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Abbeyfield,  Sheffield,  401 
Abies  Douglasi,  115 
Acacia  platyptera,  20 
Aconitum  Hemslayanuni,  3S5 
Address,  Xew  Year’s,  1 
Adiantum  hybridum,  365. 

Afforestation,  England’.s,  97 
Africa,  Central,  Apple  trees  from 
cuttings  in,  260 
Agapetes  macrantha,  120 
Agriculture,  Edinburgh  men  in,  362  ; 

new  President  of  the  Board  of,  467 
American  nursery,  Violet  frames  in  an, 
450 

Anemone  angulosa  lilacina  grandiflora, 
338;  (Hepatica)  angulosa  vars. ,  326; 
Hepatica  triloba  alba-plena,  S38  ; 
narcissiflora,  13 
Anemones,  double  garden,  404 
Annuals,  border,  34  ;  list  of,  34  ;  notes 
on,  115  ;  notes  on  the  culture  of,  336  ; 
Anthurium  Andreanum,  423 
Antirrhinums  as  ‘‘  half-hardy  annuals,” 
247 

Ants,  destruction  of,  21 ;  in  Melon 
frame,  461  ;  recipe  for  compounding 
an  article  to  destroy,  414  ;  ridding 
hardy  Ferns  of,  481 

Apple,  Bismarck,  209  ;  Cellini  Pippin, 
363  ;  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  78  ;  King 
of  the  Pippins,  300 ;  Nelson  Codlin, 
254  ;  Rambour  Franc,  324 
Apple  growing  in  small  gardens,  202, 
239  ;  origin  of  the  Baldwin,  312; 
supply,  France,  Canada,  and  the,  150  ; 
tree  with  double  flowers,  549 ; 
trees  from  cuttings  in  Central  Africa, 
260 ;  trees,  pruning  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  152  ;  trees,  stocks,  atd 
branches  of  Apple  trees  green,  260 
Apples,  a  profitable  use  of  culinary, 
97 ;  at  Clonmel,  a  collection  of,  298  ; 
for  succession,  242  ;  North  American, 
287  ;  notes  on,  456 ;  three  samples  in 
one  barrel,  186 

Appointment  —  Important,  in  agricul¬ 
tural  science  (Win.  Angus),  79; 
important  agricultural,  372  ;  C.  Best, 
362  ;  C.  F.  Blackford,  140  ;  .James 
Clark,  495  ;  C.  J.  Elllis.  495  ;  E.  F. 
Ilazelton,  182  ;  Wm.  Jennings,  512  ; 
11.  B.  .Johns,  80  ;  D.  M.  Mackinnon, 
80 ;  T.  J.  Powell,  182  ;  R.  S.  Rais- 
beck,  467  ;  Geo.  St.anton,  182  ;  E. 
Stokes,  612 ;  G.  H.  Street,  166 ; 
G.  Tyler,  122  ;  H.  Weaver,  122 
Arabis  alpina,  406 
Aralia  Siebokli,  199 
Architecture  in  gardens,  234  ;  vases, 
statuary,  sundials,  and  fountains, 
234 

Arctotis  grandis,  235 
Arden  Vale,  Warwickshire,  447 
Artichoke,  Globe,  .as  an  ornamental 
pl.ant,  247 

Ashgate  Lodge,  Chesterfield,  518 
Asparagus  beds.  Mushroom  bed  manure 
dressing  on,  152  ;  French,  453 ;  roots 
in  alleys,  20  ;  the  best  for  market, 
503 

Associations,  value  of  mutual  improve¬ 
ment,  291 

Aster,  Top  .Sawyer,  13 
Auricula,  the,  in  April,  330 ;  the  season 
of  the,  352 

Auriculas,  Show,  321 ;  and  Daffodils  in 
.Scotland,  363  :  a  prize  collection  of 
(Mr.  J.  Douglas’s),  399 


INDEX. 


Australia,  Eastern,  33  ;  recent  drought 
in,  96  ;  Western,  fruit  growing  in,  455 
Azalea  Sigismunde  Rucker,  557 
Azaleas,  Ghent  and  mollis,  371 


Bailey,  Prof.  L.  H.,  264,  297 
Banana  fruiting  eight  months  from 
potting,  538 ;  trade  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  originator  of  the,  50 
Bananas,  Jamaica,  274 
Barr,  Mr.  Peter,  V.M.H.,  home  coming, 
453 

Barron,  illness  of  Mr.,  310;  death  of, 
368 

Basic  sl.ag,  proportions  of,  for  Toma¬ 
toes,  86 

Bean,  Williams’  E.arly  Prolific,  49 
Beans,  Broad,  54  ;  French,  454  ;  French 
and  Runner,  53 
Beauties,  local,  217 
Bedding  season,  445,  466 
Bee  food,  355 

Bee  keeper  —  Artificial  pollen,  253  ; 
bees, balling  bees.  40  ;  bees,  dysentery, 
347  ;  bees,  feeding  for  stimulation, 
434  ;  bees’  sting  and  rheumatism, 
547  ;  flower  and  the  honey  bee,  390  ; 
increase  by  swarming,  547  ;  seasonable 
notes  for  the  opening  year,  149 ; 
seasonable  notes  on,  199  ;  when  to 
start  bee  keeping,  522 
Beet  varieties,  54 

Begonia,  President  Carnot  brown  in 
stem,  549  ;  semperflorens,  528  ;  Winter 
Cheer,  le.aves  blighted,  173 
Begonias,  tuberous,  for  beds,  484 
Ben  Nevis,  snow  on,  50 
Bill,  the  Corruption,  264 
Birds  V.  Gardening,  8,  81 
Birds  and  Gooseberry  buds,  254,  271, 
298,  319,  SS8,  378 
Birds,  vagaries  of,  37,  83 
Birthday  episode,  a,  164 
Black  Country,  the,  and  forestry,  140 
Black  Currant  mite,  271,  403  (see  also 
Phytoptus) 

Boats  in  London  parks,  97 
Boiler,  closing  the  valves  of  duplicate, 
64 

Bennington,  Ware,  Herts.,  529 
Book  notices— “  Advertiser’s  ABC  :  the 
Standard  Advertisement  Press  Direc¬ 
tory,”  242  ;  “Alpine  Flowers  for 
Gardens,”  274,  634;  “Amateur’s 
Greenhouse,”  182  ;  “American  Gar¬ 
dening,”  544  ;  “  Book  of  British 

Ferns,”  400;  “Book  of  Corn,”  443  ; 
“British  Inventor,”  468;  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Gardens,”  80;  “Dahlia,  its 
History  and  Cultivation,”  288  ;  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Gardening,”  Cassell’s,  29, 
283  ;  “  Der  Deutsche  Gartenrat,”  468  ; 
“Easily  Grown  Hardy  Perennials,” 
.  145;  “  Englishwoman’s  Year  Book,”  0; 

I  “  Estate  Book,  The,”  443  ;  “Flora  and 
Sylva,’’  297,  430  ;  “  Forester’s  Diary,” 
Webster's,  50;  “Garten  Diary  for 
1903,”  29;  “Garden  Gazette,”  251; 
“Gardening  Year  Book  and  Garden 
Oracle,  1903,”  275;  “Gardener’s 

Assistant,  The,”  408;  “Greenwich 
Park,  its  History  and  Associations,” 


Eoox  Notices— font, HMfd. 

240;  “Handyman’s  Book,”  452  ; 
‘Horticultural  Directory,”  SO; 
“  House  Annual,”  51 ;  “Index  Kew- 
ensis,”  246;  “Indian  Agriculturist, 
The,”  467;  “ Indian  .Planting  and 
Gardening,”  90;  “Journal  of  the 
Kew  Guild,  1902,”  6;  “  Journ.al  of 
Royal  Horticultural  Society, ”  165, 
467  ;  “  Kew  H.and  List  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,”  7  ;  “London,  Everybody’s 
Street  Guide  to,”  468  ;  “Meehan’s 
Monthly,”  discontinuation  of,  20; 
“Mushrooms  for  the  Million,”  348; 
“  Natural  History  of  Plants,”  166, 
240,  275  ;  “New  Forestry,”  7  ;  “  One 
and  All”  Gardening,  204  ;  “Orchid 
Review,  The,”  47,  245  ;  “Paradisi  in 
Sole,”  443;  “Report  of  Nova  Scotia 
School  of  Horticulture,”  452 ; 
“Rosarians’  Year  Book,”  discon¬ 
tinuation  of,  4;  “Rose  Garden, 
The,”  495;  “Rules  for  .Judging,” 
alteration  in,  1S2;  Sowerby’s 
“English  Bocany  ”  supplement,  61 ; 
“Tomato,  the  Cultivation  of  the,” 
635  ;  “'Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English 
Gardens,”  65  ;  “  Vegetables  for 

Profit,”  513  ;  “Veitchian  Nurseries, 
The,”  463  ;  “Who's  Who)”  29 
Books,  cheap,  wanted,  6 ;  recently 
published,  495 

Borecoles  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  v.rrie- 
ties  of,  63 

Botanical  Gardens,  331 
“Botanical  Magazine,”  foun  ler  of 
the,  490 

Bothy  plan  competition,  the  awards, 
80  ;  first  prize  plan,  104  ;  second  do., 
126,  128  ;  the,  509 
Box  edging,  transplanting,  241 
Broccoli,  four  good  late,  423  ;  varieties 
of,  53 

Browne,  Mr.  William,  retirement  of, 
from  Hyde  Park,  140 
Brunfehia  eximia,  406 
Brussels  Sprout,  .Solidity,  17 
Brussels  Sprouts,  crossing  Kale  with 
Broccoli  and,  299 
Bryophyllum  calycinum,  204 
Budding,  181 ;  choice  kinds  of  Oak  and 
Horse  Chestnut,  662 
Bulbs,  date  of  flowering  forced,  436  ; 

for  flowering  in  winter,  131 
Bull,  marriage  of  Wm.,  613 
Burbank,  Luther,  honoured,  537 
Butterfly,  the  tortoiseshell,  188 


Cabbages,  Japanese,  406;  varieties  of, 
53 

Cactaceous  plants.  180,  205,  '266,  *299, 
332,  300,  398,  486  ;  general  summary, 
553 

Caladium  culture,  311 
C.alceolarias,  Jefferies’  hybrid,  540 
California,  labour  wanted  in,  250 
Camellia  j  iponica  Countess  of  Orkney, 
361 

Camellias,  272  ;  from  the  open  air,  6  ; 

in  the  open  air  (at  Windsor),  95 
Camp.anula  Medium  calycanthema, 
forcing,  158 ;  pyramidalis  affecte<l 
with  black  bPght,  l!3 


Canada,  agricultural  schools  in,  468  ; 

emigration  to,  468  (see  Colonies) 
Cannas,  327 

Carboline,  staging  steeped  in,  193 
Carn.ations,  cross  fertilising,  461 ; 
Malmaison,  culture  of,  3, -98,  106; 
Malmaison  diseased,  86 ;  to  dye 
green,  371  ;  transplanting,  242  ; 
winter-flowering,  106,  202 
Carpet-bedding,  book  on,  437 
Carpet  bed,  plan  and  plants  for  a,  503 
Catalogue,  N.R.  Society's,  42 
Cattleya  Bowringiana,  70 ;  x  Enid 
magniflea,  265  ;  Harrisoniie,  70  ; 
Magneana,  442  ;  x  Maroni,  287  ; 
Mossia?  Arnoldiana,  Low’s  variety, 
91  ;  Whitei  magniflea,  538 
Cauliflower,  a  giant,  562 
Cauliflowers,  varieties  of,  53 
Ceanot.hus  x  Marie  Simon,  69 ;  papil- 
losus,  451 

Ceanothuses,  the,  450 
Cedar,  the  Western  Red,  character¬ 
istics,  115 

Celery,  293  ;  Sutton’s  Solid  White,  168, 
187 

Celmisia  coriace",  291 
Cemetery  superintendent,  duties  of  a, 
108,  173 

Centaurea  dealbata,  614 
Cereus,  notes  on,  360 
Certificated  plants  (R.  Dean),  559 


Certificated  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  and  'Vegetables  (by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society). 

Adiantum  scutum  ramosum,  521 
Anemone  Hepatica  alba-plena,  279 
Apple,  Rowe’s  Edward  VII.,  279 
Asperula  tuberosa,  306 
Aubrietia,  Pritchard’s  Al,  459 
Az.alea  x  Floradora,  478 
Begonia,  Hon.  Lady  Neeld,  478  ; 
Lady  Howe,  478 ;  Mrs.  Moger, 
478  ;  Mrs.  Portman  Dalton,  478  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  478 
Brasso-Cattleya  x  Striata,  473 
Bulbophyllum  ocul.atum,  238 
Caladium  Mossamedes,  343 
Calochortus'pulchellus,  521 
Carnation,  Alma,  459 
Cattleya  x  Enid  magnific.r,  238  ; 

Whitei  magniflea,  478 
Chrysanthemum,  Harry  Whately. 
02  ;  Miss  Edith  Davy,  62  ;  Ruby 
Martin,  62 

Clivia,  T.  E.  Arnold,  238 
Cordyline,  Pere  Charon,  478 
Cucumber,  Mortimer’s  I’nique,  473 
Cymbidium  eburno-Lowi,  var.  con- 
color,  '279 

Cymbidium  x  Lewgrinum,  279 
Cypripedium  x  Empress  Alexandra, 
62;  X  Gratrix,  var.  .Minnie,  62: 
X  Hindeanum,  62  ;  Minos,  Yonng's 
var.,  148  ;  x  Mrs.  Pitt,  343 
Dendrobium  glomeratum,  459 ;  x 
Ophir,  189  ;  x  Salteri,  189  ; 
splendidissinium,  var.  Mrs.  Hay¬ 
wood,  189  ;  X  Sunray,  189  ;  x 
ThwatiesiC.  238 ;  Venus  grandi- 
florum,  365 ;  Wiganie  xantho- 
chilum,  148  ;  x  Wiganianum 
album,  189 
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Ficu.s  pandurata,  478 
Epical  tleya  x  Jlatutina,  521 
Epidendruin  polybul))On  luteo-alba, 
148 

Geuin  Ileldreiclii  supei'ba,  478 
Ileuchera  bybrida  Rosamonde,  621 
Hippea.stium  (.Vra'arylli.s),  Apple- 
blossom,  313;  Rlack  Prince,  313; 
Julius,  459 

Incarvillea  grandiflora,  279 
Iris,  persica  purpurea,  189  ;  spurius, 
fob  var.,  366;  spurius  foliis  varie- 
gains,  360 

Ja.smiuum  priimilinum,  238 
Kalauchoe  Kewensis,  621 
Laclienalia,  Ruth  Lane,  238 
Laelio-Cattleya  Canhaniiana  Rex, 
478;  X  Doris  magnifica,  366;  x 
■\Vell.siana  inagnifiea,  148 
Lathyrus  pubescens,  366 
Lycasl.e  Ballios  Mary  Gratrix,  148 
Lourya  campauulata,  143 
Magnolia  Campbelli,  238 
Masdevallia  x  Veitchiano-W.igneri, 
313  ;  xipheres,  343 
Narcissus,  Adour,  366 ;  Branston, 
366;  Broadwing,  369;  Castile, 
359;  Cecil  Rhodes,  359;  Rev. 
Ohas.  Digby,  359,  367;  Cleopatra, 
366  ;  Croydon,  359  ;  Ducat,  359  ; 
firelight,  279;  Gold  Eye,  343; 
Hyacinth,  369 ;  Janet  Image, 
279  ;  King's  Norton,  343  ;  Lemon 
Queen,  359  ;  Lilian,  360  ;  Mohican, 
279  ;  Moonstone,  359,  367  ;  .Sirs. 
Geo.  Barr,  366  ;  Red  Di5c,  313  ; 
Resolute,  366  ;  Royal,  359  ; 
Salmonetta,  359  ;  Strongbow,  .359  ; 
Symmetry,  343  ;  Viscountess  Fal¬ 
mouth,  343  ;  White  Ensign,  3:9  ; 
Zingara,  313 

Odontoglossum,  crispum  Alpha, 
343  ;  ardentissimum  concinnum, 
478  ;  ardentissimum  equitum, 
478  ;  ardentisjimum  numosum, 

478  ;  cordaUim  aureum,  521  ; 
crispum,  var.  Cooksonia;.  148  ; 
cri.spum  Diana,  478  ;  crispum, 
var.  Grace  Ruby,  189;  ciispum 
Grairianuiii,  479;  crispum  Grand 
Duchess,  478  ;  crispum  Harohl, 
459  ;  crispum  Persimmon,  343  ; 
crispum  Truffautianum,  521  ; 

X  Lady  MoncriefFe,  459;  x  Lueas- 
ianum  Walkeri,  62;  Rossi,  Low’s 
var. ,  238  ;  triumphans  Crawshay- 
ftuum,  343  ;  x  Wattianum  Craw- 
•shayanum,  459  ;  x  Waltoniense, 
63  ;  Wilckeanum,  var.  Rex,  148  ; 
Wilckeanum  venerandura,  479 

Paeoiiia  lutea,  366 

Phaiusx  Chapmani,479 ;  Chapmani 
superbus,  521  ;  x  Cooksonia',  279; 

X  Clive,  189  ;  x  Harold,  279 
Pinguicula  caudata  superba,  238 
Fink,  Snowdrift,  621 
Phyllocactus  Deutsche  Kaiserin,479 
Polypodium  Knighti,  479 
Puya  lanuginosa,  479 
Rehmannia  angulata,  366 
Rhododendron,  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land,  306;  Yuunanense,  459 
Richaidia  hybrida  Solfatara,  4  79 
Rose,  Madame  Levavasseur,  343 ; 
multiflora,  Waltham  Rambler 
479;  polyautha.  Blush  Rambler, 

479  ;  Queen  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  479  ;  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting,  459 

Rubus  moluecanus,  459 
Saxifraga  Grie.sebachi,  148 
Schoenia  cassiniana,  515 
Schomburgkia  Galeotliana,  479 
Selaginella  Watsoniana,  479 
Tulipa  pra'stans,  343 
Tulip,  May  Queen,  4  8;  Orange 
King,  498;  stvangulatamaculata, 
498  ;  the  Fawn,  498  ;  Zomerschoon, 
498 

Vanda  x  Marguerite  Maron,  479  ; 

tricolor  tenebrosa,  479 
Zygopetalum  criniium,  var.  creru- 
leum,  189 


Cherry  house,  13  ;  the,  115,  275.  312 
Chiswick,  experiments  at,  218  ;  fruit 
and  A'egetable  show,  notices,  429 ; 
1903,  123  (see  also  meteorological 
observations  at) 

Chorizema  Henchmanni,  179 
Christmas  time,  a  reverie  of,  11 
Cbrysanthemum  —  Edwin  Molyneux, 
52;  Glory  of  Devon,  14;  IMadame  E. 
Roger,  14  ;  Mdlle.  Marie  Liger,  26, 
49,  100,  138 ;  Miss  E.  Fulton  v. 
Princess  A.  de  Monaco,  16,  26,  37  ; 
Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  14,  49  ;  Terra-cotta, 
52 ;  \y.  H.  Lincoln  and  L.  Canning, 
14.  9 

Chrysanthemum— A  good  late,  72  ;  a 
good  late  white,  100;  a  late  white, 
371 ;  a  vase  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Liger, 
109  ;  top  of  diseased,  524 
Chrysanthemums— A  gardener  and,  16  ; 
American  in  England.  14  ;  analysis  of 
Japanese  varieties  in  1903,  268  ; 

April  treatment  of  the  plants,  316; 
at  Ash  Grove,  Sheffield,  268  ;  blooms, 
size  of,  a  comparison,  158 ;  bush 
plants,  206;  cultural  notes  on  pom¬ 
pon,  380  ;  damping,  16  ;  early  flower¬ 
ing  Japane.se  varieties,  138  ;  free- 
flowering  varieties,  26,  52,  72;  foreign 
in  America,  293,  334  ;  incurved  and 
Japanese  varieties,  268;  insect 
enemies  of,  10  ;  old  plants,  138 ; 
packing  cut  flowers,  118  ;  plants  for 
walls,  206 ;  pompon,  72 ;  reflexing 
the  petals  of  Japane.se,  100,  1C8 ; 
seasonable  hints  on,  268  ;  seasonable 
(June)  cultural  notes  on,  488;  sea¬ 
sonable  notes  on  border  varieties, 
180  ;  show  at  Dumfries,  316 ;  spring 
propagation  of,  138  ;  standard  pom¬ 
pon,  380  ;  ten  years  ago,  138  ;  the 
Japanese,  reflexing  the  petals,  17,  49, 
83,  187  ;  timing  the  buds,  16  ;  too- 
mucli-alike,  49  ;  treatment  of  rooted 
cuttings,  138 ;  two  decorative 
varieties,  14  ;  Wellsia,n  novelties,  7 
Ciner.aiia  stellata  at  Pitcullen,  402 
Cinerarias,  florists’  varieties  of,  184 
Clibran  and  Son,  Manchester,  427,  456, 
518 

Olivias,  318 

Coal  tar  for  dressing  wounds,  406 

Codlin  moth,  the,  152 

Coix,  culture  of,  437 

Colonial  Office  and  Kew  Gardens,  362 

Colonies,  the  British,  Canada,  SOS; 

Eastern  Australia,  33;  Manitoba,  209 
Common  things,  112 
Complaint,  the  amateur  gardener'.s,  29 
Conifer,  re:toiing  the  leader  of  a,  41 
Conifers  as  hedge  plants,  318 
Cooke,  Dr.,  as  Linnean  Gold  Medallist, 
557 

Correspondents,  answers  to,  20,  42,  C4, 
86,  108,  130,  260,  151,  173,  193,  212, 
241,  304,  S27,  348,  371,  392,414,  502,  524, 
549,  562 

Corydalis  tormentilla,  385 
County  Council  instruction,  285,  318, 
337,  374 

Covent  Garden  and  railway  companies, 
274 

Crocuses,  some  spring  flowering,  244 
Croft,  the,  near  Rugby,  642 
Crotons,  culture  of,  425 
Crystal  Palace,  no  fruit  show  for  1903, 
123 

Cucumber,  Dickson’s  Excelsior,  202 ; 
Duke  of  York,  202 

Cucumber  plants  in  frames,  rai.sing,  GO 
Cucumbers,  and  Lettuces  on  a  large 
scale,  50  ;  and  Melons  going  off,  503  ; 
and  “sleeping”  disease,  481;  in 
houses,  60,  144  ;  notes  on,  184; 
syringing  when  in  flower,  525 
Curtis,  Mr.  William^  490 
Custard  Apples  from  seed,  raising,  103 
Cutbush  and  Sou,  Highgate,  333 
Cj  CAS  steins,  starting,  533 
Cyclamens  at  the  Manor  House,  Kine- 
ton,  72  ;  small  plants  wit'i  enlarged 
roots,  87 


Cypripedium  Galatea  majus,  47  ; 
I'Ansoiii,  397  ;  X  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
177  ;  (cnanthum  superbum,  135  ; 
Pitcheriauum  Williamsi,  309 


Daffadowndillies,  311,  335 
“Daffodil  King,”  the,  on  tour  (Mr. 
Peter  Barr),  465 ;  United  States, 
465 ;  Baltimore,  494 ;  Canada,  494  ; 
Chicago,  494  ;  Cincinnati,  512  ;  Cleve¬ 
land,  511;  Indianopolis,  512;  Jersey 
City,  633  ;  Kansas,  M2  ;  Milwaukee^ 
511 ;  Philadelphia,  511,  E33  ;  Pittsburg, 
494  ;  Salt  Lake  City,  612  ;  St.  Louis, 
532  ;  Washington,  494;  Yellowstone 
Park,  511 

Daffodil  treat,  a,  402 
Daffodils,  184  ;  choice,  £35  ;  double  red, 
268 

Dahlia,  Cactus,  Etna,  451 
Dahlia  analysis,  the,  418  ;  classiflc.ation, 
117  ;  the  Cactus,  506  ;  the  future  of 
the,  288  ;  its  history  and  cultivation, 
288 

Dahlias— A  selection  of  Cactus,  176  ; 
Cactus,  419;  Cactus,  in  Tasmania, 
488 ;  new  Cactus,  of  190?,  424 ; 
pompon,  419  ;  .Show  and  Fancy,  418  ; 
single,  419 

Daisy,  the  Shasta,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  maximum,  13 
Daisies,  Shasta,  235 
Decorations,  floral,  450  ;  table,  12,  69, 
116,  159,  247  ;  table,  book  on.  49,  83, 
98 

Decorative  subjects,  265,  333 
Decorators,  feminine,  floral,  136 
Dendrobium  Venus  grandiflorum,  3C6  ; 
W.ardianum,  486;  Wiganiaj  xantho- 
chilum,'245 

Dendrobium,  a  good,  453 ;  seedling 
193 

Deutzia  gracilis,  489 
Devonshire,  horticulture  in,  270  ;  or¬ 
chards,  the'r  i)ossible  value,  252 
Dianthus  cruentus,  ]84 
Dicksons,  Messrs.,  of  Chester,  491' 
Dieffenbachia  brasiliensis,  165 
Dinner  and  reception,  the  gardeners’ 
Michaelmas,  452 
Disa  grandiflora,  54,  205 
Diseases,  plant,  insect  foes  and,  195, 
254 

Diseases  of  plants  (see  also  Scientific 
Committee)— Campanula  pyramidalis 
affected  with  black  blight,  173 ; 
Carn.ation,  86  ;  Chrysanthemum 
(Cylindrosporium  Chrysanthemi),  524; 
Cucumber  and  “sleeping”  disease, 
481 ;  Cyclamen  roots,  87 ;  Anger 
and  toe  in  Turnijie,  450  ;  Mushroom 
with  gills  mouldy,  152 ;  of  fruit  and 
other  trees  (Polyporus),  58  ;  Peaches 
(Spa'rotheca  grannosa),  461 ;  Pelar¬ 
gonium  leaves,  283 

Distribution,  plant,  elementary  notes 
on,  270,  290,  329,  448,  644 
Dobbie  and  Co. ,  social  meeting,  6 
Domain,  young  gardeners’  —  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  130  ;  books  for  the 
bothy,  172  ;  bothydom,  an  insight  to, 
303,  325,  346,  368,  413,  435  ;  brains 
V.  hands,  546  ;  Calceolaria,  the  her¬ 
baceous,  522  ;  Carnations,  Malmai- 
son,  260 ;  Carnati^i^s,  Tree,  522 ; 
Carnations,  winter  flowering,  106 ; 
Chrysanthemums,  rust  on,  48  ;  crock¬ 
ing,  notes  on,  172 ;  Daphnes,  green¬ 
house,  435;  flowering  shrubs,  303; 
Freesia  culture,  212  ;  Potatoes,  early, 
260;  .Saintpaulia  ionantha,192  ;  the  up- 
to-date  young  man,  212  ;  ventilating 
plant  houses,  106;  Violet  culture, 
192 

Dorchester,  proposed  gardeners’  so¬ 
ciety  at,  50 

Downside,  Leatherhead,  .Surrey,  492 


Drinking  Fountain  Association.  46  3 
Drives,  233 

Droitwich,  manurial  experiments  at, 
249 

Drone  fly,  346 

Dry  rot,  remedy  for,  503 

Dunn  Memorial,  179 


Echinocacti,  332 
Echinocereus,  notes  on,  398 
Echinopses,  culture  of,  and  notes  on, 
398 

Edinburgh  market  gardeners,  6 
Exhibition,  a  cottage  garden,  290 
Electricity,  eftect  of  on  plant  life,  334, 
469 

Emigration,  83 

Emigrants’  information,  40,  63 
Endcliffe,  Sheffield,  340 
Epiphyllum  culture,  266 
Eremurus  robustus  Elwesianus  and 
Himalaicus,  528 

Eristalis  tenax  or  Drone  Fly,  346 
Etherisation  of  plants,  90,  163,  318 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  115 
Evelyn,  John,  219 
Evergreens  and  shrubs,  clipping,  78 
Ex.aminations,  horticulture,  562 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  385 
Experience  and  experiments,  439 
Experience,  bought,  is  best,  495 


Falconer,  Mr.  William,  of  Nymphsea 
fame,  467 

Farm— a  few  odd  facts,  109  ;  American 
agriculture,  22  ;  an  old  friend,  21  ; 
a  substitute  for  dishorning,  204  ; 
Board  of  Trade  and  railway  rates, 
437 ;  breeding  draught  horses,  372  ; 
British  Dairy  Farmers  on  tour,  514 ; 
co-operation  at  Craven,  262 ;  echoes 
from  the  Shire  Horse  .Show,  242 ; 
farmers,  occupiers,  and  income  tax, 
88 ;  farmer’s  year,  the  :  the  opening, 
503  ;  midseason,  650  ;  farming  in 
C.anada,  262 ;  feeding  for  milk,  305  ; 
friends  or  foes  ?  65  ;  Italian  hus¬ 
bandry,  349  ;  Ivel  motor  plough, 
214;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  162; 
Mr.  Hanbury,  462  ;  Newton  Rigg 
Farm  School,  372  ;  preservation  of 
eggs  —  a  subject  for  May,  481  ; 
several  small  items,  563';  some  Ame¬ 
rican  ideas,  131 ;  small  seeds  and 
a  seed  testing  station,  284  ;  some 
losses  among  farm  stock,  393  ;  some 
mistakes  in  stock  management,  193  ; 
fome  small  things,  174 ;  Sutton’s 
Farmers’  Year  Book,  175  ;  Turnip 
growing :  ridges  v.  the  flat,  328  ; 
Turnip  seed  and  sowing  Swedes,  4E2  ; 
the  value  of  roots  in  sheep  feeding, 
416;  the  wages  question.  261;  two 
noted  breeds  of  dairy  cows,  213 ; 
Wheat  after  Sainfoin,  unsatisf.actory, 
212  ;  work  on  the  home,  22,  66.  88, 
110,  131,  163,  175,  194,  214,  242,  232. 
284,  306,  328,  350,  372,  394,  416,  436, 
462,  482,  614,  650,  564 
February,  204 

Fenn,  Mr,  Robert,  and  the  V.M.H.,  467 
Fern— repotting  the  Haresfoot,  241  ; 

selection,  35  ;  story  of  a  fossil,  57 
Ferns— Book  of  British,  400  ;  notes  on 
Japanese,  157  ;  our  native,  555 
Fernery  :  Gymnogrammas,  333 
Fertility,  the  supply  of,  23 
Floral  designs,  158,  199 
Florists,  advice  to,  116 
Flower  and  fruit  traffic,  French,  398; 
and  poultry  show,  202  ;  culture, 
French,  540  ;  garden,  the,  prepar.i- 
tions  for  spring  bedding,  298;  notes, 
hardy,  445 
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Flowers,  alpine,  protection  of.  537  ; 
destroying  wild,  274  ;  for  cutting, 
•succession  of,  151 ;  Globe,  554  ;  of  the 
season  (May,  June),  487;  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  27 ;  some  national,  ICG  ;  v.  Tea, 
231;  tell  the  time,  489 
Ficus  repens,  160 

Figs— early  forced,  planted  out,  C5 ; 
early  forced  pot,  13;  forced  in  pots, 
198,  292  ;  in  pots,  198  ;  late  houses  of. 
202,  342  ;  notes  on,  95  ;  outdoor,  74  ; 
planted  out  trees,  198 ;  young  trees 
in  pots,  198 

Finances  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  379 
Fish,  Robert,  414 

Forestry  in  Russia,  200 ;  in  Sweden, 
78 ;  official  report  of  committee  on 
British,  97 ;  re  foresting  the  Black 
Country,  146 
Forsythia  suspensa,  363 
Fountain,  a  self-acting  table,  19,  64 
Frame,  heating  a,  42 
France,  Canada,  and  the  Apple  supply, 
156 

Freesia  culture,  successsful,  168 
Free  Trade  v.  Protection,  508 
Frost,  damage  by  the  recent,  377  ;  rain 
and  snow,  73 
Fh'ost?,  those  terrible,  364 
Fruit  and  flower  traffic,  French,  3G8 ; 
at  the  Cape,  252  ;  arrangement  of 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  mixed  plan" 
tations,  237;  British  farming,  342; 
Cape,  in  London,  275,  312  ;  Devonshire 
orchards,  their  possible  value.  252 . 
culture  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall’ 
532  ;  effects  of  5°  of  frost  on.  364  ; 
forcing,  19,  41,  85,  107,  129,  150,  191, 
211,  240,  259,  282,  303,  326,  348,  369,  391, 
413, 435, 460, 480,  501, 524,  548.  562  ;  from 
Queensland,  275  ;  fresh,  for  new  year, 
6  ;  grader,  a  pneumatic,  74  ;  Growers’ 
Association,  British,  1C8;  Growers’ 
Federation,  National  (extended  notice 
of),  56 ;  growers,  north-west  Kent, 
331 ;  growing  in  Western  Australia, 
456  ;  hardy,  129,  259,  303,  347,  435,  479, 
523,  561 ;  hardy,  culture  of,  at  South¬ 
ampton,  12;  market  culture  of,  186, 
198  ;  notes  on,  28,  59,  82,  95,  119,  144, 
276,  610  ;  pests,  legislation  for,  341  ; 
prospects  :  the  critical  time,  293 ; 
ruined  prospects,  364  ;  thinning,  527  ; 
trees  and  bushes,  planting,  78  ;  trees, 
cleansing,  24  ;  trees,  mixed  planta¬ 
tions  of,  236 ;  trees,  planting  of,  371 ; 
trees,  soils  for,  199 ;  trees,  unproduc¬ 
tive,  356,  404,  424  ;  trees,  wall,  74 
Fugitive  notes,  37,  128 


V 

Gadding  and  G.ithering,  76,  144,  178, 
267,  333,  376,  3,99,  426,  456,  491,  518, 
519,  541 

Garden  Gleanings,  13.  58,  73,  115,  158, 
184, 199,  247,  288,  336, 335,  406.  423, 450, 
489,  614,  540 

Garden,  boy,  the  modern,  541;  intruders 
of  a,  9  ;  making  an  alpine,  27, 48 ;  my, 
and  its  flowers,  118 ;  the,  and  the 
hall,  164 

Gardens  round  Sheffield,  447  ;  some 
famous,  161 ;  typical  v.  the  suburban 
garden,  135  ;  some  types  :  the  cottage 
garden,  289  :  station  flower,  13 

Gardener,  fortune  for  a,  79  ;  £400  a  year 
for  a,  80  ;  the,  as  a  man,  248,  269,  314  ; 
the  poor,  531 

Gardeners,  and  employers,  an  appeal, 
93;  at  football  (Edmonton  and  Turn- 
ford),  79;  bad  outlook  for  market, 
566;  bothies,  488  ;  commissions,  318, 

.  378.  403,  423,  454,  469,  496,  5f8. 
530,  658  ;  dinner,  the  proposed,  384, 

,  537  ;  Saturday  half-holiday  for,  187, 
454,  509,  531,  556 

Gardening  as  affected  by  climate,  50  7; 
in  the  Black  Country,  128;  in 
Warwickshire,  447 ;  market  women 
in,  10;  old-time  (Bacon’s  essay),  517 


Garrick’s  Mulberry  tree,  96 
Geological  field  class,  London,  341 
Geranium  argenteum,  540 
Gesneras  from  seed,  245  ;  propagating, 
649 

Ghent  Quinquennial  .Show,  3S8 
Gladiolus  Gandavensis  hybrids,  534 
Gloriosa  Rothschildiana,  541 
Gloxinias  from  seed,  46 
Gooseberries,  time  for  striking  cuttings 
of,  131 

Grafting,  181,  264  ;  wax,  371 ;  choice 
kinds  of  Oak  or  Horse  Chestnut,  562 
Grape,  Alicante,  with  blackish  marks 
on  young  wood,  130  ;  M.adresfield 
Court,  437 

Grapes,  American  traders  and  imported, 
122;  iate,  60,  64;  packing,  114,  146, 
168 ;  setting  up  exhibition,  103,  128, 
146  ;  to  ripen  in  June,  59 
Grass,  beside  drive,  152  ;  manure  for. 
152 

Grasses,  ornamental,  233 
Grass  land,  broken  up,  infested  with 
wireworm,  152 

Greenhouses  and  conservatories,  345 
Greenlands.  Henley,  162 
Ground,  cultivating  between  rows  of 
fruit  trees,  by  horse  labour,  414 
Gymnogrammas,  333 


Habrothamnus  Newelli,  336 
Hall,  the  .Horticultural,  123,  146,  187, 
274,  296 ;  a  good  example,  29  ;  the, 
and  the  garden,  164 

Hamilton,  echoes  from,  187  ;  N.B,,  notes 
from,  4 

Hartham  Park,  Wilts,  cordon  Pears  at, 
449 

Harton  Cemetery,  .S.  .Shields,  316 
Hats,  Panama,  538 
Hawkweed,  the  Orange,  199 
Hazelton,  presentation  to  Mr.,  80 
Hedgehog,  the,  146 
Hedge  pruning,  403 

Hedges  for  all  purposes,  221— Bamboo, 
Beech,  Bay,  Box,  Briar,  Conifer, 
Holly,  Hornbeam,  Ivy,  Lavender, 
Privet,  Roses,  Thorn,  Yew 
Hedges,  worn-out  and  defective,  222 
Herefordshire  fruit  growers  and  insect 
pests,  407 

Hieracium  Bornmuelleri,  199 
Hippeastrums  at  Aigburth,  427  ;  at 
Chelsea,  335 

Holland  House,  West  Kensington,  58 
Holly  Court,  Sheffield,  313 
Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  274 
Hopetoun  House,  South  Queensferry, 
223  ;  family  history,  224  ;  gardens, 
225  ;  mansion,  224 
Horsetail,  the  Field,  406 
Horticulture,  for  Ireland,  76 ;  gold 
medallist  in,  531  ;  in  England,  51 ; 
Devonshire,  430  ;  popular,  468  ;  rural, 
wasted  opportunities  in,  62 
Hctbeds,  preparing  material  for,  5 
Huir,  and  American  Apples,  79 
Hunter,  retirement  of  Mr.  James,  97, 
332,  384 

Hyacinth  roots  decayed,  42 
Hybridisation,  the  possibilities  of,  45, 
93 


Incarvillea  grandiflora,  357,  363 
Indian  corn  (Maize)  notes  on,  70 
Industries,  development  of  rural,  440 
Insecticide,  petroleum  an,  437 
Insect  pests,  Herefordshire  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and,  407 
Insect  pests  Bill,  533 
Insects  as  garden  adornments,  39,  446  ; 

Wood  Leopard  moth,  170 
Inventions,  37 

Ireland,  notes  from  the  south  of,  177 ; 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  techni¬ 
cal  instruction  for,  297 


Iri.-h  forestry,  297  ;  garden,  a,  289  ; 
Land  Bill,  551  ;  mostly,  455  ;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of,  297 
Iris  orchioides,  406 

Irises,  culture  of  Spanish,  549  ;  hardy 
hybrid,  75 

Isle  of  Wight,  a  garden  in  the, 486  ;  and 
In  rticiriture,  374 


Jasminum  hirsutum,  437  ;  ptimulinum, 
295 

Johannesburg,  gardening  at,  182 
Journal,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s, 
165,  467 

Judges,  National  Sweet  Pea  Society’s, 
338,  364,  378 

Judging  at  flower  shows,  298,  318,  428 
.Juniperus  scalulorum,  115 


Kainit  and  basic  slag  for  Tomatoes,  86  ; 

for  vegetables,  260 
Ker’s  of  Liverpool,  519 
Kew— Gardens,  Colonial  office  and,  362  ; 
gardeners’  social  evening,  79  ;  Guild, 
Journal  of  the,  6;  Herbarium,  452  ; 
January  notes  from,  96;  on  the  first 
Coronation  day,  13  ;  plants  in  flower 
at  (June),  537  ;  then  and  now  at,  7 
Khartoum,  a  letter  from,  544 
King,  the,  and  East  Londoners,  512 
Kitchen  garden,  107,  150,  191,  241,  282, 
326,  370,  413,  460,  501,  548 
Knots  in  trees  as  pseudomorphs,  193 
Kubelik,  Jan,  violinist,  320 


Labels,  garden,  379,  429;  plant  and 
tree,  325 

Labyrinths  and  mazes,  60 
Lady-bird,  the  seven-spotted,  106 
Lalio-Cittleya  x  Doris  magniflca,  366 
Land,  a  good  crop  from,  153 ;  back  to 
the,  337,  373,  403,  454,  469,  496,  508,  530, 
556 

Landscape  gardening,  book  on,  130 
Lapager.a,  tn  in-flowered,  152  ;  un¬ 
healthy,  21 
Lavender,  78 

Lawn  mowers,  motor,  461 
Lawns,  destroying  Daisies  and  Plan¬ 
tains  on,  549  ;  the  making  of,  59 
Leek,  Suttcn’s  Prizetaker,  338 
Leeks,  varieties  of,  54 
Legal  notes  :  A  gardener  and  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  16 ;  Fife  Potato  mer. 
chant’s  claim,  122;  fruit-growers’ 
appeal,  important  case  at  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Quarter  Sessions.  521 
Legislation  for  fruit  pests,  341 
Lettuces  and  Cucumbers  on  a  large 
scale,  50  ;  varieties  of,  70 
Lilium  giganteum,  336 
Liliums,  culture  of,  117  ;  for  growing 
amongst  Azaleas,  371 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  condensed  moisture 
on  bells  of,  64  ;  flowers  damping  off 
87  ;  making  a  new  bed,  86  ;  the  new, 
429 

Lime,  and  its  application  to  the  soil, 
272  ;  quantity  to  be  applied,  272  ;  use 
of  in  fruit  growth,  272  ;  w'hat  it  does, 
272 

“  Lindenia,”  English  edition  of,  338 
Linn*an  Society  admits  women,  89 
Little  Hadham  Hall,  Herts.,  641 
Liverpool  gentleman,  munificence  of  a, 
79  (T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.);  im¬ 
proving,  495  ;  note,  a,  166  ;  Parks  and 
Gardens  Committee,  166,  319  ;  pro¬ 
posed  recreation  ground  for  Walton, 
79 

London  Dahlia  Union,  a  justification 
of  its  action  in  the  form  of  a  plain 
statement,  114  ;  the,  114  ;  open 
spaces  and  trees  for,  274  ;  spring 
bedding,  376 

London’s  fruit  and  flower  supplies,  427 
Los  Angeles,  severe  frost  at,  251 
Loudon,  J.  G.,  29 


Lunt,  honour  for  Mr.  Thomas,  467 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus,  213 


Magnolia  stellata,  a  specimen,  537 
Maidstone,  the  Royal  Nur.series,  6 
Mammillaria  pectinata,  379 
Mammfllarias,  299 
Margosteen,  46 
Man,  the  minister’s,  533 
Manures  (see  Land,  a  good  crop  from\ 
158 

Market,  Covent  Garden,  43 
Market  produce,  steam  traction  for.  468 
Martin,  Mr,  Charles,  376 
Matthews,  Mr,  A.  T.,  secretary  of  the 
National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 
57 

Mazes  and  labyrinths,  60 
Meconopsis  Wallichi,  489 
“Meehan’s  Monthly,”  discontinuation 
of,  20 

Melon,  Earl’s  Favourite,  249  ;  P.aradise 
Gem,  510 

Melon  notes,  53,  144,  252,  293,  455 
Melons  in  pits  and  frame.s,  198,  343 
Message  of  sympathy,  a,  29 
Meteorological  observa’  ions  at  Ch  s- 
wick,  21,  42,  64,  86,  109,  123,  172,  193, 
204,  242,  258,  283,  297,  326,  347,  370,  393, 
414,  437,  453,  501,  513,  547 
Meteorological  records,  381 
Meteorology— Rainfalls  for  1902,  34  (see 
also  'Weather) 

Mexico,  North,  flora  of,  448 
Mignonette  in  pots,  for  winter,  222 
Mint,  5 

Mistletoe,  the.  9 ;  and  the  trees  it 
affects,  283 

Monro  Concert  Committee,  362 
Morals  and  men,  293 
Morocco,  its  physical  features,  51 
Moth,  Codiin,  destroying  the,  78  ; 
Orange  Under-wing,  293  ;  Vapourer, 
eggs  of,  for  identification,  414  ;  Wood 
Leopard,  i:0 

Moths,  wholesale  slaughter  of,  385 
Mulching,  327 

Muscari  conicum  Heavenly  Blue,  371 
Muscats,  planting  young  Vines,  121 
Mushroom  growth,  the  power  of,  422  ; 

with  gills  mouldy,  1;  2 
Mylnhurst,  Sheffield,  294 


Narcissus,  a  classification  of  the  genus, 
316  ;  classification  of  the  (Prof.  Hill- 
house’s  letter),  382 ;  conference  at 
Birmingham,  360 

Narcissi,  notes  on,  400  ;  species  of,  492 
Nature,  despoiling,  338 ;  notes,  402 
Nectarines  cracking,  434  ;  cracking  at  the 
apex  and  splitting  at  the  suture,  392 
Neillia  opulifolia,  406 
Nomenclature,  plant,  175,  2C6,  254,  271 
Notes  and  notices,  6,  29,  50,  79,  96.  122, 
139,  166,  182,  203,  239,  250,  274,296,319, 
362,  384,  407,  429,  495,  512,  537 
Nottingham  Industrial  Exhibition,  1903, 
274 

Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture, 
report  of  the,  452 

Nymph.-ea stellata,  the  Blue  Water  Lily, 
320 


Oak,  an  historic,  247 
Oak  wood  and  Glebe  Farm,  Wisley 
Common,  Ripley,  sale  of,  6 
Oakwood,  Sheffield,  380 
Obituary— Harriet  Mary  Arnott,  12/; 
A.  F.  Barron,  363  ;  Charles  Darrah, 
409;  W.  Edwards,  320;  James  T. 
Fromow,  251 ;  Right  Hon.  W.  Han- 
bury,  390  ;  Superintendent  Jennings, 
140  ;  L.  G.  King,  127;  JohnS.  Murray, 
251  ;  Wm.  Oates,  537 ;  J.  D.  Pawae, 
467  ;  John  Peed,  7 ;  Austin  Peppin, 
495  ;  P.  S.  Peterson,  Chicago,  239  , 
A.  Pettigrew,  390  ;  Geo.  Rawlings ; 
105  ;  J.  Smeatham,  182  ;  J.ames  Ward, 
29  ;  Thomas  Weaver,  409  ;  J.  Withers, 
391 
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Oilontoglossum  x  Bradshawise,  113  ; 
crispum  Cooksonine,  157 ;  crispum 
Grairianum,  507  ;  crispum  Persim¬ 
mon,  441 

Odontoglossura,  a  gold  medal,  135 
Onions,  208 ;  nitrate  of  soda  for,  327  ; 

varieties  of,  64 
Opuntias,  495 
Orchards,  spraying,  514 
Orchidology,  a  revolution  in,  485 
Orchids,  week's  cultural  notes,  3,  £5, 
47,  71,  91,  113,  135,  157,  177,  197,  240, 
245,  265,  2S7,  ‘03,  331,  353,  377,  397, 
421,  441,  479,  4S5,  507,  529,  553 
Orchids— Cattleya  Bowringiana,  a  good, 
70;  Cattleya  x  Enid  magniflca,  265; 
Cattleya  Harrisonife,  70  ;  Cattleya 
Magneana,  442  ;  Cattleya  x  Maroni, 
287 ;  Cattleya  Mossiee  Arnoldiana, 
Low’s  var.,  91 ;  Cypripedium  Galatea 
majus,  47  ;  Cypripedium  x  J.  'Wilson 
Potter,  177  ;  Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Piit, 
377  ;  Cypripedium  x  cenanthum  super¬ 
bum,  135 ;  Cypripedium  Pitcherianum 
Williamsi,  309;  Dendrobium  Wardia- 
num,  486  ;  Dendrobium  Wiganins 
xanthochilum,  245  ;  Disa  grandiflora, 
64,  265  ;  Habenaria  carnea,  92  ; 
Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Doris  magnifica, 
366  ;  Odontoglossum  x  Bradsbawife, 
113  ;  cirrhosum,  Pitts  var.,  553  ; 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Cooksoni<e, 
157  ;  Odontoglossum  crispum  Grairi¬ 
anum,  507  ;  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Persimmon,  441  ;  Odontoglossum  x 
Waltoniense,  70 ;  PhaiusxCooksonife, 
353  ;  Phalpenopsis  Youngi,  421  ; 
.Sacco  abium  cceleste,  25  ;  Sobralia 
leucoxantha,  331 ;  Sophro-Cattleya 
X  eximia,  3  ;  Zygopetalum  crinitum 
cieruleum,  197 

Orchids  at  Highbury,  397  ;  at  Kew, 
70 ;  a  lady  Orchid  grower,  71  ;  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  177  ;  Capt.  Holford’s, 
441  ;  Dendrobium,  a  good,  453 ; 
great  sale  of,  529  ;  hints  on  cul¬ 
ture,  421  ;  leaf  soil  for,  202,  245;  Mr. 
F.  W .  Moore  on,  353  ;  Odontoglossum, 
a  gold  medal,  185;  “Review,  the 
Orchid,”  331  ;  sale  of,  in  Manchester, 
274  ;  sold,  valuable,  319  ;  sale  of  a 
valuable  (O.  crispum  Raymond  Craw- 
shay,  250  gns.),  487  ;  terrestrial  genera, 
421 ;  whence  they  obtain  phosphates, 
283 

Order  changeth,  the  old,  215 

Orphan  Fund,- bothy  bexes  for  the,  1S2 

Orpington,  Kent,  76 

Oxford,  and  County  Council  work,  162 

Pachir.x  insignisr-  339 
Pfeouia  Association,  a,  79 
Peeonia  lutea,  366,  540  ;  the  modern,  78 
P;eonies,  acres  of,  235  ;  herbaceous,  134  ; 
the,  559 

Palm  leaves,  scale  on,  193 
Pansy  and  Viola  Society,  a  National,  99 
Paris  streets,  decorations  in,  at  the 
King’s  visit,  430 

Park,  an  historic  London,  210;  anew 
Bradford,  30  ;  a  St.  Andrews,  274 
Park  Royal,  513 

Parks,  addition  to  London,  264  ;  and 
gardens,  British  public,  223  ;  value 
of,  158 

Park  Place,  Henley,  161 
Par.-ley,  5 

Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  99 
Pea,  Autocrat,  202 

Peas,  Hartford’s  Success,  and  Dickson 
and  Robinson’s  Leviathan,  254  ;  va¬ 
rieties  of,  53 

Peach  shoots  and  leaves  suffering,  345 ; 
tree,  leaves  and  stems  of,  for  opinion 
304  ;  tree  not  setting  its  fruit,  371 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  disbudding, 
41  ;  ventilating  houses  of,  41;  varie¬ 
ties  for  cropping  in  different  months, 
41 

Peaches,  cold  storage  experiments  with, 
139  ;  disease  (Sprerotheca  pannosa) 
affecting,  461  ;  shrivelling  be'ore 
stoning,  502 


Pear,  Josephine  de  Malines,  186  ;  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  125  ;  Marie  Louise, 
81 ;  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  387 
Pears,  cordon,  35,  54,  92;  cordon,  at 
Hartham  Park,  Wilts,  449 
Pelargonium  disease,  298 
Pelargoniums,  their  history,  659 
‘‘  Percentages  ”  in  liquid  solutions,  510 
Pereskias,  653 
Perfumes,  423 

Pests,  garden.  Bill  to  deal  with,  274  ; 
of  fruit  trees— American  blight,  moss 
and  lichen,  red  spider,  scales,  24  (see 
also  Moths) 

Petroleum  as  an  Insecticide,  437 
Phaius  X  Cooksonire,  279,  353 
Pharmacy  Act  Amendment  Bill,  122, 
428,  469 

Philadelphus,  the,  158 
Photogiaphy,  minute  of  Council  of 
R.H.  S.  concerning,  384  ;  communica¬ 
tion  with  reference  to,  638 
Phyllocacti,  2G6 

Phytoptis  ribis,  exiermination  of,  251, 
298 

Pilocereiis,  notes  on,  398 
Pine-apple  notes,  81, 144  ;  young  suck¬ 
ers,  275,  312 

Pinguicula  caudita  superba,  336 
Pipes,  hot-water,  painting  with  lamp 
black  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  131 
Pittencrieff  estate,  Fife,  purchase  of,  71 
Plant— distribution,  elementary  notes 
on,  230,  290,  329,  418  ;  diseases,  insect 
foes,  8,  195  ;  lists  and  guides,  160 ; 
pests,  351 

Plants,  Barr’s  hardy,  376 ;  etherisation 
of,  90,  163;  growth  of,  at  night,  17  ; 
hardy  border,  396  ;  hardy  bulbous, 
514;  medicinal,  385  ;  perennial,  from 
seed,  57  ;  some  hard-wooded,  336 
Plum,  Cox’s  Emperor,  281 
Plums,  for  marketing,  20 
Pollen,  453 

Polyanthuses,  gold-laced,  385 
Poppy,  double,  M'hite  Swan,  230  ;  the, 
559 

Potato,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  423  ;  Sut¬ 
ton's  Reliance,  257 

Potatoes,  63  ;  artificial  manure  for,  304  ; 
chemical  manure  for,  86  ;  gappy  rows 
of,  379  ;  kainit  and  basic  slag  for,  86  ; 
manuring  land  after  Oats  for,  202  ; 
notes  on,  312,  356 ;  spraying  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  502 
Pots,  Seakale,  made  from  galvanised 
iron,  212 

Presentation— Mr.  Alfred  Chas.  Wood, 
293 

Piimrose,  the  early,  243 
Primula  obconica,  516  ;  ovalifolia,  355  ; 
rosea,  296 

Primulas,  Carter’s,  17S  ;  Chinese,  4S4  ; 

Star,  247  ;  Sutton’s,  144 
Propagation,  methods  of,  layers,  38,  ISl 
Pseudomorphs,  knots  in  trees  as,  190 
Publications  received,  41,  119,  258,  315, 
41.5,  466 

Pjrethrum  uliginosum,  493 

Quantities  of  market  products,  42 
Queen  Alexandra  and  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens,  96 

Queensland,  fruit  from,  275 


Rest,  483 
Rhipsalis,  286 

Rhododendron,  Countess  of  Hadding¬ 
ton,  299 

Rhododendrons,  grafting,  241  ;  hardy. 
246 ;  intermediate  house,  382  ;  their 
cultural  needs,  64;  IVaterer  and  Sons’, 
Messrs.  John,  541 

Rhubarb,  notes  on,  5  ;  the  earliest  anl 
best,  603 

Richmond  Hill,  the  view  from,  51 
Rides,  2!3 

Romans  and  plant  propagation,  295 
Romneya  Coulteri  at  Chester,  540 
Rood  Ashton,  Wiltshire,  141 
Roots  in  store,  5 

Rosa  anemonteflora,  42  ;  AVichuraiana, 
where  to  plant,  87 

Rose,  Becker’s  Ideal,  248  ;  Devoniensis, 
247  ;  Her  Majesty,  255  ;  La  France, 
a  new  sport  from,  116  ;  JIareehal  Niel 
and  others  under  glass,  327  ;  Mrs. 
.J.  Laing,  235  ;  as  a  standard,  557 
Rose  catalogues,  17  ;  exhibits,  464  > 
growing  in  Hawaii,  48  ;  leaves,  in¬ 
jured,  524  ;  new  striped  in  the  way 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  193;  notes 
from  Newton  Mearns,  354;  screen,  a, 
116 

Roses,  a  critique  on  the  “old 
favourites,”  137,  168,  187 ;  ever- 

blooming,  160  ;  for  California,  48  ; 
for  shrubberies,  wood,  and  landscape 
planting,  220 ;  in  Canada,  158  ;  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  454,  464  ;  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  28  ;  Irish,  442,  490,.  514,  '534  ; 
new  H.P.'s,  398  ;  new  Hybrid  Teas  for 
1903,  310,  332 ;  new  Teas  for  1903,  137  ; 
new,  to  plant  in  March,  266 ;  old 
favourites  of  sterling  worth,  116; 
Penzance  Briar,  220  ;  pillar,  516; 
pruning,  327  ;  some  old  favourites,  4  ; 
striped,  200  ;  summer,  200  ;  the  Hybrid 
Tea,  178;  two  good  Wichuraiana  hy¬ 
brids,  116 
Roseries,  48 

Rossdhu,  Dumbartonshire,  28 
Royal  Aquarium,  entertainment  to  the 
employes,  after  the  sale  of,  79; 
Gardens,  the,  and  Queen  Alexandra, 
93;  Horticultural  Society,  the  (an 
R.A’.),  146  ;  Institution  lectures,  341 
Rudbeckia  calif ornica,  450  ;  laciniata, 
4.-2 

Rumex  in  pastures,  393 
Russia,  forestry  in,  200 


Saccoi9,bium  cceleste,  25 
Saints,  flowers  of  the,  309 
Sand  dunes  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  50 
Sarracenias,  a  specialist  in  (Mr.  A.  J.  A. 
Bruce),  456 

Sauromatum  guttatum,  lOS 
Savoys,  April,  425 

Saxifraga  Grisebachi,  207  ;  ligulata, 
184 

Schedules,  exhibition,  192,  276,  324 
Schools,  horticultural  training  in  Great 
Britain,  325 

Scientist,  an  eminent  practical,  159 


Railway  cars,  flowers  for,  97  ;  com¬ 
panies  and  Covent  Garden,  274 
Rainfall— at  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge, 
AVilts,  34  ;  in  1932,  at  Temple  House 
Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Berks,  34  ; 
relation  of,  to  water  in  a  well  (Royal 
.Aleteorological  Society),  479  ;  the 
great,  537 

Rain,  frost,  and  snow,  73 
Rains,  the  abnormal,  557 
Ranunculus  asiaticus,  forms  of,  3S2; 
nyssanus,  489 

Readers’  views,  17,  37,  49,  S3,  128,  116» 
168,  1S7,  202,  254,  271,  238,  318,  318, 
364,  378,  403,  428,  483,  508,  530,  531,  553 
Reading  and  study,  269 
Regent’s  Park  Botanical  Gardens,  636 
Rehmannia  angulata,  385,  422 


Scientific  Committee,  R.H.S. 

Acer  A’olxemi  frostbitten,  431 
Aconite  and  caterpillars,  431 
Alcohol  from  sawdust,  200 
Apple  stem  decayed,  189 
Araucaria  Bidwelli  cone,  124 
Argoti  Botanic  Gardens,  Malta,  SS7 
Aroids,  coloured  foliage,  387 
Assimilation,  experiments  at  Kew, 
277 

Azaleas  an  1  fumago,  255 
Bliglit  in  AVesteni  Australia,  343 
Boronia  megastigma  aurea,  279 
Box  plants  infested  with  Psjlla 
buxi,  515 

Bulbs  with  dying  roots,  130 
Calanthe  hybrids,  Mendel’s  prin¬ 
ciples  applied  to,  201 


Scientific  Committee— continued 
Calanthes  and  Mendel  s  Law,  276 
Calanthes,  hybrid,  190 
Campanula  rotundifolia,  diseased, 
124 

Carnation  cuttings  dying,  201 
Cattleya.  rapid  flowering,  190 
Cedrus  Deodara,  84 
Celeriac,  84 

Chestnut  trees,  dead,  124 
Chrysanthemum  diseased,  189,  201 
Cineraria  diseased,  255 
Club  root  in  Cruciferne,  124 
Codlin  moth  in  California,  197 
Conifers,  201 
Crane-fly  grubs,  387 
Cruciferse,  club  root  in,  124 
Cyclamen,  monstrous,  201 
Cypripedium  crosses,  277 
Cypripedium  Fairrieanum  hybrids, 
201 

Cypripedium  synanthie,  193 
Daphne  Mezereum,  parasite  on,  201 
Disease,  Fig,  498 ;  Melon,  498 
Eelworms,  189 

Euonymus  and  caterpillars,  277 
Figs,  diseased,  498 
Fuchsia  malformed,  431 
Gelatinous  substances,  183 
Grubs  in  soil,  189 
Hippeasfrum  hybrid.  277 
Hybrids,  Odontoglossum,  reversion 
in,  277 

Hymenocallis  hybrid,  277 
Ismene  calathina,  bulb  germinating, 
124 

Larch,  diseased,  545  ;  killed  by  salt 
spray,  645 

Legislation  (proposed)  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  fruit  trees,  843 
Lemon,  dialysi-s,  498 
Lilium  flower  stalks,  sclerotium  on, 
124 

Loganberry  roots,  84 
Maize  androgynous,  84 
Mangold  diseased,  545 
Manure  with  grubs,  343 
Alendel’s  Law,  Calanthes  and,  276 
Millipedes,  plants  attacked  by,  645 
Narcisssus  with  double  corona,  343  ; 

with  second  corona,  387 
Peas  attacked  by  beetles,  343 ; 
attacked  by  grubs,  84,  124  ; 
weevilled,  124 
Pelargonium  disease,  276 
Pelargonium  stipules,  uses  of,  124 
Pinus  Bungeana,  bark,  84 
Placea  lutea,  277 

Plants,  attacked  by  millipedes,  545  ; 
climbing,  84 

Plum  trees,  diseased,  515 
Pollination,  practical,  84 
Primrose,  Chinese,  Ivy-leaved,  190  ; 

malformed,  343 
Ranunculus  arvensis,  84 
Rose-shoot  with  grub,  343 
•  Sawdust,  alcohol  from,  201 
Saxifraga  BuT.seriana  diseased,  190 
Scientific  investigations,  255,  343 
Sclerotium  on  Lilium  flower  stalks, 
124 

Soil,  copper  in,  276  ;  with  myce¬ 
lium,  189 

Statistical  variations,  101 
Stone  embedded  in  a  tree,  255 
Trees,  Larch,  disease,  277  ;  in  Park 
Lane,  277 

Tulostoma  mammosum,  431 
Yucca  recurva,  diseased,  84 


Scottish  notes— Hamilton  gardeners, 
Alex.  Cjoss  and  Sons,  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  538 
Sea  gulls  in  gardens,  241 
Seakale  seeding,  437  ;  varie'  ies  of,  258 
Seed  catalogues,  a  study  of,  75  ;  cata¬ 
logues,  the  new,  29 ;  collapse,  a 
poet’s  song  of,  97 ;  grass,  sowin  r, 
288  ;  order,  the  vegetable,  53 
Sequoias,  the  gi  uit,  158 
Sheffield,  gardens  round,  294,  313,  S40, 
380,  401,  417,  518 
Showing,  illegal,  37 
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Shrewsbury,  celebration  of  the  500tb 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of,  430 
Shrublanil  Park,  Suffolk,  60,  55t 
Shrubs  and  evergreen?,  clipping,  78 ; 
cheap  book  on  tree?  and,  S3  ;  forcing 
branches  of  hardy,  85  ;  ornamental 
trees  and,  197,  263,  287  ;  planting,  42 
Silkworms  and  silkworm  rearing,  522 
.Sisyrynchium  pauiculatum,  376 
Size,  the  craze  against  (see  fugitive 
notes',  37 

Slugs,  capturing  garden,  557 
Smilax  argyrea  and  others,  76 
Snaith  Brook,  Sheffield,  447 
Snowdrop  disease,  247 
Snow,  rain,  and  frost,  73 
Sobrali  r  leucoxantha.  331 
Societies— Royal  Horticultural  and  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society’s  debt.  408 

Societies— MEETINGS  and  shows. 
Bath  and  West  of  England  ana 
Southern  Counties  Show  at 
Bristol,  499 

Beckenham  Horticultural,  30,  80, 
166 

Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Show,  660 
Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Association,  80,  169 
Birmingham  Gardeners’  Associ¬ 
ation,  123,  208,  345,  387  ;  High¬ 
bury  visit,  558 

Bolton  Horticultural,  Self  help  and 
Benevolent,  513,  538,  556 
Bristol  Gardeners’,  62,  124,  167,  209, 
257,  433,  550 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  62 
Canterbury  Gardeners’,  51 
Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association,  6, 
97,  102,  139,  149,  167,  183,  208,  251 
Che.ster  Paxton,  106,  125,  203,  239, 
363 

Chislehiir.st  (Kent)  Gardeners’,  208 
Co-operative  Banks’  Association, 
the,  annual  report,  513 
Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement,  29,  80  ;  annual  social 
dinner,  SO  :  103,  140j  239,  2S1,  345, 
333,  433,  5C0 

Darlingtou  Spring  Show,  3SS 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardener,?’,  119, 
.  183 

Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Show, 
467 

Dorchester  Gardeners’  (new),  50, 167 
Dumfries  shire  and  Galloway  Horti¬ 
cultural,  96 

Ealing  Horticultural,  190 
East  Liverpool  Chrysanthemum,  257 
Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners’,  6 
English  Arboricultural,  363 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution,  50  ;  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing,  93  ;  Liverpool  Gardeners’  and 
the,  203  ;  239,  280 

Hamilton  Gardening  and  Forestry, 
140 

Highgate  Chrysanthemum,  280 
Horticultural  Club,  62,  139,  166,  344 
Hull  and  East  Biding  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  453 

Huyton  and  Roby  Horticultural,  183 
Ipswich  Gardeners’,  30,  103,  125, 
148,  182,  257 

I.sleof  Wight  Horticultural,  279,  314 
I.sle  of  Wight  Rose,  388 
La  Society  Royale  d'Agriculture  et 
de  Botanique  de  Gand,  383 
Linnetn  Society,  30 
Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners’,  23"), 
453 

LiveriJe.ol  Grain,  Root,  and  Fruit 
Show,  annual  meeting  and  pre¬ 
sentation,  102 

Livei  pool  Horticultural  Association 
(annual  dinner),  84,  97  ;  annual 
meeting,  139  ;  183 

London  Dahlia  Union,  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  its  action  in  the  form  of 
a  plain  statement.  114 
Manchester  Botanical,  12  j 
Manche.ster  Horticultural,  168 
Manchester  Whit  Show,  499  • 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso¬ 
ciation,  62  149,  218,  431,  511 


Societies,  &c.— continued. 

Midland  Daffodil,  annual  spring 
exhibition,  368 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’, 
Liverpool  Branch,  280,  453 
National  Chrysanthemum,  IS,  167, 
209 

National  Dahlia,  30,  51  ;  annual 
report,  103, 123 

National  Fruit  Growers’ Federation 
(extended  notice),  56,  84,  167,  251 
National  Primula  aud  Auricula 
(Southern  section),  166,  (NortlD, 
79,  131,  (Midland)  281 
National  Sweet  Pea,  annual  report, 
18  ;  its  judges,  338,  364,  373 
National  Tulip,  annual  show,  457 
Newport-  (Mon.)  Gardeners’,  84,  126, 
167,  208,  2S0,  344,  546 
Notts  Horticultural,  459 
Pharmaceutical  Socitty,  the,  187 
Reading  and  District  Gardeners’, 
19,  125,  167,  203,  280,  345,  430  ; 
outing  to  Bear  Wood,  558 
Redhill  and  Reigate  Gardeners’, 
102,  183,  363 

Royal  Agricultural  of  England, 
London  Show,  564 
Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent,  7 
Royal  Botanic,  80,  280;  its  history, 
505  ;  “New  Plants  ”  meeting,  560 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Spring  Show,  499 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
annual  general  meeting,  169 
Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland,  IS 
Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  61, 
101,  147  ;  annual  general  meeting, 
118  ;  189,  233,  255,  277,  313,  365, 
468,  519  ;  committees,  lists  of,  162  ; 
Scientific  Committee  (see  also 
column),  101, 189,  255,  343,  387,  431, 
497,  519,  645  ;  minute  of  Council, 
adopted  April  21,  1903,  concern¬ 
ing  photography,  384  ;  communi¬ 
cation  relating  to,  538;  Temple 
Show,  470 

Royal  Meteorological,  50,  103,  110, 
190,  239,  388,  430,  479,  558 
Royal  National  Tulip  (Show),  545 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural,  7 
Royal  Southampton  Horticultural, 
June  Show,  546 

Scottish  Horticultural,  63,  126,  204, 
344,  433,  500  ;  annual  excursion, 
643 

Semi-Teetotal  Pledge  Association, 
513 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural, 
281,  430  ;  schedule  of,  203 
Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’, 
12,  103,  183,  281,  387,  500,  558 
Shropshire  Horticultural,  annual 
meeting,  277 

Sutton  Coldfield  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  239 

Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds 
for  Trade  Purposes  Protection,  250 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident,  50,  239,  361,  512  ; 

annual  general  meeting,  report 
and  balance-sheet,  256 
Waterford  Horticultural,  166 

Soil,  tightening,  about  newly  planted 
stock, 489 

Soils  for  fiuit  trees,  199 
Solanum  Wendlandi,  385 
Sophro-Cattleya  X  eximia,  3 
South  Africa,  emigration  and  fruit 
culture,  50  ;  flora  of,  514 
.South  Kensington  Garden  (Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society).  4i.3 
Spinach,  notes  on,  53  ;  summer,  205 
“  .Sparrers,”  421 
Sparrow,  the  house,  413 
Spiraea  confusa,  510 

Sprays  and  .sprayers  for  fruit  trees,  333, 
371 

Spring,  in  the  flower  garden,  386  ; 

Number,  the,  271  ;  the  guerdon  of,  354 
Springtail,  a,  210 
Springtide,  250 

Strawberry  forcing,  423 ;  plan'.s  gone 
blind,  304 


Strawberries  at  Box  Hill  Gardens,  Bath, 
423  ;  affected  by  leaf-spot,  481  ;  in 
pots,  28,  119,  184,  404 ;  large,  469 ; 
mildew  in,  415 

Strathfleldsaye,  Reading,  161 
Stem  growth,  341 
Stock,  Princess  Alice,  391 
Stocks,  Ten-week,  288 
St.  George,  Royal  Society  of,  321 
Stork,  a  young,  25 

Sulphate  of  copper,  spraying  Potatoes 
■with,  502 

Sundriesmen,  horticultural,  and  the 
Holland  House  show,  537 
Sunflowers  and  malaria,  541 
Superphosphates,  379,  403 
Sutton’s,  a  party  visit  to,  98  ;  new 
plant  houses,  145 
Swallows  re-appear,  275 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  283 
Sweet  Corn,  notes  on,  70 
Sweet  Peas,  146,  207 
Switzerland,  plant  protection  in,  453 


Tapton  Court,  Sheffield,  340 
Tasmania,  Cactus  Dahlias  in,  483 ;  its 
springtime,  71 

Temple  Flower  Show,  470  ;  certificates 
and  awards  of  merit,  479  ;  floral 
groups  (hardy  flowers)  &c  ,472  ;  fruits 
and  vegetables,  477  ;  list  of  medal 
awards,  478 ;  miscellaneous  (plant 
groups),  477  ;  Orchids,  470  ;  Rose.=, 
476  ;  trees  and  shrubs,  476 
Temple,  Sir  William,  267 
Tennis  court,  maiking  out  a,  305 
Thames  Conservancy,  the,  ^75 
Thingwall,  a  memory  of,  182 
Thinking,  25 

Thomson,  W.  H.,  coming  of  age  of,  302 
Thrush,  the  Missel,  402 
'Thunderstorm,  a  London  winter,  29 ; 
London,  495 

'Thymes  for  rockeries,  336 
Tigridias.  317 

Timber  crop,  the  value  of  a,  307 
Tomato  plants,  caterpillar  destroying, 
34;  the  Tree,  406  ;  with  tissue  dir 
coloured,  625 

Tomatoes,  cow  aud  horse  manure  for_ 
525;  outdoor,  510;  proportions  of 
kainit  and  ba‘'ic  slag  for,  86  ;  syring¬ 
ing  when  flower,  525  ;  thinning,  to 
increase  size,  523  ;  varieties  of,  70; 
with  leaves  curled  (“Sleeping’’ 
disease),  502 

Trade  notes— Barr’s  Hardy  Plant  Cata¬ 
logue,  200;  Bar.’s  Seed  Guide,  61  i 
Alfred  Chandler,  415  ;  John  Forbe.«, 
172;  A.  Le  Gwillim,  172;  Peter 
Henderson  aud  Co.,  172  ;  H.  J.  Jones, 
172  ;  Kelway  and  Sou,  172  ;  John  K. 
King  and  Sons,  108  ;  Pattisson  Lawn 
Boots,  193  ;  J.  Peed  and  Son,  200 ; 
Redlands  Nursery  Co.,  193 ;  Ant. 
Roozen  and  Son,  172  ;  Shanks’  Lawn 
Mowers,  210  ;  Ware’s  new  Catalogue, 
64 ;  Ware’s  Plant  Catalogue,  210 ; 
Webb  and  .Sons,  172— Begonia  special, 
ists  (B.  R.  Davis  and  Son),  260  ; 
Bitter-oil  Insecticide,  459  ;  native 
guano,  260;  “Nicoticide”  vapouriser, 
543  ;  recent  catilogues,  172  ; 
season,  a  w’et  and  sunless,  and  the 
seed  crop,  64 ;  sprayer,  the  Tala, 
561 ;  sprayers  for  garden  purposes, 
283  ;  syringe.  West’s  patent  spray,  513 
Transvaal,  gardening  in  the,  232 
Tree,  a  history,  348 

Trees,  affect  soil  temperature,  115 ; 
average  age  of,  115;  big,  in  California, 
65 ;  distance  apart  for,  288 ;  for 
London,  153;  historic  Oak,  63;  in 
London’s  new  streets,  452  ;  Ivy-clad, 
557  ;  knots  on,  as  pseudomorphs,  196 
Trees  and  shrubs,  new,  376;  orna¬ 
mental,  197,  216,  253,  287 
Tulip,  English  floriats’,  399 
Tulips,  a  hint  for  forcing,  233  ;  early- 
single,  337  ;  flowering  close  to  the  soil, 
130  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  430 
Turnip,  culture,  537  ;  the  old-fashioned^ 
155 


Turnips,  finger  and  toe  i.-i,  450  ;  vaiietie.s 
of,  53 

Vegetable  (see  kitchen  garden)  notes, 
5,  536  ;  seed  order,  the,  53,  70 
Vegetables,  food  requirements  of,  133 ; 
Irish,  for  the  English  market,  166 ; 
kainit  for,  260 
Veitch  Memorial  Fund,  122 
Vine,  Gros  Maroc  not  showing  fruit, 
348  ;  manure,  Thomson’s,  502 ;  the 
(leading  article\  396 ;  shoots  and 
leaves  for  opinion,  393 
Vines,  about  thirty  years  old,  cutting 
down,  108  ;  cut  back.  247  ;  from  eyes, 
247  ;  disbudding,  241  ;  early  forced, 
59  ;  eyes  and  cut  backs,  119  ;  outdoor, 
74  ;  scorched,  437  ;  six  varieties  of 
Grape,  to  supply  from  Sept,  to  Xmas, 
108 

Viola  cucullata,  357 

Violet  frames  in  an  American  nursery, 
450  ;  notes  from  Bristol,  112 
Violet,  a  bank  of,  354  ;  manure  for,  86 
Vitality,  persistent,  49 

Walks  and  promenades,  58;  construc¬ 
tion  of,  233;  drives  and  rides,  233  ; 
the  sward  pathway,  233 
Wallflower.i  at  Chester,  427 
Water  Lily,  the  Blue,  457 
IV’ater  Lilies,  depth  of  water  for  the 
growth  of,  86  ;  planting  hardy,  540 
Water  plant  going  rotten,  131 
Watson,  George  C.,  a  Scotch  American, 
363 

Weather,  April,  in  mid-Sussex,  363  ; 
at  Abbots  Leigh,  Sussex,  51,  123.  203, 
3-20  ,  407  ,  524  ;— December,  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  1902,  51,  87  ;  January,  140  ; 
February,  251 ;  March,  320 ;  April, 
407  ;  May,  524  ;— Chiswick,  London 
(see  meteorological  observations  at) ; 
at  Hamilton,  N.B.,  87,  97,  123,  166, 
1^7,  239,  251,  275,  320,  341,  363,  407, 
430,  46’,  557  ;  of  1902,  the  (H.  H.  Hard¬ 
ing),  67;  foiecasts,  daily,  during 
harvest.  467  ;  in  Lanarkshire,  51 ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  123  ; 
in  the  north,  7,  51,  87,  96,  123,  140, 
166, 192,  -203,  239,  275,  297,  3-20,  341,  363, 
407 ;  notes,  Scottish,  140  ;  Temple 
House  Gardens,  Bucks,  140,  204,  320, 
407,  524  ;  the,  204  ;  the  (R.V.).  271; 
the  cold,  341 
Weathers,  Mr.  J.,  209 
Webster,  Mr.  A.  D, ,  251 
Weeds  on  greens,  objectionable,  58 
Week,  a  wet,  430 
Weevil,  the  red-legged,  85 
IVelwitschia,  Dr.,  and  W.  mirabili.i, 
38 

Wheat  after  Sainfoin,  unsatisfactory, 
21-2 

Whittinghame,  Haddingtonshire,  33 
Williams  and  Son,  B.  S.,  267 
Williams’  Memorial  Trust,  250 
Willow,  Napoleon’s,  429;  propagation. 
131 

Willows,  Weeping,  in  the  I’nited 
States,  340 

Wilson.  John  H.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  E  ,  159, 
137 

Windsor,  the  long  walk  at,  512 
Wines,  Italian,  428 

Winter  moth,  the,  276  ;  caterpillar, 
destruction  of  the,  298,  333 
Wisley  estate,  the,  334 
Wokefield  Park,  Mortimer,  161 
Women  as  gardeners,  463 ;  field  work 
for,  144  ;  in  market  gardening,  10 
Woodlands  menaced,  362 
Work  for  the  week  (see  also  kitchen 
garden,  fruit  forcing,  hardy  fruit, 
vegetable  notes.  Orchids),  19,  41,  63, 
85,  1-29,  150,  171,  191,  240,  259,  232,  303, 

■  326,  347,  391,  413,  4'33.  501,  543 
Worms  casting  u))  on  gravel,  193 
Worth  Park,  Sussex,  120 

Vucca  acutifolia,  324;  gloriosa,  at 
Bridge  Hill,  Canterbury,  514 
Y  UCC33,  433 

Zone,  the  tropical,  3-29 
Zygopetalum  crinitum  cwruleum,  197 
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Specialities  for  Exhibitors 

—  AM)  — 

Certain  Prizewinners. 

PEAS,  Pennells  LEVIATHAN,  largest  i)otls  in 

Liiltivation  . per  pkt.  1/(J 

,,  DUKE  OF  ALBANY,  Selected  and  Iin- 

proved  ..  . per  quart  1/- 

BROAD  BEANS,  Pennells  MAMMQTH  LONG- 
POD,  quite  distinct  and  larger  than  any 
other  Bean  in  cultivation  ..  per  quart  1/- 

,,  ,,  Pennells  GREEN  GIANT,  specially 

selected  stock  of  gveeti  Bunvards  per  quart  1/- 
RUNNER  BEANS,  Pennells  BEST  OF  ALL^ 

. per  quart  1/- 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  Pennells  SELECTED 

.  neroz,  6d. 

CABBAGE,  Pennells  SUPERFINE,  earliest 
spring  Cabbage  and  by  far  the  best  for 
autumn  sowing. .  ..  per  oz  9d 

CARROT,  Pennells  EARLY  \  extra  fine  / 
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New  Year's  Address. 


T  is  now  a  good  many  years  since 
my  late  revered  friend,  Dr. 
Hogg,  asked  me  to  address  his 
readers  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  which  I  gladly  did  for  his 
sake  and  for  that  of  the  Journal. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  camaraderie 
which  seems  to  bind  its  readers  together 
in  a  way  that  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  noticed  in  any  other  publication  of  the 
kind,  aud  although  year  after  year  has  reduced 
the  numbers  of  those  to  whom  I  first  addressed 
my  message,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  many 
yet  remain  who  would  wonder  what  had 
become  of  me  if  I  failed  to  appear  in  my  usual 
place.  As  is  well  known  to  many  of  my 
readers,  circumstances  have  greatly  altered 
with  me  during  the  past  twelve  months;  a  very 
serious  illness,  which  at  one  time  those  about 
me  thought  would  have  been  fatal,  laid  hold  of 
me  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  as  it 
left  me  very  much  crippled  by  rheumatism,  I 
thought  my  work  was  well  nigh  done.  It  has, 
however,  pleased  God  to  raise  me  up,  and  once 
again  on  the  invitation  of  tlie  son  of  my  old 
friend  1  venture  to  perform  a  work  in  which 
I  have  always  taken  much  pleasure. 

I  have  alw’ays  considered  that  as  a  horti¬ 
culturist  my  own  thoughts  and  those  of  many 
of  my  readers  would  revert  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  whose  vicissitudes  I 
have  watched  for  many  years.  I  have  seen  it 
when  it  was  in  a  veritable  Slough  of  Despond, 
when  it  was  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
S.  Kensington,  where  it  was  a  horticultural 
society  in  name  only,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  I  have  lived  to  witness  its  revival  when  it 
floundered  out  of  that  slough.  I  always  feel 
thankful  that  iu  some  measure  I  have  contri¬ 
buted  indirectly  towards  its  revival,  for  it  was 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  which  I 
had  been  able  to  establish  iu  1876,  that  the 
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first  «leams  of  light  dawned  u)iou  tli  e  Society.  It  had  been 
bound  in  swaddling  clothes  by  its  charter,  which  was  regarded 
by  many  as  a  sort  of  fetish  or  some  sacred  bogey  on  which  it 
Avould  be  a  sacrilegious  thing  to  lay  hands  ;  but  at  that  dinner  it 
was  proposed  to  form  a  committeo'  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
There  are  a  few  men  who  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in 
connection  with  this  revival.  Foremost  amongst  these  I  think 
we  must  place  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who  has  for  so  many  years 
been  its  president,  a  chivalry  which  does  him  infinite  credit,  as 
notwithstanding  the  many  unpleasantnesses  which  he  had  to 
endure  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  revival,  he  loyally  held  fast  to 
its  fortunes.  The  Society  still  has  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and 
advice,  and  its  warmest  supporters  hope  that  he  may  continue 
long  to  be  its  president. 

Of  late  years,  under  the  able  and  courteous  guidance  of  my 
good  friend  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  Society  has  made  rapid 
and  continuous  progress,  and  now  it  proposes  to  celebrate  its 
centenary  in  1904  by  the  erection  of  a  hall  and  offices,  which 
shall  serve  all  the  interests  of  horticulture.  The  gift  of  Sir 
Henry  Schrhder  of  To, 000  has  given  this  object  of  the  Society 
a  grand  start,  and  when  one  glances  through  the  list  of  its 
members  and  sees  how  many  men  of  wealth  and  position  belong 
to  it,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  Council.  Already  plans  have 
been  submitted  to  the  members  for  the  uew  building,  and,  of 
course,  with  the  usual  privilege  of  John  Bull,  they  have  been 
hailed  with  a  chorus  of  disapprobation.  These  are  things  to 
which  in  our  public  life  w'e  are  accustomed,  but  somehow'  or 
other  good  comes  of  it,  the  details  are  well  threshed  out,  and 
ultimately,  no  doubt,  a  result  worthy  of  the  Society’s  position 
Avill  be  cari’ied  out.  The  undertaking  is  under  the  immediate 
I)atronage  of  Their  Gracious  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
of  Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  loyal  subjects 
are  not  likely  to  leave  them  to  make  an  abortive  attempt. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  direction  that  the  renew'ed  life  of  the 
Society  is  manifest.  During  the  Course  of  the  past  year  more 
than  a  thousand  new  FelloAvs  have  been  elected,  and  as  a  result, 
I  suppose,  of  this  the  fortnightly  meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall  have 
been  crowded  with  visitors  (formerly  they  were  but  a  few 
scattered  through  the  room),  and  the  grand  Temple  Show  has 
offered  its  usual  attractions  to  the  Fellows  and  the  public  in 
general.  I  say  nothing  of  the  hardy  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  first,  because  it  was  not  as  good  as  usual  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  season,  and  also  because  it  is  probable  it  will 
not  be  held  there  again.  The  show  at  Holland  House  was.  I 
believe,  a  failure  in  every  respect ;  the  serious  illness  of  His 
Majesty,  which  appeared  at  one  time  so  likely  to  be  fatal,  inter¬ 
fered  with  it,  and  the  announcement  of  a  Rose  show  to  be  held 
within  a  few  days  by  the  National  Rose  Society  at  the  Temple, 
conduced  to  this  end. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  while  all  this  show  of  active  life 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Avas  manifested,  one  place 
that  has  been  connected  with  horticulture,  and  especially  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Royal  Aquarium  has  been  purchased  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  who  propose  to  erect  upon  the  site  a  block  of 
buildings  for  religious  purposes  connected  with  their  body  ;  and 
the  Crystal  Palace  also,  to  Avbich  Ave  can  look  back  and  think  of 
the  many  splendid  shows  held  there,  is  so  crippled  in  its 
finances,  that  it  is  A'ery  unlikely  that  any  horticultural 
exhibition  Avill  take  place  there  again.  For  the  former  I  have 
no  regret,  but  I  must  feel  some  for  the  Palace.  Many  a 
pleasant  meeting,  especially  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  has 
been  celebrated  there,  and  no  better  place  could  be  found  for 
such  an  object  if  one  could  only  put  out  of  mind  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  it.  I  say  nothing  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
because  I  think  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  power  in  horticulture,  and 
yet  I  do  remember  the  time  when  its  exhibitions  in  its  charming 
grounds  w'ere  among  the  treats  to  which  we  always  looked  forward. 

Special  societies  have  been  affected  by  these  changes  and  by 
the  very  unpleasant  weather  of  the  past  season.  The  National 
Auricula  Society  presented  a  very  poor  collection  of  plants  ;  the 
northern  growers  were  again  absent,  and  I  quite  think  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  this  beautiful  flower  Avhich  AA'as  so  culti¬ 
vated  by  florists  in  times  past,  will  be  absent  from  our  exhibitions. 
The  truth  is  the  flower  requires  much  individual  attention  that 
growers  turn  from  it  to  those  that  require  less  care  and  are  more 
showy  in  their  attractions.  The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society, 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  and  the  Dahlia  Society  have  all  had  their 
admirers,  though  I  do  not  think  their  exhibitions  have  this  year 
been  a  ver^'  great  success — and  it  is  not  on  the  old  lines  that 
we  can  now  think  of  them.  As  for  the  Dahlia,  what  is  called 
tlie  Cactus  section  seems  to  absorb  the  interest  with  which  the 
flower  is  regarded. 


The  introduction  of  noA'elties  goes  on  still  apace,  fostered  by 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  remarkable  productions  from  abroad, 
but  unquestionably  our  hybridizers  have  been  very  active,  and 
Ave  find,  I  think,  proofs  of  their  activity  especially  among 
Orchids.  Some  Avill  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  that 
twenty-four  Cypripediums,'  twenty  Cattleyas,  and  thirty-eight 
Odontoglossums  haA’e  received  certificates  or  awards  of  merit, 
and  as  this  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  one  Avonders  what 
has  become  of  them  all.  The  raiser  of  a  neAv  Dahlia  has  no 
compunction,  Avheu  a  better  flower  of  the  same  class  makes  its 
appearance,  of  consigning  his  old  to  the  rubbish  heap  ;  but  it  is 
a  different  thing  Avith  an  Orchid,  and  we  may  again  ask,  Avhere 
are  all  those  which  have  been  certificated  or  had  awards  of 
merit  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  Thirty-seven  Dahlias  and 
fifteen  Chrysanthemums  have  also  received  aw'ards.  The  former 
are  mostly  those  of  the  Cactus  section,  which  seem  to  have  ousted 
the  old  florist  type,  which  I  recollect  Dr.  Liudley  stigmatised 
as  “  lumpish  and  inelegant.”  Nevertheless,  what  a  rage 
there  was  for  them  at  one  time,  and  how  we  used  to  Avatch 
with  interest  Mr.  Keynes  of  Salisbury',  and  Mr.  Turner  of 
Slough,  when  they  were  pitted  one  against  the  other !  It 
Avill  be  thus  seen,  I  think,  from  this  rapid  survey  of 
the  past  year  that  the  love  of  flowers  has  in  no  way 
diminished  amongst  us.  There  is  no  country  in  the  Avhole 
Avorld  in  Avhich  this  love  flourishes  as  in  England.  France  has 
done  much  by  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  those  who  have  taken 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  flowers  to  enrich  our  gardens  ;  but  yet 
Avhen  A\'e  go  abroad  to  see  flowers  we  are  constrained  to  go  to  a 
nurseryman,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  that  there  are  no  amateurs, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  in  France. 

I  have  always  taken  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  roll 
call  of  those  who  have  passed  away  from  us  during  the  past  year, 
and  foremost  amongst  those  whose  loss  we  regret  we  must  notice- 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Grahame,  one  of  the  most  generous  and  intelligent 
horticulturists  I  have  ever  met.  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  with  him  originated  the  idea  of  holding  a  floAver  show  in  the 
City  Avhich  culminated  in  the  great  Temple  Show  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  With  him,  too, 
originated  the  great  change  in  the  National  Rose  Society  of 
classifying  exhibitors  by  the  number  of  plants  grown  by  them, 
which  has  tended  more  than  anything  to  popularise  the  Rose 
amongst  exhibitors.  To  all  who  kneAv  him  his  loss  came  as  a 
great  shock  ;  he  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  all.  The 
melancholy  death  of  Mr.  H.  Selfe  Leonard  at  Rome,  owing  to 
his  having  accidentally  fallen  down  the  lift  at  an  hotel,  deprived 
us  of  one  of  our  most  successful  herbaceous  plant  growers.  And 
there  has  gone  from  our  midst  a  great  florist  and  amateur 
gardener  of  the  Victorian  age,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  whose  estate 
at  Wisley  is  about  to  be  sold;  and  of  others  I  must  name  Mr- 
David  Syme,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper  (an  aged  personality),  Charles 
Maries,  Ed.  J.  Beale,  and  Mr.  William  Bull  of  Chelsea. 

Gardening  literature  hasffieeu,  as  usual,  abundant.  Some 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Aveekly  journals  which  cater  to 
the  horticultural  tastes  of  the  public;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  I 
must  first  refer  to  our  Journal.  I  miss  from  its  pages  the  names 
of  many  who  used  to  be  regular  contributors ;  and  I  believe  I 
may  claim  to  be,  with  Mr.  Robert  Feuu,  the  oldest  on  its  list. 
The  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle  ”  still  worthily  maintains  its  position 
of  upholding  the  scientific  side  of  the  science  of  horticulture. 
The  “Garden,”  from  which  the  accomplished  co-editor.  Miss 
Jekyll,  has  retired,  does  its  best  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
the  old-fashioned  flowers  of  our  borders,  and  the  many  novelties- 
which  have  been  added  to  them;  while  the  “Gardener’s 
Magazine '’  has  placed  itself  second  to  noue  in  the  zeal  which 
it  displays  for  horticulture.  Of  the  smaller  publications  I  have 
little  to  say,  but  they  seem  to  be  prosperous.  Books  connected 
Avith  gardening  are  produced  from  time  to  time,  aud  I  believe  the}'^ 
possess  a  ready  sale  ;  so  in  this  respect  too  AA'e  are  moving  on. 

In  drawing  this  rapid  survey  to  a  close,  I  do  as  I  have  always 
done,  beg  the  favour  of  saying  a  few  personal  words.  It  has 
been  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  during  the  past  year 
I  have,  in  the  striking  words  of  Scripture,  “been  at  death’s 
door,”  and  that  at  one  time  none  of  those  around  me  expected 
that  I  should  survive.  This  illness  drew  forth  from  many  of  my 
friends  such  expressions  of  affectionate  love  and  sympathy  that. 
I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  it  had  not  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.  To  all  of  you  I  desire  to  express  my  thankfulness, 
and  trust  that  you  may  have  many  years  of  enjoyment  amongst 
the  floAvers  you  love  so  well.  I  am  now  in  my  eighty-fifth  year, 
my  time  here  cannot  be  for  long ;  up  to  the  last  I  shall  remember, 
I  hope,  all  the  kindness  aud  affection  I  have  received  from  you, 
and  that  God  may  slioAver  upon  you  His  richest  blessings  is  the 
sincere  Avish  of  your  friend  of  many  years. — D.,  Deni. 
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Sophro-Cattle.ya  x  eximia. 


\Vo  bring  again  to  notice  a  bigeneric  hybi’id  Orchid  of  much 
interest  and  beauty.  Tliis  was  raised  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons’ 
Cliclsea  nursery'  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  plants  have  often  been  seen 
at  Drill  Hall  shows.  Cattleya  Bowringiana  and  Sophronitis  grandi- 
llora  are  the  respective  parents  of  it,  and  a  certificate  was  aAvarded 
in  1894.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  purplish  rose,  the  lip 
))cing  darker,  and  pale  yellow  in  the  throat. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

With  the  new  year  comes  a  season  of  increased  activity  for 
Orchid  growers.  We  are  still  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  is  true,  and 
the  treatment  will  for  a  time  be  the  same,  but  it  is  not  far  now  to 
look  forward  to  the  busiest  time  of  all  for  repotting  and  rearranging 
the  houses.  As  a  means  of  preventing  delay  later  on,  the  stock  of 
potting  materials, 
of  baskets,  pots, 
labels,  and  stakes 
must  be  looked 
over  and  replen¬ 
ished  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Nothing  is 
more  vexatious  at 
a,  busy  season  than 
having  to  keep 
valuable  plants 
waiting  about  for 
attention  because 
some  necessary 
item  has  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

Peat  for  the 
p  s  e  u  d  o  -  b  u  1  bous 
Orchids  may  be 
p  r  e  pared  b  y 
liaving  all  sand 
and  earthy  por¬ 
tions  removed,  re¬ 
serving  the  fibre 
for  mixing  with 
fresh  sphagnum 
and  other  mate¬ 
rials.  Crocks 
should  be  got  ready' 
and  washed,  old 
crocks  being  pre¬ 
ferable  to  new 
ones.  Stakes  and 
labels  are  far 
better  made  at 
home  than  bought, 
the  wood  in  the 
cheap  foreign 
stakes  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many 
fungoid  attacks.  Wash  up  all  the  small  pans  and  pots  likely  to  Im 
needed,  and  whatever  new  ones  have  to  be  obtained  get  them  in 
early  and  soak  them  well  before  use.  A  hot,  dry  pot  is  very  injurious 
to  the  growing  tender  points  of  the  Orchid  roots. 

The  beautiful  Dendrobium  Phalcenopsis  is  now  about  over  for 
the  season,  and  although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  keep  the  plants 
dormant,  they  are  really  all  the  better  for  a  good  rest.  I  have 
always  found  that  plants  growing  sluggishly  through  the  winter  and 
early  spi’ing  months  are  weak,  and  flower  but  poorly.  But  when  a  plant 
takes  a  good  rest  for  a  month  or  two.  and  then  comes  away  strongly, 
it  has  the  best  of  the  year  for  its  gi-owing  season,  and  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  healthy  and  free  blo<nning. 

Of  a  different  stamp  is  J).  chrysanthum ;  this  is  almost  always  in 
full  growth  in  winter,  and  the  best  place  for  it  is  a  light,  sunny' 
position  in  the  warmest  house.  If  repotting  is  necessary — that  is, 
if  the  plants  are  outgrowing  their  receptacle,  it  may  be  done  now, 
before  the  roots  are  too  far  advanced.  But  frequent  disturbance  is 
not  to  its  taste,  and  seldom  leads  to  free  flowering.  The  deciduous 
kinds  are  rapidly  advancing,  and  should  be  brought  on  in  batches, 
giving  the  early  ones  warmer  treatment  than  the  later,  so  as  to  spread 
tlie  flowering  over  as  long  a  i)eriod  as  possible.  In  all  cases  avoid 
ov(n'-abundant  atmospheric  moisture,  and  remember  that  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  if  plump  contain  ample  nutriment  for  the  needs  of  the  plants 
at  present.— H.  B.  11. 


Malmaison  Carnations. 


J  he  exact  proportions  of  the  vai'ious  ingredients  used  to  prepare 
a  suitiible  compost  for  this  very  popular  flowering  plant  must  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  loam  at  hand.  If  this  is  of  medium 
texture,  containing  a  fair  amount  of  fibre,  I  would  advise  to  mix  it 
with  three  parts  of  the  same,  one  part  peat,  one  part  good  leaf  soil 
(composed  of  Oak  leaves),  and  one  part  biumt  refuse,  with  a  goodly' 
dash  of  sharp  sand,  some  finely  broken  crocks,  and  a  little  soot.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  loam  be  heavy  and  less  fibrous,  use  more 
peat  and  leaf  soil,  and  dispense  with  the  burnt  refuse,  and  also  ado 
some  poiuided  charcoal.  1  much  prefer  using  some  half-inch  bones 
on  top  of  the  crocks  in  preference  to  any  patent  manure  mixed  with 
the  soil  for  their  final  potting,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  more  beneficial  in 
this  ^yay,  as  it  feeds  the  plants  at  a  critical  time  when  the  buds  are 
swelling.  Have  your  soil  well  mixed  quite  a  month  before  it  is 
required  for  use. 

My  practice  is  to  commence  layering  about  the  second  or  thii  d 
week  in  -July'.  Select  the  desired  numljer  of  plants  with  as  many 
good,  healthy,  and  clean  layers  as  y'ou  require.  Any  good  open  gritty 
soil  will  answer  thp  purpose  for  layering,  such  as  comes  from  the 
potting  bench.  .Just  mix  some  finely  sifted  old  mortar  rubble  and 
plenty  of  sand ;  this  will  form  an  ideal  compost  for  layering.  Hsc 
some  close  frames,  raising  the  soil  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass, 
and  leave  a  little  head-room  for  the  layers.  Keep  close  until  rooting 

has  taken  place, 
which  Avill  occur 
in  about  three 
weeks.  During 
that  time  keep 
them  shaded  from 
scorching  suns,  and 
syringe  them  twice 
daily.  The  syringe 
is  very  beneficial, 
and  keeps  down 
insect  pests. 

So  soon  as  they 
commence  to  root 
admit  air,  at  first 
sparingly,  but 
gradually  increase 
it,  so  as  to  insure 
a  sturdy  groAvth. 
In  a  month  from 
the  time  of  layer¬ 
ing  they  will  be 
rooted  sufficiently 
for  the  first  potting. 
I'se  large  60’s, 
then  place  them  in 
a  span  frame,  and 
for  the  first  few 
days  pay  attention 
to  their  Avants  re¬ 
garding  syringing 
and  shading  until 
they  establish 
themseh'es.  After 
this  air  them  freely 
night  and  day  till 
the  cold  frosty 
Aveather  begins.  I 
recommend  the 
span  frames  in 
preference  to  any  other.  oAving  to  the  convenience  for  admitting  air 
all  round  the  plants  and  keeping  off  rain  Avithout  being  closed.  When 
the  plants  are  groAving  freely  in  the  60-pots  judgment  must  be 
used  when  Avatering  tlie  plants,  and  also  as  to  Avhen  they  are  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  shitted  on.  My  advice  is  never  to  alloAv  a  cheek  to  the 
plants  in  their  early  stages  of  groAvth ;  therefore  pay  strict  attention 
to  their  Avants,  and  see  tliat  they  do  not  get  root-bound  in  these  small 
pots,  as  the  Avant  of  timely  potting  results  in  many  failures.  Always 
get  them  shifted  on  before  the  roots  get  matted  together,  I  shift 
them  from  60’s  into  32’s  (5in.),  and  make  that  their  final  potting,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  now  regarding  their  Avatering,  as  there  is 
so  little  root  action  during  the  autumn  and  Avinter  months,  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  get  them  over-Avatered. 

I  should  like  to  deal  Avith  this  all-im])ortant  matter  more  exten¬ 
sively  if  time  and  space  would  permit,  as  I  believe  here  lies  the  key 
to  success.  My  advice,  in  short,  is  to  pay  very  strict  attention  to 
Avatering,  and  never  Avater  a  plant  unless  you  are  sure  there  is  not 
sullicient  moisture  left  to  keep  it  groAving,  and  never  alloAv  an  inex- 
'  perienced  hand  to  perform  this  duty.  But,  of  course,  the  plants  Avill 
I  rec^uirc  a  more  liberal  supply  Avhen  they  are  in  full  groAvth  and 
throAving  up  their  floAver  spikes.  They  Avill  need  attention  then  tAvice 
a  day,  and  even  then  the  same  care  is  necessary.  1  like  ahvays  to 
Iceep  my  i)lants  as  near  as  possible  to  the  roof  glass,  and  to  keep 
them  always  free  from  insect  pests  by  fumigating:  l)ut  above  all.  free 
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from  the  nmcli  dreaded  n\st.  to  ^vhicll  ^Nlalmaisoiis  are  so  liable. 
Keep  a  careful  Avatch  over  them,  and  so  soon  as  it  appears  cut 
off  the  affected  parts  and  burn  them.  By  so  doing  this  much 
dreaded  enemy  can  he  kept  down;  but  if  neglected,  and  the 
spores  are  allowed  to  be  distributed  among  the  other  plants,  very 
serious  effects  will  be  the  result. 

I  have  dealt  successfully  with  the  Carnation  disease  with  the 
aid  of  the  celebrated  Young’s  "  C’arvita,”  which  I  believe  to  be 
ver.y  effectual,  as  I  have  used  it  many  times  with  success,  and  can 
thoroughly  recommend  it  to  any  grower  who  is  troubled  with  the 
disease.  I  make  a  practice  of  s.yringing  the  whole  of  my  plants 
once  a  week  with  it,  except,  of  course,  in  the  dull  dark  days  of 
winter,  and  then  only  when  the  opportunity  arises,  on  a  bright 
day,  .so  that  the  plants  dry  quickly.  By  this  treatment  I  have 
got  it  well  under  hand,  but  still  I  administer  "  Carvita  ”  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  as  I  believe  in  the  old  proverb,  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure. 

Now  for  the  housing  of  the  lolants.  Never  be  in  too  much 
haste  over  this,  but  keep  them  in  the  aforesaid  span  frames  as 
long  as  hard  weather  keeps  off.  As  the  winter  comes  upon  us, 
we  shall  judge  for  ourselves  when  it  is  wisest  tO'  transfer  them  to 
a  span  house,  heated  with  a  double  row  of  -fin  pipes.  During 
damp  weather  turn  on  ju.st  a  little  heat  to  dry  4;he  atmosphere, 
as  it  will  help  to  keep  down  disease.  Never  have  the  house 
entirely  closed  until  frost  is  registered  outside.  But  when  below 
3odeg  F.  outside,  close  the  front  lights,  as  cold  draughts  must 
always  be  avoided.  Take,  care  always  to  have  your  plants  neatly 
and  properly  staked,  as  it  adds  greatly  to  tlieir  appearance. 
Nothing  is  more  unsightly  to  an  experienced  eye  than  a  house 
of  badly  staked  plants.  I  like  the  plain  wood  stake,  painted 
green,  in  preference  to  the  patent  coil  for  Mahnaisons.  Never 
allow  your  house  to  go  above  3bdeg  F.  with  artificial  heat.  See 
you  select  the  best  buds,  and  remove  all  those,  not  required  as 
soon  as  they  are  forward  enough  tO'  be  able  to  decide  which  are 
best,  and  not  deformed  or  bruised  in  any  way. 

We  come  now  to  the  feeding,  which  must  also  be  carried  out 
with  judgment,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  I  prefer 
the  liquid  made  from  sheep  droppings,  and  msed  alternatively 
with  soot  water,  and  an  occasional  pinch  of  some  such  fertilisers 
as  are  advertised.  These  Avill  be  beneficial,  and  help  forward  the 
production  of  that  rich  deep  colour  and  curl  in  the  foliage  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  healthy  vigour. — G.  H.  Cook,  Milburn, 
Esher,  Surrey. 

- 4^.^ - 

NOTES  FROM  HAMILTON,  N.B. 


The  Christmas  weather  of  these  latter  times  does  not  welt 
accord  with  that  which  our  imaginations  are  wont  to  associate 
with  the  eventful  festival.  Year  after  year  young  and  old  yearn, 
and  yearn  in  vain,  for  a  glimp.se  of  the  weather  conditions, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  our  ance.stors,  ivhich  prevailed  in 
the  good  old  days.  The  rising  generation  are  not  slow  to  tell 
us  that  Christmas  as  depicted  by  the  .story-teller,  .so  beautifully 
told  but  SO'  unreal,  must  have  some  strong  affinity  with  disordered 
imaginations,  due  probabl.y  to  the  anticipation  of  roast  goosci 
and  plum  pudding.  Let  that  be  as  it  ma.y,  the  fact  remains, 
nevertheless,  that  the  elements  are  not  so  kind  to  us  in  doling 
out  our  suiDplies  of  Christmas  weather  as  they  evidently  were  in 
former  days.  The  conventional  “  mantle  of  snow  ”  does  not  as  a 
I'ule  cover  the  landscape;  nor  are  the  sombre  Pino  branches 
laden  to  the  breaking  jmint  with  the  heavy  snow  that  graced 
and  sweetened  in  a  tenfold  more  ijleasing  degree  the  old,  time- 
honoured  festival.  To-day  follows  the  modern  rule.  True,  it 
is  stormy  to  the  verge  of  a  hurricane,  but  it  is  rain  and  not  snow, 
and  it  does  not  feel  a  bit  like  Christmas.  As  I  sit  beside  the  glow¬ 
ing  fire  (which  is  all  too  hot  for  the  liigh  temperature  outside), 
the  vcind  howls  up  the  chimney  like  so  many  exasperated  demons, 
and  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  witches  of  old  who  were  wont 
to  have  an  occasional  spin  on  the  broomstick  when  such  condi¬ 
tions  were  available.  This  itself  is  so  far  comforting,  but  the 
peace  so  characteristic  in  a  snow-clad  landscape,  and  so  neces¬ 
sarily  an  accompaniment  of  Chri,stmas-tide,  is  wanting  in  the 
present  instance.  A  few  plants  of  Aralia  japonica  which  I  have 
planted  in  the  open  some  five  years  ago  are  now  between  4ft  and 
oft  high,  and  furni.shed  to  the  ground  with  beautiful  nine¬ 
fingered  foliage.  The  leaves  measure  18in  across  b.y  12in  in  iength. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  though  short  frost  at  the  beginnino' 
of  tho  month  (as  many  as  22deg  Fahrenheit  on  one  occasion)"^ 
the  leaves  are  as  green  as  emerald.  Previous  to  the  frost  the 
plants  were  in  full  flower,  and  though  those  exposed  were 
blackened,  some  are  yet  ijeepiug  out  from  under  the  leaves  quite 
fresh.  The  beautiful  coriaceous  leaves  are  a  treat  at  this  dull 
season  of  the  year.  This  same  frost  has  blackened  a  good  many 
of  our  Aucuba  var.  maculata.  Another  beautiful  plant  which 
does  remarkably  well  here  is  the  Dimorphanthus  Mandschuricus. 
also  a  relative  of  the  Aralia.  Its  long  leaves  (4ft  to  oft)  and 
conspicuou.s  tufts  of  ffowers  add  a  delightful  charm  to  the 
shiubbery  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months. — -D.  (’. 


Some  Old  Favourites. 


Out  of  the  large  number  of  new  introductions  we  get  eaci* 
year,  one  often  wonders  how  many  of  them  have  come  to  stay.. 
Among  Roses  we  get  something  new  each  year  from  most 
specialists  whicli  seem  to  be  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
yet  in  spice  of  the  great  variety  and  their  manj'  good  points, 
we  find  they  do  not  displace  the  old  favourites  in  the  minds,  of 
Rose  lovers.  Nor  do  they  -take  their  places  on  the  oxhibitim's 
stand.  Take  as  an  example  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Chal¬ 
lenge  Trophy  Competition  for  1901.  We  find  among  the  win¬ 
ning  group  of  .seventy-two  different  varieties  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  thirty-year-okl  Roses.  Again,  in  the  N.C.R.  Jubilee  Chal¬ 
lenge  Trophy  Competition,  held  in  July  last  at  Manchester,  wo 
find  at  least  ten  of  them  favourites  in  the  sixties.  When  one 
sees  Them  in  groups  like  these  one  is  assured  they  are  quite 
equal  in  colour,  form,  and  fragrance  to  the  newer  kinds.  Among 
the  older  varieties  we  have 

Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon. — A  large,  creamy  white,  globular 
Rose,  introduced  in  1834.  Though  not  a  vigorous  grower,  its 
good  qualities  as  a  flower  retain  for  it  a  prominent  iiositioiD 
among  exhibitors. 

Charles  Lefebvre  (1861).- — Who  does  not  know  this  grand 
old  variety.^  Surely  its  superb,  brilliant,  velvetjq  crimson 
blossoms  will  always  diffuse  their  fragrance. 

Duchesse  de  Morxa'  (1863). — The  perfect  form  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  still  ensures  for  it  a  place  on  the  exhibition  stand. 
In  colour  a  delicate  pale  rose,  with  reverse  of  petals  silvery. 

Marie  Baujiann  (1803). — On  all  points  this  fragrant,  brilliant 
red  Rose  is  one  of  the  best,  being  vigorous  in  growth,  free 
blooming,  large,  and  finely  formed. 

Marechal  Niel  (1804). — I  think  it  is  really  unnecessary  to 
describe  tho  (jualities  of  this  grand  old  favourite,  its  beautiful, 
fragrant  golden-yellow  blossoms  being  known  to  everyone.  It 
would  surprise  no  one  to  hear  the  most  indifferent  or  ignorant 
as  regards  flowers  declare  they  liked  a  Marechal  Niel. 

X.wiER  Olibo  (1804).-  a  very  handsome  variety,  being  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  black.  Not  being  a  strong  grower,  one 
does  not  often  meet  with  it. 

Alfred  Colomb  (1803). — Another  grand  old  red  Rose  that 
should  be  seen  in  every  garden.  Its  large,  briglit  and  fragrant 
blossoms  are  always  appreciated,  and  it  has  good  late-blooming 
qualities. 

Cajiille  Bernardix  (1805). — Yet  another  good  garden  vai'iety. 
A  vigorous  grower,  producing  fine  crimson  flowers  for  exhibition. 

Fisher  Holmes  (1803^. — Another  addition  to  the  same  class 
as  the  two  iircceding  ones.  This  variety  is  well  worth  growing, 
its  crimson  scarlet  flowers  looking  well  in  the  garden,  on  tho 
exhibition  stand,  or  in  a  buttonhole. 

Comte  de  Raijibaud  (18G7). — A  dark  Rose  of  purplish-crimson 
hue,  entitled  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  garden  and  on  show' 
for  its  distinct  and  handsome  blo.ssoms. 

Wh  en  one  remembers  that  these  Rose.s  were  introduced  over 
thirty  years  ago  it  speaks  well  for  their  beauty  and  lasting 
qualiti('s  that  they  can  still  hold  their  own  amongst  the  finest 
introductions  of  tho  pro.sent  day.  Among  the  most  popular  Roses 
in  our  gardens,  in  our  florist.s’  shoiis  and  markets,  wo  fiml  that 
the  very  oldest  are  the  most  poiiular^ — even  more  so  than  any 
that  have  been  with  us  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Look  over  the  following  list  and  you  wall  admit  there  are 
none  more  popular; — Safrano  (1839),  Niphetos  (1844),  Dr.  Andry 
(1864),  Duke  of  Wellington  (1846),  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (1868), 
Baroness  Rothschild  (1869),  Boule  de  Niege  (1867),  John  Hoppm* 
(1862),  Madame  Falcot  (1858),  Catherine  Mermet  (1869),  Homer 
(1859),  Amie  Vibert  (1828),  Devoniensis  (1840),  La  France  (1867), 
W.  A.  Richardson  (1858),  Gloire  de  Dijon  (1853).  Much  as 
one  admires  the  loveliness  of  tho  new  ones,  it  is  usually  to  tin" 
old  ones  in  cur  gardens  that  we  look  for  the  best  for  all 
purposes.  All  the  foregoing  are  older  than  myself,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  watching  the  progre.'s  of  our 
national  flower  to  find,  years  hence,  many  of  these  old  favourites 
still  holding  their  own. — J.  W.  J.,  Oswestry. 

-  — - 

The  Rosarians’  Year  Booh. 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  growing  age.  our  Nestor  of 
Rcsarian>.  the  Rev.  H.  Honywood  D’Ombrain,  has  been  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  issue  of  “The  Rosarians’  Year  Book.” 


January  ],  1903. 
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Fresh  Fruit  for  Kew  Year. 


There  are  perhaps  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the  food 
supply  of  London  than  the  growth  of  late  years  of  tlie  foreign 
and  Colonial  imirort  trade,  and  the  consequent  displacement  to  a 
very  great  extent  of  the  home-grown  commodity.  A  West¬ 
minster  Gazette  ”  representative,  with  a  view  to  learning  .some¬ 
thing  of  this  trade  and  the  position  of  the  fruit  market  genei’ally 
at  this  .season  has  had  a  chat  with  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Garcia, 
JacobS)  and  Co.,  a  leading  firm  of  importers  in  Covent  Garden. 
A  large  crowd  of  eager  buyers  stood  round  the  firm’s  .stand  at  the 
time,  and  rich-looking  ‘‘  Pines.”  luscious  Oranges,  and  p.sy  Apples 
were  being  knocked  down  b\'  the  case  Avith  lightning-like  rapidity 
amid  a  babel  of  tongues.  XewtoAvn  Pippins  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  Baldwins  appeared  to  come  next  in  point  of  popularity 
in  the  market. 

American  Contribution. 

But  they  Avere  all  from  America  and  Canada,  and  in  reference 
to  this  Mr.  Garcia  said  :  “  The  groAA'th  of  Apples  in  xVmerica  in¬ 
creases  yearly,  and  all  the  Aiants  of  Great  Britain  can  be  supplied 
apart  from  the  crop  in  England.  This  season  English  Apples  are 
inferior ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  and  Canadians  ha\'e 
an  abundant  crop.  From  the  commencement  of  September  until 
now,  the  shipments  of  Apples  from  those  places  tO'  Great  Britain 
liaA'e  aAmraged  130,000  barrels  per  Aveek.”  Improved  methods 
of  cold  .storage  and  better  facilities  for  .shipment  are  great  factors 
in  the  constant  increase. 

“Of  later  years,”  continued  Mr.  Garcia,  “  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  Apple  supply  has  been  the  .inclusion  of  California 
as  an  Apple  groAving  country.  Originally  the  famous  NeAvtoAvn 
Pippin  AA'as  groAvn  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  Virginia,  but  the  Cali¬ 
fornians,  seeing  the  money  there  AA^as  in  it,  took  to  the  business. 
Last  .sea.son  California  shipped  to  England  of  this  variety  alone, 
no  less  than  30,000  bushels.  This  .season  the  ci’op  is  not  so  large, 
but  the  average  quality  is  far  superior,  and  the  estimated  ship- 
juent  Avill  be  about  half  the  quantity.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oregon,  alive  to  the  demand  for  this  particular  Apple,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  groAAing  capacity,  and  though  the  shipments  at  pre¬ 
sent  average  from  10,000  to  15,000  boxes  only,  they  Avill  in  the 
Amry  near  future  assume  larger  proportions.” 

What  does  this  all  portend  for  the  English  groAver,  Mr. 
Garcia?”  “Well,”  Avas  the  reply,  “every  one  of  those  facts  i.s 
a  lesson  for  the  English  groAver.  The  Englishman  lacks  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  market,  and  the  effort  to  meet  the  public  Avant  and 
the  public  ta.ste.  Instead  of  devoting  himself  to  AA’hat  is  in  de¬ 
mand,  he  goes  along  in  the  old  groove,  and  groAvs  so  many 
A'arieties,  many  very  inferior,  that  they  are  difficult  for  the  sale.s- 
man  to  di.spose  of.  All  groAvers  in  England  avIio  are  up  to  date 
are  making  money  cut  of  Apples,  in  spite  of  their  complaints  and 
the  loAV  prices  iJrocured.” 

Oranges  and  Where  They  Come  From. 

“What  about  Oranges?”  remarked  Mr.  Garcia  in  ansAver  to 
a  question.  “  The  quantity  this  .season  is  unprecedentedly  large 
and  the  quality  exceedingly  good.  The  pi'incipal  district  for  our 
.supply  is  Valencia,  and  the  quantity  arriAung  in  England  from 
there  is  from  100,000  tO'  120,000  cases  per  Aveek,  and  that  rate  of 
.supply  Avill  continue  until  the  end  of  May.  We  expect  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  crop  in  this  AA'eek,  and  then  there  Avill  be  a  regular  supply 
from  there  also.” 

Alluding  to.  that  delicate  little  Orange  the  Tangerine,  Mr. 
Garcia  gave  its  history,  and  said  a  large  trade  AA’as  done  in  the 
A'ariety.  :This,  and  the  Mandarine,  he  explained,  AA'ere  one  and 
the  same  Orange.  The  Moors  originally  brought  it  from  China 
and  called  it  the  Mandarine.  They  then  introduced  it  into  Spain, 
AA’ith  the  Olive  and  the  Pomegranate,  and  to  this  day  it  is  knoAvn 
in  Valencia  and  Mei’cia,  Avhere  it  i.s  groAvn,  as  the  “  China  Orange.” 
But  in  England  it  became  the  Tangerine.  Tlion.sands  of  cases 
come  to  this  counti'j^  eAmry  season,  and  Covent  Garden  is  noAV 
.sAveet  Avith  the  odour  of  the  golden  fruit^ — the  Tangerine  in  silver 
paper — the  so-called  Mandarine  “  naked.” 

Of  Pineapples  there  Avere  veritable  pyramids,  but  all  foreign. 
“Yes,”  remarked  Mr.  Garcia,  Avhat  could  you  have  better? 
The  English  ‘Pine’  cannot  touch  these  for  flaA’our  and  quality, 
and  yet  at  one  time  no  one  could  compete  Avith  the  groAvers  in 
this  country.  The  cases  of  Pineapples  you  see  here  come  from 
St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores,  and  they  are  all  groAvn  under  glass. 
It  is  the  same,  place  as  the  once  famous  St.  Alichael  Orange  came 
from,  but  the  Spaniards,  Avith  their  usual  lethargy,  did  not  re¬ 
plant  the  Orange  tree.s  as  they  became  old,  and  the  crop 
diminished.  At  the  same  time  thej^  discovered  the  profit  in  the 
Pineapple,  so  they  have  let  the  Orange  go,  and  here  to-day  you 
see  the  residt,”  pointing  to  the  roAvs  upon  roAvs  of  this  most 
luscious  of  fruit.  “  The  quantity  that  comes?  AVell.  anything 
from  30,000  to  50,000  single  fruits  per  Aveek.  And  they  realise 
from  2s.  to  5s.  each,  according  to  quality.”  In  Covent  Garden 
the  A’arious  auctioneers  can  hai’diy  knock  the  cases  doAA’n  fast 
enough  at  these  prices.  Each  ca^^e  contained  six  to  eight  Pine¬ 
apples. 


Choice  Fruits  from  the  Antipodes. 

“In  reply  to  a  que.stion,  “Cape  and  Australian  fruits,”  said 
Mr.  Garcia,  “  do  not  get  here  in  time  for  our  Christmas.  But  Ave 
shall  liaA’e  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Apricots,  all  outdoor  groAAU,  to 
say  nothing  of  Apples,  in  February.  It  is  a  groAA’ing  trade,  the 
value  and  importance  of  aaIucIi  is  hardljy  realised  yet.  With  the 
improved  cold  storage  facilities,  shipments  are  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  then  the  public  generally  aaIII  get  the  benefit.” 

Ruling  Prices. 

Amongst  the  prices  ruling  in  the  market  last  Aveek  a  feAv  Avill 
be  .of  interest:  NeAvtoAvn  Pippins  realise  from  9s.  to  12s.  per 
case  of  401b;  barrels  (1201b)  of  BaldAvins  and  other  Apples,  12s.  to 
20s.  ;  Valencia  Oranges,  8s.  to  10s.  per  case  of  420 ;  Jaffa,  7s.  to  9s. 
per  case  of  200 ;  and  Tangerine.s  9d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  box  of  tAventy- 
five.  There  is  a  profusion,  of  Nuts  in  the  market,  and  prices  rule 
fully  25  per  cent.  loAAer  than  last  year. 

- - 

Vegetable  Notes, 


Preparing  Material  for  Hotbeds. 

As  good  beds  of  heating  material  fonned  inside  brick  frames  or 
pits,  or  built  as  beds  in  the  open  on  Avliich  Avooden  frames  and 
lights  may  be  placed,  will  .soon  be  required,  it  is  desirable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  AA’ith  the  collection  of  fresh  horse  manure  and  leaA’es.  Horse 
mamu’e  may  be  a  mixture  of  short  and  long.  Leaves  should 
consist  of  Oak  and  Beech,  but  Sycamore,  Ciie.stnut,  and  Plane 
tree  leaves  Avill  do.  In  preparing  the  materials  for  finally  form¬ 
ing  intO'  hotbeds,  mix  eciual  quantities  of  leaves  Avith  manure, 
throAving  all  together  into  a  heap.  In  a  short  time  this  Avill  com¬ 
mence  to  heat  briskly,  Avhen  it  should  be  completely  turned. 
Fir.st  throAv  the^  outside  into  the  centre,  fiui,shing  by  having  the 
hot  centre  on  the  outside.  Shake  the  particles  as  loose  as 
possible,  and  repeat  the  proce.ss  of  turning  tAvo  or  three  times, 
or  until  the  fierce  heat  has  been  expelled.  After  this  it  is  ready 
for  forming  into  the  beds.  Beds  built  in  the  open  Avill  require 
linings  of  fresh  material  from  time  to  time  to  sustain  the  tem¬ 
perature'  inside  the  frame.  Soil  is  required  to  cover  the  beds, 
Avhatever  is  to  be  groAvn.  This  should  be  in  readiness.  For 
Potato  groAving  a  thickness  of  9in  is  required.  Four 
inches  depth  is  .sufficient  for  Badishes  and  Carrots.  A  mixture 
of  loam,  rough  decayed  leaf  soil,  a  little  manure  and  Avood  ashe.s 
forms  ail  admirable  mixture  for  most  things.  Mix,  prepare, 
and  keep  it  dry  until  Avanted. 

Roots  in  Store. 

Bad  Aveather,  Avhen  AAork  outside  is  at  a  standstill,  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  look  over  Potatoes  in  heaps,  bags,  or 
boxes.  If  stored  in  damp  corners  the  tubers  may  begin  to 
sprout,  or  if  damp  and  cold  decay  may  set  in  and  destroy  a  large 
number.  Any  disease  in  the  tubers  may  also  spread  and  ruin 
many.  The  be.st,  course,  therefore,  is  to  overhaul  the  lot,  and 
completely  dispose  of  all  the  bad  and  diseased  sepciipens  by 
burning. 

Onions,  too,  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool.  In  moisture  and 
Avarmth  they  Avill  make  groAvth,  Avliich  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
on  the  bulbs  as  regards  their  fitness  for  use. 

Carrots,  if  stored  in  a  dry  place,  take  but  little  harm,  but 
under  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  the  roots  laid  in  moist  soil, 
sand,  or  ashes,  rootlets  Avill  push  and  top  groAvth  commence.  All 
this  should  be  cleared  off  at  once. 

During  mild  Aveather  roots  still  in  the  open  ground,  such  as 
Parsnips,  Artichokes,  Turnips,  and  Horseradish,  should  be  taken 
up  in  such  quantity  as  Avill  give  a  supply  OA*er  seAmral  Aveeks  in 
case  of  frost. 

Parsley,  Mint,  and  Rhubarb. 

Strong  and  healthy  clumps  of  Parsley  ought  either  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  Avith  a  frame  and  light,  or  seA’eral  lifted  and  planted  in 
a  frame  or  in  pots,  .so  that  leaves  may  be  readily  obtained  in  good 
condition  Avhen  required.  A  rough  protection  Avith  boards  or 
dry  leaves  during  a  period  of  frost  is  better  than  nothing. 

Young  shoots  of  Mint  are  in  demand  at  an  early  period,  so 
an  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  lift  some  roots  and  place  in 
shalloAv  boxes  Avith  soil,  and  introduce  into  heat  and  moi.sture. 

Lift  and  place  in  a  heated  structure  a  further  lot  of  strong 
roots  of  Rhubarb.  Tlie.se  are  more,  readily  forced  than  roots 
bi'ought  in  earlier.  A  temperature  of  55deg  to  GOdeg,  Avith 
ample  moi.sture,  Avill  ca.u.se  the  eroAvns  to  SAvell  steadily.  A  semi¬ 
dark  po..sition  seems  to  suit  Rludiarb  best  Avhen  making  groAA  tb, 
encouraging  the  production  of  Avell-coloured  and  succulent  stalks. 

Seakale. 

Strong  roots  of  Seakale  Avith  bold  croAA’iis  may  be  placecf  as 
thickly  as  po.ssible  together,  AA’ith  soil  betAveen  them,  in  a  bed 
in  a  forcing  house,  or  in  pots  or  boxes.  Keep  the. soil  moist, 
and  the  croAvns  covered,  so  as  to  blanch  the  gro.Avths  as  they  rise. 
A  temperature  of  55deg  to  GOdeg  is  ample. — E.  D.  S. 
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Camellias  from  the  Open  Air  in  December. 

Writing  on  December  22,  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry  says:  — 
'■  I  have  cut  a  Camellia  blossom  from  one  of  the  shrubs  in  the 
open  air,  v  hich  I  forward  separately  ” ;  and  we  maj'-  add  that 
the  flower  is  perfect.  It  was  grown  at  St.  Leonard’s  Hill, 
Windsor. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

A  descriptive  and  illustrated  article  of  the.se  nurseries,  owned 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  and  founded  by  Mr.  James 
Bunyard  in  1796,  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  “  British 
Review  and  Journal  of  Biography.”  This  is  an  illustrated 
monthly  magazine,  price  Is.,  and  deals  mo.stly  with  personalities. 
The  notice  of  Mr.  Bunyard’s  nurseries  is  the  first  article  of  this 
nature  in  the  paper. 

Oakwoodiand  Glebe  Farm,  Wisley  Common,  Ripley. 

By  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  G.  F.  W’ilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  the  valuable  freehold  estate  and  far-famed  Alpine,  rock, 
wood,  and  water  gardens,  comprising  about  sixty  acres,  will  be 
sold  at  auction  on  January  20  by  Messrs.  Alex.  H.  Turner  and  Co. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wilson  died  in  April,  1902,  and 
the  estate  wdiich  gave  him  so  much  pleasurable  work  is  now  to 
be  publicly  disposed  of.  The  plans,  views,  particulars,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  sale  are  minutely  recorded  in  a.  publication  by  the 
above-named  firm,  whose  address  is  69,  South  Audley  Street, 
Gro.svenor  Square,  London,  W. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

Tlie  usual  fortnightly  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
on  Tuesday,  December  16,  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Binfield,  chairman  and  representative  of  the  Bristol 
Gardeners’  M.I.  Association,  delivered  a  highly  interesting 
lecture  on  “  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns.”  'The  chief  kinds 
enumerated  were  Adiantums,  Aspleniums,  Dicksonias,  Cyatheas, 
Woodwardias,  and  Nephrolepis,  defining  to  each  section  the  best 
composts  and  structures  to  grow  them  in.  He  also  advocated 
shading  with  discretion,  and  discarded  the  too  often  practice 
of  cutting  down  the  whole  of  the  old  fronds  at  once  tO'  the  base 
of  the  crown.  An  excellent  debate  followed.  At  the  close  the 
chairman  conveyed  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr. 
Binfield  for  such  a  splendid  lecture  ;  also  regretting  that  there 
was  such  a  small  attendance,  owing  to  the  very  boisterous  night. 
— J.  Julian. 

Gobble  and  Co.’s  Social  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  the  Royal  Florists  and  Seed.smen  of 
Rothesay,  Scotland,  held  their  annual  social  evening  on  Christ¬ 
mas  night  in  Rothesay  Public  Hall.  There  was  quite  a  show 
of  Chrysanthemums  on  the  platform,  as  well  as  a  Chri.stmas  tree, 
with  gifts  for  the  children.  Round  the  hall  were  the  medals  won 
by  the  firm,  their  Royal  Warrant,  a  portrait  of  the  venerable 
founder,  and  numerous  pictures,  &c.  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson, 
J.P.,  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Provost  Walker,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hewison,  Bailie  Bumess,  Councillors  Cunningham  and 
Thompson,  and  others,  all  who  have  wives  being  accompanied 
by  them.  Mr.  Jas.  Dobbie,  Messrs.  Fife  and  Bumie,  and  the 
heads  of  departments  also  occupied  prominent  places,  and  the 
company  altogether  numbered  oyer  300.  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  gave  some  idea  of  their  transactions 
with  the  post  office.  The  firm  posted  and  received  280,000  parcels 
and  communications  in  a  season,  which  gave  an  average  of  about 
1,000  transactions  for  every  working  day,  and  they  paid  in 
po.stage  themselves  £1,800.  They  )nu.st  have  from  12,000  to 
15,000  money  transactions  with  the  post  office  everj'  year,  and 
lie  was  sure  they  had  not  one  cause  of  complaint  for  every  50,000. 
He  also  complimented  the  steamboat  and  railway  officials,  but 
said  it  wa.s  necessary  to  keep  a  man  specially  tO'  look  after  them. 
He  remarked  that  the  firm  pays  the  railway  and  steamboat 
companies  somewhere  about  £600  a  year  for  carriage.  Mr.  James 
Dobbie,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  was  present,  and  had  prepared  a 
written  historj'  of  the  firm’s  rise,  which  Rev.  Dr.  Hewison  read. 


The  Edinburgh  Agricultural  Association. 

Last  week,  by  a  decisive  vote  of  thirty  to  fifteen,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Town  Council  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Parks 
Committee  in  favour  of  granting  a  site  on  the  East  Meadow^, 
a  public  recreation  ground,  for  the  annual  show  pf  the  Edinburgh 
Agricultural  Association,  to  be  held  next  June. 

Cheap  Books  Wanted. 

To  those  of  our  readers  whoi  have  leisure,  and  who  wish  to 
do  good  to  their  fellow  men,  and  possibly  to  win  fame  in  author¬ 
ship,  we  would  suggest  that  they  write  . books  on  the  following 
subjects,  the  cost  to  be  not  more  than  Is.  9d.  or  2s.  apiece:  — 
“  Orchids  and  tJieir  Management,”  “  Floral  Decorations,” 
“  Cucumber  and  Melon  Culture,”  and  a  popular  book  on  “  Trees 
and  Shrubs.”  Once  these  are  taken  in  hand  we  can  suggest 
others. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Year  Book. 

This  is  a  useful  book  for  women,  by  women.  To  the  motlier 
looking  around  her  for  womanly  employment  for  her  daughters, 
the  book  must  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  assistance';  and  in 
the  hands  of  young  women  who  are  desirous  of  altering  their 
circumstances  or  positions,  the  book  will  be  much  appreciated 
because  of  the  information  herein  contained.  Some  of  our  notes 
under  the'  title  “  Women  in  Market  Gardening,”  on  pages  10 
and  11,  are  from  the  “Englishwoman’s  Year  Book,”  and  will 
serve  to  illustrate  to  readers  the  trend  of  the  matter  with  which 
the  little  volume  is  furnished.  Year  Books  are  generally  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  and  well  worth  their  purchase  money,  and  this 
is  no  exception.  Education,  science,  literature,  industry,  medi¬ 
cine,  house  decoration,  sports  and  pastimes  are  all  carefully 
treated.  The  address  of  nearly  every  women’s  imstitution  in  the 
British  Islands  is  also  included.  The  publishers  are  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  London;  and  the  book  costs  2s.  6d.  net. 

Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners  was 
held  recently  in  the  Waverley  Market.  Owing  to  a  ehangci  in 
the  period  for  closing  the  accounts,  no  comparison  could  be  made 
in  the  finances  of  the  market  for  this  year  and  last  year.  So'  far 
as  the  accounts  went,  however,  the  position  seemed  to  be  much 
the  same  as  usual.  Bailie  Waterston,  who  was  present,  said 
that  there  ivas  not  the  slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  ibe 
Coiporation  to  disturb  the  amicable  understanding  which  had 
existed  between  them  and  the  market  gardeners,  and  there  was 
no  idea  of  touching  the  Waverley  Market.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  Town  Council  not  to  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  the  removal 
of  the  markets  without  consulting  the  parties  concerned,  not 
collectively,  perhaps,  but  individually.  Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlett, 
treasurer,  reported  that  the  total  income  for  the  past  yeaj- 
amounted  to  £69  13s.  3d.,  and  that  the  balance  of  income  over 
expenditure  amounted  to  £56  2s.  3d.  The  total  amount  now  at 
the  credit  of  the  capital  fund  w'as  £319  17s.  5d.  The  reports 
w’ere  adopted. 

Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild,  1902. 

The  gardeners  and  others  employed  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  form  a  Guild  for  the  advancement  of  their  professional 
interests,  and  not  only  is  it  supported  by  those  now  at  Kew, 
but  nearly  all  Old  Kewites  lend  to  it  a  measure  of  help  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  Annually  the  Journal  of  the  Guild  is  published,  and  it 
would  be  a  poignant  loss  indeed  to  all  Old  Kewites  were  they  to 
miss  connection  with  their  old  friend.  This  Journal  is  an  open 
letter  from  Kew,  bearing  news  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  for  wide  as  our  Empire  is  the  sphere  of  Kew’s  influence. 
Her  gardeners  have  gone  to  every  British  colony,  and  their 
destiny  is  watched.  Tliis  year’s  Journal  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bean  in  succession  to  Mr.  W.  Watson,  now  the  president  of  the 
Guild,  and  we  find  it  as  cheery,  as  interesting,  and  as  useful  as 
its  forerunners.  A  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  John  Reader  Jackson, 
accompanied  by  a  photograph,  furnishes  a  frontispiece,  and  then 
come  reports  on  the  annual  dinner,  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  the  lectures  given  to  the  gardeners,  also  on  the  cricket 
club,  appointments,  marriages,  and,  lastly,  letters  from  Old 
Kewites.  Short  biographies,  with  portraits,  of  Mr.  William 
Alton,  the  celebrated  Scottish  curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
from  1759  to  1793 ;  and  of  John  Rogers,  another  of  the  earliest 
Kewites  of  note,  conclude  this  excellent  issue  for  1902. 
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The  New  Forestry. 

+  •  ^  edition  of  “The  New  Forestrj',”  containing  addi- 

lona  1  ustrations  and  matter,  by  J.  Simpson,  wilLbe  published 
by  Messrs.  Pawson  and  Brailsford,  Sheffield,  early  in  the  present 
Aoa..  le  first  edition  wa.s  published  tlireei  years  ago. 

Gardeners’  Friends  and  Foes. 

Paignton,  Devon,  read  a  paper  on 

Gardeners^  Friends  and  Foes  ”  before  the  members  of  the 
i  aignton  Gardeners’  Association  on  December  18,  Mr  J 
t  ra thorn  presiding  over  a  fair  attendance. 

Purchase  of  Pittencrieff  Estate,  Fife. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  acquired,  at  a  cost  of  £45,000,  a 
new  home  near  Dunfermline,  where  he  was  born.  The  estate 
purchas^l  ,s  that  of  Pittencrieff,  which  includes  the  beautiful 
g  en  o  Pittencrieff  and  the  time-worn  old  hou.se  of  Pittencrieff 
Ihe  grounds  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  historic  associa¬ 
tions  are  e, specially  interesting. 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Peed. 

Me  \eiy  much  regret  to  have  to  inform  our  readers  of  the 
fta  h  of  Mr.  John  Peed,  senior  jrartner  of  the  firm  of  J.  Peed 
and^n,  who  passed  away  at  his  residence  at  Streatliam  Park, 
on  December  24,  1902,  after  about  five  weeks’  illness.  The 
c  eceased  gentleman  was  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  had 
leen  connected  with  gardening  all  his  life,  having  commenced 
at  t  le  eaily  age  of  eight,  a,s  garden  boy.  He  .started  business  in 
tile  year  1860  as  a  gardener  and  florist  at  Brixton,  afterwards 
removing  to  the  present  address  at  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  and 
later  on  opening  the  branch  establishment  at  Streatliam  Park. 
The  interment  took  place  at  Norwood  Cemetery  on  Saturday, 
the  27th  ult.,  a  great  number  of  friends  and  employes  beincr  in 
attendance. 

Kew  Hand  List}  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Director  at  the  Kew  Gardens  has  just  issued  a  second 
edition  of  the  Hand  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  (excluding  Coni- 
ferse)  grown  in  the  Arboretum  (price  Is.  3d.,  1902),  and  sold  from 
Kew.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  hand  lists  of  the  collections  of 
living  plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  whicli  it  is 
intended  to  issue  from  time  to  time.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
he  useful  to  visitors  and  to  correspondents,  as  showing  in  what 
directions  the  collections  may  be  added  to.  It  is  further  hopt>d 
that  they  may  be  found  of  some  value  in  estimating  an  approxi¬ 
mate  standard  of  nomenclaturei.  This  second  edition  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged.  The  number  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees 
now  enunieiated  amounts  to  about  4,o()0.  The  ho'rti cultural 
name,  as  distinct,  from  the  botanical,  is  wisely  given,  the  abbre¬ 
viation  Hort.,  being  in  italics,  and  English  names  are  here  and 
there  added  after  the  Latin,  as:  Rosa,  indica  var.  sanguinea,  the 
Crimson  China  Rose.  An  index  of  genera  is  appended.  The 
book  extends  to  804  pages.  Tin  by  Sin. 

Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society  on  Saturday  last, 
eight  new  members  were  elected,  and  proposals  on  behalf  of 
fifteen  candidates  for  membership  were  intimated.  Mr.  John 
Methven,  convener  of  the  finance  committee,  gave  in  a  report, 
which  .showed  that  the  finances  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  judges  of  the  essays  on  the  excursion  to  Sweden  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  prize  money  of  £15  should  be  divided  equally 
between  the  writers  of  the  two  essays  sent  in,  and  on  the  enve¬ 
lopes  being  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  writers  were  Mr. 
Fraser  Story,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  and  Mr.  George  U.  Mac¬ 
donald,  forester,  Raith.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
annual  meeting  that  the  excursion  next  year  should  be  made  to 
Mmbum  and  neighbourhood.  A  small  committee  was  appointed 
to  act  along  with  the  society’s  three  local  secretaries  in  Dum- 
frie.sshire  in  making  arrangements  for  the  forestry  section  in 
connection  with  the  Highland  Society’s  Show  at  Dumfries  this 
summer,  and  a  similar  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  the  di.sposal  of  the  £20  generously  offered  by  the 
Highland  Society  for  prizes  for  home-grown  timber  exhibited  in 
the  section.  The  same  committee  was  authorised  to  revise  the 
syllab.us  of  subjects  for  essays  in  1903.  The  committee  on  the 
Larch  disease  was  authorised  to  proceed  with  the  collection  of 
.statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  particulars  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  found  in 
A'arious  localities  in  Scotland. 


IWS  Shrf'T'®","?  .V»i'  kindly  note  tl,»t  om- 

1003  Sho„  fixed  to,.  Wednesday.  July  1,  ,|,e  date  being  altered 
^  as  not  to  clash  with  the  Holland  House  Show  ?— C.  R.  King 

StrePf'^R-  Horticultural  Society,  61  and  62,  George 

btreet,  Richmond,  Surrey.”  ^ 


Weather  in  the  North 

a  week  there  has  been  a  succe.ssion  of  windy  and 


For  over 

wet  da.ys,  the  nights  being  especially  tempestuous,  thunder  and 
98f7  occurring  on  the  nights  of  the  27th  and  the 

28th.  Monday  had  occasional  dry  intervals,  but  was  .still 
stormy.  Snow  cover.s  all  the  hills  around.—  B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire 

Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  have  i.ssued  a  largo  sheet 
bearing  photographs  of  their  set  of  Chrysanthemum  novelties 
tor  1903.  The  photographs  are  each  8in  by  6iin,  and  are  eleven 
in  number,  the  varieties  being  described  in  the  firm’s  new  list 
just  issued  from  Earlswood. 


Then  and  Now  at  Kew. 

A  comparison  of  the  Royal  Gardens  .staff  at  Kew  for  the  year 
1879  with  that  of  1902  reveals  a  marked  increa.se  in  the  amount  of 
skilled  labour  employed.  In  1879  Kew  employed  7  foremen  and 
31  gardeners  ;  there  are  now  5  foremen  and  60  gardeners  on  the 
staff.  The  increase  is  due  to  some  small  extent  to  the  greater 
area  of  glass,  but  mainly  to  the  substitution  of  gardeners  for 

labourers.  The  60  gardeners  are  now  distributed  as  follows: _ 

Flower-garden^,  11;  Herbaceous  department,  7;  Arboretum,  4; 
Palm  House,  /  ;  Temperate  House,  8  ;  Greenhouse  department 
7;  Propagating  department,  4;  Nos.  I.  II.,  III.,  and  house.-’ 
6;  T  Range,  6.  Thi.s  change  in  the  character  of  the  staff  has 
worked  admirably  in  increasing  its  efficiency  and  .smartnes.«,  and 
it  adds  immensely  to  the  scope  of  the  ©.stablislinient  a.s  the 
University  of  Horticulture.  The  pay  of  sub-foremen  is  now  27s. 
per  week,  that  of  gardeners  21s.  The  intermediate  rank  of 
advanced  man  ”  disappeared  long  ago. 

Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution. 

From  the  secretary  of  this  institution,  whose  address  is 
26,  Cliarles  Street,  St.  James’,  London,  w©  have  received  the 
following  letter:— ‘-At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution,  held  at  the  Society's 
Offices,  26,  Charles  Street,  St.  James’,  London,  S.IV.,  mi 
December  9,  1902,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook  in  the  chair,  tlni 
following  regulations  were  unanimously  adopted  in  sub,stitution 
of  that  contained  on  page  xviii.  of  thg.  present  Green  Book  : 
Should  a  member,  being  duly  qualified  under  the  foregoing  rules 
(the  general  rules  of  the  Institution  governing  the  admission  of 
candidates),  hereafter  become  an  accepted  candidate  for  the 
pension  of  the  Institution,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant 
until  elected  on  the  following  terms  :— If  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  foi  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  yea.rs  previous  to  candi¬ 
dature,  and  having  contributed  to  its  funds,  either  as  a  donor 
or  annual  subscriber,  an  aggregate  sum  of  not  less  than  five 
guineas,  a  grant  of  £5  per  annum.  If  a  member  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  previous  to  candi¬ 
dature,  and  having  contributed  to  its  funds,  either  as  a  donor 
or  annual  subscriber,  an  aggregate  sum  of  not  less  than  ten 
guineas,  a  grant  of  £10  per  annum.  If  a  member  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years  previous  to'  candi¬ 
dature,  and  having  contributed  to  its  funds,  either  as  a  donor 
or  annual  subscriber,  an  aggregate  sum  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
guineas,  a  grant  of  £15  per  annum.  If  a  member  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  previous  to  candi¬ 
dature,  and  having  contributed  to  its  funds,  either  as  a  donor 
or  annual  subscriber,  an  aggregate  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty 
guineas,  a  grant  of  £20  per  annum.  If  a  member  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  previous  to 
candidature,  and  having  contributed  to  its  funds,  either  as  a 
donor  or  annual  subscriber,  an  aggregate  sum  of  not  less  than 
tw'enty-five  guineas,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  pension  for 
life,  and  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  a  widow'  of  not  less  than 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  .£'20  per 
annum  for  life.” 
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Birds  Y.  Gardening. 


The  subject  I  have  undertaken  to  deal  with  here  is 
rather  a  difficult  one,  not  for  lack  of  matter,  but  on  account 
of  the  pitfalls  which  surround  it.  A  lover  of  birds  is  tempted 
to  stray  into  ornithology  and  half  forget  the  garden,  or  to  be¬ 
come  sentimental,  and,  like  Mr.  Wegg,  “drop  into  poetry,” 
which  would  probably  not  be  considered  as  “  friendly,”  as  I 
have  noticed  that  this  small  assembly  generally  prefers 
practical  suggestion  to  hackneyed  quotations. .  Another 
clanger  is  that  of  taking  up  a  brief  for  or  against  the  feathered 
race.  Some  gardeners  speak  as  though  horticulture  would 
benefit  by  the  extermination  of  all  birds,  whilst  others  would 
strive  to  whitewash  the  sparrow  and  endeavour  to  prove  that 
the  sooty  suburban  raider  is  a  very  slightly  disguised  angel. 
Being  myself  fond  of  both  birds  and  garden,  I  have  tried  to 
speak  without  prejudice  and  judge  each  of  our  feathered 
visitors  to  the  garden  on  its  merits. 

Without  going  further  into  generalities  it  will,  I  think, 
be  convenient  to  divide  the  feathered  race  into  two  camps — 
friends  ancl  enemies — dismissing  for  the  time  as  foreign  to 
our  evening’s  discussion  the  third  and  largest  section  of 
neutrals  and  rarities.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  however,  that 
some  birds  are  rather  difficult  to  classify,  being  friends  at 
one  time  and  enemies 
at  another,  according 
to  the  scarcity  or 
otherwise  of  food  and 
the  pressure  of  strong 
temptation.  Taking 
our  foes  first,  and 
leaving  the  pleasanter 
part  of  the  subject  to 
the  last  (like  the 
youngster  who  leaves 
the  sugar  on  his  cake 
for  a  final  bon  ne  bouelie), 
there  is,  I  think,  no 
doubt  that  the  spar- 
r  0  w  (scientifically 
known  as  Passer  dam- 
nabilis)  heads  the  list. 

The  farmer,  of  course, 
suffers  most  from  his 
depredations,  and 
thei’e  are  now  few 
districts  where  corn, 
if  not  carefully  pro¬ 
tected,  would  not  lose 
at  least  50  per  cent, 
before  being  har¬ 
vested  ;  but  the  sub¬ 
urban  gardener  is 
generally  even  louder 
than  the  farmer  in  his 
denunciations.  The 
most  annoying  part  of  it  is  tkat  the  majority  of  the  sparrow’s 
iniquities  in  the  garden  are  ascribable  to  sheer  love  of  mis¬ 
chief  rather  than  to  stealing  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  In  the 
early  spring,  when  even  a  few  Crocuses  are  a  joy  to  the 
amateur  gardener  as  an  earnest  of  summer  glories  to  come, 
the  sparrow  makes  that  joy  extremely  brief  by  rending  the 
flowers  in  pieces  and  strewing  them  about  the  border.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  he  seems  to  have  a  strongly  developed  colour 
sense,  and  attacks  the  yellow  more  persistently  than  any 
other  shades.  A  “  Primrose  by  a  river’s  brim  ”  is  a  subject 
of  indifference  to  the  sparrow,  but  he  seems  to  take  a  fiendish 
pleasure  in  pulling  out  all  the  flowers  from  those  which  have 
been  the  objects  of  the  gardener’s  solicitude. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  is  almost  a  hopeless 
labour  where  these  pests  abound,  as  they  pull  out  all  the 
buds  from  the  twigs  as  soon  as  swelling  commences.  Some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  by  dusting  the  trees  with  lime,  soot,  &c., 
and  by  threading  the  branches  with  cotton.  It  is  also  wise 
under  these  circumstances  not  to  go  in  for  hard  pruning,  as 
the  birds  seem  to  find  more  difficulty  in  abstracting  all  the 
buds  from  slender  whippy  shoots  than  from  shortened 
stumps,  and  by  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  whiplike  shoots 
on  lightly  pruned  trees  you  ensure  at  least  a  partial  crop.  I 
have  seen  beds  of  Carnations  absolutely  ruined  by  being 
pecked  to  pieces  by  this  destructive  nuisance,  but  must  stop, 
as  to  catalogue  all  the  villainies  of  the  spaiTOw  would  need 


a  fair-sized  volume  ;  in  fact,  one  is  already  in  existence  in 
which  the  exhaustive  researches  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier  and  the 
late  Miss  Ormerod  are  chronicled. 

So  few  ordinary  observers  differentiate  between  the  house 
sparrow  and  its  near  relative,  the  tree  sparrow,  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  observations  respecting  the  latter  are  on 
record  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  so  far  from  in¬ 
creasing  after  the  rapid  ratio  of  the  commoiier  species,  its 
numbers  remain  stationary,  if  not  actually  diminishing.  It 
lacks  the  aggressive  cheek  so  characteristic  of  the  house 
sparrow,  being  almost  retiring  by  comparison  in  its  habits, 
so  that  beyond  levying  toll  upon  the  Wheat  crops  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  much  that  can  be  said  in  its  disfavour. 
The  greenfinch  and  the  chaffinch  have  considerable  affinity 
with  the  sparrow,  consorting  freely  with  him  and  partaking 
to  a  large  extent  in  his  sins.  Perhaps  the  most  annoying 
form  which  their  destructive  energies  take  is  that  of  uproot¬ 
ing  young  seedlings  just  as  they  are  pushing  through  the 
soil,  the  whole  of  the  Brassica  tribe  suffering  heavily  from 
this  cause.  If  the  gardener  attempts  to  save  his  own  seeds 
of  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  he  wdll  need  to  be  an  early 
riser  to  outstrip  the  greenfinch,  which  has.  an 
enoiTnous  appetite  for  seeds,  being  worse  even  in  this 
respect  than  the  common  or  brown  linnet  (gorse  linnet  in 
the  Midlands),  though  it  also  is  a  voracious  seed  eater. 

The  linnet  is  more 
difficult  to  scare, 
though  easier  to  kill, 
than  the  greenfinch, 
as  it  will  fly  in  the 
face  of  a  gun  if  it  has 
tasted  seed,  while  the 
greenfinch  becomes 
very  wary  after  a  shot 
or  two. 

AVe  have  had  an 
interesting  addition 
to  the  list  of  garden 
robbers  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  in  the  shape  of 
the  hawfinch,  or  gros¬ 
beak.  This  bird  was 
a  rarity  in  our  part  of 
the  counti’y  twenty 
years  ago,  but  has 
now  spread  all  over 
the  district  and  be¬ 
come  quite  common. 

“  Numerous  ”  would 
perhaps  be  the  more 
correct  w'ord,  as  the 
bird  is  so  shy  and 
wary  that  many  of 
those  who  have 
suffered  from  its 
visits  have  never 
seen  it  clearly  enough 
to  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  thief.  Gi’een  Peas  ai’e  its 
speciality,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  it  is  a  whale  for  them.  A 
pair  of  hawfinches  will  nearly  strip  a  good  row  in  a  couple 
of  days,  or,  at  least,  not  leave  enough  to  be  worth  picking. 
Their  appetite  is  simply  gigantic,  almost  upsetting  one’s 
belief  in  Euclid’s  axiom  that  “the  less  cannot  contain  the 
greater  ”  and  rivalling  even  that  of  the  wood-pigeon.  Even 
when  busy  feeding,  the  hawfinch  generally  keeps  one  eye  on 
the  look-out,  and  it  needs  a  careful  stalk  and  quick  shot  to 
secure  him.  The  best  method  of  destroying  these  birds  is 
trapping,  a  single  Green  Pea  on  the  plate  of  a  common  spring 
rat-trap  being  the  most  effective  bait.  A  most  interesting- 
communication  .  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  the 
“  Zoologist  ”  respecting  the  bird  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Howard, 
in  which  he  gives  the  result  of  very  careful  observations  on 
its  habits.  From  this  we  learn  that  our  Kentish  friends  have 
a  new  enemy  to  Cherry  culture,  as  Mr.  Howard  watched  the 
hawfinches  devouring  small  green  Cherries  in  May  when  they 
were,  of  course,  scarcely  formed,  and  would,  one  Avould  think, 
scarcely  have  proved  an  attraction  to  the  hungriest  of  birds. 
The  fruit  is  at  the  time  so  small  and  inconspicuous  from  its 
colour,  that  its  loss  might  well  remain  unnoticed  for  weeks 
until  all  chafice  of  tracing  the  mischief  is  well  passed,  so  that 
Cherry  growers  owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  this  clever 
observer  for  placing  them  on  their  guard.  I  have  known 
rooks  and  jackdaws  play  havoc  among  Peas,  pulling  the 
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haxilm  out  flat  upon  the  ground  to  pick  them  ;  but  this  was 
among  seed  Peas  grown  at  a  distance  from  a  house  ;  they  do 
not  often  venture  into  the  garden  proper. 

I  mentioned  the  sparrow’s  predilection  for  fruit  buds,  but 
must  own  that  the  bullfinch  goes  beyond  him  in  this  respect, 
being  the  worst  sinner  the  gardener  has  to  contend  with  in 
this  particular  line,  and  the  destruction  a  pair  can  bring  about 
in  a  short  time  is  astonishing.  The  bullfinch  is  amongst  the 
most  handsome  of  British  birds,  and  with  the  above- 
mentioned  exception  his  character,  if  not  “  bearing  the 
strictest  investigation,”  is  fairly  up  to  the  average ;  but 
one’s  natural  leaning  towards  a  charming  exterior  cannot 
blind  one  sufficiently  to  accept  the  suggestion  sometimes  held 
out,  that  “  he  is  only  seeking  for  insects  ”  when  disbudding 
Plum  trees  (fee.  ;  a  theory  often  put  forward,  but  for  which 
I  have  never  heard  a  shadow  of  evidence.  In  many  country 
gardens  surrounded  by  woods  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  “  Bullj^  ”  or'give  up  any 
idea  of  a  fruit  crop.  Anyone  with  a  fairly  quick  ear  can 
easily  distinguish  the  call  of  a  bullfinch  from  any  other  note, 
and  by  repeating  it  two  or  three  times  a  shooter  can  almost 
invariably  briug  one  within  easy  range.  — (A  paper  read  at  tlie 
Horticultural  Club,  March  11,  1902,  by  Charles  E.  Pearson, 
F.R.H.S.,  M.B.O.U.) 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

The  Intruders  of  a  Garden. 


Perhaps  we  should  term  them  the  objectionable  features  in  a 
garden,  for  its  features  do  not  depend  so  much  on  the  site  of  the 
land  as  on  the  Vegetation  that  covers,  or  partially  covers,  the 
ground.  Now,  the  intruders  of  a  garden  are  many  and  various. 
In  some  instances  they  are  animals — as  cats :  sometimes  they  arc 
human — as  boys,  both  great  and  small.  Visits  from  these  in¬ 
truders  are  more  or  less  spa.smodic,  but  others  are.  for  all  we 
know,  constantly  falling  on  our  favoured  garden.  These  are  our 
microbe  and  fungi  visitors — some  friends,  some  enemies.  The 
gods  of  the  ancients  are  nothing  to  the  microbes  of  the  present. 
They  are  worshipped,  admired,  and  magnified;  but  the  ordinary 
person  may  disregard  them.  Not  so  the  fungi.  They  come  to 
stop,  disfigure,  and  kill.  Sometimes  persons  with  good  inten¬ 
tions  do  their  best  to  domesticate  these  to  a  nourishing  food  of 
gelatine,  bread,  and  other  things.  But  it  is  no  u.se  ;  they  are  a 
tribe  of  parasitic  fiends. 

Coming  to  the  worst  of  garden  intruding  plants,  we  find  they 
possess  at  some  stage  of  their  lives  an  appearance  that  does  not 
Irespeak  of  intruding  propensities.  They  arc,  in  fact,  plants 
that  are  invited  into  the  garden,  but  which,  being  left  to  them- 
selve.s,  overrule  all  and  disfigure  much.  In  departments  out¬ 
side  the  gardening  world  we  may  notice  several  similar  cases,  all 
of  which  illustrate  the  proverb,  “Evil  is  wrought  through  want 
of  thought.”  In  the  animal  world  the  rabbit  in  Australia  and  the 
squirrel  in  our  own  country  are  painful  instances  where  the  in¬ 
troducer  little  thought,  or  perhaps  even  dreamed,  of  what  evils 
they  were  the  originators.  Likewise,  the  Canadian  water  weed 
was  anything  but  a  desirable  addition  to  our  .streams  and  lakes. 
Nowadays  the  absence,  or  otherwise,  of  inelegant  features  in  a 
garden  depends  chiefly  on  the  person  who  first  planned  or 
planted  it.  For  of  most  subjects  planted  in  gardens  the  large 
majority  stop  there  until  they  are  dead;  and  even  when  they 
reach  this  last  stage  they  often  remain.  It  is  easier  to  add  to 
a  garden  than  to  take  away  from  it.  As  this  is  so,  most  people 
pursue  the  facile  way  with  often  unhappy  results,  the  last 
course  being  often  the  wisest. 

Few  gardens  there  are  that  have  not  in  some  part  or  other 
some  intruders  which  could  be  done  without.  Overcrowding,  the 
hiding  of  good  trees  and  shrubs  by  those  that  are  not  so  much 
to  be  called  common,  but  what  are  very  nearly  ugly,  is  preva¬ 
lent.  Monotony  is  only  another  form  of  this  evil.  A  mono¬ 
tonous  landscape  is  the  opposite  to  one  formed  of  a  few  .simple 
materials  strongly  grouped.  In  a  formal  flower  garden  monotony 
may  easily  occui%  more  so  than  in  landscape  work.  For  in  land¬ 
scape  one'  alters  or  improves  that  found  in  Nature  ;  but  in  the 
flower  garden  the  art  must  be  manufactur(>d  throughout,  and  it 
may,  most  likely,  be  copied  largely  or  wholly  from  other  folk.s’ 
goods. 

When  a  person  is  ill  he  is  doctored;  if  insane,  he  is  watched 
and  kept  under  supervision.  A  sick  plant,  too,  is  specially 
tended,  sprayed,  or  encouraged,  but  the  imbecile  rmriegations 
are  too  often  at  “large”  in  our  gardens,  there  being  too  many 
of  them,  that  the  spotty  mixtures  of  green,  yellow,  and  rvliite 
arc  anything  but  pleasing.  So  many  have  the  Latin  name  of 
the  nobler  metals — gold  and  silver  -  attached,  that  some  gardens 
should  be  an  Eldorado  in  colour.  But  such  colours,  good  enough 
at  close  quarters,  o,nd  adorning  small  plants,  are  capable  of  spoil¬ 
ing  what  would  otherwise  be  a  good  bit  of  sc.-^nery.  The  good 


effects  of  tin'  restful  green  tones  may  be  verified  by  visiting 
some  of  the  best  garden  scenery  throughout  the  country,  where 
nothing  else  but  bhmding  colours  may  be  found,  creating  a  grand 
whole.  V  bar  has  been  said  against  speckled  variegations  in 
landscapes  may  gfmerally  be  applied  in  the  opposite  direction 
when  formal  gardens  are  considered.  Too  often  among  the. 
choicest  bedding  designs  may  be  found  near  intruders,  in  the 
shape  of  common,  dull  coloured  shrubs  and  trees. 

If  shrubberies  are  re((uired  near  pretty  flower  gardens,  either 
to  conceal  paths  or  drives,  or  to  afford  shelter,  let  all  trees  and 
shrubs  be  of  the  showiest  kinds.  Let'  the  Hollies  be  silvered  and 
gilded,  the  Welgelas  rich  yellow,  the  Elders  cut  leaved,  th(‘ 
Yew.s  golden,  ami  when  big  growing  trees  are  needed  in  close 
proximity,  let  the  Ash  be  weeping,  the  silver  Birch  pendulous, 
the  Beech  jiurpled,  and  the  Oak  evergreen.  And  in  the  search 
for  showiest  hues,  let  not  the  greys  be  forgotten.  The  Lavcnd.er, 
grown  as  a  “regular”  crop,  for  the  ‘■ake  of  its  flowers  alone,  is 
flat,  regular,  and  uninteresting.  With  age,  however,  the 
Lavender  becomes  picturesque — a  miniature  of  a  gnarled  Oak — 
and  in  this  .state  it  is  a  A’aluable  addition  to  a  shrubbery,  especi¬ 
ally  on  dry  soils'.  Another  “  grey  ”  plant  of  much  value  is 
Retinospora  squarrosa.  Two  mistakes  in  this,  for  this  Conifer 
is  not  a  Retinospora — there  is  now  no  plant  that  may  legally 
bear  this  title — and  it  is  only  called  grey,  for  it  has  near  a  dozen 
hues,  according  to  site  and  season. 

We  cannot  call  the  variegated  forms  of  our  dwarf  plants — • 
herbaceous  or  otherwise — intruders.  They  arc  easily  managed, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  abolish  any  that  are  too 
prominent  for  the  purpose  required.  Some,  too,  make  all  possible 
tracks  to  depart  from  their  variegations,  and  enter  into  the 
vigorous  green  state.  To  name  a  ferv  of  such  ;  the  Aucuba-leaved 
Daisy,  the  variegated  Mossy  Saxifrage,  the  London  Pride,  and  the 
Arabis  albida.  Turning  from  the  variegations,  which  some  call 
“  freaks,”  somei  “  .''ports,”  and  while  some  are  far  above  calling 
them  anything  at  all,  some  other  plants  lie  between  the  ground 
waiting  for  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  Monkshood,  which  is 
innocent  enough  to  all  appearances,  but  which  has  proved  a  fatal 
bite  to  a  good  many.  Aconitum  Napellus  is  common  u.sually  in 
all  gardens,  and  as  it  is  included  in  the  “  best  ”  collections  of  her-  ' 
baceous  plants,  this  dangerous  root  is  alwa5's  being  replanted. 
It  is  A'cry  well  to  pull  up  a  root  of  Horseradish  from  a  well-dug 
kitchen  garden  border,  and  expound  on  the  differences  between 
it  and  the  Aconitum.  and  dilate  on  the  stupidity  of  folk  who  have 
eaten  of  the  bad  for  the  good. 

Biut  what  about  Horseradi.sh  as  often  seen — not  in  a  garden, 
but  outside  it,  the  only  place  it  is  deemed  worthy  of?  In  such 
places  a  pick,  rather  than  a  fork  or  spade,  is  the  tool  I’equired 
to  lift  it,  and  the  roots,  all  coming  into  contact  with  hard  stones, 
will  be  found  of  all  sorts  of  shapes.  Therefore,  in  small  gardens, 
where  crops  struggle'  as  miniature -“  mixed  forests”  rather  than/ 
“pure,”  what  wonder  if  fatal  mixtures  occur?  The  enumera¬ 
tion  of  “intruders  ”  is  by  no  means  finished.  It  is  always  a  tah% 
without  end.  The  gardexi  lias  its  active  enemies — weeds,  that 
to-day  are  small  and  to-morrow  aret  large.  It  has  its  passive 
intruders,  such  as  large  trees,  which  rob  the  culturM  plants  of 
sunshine  and  nourishment.  If  persons  dwelling  in  the  suburban 
villa  do  desire  something  very  lofty  arising  in  front  of  their 
windows,  it  is  safer  to  erect  a  flagstaff  than  to  attempt  to  make 
a  record  in  arboriculture  by  a  .shaky  Ash  tree,  which,  should  a 
severe  gale  arise,  is  quite  likely  to  be  found  lying  pr-ostrate  upon, 
through,  and  mixed  up  with  the  fragments  of  the  fifty-guinea 
favourite  conservatory.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  perfume. 
Thick  lines  of  Sweet  Peas  near  a  dwelling  prove  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  for  many.  But  tastes  (is  this  right?)  differ  xvidely 
on  this  point.  Certainly  the  flowers  of  the  Elder  and  Cow  Par¬ 
snips,  which  form  conspicuous  objects  in  not  aj  few  small  gardens, 
are"  to  most  persons  “  liighlv  perfumed”  in  the  Avrong  direction. 
—  D.  S.  Fish. 

- - 

THE  MISTLETOE. 


From  the  remotest  anticjuity  the  Mistletoe  has  evidently 
founcl  more  than  ordinary  notice  among  almost  eimry  race  and 
nation.  In  our  own  country,  from  untold  ages,  it  inust  have 
performed  a  prominent  jiart  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  our 
ancestors,  a  fact,  doubth'ss,  accounting  for  the  no  ordinary  estccni 
in  Avhich  ue  ourselves  of  to-day  hold  this  curious  prodig;^’  of 
Nature.  We  are  told  that  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Britons 
held  the  Mistletoe  among  the  most  saci'ed  of  their  religious 
things.  The  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  nearest  to  March  10, 
was  observed  as  tliat  on  wliich—perhaps  the  greate.st  event  of 
the  year — the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  Mi.stleloe  took  place.  A 
priest — probably  an  .\rehdruid — ascended  the  .«acred  Derw,  on.- 
Oak  tree,  arrayed  in  long,  snoAvy  Avhit(',  spotless  vcvstments.  and, 
Avith  a  golden  sickle-shaped  knife,  cut  down  the  holy  plant,  Avhich 
fell  into  a  spotless  Avhite  cloth,  held  beloAV  by  other  priests  to 
receive  it.  It  is  very  remarkable  the'  extreme  care  Avith  Avhich 
they  thus  lierformed  the  ceremony.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
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Packing  Cabbages  for  Covent  Garden  Market. 


purity  attending  the  operation  was  syinbolioal  of  the  Saviour 
Avhich  was  to  redeem  the  world,  and  who  was  also  without  blame 
and  spotless. 

It  is  fiirtlier  supijosed  that  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Briton.s 
was  the  same  as  that  which  we  read  of  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  practised  by  many  of  the  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hebrews;  and,  though  very  much  corrupted  in  later  times,  con- 
■srsted  formerly  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  At  the  time 
vhen  Caesar  came  to  Britain  the  religion  of  the  people  was  very 
much  corrupted,  from  \\  hat  we  learn  from  his  writings.  The  infer¬ 
ence  from  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  as  far  as  the  re¬ 
ligious  significance  of  the  Mi.stletoe  was  concerned,  even  to 
the  Druids,  then,  the  real  meaning  was  partially  a  mystery. 

The  name  by  which  the  plant  was  known  among  the  Druids 
was  “  Uiliccach,”  which  means  in  our  language  ‘  All  heal.”  The 
virtues  it  was  supposed  to  possess  were  evidently  interminable, 
and  perhaps  were  not  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  physical  body. 
As  the  ‘‘  curer  of  all  evils,”  its  virtues  probably  extended  to  tlie 
healing  of  the  spiritual  ills.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
such  a  supposition,  for  the  great  veneration  in  which  the  plant 
V  as  held  by  the  Druids  must  have  had  more  iiowerful  claims 
than  the  healing  of  the  mere  body.  It  was  supposed  by  .some 
that  the  Mistletoe  had  some  reference  to  the  ‘‘Branch”  of 
Scripture,  and  Homer  and  Virgil  also  make  reference  to  the 
.'S^lden  branch,”  probably  a  tradition  founded  on  the  older 
Hebrew  reference.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the  mvstery  upon 
which  the  druidical  veneration  rested,  it  appears,  from  the  little 
ve  know  of  the  inatter,  that  the  Mistletoe  was  among  the  most 
revered  of  all  their  religious  tenets. 

The  Oak  it.self,  we  know,  was  a  divinely  sacred  tree  with  the 
Druid.s.  It  was  so  also  with  other  heathen  natio’iis.  The  Druids 
are  .said  to  have  believed  that  this  tree,  was  the  chosen  of  the 
Deity  Himself,  and  that,  in  consequence,  whatever  grew  upon  it 
was  also  sacred.  The  Mistletoe  seldom  grew  upon  the  Oak,  and 
perhaps  when  it  did,  the  Druids,  as  is  very  likely,  would  consider 
it  .sacred  on  that  account  alone.  Yet  the  pecuiiar  habit  and 
torin  of  the  Mistletoe,  apart  from  this,  very  possibly  at  the 
origin  of  the  cult,  would  be  suggestive  of  a  deeper  mea'nino-  and 
a  more  specific  significance.  ° 

It  is  from  the  Saxons  that  we  get  the  name  Mistletoe.  With 
them  it  was  Miselta,  the  nmaning  of  which  has  from  time  to  time 
occupied  the  genius  'of  the  etymologist.  To  the  French  it  is 
known  as  ‘‘ Fui,”  pronounced  “Ghi,”  and  means  .something  like 
w  I'l  possibly  has  a  connection  with  the  Celtic 

I  1  I ^  branch  or  limb  of  a  tree.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impro- 
lable  that  the  word  “Mi.selta”  itself  is  a  Celtic  term,  corrupted 
in  its  transition  to  the  Saxon  language.  It  may  have  becTi  that 
the  plant  had,  even  among  the  ancient  Britons,  more  than  one 
name.  Ihere  is  reason  for  supposing  that  more  than  one  species 
uas  behe’i'ed  to  exist  in  former  times.  In  all  probability  this 
idea  would  arise  from  the  predilection  which  the  Druids  appeared 
to  have  for  the  plmits  which  grew  on  the  Oak,  and  the  rarity 
of  It  on  that  tree,  in  comparison  with  other  trees  of  less  imixirt- 
ance  in  their  estimation.  Whatever  ma.v  have  been  the  early 
iistorv  of  the  Mistletoe,  the  heautiful  custom  which  has  followed 
lom  its  use  down  to  our  own  times,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year 
cveiy  bouse  almost  gives  evidenct'.  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be 
qt  no  ie.ss  interest  and  a  source  of  happiness  in  our  homes  than 
It  was  to  the  Druids  them-elves.  D.  G. 


Women  in  Market  Gardening. 


Agriculture  as  an  occupation  for  women  is  rapidly 
declining.  “The  Englishwoman’s  Year  Book”  (1903) 
states  that  in  the  census  of  1891  the  returns  of  women 
under  the  head  of  agricultural  labourer  or  farm-servant 
reached  twenty-one  per  10,000  of  and  above  ten  years 
of  age,  whereas  in  1881  they  had  reached  forty  per 
10,000;  and  there  was  an  actual  as  w’ell  as  relative 
decrease  in  their  numbers.  This  decrease  is  due  partly 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  does  much  of 
the  work  which  women  used  to  do,  and  partly  to  public 
opinion,  which  is  in  most  districts  turning  against  the 
idea  of  women  doing  hard  manual  work  in  the  fields. 
At  the  same  time  the  more  skilled  branches  of  the  work, 
such  as  horticulture,  gardening,  A'c.,  are  coming  more 
into  favour  as  an  opening  for  educated  women. 

Actual  farmwork  divides  itself  into  two  classes,  that 
of  the  field-worker,  engaged  more  or  less  all  the  year 
round  on  such  work  as  hoeing  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Ac., 
and  that  of  the  harvester,  who  is  only  called  in  to 
as.sist  in  the  six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  harvest.  In  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  women  are  still  engaged  in 
agriculture  their  wages  are  rising,  owing  largely  to  the 
scarcity  of  supply  of  labour.  In  such  work  as  Potato 
digging  in  the  autumn  women  can  earn  from  2s.  to  3s. 
a  day.  Often  this  work  is  done  by  whole  families — a 
man,  his  wife,  and  children  working  together,  and  being 
paid  by  the  ton  for  the  Potatoes  which  they  get  up. 
In  the  busiest  time  of  harvest  a  woman  will  perhaps  now 
earn  12s.  or  13s.  a  week,  w  here  she  would  only  have  earned  10s. 
or  11s.  two  or  three  years  ago ;  but  at  other  times  a  much  lower 
figure  would  represent  her  earnings. 

The  only  legal  regulation  of  agricultural  labour  is  the  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Gangs  Act”  of  1868,  which  forbids  children  under  eight 
years  of  age  being  employed  in  agricultural  gangs,  or  females 
being  employed  with  males,  or  without  the  supervision  of  a 
licensed  gang  mistress.  An  article  on  “  Agricultural  Gangs  ”  in 
the  “  Gontemporary  Review',”  June,  1902,  written  by  Mrs. 
Bertram-Tanqueray,  shows,  however,  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
regular  .system  of  administering  this  law  it  is  practically  a  dead 
letter.  She  thus  describes  the  conditions  of  work  :  “  In  Fenland, 
gangs  of  female  workers  are  to  be  found  on  every  farm ;  ancl 
every  year — because  of  stated  hours  and  increased  wages — field 

labour  grows  in  favour  with  the  daughters  of  farm  hands . 

The  Fen  child  is  brought  up  te  regard  the  gang  as  her  ultimate 

goal . As  soon  as  the  necessary  examination  is  passed  a 

girl  hires  her.self  to  a  gang-master,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  goes  out  day  after  day  for  eight  hours’  labour,  .starting 

at  7  a.m.,  half-an-hour  being  allowed  for  lunch . Speaking 

generally,  the  married  women,  only  go  out  at  the  busie,st  season, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  gangs  are  composed  entirely  of 

girls  from  about  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age . In 

November,  1901,  a  large  farmer  in  Cambridgeshire  paid  the 
gangers  18s.  an  acre  to  clear  the  ground  of  Carrots,  and  each  girl 
in  the  gang  received  2s.  a  day ;  across  the  border,  near  Holbeuch, 

I  hear  the  girls  received  2s.  6d.  arrd  even  3s.  6d.  a  day.  This  they 
consider  ‘  good  money,’  bub  it  must  be  remembered  that  out  of 
it  they  have  to  pay  their  parents  for  board  and  clothes.  Their 
field  costume  is  eminently  suitable,  consisting  of  a  large  cotton 
bonnet,  thick  apron,  tied  behind  to  prevent  its  flapping  in  the 
wind,  loose  dress,  and  very  thick  boots;  and  there  is  a  certain 
picturesqueness  in  a  group  so  clad,  moving  slowly  and  precisely 

across  the  land,  hoe  fork  and  basket  in  hand . It  might 

be  supposed  that  so  much  fresh  air  w'ould  conduce  to  the  girls’ 
health,  and  in  a  gang  a  few^  rosy-cheeked  bright-eyed  ones  are 
to  be  found,  but,  on  the  whole,  land  labour  tends  to  bring  on 
anaemia.  The  damp  .soil,  the  wet  root-crops  that  saturate  boots 
and  stocking, s,  the  hastily-eaten,  unsatisfactory  meals,  are  enemies 
against  which  the  strongest  constitution  finds  it  hard  to  fight.” 

Market-gardening  (continues  the  “Englishwoman’s  Year 
Book  ”)  employs  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  women.  In 
districts  round  London,  .such  as  Bedfordshire,  w  here  this  is  largely 
carried  on,  the  women  earn  about  10s.  a  week  for  regular  work, 
the  lowest  rate  being  2d.  an  hour  for  a  nine  hours’  day.  At  piece- 
woik,  which  prevails  to  a  large  extent,  they  earn  3d.  to  Gd.  an 
hour.  The  picking  of  all  small  fruit- — Strawberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  &c. — is  almost  entirely  done  by  women.  This  is 
'  paid  by  the  piece,  and  women  can  earn  at  it  from  15s.  to  25s. 
a  week.  Of  this  Mrs.  Tanqueray  writes:  “In. the  district  where 
I  live  it  is  custumary  for  the  gang-girls  and  women  to  supplement 
the  tilling  of  crops  by  work  on  the  fruit  farms,  and  during  the 
Strawberry  and  other  soft  fruit  seasons  nearly  the  wdiole  female 
population  turns  out  with,  and  even  before,  the  lark,  for  the 
ripe  berries  must  bo  gathered  ere  the  early  bird  is  astir  . and  the 
sun  is  up.  During  the  past  summer  a  neighbour  of  mine  lockrtl 
up  her  house  at  half-past  five'and  did ’not  return  until  evening  : 
during  that  time,  when  school  was  over,  her  family  were  liter-  ' 
all3'  homeless.” 
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A  Reverie  of  Christmas  Time. 


Hop-picking  brings  large  number’s  of  women  from  the 
poor  parts  of  London  to  the  districts  of  Kent,  &c.  in  the 
late  autumn.  Thej^  take  the  outing  partly  as  a  cheap 
holiday,  and  partly  as  a  means  of  earning  money.  Their 
accommodation  is  often  of  the  roughest.  Payment 
usually  runs  at  the  rate  of  Is.  for  six  to  seven  and  a  half 
bushels.  With  good  Hops  a  fair  worker  can  pick  twelve 
or  fourteen  bushels  a  day;  where  the  Hops  are  small 
or  thin  the  average  is  lower.  Some  of  the  workers 
in  the  Potteries  also  engage  in  Hop-picking  in  the 
Midlands. 

On  pages  8,  10,  and  11  are  given  photographs  of  the 
women  employed  on  the  great  market  gardens  around 
London.  Often  in  our  pages  have  desci’iptive  articles 
appeared  in  reference  to  the  fruit-pickers  of  Kent,  at 
least.  Even  the  “Wandering  Willie”  has  made  the 
fruit-picker  his  theme  for  notice  on  occasion,  and  some 
lines  of  his  on  the  itinerant  employe  in  this  direction 
may  be  read  with  a  new  interest  now.  He  referred  first 
of  all  to  the  use  of  motor-cars  on  Messrs.  Wood  Bros.’ 
estate,  near  Swanley,  in  Kent,  this:  one  market-garden 
extending  to  the  huge  total  of  500,000  acres,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say  :  “The  same  firm  are  alble  to  employ  steam 
ploughs  for  tillage,  and  as  they  have  a  little  foundry 
of  their  own,  and  capable  artisans,  the  whole  of  the  neces- 
.sary  repairs  in  connection  with  their  numerous  vans, 
carts,  waggons,  as  well  as  hor.se-shoeing,  &c.,  can  be 
accomplished  expeditiously,  and  at  the  least  cost,  under 
their  own  supervision.  There  are  a  number  of  brothers 
in  the  business,  and  the  telephone  connects  all  the 
branches  of  the  great  farm.  The  state  and  needs  of 
the  London  and  other  chief  markets  being  telegraphed  to 
the  central  quarters,  he  in  command  there  at  once  telephones 
right  and  left  to  the  branch  offices  on  the  estate,  and  boys  commit 
the  orders  to  the  ‘  gangers  ’  in  the  fields.  Then  there  is  stir 
among  the  pickers  and  gatherers.  Each  is  supplied  with  a  check, 
for  piecework  is  the  rule  everywhere — so  much  iser  peck  of  fruit 
gathered.  On  delivering  this  check,  another  is  given  in  exchange 
and  the  amount  of  fruit  just  handed  in  is  put  to  the  picker’s 
credit  in  a  book  kept  by  the  foreman.  Formerly  each  picker 
was  paid  daily,  the  paymaster  visiting  the  different  fields  late 
in  the  afternoon  on  horse-back  or  in  a  dog-cart,  but  now  I  believe 
that  w’eekly  payments  are  the  rule. 

“The  pickers  are  nearly  all  from  the  slmns  of  London,  a 
ragged,  unkemjDt  crowd.  A  description  of  the  worst  of  them 
would  best  suit  the  pages  of  ‘  Punch  ’  or  ‘  Judy,’  yet  they  are 
looked  upon  by  the  farmers  as  their  great  salvation.  Labour  of 
the  usual  stamp  cannot,  absolutely  cannot,  be  got  unless  at  un¬ 
speakable  wages,  but  these  poor,  shiftless  wretches  from  the  dingy 
courts  and  alleys  flock  down  to  Kent  at  the  beginning  of  every 
summer,  and  linger  on  till  the:  Hops  are  gleaned  in  September. 
Many  of  them  journey  back  to  the  East  End  on  a  Saturday  in 
the  dirtiest  and  plainest  of  railway  carriages,  each  carriage  choked 
full  with  men,  women,  children,  old  clothes,  and  beer  and  whisky 
bottles.  To  see  them  arrive  at  London  Bridge  is  a  .sight  to 
wonder  at,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.” 

Such  pickers,  of  course,  are  only  employed  where  “  labour  of 
the  usual  stamp”  cannot  cope  wdth  the  pressure  of  work  in  hand. 
The  well-known  gipsies  are  tolerated  in  rural  Kent  during  the 
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"summer,  and  their  waggons  may  often  be  seen  snugly  disposed 
in  the  sheltering  corner  of  a  meadow,  surrounded  with  the  enor¬ 
mously  overgrown  hedges,  which  add  a  character  to  whole  Kentish 
districts.  Ihere  they  enjoy  the  Bohemian  pleasures  of  life,  as 
virtual  children  of  Nature.  These  gipsy  families  furnish  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  pickers.  The  life  seems  to  suit  them  well,  and 
happier  or  healthier  creatures  could  hardly  be  found. 


Ere  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  Christmas  bells  will  once 
more  have  rung  out  their  merry  peals,  and  the  gladsome  message 
of  “Peace  and  Goodwill”  will,  for  a  time,  banish  from  our 
minds  the  daily  cares  of  life.  Cheery  greetings  and  hearty  good 
wishes  will  flow,  like  “  honey  from  the  comb,”  from  the  lips  of 
Briton’s  sons  and  daughters,  who  throughout  the  year  face  each 
other  as  strenuous  competitors  in  the  stern  battle  of  life.  The 
rush  in  connection  with  Christmas  preparations  is  over,  and  a 
general  cessation  of  business  throughout  the  land  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  long-parted  members  of  hosts  of  families 
to  gather  around  the  “  festive  board.” 

No  more  pleasant  sight  can  be  seen  in  town  or 
country  than  the  smiling  faces  of  those  who  return  once 
more  to  greet  friends  of  old  in  their  native  homes.  By 
this  interchange  of  individuals  many  a  quiet  village  is 
stirred  to  vigorous  mirthfulness,  and  the  town  dwellers 
catch  some  of  the  “  zest  ”  with  which  their  “  country 
cousins”  enter  into  the  gaieties  which  surround  them. 
Surely  it  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  thus  be  sometimes  taken 
out  of  the  “daily  rut,”  and,  by  change  of  scene  and 
thought,  to  renew  our  energies  for  the  work  which  lies 
ahead. 

Gardeners,  old  and  young,  necessarily  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  time  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  any,  but 
to  them  it  is  not  always  a  season  of  unmixed  pleasure. 
In  many  establishments  house  parties  full  to  overflowing 
are  to  them  the  order  of  the  day,  and  early  and  late 
work  goes  on  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  and  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  the  castle  or  mansion.  In  some 
instances  the  “  shoe  pinches  ”  at  such  times,  but,  as  a 
I’ule,  there  is  a  general  air  of  hilarity,  and  it  is  surprising 
with  what  speed  great  tasks  are  carried  through. 

■  It  has  been  said  that  by  contributing  to  the  liappi- 
ness  of  others  a  full  share  of  that  fleeting  blessing  may 
be  secured  by  all.  Surely,  then,  the  gardeners  of 
Britain  should  be  happy  indeed,  for  their  efforts  through¬ 
out  the  year  are  continued  with  one  great  object  in 
view,  viz.,  to  give  pleasure  in  a  thoiusand  Avays.  And 
at  all  festiA’e  times  no  small  amount  of  sacrifice  is  needed 
on  their  part  to  give  a  measure  of  it  full  to  the  ovei’- 
flowing. 

No  one  outside  the  circle  of  gardeners  knows,  or  ever 
can  know.,  the  constant  care,  the  forethought,  the  iu- 
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genuity,  the  strenuous  endeavour  uliich  are  necessary  to  keep 
tliat  constant  stream  of  pleasure  flowing  onward  for  others  from 
year  to  year.  The  best  types  of  gardeners,  both  old  and  young, 
"have  high  ideals  indeed,  and  when  all  around  them  may  seem 
satisfied  with  the  results  achieved,  in  their  minds  a  stern  resolye 
is  being  formed  that  something  better  shall  be  accomplished  in 
tlie  futui'e. 

As  I  write  these  lines  in  the  (juiet  evening  liours.  my  thoughts 
wander  backward  and  forwarcl.  How  natnral  that  they  should 
dp  so,  when  the  sands  of  the  year  are  running  low,  for  when  the 
fe.stive  days  of  Christmas  are  over  we  seem  to  realise  that  the 
year  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the  memories  of  the  past. 
At  the  parting  of  the  ways  the  thoughts  of  most  of  us,  I  trow,  turn 
instinctively  to  review  the  struggle.s,  the  successes,  the  failures, 
the  hope.s,  "connected  with  the  closing  year.  To  some  such  a 
review  may  be  pleasant  indeed,  to  others  fraught  with  more  or 
less  of  bitterness.  In  regard  to  the  past,  then,  the  feelings  of 
each  individual  may  differ  from  those  of  any  other.  In  regard 
to  the  future  there  should  be  perfect  unanimity,  viz.,  a  desire  to 
build  up  a  brighter  and  better  future  on  the  ashe,s  of  the 
past. — H.  D. 


Table  Decorations, 


The  subject  demands  almost  everyday  attention  from  many 
gardeners,  and  any  helping  article  in  reference  to  it  is  generally 
read  with  interest.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Horticultural  Association,  Mr.  T.  Slade,  of  Poltimoi'e, 
gave  a  lecture  on  table  decorations,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said  that  among  the  many  .subjects  connected  with 
gardening  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  which  to  please 
was  the  art  of  table  decoration,  as  what  a  gardener  might  think 
a  beautiful  arrangement  his  om]Dloyer,  if  a  lady,  might  describe 
as  quite  the  reverse.  In  small  gardens  the  .subject  might  not 
be  studied  much,  but  in  larger  establishments  a  good  knowledge 
of  table  decoration  was  almost  indispensable.  To  decorate  a 
table  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  gardener  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  taste,  should  know  how  to  blend  colours,  and,  if  the 
decorations  were  for  a  dinner  table,  he  .should  know  how  the 
colours  he  intended  u.sing  would  .show  up  under  artificial  light. 
The  old  style  of  decorations,  in  which  various  kinds  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  were  used,  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  at  the 
present  time  for  private  dinner  parties. 

For  public  luncheons  and  dinner  tables,  a  judicious  selection 
of  suitable  plants  might  be  u,sed  with  effect,  as  at  &uch  functions 
individual  ta,ste  was  not  so  much  .studied.  There  was  a  great 
variety  of  flowering  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  only 
those  of  light  and  elegant  habit  should  be  used,  excepting  .spring- 
flowening  bulbs,  which  were,  always  pleasing.  During  the  winter 
and  .spring  such  bulbs  as  Roman  H5'acinths,  Tulips,  and  the 
various  Narcissi  were  among  the  best  for  the  irurpose.  Of  cut 
flowers  suitable  for  table  decoration.s  there,  was  abundance,  the 
principal  being  Orchids,  Rose.3,  Carnations,  and  Sweet  Peas. 
These  flowers,  in  their  numerous  varieties,  might  be  used  to¬ 
gether  without  their  colours  clashing.  Many  varieties  of  Orchids 
might  be  used  in  mixture,  as  with  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Car¬ 
nations,  as  they  always  blended  together.  Individual  ta,ste 
would  sometimes  prefer  two  or  three  colours  rather  than  the 
whole. 

Among  Carnations,  scarlet,  yellow,  pink,  salmon,  and  terra 
cotta  or  apricot  were  the  best  shades  to  use.  Scarlet,  salmOn, 
and  rose-pink  were  the  mo.st  effective  under  artificial  light. 
The.se  flowers  should  have  their  own  grass,  or  a  few  spraj's  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  mixed  with  them.  Fern  or  Asparagus 
should  be  used  with  Orchids,  Roses  should  have,  their  own  foliage, 
while  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  a.  few  of  the  lighter  grasses  might 
be  mixed  with  Sweet  Peas.  Among  thei  latter  that  were  effec¬ 
tive  for  day  work  were  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  Mauve  shades  did  not  show  up  well  for  night  decoration. 
Probably  the  best  artificial  light  for  bringing  out  the  colour  of 
flowers  was  electric  light.  Cyclamen  were  very  beautiful  for 
table  decoration  with  a  few  of  their  own  leaves.  Geraniums 
were  very  u,seful,  and  would  give  good  effect  if  carefully  used. 
Ra.spail  Improved  was  very  fine  as  a  scarlet ;  also  salmon  and  pink 
shades. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  epergnes  and  receptacles  for  hold¬ 
ing  flowers  for  table  decoration  to  suit  all  tastes  ;  while,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  miniature  arche.s,  bridges,  and  other  fantastic 
shapes  could  be  obtained  as  accessories  for  the  work.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  they  did  not  always  correspond  with  other  ornaments 
which  might  be  placed  on  the  table.  As  a  base  or  groundwork 
for  decorating  a  table  with  flowers  there  Avas  nothing  better 
than  a  white  linen  cloth.  The  practice  of  ]riacing  a  piece  of 
coloured  silk  or  muslin  in  the  centre  did  not  enhance  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  flowers  from  an  artistic  view.  If  (he  centre  of  the  table 


were  practically  covered  rvith  some  light  greenery  a  much  more 
pleasing  effect  Avould  be  obtained.  A  style  of  table  decoration 
adopted  in  many  private  establishments  was  that  called  cloth 
work,  where  the  floAvers  and  green  foliage  Avere  placed  on  the 
cloth.  Such  a  .style  of  decoration  offered  abundant  scope  for,  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  effect,  as  some  most  pleasing  arrangements 
might  be  made ;  for  Avith  a  modicum  of  taste  there  Avas  less 
danger  of  the  colours  clashing,  as  a  band  or  curve  of  green  Avould 
bring  the  colours  neutral.  With  such  tracery  decoration  coloured 
foliage  could  be  used  to  greater  advantage,  than  Avhen  the  same 
Avas  used  in  floAver  glasses,  Avhile  a  smaller  quantity  of  floAvers 
Avith  a  larger  proportion  of  green  could  be  u.-cd  than  in  any 
other  style. 

There  Avas  ample  room  for  the  decorator  to  exhibit  his  skill 
if  the  table  Avas  of  large  size ;  a  few  light  glasses  or  very  light 
graceful  plants  could  be  placed  at  suitable  distances  apart. 
Adopting  such  taste  lai-gely  depended  on  Avhether  the  host  or 
hostess  cared  for  an  arrangement  that  Avould  enable  their  guests 
to  converse  across  the  table,  Avhich  Avas  impossible  if  there  AAas 
too  much  decoration.  It  Avas  not  ahvays  necessary  to  have  choice 
floAvers  to  obtain  good  effects.  During  the  summer  months  there 
Avag  abundance  of  choice  in  the  open  borders,  and  during  the 
Avinter  month.s  there  need  be  little  difficulty  for  Avant  of  material 
in  an  ordinary  garden.  In  arranging  the  table  ample  room 
should  Ire  alloAved  the  guests,  so  that  their  comfort  might  not  be 
interfered  Avith  Avhile  dining.  Mr.  Slade  illustrated  his  .subject 
by  sketching  out  a  design  on  the  table  Avith  small  branches,  leaves, 
and  floAvers  of  Cassia  corymbosa,  Avhich  bears  golden  yelloAV 
blooms. 

[Ajrropos  to  the  subject  of  floral  decorations,  Ave  may  hero  make 
note  of  a  charming  Avreath  seen  in  a  London  shop  at  Christmas. 
It  was  very  simple,  being  furnished  Avith  purple  and  green 
Mahoiria  leaves,  the  loAver  half  of  this  circle  of  beauty  being 
starred  Avith  large  snoAV-Avhite  Christmas  Roses,  Avith  segments 
slightly  reflexed. —  Kir.] 


HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 


There  Avas  an  excellent  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Shir¬ 
ley  and  Surrounding  Districts  (Southampton)  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  at  the  Parish  Room 
on  Monday,  December  22,  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
V.M.H.,  on  “Hardy  Fruit  Culture,”  Avith  special  reference  to 
bush  trees.  Air.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presided.  Mr. 
Alolyneux  shoAved  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  Avhich  largely  dealt  Avith  pruning,  and  AA’as  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  fruit  tree  groAvths.  He  gaA^e  some  practical  hints  of 
treatment  on  the  Apple,  Pear,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Red  and 
Black  Currants,  and  Blackberries.  He  thought  it  Avould  pay  to 
cultivate  Gooseberries  more  largely.  Air.  Molyneux  brought  a 
fine  branch  of  a  Red  Currant  struck  by  himself  twenty-four  years 
ago,  AA’hich  had  groAAir  tAventy-tAVo  crops  of  fruit,  and  he  said  he 
confidently  looked  forward  to  its  bearing  tAventy-tAvo  more.  He 
advi.sed  plenty  of  manure,  liquid  and  othei'Avise,  for  bush  fruit; 
and  in  regard  to  the  Blackberry  said  that  in  some  seasons  it  Avould 
be  much  appreciated,  and  it  Avould  pay  as  a  commercial  crop. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  Apple  and  Pear  trees  he  spoke  of 
the  great  advantage  of  pruning  young  trees  after  iflanting,  or  in 
the  early  part  of  February.  On  the  subject  of  the  cleansing 
of  trees,  Air.  Molyneux  said  it  used  to  be  the  pi'actice  to  coat  them 
Avith  lime,  but  it  Avas  Avell  knoAvn  that  the  fir.st  frost  took  the 
lime  off,  and  he  advised  as  a  simple  and  most  effective  cleansing, 
especially  of  lichen,  31b  of  caustic  soda  di.ssolved  in  boiling 
Avater,  then  add  50  gallons  of  rain  Avater ;  apply  Avith  a  A'ery  tine 
spray  syringe,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  lichen  Avill  begin  to 
lose  its  vitality,  and  soon  drop  from  the  trees.  Several  rpies- 
tions  Avere  asked,  to  all  of  Avhich  a  good  reply  Avas  giA'en.  The 
Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Alolyneux  for  his  excellent  lecture,  made  more 
clear  and  intere.sting  by  the  practical  illustrations  he  had  placed 
befoi'e  them.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  discms.sion  took  place 
on  “Lime  Trees  in  the  Avenue  at  Southampton”  (by  special  re¬ 
quest).  This  interesting  .subject  Avas  introduced  by  Air.  Coun¬ 
cillor  Geo.  Payne,  the  folloAving  members  taking  part  in  the  de¬ 
bate; — Messrs.  Jesse  Jones,  J.  Aliles  (hon.  sec.),  Wilcox,  Lad- 
hams,  Verdon,  and  Bushell,  and  the  folloAA'ing  verdict  AA-as  arrived 
at:  That  all  the  trees  Avere  greatly  suffering  for  the  AA’ant  of 
moisture.  There  Avas  a  good  exhibit  of  fruit.  Fir.st  prize,  three 
bunches  of  Grapes,  C.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener.  Air.  T.  Emery) ;  dish 
of  Pears,  first,  Alajor-General  Nisbett  (pardoner.  Air.  J.  Biggs) ; 
first  for  a  dish  of  Apples,  C.  AI.  Alarker,  Esq.  (gardener.  Air.  H. 
Wi'ight) ;  second,  Nelson  AVard,  E.sq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Tomsett). 
The  next  lecture  aaIII  be  held  on  January  19,  AA'hen  Air.  E.  Lad- 
hams  aaI  11  arrange  a  miniature  bog  garden,  illmstrating  and  ex¬ 
plaining  hoAV  SAA’ampy  land  should  be  treated  to  become  orna¬ 
mental. — J.  Al. 
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station  Flower  Gardens. 

For  the  fourth  time  in  succession  the  special  prize  of  £5 
offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
for  the  best  kept  flower  garden  at  tlieir  stations  in  the  Reading 
division,  whicli  embraces  a.  large  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr,  Treacher,  stationmaster  at  Theale, 
near  Reading. 

Anemone  narcissifiora. 


This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  easily  grown  of  the 
summer  flowering  M’indflowers,  and  is  one  which  is  always  much 
admired  when  .seen  in  the  border  or  rock  garden.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  either  of  those  positioirs,  and  is  justl}^  considered  one 
of  the  best  of  the  white  flowers  which  bloom  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  The  Narcissus  flowered  Anemone  grows  from 
1ft  to  18in  in  height,  seldom  attaining  the  latter  size,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  clustered  head  of  white  flowers,  frequently  tinged  with 
rose  on  the  back  of  the  blooms.  The  leaves  are  elegantly  formed 
and  deeply  cut,  and  the  plant  itself  stands  erect  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  stick.  It  is  very  easily  cultivated  in  any  common  soil, 
thouglr  I  think  it  prefers  a  sandy  peat  one.  Although  it  does 
not  increase  with  great  rapidity,  it  forms  in  time  a  fair-sked 
plant,  when  it  is  much  more  attractive  than  when  in  a  small 
state.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds  or  division.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe,  but  an  Anemone  closely 
resemlbling  it  was  recently  introduced  from  British  Columbia.  I 
cannot  see  anything  to  distinguish  the  European  from  the  North 
American  plant. — S.  A. 

The  Shasta  Daisy  y.  Chrysanthemum  maximum. 

Writing  in  the  “  Florist.s’  Exchange,”  Luther  Burbank  says: 

In  response  to  the  que.stion  of  your  correspondent,  ‘  What  is 
the  difference  between  Shasta  Dai.sy  and  Clu'ysantheinum  maxi¬ 
mum?’  I  would  say  that,  having  had  C.  maximum,  C.  leucanthe- 
mum,  C.  lacu.stre,  and  C.  nipponicum  growing  in  their  various 
wild  and  cultivated  forms  on  my  place  for  many  years,  many  of 
them  by  the  hundred  thousand,  the  question  of  the  difference  of 
the  two  first  mentioned  could  hardly  be  asked  in  any  place 
where  all  were  growing.  All  came  first  from  Northern  Europe 
ai^d  Asia,  though  C.  nipponicum  is  the  mo,st  aberrant  form,  and 
it  Ls,  I  think,  a  native  only  of  Japan.  Chrysanthemum  maxi¬ 
mum  is  the  one  mo.stly  grown  in  the  British  Isles,  where  some 
fine  forms  have  originated  under  cultivation.  The  difference 
between  these  and  the  Shasta  Daisy  is  as  specific  and  definite  as 
the  difference  between  the  Crozy  and  Orchid-flowering  Cannas, 
or  Carnations  and  Picotees.  Shasta  i.s  a  hybrid  combination  of 
the  three  so-called  species,  C.  maximum,  C.  leucanthemum,  and 
C.  nipponicum.  Shasta  Daisies  are  more  refined  in  leaf,  stem, 
and  flower.  The  flowers  are  cup-shaped  with  a  email  centre, 
instead  of  being  flat  with  a  largo  high  centre,  as  in  C.  maximum  ; 
the  stems  are  long,  wiry,  slender  and  leafless,  while  Ch  maximum 
has  coarse,  leafy  stems.  C.  maximum,  in  its  be.st  varieties, 
requires  eighteen  months  before  blooming  from  seed  or  cuttings; 
Shasta  Daisy,  .six  months.  C.  maximum  produces  the  second 
season  sixt.y  to  ninety  flowers  per  plant ;  the  Shasta  Daisy  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  perfect  flowers.  Shasta 
is  almost  a  constant  bloomer ;  C.  maximum  never  so.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  C.  maximum  flowers  seem  to  be  pui'e  white,  while  they  are 
not,  as  anyone  can  see  when  compared  with  those  of  C.  nip¬ 
ponicum,  and  this  unusual  whiteness  of  the  Shasta  Daisy  is  one 
of  the  qualities  brought  forth  by  combination  of  the  others  with 
C.  nipponicum.  The  English  florists  have  been  qtiick  to  see 
all  these  advantages.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  one  or 
two  American  dealers  are  offering  Shasta  Daisies  grown  from 
seed.  As  well  offer  Mrs.  Lawson  Carnation  or  Bonnaffon  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  from  seed,  without  explanation.  What  would  cus¬ 
tomers  think  if  they  received  seedlings  of  the  above  when  they 
ordered  islants  under  these  specific  names?  Every  packet  of 
seed  sent  out  by  the  originator  specifically  stated  that,  'being 
a  new  hybrid  race,  the  flowers  produced  would  vary  much  in  form 
and  size.’  ” 


Aster,  Top  Sawyer. 

.  I  always  con.-ider  this  an  unfortunate  name,  as  its  meaning 
is  (juite  obscure  to  many  people  nowadays,'  and,  as  one  sees 
from  catalogue.s,  some  have  ventured  to  think  that  it  is  an  error 
and  have  changed  it  to  Tom  Sawyer.  Top  Sawyer  is,  however, 
perfectly  correct,  so  far.  It  was  intended  to  symbolise  the 
flower  which  was  well  above  others,  the  idea  being  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  among  Asters  the  upper  workman  in  the  old  sawpits, 
where  one  man  is  down  in  the  pit  and  the  other  i.s  above.  The 
symbolism  is,  I  should  think,  almo.st  unique  in  floral  nomen¬ 
clature,  but  the  plant  itself  is  one  of  high  merit  from  a  gardening 
point  of  view.  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  A.  Robert  Parker, 
but  is  more  branching  and  has  warmer  coloured  flowers  of  a  larger 
size  than  that  fine  standard  varietJ^  which  is  so  largely  culti¬ 
vated.  Top  Sawyer  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  is  valuable 
alike  for  its  effect  in  the  border  and  for  its  usefulness  in  supply¬ 
ing  cut  flowers. — S.  Arnott. 

Cherry  House. 

M  here  the  trees  in  the  house  started  in  December  are  fairly 
on  the  move,  let  the  day  temperature  be  kept  at  .50deg  to  oodeg, 
and  if  the  days  arc  bright  air  should  be  admitted,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  it  from  rising  above  (rndeg,  commencing  to 
v'entilate  at  SOdeg,  increasing  it  at  oodeg,  above  which  a  free 
ventilation  of  air  must  be  allowed,  and  when  the  temperature 
declines  to  oodeg,  close  the  hoirse  for  the  day.  The  night  tem¬ 
perature  should  still  be  kept  at  lOdeg  to  4odeg  from  fire  heat. 
Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  on  bright 
days,  but  if  the  weather  be  dull  it  will  suffice  if  the  borders  and 
other  surfaces  are  damped  whenever  they  become  dry.  Examine 
the  borders,  supplying  water  if  necessary,  moistening  them 
thoroughly,  the  water  not  being  less  in  temperature  than  that  of 
the  house.  Trees  in  pots  must  be  well  .supplied  with  water, 
repeating  the  supplies  as  neces.sary  to  insure  thorough  moisture 
in  the  soil. — G.  A. 

Kew  on  the  First  Coronation  Day. 

The  unhappy  po.stponement  of  the  Coronation  was  made, 
known  so  short  a  time  before  the  actual  time  arranged  for  the 
ceremony,  that  scores  of  thousands  of  visitors  had  already  arrived 
in  London.  Most  places  of  amusement  and  resoi't  being  closed, 
and  the  groat  event  being  indefinitely  deferred,  people  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Kew,  however,  proved  a 
friend  in  need.  Although  the  Gardens  were  to  be  clo.sed  (and 
the  employes  given  holiday)  for  two  days,  arrangements  were 
hastily  made  to  keep  them  open.  The  result  was  rather  surpris¬ 
ing.  A  crowd  of  people  came,  eciual  in  numbers  to  that  of  a 
Bank  Holiday.  But  no  such  crowd  was  ever  seen  in  Kew  before ! 
It  .seemed  as  if  Clubland,  Piccadilly,  and  Bond  Street  had  emptied 
themselves  into  Kew  that  day.  Nearly  80,000  people  visited  the 
gardens  on  June  26  and  27,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  not  a  ba.sketful 
of  Orange  peel  and  paper  did  they  leave  behind  them. 

Early  Forced  Figs  in  Pots. 

Terminal  buds  of  trees  .started  early  in  December  having 
pushed,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  mild  weather  that  may  pre¬ 
vail  for  increasing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hou.se,  as  when  Figs 
arei  fairly  sta,rted  into  growth  they  delight  in  a  good  heat,  plenty 
of  moisture,  and  all  the  light  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  them, 
admitting  air  so  as  to  prevent  the  glass  being  constantly  covered 
with  moisture,  but  seek  increase  of  temperature  from  fire  heat 
combined  with  sun  heat  in  preference  to  maintaining  a  tem¬ 
perature  in  dull  weather,  and  especially  at  night,  that  will  cause 
aiw  great  advance  in  growth  at  those  times.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  Sodeg  to  60deg,  ventilate  a  little  at  70deg,  losing 
no  opportunity  of  admitting  a  little  air  when  the  morning 
promi.^es  an  increase  from  gleams  of  sun,  and  close  sufficiently 
early  for  the  temperaturoi  to  run  up  to  80deg.  Syringe  the  ti’oes 
and  damp  the  walls  twice  on  fine  days,  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noon,  but  when  the  weather  is  dull  and  wet  omit  the  latter  and 
damp  the  floors  in  the  evening  instead,  as  the  trees  are  weakened 
and  the  foliage  made  soft  by  keeping  them  wet  during  the  night  ; 
therefore  always  allow  the  trees  to  become  fairly  dry  bofon' 
nightfall.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the  heat  about  the  pots  to 
exceed  70deg  to  7ddeg,  and  if  the  materials  are  heating  too 
rapidly,  turn  them  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  bottom  heat,  but 
it  ought  to  be  kept  steady. 
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Chrysanthemum,  Glory  of  Devon. 


1’his  is  a  seedling  from  Madame  Carnot,  and  was  raised  at 
Exmouth.  It  is  more  robust  in  growth  than  the  parent,  and  only  a 
trifle  over  half  the  average  height  of  that  variety.  The  florets  whirl 
into  a  deep  massive  flower.  The  colour  is  amber  yellow,  sliaded  at 
the  base  with  rosy  buff  or  bronze.  It  will  range  among  the  largest. 

Hadame  E.  Roger. 

Who  is  going  to  explain  why  tliis  varietj'  was  so  unsatisfactory 
as  an  exhibition  flower  last  season  I  mean  why  slionld  tli'e 
majority  of  bloom.s  be  so  anxious  to  develop  ten  centres  instead 
of  one,  as  any  well  behaved  bloom  would  do?  I  note  fhe  result 
in  the  analysis  shows  one  solitary  vote  accorded  it.  I  feel  rather 
spiteful  towards  the  eighteen  gentlemen  who'  ignored  it,  and  very 
sympathetic  for  the  voter  who  alone  wrote  down  the  name,  for 
after  all  we  have  seen  good  blooms  of  it  in  the  pa.st,  and  its 
eolo-ur  is  most  telling  on  a  board.  I  find  that,  although  the 
exliibition  flowers  were  decidedly  below  par  this  season,  those 
grown  to  the  terminals,  either  disbudded  or  otherwi.se,  have  been 
<iu’te  sati.‘'faetory. — Mums. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell  (or  Thurkell). 

Writing  to  us  on  December  24.  Mr.  W.  Wells  says  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  proper  spelling  of  the  name  of  this  variety,  that  it 
was  named  after  the  wife  of  an  amateur  grower,  who  spells  it 
Mrs.  E.  Thirkell.  Mr.  Wells  also  says: — “Our  ’Mums  are  more 
often  named  by  someone  visiting  our  nurseries,  than  they  are  by 
ourselves.  You  will  see  by  the  supplemental  list  enclosed  that  I 
have  only  named  the  three  with  an  X.  The  others  were  named 
by  visitors  or  their  friends.  “  S.  T.  Wright,”  you  knoA’ ;  W. 
Duckham  was  the  gentleman  who  staged  the  flowers  I  sent  to 
New  York  Show,  so  I  did  him  that  honour.  Respecting  Mr. 
Rockett’s  novelties,  I  get  them  and  try  them,  and  distribute 
those  I  think  good  enough  before  anyone  else  gets  them.  Mr. 
Rockett  names  a  few,  the  others  are  left  entirely  to  me.  Mr. 
Rockett  and  Messrs.  Brunnings  are  almost  neighbours,  and  great 
friends;  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Messrs.  Brunnings  get  his 
varieties,  but  not  until  they  have  been  distributed  by  W.  Wells 
and  Co.” 

W.  H.  liincoln  and  L.  Canning. 

These  varieties  have,  and  are,  behaving  themselves  very 
badly  with  me  this  season.  The  former  variety  has  always  a 
way  of  its  own  of  disbudding  itself,  and  gives  little  trouble  as 
a  general  rule,  especially  when  grown  to  the  terminal  buds. 
'I'he  central  bud  develops  well,  while  those  surrounding  do  not 
move  ;  but  this  .season  I  note  that  the’' central  bud  has  not  moved, 
but  instead,  we  get  a  few  of  the  minor  buds  on  each  growth 
swelling.  Now  this  variety  has  never  ser\'cd  me  in  this  way 
before,  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  due  to  any  serious  falling 
off  in  their  treatment.  But  I  now  ask  those  of  your  readers  w'ho 
cultivate  it  for  cut  blooms  to  send  up  their  experience  of  it  this 
season,  for  I  do  not  think  1  am  alone  in  this  matter.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  latter  variety.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion 
abroad  during  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  on  the  downward  grade, 
but  I  have  never  failed  with  it  before  this  season,  for  it  has  acted 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  W.  H.  Lincoln,  only  in  a  greater 
degree,  for  in  this  case  a  great  many  of  the  growths  appear,  and 
are  quite  blind.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
this  failing  has  been  due  to  late  rooting  in  the  first  case,  and 
stopping  too  late  in  the  season,  in  the  second  case;  or  failing 
either  of  these  causes,  due  to  bad  treatment.  Now  I  camiot 
attribute  my  failure  to  any  of  these  reasons,  and  I  again  ask 
for  similar  experiences,  or  for  the  views  of  your  readers  as  to  its 
cause  and  avoidance  in  the  future. 

Two  Decorative  Varieties. 

An  insignificant  title  some  may  .say  in  these  times  of  multi¬ 
tudinous  names  as  applied  to  t Jirysantliemums.  The  names  of 
these  two,  however,  are  significant;  one.  Lord  Brooke,  now  better 
known — in  person — as  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  other,  Edwin 
Beckett,  two  names  certainly  representing  types  of  nobility  and 
intelligence.  The  former,  once  such  a  popular  show  flower,  has 
almost  lost  itself  in  obscurity  among  the  million,  but  seen  at 
the  end  of  December  there  is  something  dignified  and  striking 
in  its  stately  carriage  and  I'ichly  lined  bronzy  colour.  E.  Beckett, 
has, 'like  his  noble  companion,  lived  through  a  period  of  ever 
changing  fashion. 


A  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Leighton  House,  M’cvvf- 
bury,  Wilts,  brought  me  in  touch  with  these  tvej» 
almost  forgotten  but  deseiwing  varieties  in  splendid 
form,  and  1  felt  at  once  to  be  without  them  was  a  lo^s, 
even  though  so  many  are  available  for  decorative  purpose^. 
They  are  both  varieties  of  rare  substance,  and  furnishing  branches 
of  a  good  length  so  valued  for  house  decoration,  especially  in 
large  rooms.  Mr.  George  Bound  has  done  well  to  .stick  to  these 
old  favourites,  for  they  are  among  the  most  meritorious  I  have 
.seen  this  year  of  their  own  particular  shade.  The  last  named  is 
a  smaller  flower  of  bright  yellow  colour.  Australian  Gold  beside 
it  was  pale,  but  pleasing;  and  Khama  and  Herman  Kloss  both 
of  dark  bronzy  shades,  were  very  fine.  These  are  all  old  kinds; 
newer  ones  have  had  their  day,  served  their  purpose  as  specimen 
blooms,  and  have  departed.  They  were  admired.  These  are 
valued  because  so  fine  and  effective  late  into  the  dull  winter 
months. — W.  S. 

American  Chrysanthemums  in  England.* 

Having  been  invited  to  contribute  a  paper,  to  be  read  at  the  tii  st 
convention  of  tlie  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America,  on  a  subject 
likely  to  interest  American  growers  of  this  popular  autumn  flower,  it 
seems  that  we  may  usefully  consider  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
almost  utter  extinction  of  Amei’ican  varieties  from  our  English 
exhibitions.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  w'e  had  a  large  ninnbcr  of 
really  meritorious  American  seedlings  annually  exhibited  on  the  show 
beards  of  our  leading  exhibitions  some  few  years  ago,  there  remain 
to-day  scarcely  half  a  dozen  that  continue  to  find  favour  witli  our 
largest  growers.  There  is,  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  no  question  as 
to  the  ability  of  American  seedling  raisers  to  produce  varieties  of 
sterling  merit.  The  fact  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  and  is 
beyond  dispute  to  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  tlie 
t  'hrysanthemum  dui-ing  the  past  twenty  years. 

To  go  back  to  the  earliest  attempts  on  the  part  of  our  Americam 
friends  to  supply  European  cultivators  with  novelties,  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  this  meeting  that  one  of  the  first  Chrysanthemum  raisers  iti 
the  States  was  Dr.  Walcott,  of  Boston.  .John  Thorpe,  Mr.  Watorcr 
of  Philadelphia,  and  W.  K.  Hands  were  next  heard  of  here  as  being 
engaged  in  the  woi-k,  and  many  of  their  v'arieties  were  imported  into 
England  about  1884-5. 

I  well  remember  somewhere  about  that  date  visiting  my  old  friend. 
Norman  Davis,  then  of  Camberwell,  and  seeing  for  the  first  time  many 
of  these  American  novelties,  which  he  was  probably  the  first  to 
introduce,  and  the  interest  that  their  appearance  then  caused.  Up  to 
that  time  the  French  growers  had  enjoyed  the  sole  monopoly  for  some 
years  of  raising  new  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  as  they  appear  almost 
to  have  done  during  later  yeai-s.  Many  of  these  early  American 
varieties  being  very  distinctive  in  form,  soon  became  popular  with  our 
growers  and  figured  at  English  exhibitions  in  goodly  numbers. 

A  few  of  them  can  be  readily  recalled  to  memory — viz.,  Bieolor; 
Christmas  Eve,  Fimbriatum,  Gloriosum,  Gorgeous,  .Jessica,  Moonlight, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  JVheeler,  Mrs.  .James  R.  Pitcher,  Mrs.  Vannaman, 
Mrs.  Win.  Meneke,  Sam  Henshaw,  White  Dragon,  and  so  forth.  Of 
course,  I  am  fully  aware  that  some  precise  critics  here  at  home  Avill 
say  that  many  of  the  first  American  novelties  w^ere  really  importations 
from  .Japan,  but  that  has  little  to  .  do  wdtli  our  present  purpose,- 
inasmuch  as  xve  received  them  from  American  sources. 

Interest  having  been  excited  in  these  new  comers,  our  trade 
importers  were  not  slow’  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  to  keep  in  the 
front  they  must  each  lay  in  a  store  of  the  American  novelties  year  by 
3'ear,  and  so  in  due  course  other  Americans  were  brought  into  tlie  line 
of  expansion.  The  novelties  distributed  b^'  such  growers  as  T.  H. 
Spaulding,  Peter  Henderson  and  Son,  Fewkes  and  Son,  E.  G.  Hill, 
Nathan  Smith  and  Son,  Messrs.  Hollis,  Allen,  Surman,  Dorner. 
Pitcher  and  Manda,  .J.  C.  Vaughan,  May,  and,  for  all  I  know,  many 
more  beside  Avere  annually  added  to  the  ex’er  increasing  collections  of 
our  large  trade  grow’ers  and  importers. 

When  one  remembers  the  names  of  these  men  and  the  numerous 
seedlings  that  they  raised  and  distributed,  a  large  proportion  receiving 
recognition  of  their  merits  by  the  awards  of  first-class  certificates 
from  oirr  leading  societies,  it  is  difficult"  to  understand  the  reason  of 
their  present  non-existence  as  show  flowers.  Everyone,  of  course. 
knoAvs  that  improvement  has  been  made,  but  as  time  went  on  Amei'ican 
seedlings  did  not  remain  stationary  any  more  than  did  the  seedlings  of 
their  rivals. 

I.,et  us  recall  a  fcAv  names  extending  over  that  period  and  in  order 
of  their  appearance:  Puritan,  Beauty  of  CastleAVOod,  Coronet,  Miss 
Anna  Hartshoi’ne,  Florence  Percy,  Ifizzie  Caidledge,  Elmer  D.  Smith. 
Eda  Prass,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adanis, 
Julius  Roehrs,  Geo.  W.  Childs,  W.  G.  Newitt,  Golding  Wedding,  ( loeal 
Gracious,  Niveus,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Eugene  Dailledouze,  Mutual  Friend, 
Mrs.  Henry  Robinson,  Miss  Georgiana  Pitcher,  The  Egyptian,  Modesto, 
Western  King,  and  Simplicity. 

Now,  to  be  properly  understood,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
and  similar  sorts  are  noAvhere  to  be  seen  in  England,  but  1  do  say 
that  these  and  many  other  equally  fine  varieties  have  been  entirely 
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discarded  by  the  most  prominent  of  our  exhibitors  in  the  leading 
shows.  And,  furtlier,  that  for  several  years  past  little  or  nothing  of 
American  oidgin  has  been  sent  over  here  to  compete  with  the  French 
and  more  recently  the  Australian  seedling  growers.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  Englisli  thirst  foi-  novelties  has  to  he  assuaged  by  other 
means,  and  that  instead  of  there  being  a  steady  flow  of  novelties  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  space  vacated 
by  varieties  that  are  pushed  aside  for  various  reasons,  nothing  new  or 
attractive  has  come  before  our  notice  for  a  long  time  past. 

The  chief  places  where  public  opinion  on  such  matters  is  formed  is 
undoubtedly  at  the  trade  displays  and  at  the  floral  committee  meetings 
where  novelties  are  staged  by  growers  and  importers.  So  keen  is  the 
(iompetition  for  supremacy  that  unless  a  new  variety  obtains  a 
certificate  or  gives  great  promise  it  is  hardly  worth  anyone’s  while  to 
gi'ow  a  new  variety  a  second  year,  the  number  of  novelties  being  so 
large. 

There  is,  however,  some  consolation,  but  it  is  one  that  does  not 
appeal  to  a  raiser’s  pocket.  At  many  piavate  establishments  and  in 
the  interesting  collections  that  are  gratuitously  provided  by  the 
London  County  Council 
in  the  public  parks  many 
varieties,  American  as 
well  as  others,  are  in¬ 
cluded  and  are  grown 
year  after  year.  1  think 
in  an  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  I  Avrote  tor 
the  “  American  Florist  ” 
some  time  since  special 
reference  was  made  to 
this  fact.  But  the  average 
Chrysanthemum  groAver 
for  exhibition  in  England 
hardly  ever  pays  a  visit 
to  such  places,  Avhieh  are 
intended  for  the  pleasure 
-  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
district  Avhere  these  parks 
are  situated.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  authorities, 
not  haA'ing  to  appeal  to 
critical  trade  in  such 
matters,  often  keep  in 
their  collections  many  old 
kinds  of  ordinary  merit 
that  are  only  fit  for 
general  decorative  dis¬ 
play.  To  the  exhibitor 
for  ir  zes,  hoAvever,  the 
early  possession  of  the 
finest  novelties  means 
success  or  failure,  and 
he  Avill  Avillingly  pay  the 
price  for  any  new  addition 
likely  to  secure  him  the 
fullest  number  of  points. 

For  that  means  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  prize 
money  in  his  pocket  or 
an  arr.ay  of  silver  cups 
for  his  sideboard. 

Whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  eontrai’y, 
growing  prize  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  England  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  profit 
and  not  honour.  And 
the  proof  of  this  is  easily 
found  in  the  fact  that 
Avhere  substantial  prizes 
are  not  offered  there  Avill 
only  be  found  groAvers  of  aA'erage  ability.  And  it  is  also  noteAvorthy 
that  Avhatever  varieties  are  included  in  the  Avinning  stands  of  our  ! 
clevei’est  exhibitors  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  numerous  small 
amateurs  Avho  hope  to  folloAV  in  the  greater  ones’  steps.  Hence  the 
sale  of  some  peculiarly  striking  noA'elty  Avill  often  run  into  thousands  j 
the  first  year  it  is  shoAvn. 

Going  back  to  the  subject  of  local  display  at  the  London  parks,  I 
it  is  curious  to  notice,  as  I  did  last  year,  blooms  of  many  American  | 
A’arieties  that  once  occupied  a  much  loftier  position.  Many  of  them  i 
Avere  in  their  tuni  exhibition  blooms;  to-day  they  are  rejected  as  ' 
such.  iTet  although  not.  groAvn  in  such  fine  form  as  they  Avere  Avhen 
in  the  hands  of  our  expei’t  cultivators,  they  may  live  on  for  years 
giving  pleasure  to  many,  Avhose  only  opportunity  of  seeing  such 
floAvers  at  all  is  a  quiet  stroll  through  the  greenhouse  of  a  London 
park  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon  in  mid-October  or  early 
November. 

Survivors  of  these  American  introductions  are  as  folloAvs ; — 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Jlill,  an  early  useful  variety  for  the  back  roAv  of  a  group 
of  pot  plants;  W.  fl.  Lincoln,  Delaware,  the  Anemone;  Wm. 
Tricker  a  capital  pink  vanety  Avhon  groAvn  for  decorative  purposes  ; 


Gloriosum,  Modesto,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Niveus,  'Western  King. 
The  Egyptian,  Simplicity,  G.  W.  Childs,  ahvays  bright  and 
effective,  but  rather  small.  There  may  be  a  feAv  others,  but  these 
ai’e  all  that  appear  in  my  notes  of  last  Year's  visits  to  the  iiOndon 
parks. 

While  these  remain  the  originators  have  some  satisfaction  in 
knoAving  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  entirely  obliterated.  But 
mere  honours  will  scarcely  console  a  man  w'ho  undertakes  the  raising 
of  any  kind  of  plant  for  a  livelihood. 

Only  to-day  1  have  been  inspecting  the  collection  of  a  Avell  knoAvn 
inti'oducer  of  new  Chrysanthemums — a  man  Avith  little  or  no  senti¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  neAV  Chrysanthemums  he  has 
to  sell.  ITpon  finishing  the  Avork  I  expressed  surprise  that  noAv 
American  seedlings  Avere  practically  non-existent  in  his  col¬ 
lection,  and  had  been  for  some  years.  His  remarks  may  be 
instructive  and  perhaps  of  service  to  American  gi’owers,  and  are 
briefly  as  folloAvs  : — 

“  Taken  as  a  Avhole  the  American  seedlings  are,  as  regards  the 
blooms,  quite  as  fine  in  colour  as  any  others.  The  foliage  is  good. 

but  very  subject  to  mil¬ 
dew,  at  least  five  out 
of  every  six  suffering 
from  this  disadvantage. 
For  quality  in  respect 
to  seed  -  bearing  they 
are  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  tleorgeW.  Childs 
having  been  the  parent 
here  of  many  of  our 
best  dark-coloured  kinds. 
Most  of  the  plants  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being 
too  tall  Avhen  grown  in 
our  style  for  exhibition 
blooms,  and  generally 
speaking,  they  are  mueii 
later  in  blooming  than 
the  Continental  varieties, 
an  immense  disad\’antage 
Avhen  connoisseurs  are 
eagerly  on  the  look  out 
early  in  the  season  for 
novelties  for  the  folloAV- 
ing  season. 

“  Again,  many  are 
rather  coarse,  and  I  re¬ 
member  this  Avas  the 
fault  in  the  ease  of  some 
of  the  first  Ave  ever  had. 
They  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  stopping  for 
refinement,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  bud  selection  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  If  attempts 
are  made  to  get  them 
early  by  taking  early 
buds  the  flowers  come 
rough,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  bars  to  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibiting  in  this 
country.” 

Another  factor  in  the 
case  is  the  question  of 
transport.  My  informant 
tells  me  that  in  getting 
young  plants  from  the 
States  in  past  years  it 
was  never  possible  to  get 
them  over  soon  enough 
in  the  year  to  flower 
them  Avell  the  first  season  after  arrival,  and  that  means  that 
they  Avere  often  knocked  out  of  the  running  for  up-to-date  exhi¬ 
bitors. 

Hoav  far  these  opinions  are  shared  by  the  general  body  of  our 
trade  importers  I  do  not  knoAV,  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  similar 
complaints  have  been  made  to  me  Avhen  going  the  rounds  of  our  trade 
displays.  If  anything  contained  in  this  paper  should  tend  to  a  revival 
of  commerce  in  Chrysanthemums  Avith  this  country,  and  to  American 
Chrysanthemums  once  again  occupying  something  like  their  old 
position,  both  I  and  many  other  lovers  of  the  Autumn  Queen  Avill  not 
fail  to  do  them  justice,  and  American  groAvers  Avill  once  again  share 
in  the  honour  of  producing  varieties  that  will  help  materially  to 
increase  their  fame  and  pecuniary  advantage.  To  this  end  Bie 
present  paper  has  been  compiled,  and  the  time  devoted  to  its  compila¬ 
tion  will  be  considered  Avell  spent  if  such  a  result  can  be  brought 
about. 

Quite  a  discussion  ensued  on  the  portion  referring  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  English  growers  in  the  cultivation  of  American 
varieties,  and  the  character  of  the  kinds  desired  by  Chrysanthemum 
enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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COTTA  GE  a  A  RDEXER, 


Fulton  V.  Princess  A.  de 

your  readers  explain  tlie 


Monaco. 

difference  between 
Klsie  Fulton  Clirys- 
tlie  same  variety  under 


Miss  E. 

Will  soino  of  ^ —  —  . 

l*rince.ss  Alieo  de  Monaeo  and  Jii''.s 
anthemnins,  as,  in  our  opinion,  they  are 

t  n  o  names.— R.  Turvey.  .  i  ,  •  i-  i  j-i 

[We  believe  the  latter  to  be  a  smoother  flower,  that  is,  slightly 
more  refined,  but  the  difference,  certainly,  is  not  great  between 
the  two. — Kd.]  _ 


Timing  the  Buds. 

This  is  one  of  the  mo,st  important  items  in  the  sncces.sful 
culture  of  the  ('liry.santhemum,  if  one  wishes  to  have  the 
flower  at  a  certain '  date.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  variety,  whether  early  or  late,  for  you  cannot  select  a  bud 
if  it  is  not  there  at  the  time'wanted.  If  the  variety  is  a  late  one 
it  must  be  stopped,  say,  in  March,  so  a,s  to  induce  the  plant  to 
produce  its  croivii  bud  earlier  than  it  would  have  done  if  left  to 
itself.  If  the  kind  is  a  very  late  one,  it  must  be  topped  earlier 
than  the  time  mentioned,  or  if  the  other  way,  a  little  later. 
Each  variety  must  be  treated  in  its  own  way  to  get  its  bud  at 
the  right  date,  and  only  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  different 
varietTes  can  one  get  them  near  the  mark.  It  seems  useless  to 
give  anv  particular  date  as  to  topping,  because  the  season  will 
have  such  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  I  might  give  a  time  which  would 
be  correct  for  one  year  but  altogether  wrong  the  next.  The  .same 
remarks  apply  to  particular  varieties.  Some  seasons  some  kinds 
will  do  particularly  well,  at  other  times  they  will  be  failures. 

Xow,  in  regard  to  topping  (or  stopping)  the  plants.  The  late 
varieties  are  to  be  topped  to  induce  the  plants  to  show  their 
crown  buds  earlier.  Early  varieties  are  topped  with  the  idea 
of  retardiiig.  In  the  case  of  early  varieties  that  have  the  point 
taken  out.  only  one  growtli  is  allowed  to  continue,  or  if  three 
are  selected,  the  first  crown  bud  is  not  taken,  but  is  pinched  out, 
and  the  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  on  to  the  next  bud.  In  the 
late  varieties,  three  growths  are  encouraged  to  grow,  and  the 
first  buds  are  selected  much  earlier  than  they  used  to  be.  I 
think  the  best  time  is  from  about  August  10  to  the  middle  of 
Septemher.  If  taken  earlier  than  the  former  date  the  flowers 
do  iiot'open  properly,  and  are^  nothing  like  so  good  in  colour  as 
when  they  are  allowed  to  develop  in  the  proper  season.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  try  and  hurry  on  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemnms,  either  by  taking  the  bud  early,  or  by  forcing 
them  under  glass.  They  are  never  satisfactory  when  so  treated. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  when  prizes  are  offered  for  large  flowering 
varieties  by  our  National  Society  early  in  October? 

I  do  not  consider  that  large  flowered  Chry.santheiuums  are 
wanted  so  early,  and  they  should  not  be  encouraged.  Ihere  are 
plenty  of  other  flowers  out, side  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  a  rule. 
Chrysanthemums  are  most  popular  in  November  when  other 
flowers  are  cut  off  by  frost.  W  liat  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
honseful  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  those  hurried  on  in  heat,  or 
having  big,  colourless  flowers,  the  result  of  the  buds  being  taken 
too  early,  but  a  fresh-looking^  strong,  healthy  lot  of  plants  with 
richly  coloured  flowers?  Nothing  is  more  cheerful  looking, 
especially  when  the  weather  outside  is  of  the  worst  description, 
with  cold,  biting  wind  and  rain.  This  is  the  time  when  a  house 
of  “The  Golden  Flower”  is  appreciated  to  its  fullest  extent.  I 
often  wonder  now  what  we  should  do  without  the  Japanese 
Chrysantliemums.  They  can  be  grown  ecpially  well  by  cottagers, 
amateurs,  or  professionals.  One  of  the  best  flowers  in  the  Guild¬ 
ford  show  last  year  was  shown  by  a  cottager;  and  the  .same 
exhibitor  had  also  a  nice  little  group  of  well  grown  plants.  I 
have  often  heard  people  remark  of  a  .snccessful  exhibitor :  “  He 
must  have  a  seci'et  in  growing  such  beautiful  flowers.”  The  only 
secret  I  knoAv  in  the  succe.ssful  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  “  attention.”  That  is  the  word,  “  attention.”  No  lazy  peisson 
ever  grew  a  collection  succes.sfully.  The  plants  mu.st  be  carefully 
looked  after  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  until  the 
flowers  are  cut.  Do  not  listen  to  news  of  a  secret,  but  try  what 
attention  will  do. 

Many  failures  annually  take  place  by  growers  being  too  kind 
to  their  plants.  Every  po.ssible  manure  is  crammed  into  them. 
When  a  plant  is  overdone  with  manures  it  might  just  as  well  be 
thrown  away  at  once.  If  we  were  to  turn  a  plant,  suffering 
from  an  overdo.se  of  manure  out  of  the  pot,  we  shall  notice  that 
all  the  little  fibrous  roots  are  quite  dead.  If  the  plant  .should 
commence  to  grow  again,  it  will  have  received  a  serious  check, 
and  will  never  be  satisfactory  afterwards.  No  manure  is 
required  until  the  pots  are  moderately  full  of  roots,  then  begin 
with  a  weak  solution  of  whatever  stuff  is  used,  and  add  to  the 
strength  afterwards  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  and 
tlie  plant  requires  more  stimulant.  If  we  err  at  all  it  is  mnch 
better  to  do  so  on  the  side  of  weakness. 

Damping 

I  am  convinced  is  caused  by  overfeeding.  This,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  kills  the  tiny  fibrous  roots  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  well  being  of  the  plants.  The  plants  throw  the  sap  back 
into  the  flow,  and  “damping”  is  the  result.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  .seen  a  perfectly  healthy  plant  damping.  Of  course, 
it  is  quite  different  if  thick  _  foggy  weather  ensues,  lasting, 


perhaps,  for  two  or  three  we'eks.  Not  many  flowers  of  any  kind' 
could  stand  this.  I  have  seen  v  hole  collections  destroyed  by 
fog.  Foggy  weather,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  find  a  cure  for. 
The  best  way  to  fight  against  it  i.s  to  gently  warm  the  pipes  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  circulation  of  air  and  so  keep  the  fog  from 
settling  on  the  bloom.  Another  cause  of  damping,  in  the  dark 
varieties  especially,  is  to  allow  them  to  get  burnt  by  the  snn. 
Nearly  all  the  dark  varieties  are  very  susceptible  to  this  and 
should  be  carefully  shaded.  Cultivators  should  always  be  on 
the  look  out  for 

Insect  Enemies, 

Green,  black,  white,  and  I’ed  fl,v,  earwigs,  cateiqhllars.  Ac.  The 
fly  can  be  destroyed  by  .syringing  or  sprajdng  with  XL  All, 
“  Bitter  Oil  ”  Insecticide,  Ac. — a  certain  remedy— or  bj'  fumi¬ 
gating  when  the  plants  are  housed.  Earwigs  and  caterpillars 
]iiust  be  destroj'cd  by  censtant  attention.  Rick  them  off,  and 
try  trapping  them.  Earwigs  may  be  trapped  in  pieces  of  hollow 
bean  stalk;  these  should  be  looked  over  every  morning  and  the 
insects  blown  but  into  a  little  paraffin.  Mildew  .slioidd  be 
checked  directly  it  airpears  Jby  using  a  little  flour  of  sulphur. 

The  worst  enemy  now  to  the  Chrysanthemums  is  the  dreaded 
rust.  Personally,  I  know  of  no  real  remedy-  It  can  certainly 
be  checked  if  noticed  in  time,  but  when  it  once  fairly  gets  a 
foothold  the  case  is  hopeless.  I  have  tried  almost  everything 
possible  to  stop  the  ravages.  The  first  year  when  it  took  us  all 
unprepared  we  hardly  had  a  sound  leaf  on  the  place.  The  next 
year  we  attacked  it  as  soon  as  it  rvas  noticed,  by  removing  every 
leaf  infected.  At  the  ejid  of  the  season  we  certainly  had  a 
cleaner  lot,  but  some  of  the  plants  were  almost  denuded  of  every 
leaf.  Last  year  we  sprayed  the  whole  of  our  collection  over 
every  week  Avith  a  mixture  of  .softsoap  and  paraffin  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  Avineglass  of  paraffin  to  a  gallon  of  Avater,  keeping 
the  AA’ater  stirred  Avhile  using.  M"e  had  a  fair  lot  of  plants,  but 
Ave  had  the  rust  as  Avell.  We  also  tried  Veltha,  but  I  cannot 
.say  much  as  to  its  results.  HoAA'eA'er,  I  am  giving  it  a  good  trial 
this  season  Avith,  I  hope,  a  better  result.  Rust,  I  consider  to  be 
the  greatest  sneak  of  an  enemy  ;  making  its  appearance  as  it  does 
under  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  it  is  not  noticed  until  it  has  got 
a  good  foothold,  then  it  is  too  late,  because  other  plants  are  soop 
affected.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  Avhen  once  it  is  established.  It 
makes  its  first  appearance  by  a  little  Avhite  speck  on  the  leaf. 
If  this  be  examined  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  rust  is  inside  the 
leaf,  and  in  order  to  kill  the  rust  you  must  destroy  the  leaf. 
When  the  rust  is  first  visible  it  has  burst  from  the  inside,  and 
has  done  its  deadl3^  Avork  by  distributing  the  germs  to  its 
neighbours.  I  do  not  think  that  at  present  Ave  have  a  cure  for 
rust.  The  only  hoiJe  is  to  prevent  it,  prevention  being  better 
than  cure.  It  Avill  make  its  first  appearance  AA'lien  the  cuttings 
are  rooted.  The  leaves  affected  should  be  cut  off  and  burned. 
We  burn  all  our  old  plants,  Avhich  haA’e  been  affected,  when  they 
are  cut  doAvn.  The  small  plants  Ave  dip  at  intervals  in  Yeltha 
emulsion.  Not  much  rust  Avill  be  seen  again  until  the  plants  are 
in  their  floAvei’ing  size  pots  in  their  smnmer  quarters,  i.e.,  the  end 
of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  The  sharp  look  out  must  be 
kept,  and  if  it  should  be  noticed,  the  plant  attacked  should  be 
isolated  at  once. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  source  of  coutagion  may  be 
in  the  pots.  The  pots  that  have  contained  plants  affected  Avith 
rust  being  used  over  again.  The  pots  are  porous,  and  just  suit¬ 
able  places  in  Avhich  rust  may  be  .stored  up  from  the  old  plants 
I’eadj'  for  the  next  lot.  When,  perhaps;  four  or  five  thousand 
plants  are  groAvn  it  Avonld  be  rather  a  large  order  to  Avash  all  the 
pots ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  Avay  out  of  it.  All  the 
pots  that  have  been  used  .should  be  Avashed  and  dipped  in  paraffin 
to  make  sure  that  no  germs  are  left.  If  the  germs  ai’e  not 
retained  in  the  pots  it  seems  Amrj^  strange  that  it  should  make 
it.s  appearance  soon  after  its  shift  into  the  pots.  In  an,v  case  it 
Avould  be  Avorth  trying.  Others  may  have  tried  it,  bnt  I  have 
seen  no  account  of  it.  Of  course,  if  the  pots  are  dipped  in 
paraffin  it  should  be  done  some  time  before  using,  and  the  pots 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  exposed  to  the  air.-  - 
G.  carpenter. 

A  Gardener  and  Chrysanthemums. 

A  singular  story  was  told  to  Judge  Mansel  Jones  at  Rother¬ 
ham  County  CAurt  recentl.y,  Avhen  Mr.  W.  H.  MickletliAvaitc’, 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Rotherham  district,  sued  Thomas 
Squires,  a  gardener,  for  £14  damages  alleged  to  have  been  .suf¬ 
fered  through  the  defendant  negligentl.v  or  Avrongfully  remoAung 
the  terminal  buds  from  280  Cbrj^santhemum  plants.  Squires 
had  been  in  the  plaintiff’s  employment  as  head  gardener,  but 
left  in  vSeptember  last  because  he  refused  tO'  do  some  Avoi'k  he 
described  as  a  “  labourer’s  job.”  It  Avas  alleged  (says  the  “  Daily 
Mail  ”)  that  before  leaving  he  told  an  under  gardener  that  he 
should  “  get  even  Avith  the  old  man,”  and  should  destrojr  all  his 
OAvn  “  stuff  ”  on  the  premises.  W’^hen  the  neAV  head  gardener 
came  he  found  the  terminal  buds  had  been  removed  from  the 
Clhrysanthemums.  The  defendant  denied  the  charge,  and  sug- 
ge.sted  that  the  plaintiff  had  done  it  himself  by  “  putting  his  oavu 
finger  in  the  pie.”  The  Judge,  hoAAeA'er,  made  an  order  for  the 
full  amount  claimed.  '  '  ‘ 
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Brussels  Sprout,  Solidity. 


This  excellent  Sprout,  although  only  introduced  so  recently 
as  the  spring  of  1901,  has  attained  phenomenal  success  amongst 
cultivators  in  the  North.  All  who  have  grown  it  bear  testimony 
to  its  sterling  excellence,  both  as  to  its  cropping  capabilities, 
its  hardiness,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  sprouts.  It 
originated  with  a  well-known  and  successful  grower  and  exhibitor 
of  vegetables  in  Perthshire,  who,  after  years  of  careful  selection, 
placed  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Brown, 
New  Scott  Street,  Perth,  for  distribution.  Last  year  it,  wasi 
exhibited  at  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee,  and  in  both  instances  took  the  premier  position  ;  while 
this  season  again  at  the  same  shows  it  has  maintained  its 
eminently  high  position.  The  plants,  as  would  be  seen  from  the 
illustration  last  week  on  page  588,  are  of  medium  height,  and 
are  literally  crowded  with  fine,  firm  sprouts.  It  is  also  of  ai 
hardy  constitution,  withstanding  the  rigours  of  our  northern 
winters  with  impunity.  In  my  own  experience  this  year  it  has 
done  excellent  service.  I  planted  two  breadths,  the  seeds  of 
the  earlier  batch  being  sown  under  glass  and  transplanted  into 
a  frame,  from  wliich,  after  being  sufficiently  hardened  off,  they 
were  carefully  transferred  to  their  final  quarters.  The  plants 
were  lifted  with  a  nice  ball  of  soil  adhering,  and  were  planted  with 
the  trowel.  (I  never  use  the  dibble  now  excepting  for  planting 
Leeks,  as  I  cannot  conceive  a  worse  method -of  planting  young 
plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe  than  that  of  dibbling  them  in, 
crushing  as  it  does  all  the  roots  together  instead  of  spreading 
them  out,  as  they  should  be.)  'The  second  batch  wei'e  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  open,  but  otherwise  similarly  treated, 
but  the  resulting  crop  was  very  marked.  Those  sown  under 
glass,  having  a  longer  season,  naturally  grew  stronger  and  taller, 
producing  a  large  percentage  more  of  sprouts,  the  plants  attain¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  about  2lft,  while  the  others  are  about  8in  or 
9in  dwarfer.  These  latter  are,  however,  giving  us  an  abundant 
.supply  now,  and  will  continue  doing  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
— Albtn. 


Rose  Catalogues. 

• 

Many  of  your  readers,  like  myself,  must  have  been  put  to 
needless  inconvenience  in  our  Rose  planting  b5'  the  difficulty  of 
deciding,  from  the  meagre  and  often  misleading  descriptions  of 
the  newer  Roses,  in  which  row  to  planf  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
certainty  that  the  front  rows  will  be  composed  of  dwarf  growers, 
the  back  rows  of  the  strongest  growers,  and  the  intermediate 
rows  of  those  Roses  which  stand  between  in  vigour  of  growth.  And 
by  vigour  in  this  case  I  mean  height.  The  word  “robust”  is 
often  used  to  express  height,  instead  of  stoutness  of  wood; 
"free”  used  to  express  fairly  vigorous,  instead  of  free,  flowering. 
Is  it  asking  toO'  much  to  suggest  a  small  revolution  in  the  cata¬ 
logues?  That  the  above  words  should  be  used  only  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions,  but  that  the  groA\th  column  should  be  reserved  to 
express  relative  height  only  ?  I  wordd  suggest  that  a  single 
nuuiber,  or  in  doubtful  cases  two  numbers,  should  be  printed  in 
the  growth  column,  ranging  from  one  to  five,  and  so  defining  in 
which  of  five  parallel  rows  any  given  Rose  should  be  planted. 
Thus  in  H.P.’s  and  H.T.ls:— 

1  (or  front  row)  should  be  used  for  the  dwarf  growers,  such  as 
Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam,  White  Lady,  Horace  Vernet,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Ac. 

2  (or  second  row),  medium  growers,  such  as  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Victor  Hugo,  Xavier  Olibo,  Baroness  Roch-.child,  Ac. 

3  (or  third  row),  such  as  A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Hayward, 
Helen  Keller,  Star  of  Waltham,  Couute.ss  of  Caledon,  Ac. 

4  (fourth  row),  strong  growers,  as  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
IMrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Ac. 

o  (fifth  row),  extra  strong  growers,  such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Paul  Neyron,  Margaret  Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Clio,  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Ac. 

The  use  of  these  numbers  would  save  printing,  and  be  far 
more  intelligible,  and,  I  hope,  more  accurate.  In  cases  of 
doubtful  growth,  two  numbers  might  be  given,  such  as  2,  3, 
showing  that  it  was  as  yet  doubtful  into  which  row  such  a  plant 
.should  go.  But  in  case  of  doubt,  as  the  new  Roses  are  probably 
better  “done”  than  the  older  ones,  the  smaller  number  would 
probablj’  represent  the  facts  best.  I  feel  sure  that  such  a 


system  q  ould  be  far  more  useful  to  buyers,  and  far  more  reliable. 
Such  a  plant  as  Baronc'.^s  Bothschild  might  well  have  “  robu-t  ” 
adcUnl  in  its  verbal  de>cription,  to  express  <|uality  of  vood,  not 
height  of  grouth.  I  hope  your  pow('rful  advocacy  iiiay  he  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  propos('d  change.  L.  C.  R.  Nouuis-Elye,  Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

P.S. — The  Teas  should,  of  course,  be  treated  similarly:  — 

1. — Cleopatra,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  N^iphetes,  Princess  of 
lYales,  Ac. 

2.  — ComtO'se  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  IMermet,  The  Bride, 
Sj’lph,  Ac. 

3.  — Edith  Gifford,  Medea,  Perle  des  .Jardins,  Madame 
Wilermoz,  Ac. 

4.  —  Madame  Hoste,  Innocentc  Pirola,  .Inna  Olivier,  Ac. 

5.  — Maman  Cccliet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  Edward 
Maw  ley. 

Ic  may  be  that  I  have  in  some  cases  incorrectly  gauged  tin? 
average  growth  of  varieties;  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and 
various  catalogues  would  give  information  of  variations  of  growth 
in  diff.ei’ent  localities. 

- - 

Growlh  of  Flints  at  Right. 

Text  books  of  botany  tell  me  that  plant  growth  takes  place 
chicflii  at  night.  It  is  interesting  to  find  on  page  472  that  E.  C. 
Chisholm  “  cannot  throw  in  his  lot  with  tliose  who  believe  that 
plants  grow  at  night,”  and  evho  finds  “  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
fact  that  the  .sun  is  the  source  of  life  to  reasonably  repel  the 
stoutest  asseverations  of  those  who  maintain  contrary  views.” 
Having  stated  so  much,  I  think  it  but  reasonable  to  ask  E.  C. 
Chisholm  for  some  evidence  disproving  the  theory  of  night 
growth.  It  would  be  interesting  to  many  of  my  gardener 
friends,  and  csi)ecially  so  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  plant  physiology.  My  own  observations 
and  little  experiments  point  to  growth  taking  place  at  night  ; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  believe  I  was  mistaken  if  the  evidenco 
against  night  growth  is  scientific. — John  T.  Blexcowe. 


The  Japanese  Ciirysanthemum :  Reflexing  the  Pet-als. 

'When  .such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  declare.s  in 
favour  of  reflexing  the  petals  of  Japanese  blooms,  in  his  admir¬ 
able  article  headed.  “Manipulating  the  Petals,”  on  page  422, 
Novembei-  G,  I  feel  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground  when  I 
take  up  the  subject  to  advance  my  views;  against  the  practice  of 
destroying  the  character  or  form  of  an  incurved  Japane.se  bloom 
by  reffexing  it.  I  will  take  the  variety  Mrs.  Barkley  first. 
When  blooiiis  of  this  sort  are  shown  artificially  reffexed,  in  my 
opinion  they  are  not  half  so  pretty  as  when  the  petals  curl  and 
are  partly  reflexed  ami  partly  incurving,  and  '■howing  the  silvery 
underside  and  deep  rose  pink  of  the  insiidc'  of  the  petals,  as  is 
natural  to  the  variety.  If  anyone  .stares  to  reflex  a  bloom  of 
Mrs.  Barkley,  commencing  at  the  base  and  working  right  up  To 
the  centre,  iintil  the  whole  of  the  petals  are  turned,  the  finale  is 
a  bloom  both  very  formal  in  shape  and  unnatural  to  boot.  iMany 
of  the  blooms  exhibited  at  the  great  show  of  the  N.C.S.  in  N'ovem- 
ber  last,  looked  as  if  they  had  been  through  a  carver’s  hands,  so 
stiff  and  formal  did  they  appeal-.  The  vase  of  six  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Barkley,  which  gained  for  me  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  any  colour  except  white  or  yellow,  were  shown  exactly  as 
grown,  no  extra  foliage  on  separate  stems  was  added,  and  I  was 
very  sorry  no  exhibitor  in  this  class  mas  forthcoming  with  a  vase 
of  this  sort  equally  as  good,  but  with  the  petals  artificially  re- 
flexed.  I  find  the  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley  which  come  reflexed 
unaided  are  quite  distinct  and  much  prettier  than  bloom, s  which 
are  reflexed.  The  blossoms  of  that  magnificent  variety,  WL  R. 
Church,  when  shown  as  grown,  have  a  certain  charm  and  fascin¬ 
ation  about  them  that  irre.sistibly  draws  one  to  it  again  ami 
again.  The  yellowish-green  tips  of  the  petals  which  curl  up 
compel,  as  it  were,  nearly  everybody  to  exclaim,  “How  lovely! 
What  a  pretty  curl  the  tips  of  the  petals  have!”  Now  what  is 
the  result  when  a  bloom  of  W.  R.  Church  has  been  ruthlessly  re¬ 
flexed?  Well.  I  admit,  if  the  operation  has  been  carefully  done, 
that  the  operator  has  still  a  beautiful  and  highly-coloured  bloom  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  beauty  it  previously  had  has  di.s- 
appeared.  And  why?  Because  the  natural  characteristics  the 
bloom  posse.ssed  have  gone,  for  its  indiviiluality  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  No  bloom  grows  exactly  perfect,  as  everyone  knoTvs, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  blooms  should  be  shown  in¬ 
side  out  by  over-manipulation  of  the  petals.  Cidture  and  bud 
selection  liave  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  .Japanese  incurved  bloom 
coming  closcdy  incurved  or  otherwise;  but  Nature  places  the 
florets'^all  the  .'^aiiie,  and  therefore  I  maintain  that  a  Japanese  in¬ 
curved  bloom  should  remain  in  its  natural  state,  and  not  be  un- 
naturallv  reflexed  when  exhibited  in  va.scs  or  on  boards,  as  ha< 
been  done  so  much  rccmitly. — A.  Jefferies.  Moor  Hall  Garden-, 
Harlow,  Lssex. 
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Societies. 


R  yal  Horticultural  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  tliis  Society  was  held 
on  December  1!)  in  the  Central  Lecture  Hall,  Westmoreland 
Street,  Dublin,  Mr.  Hume  Dudgeon  presiding.  I'liere  was  not 
a  numerous  attendance.  The  annual  report  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Keating.  It  stated  that  tl).ere  was  a  balance  of 
of  liabilities  over  assets,  and  the  want  of  financial  success 
(luring  the  year  was  due  to  a  lack  of  patronage  and  support  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  the  unfavourable  weather  for  the 
shows.  The  shows  had,  however,  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view  been  a  great  success.  Something  would  have  to  be  done 
if  the  society  was  to  continue  its  work. 

Mr.  1).  Ramsay  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Ho  was 
sorry  that  they  had  not  a  more  favourable  report.  The  Dublin 
public  evidently  were  not  interested  in  the  show.s  of  the  society. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hayes,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  they  had  come 
to  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  societ.v,  and  something  radical  and 
wi'C  V  uukl  have  to  be  done  or  elsC'  the  society  would  have  to  dis¬ 
solve.  The  Agricultural  Department  was  ready  to  help  forward 
horticulture,  and  he  had  no  doubt  if  Mr.  Plunkett  and  Mr.  Gill 
w  ere  approached  by  the  society  a  scheme  could  be  formulated  by 
which  the  society  would  be  placed  on  a  better  footing.  The 
Chairman  said  the  Agricultural  Department  was  being  ap¬ 
proached,  but  it  would  not  be  discreet  to  say  much  about  the 
matter  at  present.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  James  Thornton  .said  some  members  of  the  cpuncil  had 
not  attended  the  meetings  as  often  as  they  might.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  working  of  the  society.  Mr.  James 
Robertson  moved  that  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  the  rule  making  it  imperative  on  the  council  to  hold  four 
regular  show.s  annually  be  deleted.  He  said  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  been  approached,  and  it  might  be  possible  that 
a  scheme  would  be  worked  out  by  which  the  department  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  society’s  organisation,  and  the  society  of 
the  department’s  money.  Mr.  Charles  Lyndon  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Gordon  Wilson  said  that  practical  agriculturists 
were  better  represented  on  the  council  of  the  Belfast  Society  than 
in  Dublin,  and  that  might  have  something  to  say  to  the  success 
of  the  Belfast  Society.  The  Chairman  said  the  council  had  done 
their  utmost  to  make  the  shows  a  financial  success. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  said  it  was  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Dublin  public  in  horticulture  that  had  made  the  society  a 
financial  failure.  The  council  had  tried  every  means  to  make  the 
public  take  an  intere.st  in  the  society,  and  their  efforts  had  been 
in  vain.  They  could  not  even  induce  the  members  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  .society,  as  witness  the  small  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  ended. 

Rational  Sweet  Pea. 

Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  presided  ovmr  a  moderately 
good  attendance  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  this  .society. 
The  report  for  1902  was  presented  as  follows:^ — “When  yoiir 
committee  presented  to  you  in  January  last  the  first  annual 
report,  it  spoke  in  terms  of  satisfaction  of  the  result  of  the  jmar’s 
w  ork.  On  the  present  occasion  your  committee  is  able  to  record 
marked  progress  in  every  direction— increased  membership, 
substantially  adv'anced  income  and  most  excellent  show. 

*■  The  number  of  members  has  advanced  by  a  score,  and  all  of 
those  who  have  come  in  are  enthusiastic  growers  of  the  charming 
flov\er  to  which  you  would  all  wish  to  do  honour.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  regrets  to  record  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  its  Vice- 
Pre.sidents,  Mr.  E.  J.  Beale,  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  A  letter 
of  condolence  A\ith  the  bereaved  family  was  sent  on  your  behalf, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  Beale  was  invited  to  become  a  Vice-President  in 
his  father’s  place,  and  has  accepted.  The  financial  position  of 
the  society  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  expenses 
at  the  .show  were  slightly  enhanced.  The  support  given  by  the 
trade  was  inost  excellent,  and  your  thanks  are  due  to  those  who 
gave  special  prizes,  as  well  as  to  the  many  other  friends  who 
helped  with  annual  subscriptions. 

‘‘  The  exhibition  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  July  15  and  16 
was  an  unqualified  success.  A  few  days  before  the  sliow  heavy 
rains  Awere  general  and  played  havoc  Avith  many  of  the  finest 
IaIoouis,  but  the  skill  of  the  groAvers  AA'as  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  trouble,  and  an  excellent  display  filling  the  Avhole  of  the 
ground  floor  and  the  Western  Gallery  resulted.  The  classes  Avere 
siightl.v  more  numerous  than  last  year,  and  the  entries  Avere  con¬ 
siderably  greater.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Royal 
•Vciuarium  Company  Avere  Amrj^  complete,  and  the  management  of 
the  shoAv  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  the  Honorai*>-  Exhibi- 
t  o).  Secretary.  A\as  admirable. 

'■  J  he  closing  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  forces  the  society  to 
seek  a  ncAA-  home  for  its  exhibitions.  After  the  most  careful  con¬ 


sideration  your  committee  decided  to  endeavour  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  AA’ith  the  authorities  at  Earl’s  Court,  AA'here  many  success¬ 
ful  floAA'er  shoAA'.s  have  been  held  in  the  past.  In  an  intervieAv 
Avith  Mr.  H.  Hartley,  of  the  Earl’s  Court  Board,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  society  Avere  set  forth,  and  subsequently  in  another 
meeting  the  Earl’s  Court  management  offered  the  Society  a 
donation  of  £10  10s.  toAAards  the  prize  fund,  free  admission  to 
all  members  and  the  erection  of  the  tabling  in  the  spacious 
Prince’s  Hall.  The  dates  of  the  exhibition  Avere  fixed  for 
M’ednesday  and  Thursday,  July  15  and  16. 

“  The  classification  committee  undertook  an  important  Avork 
in  iplacing  the  respective  varieties  under  their  proper  colour 
headings,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  Avill  be  given  later. 

“  Fpon  the  completion  of  the  judging  on  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition,  a  meeting  AAas  held  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  mwA' 
varieties,  of  AA  hich  some  tAA'o  or  three  dozens  Avere  shoA\  n.  The 
judges  Avere  inAuted  to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  First 
class  certificates  AAere  aA\arded  to  Dorothy  Eckford  (Eckford), 
exhibited  bv  the  Rev.  Leslie  Knights-Smith,  Brighstone,  Isle  of 
AVight,  and  to  Golden  Rose  (Burpee),  exhibited  by  Messrs.  I. 
House  and  Sons,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol.  Florence  Moly- 
neux  (Dobbie),  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
AAas  commended. 

“At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Sheiwood,  the  Society’s  Trea.surer, 
members  of  the  committee,  with  several  friends,  visited  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Sons’  .seed  trial  grounds  at  Kelvedon  on  July  24.  The 
firm’s  collection  of  SAA-eet  Peas  AA'as  carefully  inspected,  and  a 
most  enjoyable  and  useful  day  Avas  spent.” 

The  society  has  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £29  19s.  2d. 

National  Chrysantliemuffl. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  Avas  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  29th  ult.,  Avhich  Avas  fully  attended,  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  Sites  Sub-committee,  appointed  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  suitablei  places  in  AA’liich  to  hold  the 
exhibitions,  as  Avell  as  the  business  and  other  meetings  of 
the  society.  The  report  sets  forth  that  various  halls  and  build¬ 
ings  had  been  inspected ;  visits  had  also  been  made  to  Earl’s 
Court,  Alexandra  Palace,  &c.,  and  communications  had  passed 
AAith  the  authorities  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  &c.  Some  halls  Avere  found  inade¬ 
quate  in  size,  .some  difficult  of  access,  AAdiile  the  terms  asked  for 
others  Avere  pi’ohibitory.  The  committee  Avere  still  negotiating 
AA’ith  a  AueAV  of  securing  a  suitable  place  for  the  busine^ss  UAcetings 
of  the  society,  and  hoped  shortly  to  make  a  report.  Communi¬ 
cations  had  been  opened  Avith  the  authorities  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  Avith  the  result  that  a  provisional  agreement  had 
been  come  to  by  Avhich  the  board  of  directors  had  agreed  to  the 
N.C.S.  holding  three  shoAvs  at  Sydenham,  the  first  on  October  6 
and  7,  the  second — the  large  one — on  November  10,' 11,  and  12, 
and  a  third  sIioaa’  for  tAAO  days  during  the  second  AA'eek  in 
December. 

ToAA’ards  the  prize  schedule  of  the  first  and  last  exhibitions 
the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  prepared  to  give  the  sum 
of  £25  and  medals  to  the  value  of  £2  at  each  sIioaa-  ;  toAvards  the 
schedule  of  the  large  one  in  November  the  sum  of  £150  and 
medals  to  the  value  of  £10.  The  necessary  staging  AAmuld  be 
provided,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities  Avould  advertise 
the  shoAv  in  the  daily  and  AAmekly  papers,  the  agreement  to  con¬ 
tain  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  the  sum  of  money  given  in  the 
case  of  each  show  should  be  paid  AAdthin  tAAmnty-one  days  of  the 
holding  of  each  shoAv.  The  dates  of  the  October  and  November 
shoAAs  AA’ere  confirmed,  but  the  committee  resolved  that  the  date 
of  the  December  shoAV  should  be  the  2nd  and  3rd  instead  of  the 
0th  and  10th. 

In  the  face  of  the.se.  terms,  it  AAas  obvious  a  reA'ision  of  the 
schedules  of  prizes  AV’as  necessary,  and  the  committee  recommended 
that  only  the  medals  given  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.  be  aAvarded 
to  inhscellaneous  exhibits,  supplemented  by  honorary  awards. 
They  further  recommended  that  all  exhibitors  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  class  become  members  of  the  society,  subscribing  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  tAA’o  guineas  annually.  Avhich  AAOuld  entitle  them 
to  exhibit  at  all  the  shows  held  by  the  society  or  in  any  one; 
this  to  take  the  place  of  the  sum  usually  charged  for  space  at  the 
November  exhibition.  That  in  the  cases  of  the  large  classes,  in 
AA'hich  unusually  large  sums  are  offered  as  prizes,  a  special 
entrance  fee  of  5s.  be  charged  in  each,  in  addition  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tor’s  entrance  fee  of  5s.,  and  also  in  addition  to  his  annual  sub¬ 
scription.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  groAAmrs  of 
small  collections,  aaIio  compete  in  the  minor  classes.^  it  AAas 
resolved,  after  a  long  and  invoh'ed  discussion,  that  in  a’l  classes 
under  eighteen  blooms  in  the  open  and  amateur  diA'  dons  an 
entrance  fee  of  Is.  per  cla.ss  be  charged  for  all  entries  made  at 
each  shoAV  of  the  society.  It  Avas  further  resolved  that  affiliated 
societies  entering  for  competition  in  the  trophy  class  be  re- 
(|ue.sted  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  5s..  With  these  modifications 
the  amended  report  of  the  committee  Avas  adopted,  and  a  A’ote 
of  thanks  AA  as  passed  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 
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Reading  and  District  Gardeners. 

At.  the  last  iiieetiiig  for  the  j’ear  1902  tliere  v.a.s  a  large 
attendance  of  members  pre.sent,  pi-esided  over  by  Mr.  Leonard 
.Sutton.  The  subject  arranged  for  the,  evening  vas  “  A  ('hat  on 
Bouquet  Arrangements,”  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Povell,  of  Pai'k  Place 
(hardens,  Henley-on-Thames.  Tliis  proved  to  be  one  of  the  mo.st 
idea.sant  and  interesting  meetings  held  by  the  association.  Mr. 
Powell,  in  introducing  his  subject,  referred  to  the  various  events 
for  which  bouquets  were  required,  and  then  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  making  of  a  bridal  showei’_ bouquet,  explain¬ 
ing  which  he  considered  the  right  way  of  wiring  flowers,  i%c. 
Starting  with  the  pad  of  moss,  the  bouquet  was  made,  so  to  speak, 
to  grow  under  the  eyes  of  the  audience  till  the  object  aimed  at 
was  completed.  During  the  work  many  useful  hints  were  given, 
and  several  questions  answered.  The  thoroughness  of  the  work 
wa.s  evidenced  by  the  test  the  flov.ers  went  through  on  being 
pa,ssed  about  amongst  the  members.  The  flowers  and  foliage 
used  were  Myrtle,  Aspa.ragus  .Sprengeri,  Pandanus  (for  bows), 
Liliums,  Arums,  Eucharis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Roman  Hyacinths.  A  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Powell  for  the’  most  pleasant  evening  spent,  with 
the  wish  that  he  Avould  take  up  ‘‘Sprays  and  Buttonholes”  at 
the  first  ordinary  meeting  in  the  New  Year. 

■  •  - 


A  SELF=ACTINQ  TABLE  FOUNTAIN. 


A  table  fountain,  simple  in  construction  and  action,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  of  any  desirable  degree  of  ornamentation,  is  shown  here¬ 
with.  The  sectional  figure  will  render  a  description  of  it  clear. 
It  consists  of  a  pedestal,  which  may  be  of  cast  metal,  porcelain, 
or  wood  turned  and  ornamented  in  the  lathe,  while  the  basin,  may 
be  of  gla.ss,  metal,  or  other  suitable  material,  with  metal  rim 
adorned,  as  in  the  specimen  illustrated,  with  lioms’  heads,  sup¬ 
porting  chains,  Ac.,  while  small  cups,  n,  are  attached  to  the  inside 
as  receptacles  for  flowers.  Ferns,  Ac.  Just  beneath  the  jet,  too, 
is  a  Tulip-shaped  recei^tacle  for  flowers ;  and  the  handles  of  the 

plugs  c  may  be  orna- 
mental  in  shape  as 
shown,  cr  else  be  con- 
f,  >7  .:  A  A  coaled  beneath  the 

;  :  7’  I  ’  .  7  water. 

In  the  cylindrical 
j-''-  hollow  of  the  pedestal 

a  heavy  plunger  A  fits 
watertight;  through 
the  centre  of  the 
latter  the  rubber  tube 
B  passes,  ending  in  a 
flap-valve  pierced  with 
a  small  hole,  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size,  however, 
to  supply  the  jet  with 
the  requisite  quantity 
of  water.  The  hollow 
of  the  pedestal  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  basin 
by  a  perforated  cap 
supporting  the  jet  and 
containing  the  two 
plugs,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  plunger 
by  chain.s  or  cords.  To 
set  the  fountain  at 
work  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  fill  the  basin 
with  water,  which  will 
also  run  inbo  the  hol¬ 
low  pedestal,  till  the 
desired  height  is 
reached.  The  plunger 
is  then  pulled  up  by 
means  of  the  plugs  or 
the  handles  c,  the 
water  pa,ssing  through 
the  holei  in  its  centre, 
and  beneath  through 


A  Sklf-actinu  Table  Fountain. 


the  flap-valve  ;  on  re¬ 
storing  the  plugs  to  their  position  the  plunger  descends,  and  the 
water  is  forced  through  the  pipes  to  the  jet,  where  it  rises  to’  a 
height  varying  with  the  size  of  the  jet  and  the  weight  of  the 
plunger.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  fountain  will  play  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  its  size;  but  it  is  so  easily 
started  again  that  its  action  may  be  con.sidered  as  virtually  con¬ 
tinuous. 

The  water,  of  course,  may  be  coloured  or  perfumed,  though 
such  a  proceeding  might  not  be  relished  by  gold  fish,  m  IucIi  would 
otherwise  live  tolerably  healthily  in  the  glass  basin  of  such  a 
fountain.  A  tap  should  be  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  pedestal 
for  drawing  off  the  water  when  desired. 


\ 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCILMBEBS. —  Plants  for  the  early  supply  of  fruit  where  winter 
Cucumbers  are  hot  grown  should  now  be  prepared,  sowing  the  seeils 
singly  in  :^  in.  pots  half  filled  with  soil,  so  as  to  leave  space  for  top¬ 
dressing  as  required,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  near 
the  glass.  Where  bottom  beat  is  not  at  command  in  plenty  of  light 
the  pots  should  be  placed  on  shelves,  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  directly  the  seed-leaves  appear  remove  it.  The  temperature 
should  range  from  Godeg  at  night  to  TOdeg  to  75deg  by  day.  The 
thing  is  to  secure  sturdy  plants  and  give  them  plenty  of  light.  Where 
convenience  for  raising  the  plants  for  planting  in  frames  does  not 
exist  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots  placed  on  a  hotbed,  but  we  do  not 
advise  that  to  be  done  until  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of 
February. 

THE  MILD  ;;WEATHER  at  the  close  of  last  year  has  helped 
winter  fruiters  wonderfully,  a  little  ventilation  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  when  the  weather  was  mild,  aided  by  evaporation  to  solidify 
the  growth,  and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  or  shortly  after 
mid-day,  with  damping  the  house  at  that  time,  ensuring  steady, 
progressive  development  in  growth  of  plant  and  fruit.  On  fine 
mornings  the  floor  should  be  damped  and  the  plants  lightly  syringed, 
which  discourages  red  spider  and  thrips,  and  to  some  extent  holds  the 
pest  in  check.  Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  to  plants  in  free 
growth,  but  should  the  plants  not  grow,  freely  sprinkle  a  good 
handful  per  square  yard  oa  the  bed  of  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of 
dissolved  bones  and  soot,  and  water  moderately  with  tepid  water 
only  until  the  growth  becomes  free.  To  encourage  surface  roots  a 
top-dressing  should  be  given  of  turfy  loam,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to 
an  egg,  adding  a  fourth  of  sweetened  horse  droppings,  having  it 
previously  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  Godeg,  70deg  to  75deg,  by  day,  and  80deg  to 
8.5deg  or  90deg  with  sun  heat. 

MELONS. — To  have  ripe  fruit  in  April  or  early  in  May  the  seed 
must  now  be  sown.  Sow  the  seeds  singly  in  3-in.  pots,  leaving  room 
for  top-dressing,  the  pots  being  about  three-quarters  filled  wdth  good, 
rich,  moderately  light  soil,  packed  down  rather  firmly,  covering  each 
pot  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  when  the  plants  break  through  the 
soil  remove  it.  The  pots  are  best  placed  on  shelves  about  a  foot  from 
the  glass,  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  Godeg  to  7odeg  by 
artificial  means,  it  being  important  that  the  plants  develop  sturdy 
seed  leaves  just  clear  of  the  soil,  as  there  is  nothing  like  a  stout  base 
for  securing  good  results.  Where  the  plants  are  grown  in  frames  the 
end  of  this  or  beginning  of  next  month  is  quite  early  enough  to 
make  a  beginning,  for  wdiich  instructions  will  be  given  in  due  course. 

VINES;  EARLIEST  FORCED  IN  POTS.— As  the  foliage  is 
developing  great  care  in  ventilating  must  be  exercised,  avoiding 
chills,  such  as  those  resulting  from  cold  currents  of  air,  admitting  it 
chiefly  by  the  top  ventilators,  and  only  moderately  when  the  air  is 
cold  aiid  sharp.  With  foliage  root  action  will  be  excited,  encouraging 
it  by  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure.  Disbud  as  soon  as  the  shows 
for  fruit  are  manifest,  and  stop  the  shoots  at  the  joint  beyond  the 
show  of  fruit,  pinching  off  the  point  of  growth  w’hen  the  leaf  at  the 
joint  is  about  the  size  of  pennypieces.  Pinch  the  laterals  at  the 
first  joint.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  G-5deg  until  the  flowers 
open,  and  then  keep  the  house  at  70deg  to  7odeg  by  artificial  means 
with  a  rather  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  VINES.— Encourage  root 
action  by  top-dressings  of  superphosphate  and  blood  manure  in  about 
equal  proportions  by  weight,  adding  a  fourth  of  sulphate  of  potash 
to  the  mixture,  and  supplying  about  4oz  per  square  yard, 
watering  in  moderately.  If  fermenting  materials  have  been 
introduced  into  the  house,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
decline  in  warmth,  but  be  added  to  from  time  to  time,  affording  due 
protection  to  the  outside  border.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  in  disbudding, 
but  let  the  growths  proceed  until  it  can  be  seen  which  give  the  most 
promising  show  for  fruit,  and  then  disbud  gradually.  Tie  down  the 
shoots  before  they  touch  the  glass.  If  weakly,  stop  them  at  three  or 
four  joints  beyond  the  bunch  ;  if  strong,  they  may  be  pinched  at  one 
joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  then  pinch  the  laterals  to  one  joint  as 
regards  the  weak  shoots,  and  leave  two  or  three  on  strong  growths 
after  the  flush  of  sap  has  been  concentrated  on  bunch,  extending  the 
growth  so  as  to  secure  a  supply  of  well-developed  foliage  all  over  the 
house.  Remove  surplus  bunches  as  soon  as  choice  can  be  made  of 
the  best,  reserving  the  most  compact  and  avoiding  overcropping. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  Godeg,  70deg  to  75deg  by 
day,  and  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths 
and  walls  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

HOUSES  TO  AFFORD  RIPE  GRAPES  IN  JUNE. -The 
Vines  for  this  purpose  must  be  started  at  once,  for  though  they  may 
be  forced  so  as  to  afford  fruit  in  May,  they  are  best  brought  forward 
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gently,  and  a  margin  allowed  for  unfavourable  weather.  The  outside 
border  must  be  well  protected  from  inclement  weather,  as  the  roots 
cannot  possibly  act  in  frozen  ground.  A  good  thickness,  say  0  inches, 
of  dry  leaves,  fern,  or  litter,  and  so  disposed  in  a  sloping  manner  as 
to  throw  off  the  wet,  answers  admirably.  Inside  borders  will  need  a 
supply  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  the  mean  of  the  house  to  bring 
them  into  a  proper  state  of  moisture,  being  careful  not  to  make  the 
soil  too  wet,  as  that  hinders  root  action,  and  which  may  be  the 
precursor  of  that  sodden  and  sour  condition  which  inevitably  results 
in  shanking  and  other  ills.  The  temperatnre  should  be  maintained  at 
SOdeg  to  55deg,  advancing  to  fiSdeg  from  sun  heat.  Damp  the  house 
and  Vines  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  do  not  keep  them  constantly 
dripping  with  water,  for  that  only  encourages  aerial  'roots.  Ventilate 
on  all  Tavourable  occasions,  for  a  sweet  atmosphere  has  a  decided 
effect  for  good  on  the  Vines. 

EARLY  HOUSES  OF  MUSCATS. — To  have  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
I'ipe  in  June  the  Vines  require  to  be  started  in  good  time,  but  there  is 
little  gained  by  commencing  so  early  that  the  growths  are  made  when 
there  is  little  prospect  of  sun.  When  the  Vines  have  been  started 
before  at  the  new  year  they  readily  respond  to  excitement,  the  heat 
varying  from  .5odeg  to  GOdeg,  and  when  the  buds  break  raising  it  to 
GOdeg  to  GSdeg  at  night,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day.  Then  the  growths 
will  develop  properly,  forming  leaves  of  good  size  and  (with  due 
attention  to  ventilation)  substance.  Madresfield  Court  is  a  good 
companion  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  neither  brings  the  long  prices 
of  Canon  Hall. 

HOUSES  FROM  WHICH  THE  GRAPES  HAVE  l  EEN 
■CUT. — A  ines  are  best  pruned  shortly  after  the  leaves  faV  rut  this 
is  often  delayed  on  account  of  Grapes  hanging.  Thus  the  Vines  are 
deprived  of  that  complete  rest  which  pruning  and  keeping  cool 
assures.  Healthy  ^  ines  may  be  cut  to  one,  or  at  most,  to  two  buds, 
but  weakly  Vines  and  those  with  long-jointed  wood  maybe  left  a  little 
longer,  cutting  in  all  caSes  to  a  plump  bud.  This  will  cause  the 
spurs  to  become  long  sooner  than  by  close  pruning,  and  necessitate  a 
renewal  of  them  on  the  rods,  which  it  is  easy  to  effect  by  encouraging 
a  growth  from  the  base  of  the  spur  or  rod,  and  cutting  away  the  old 
in  favour  of  the  new.  The  extension  system  is  the  best  under  such 
circumstances,  having  a  succession  of  rods  from  the  main  stem,  and 
cutting  out  those  that  reach  the  extremity  of  the  space  to  a  cane 
nearer  the  base  and  welt  situated  for  displacing  that  cut  away. 

THOROUGHLY  CLEANSE  THE  HOUSE,  removing  all 
loose  bark,  but  avoid  close  peeling  and  scraping  the  Vines,  as  is  often 
done,  down  to  and  into  the  new  bark  and  wood,  and  wash  them  with 
paraffin  soft  soap  or  carbolic  soap — 3  to  4  oz  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
adding  ^oz  liver  of  sulphur,  thus  combining  an  insecticide  and  fungi¬ 
cide.  Remove  the  surface  or  mulching  down  to  the  roots  without 
injuring  them,  raising  any  that  have  a  tendency  to  descend,  supplying 
fresh  material — good  turfy  loam  being  the  most  suitable,  with  an 
admixture  of  some  approved  advertised  fertiliser.  The  house  should 
be  kept  cool ;  even  where  there  are  plants  the  temperature  ought  not 
to  exceed  lodegs,  air  being  admitted  on  all  favourable  _^occasions,  so 
as  to  keep  the  structure  as  cool  as  possible. 

LATE  HOUSES. — In  some  late  houses  the  leaves  are  not  all 
down.  The  leaves  must  be  cleared  away  as  they  become  ripe  ;  and 
this  should  be  effected  without  brushing  the  Grapes  or  raising  dust  by 
svveeping  up  the  'fallen  leaves.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  45degs, 
with  a  dry  atmosphere  in  houses  in  which  Grapes  are  hanging. 
Examine  every  bunch  frequently,  and  remove  all  decayed  berries. 
\  entilate  the  house  on  line  dry  mornings,  and  keep  it  closed  when 
the  weather  is  damp,  but  there  must  be  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes 
to  prevent  a  stagnant  atmosphere. 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  LATE  GRAPES  ripened  comparatively 
early,  and  these  are  best  for  keeping,  the  Giapes  may  be  cut,  the 
ends  of  the  stems  being  inserted  in  bottles  of  rain  water,  secured  in 
an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  fruit  hanging  clear  of  the 
bottles.  Any  dry  room  will  be  a  suitable  place,  where  an  equable 
temperature  of  40degs  to  SOdegs  is  maintained.  This  will  admit  of 
the  V  ines  being  pruned  and  the  house  cleansed,  the  Vines  thus 
having  a  few  weeks’  rest,  and  with  that  they  start^trongly  when  set 
to  work,  as  they  should  be  soon  after  the  middle  of  February. — 
Sr.  Albans. 


Meehan's  Monthly. 

This  is  a  publication  whicli  for  .several  years  has  filled  a  pecu¬ 
liar  niche  in  plant  literature,  but  ceases  to  cxi.st  with  the  current 
nionth  s  issue.  In  promoting  interest  in  plants  and  flowers  from 
the  higher  standpoint  of  appreciation,  this  periodical  (with  which 
the  late  Thomas  Meehan  was  associated  asi  editor)  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  public.  For  eleven  and  a  half  years  it  did 
its  work,  and  now.  shortly  after  the:  death  of  its  venerable  editor. 
It  passes  away,  but  not  into  oblivion.  The  serie.s  of  coloured 
plates  portraying  the  native  wild  flowers  which  has  embellished 
each  month’s  issue  for  the  last  few  vears,  forms  a  fine  portrait 
gallery,  and  these  monthly  visits  will  be  missed.  “Meehan’s 
-Monthly  was  established  by  the  late  Tiiouias  Meehan  a  few 
years  after  he  had  disposed  of  the  "Gardeners’  Monthly,”  a 
paper  which  was  ab.^orbed  by  the  '  American  Garden  ”  in,'l887, 
and  the  combined  publications  were  ultimatelv  developed  into 
“  American  Gardening.” 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 

to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E  C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

BOOKS  (J.  R.).-~We  do  not  publish  any  other  books  than) 
those  wc  advertise.  You  can  obtain  a  book  on  Cucumber  culture 
at  the  “  Bazaar,  Exchange,  and  Mart  ”  Office,  Strand,  London. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  IN  ALLEYS  EXPOSED  IN 
EARTHING  BEDS  (G.  F.  O.  B.). — The  exposure  of  the  roots 
in  tlie  alleys  is  not  good  practice,  though  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  does  much  harm,  as  we  have  .seen  it  jiractiscd  for  over  fifty 
years;  but  the  roots  in  the  alleys  were  covered  with  manure 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  We  should,  however, 
only  remove  the  top  soil  from  the  alleys,  and  not  injure  or 
disturb  the  roots  more  than  can  be  helped.  Could  you  not  use 
some  of  the  old  Alushroom-bed  manure  for  placing  on  the  bedsP 
This  would  keep  them  higher  than  the  alley.s,  and  afford  the 
needful  protection  and  manuring,  still  removing  the  top  soil  from 
the  alleys  and  placing  on  the  beds.  It  does  not  materially  . 
matter  about  the  alleys  being  on  a  level  with  the  bed.s,  only 
the  ground  is  well  drained. 

ACACIA  PLATYPTERA  (C.). — The  above  is  the  name  of  the 
plant  of  which  you  have  enclosed  a  spray.  It  may  be  slightly 
pruned  after  flowering  so  as  to  prevent  a  loose  or  irregular  habit 
of  growth.  When  the  plants  start  growing  afterwards  they 
should  have  the  drainage  rectified  if  needed,  some  of  the  old  soil 
being  removed  and  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  added,  pressing  it 
down  firmly.  They  grow  well  in  sandy  loam  with  a  little  peat 
added.  Any  that  need  larger  pots  must  be  shifted  instead  and 
top-dressed,  but  large  .shifts  and  overpotting  should  be  avoided. 
For  a  time  they  should  have  a  vciy  light  position  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  pit,  and  towards  the  middle  of  summer  may  be  stood 
in  a  suijny  position  outdoors  to  ripen  their  growths,  taking  care 
that  worms  cannot  enter  the  pots,  and  that  the  roots  are  not 
scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Propagation  is  readily  effected 
by  inserting  cuttings  of  sturdy  growths  about  4in  long  just  when 
getting  a  little  firm  in  .sand  under  a  bellglass  in  moderate  heat, 
keeping  them  moist  and  shaded,  not  heavily,  till  rooted,  then 
expo.sing  them  to  light  and  air  gradually  till  they  will  endure  all 
that  can  be  afforded  of  both. 

PLUMS  FOR  MARKETING  (G.  F.  0.  B.).— Yes,  Plums  pay 
to  grow,  if  properly  seen  to,  on  a  largo  scale,  being  the  next 
important  ci’op  to  Apples.  The  plants  may  be  planted  as  close 
as  loft  apart,  therefore  a  plantation  .soon  pays  expenses,  and 
where  Damsons  are  includecl,  the  return  is  reached  in  a  few  years. 
Half-.standards  arc  most  in  fav'our  for  plantations.  Of  varieties. 
Rivers’  Prolific  is  the  best  early  kind,  seldom  failing  to  produce. 
It  is  a  weakly  grower,  and  never  makes  a  big  tree;  fruit  small, 
purple.  Czar,  a  free  grower,  bears  in  clusters,  and  makes  a 
fine,  large,  upright  tree;  fruit  purplish,  round.  Early  Orleans 
next  crops  heavily,  and  the  tree  re<iuir’es  a  warm,  stony  soil, 
and  it  is  a  favourite  Plum  in  the  London  markets ;  fruit  round 
and  red.  Victoria  is  the  best  all-round  Plum,  a  market  favourite, 
cropping  heavily.  Emperor  makes  a  vigorous  tree,  and  pr-qduces 
its  large  Orlcans-like  fruit  in  profusion,  very  valuable  ;  fruit  red. 
Prince  Englebert  does  well  on  cool  soils,  attains  medium  size; 
fruit  black,  oval.  Alitchelson’s,  a  large  Damson-like  Plum,  bear-; 
profusely  in  clusters,  very  prolific  and  hardy;  fruit  round,  red. 
Gisborne’s,  tree  vigorous  grower,  making  few  branches,  fre¬ 
quently  laden  to  profusion  ;  fruit  oval,  yellow  with  red  spots, 
fine  marketing  kind.  Belgian  Purple,  very  prolific,  tree  grows 
freely  :  fruit  large  round,  reddish  purple.  River, s’  Monarch,  a 
good  October  purple  kind,  tree  of  sturdy  growth.  Bush,  a  very 
prolific  kind,  and  a  favourite  jam  Plum  ;  the  tree  is  strong  and 
hardy,  and  produces  fruit  all  over ;  fruit  round,  dull  red  to 
black.  Blue  Prolific,  an  early  Damson-like  Plum,  carrying  a 
wonderful  bloom,  it  crops  in  clu,ster.s,  and  is  remarkably  free. 
Green  Gage  is  not  a  certain  bearer,  but  every  large  growth 
.should  have  a  proportion  of  trees.  Of  Damsons,  Kentish 
Cluster,  Farleigh,  or  Crittenden  is  largely  planted,  and  Bradley's 
King,  large,  are  good  A'arieties.  The  Plums  would  succeed  in 
an  .exposecl  position,  but  it  would  be  well  to  employ  the  Damson 
— Kentish  Cluster  or  Crittenden  being  suitable — on  the  exposed 
sides.  The  trees  would  be  in  a  good  bearing  state  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  but  would  not  yield  a  profitable  return  until 
the  seventh  to  tenth  year.  •  - 
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'■  '  LAPAGERTA  ENHEALTHY  (F.  X.).— Tlicrc  are  two  mani 
rea.sons  why  tlie.so  plants  are  often  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  in 
pots:— 1.  Close  soil  not  sufficiently  drained,  and  hence  sour  ;  2, 
Pots  so  densely  crowded  witli  roots  tliat  the  plants  do  not  receive 
adequate  support.  Lapagerias  usually  grow  best  planted  out  in 
a  bed  at  least  18in  deep,  the  bottom  bin  being  of  drainage,  broken 
clinkers  and  charcoal  being  excellent,  the  remainder  springy  turfy 
peat  and  loam,  twice  the  quantity  of  the  former,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  charcoal,  the  whole  to  be  pressed  down  a,s  firmly  as 
the  turfy  nature  of  the  compost  permits.  A  bed  thus, prepared 
can  scarcely  be  made  sour,  due  provision  being  made  for  the 
free  exit  of  water  from  the  drainage,  and  when  the  .soil  is  per¬ 
meated  with  roots  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  give  too  much  water ;  until 
then  water  must  be  given  more  sparingly,  yet  the  soil  should 
never  get  anything  like  dry.  If  you  prefer  growing  the  plant 
in  a  pot,  prepare  the  .soil  similarly.  In  the  event  of  your  plant 
not  having  rooted  freely,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  a  good 
part  of  the  old  soil,  which  will  be  sour,  and  give  fresh  as  sug- 
ge.sted,  thinning  out  and  .shortening  wiry  growths  to  the  best  buds 
you  can  find,  syringing  the  plant  twice  or  thrice  a  day  according 
to  the  weather,  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation  from  the  leaves, 
and  so  assist  the  emission  of  fresh  healthy  roots,  which  alone 
can  invigorate  the  plants.  We  know  of  Lapagerias  that  grow 
luxuriantly  and  flower  profusely  on  the  north  side  of  green¬ 
houses. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  uu- 
ansioered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfidly  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (.J.  M.). — Nos.  1  and  2  are  both  the  same  variety 
in  our  opinion,  and  difference  in  size  or  colour  may  arise  from  stoclx 
or  soil.  We  do  not  recognise  the  variety,  \vhicli  is  probably  a  loco  1 
om\  and  well  worth  looking  after. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  C'anncll  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Seed  Guide  for  1903. 

William  Clibran  and  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham. — Garden 
Seeds. 

Cooper.  Taber  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street,  London. 
S.E. —  Wholesale  Seed  Catalogue. 

Dickson  and  Robinson,  ^Manchester. —  .‘seeds. 

Dicksons,  lAd.,  Chester. — Seeds. 

E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  57,  h)ueen  Street.  Hull. — Seeds. 

Debbie  and  Co.,  Royal  Seedsmen,-  Rothesay,  Seotlar.d. —  Seeds. 

.John  Foi’i.ies,  Bucclcuch  Nurseries,  HaAviek. —  Tegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

C'hr.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Seeds. 

Thomas  MetliA-en  and  Sons,  Edinbiu'gh. —  Seeds. 

Stancliffc  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nurserymen,  Stancliffe  Nurseries.  Darley 
Dale,  near  Matlock. —  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Plants. 

J^oogood  and  Sons,  Southampton. — Seeds. 

Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  Establishmemt,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge. — Spring  Catalogue,  1003. 

W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  EarlsAVOod  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. — 
special  List  of  Chrysanthemunis. 

- - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis- 
Avick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  Aveather  during  the  Aveek  has  been  dull  and  dark,  Avith  a  fcAv 
intervals  of  bright  sunshine. 


In  Old  Friend. 


Not  with  a  neAv  face,  but  Avith  interesting  features.  There 
will,  in  every  book  of  this  description,  be  one  or  more 
articles  that  stand  out  in  interest  before  others — although  all 
may  be  and  are  good.  There  are  ‘‘  better”  and  ”  best.”  Current 
topics  are  discussed  by  men  Avho  are  quite  an  fait  at  their 
subject,  and  the  marvel  is  to  us  that  the  editor  prevails  on 
such  busy  men  (as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  are)  to  sit 
down  ancl  write  for  a  shilling  almanac ! 

The  first  paper  is  on  “  Coaching  Days.”  Welh  this 
generation  and  the  one  behind  it  knoAV  little  or  nothing 
of  the  realities  of  the  coaching  days,  except  by  tradition. 
They  liax^e,  perhaps,  seen  the  gentlemen’s  coaches  muster 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  some  of  those  coaches  that  in  pleasant 
summer  Aveather  freciuent  the  neighbourhood  of  fashionable 
watering  places  ;  but  that  is  mere  play,  not  to  be  spoken  of 
in  comparison  Avith  the  coaching  in  the  claj's  Avhen  roads 
were  irnmacadamised,  and  all  weathers  and  all  roads  had  to 
be  faced.  Fancy  the  condition  of  outside  passengers  in 
winter  weather — it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of — Vjut  the  system 
bred  hard  men  and  harder  horses,  a  type  that  are  noAv  practi¬ 
cally  non-existent. 

The  article  by  Sir  Albert  P,  Muntz  on  “  Shire  Horse 
Breeding”  should  be  read  in  connection  Avith  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wortley  Axe,  “  Some  Aspects  of  the  Prevention  of 
Disease.”  The  first  dwells  on  the  wonderful  progress  and 
development  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  Shire 
horse  breeding.  The  society  laid  dowm  for  itself  stringent 
rules,  and  by  a  strict  adherence  to  these  rules  has  built  up 
a  marvellously  strong  superstructure.  Sir  Albert  sounds  a 
note  of  Avarning  ;  he  saj^s  to  breeding  farmers ;  ‘  Don  t  be 
tempted  by  long  prices  to  sell  olf  your  best  mares,  they  are 
the  groundwork  of  the  stud  ;  it  is  a  case  of  the  goose  and 
the  golden  egg.”  Now  turn  to  the  professor.  Owing  to  the 
stringency  of  Society  rules  against  the  admission  of  animals 
with  any  defect,  many  of  which  used  to  be  common,  hereditaiy 
diseases  are  distinctly  on  the  decline,  and  it  becomes 
breeders,  eA'en  if  they  are.  not  members  of  any  of  the  greax 
horse  societies,  to  do  their  level  best  to  get  rid  of  such 
diseases  as  can  be  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  professor  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  use  of  those  entire 
horses  Avhich,  although  handsome  looking  in  appearance, 
haA^e  still  some  inherited  defects.  These  horses  are  dis¬ 
carded  from  the  studs  of  the  best  and  careful  breeders,  but 
fall  into  the  hands  of  people  Avho  do  not  care  as  to  what  the 
future  may  bring  forth,  if  they  only  have  a  horse  Avhich  Avili 
attract  a  goodly  percentage  of  unAvary  breeders.  Now  it 
these  horses  were  castrated  before  they  were  sold,  one 
obvious  source  of  risk  Avould  be  stopped.  The  same  reniarks 
quite  as  much  apply  to  the  mare  ;  if  her  dam  Avere  subject 
to  ringbone,  side  bone,  curb,  spavin,  or  so  forth,  however 
beautiful  the  daughter  may  be,  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
her  offspring  Avill  either  be  born  blemished  or  develop  a 
blemish  in  early  life.  The  professor  instances  the  case  of 
a  clean  legged,  pretty  looking  mare,  whose  four  foals,  by 
different  horses,  Avere  all  subject  to  bog 

Wortley  Axe  speaks,  too,  of  the  great  possibilities  ot  bringing 
on  or  rather  out,  latent  disease  by  improper  or  too  trying 
work.  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  with  young  draiight 
horses  in  choosing  for  them  tasks  AA'hich  are  not  beyond  then 
strength,  especially  that  strength  which  is  to  be  found  in 
feet  and  legs.  He  brings,  too,  a  strong  indictment  against 
stable  builders,  and  here  we  are  very  much  at  one  with  him. 
They  are  often  built  in  defiance  of  all  sanitary  axioms.  No 
ventilation,  bad  drainage,  no  light,  and  often,  even  wh^e 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  the  stables  are  sadly  too  small.  He 
suggests  that  a  well  littered  yard  with  good  shedding 
be  far  more  conducive  to  health  than  the  majority  of  the 
present  stables.  There  is  one  question  Ave  wojild  ask : 

*  l.iviA  Stock  .I'lKr.Kil  Alnianac,  ’  \  i:il‘:ii  iiiid  Co. 
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Might  there  not  be  a  danger  of  horses  kicking  each  other 
when  loose  in  so  confined  a  place  as  even  a  good  yard  1 
Otherwise  we  quite  agree  they  would  be  very  much  healthier. 

Sir  Richard  Green  Price  in  speaking  of  the  Welsh  Pony 
and  Cob  Society,  thinks  that  a  ci’oss  with  good  Polo  blood 
would  improve  the  riding  type,  and  make  nice  small 
hunters,  we  suppose  for  ladies  and  the  youthful  sportsmen. 

Be  it  for  better  or  worse,  nowadays  we  hear  of  little  else 
but  education,  and  Sir  W.  Gilbey  has  evidently  taken  the 
infection  in  a  strong  foi-m.  “  Schools  for  horses  ”  is  capital 
reading  and  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  those  who  have 
to  do  with  young  horses.  How  many  are  (like  children) 
spoilt  by  over-indulgence,  and  then  by  over-punishment ! 
Again,  like  childi-en,  training  cannot  begin  too  early.  By 
training  we  mean,  in  this  case,  handling  and  haltering. 
Indeed,  those  foals,  who,  with  their  dams,  make  an  early 
appearance  in  the  show  rings,  are  bound  to  be  put  into 
some  sort  of  form.  The  breaker  must  be  both  gentle  and 
fimi  ;  many  of  a  horse’s  faults  arise  from  timidity,  and  that 
timidity  must  be  overcome  by  judicious  kindness.  The 
.sketch  of  the  driving  school  delights  us.  Now'  the  apparatus 
employed  here  is  difficult  to  describe  without  a  sketch.  It 
reminds  uS  most  of  all  of  what  used  to  be  most  common  in 
bygone  daj^s  on  all  farms  around  about.  A  large  wheel  in 
the  centre,  wuth  long  spokes  attached.  To  these  horses  were 
yoked,  and  they  made  the  motive  pow'er  which  drove  the 
threshing,  cutting,  or  pulping  machine.  It  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fine  thing  for  the  breaking-in  of  a  young  horse,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  work  out  of  a  lazy  one.  Go  they 
must,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  and  there  was  no  chance 
of  kicking  either  their  neighbours  or  of  doing  themselves  an 
injury.  Now  the  principle  of  the  old  roundabout  is  just 
what  Sir  Walter  has,  except  that  it  is  used  entirely  and 
solely  for  breaking  purposes,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  there 
is  an  outer  track  where  one  can  run  a  motor  car  or  any 
horrible  or  offensive  object  so  that  the  young  horse  amid 
home  suiToundings  may  get  quite  accustomed  to  any  amount 
of  infernal  machinery  before  it  goes  out  on  to  the  open  roads. 

What  about  Horses  for  the  Army?  We  do  not  want  any 
more  scandals  in  the  future,  and  we  do  want  horses  that  will 
be  of  real  service  in  the  field.  On  his  horse  depends  the  life 
of  a  trooper  in  a  great  measure.  We  always  learn  something 
by  our  wars,  and  one  of  the  many  lessons  learnt  this  time  is 
that  we  must  have  a  reserve  of  good,  sound  horses  for  our 
times  of  need.  Bought  of  the  breeder  at  three  years  old, 
kept  till  they  are  five  at  the  national  expense  in  the  mount 
depots,  kept  hardy,  fed  and  treated  as  though  they  were  on 
active  service,  we  should  have  fewer  breakdowns  and  fewer 
risks  of  sending  “  misfits  ”  to  the  front.  Sir  W.  Gilbey 
advocates  ten  permanent  depots  which  would  each  accom¬ 
modate  400  horses,  with  the  necessary  staff  to  break  and 
train.  If  farmers  knew  there  was  a  constant  market  for 
three-year-olds  they  would  have  much  more  encouragement 
to  breed  than  they  have  at  present.  We  think  they  should 
sell  direct  to  the  Government  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  dealer. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  counsel  anyone  to 
try  and  retrieve  their  fortunes  by  breeding  thoroughbreds, 
but  the  chapter  on  them  by  C.  B.  Pitman  is  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  when  we  hear  of  mares  like  Sceptre  who  could  win  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas,  the  Oaks,  and  the  St.  Leger,  and 
is  valued  at  24,000  guineas  !  La  Fleche  cost  Sir  Tatton  Sykes 
12,500  guineas,  but  her  four  yearlings  have  fetched  13,200 
guineas.  Sir  Tatton  would  tell  an  inquirer  he  is  still  out  of 
pocket ;  but  the  figures  look  just  grand  on  paper  !  Hackneys 
for  harness  have  met  with  good  prices,  and  sires  have  gone 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  and  hackney  breeders  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  In  Show  hunters  the  same  old 
names  (of  breeders)  occur  over  and  over  again.  There  are 
<;ertain  men  who  somehow  or  other  always  seem  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  they  have  a  wonderful 
knack  of  bringing  them  to  the  show'  ring  in  the  very  pink  of 
condition. 

The  articles  on  breeding  Cattle  for  Butter  Production  and 
Store  Cattle  we  should  like  to  deal  with  in  the  near  future. 
We  cannot  quote  them  at  length,  and  they  want  (to  do  them 
justice)  more  than  a  passing  notice.  When  Mr.  Thornton 
reports  £68,495  3s.  6d.  as  being  the  value  of  Shorthorn  stock 
sold  during  the  year  by  him,  w'e  must  acknowledge  that  trade 
has  been  brisk.  He  laments  the  death  of  many  noted 
breeders,  some  at  a  ripe  old  age  (80  and  82)  and  others  just 
in  their  prime.  The  death  roll  is  a  long  one.  It  appears  that 


the  Herefords,  as  a  breed  have  “caught  on”  in  the  U.S.A., 
and  that  there  are  now'  70,000  on  the  register.  Whether 
much  fresh  stock  will  be  w'anted  from  the  Home  country’ 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  might  say  Jerseys  are  looking  up, 
but  that  is  not  quite  the  term.  They  are  wonderfully  in 
favour ;  at  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  w  hen  we  read  their 
butter  record.  A  Jersey  bull.  Flying  Fox,  has  been  imported 
to  America;  his  price  was  sensational,  £1,500,  or  a  little 
over. 

The  lamb  crop  has  been  a  good  one,  and  we  needed  it,  as 
there  is,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  a  marked  decrease  of  breeding 
ew  es.  There  have  been  no  sensational  prices  for  rams,  and 
w  e  fear  many  breeders  have  been  hard  hit.  Wool  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  phenomenally  low' — a  great  loss  to  the  sheep 
farmer. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  farmer  does  not  breed  his  fowls 
as  carefully  as  he  does  his  other  stock.  Partly  this  is  because 
in  time  past  he  has  rather  looked  upon  the  fowl  business  as 
infra  dig  ;  but  he  is  learning  nowq  in  this  day  of  small  things, 
that  there  is  profit  in  a  hen  yard  supposing  it  be  properly 
managed,  and  the  breeds  carefully  selected  according  to  his 
situation  and  surroundings.  We  can  make  no  better  sugges¬ 
tion  to  th’e  intelligent  man  than  that  he  should  place  himself 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  Mi’.  Ed.  Brown,  and  then  act 
in  strict  accordance  with  his  advice  to  farmers,  which  they 
w'ill  find  in  the  last  article  of  this  Almanac. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

There  has  been  so  little  rain  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
weather  has  been  so  mild  and  genial,  that  all  arrears  of  ploughing 
have  been  made  up.  We  have  had  nothing  to  hinder  the  steam 
cultivator,  and  we  are  now  in  the  happy  position  of  waiting  for  the 
severe  frost  ivliich  both  precedent  and  Transatlantic  prognostica¬ 
tion  (how  Mark  Twain  would  have  enjoyed  those  w'ords  had  they 
been  German  !)  have  promi.sed  us.  So  we  are  able  to  enjoy  our 
Christmas  in  peace  and  quietness,  although  it  be  more  green  than 
healthj'. 

The  labour  market  has  quickly  settled  down  since  Martinmas  ; 
the  young  men  found  that  work  away  from  the  land  was  not  so 
easy  to  obtain  as  they  had  expected,  and  they  have  come  back, 
many  of  them  to  the  old  places,  with  a  good  grace.  Tliere  are  far 
worse  lots  than  that  of  a  single  horseman  on  a  farm,  but  he  must 
begin  young  if  he  is  to  properly  undertake  the  feeding  and  work¬ 
ing  of  farm  horses.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  has  in  the  House 
of  Lords  proposed  that  all  youths  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to 
seventeen  should  be  compelled  to  attend  a  continuation  school. 
With  modifications  w'e  agree  with  him;  but  w^e  should  require 
that  in  rural  districts  elementary  education  of  a  compulsory 
nature  should  cease  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  that  further 
compulsory  teaching  should  consist  entirely  of  that  provided  by 
evening  continuation  schools,  w  hich  would  not  interfere  with  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  day,  but  would  have  a  very  w'holesome 
effect  in  preventing  rowdy  behaviour  in  many  village  streets.  Any 
such  legislation  as  w'e  now'  indicate  might  have  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  w'ork  of  the  farm  than  at  first  sight  some  of  our 
readers  would  allow',  for  it  would  have  a  ino.st  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  in  keeping  youths  on  the  land. 

In  visiting  an  outlying  farm  to-day  we  had  the  infelicity  to 
have  to  drive  in  ruts  quite  2ft  deep,  but  of  great  irregularity. 
The  tenant  of  the  farm  said  such  bad  roads  were  very  bad  for  his 
horses,  but  the  idea  of  doing  anything  to  improve  them  never 
occurred  to  him.  If  the  landlord  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
will  to  keep  an  occupation  road  in  good  repair  the  tenant  will 
often  in  sheer  stupidity  decline  to  do  anything,  although  he  must 
perforce  use  the  road,  and  the  chief  sufferers  are  his  owm  poor  un¬ 
complaining  horses. 

With  the  weather  so  ver3’^  mild  a  great  number  of  cattle  may 
daily  be  .seen  out  at  grass.  With  a  sufficiency  of  other  food  we 
very  much  question  the  wusdoin  of  this  procedure.  Yet  farmers 
have  great  reason  to  economise  straw'  and  fodder,  for  a  really 
excellent  one  has  just  confessed  that  last  w'inter  he  largely  de¬ 
pended  for  yard  bedding  on  hedge  trimmings  and  bank  refuse, 
and  that  he  thought  it  made  very  good  muck.  So  it  might !  but 
what  about  the  comfort  of  the  poor  cattle  ?  As  w'e  are  in  a  vein 
of  sentiment  w  e  w'ill  close  by  wishing  our  readers  a  most  happy 
New'  Year,  with  both  hay  and  straw',  and  money  galore,  to  last 
them  all  the  year.  Will  our  fellow'-gardener,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
forgive  us  the  poor  rhyme  ? 


American  Agriculture. 

Mr.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has  issued  a  verj' 
interesting  annual  report,  and  a  summarised  review'  of  many  of 
the  points  appears  in  “  American  Gardening  ”  for  December  13. 
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Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  for  securing  a 
pply  of  vegetables  “the  year  round,”  and  for  keepinS 
;e  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with 
)undance  of  Flowers  to  cut  for  vases  and  bouquets. 
BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the 
.■St  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  the 
arden  and  Greenhonse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 
id  will  he  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
xhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE 
EEDS  contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following 
seful  Vegetables  .-—Beans  (Broad  and  French),  Beet, 
.orecole.  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum, 
arrot.  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Colewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cucum- 
er.  Cress,  Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard, 
mions.  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radi.sh,  Salsify,  Savoy 
labbage,  Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and 
•'egetable  Marrow. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  BARR’S  VEGETABLE 
.EEDS,  5/6,  7/6,  12/6,  42/-,  63/-.  and  105/-.  Full 
articulars  sent  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS.  The  “Seed 
luide”  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  lieautiful 
Innuals  and  Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  pur*, 
lo.ses.  and  many  sterling  Novelties. 

All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  Kin^  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries;  Long  Ditton,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

tso  connectioH  with  any  other  Jinn  of  a  similar  name. 


Successors  to  the  iate  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


&  Son  s 


Spring’ 

Catalogue 

For  1903, 

OF 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

AND 

BULBS  &  PLANTS, 


IS  NOW  READY. 

M  ill  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  their  Offices  at 
OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  co  their 
General  Agents — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO. 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  EC. 

1178. — VoL.  XLVI.,  Third  StiiiKs 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


CLIBBflNS 

ROSES  &  FRUITS. 


All  Offered  are  Strong,  Healthy, 
and  Well  Grown. 


Strong  hitsh  2^i(ints  from  open  ground. 

Our  selection  of  best  softs. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals,  6/-  and  9/-  doz.,  40/-  to  65/- 

per  100. 

Tea  and  Noisette,  10,  -  to  1'3/-  per  doz. 

Moss,  5/-  per  doz.,  40/-  per  iro. 

Rosa  Rugosa,  of  sorts,  9/-  per  doz. 

Lord  Penzance’s  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars 

.  9/-  per  doz.,  60/-  per  100. 


FRUITS, 


Apples,  of  sorts— 
Pyramid  Trees 

Bushes  .. 

Cherries— 

Pyramids 

Standards 

•  Fan-trained  Trees 


for  forcing 

Sea  Kale,  for  planting 

Extra  strong  for  forcing 
Extra-extra  strong,  for  forcing 

Asparagus,  for  planting 
Strong  planting  . . 

Extra  strong  for  forcing 

Hardy  Climbers,  12  choice  sorts  6/-,  9/-  and  12/  . 


7/6  per  100. 
16/-  per  ICO. 
21/-  pe'r  100. 

.  3/6  and  5/.  per  100. 
7/6  and  10/6  per  100. 
15/-  and  17,  6  per  100. 


CATALOGUES  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


Altrincham  &  Manchester 


15/-,  IS/-,  24/-,  and  30/- per  doz- 
120/-,  150/-,  and  200/-  per  100. 
. .  12/-,  15/-,  and  IS/-  per  doz. 
100/-,  125/-,  and  140/-  per  100. 

..  1/3,  1/6,  and  2/-  each. 

12/-,  15;..  and  18/-  per  doz. 

1/6,  2/,  and  2/6  each. 
15/-,  18/-,  and  24/-  per  doz. 

2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-  each. 
24/-,  30,'-,  and  4-2,  -  per  doz. 
Currants,  strong  bushes— 

2/6,  3/6,  and  4/6  per  doz. 
10/-,  20/-,  and  25,  •  per  100. 
Gooseberries,  strong  bushes— 

3/6,  4/6,  and  6 '-  per  doz. 
20/-,  25/-.  and  30/-  per  100. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines, 

strong  and  extra  strong  Fan-trained  trees— 

5/-,  7/o,  10/6,  and  15/-  each. 

Pears  — 

Pyramids  ..  ..  1/3,  1/6,  and  2/- each. 

12/-,  15/-,  and  18/-  per  doz. 

plums  and  Damsons— 

Pyramids  ..  ..  1/6,  2/6,  and  3/6  each. 

15/-,  24/-,  and  30/-  per  doz. 
Raspberries,  in  fine  variety- 

strong  Canes,  our  selection  . .  . .  2/-  per  doz. 

10/-  and  12/6  per  100. 

Strawberries,  of  sorts— 

Our  selection,  prepared  runners  3/-  to  5/-  per  100. 
Establisheil  in  small  pots  . .  12/6  to  15/-  per  100. 


Ml  SC  ELLA  NEOUS. 

Figs,  in  choice  variety- 

strong  bushes,  in  pots  . .  2/6  to  10, '6  each. 

Rhubarb,  the  best  sorts— 

Strong  roots  . 6/-  and  9/-  per  doz. 

Extra  large  and  strong  roots 

12/-, and  18/- per  doz. 


THURSDAY,  .IAN  CAR Y  8,  1903. 

The  Supply  of  Fertility, 

^  HE  fact  Las  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  in  practice 
that  the  soil  of  good  fertility, 
such  as  a  rich  kitchen  garden 
soil,-  under  continued  cropping 
with  no  return  of  the  elements  of 
fertility  to  replace  what  is  removed 
by  the  crops,  will  in  process  of  time 
become  sterile,  or  at  least  unproductive. 
Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  has  Avays  of  main¬ 
taining  an  equilibrium  that  gardeners  have  not 
at  command.  But  when  man,  in  his  efforts  to 
draw  from  the  storehouse  of  Mother  Earth, 
pursues  a  course  that  is  in  any  way  in  conflict 
with  the  general  laws  of  Nature,  while,  for  the 
time  being,  no  appreciable  change  in  results  is 
seen,  in  the  end  it  will  surely  tell,  and  then  the 
disorder  will  be  more  marked,  and  require  a 
much  longer  time  for  correction. 

I  This  priuciple  is  illustrated  most  forcibly  in 
a  small  experiment  at  Rothamsted.  In  the 
'  year  1851  a  small  portion  of  the  Rothamsted 
kitchen  garden  was  set  apart  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Lawes  for  the  continuous  growth  of  Red 
j  Clover.  Since  that  date,  during  the  long  period 
of  forty-uine  years.  Clover  has  been  grown  every 
year  on  this  piece  of  ground,  aud  the  average 
produce  over  forty  years  was  equivalent  to 
nearly  three  tons  of  Clover  hay  per  acre  per 
'  annum,  sometimes  one  cutting  aud  sometimes 
two  cuttings  being  obtained  every  year 'since 
1854.  In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  experi- 
'  meut  fresh  seed  was  required  to  be  sown  only 
'  five  times,  hut  during  the  last  twenty-nine 
years  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  sow  fresh 
Clover  seed  thirty-two  times  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  soil  has  become  less  and  less  able  to  maiu- 
taiu  a  Clover  plant,  and  therefore,  requires  new 
'Seeding  sometimes  twice  in  oue  year.  The 
j  yield  of  Clover  is  also  considerably  decreasing 
I  in  quantity,  and  from  aual}'si3  of  the  soil, 

1  w'hich  has  been  made  from  time  to  time,  it  is 


Readers  ar  j  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardaning 
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Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,’’ 

12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers.  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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found  that  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen,  which  represents 
the  plant  food,  in  this  originally  rich  garden  soil  is  gradu¬ 
ally  being  exhausted.  The  first  five  sowings  of  seed  gave 
more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  produce  as 
obtained  since,  and  this  reduction  of  produce  and  reduced 
persistence  of  the  plant  has  been  coincident  with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

A  supply  of  mineral  manures  has  been  added  to  the  soil 
occasionally,  but  no  nitrogenous  manure  ;  consequently  the 
ground  is  getting  poorer  and  poorer  in  fertility,  and  the 
Clover  plant  is  now  very  susceptible  to  adverse  climatic 
influences  and  to  insect  injury.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  find  that  on  a  portion  of  the  plot  where  sulphate  of 
potash,  as  manure,  has  been  applied  in  large  quantity  the 
Clover  plant  is  able  to  maintain  its  position  by  far  the 
best. 

In  the  New  World,  where  originally  the  soil  was  most 
productivCj  forests  were  cleared,  and  large  areas  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  cropping  was  continued  without  an 
adequate  retum  to  the  soil  of  the  elements  of  fertility ;  a,s 
a  conseqvxence  it  deteriorated  so  seriously  that  much  of  it 
is  now  noted  for  its  barren  condition,  and  many  of  the 
proprietors  are  searching  for  “  pastures  new  ”  and  for  a 
more  fertile  region.  And  so,  to-day,  in  many  districts  fields 
that  have  once  been  under  cultivation  are  being  returned 
to  nature  for  her  slow  and  sure  restoration,  by  means  of 
forest  growth  and  wild  vegetation,  with  its  annual  deposit 
of  vegetable  matters  in  the  shape  of  leaves,  roots,  fallen 
twigs,  and  other  substances,  that  make  up  the  humus  of 
the  soil. 

It  is  pleasing  to  suppose  that  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  any  plant-food  elements  exist  in  the  soil  in  an  available 
form.  The  mineral  elements  of  fertility  are  contained  in 
the  select  portions  of  the  earth,  but  are  not  always  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  gro’wth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  constituents  are  locked  up  in  an  inert  con¬ 
dition,  in  which  state  they  for  the  most  part  remain,  until 
united  with  a  solvent  supplied  as  manure.  For  example, 
in  one  of  the  experimental  plots  at  Rothampsted,  which  has 
grown  Barley  for  thirty-eight  years  without  the  application 
of  any  manure  whatever,  the  soil  at  the  end  of  that  period 
was  found  on  analysis  to  contain  in  the  top  9in  as  much 
as  36,604lb  of  potash  per  acre,  and  2,503lb  of  phosphoric 
acid  per  acre.  Of  these  very  large  amounts  of  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  only  911b  of  potash  and  139lb  of  phosphoric 
acid  per  acre  was  in  a  soluble  condition  and  available  to 
plants.  The  addition  of  three  hundredweight  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre  to  this  same  soil,  on  an  adjoining 
plot,  increased  the  solubility  of  the  plant  food  to  165lb  of 
potash  per  acre,  and  to  l,170lb  of  phosphoric  acid  per 
acre. 

Having  by  this  manurial  application  brought  the  inert 
mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  into  a  condition  of  solu¬ 
bility,  the  addition  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  salts 
as  manure  to  this  same  land,  raised  the  produce  to  double 
the  quantity.  These  important  facts  teach  us  that  agri¬ 
cultural  science  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  gardener  and  the 
farmer,  and  furnishes  him  with  means  and  appliances  of 
relief  attainable  in  the  soil  and  in  the  atmosphere  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Further,  that  the  chief  office  of  manure 
is  to  furnish  assimilable  food  for  the  immediate  use  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  and  that  these  combine  with  and  supplement  the 
natural  fertility  existing  in  the  soil.  When  it  is  said  that 
certain  constituents  of  plant  food  are  lacking,  it  does  not 
always  mean  that  the  soil  does  not  contain  them  ;  but  that 
it  does  not  supply  to  the  growing  plants  as  much  as  they 
need.  It  is  not  so  much,  therefore,  because  soils  have  been 
worn  out  of  plant  food,  but  rather  because  the  food  is 
locked  up  in  such  combinations  that  the  plant  roots  cannot 
get  at  and  use  it,  that  an  artificial  supply  of  soluble  food  in 
manure  becomes  necessary. — J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


- «•«> - 

Ants. 

Having  seen  a  good  many  disquisitions,  scientific  and  other¬ 
wise,  on  the  ants,  but  no  feasible  remedy,  observes  a  writer  in 
an  exchange,  I  will  .suggest  one  that  will  kill  the  ants.  Mix 
brown  sugar  and  Paris  green  into  a  paste,  and  apply  it  with  a 
brush  along  the  edges  of  benches  and  at.  the  foot  of  the  posts.  If 
this  is  persi.sted  in  it  will  eraaicate  all  ants.  I  don’t  know 
whether  this  remedy  is  original  or  not,  but  it  is  effective. 


Cleansing  Fruit  Trees. 


Though  insects  which  infest  fruit  trees  generally,  and  do  much 
harm  in  the  course  of  the  year,  are  not  so  prominent  at  this  dull 
season,  yet  the  time  is  most  appropriate  to  take  measures  for 
destroying  them,  and  preventing  further  attacks.  The  eggs  and 
larvae  of  the  majority  may  be  found  snugly  ensconced  away  in 
cracks  and  fissures  of  the  bark,  and  angles  of  the  branches.  Good 
work  done  now  in  cleansing  the  bark  and  wood  will  assuredly 
prove  of  much  service.  It  requires  persistent  effort  to  rid  trees, 
old  specimens  especially,  of  many  pe.sts  after  the  latter  become 
firmly  established.  Among  the  worst  are  American  blight,  red 
spider  and  scale  insects,  and  moss  and  lichen  of  fungoid  growth. 

Moss  AND  Lichen. 

These  are  parasitical  growths  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  fruit  trees,  and  especially  old  trees  in 
exposed  or  indifferently  drained  positions.  Where  the  latter  is 
the  main  cause,  the  remedy  is,  of  course,  draining  the  ground. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  the  pest  can  usually  be 
subdued  by  a  thorough  winter  dressing.  First  of  all  remove  the 
thickest  encrustations  by  means  of  a  scraper,  doing  this  when  the 
branches  are  thoroughly  wet,  so  that  it  will  come  off  easier.  Hot 
lime  is  an  excellent  remedy  to  destroy  these  growths,  and  in  bad 
cases  a  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  cow  manure  may  form  a  pre¬ 
liminary  dressing  to  all  but  the  smaller  branches,  these  being 
dusted  well  with  fine  lime  on  a.  wet  or  foggy  day. 

Trees  not  so  thickly  coated  with  moss  or  lichen  may  advisedly 
be  dressed  with  a  thinner  solution  of  insecticide,  one  that  can  be 
applied  in  a  thin  spray.  The  best  dressing  for  this  purpose  is 
that  well-known  concoction,  potash  and  soda  solution,  which  is 
made  as  follows  :  — Dissolve  lib  of  caustic  soda  and  lib  of  crude 
commercial  potash  in  hot  water  separately ;  mix,  and  add  more 
hot  water  to  make  ten  gallons  of  solution,  which  may  be  applied 
with  a  spraying  apparatus  at  a  temperature  of  120deg. 

American  Blight. 

This  is  a  dreadful  pest  on  Apple  trees  and  most  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  when  once  firmly  estahlished.  It  is  not  so  much  in  evidence 
at  the  present  time,  but  in  summer  the  white,  cotton-like  cover¬ 
ing  which  hides  the  actual  insects  can  only  he  too  plainly  seen. 
It  is  best  to  attack  these  insects  whenever  seen,  by  applying 
some  fairly  strong  insecticide  direct  upon  them.  The  winter 
season  is,  however,  the  best  time  to.  make  a  thorough  attack  on 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  stems  and  branches  ivhere  the 
insects  are  hidden  away.  A  mixture  formed  of  carbolic  soap,  or 
softsoap  and  petroleum,  will  form  an  excellent  wash. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  two  gallons  of  hot  w'ater,  11b  of  soap  suf¬ 
ficing.  Then  add  a  gallon  of  petroleum,  first  mixing  this  in  well, 
and  finally  make  up  to  ten  gallons.  Work  the  mixture  while  hot 
into  all  infested  parts.  Gishurst  compound  and  several  other 
proprieta,ry  insecticides  are  valuable  because  of  their  being 
readily  prepared  for  use. 

Red  Spider. 

Much  may  be  done  towards  averting  attacks  of  red  spider  in 
summer  by  dressing  over  the  trees  now.  The  insects  are  very 
small  and  not  easily  discernible,  but  they  may  be  found  in 
colonies  at  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  branches.  The  trunks  and 
larger  branches  may  be  dressed  over  with  soap  and  petroleum 
emulsion,  following  by  spraying  the  whole  trees  or  bushes  with 
the  potash  and  soda  solution.  Wall  trees,  owing  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  liability  of  the  rooting  medium  to  become  dry,  are 
subject  to  red  spider,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  in 
summer.  Sulphur  is  another  good  remedy,  and  a  mixture  of 
this  with  soot  and  softsoap,  thickening  tO‘  the  consistency  of 
paint  with  the  addition  of  clay,  forms  an  ex^llent  dressing  for 
Plums  and  Cherries  on  walls.'  Thorough  moistening  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  roots  ramify  must  also  be  carried  out. 

Scale  and  other  Insects. 

These  adhere  very  closely  to  the  smaller  branches  and  stems 
of  fruit  trees  on  walls  and  in  the  open.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  re¬ 
move  a  number  of  them  with  a  brush  or  a  blunt  scraper  of  wood. 
Then  paint  over  with  a  mixture  of  softsoap,  sulphur,  soot,  and 
lime.  Young  wood  with  buds  must  be  carefully  treated,  working 
so  as  not  to  injure  them  by  drawing  the  brush  upwards. 

Bushes  when  affected  with  the  Black  Currant  bud  mite  have 
the  buds  swollen  to  an  abnormal  size  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  mites  in  the  buds,  where  they  feed  on  the-  embryonic  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  best  remedy  is  to  pick  off  the  infested  buds 
and  burn  them,  unless  there  are  so  many  that  it  would  necessi¬ 
tate  destroying  them  all,  when,  of  course,  the  whole  bush  or 
bushes  should  be  pulled  up  and  at  once  burnt.  Plant  fresh 
bushes  in  another  situation.  Bushes  which  have  been  cleared  of 
a  small  number  only  of  infested  buds  may  afterwards  be  sprayed 
over  with  a  softsoap,  soda,  and  sulphur  wash,  made  by  dissolving 
in  ten  gallons  of  water  51b  of  softsoap,  4lb  of  caustic  soda,  l^lb  of 
sulphur,  then  boil  thoroughly  for  half  an  hour,  and  add  another 
fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Spray  on  the  bushes  at  a  temperature 
of  90deg. — E.  D.  S. 
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Saccolabium  coeleste. 

Our  figure  of  S.  coeleste  illustrates  the  typical  inflorescence  of 
the  plants  of  this  genus,  the  stalks  being  produced  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  individual  flowers,  of  course,  are  not  very 
large.  In  their  native  countries  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Saccolabiums,  Rhyncostylis,  Vandas,  Aerides,  no  doubt  attain  a 
greater  height  than  honie^-grown  plants.  S.  coeleste  is  a  veiy 
beautiful  species  with  flowers  which  are  white  with  the  tips  of  the 
,sei>als  and  petals  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lip  sky-blue — 
hence  the  name,  from  the  Latin  coelum,  meaning  sky.  The  plant 
requires  moist,  tropical  treatment  all  the  year  round,  with 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  whilst  growing.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siam,  and  flowers  during  July  and  August. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

One  of  the  first  Orchids  to  need  attention  in  respect  of  re¬ 
potting  is  the  Mexican  Laelia  anceps,  and  nothing  is  gained  by 
leaving  it  when  once  signs  of  new  roots  are  seen.  In  fact,  these 
should  be  anticipated  if  possible,  as  if  they  are  the  least  pro¬ 
minent  when  repotting  takes  place  they  are  bound  to  be  more  or 
less  injured.  Lselia  anceps,  in  common  with  its  fellow  species 
such  as  L.  autumnalis  albida  and  others,  do’  not  take  kindly  to 
root  disturbance,  and  when  the  receptacles  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  are  sufficiently  large  there  will  be  no  need  of  turning 
them  quite  out. 

A  little  of  the  old  compost  may  be  removed  from  the  surface 
with  a  pointed  stick  and  an  examination  of  the  roots  made.  If 
these  are  in  good  condition  a  few  new  pieces  of  crocks  and  char- 
ccal  should  be  placed  around  them,  filling  up  with  clean 
sphagnum  moss  and  peat  fibre.  But  when  the  roots  and  com¬ 
post  are  decayed  and  close,  and  it  is  plain  that  surface  dressing 
is  not  sufficient,  then  let  them  be  taken  right  out  of  the  pots 
and  thoroughly  washed,  root,  bulbs,  and  all,  removing  all  dead 
roots,  bark,  and  useless  pseudo-bulbs.  Lay  them  in  a  dry,  warm 
position  until  quite  di’ied,  then  repot  or  rebasket  in  the  usual 
way. 

None  of  this  section  like  much  compost  about  them,  the 
healthiest  plants  being  u.sually  those  grown  on  rafts  or  in  very 
shallow  baskets.  Rafts  are  preferable,  as  with  these  it  is  easy 
to  remove  all  or  nearly  all  the  old  compost  without  in  any  way 
disturbing  the  roots  that  are  entwined  about  the  teak  rods.  And 
the  amount  of  fresh  air  that  reaches  them,  as  well  as  the  impo.s- 
sibility  of  anything  like  closeness  is  of  great  advantage.  When 
pots  must  perforce  be  used,  let  them  be  shallow  rather  than  deep, 
and  no  larger  than  is  necessary  to  take  the  plants  comfortably. 

At  almost  all  times  of  the  year  these  Lselias  like  a  very  airy, 
mild,  and  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  about  them,  but  just 
after  repotting  and  until  the  roots  are  again  working  freely  in 
the  new*compost  the.  house  may  be  kept  rather  more  moist  and 
slightly  warmer,  the  heat  being  maintained  by  olo.sing  the  venti¬ 
lators  rather  than  by  brisk  firing.  But  such  treatment  should 
only  continue  until  the  bulk  of  the  plants  are.  established,  as  it  is 
enervating  and  weakening  to  them,  leading  to  weak,  soft  growth 
and  few  flowers.  As  soon,  then,  as  new  roots  form  and  re-establish 
the  plants  open  the  house  freely  on  all  possible  occasions,  and 
maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere. — H.  R.  R. 

- • 

Thinking, 

The  new  year  ushers  in  for  the  gardener  a  season  of 
stirring  activity  ;  on  all  sides  work  seems  waiting  to  be 
done,  work  which  should  be  performed  by  a  certain  time, 
so  that  the  special  work  of  succeeding  seasons  may  have 
due  attention.  The  work  of  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year  may  be  called  preparatory,  for  the  foundations  are 
then  laid  upon  which  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  year 
will  be  gradually  developed,  and  the  man  who  by  scheming, 
tact,  *  and  management  contrives  to  keep  pace  with  the 
season  does  much  to  avoid  worry  and  disappointment  as  the 
year  wears  on.  Half  an  hour  spent  at  the  close  of  each 
day  in  mentally  reviewing  the  work  done,  and  in  arranging 
a  rough  plan  of  operations  for  the  succeeding  day,  will 
generally  work  wonders  in  the  direction  of  steady  progi-ess, 
and  in  the  avoidance  of  those  sudden  rushes  which  come  to 
the  unprepared  manager. 

It  is  surprising  how  smoothly  everything  seems  to  pro- 
gi’ess  when  some  men  are  at  the  helm,  and  how  much  rush 


others  manap  to  crowd  into  a  single  year’s  work.  On  the 
.nnace  the  rushing  man  appears  to  accomplish  much  ; 
but  wfien  weighed  in  the  balance  it  is  often  found  that  a 
good  deal  of  it  consists  of  wasted  energy. 

Each  year  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  battle  of 
brains,  and  at  the  daybreak  of  the  year  (if  I  may  coin  the 
expression)  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  remember  that  sound 
progress  is  usually  the  result  of  a  plan  carefully  thought 
out  in  all  its  details,  and  when  the  time  has  arrived, 
carried  out  with  quick  dispatch.  A  good  motto  to  re¬ 
member  throughout  the  year  is  to  “think,  think,  think,’ 


Saccolabium  coeleste. 


and  if  with  all  our  thinking  we  are  unable  to  see  our  way 
clearly,  well,  then  let  us  “think  again,”  for  there  are  very 
few  difficulties  which  cannot  be  broken  down  if  continually 
bombarded  with  brains. — Onward. 

- ► - - 

A  Young  Stork. 

As  gardeners,  most  of  us  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the 
whole  tribe  of  fowls  and  their  antics  in  the  garden.  The  British 
public,  it  is  true,  takes  a  keen  (it  seems  to  us  a  morbid)  intei-est 
in  the  fowls  at  Kew,  and  the  pelicans  are  clo.se  nvals  in  popularity 
to  the  Victoria.  However  harrowing  it  may  be  to  the  feelings 
of  the  herbaceous  and  flower-garden  departments,  there  is  a  large 
section  of  the  public  who  see  something  extremely  mirthful  in 
the  four  pelicans  performing  a  pas  de  quatre  on  a  bed  of  Crocuses. 
The  storks,  however,  are  quite  inoffensive.  In  fact,  their  quaint 
appearance  and  philosophical  habits  make  them  rather  in  keeping 
with  a  botanic  garden.  It  is  without  regret,  therefore,  that  wo 
announce  the  birth  of  one  in  Kew,  especially  as  it  is^according 
to  the  “Standard” — the  first  that  has  ever  been  hatched  and 
reared  in  England. — Journal  of  Kew  Guild. 
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Free  Flowering:  Varieties. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  popularity  of  the 
large  blooms  no  doubt  holds  sway  with  the  general  public, 
but  for  a  month  previous  and  two  months  after  what  are 
known  as  free  flowering  varieties  have  their  run  of  popu¬ 
larity.  With  what  are  known  as  “small  people”  those 
varieties  that  produce  flowers  in  abundance  are  highly 
appreciated,  because  in  a  small  greenhouse  a  quantity  of 
choice  flowers  can  be  had  udth  but  a  minimum  of  trouble 
and  expense.  In  large  gardens,  too,  what  are  known  as 
“  bush  ”  Chrysanthemums  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  as 
it  is  found  that  this  type  of  Chrysanthemum  is  so  much 
more  useful  in  supplying  flowers  over  a  Avider  range  than 
the  “big  bloom”  method  of  culture.  For  “bush”  culture 
Ave  have  such  an  immense  range  of  variety  to  select  from 
that  this  phrase  is  almost  unlimited  in  extent.  For 
instance,  aa^  haA'e  an  improved  type  of  early  floAvering 
varieties  that  give  an  extraordinarily  fine  display  in  the 
open  border  during  September  and  October.  During  this 
latter  month  Ave  have  a  type  of  early  fioAvering  Japanese 
opening  their  blossoms  in  varied  character  and  colour  under 
glass.  These  are  folloAved  by  the  ordinary  November  sorts. 
These  in  turn  are  succeeded  by  later  floAvering  varieties 
AA’hich  extend  I’ight  through  January  and  at  times  Avell  into 
February. 

Under  this  method — bush — of  culture,  Ave  have  not  only 
the  Japanese  A’arieties,  Avith  their  great  range  of  colour  and 
form  and  peculiarity  of  petal,  but  Ave  can  utilise  the  in¬ 
curved,  Anemone,  Japanese  Anemone,  reflexed,  pompon, 
and  pompon  Anemone  A^arieties  as  Avell  as  the  single 
floAvered  forms,  Avhich  of  all  the  Avide  range  of  floAver  none 
are  more  useful  in  a  decorative  Avay  than  the  last-named 
section.  Single  floAvered  Aarieties  are  not  cultiA’ated  nearly 
as  much  as  their  merits  deserve.  Even  for  associating  with 
other  floAvers  this  type  can  be  successfully  employed.  I  do 
not  think  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  races  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

For  years  I  have  advocated  the  culture  of  “bush” 
Chrysanthemums  for  not  only  small  groAvers,  but  universally, 
and  I  am  sure  if  gardeners  generally  would  cultivate  even 
a  feAv  plants  under  this  method  instead  of  confining  them¬ 
selves  Avholly  to  the  larger  forms  they  Avould  be  doing  much 
to  popularise  the  Chrysanthemum  even  more  than  at 
present.  I  am  also  certain  that  amongst  ladies  generally 
there  is  a  groAving  tendency  for  more  floAvers  of  the  smaller 
types,  as  they  find  them  so  much  more  amenable  to  utilisa¬ 
tion  for  vase  decoration  large  or  small. 

The  culture,  too,  of  plants  for  this  style  of  groAvth  is 
quite  simple  ;  there  is  none  of  the  delicate  art  of  “  timing  ” 
the  buds  AAdiich  is  so  important  a  factor  in  “  big  bloom  ” 
cultivation.  The  amateur,  with  his  personally  derived 
knoAvledge,  can  Avith  an  immunity  from  technical  phrases 
produce  Chrysanthemums  in  quantity. 

W'^hether  the  cuttings  are  inserted  the  early  part  of 
December  or  the  same  time  in  February,  it  matters  not; 
the  only  point  of  difference  in  this  is  the  late  struck  plants 
do  not  groAv  so  large  as  those  raised  earlier.  Even  in  this 
detail  cultivators  have  a  remedy  if  larger  bushes  are 
required  :  tAvo  or  three  plants  can  be  groAvn  in  the  same 
pot,  making  up  a  bush  as  large  as  fancy  decrees.  When 
this  latter  method  of  culture  is  adopted  it  is  well  to  insert 
the  number  of  cuttings  in  one  pot  at  the  start,  allowing  them 
to  grow  aAvay  together.  The  point  is  to  insert  them  around 
the  side  of  the  cutting  pots — 3in — instead  of  in  the  middle, 
thus  giving  rather  more  space  to  each  from  the  start. 

One  of  the  salient  points  of  culture  is  that  of  alloAving 
each  plant  ample  space  for  groAvth  right  aAvay  from  the 


start,  so  that  the  groAvth  is  sturdy,  Avell  matured,  and  as 
vigorous  as  possible.  In  this  Avay  ample  leafage  is  obtained 
and  retained.  Plants  groAA'n  as  “  bushes  ”  are  equally 
useful  AA’hen  employed  as  a  whole,  not  only  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  but  for  room  decoration.  Good  foliage  then  has 
much  to  do  Avith  quality  of  growth.  No  matter  hoAA'  freely 
a  plant  is  floAAered,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  AA’ith  ample 
foliage  it  loses  in  effect.  Want  of  space  during  any  stage 
of  groAvth  has  much  to  do  Avith  injury  to  foliage  ;  weakness 
in  the  first  place  and  insect  attacks  aftei'AA'ards  all  aid  in 
destroying  the  puny  leaves  more  quickly  than  Avhen  groAvth 
has  been  more  robust. 

Due  regard  to  space  is  often  the  result  of  attempting  to 
cultivate  too  many  plants  ;  it  is  much  better  to  groAv  fifty 
well  than  spoil  double  that  number.  Another  mistake 
made  in  the  groAvth  of  “  bush  ”  plants  is  that  of  an  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  stimulative  food  at  a  time  Avhen  active  groAvth  is 
in  progress,  generally  Avhen  the  pots  in  Avhich  the  plants  are 
to  floAver  are  full  of  roots,  the  plants  then  deriving  nO' 
further  nourishment  from  the  soil,  having  exhausted  all  the 
manurial  properties  contained.  It  is  at  that  stage  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  plants  is  too  often  interrupted.  Copious  sup¬ 
plies  of  Aveak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  daily,  alter¬ 
nating  it  Avith  a  change  after  supplying  one  kind  for  a  Aveek. 
Artificial  manures  can  be  employed  with  advantage ;  too 
often  these  are  applied  injudiciously,  doing"  injury  ;  the 
manure  is  then  Avrongly  blamed,  whereas  if  the  instructions 
given  Avere  followed  no  cause  for  complaint  would  be  heard. 

Early  supporting  the  branches  is  too  often  neglected,  the 
consequence  is  crooked  shoots  Avhich  neither  look  well  AA’hen 
groAving,  nor  can  they  be  employed  so  satisfactorily  in  a  cut 
state.  Staking  bush-groAvn  plants  is  too  often  carried  to 
excess  ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  more  stakes  used 
than  the  pots  Avill  contain.  Apart  from  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  such  plants,  the  roots  are  injured  by  thrusting 
so  many  stakes  amongst  them. 

The  most  simple  of  all  methods  of  supporting  the 
branches  is  that  of  placing  three  or  four  stakes  around  the 
outside  of  the  plants,  connecting  them  AAuth  raffia  or  fine 
string,  adding  more  as  the  shoots  groAv  taller ;  the  branches 
then  cannot  fall  about  or  become  broken  by  Avind,  heavy 
rains,  or  other  causes. 

One  other  point  to  observe  in  culture  is  that  of  striking 
the  cuttings  in  heat ;  this  w’eakens  them  considerably,  and 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  better  to  insert  them  early  than 
attempt  to  force  them  too  quickly.  Under  handlights  in  a 
cool  house  is  the  most  satisfactory  site  for  propagation.  By 
keeping  the  lights  closed  AA’ith  the  exception  of  opening  them 
a  trifle  once  a  day  to  dissipate  condensed  moisture,  applying 
shade  Avhen  necessary,  roots  are  quickly  formed,  and  the 
plants  groAV  sturdy  from  the  start.  In  this  manner  a 
proper  foundation  is  laid  for  the  future  groAvth. 

The  latest  batch  of  plants  should  be  left  out  as  long  as 
safety  from  frost  permits.  In  fact,  provision  should  be 
made  to  afford  them  temporary  protection  nightly.  In  this 
manner  the  opening  of  the  last  batch  of  blooms  can  be 
delayed  several  AA’eeks.  In  the  next  issue  I  shall  furnish  a 
selection  of  A’arieties. — Edaa’IN  Molyneux. 

Miss  E.  Fulton  Y.  Princess  A.  de  Monaco. 

On  page  16  Mr.  R.  Tuiwey  asks  for  the  difference  betAveen 
Miss  Elsie  Fulton  and  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco.  My  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  tAvo  varieties  is  that  they  are  identical  in 
bloom,  foliage,  and  habit  of  groAvth.  I  have  groAvn  Prin¬ 
cess  Alice  de  Monaco  since  it  was  sent  out,  and  if  the 
variety  I  have  for  Miss  E.  Fulton,  and  Avhat  I  have  seen 
this  last  autumn  are  true,  I  must  give  the  verdict  in  favour 
of  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco. 

True,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  receives  tAventy-one  votes  against 
six  for  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco  in  the  late  Chrysanthemum 
audit,  but  the  question  is.  Had  those  tAventy-one  voters 
groAA’n  the  tw’o  A^arieties  together?  If  so,  I  should  like  to 
hear  their  opinion  as  to  their  distinctness. — G.  Foster, 
Glendaragh,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 

Chrysanthemum,  Madame  Marie  Liger. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  ine  whether  Madame 
Marie  Liger  has  been  classed  as  an  incurved  A’ariety  ?  It  is  noticed 
that  the  name  appears  in  the  Japanese  list  by  some  nurserymen, 
while  others  include  it  in  the  list  of  incuiwed. — F.  M. 
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Making  an  Alpine  Garden. 

“How  to  Make  and  Plant  an  Alpine  Rock  Garden”  wa.s  the 
title  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  Lovett,  41,  Outram 
Road,  Croydon,  on  October  21,  1902,  before  the  Croydon  and 
District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  a  brief 
outline  of  which  we  give  here. 

Of  late  yeiars  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  “  garden¬ 
ing  ” !  The  old  stiff  and  formal  methods  have  given  way  to  a 
more  natural  style,  and  rock  gardens  have  naturally  attracted 
a  large  amount  of  attention,  not  only  because  of  their  more 
artistic  and  beautiful  appearance,  but  because  Alpine  plants 
are  attractive  and  pretty  all  the  year  round.  Be.sides  this,  the 
proper  sense  of  proportion  has  shown  us  that  in  small  gardens 
the  plants  should  alsO'  be  small.  The  custom  of  planting  giant 
Sunflowers  in  a  small  garden  only  makes  that  garden  look 
smaller,  whereas  the  arranging  of  the  same  space  as  a  rock 
garden  for  the  growing  of  small  mountain  plants  not  only  adds 
to  its  beauty,  but  gives  the  idea  of  quite  a  large  area. 

Perhaps  only  those  who  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
wandering  about  Switzerland  can  fully  appreciate  the  inarvellous 
beauty  of  the  flowers  of  the  mountains  in  the  spring  time  of  the 
year.  So  soon  as  the  snow  melts  upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Alps  thousands  of  tiny  flowers  burst  into  bloom.  Saxifrages  and 
Gentians,  Silenes  and  Sedums,  Primulas  and  Potentillas  cover 
the  hillside  with  delicate  colours,  backed  up  by  the  soft  grey  of 
the  rock  and  crowned  by  a  glory  of  snow  and  ice.  No  wonder 
that  the  traveller  wishes  to  transfer  such  plants  to  his  garden  at 
home,  and  this  can  easily  be  done,  for  with  a  little  care  and 
attention  Alpine  plants  can  be  grown  with  success,  even  in 
London  itself,  and  certainly  in  Croydon  (Surrey). 

The  Old-fashioxed  Rockery 

was  about  as  bad  as  could  be.  It  was  a  mere  mound  of  poor 
soil,  or  rubbish,  dotted  over  with  stones  or  bricks,  like  plums  in 
a  badly-cooked  pudding.  Or  it  was  represented  by  a.  long  bank 
of  earth,  stuck  here  and  there  with  wretched  “  burrs  ”  in  the 
most  unnatural  positions.  There  rockeries  caught  no-  rain,  as  it 
all  ran  off,  and  were  usually  tenanted  by  a  few  unhealthy  plants 
or  Arabis  or  Vinca,  relieved  by  a,  bit  of  straggling  Ivy. 

In  the  building  of  a  good  Alpine  rock  garden  we  will  con- 
.sider  the  aspect,  drainage,  rock  materials,  construction,  soils, 
planting,  choice  of  position  for  plant.s,  and  nomenclature.  The 
garden  may  be  of  three  kinds ;  first,  an  open  rock  garden,  built 
on  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground  ;  second,  a  high  ledge  rock 
work  erected  against  a  wall ;  and  third,  a  valley  rock  garden, 
excavated  in  some  suitable  part  of  the  ground  available  for  the 
l^urpose.  In  each  case  the  same  instructions  \Yill  apply. 

Now,  as  regards  the  question  of  aspect,  this  is  quite  im¬ 
material,  provided  the  plants  are  selected  with  some  care  for 
sun  dr  shade,  dryness  or  moisture,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  it 
must  be  clearly  kept  in  view  that  Alpine  plants  will  not  flourish 
when  over-shadowed  by  trees  or  shrubs,  and  that  the  more  fresh 
air  they  get  the  better  they  like  it.  The  coldest  exposure,  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  is  natural  to  them  ;  but  coddling  in  any 
shape  or  form  they  strongly  resent.  Indeed,  if  I  was  asked  what 
plants  would  grow  in  a.  very  draughty  side  passage,  where  the 
sun  seldom  came,  I  should  recommend  the  Sempervivum  as 
being  perhaps  the  only  plant  capable  of  living  under  such  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  drainage, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  cultivation 
of  Alpine  plants. 

In  the  mountain  homes  of  the.se  little  flowers  ventilation, 
both  above  and  below  ground,  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  soil 
is  free,  fresh,  and  clean,  the  water  is  always  moving,  and  fun¬ 
goid  decomposition  is  almost  tinknown.  To  obtain  these  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  suburban  garden  is  not  so  easy,  but  it  can  be  done  by 
making  up  a  good  foundation  for  our  rock  gardens  of  a  quantity 
of  very  coarse,  porous  material,  such  as  potsherds,  broken  brick, 
clinker,  cinders,  coke,  or  any  such  refuse. 

Should  the  rock  garden  be  a  large  one  it  is  even  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  build  a  rough  cavity  beneath  it  to  insure  good  drainage. 
We  will  now  turn  to  the 

Materials  for  Constructing; 

a  rock  garden.  This  naturally  opens  up  a  very  wide  range,  for 
where  expense  is  no  object  massive  blocks  of  rough  limestone 
or  tufa  can  be  obtained,  than  which  nothing  is  better;  but  we 
must  also  consider  the  owner  of  the  small  subui-ban  garden. 
Presuming  that  the  soil  of  the  rock  garden,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later,  is  carefully  selected,  the  framework,  so  to  speak, 
may  be  constructed  of  almost  any  strong  and  fairly  permanent 
material.  In  our  own  locality,  situated  as  we  are  on  the  edge 
of  the  tertiary  beds,  "  rock  ”  is  a  scarce  article,  but  we  have 
near  us  .some  useful  stone  in  the  lower  greensand  beds  near  God- 
stone  and  other  places.  I  have  already  said  that  the  “  burrs  ” 
from  brick  kilns  are  to  be  avoided  for  several  reasons,  but  they 
can  be  made  useful  for  our  purpose  by  treating  them  as  follows : 
First  of  all  go  over  them  with  a  hammer  and  knock  off  or  break 
up  straight  lines  and  angles,  neither  of  which  exists  in  nature. 


Then,  having  .selected  a  time,  say  in  autumn,  of  warm,  damp 
weather,  wash  the  burrs  over  with  cement.  If  this  be  done 
properly  they  will  retain  the  grey  colour  of  the  limestone,  and 
as  they  are  not  liable  to  the  action  of  frost,  they  will  form  good 
“  rock  ”  of  a  permanent  tint,  very  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
But  brick  burrs,  as  they  come  from  the  kiln,  are  unnatural, 
hideous,  and  poisonous.  There  is  only  one  thing  worse,  and  that 
is  a  broken  up  gas  retort.  Chalk  would  do  well  for  our  purpose 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  disintegrated  by  frost. 
Blocks  of  sandstone  are  good,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  laid  in  their  natural  beclding,  otherwise  they,  too,  will  be 
broken  up  by  frost  action.  Old  blocks  of  concrete  are  very  good, 
being  rough  in  outline  and  grey  in  colour.  Having  now  selected 
.suitable  material  for  the  building  of  the  rock  garden,  we  will 
proceed  to 

The  Construction. 

A.S  already  stated,  the  same  broad  lines  as  to  the  natural 
building  up  of  an  Alpine  garden  apply  equally  to  the  v'arious 
types  of  such  a  garden,  such  as  terrace,  cliff,  or  valley  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  main  idea  firstly  is  to  make  up  a  foundation  of  such 
loose  material  as  to  form  the  most  perfect  drainage  possible  for 
the  super-imposed  .structure;  then  form  the  outline  of  the  rock 
work  with  good-sized  pieces  of  the  prepared  “  rock,”  keeping  in 
view  that  whilst  strictly  avoiding  .straight  lines,  stiffness,  or 
uniformity,  yet  neatness  and  continuity  of  outline  must  be 
observed,  otherwi,se  the  rock  garden  will  look  like  a  rubbish 
heap.  Having  arranged  the  basal  outline,  fill  in  level  to  the  top 
of  the  rock  with  unmanured  earth,  as  poor  as  yoH  like,  settling 
it  down  with  quantities  of  water.  When  this  is  thoroughly 
settled,  and  more  earth  added  to  fill  up  to  level  of  rock,  add  the 
second  tier  of  stone,  leaving  a  ledge  or  step  of  gently  varying 
width,  filling  in  and  settling  with  water  as  before.  Rejieat  this 
process  to  the  height  required,  so  that  the  whole  structure  shall 
represent  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces,  no  two  being  alike,  and 
having  none  of  their  outlines  straight  or  in  any  respect  angular. 
These  terraces  can  now  be  divided  up  here  and  there  into 
pockets  if  desired,  such  pockets  being  arranged,  if  possible,  on 
slightly  different  levels.  When  completed  turn  the  hose  on  to 
the  whole  .structure,  settling  the  soil  well  into  the  joints  and 
hollows  of  the  rockwork.  If  any  of  the  stones  settle  down  too 
much,  or  fall  out,  now  is  the  time  to  rectify  the  defects,  and  not 
when  all  the  plants  are  in.  The  terraces,  too,  should  slope 
slightly  inwards,  so  as  to  catch  all  the  rainfall,  and  not  throw 
it  off.  When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  garden  to  .settle 
down,  we  will  proceed  to  the  important  questions  of  soils  and 
planting  in  the  next  issue. 

- - 

OUT=OF=SEASON  FLOWERS. 


The  mildness  of  the  autumn  was  the  means  of  prolonging 
the  outdoor  flowering  season  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  though 
this  wealth  of  hardy  flowers  tended  to  dwarf  the  values  of  indoor- 
grown  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers,  there  were  yet  much 
to  be  thankful  for  in  the  favourable  elements  afforded  by  the 
absence  of  frost  so  late  in  the  year.  There  was  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  in  this  flowery  autumn  to  that  of  some  earlier  ones,  that 
of  1892  in  particular  being  visited  by  a  disastrous  frost  about 
the  middle  of  September,  destroying  at  a  .stroke  everything  of  a 
tender  nature. 

Visitors  to  the  late  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show  pondered 
over  the  exten.sive  exhibit  of  herbaceous  flowers  staged  by 
Messrs.  House  and  Son,  W^estbury-on-Trym,  with  evident  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  date — November  20 — certainly  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  seasons  being  out  of  touch  with  such  familiar  exhibitions  of 
the  summer  months.  True,  on  the  morning  of  the  show,  there 
were  sufficient  frost  to  put  an  end  to  the  flowers  of  an  extended 
summer.  It  w'as,  however,  not  a  little  i-emarkable  to  find  a  wealth 
of  Dahlia  blooms  so  late  in  November.  Beside  the.se  there  Avere 
large  bunches  of  Pentstemons  in  many  colours,  as  well  as  gorgeous 
Tritomas  aurea  and  uvaria.  These  are  most  effective  in  a  cut 
state  grouped  in  large  vases,  and  not  less  so,  given  conspicuous 
positions  in  borders,  shrubbery,  or  flower. '  Heuchera  hybrida 
is  a  graceful  flower,  that  found  many  admirers;  so,  too,  did 
Centaurea.  glastifolia,  the  miniature  Heleniums,  Rudbeckia. 
hirta.  Hieracium  villosum,  ."carlet  Geums,  Scabiosa  cancasica, 
and  C.  alba  and  Erigeron  speciosa. 

The  Thistle-like  floAvers  of  Eryngium  alpinum  Avere  as  fresh 
in  their  glaucou.s-tinted  heads  as  of  summer,  and  both  striking 
in  name  and  character  Avas  Gypsophila  Rokejeka.  Stevia  ser- 
rata,  a  floAver  resembling  the  greenhouse  Eupatorium  caused 
nquirics  for  its  name;  so  also  did  Phytolrci  decandra.  a  bull- 
rush-shaped  head  of  jet-black  berries.  Astrantia  major  Avas 
also  shown.  The  foregoing  names  will  be  familiar  to  many 
Journal  readers;  to  many  others  they  Avould,  some  of  them, 
be  strangers;  but,  in  any  case,  they  give  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  their  utility  for  autumn  purposes  in  the  border  or  boudoir. 
There  Avere  many  other  exhibits  in  this  great  show  which  iuAmked 
less  enthusiasm. — S.  W. 
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Roses  in  the  isle  of  Wight. 

From  this  delightful  little  southern  island  we  lately  re¬ 
ceived  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  The  Selection  of  Roses  for  a 
Garden,”  being  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association,  on  June  6, 
1896  (revised  November,  1902),  by  the  Rev.  (j.  E.  Jeans, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  Shorwell  and  Rector  of  Mottiston. 
Mr.  Jeans  deals  chiefly  with  Roses  as  they  behave  in  the 
Island,  and  the  passage  which  we  quote  hereunder  is  a 
sample  of  his  interesting  and  useful  essay.  He  says  : 

“  The  most  delicate  Teas  can  indeed  be  grown  amongst 
us  with  a  very  little  care  (especially  under  eaves  which 
keep  off  the  rain  from  the  blooms  while  letting  it  reach  the 
roots),  easily  enough  to  drive  a  northern  or  eastern  grower 
Avild  Avith  envy.  On  several  cottages  in  my  parish  Marechal 
Niel,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  therefore, 
also,  one  of  the  tenderest  of  Roses,  is  freely  grown,  and 
sometimes  of  magnificent  size  and  shape.  And  a  lady, 
from  a  bud  Avhich  I  gave  her,  grew  under  the  shadow  of  her 
thatch  a  fine  plant  of  that  exquisite  Rose,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  with  blooms  Avhich  I,  haAung  no  such  wall, 
never  was  able  to  rival. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  Ave  must  remember  that  the  very 
same  reasons  which  make  our  situation  so  favourable  for 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  delicate  of  Teas  are 
just  as  distinctly  unfavourable  for  many  much  hardier 
Roses,  Avhich  need  a  drier  climate.  Of  some  Roses  I  have 
never  once  obtained  even  a  decent  bloom,  even  in  the  hot, 
dry  summers  that  we  have  had,  as  in  1893.  In  my  part,  at 
any  rate,  however  Avarm  the  summer,  there  are  always 
morning  mists  from  the  sea,  Avhich  most  Roses  revel  in, 
and  so  indeed,  as  to  foliage,  do  such  Roses  as  Etoile  de 
Lyon  and  La  Boule  d’Or ;  but  they  aauII  not  unfold  a  decent 
bloom.  The  tendency  to  ‘  gum  ’  is  not  confined  to  Teas, 
though  principally  found  among  them.  That  noble  but 
rather  difficult  Rose,  Horace  Vernet,  and  still  more  the  fine 
dark  Roses,  Reynolds  Hole,  Eclair,  and  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
are  certainly  made  unsuitable  thus  for  a  selection  to  begin 
AAuth.  Ancl  the  principle  Avhich  AA^e  come  to,  both  for 
choosing  and  for  avoiding — so  soon  as  Ave  are  come  to  years 
of  Rose  discretion — is  this  tolerably  obvious  one,  that  we 
should  take  the  sorts  Avhich  by  general  agreement  are  the 
strongest,  the  most  constant,  and  the  easiest  to  grow  to 
their  perfection  of  bloom,  modifying  the  general  choice  by 
the  local  circumstance  of  a  mild  moist  climate,  Avhich  highly 
favours  some  Roses,  and  is  highly  unsuitable  for  others. 

“  Again,  an  obvious  and  important  principle,  Avhich  is 
nevertheless  scarcely  brought  out  sufficiently  in  lists  of 
Roses,  is  their  time  of  blooming.  Of  course,  this  principally 
affects  anyone  Avho  groAvs  for  exhibition,  but  that  practi¬ 
cally  means  everyone  who  grows  good  Roses.  When  any¬ 
one  tells  you  Avith  an  air  of  superior  virtue  that  he  does  not 
care  to  exhibit  his  Roses,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
not  Avorth  exhibiting.  Directly  he  thinks  that  his  Roses 
are  really  good — not  merely  a  fine  mass,  but  good  indi¬ 
vidually — he  will  Avant  other  people  to  see  them  ;  indeed, 
it  Avould  be  selfish,  not  virtuous,  if  he  did  not  do  so  ;  and 
Avhen  they  come  to  the  exhibition  table,  the  OAvner  finds 
that  it  is  a  very  different  test  from  the  in’esponsible  auto¬ 
cracy  of  his  own  garden.  The  Roses  to  be  selected  should 
therefore  come  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  from  the  ex¬ 
hibition  list ;  and  the  OAA'ner,  if  he  is  a  sensible  man,  Avill 
consider  his  prospects  for  exhibiting  if  he  gets  a  convenient 
chance  Avithin  reach,  as  everybody  in  the  Island  now  annu¬ 
ally  has.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  Crimson 
Rambler,  William  Allen  Richardson,  or  the  lovely  singles 
that  have  been  much  favoured  of  late,  are  to  be  snubbed 
or  treated  as  poor  relations  ;  but  only  that  they  are  the 
decorative  fringe,  Avhile  the  main  staple  of  the  Rose  garden 
ought  to  be  of  exhibition  sorts,  many  of  which  are  just  as 
hardy  as  the  commonest  ‘  Garden  ’  Roses,  and  only  differ 
from  them  in  having  fine  indi\udual  blooms.” 

Mr.  Jeans’  essay  concludes  Avith  Avell  chosen  lists  of 
varieties  for  small  gardens.  This  little  publication  is 
issued  to  all  the  members  of  the  I.W.  Rose  Society. 
Members  can  obtain  additional  copies  at  6d.  a  copy. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 


Steady  progress,  even  Avith  plants  that  are  to  give  fruit  at  a 
stated  time,  is  important,  for  any  hurrying  may  result'  in  a  bad 
set  and  ill-shapen  fruits.  A  temperature  of  bOdeg  to  55deg  is 
ample  for  those  started  in  December,  that  not  being  exceeded  on 
dull  days,  Arhen  the  day  and  night  temperature  vary  little,  and 
60dcg  to  65deg  in  the  daytime,  Avuth  gleams  of  sun,  up  to  70deg 
to  75deg  with  bright  sun,  will  bring  the  plants  on  quite  fast 
enough  for  insuring  a  satisfactory  result.  Ventilate  Avhenever 
there  is  a  chance;  the  trusses  rise  boldest  and  the  flowers  are 
strongest  when  the  plants  have  the  foliage  sturdily  formed,  and 
that  elaborates  more  food  and  is  healthier  than  draAvn  and  thin. 
Close  atmosphere  induces  soft  tissues,  Aveakly  oi'gans  of  fructifica¬ 
tion,  imperfect  sets,  and  deformed,  ill-shapen  fruits.  La 
Grosse  Sucree,  however,  seems  to  do  better  in  moister  atmo¬ 
sphere  than  most  varieties;  even  Black  Prince  does  not  mildcAv 
Avhen  it  is  syringed,  or  when  a  little  Avashing  .soda  is  used  in  the 
Avater,  a  2  per  cent,  solution^ — 21b  AAashing  soda  to  10  gallons  of 
Avater — in  case  of  attack  being  effective  against  the  mildew, 
Oidium  balsami.  A  little  sulphur  on  the  hot-Avater  pipes  in  good 
time  gives  off  fumes  fatal  to  mildeAv  growths. 

Perhaps  the  Avorst  plague  to  Strawberries  in  pots  is  aphis. 
This  passes  the  winter  in  the  egg  state  as  little  black  specks  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  start  into  life  directly  the 
groAvth  takes  place  in  the  buds.  Therefore  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
and  fumigate  with  tobacco  or  vaporise  Avith  nicotine  directly  the 
first  is  .seen,  and  repeat  at  intervals,  for  it  does  not  answer  to 
do  either  after  the  blossoms  appear,  repeating  occasionally  until 
the  pests  are  annihilated. 

Introduce  morel  plants  to  shelves  in  Peach  houses  or  vinerie.9 
started  about  this  time.  Rectify  the  drainage,  remove  moss  or 
other  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  Avash  the  pots 
clean.  Surja^  dress  Avith  an  approved  fertiliser  mixed  Avith  a 
little  thoroughly  decayed  manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  a  quart  of  soot  and  a  similar  amount  of 
superpho.sphate  mixed  with  a  bushel  of  turfy  loam,  or  blood 
manure  (blood  dried  and  ground  to  powder),  Avood  ashes,  and 
superphosphate  in  equal  quantities,  and  similar  amount  of  the 
last-named  mixed  Avith  loam,  are  excellent  for  stimulating  groAvth. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  a  good  variety  for  introducing  noAv,  also 
Noble  and  Auguste  Nicaise,  these  producing  large  fruit,  and  are 
very  prolific;  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James  Veitch,  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier  may  also  be  introduced  noAV  ;  but  to  maintain 
the  succession  plants  of  La  Grosse  Sucree  or  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  should  be  introduced  at  the  same  time.  Lucas  is  one 
of  the  best  forcing  Strawberries,  and  the  quality  is  unsuiqiassed. 
— G.  A. 

- - 

ROSSDHU,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


This  is  the  seat  of  the  Colquhouns,  of  Rossdhu  and  Luss,  a 
family  who  have  retained  possession  for  over  700  years.  It  is 
a  lovely  place.  The  mansion  is  situated  on  a  promontory  pro- 
rounded  with  its  Avaters,  Avhilei  the  lake  itself  is  in  turn  en¬ 
compassed  with  scenery  of  the  mo.st  sublime  character,  the  lofty 
rounded  with  scenery  of  the  most  sublime  character,  the  lofty 
and  everlasting  hills  of  which  Ben  Lomond  forms  a  very  con- 
.spicuous  part'.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  situated  on  the 
western  .shores  of  the  loch,  near  the  village  of  Luss,  and,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  surroundings,  is  sheltered  from 
every  wind  that  blows. 

The  present  proprietor  is  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  of  Colquhoun 
and  Luss,  Barti.  The  policies  contain  over  1,000  acres,  Avhile  the 
carriage  drives  to  and  from  the  mansion  aggregate  the  tidy 
length  of  five  miles,  and  the  policies  stretch  along  the  banks 
of  the  loch,  unquestionably  combining  a  gi'andeur  of  scenery 
without  compeer.  As  would  be  expected  in  a  place,  having  an 
unbroken  dynasty  of  such  length  that  its  origin  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  antiquity,  much  is  about  it  that  is,  therefore,  ex¬ 
tremely  intere.sting. 

Near  the  present  mansion  stand  the  fo'Ur  Avails  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  family  for  seven  centuries. 
Tlie  present  house  is  200  years  old,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  a.  well- 
preserved  relic  of  the  former,  Avhich,  from  appearance,  must 
have  existed  for  at  least  tAvice  that  number  of  years. 

There  are  very  remarkable  specimens  of  trees  in  the  policies. 
A  Yew  tree,  12ft  in  circumference,  7ft  to  8ft  of  a  olen.n  stem, 
must  be  an  extraordinary  age.  Several  SilA'er  Firs,  130ft  high, 
and  6ft  in  circumference ;  and  a  specimen  of  Abies  Douglas!  is 
over  100ft  higli.  A  rugged  specimen  of  Pinus  montana,  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  Scotland,  is  interesting.  Oaks,  Beeches, 
Ashes,  and  the  finer  Coniferse  are  well  represented.  All  appear 
to  thrive  exceedingly  w’ell. 

The  Liriodendron  tulinifera.  .flo Avers  every  year.  Catalpa 
syringsefolia  succeeds  well  here  also.  Wellingtonia.s.  Araucarias. 
Abies,  Piceas,  and  other  species  indicate  the  suitability  of  soil 
and  climate  of  the  place  for  such.  Mr.  Macpherson  is  Sir  JauAcs’ 
1  head  gardener. — D.  C. 
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The  Horticultural  Hall :  A  Good  Example. 

Tlie  Cornwall  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society  has  unani¬ 
mously  voted  a  .sum  of  £20  from  its  funds  towards  the  building 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  new  hall. 


Vegetable  Exhibition. 

It  has  been  arranged  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  to  hold  at  Chiswick,  during  the  coming  autumn, 
a  Vegetable  Exhibition  and  Conference. 

J.  C  Loudon. 

In  the  ciu’rent  issue  of  the  ‘‘  Canadian  Horticulturist  ”  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Toronto, 
Ontario),  a  brief  biography  (with  portrait  from  the  Journal  of 
HorticuUurp)  of  this  noted  litterateur  and  gardener  appears. 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Ward. 

This  old  servant  of  the  Turner’s,  who  went  to  the  Royal  Nur- 
scrj^,  Slough,  in  1853,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  remained 
there  all  his  life,  died  at  Slough  on  the  5tli  inst.  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  years.  He  came  of  a  good  floricultural  stock,  for  his 
father,  who  died  last  year  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven,  was 
for  many  years  gardener  to  that  notable  Eastern  Counties  florist, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Fellowes,  Shottesham  Park,  Norwich.  James 
Ward  commenced  as  a  crock  boy  at  .Slough,  and  gradually  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  various  departments  until  he  became 
head  of  the  oflice,  a  position  he  filled  for  many  years.  He  was 
buried  at  Slough  on  the  7th  inst. 


The  New  Seed  Catalogues. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  the  seed  catalogues  have  been 
arriving  by  every  post,  and  we  turn  now  to  notice  a  feiv  of  them. 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons’  comes  in  dark  blue  covers  with  gilt 
lettering;  it  is  well  illustrated,  vegetables,  Glo'xinias,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Sw’eet  Peas,  and  Stocks  receiving  .special  attention. 
Messrs.  Cannell'and  Sons  still  offer  “golden  seeds,”  and  we  note 
the  photographs  of  their  single  Cactus  Cineraria,  also  Kochia 
scoparia,  an  easily  grown  beautiful  annual,  and  their  unique 
collection  of  Gourds,  Pumpkins,  and  Squashes.  The  Messrs. 
Clibran,  of  Manchester,  make  a  feature  of  garden  tools  in  the 
back  page.s  of  their  catalogue,  and  for  this  alone  the  publication 
should  be  obtained.  Of  course,  flowers  and  vegetables  are  the 
chief  things,  and  ornamental  grasses  are  also  illu.stratecl.  Messrs. 
Win.  Paul  and  Son  furnish  a  good  general  seed  catalogue,  and 
Dobbie  and  Co.  have  an  elaborate  book  well  deserving  its  title  of 
“  Competitors’  Guide.”  Others  we  may  specially  mention  are 
tho.se  of  Daniel  Bros.,  Limited,  Norwich,  with  beautiful  covers 
and  intere.sting  pages;  Dicksons,  Chester;  Stuart  and  Mein, 
Kelso  ;  Toogood’s ;  and  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester. 

The  Amateur  Gardeners’  Complaint. 

The  three-colour  process  is  evidently  destined  to  bestow  a 
new  artistic  credit  on  tradesmen’s  catalogues.  Several  of  those 
recently  sent  out  by  the  leading  firms  of  horticulturists  include 
some  mo.st  attractively  and  truthfully  coloured  pictures  of  the 
prodigious  vegetables  and  ravishing  flowers  which  the  amateur 
may  expect,  at  the  price  of  writing  a  cheque  for  so-and-so’s  seeds 
or  bulbs.  But  in  one  direction,  observes  the  “Yorkshire  Daily 
Observer,”  the  horticulturists  appear  to  have  determined  collec¬ 
tively  not  to  change;  they  will  not  make  up  small  packets  of 
their  seed  at  properly  retail  rates.  A  shilling  to  half  a  crown  per 
packet  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  merchant  princes  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  gardens  and  seed  fanns,  accustomed  to  do  business  with  head 
gardenei-s  of  dukes  and  county  councils.  But  the  amateur, 
whose  resources  are  not  measured  by  acres  and  five-pound  notes, 
would  like  to  try  the  vaunted  wares  in  a  judicious  collection  of 
threepennyworths  and  sixpennyworths.  As  things  are  he  has  to 
put  up  with  the  seeds  of  the  penny  packet  purveyors.  These  are 
well  enough  in  their  way,  but  a  considerable  percentage  of  them 
miss  fire,  and  those  that  spring  up  rarely  produce  the  gorgeous 
blooms  of  the  catalogue. 


Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

The  third  annual  dinner  and  smoking  concert  of  the  society 
will  be  lield  on  Wednesday,  January  14,  1903,  at  the  Cafe  Royai, 
North  End,  Croydon. 

“  My  Garden  Diary  for  1903.’ 

Me.ssrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  of  Reading  have  published  an  annual 
diary,  containing  useful  practical  gardening  hints,  for  some  years, 
and  the  little  booklet  has  come  to  be  expected  about  thei  early 
days  of  each  January.  This  year’s  diary  follows  the  plan  of  its 
forerunners,  and  furnishes  a  neat  companion  and  memoranda  for 
the  gardener’s  desk. 

A  London  Winter  Thunderstorm. 

Sudden  thunder-storms  of  appreciable  inten.sity  so  rarely  break 
over  our  loved  London,  that  perforce  we  must  lift  our  pen  to 
note  that  the  elements  diversified  our  morning’s  business  on 
Saturday  last  ;  but  briskly  though  the  lightning  flashed,  and 
loudlj’  the  terrible  thunder  clashed  (that’s  poetry!) — with  hail, 
sleet,  and  rain  in  accoiupaniment,  the  storm  speedily  abated. 

Who’s  Who? 

What  more  useful  than  a  neat  and  nicely  bound  book  like 
this,  giving  in  the  least  space'  a  correct  report  of  the  chief  points 
in  the  lives  of  all  the  prominent  men  and  women  figuring  before 
the  British  public  to-day  ?  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  book 
entitled  “  Who’s  Who  ?  ”  published  bj'  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  of  London,  at  5s.  net.  Our  notes  on  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  in 
last  week’s  Journal  were  gleaned  from  this  much  prized  office 
companion,  and  served  tO'  show  how’  much  of  individual  notice  is 
given.  The  knowledge  of  our  fellow  men  whets  our  synqjathies 
and  sharpens  the  interest  in  life  (pages  1.597). 

A  Message  of  Sympathy. 

I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  symiiathy,  the  lead¬ 
ing  article  by  our  friend,  “  D,”  in  last  week’s  Journal.  I  would 
like  you  to  convey  to  him  my  hearty  good  wishes,  and  hope  that 
a  life  so  valuable  may  be  prolonged  some  years  yet.  Gardeners 
do  occasionally  attain  a  great  age.  [Not  occa-sionally,  sir,  but 
very  generally,  as  the  ages  of  pensioners  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  testify.  Statistics  -show  that  the  classes 
having  the  expectation  of  long  life  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
(1)  rural  episcopal  incumbents,  (2)  farmei's  and  gardeners,  and  (3) 
barristers. — En.]  You  would  not  see  any  notice  of  the  fact  in 
the  daily  press,  but  I  may  mention  to  you  that  recently  Air.  S. 
Smither,  a  printer  and  stationer,  died  in  this  town  (Gravesend), 
who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers,  especially  our  native  species. 
He  left  orders  that  his  body  should  be  cremated  at  AYoking,  and 
the  ashes  sprinkled  amongst  the  wild  flowers. — C. 

Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

During  the  progress  through  the  Press  of  each  of  the  twenty 
parts  composing  “  Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  which  is 
finally  completed,  the  Jounial  has  briefly  noted  their  appearance, 
and  has  many  times  complimented  the  publishers  on  good  work 
done,  and  advised  the  purchase  of  the  parts  as  being  vei-y  good' 
at  so  small  a  cost.  Now  that  the  bound  volumes  are  before  us, 
one  can  judge  more  accurately  the  merits  of  the  work.  The 
matter  is  all  from  able  and  experienced  men,  and  presented 
very  concisely.  Looking  over  a  few  of  the  concluding  page.*,  we 
find  summarised  articles  on  watering  pots,  weeds,  weed  destroyers. 
Willow  sawflie-s,  window  boxes,  woodlice,  worms,  witch  knots 
and  witches’  brooms,  and  wood  ashes.  These  titles  are  noted 
just  as  we  meet  them  in  turning  the  pages.  Then,  of  course, 
the  vegetable  crops,  the  Feims,  the  flowers,  the  plants,  the  trees, 
.shrubs,  and  fruits  grown  in  gardens  are  all  here  considered, 
though  briefly  yet  reliably.  The  editor.  Air.  Walter  P.  Wright, 
has  bestowed  very  great  thought  on  the  general  plan  of  this 
work,  on  its  arrangement,  and  has  produced  the  parts  with 
masterly  care  in  the  editing.  The  glossary  at  the  end  of 
Volume  II.,  and  the  useful  tables  of  annuals  and  garden  friend*, 
also  training  of  fruit  trees,  will  be  of  much  service  to  many  users 
of  this  Dictionary.  The  la.st  part  is  i.ssued  at  8d.  net,  and  the 
handsome  cloth  cases  for  binding  this  work  are  published  at  4s. 
the  set  of  two.  In  its  bound  state,  “  Cassell’s  Dictionai-y’  of 
Gardening  ”  will  be  an  ornament  to  eveiy  library  that  it  enters, 
and  the  480  pages  are  bright  with  hosts  of  excellent  illustration* 
and  twenty  coloured  plates. 
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New  Bradford  Park. 

Tlie  Parks  Committee  of  tlie  Bradford  Corporation  on 
January  2,  decided  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  in  Birksland 
Street,  to  be  used  as  a  recreation  ground  for  that  part  of  the 
Leeds  Road  district. 

Books  for  Review. 

Among  the  books  waiting  for  review  on  our  table  are : 
“Natural  Law  in  Terrestrial  Phenomena,”  by  W.  Digby,  C.I.E., 
^  P.S.S.,  Ac.,  Hutchinson  and  Co.  “Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Eng¬ 
lish  Gardens,”  compiled  by  E.  T.  Cook,  “Country  Life”  Library. 
“Easily  Grown  Hardy  Perennials,  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge ; 
also  “The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse,”  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  from  the 
same  publishers.  “  Children’s  Gardens,”  Macmillan  and  Co. 
‘■'The  House  Annual,  1902,”  Gale  and  Polden.  Limited;  and 
“First  Stage  Botany,”  by  Dr.  Ewart. 

Tile  Horticultural  Diractory. 

This  is  undoubtedl}^  one  of  the  most  useful  of  present-day 
horticultural  publications,  and  must  be  so,  from  its  nature.  We 
are  gratified  to  find  a  growing  demand  for  it,  and  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  elaborate  care  taken,  and  the  efforts  that 
are  made  in  order  to>  ascertain  correct  names  and  addresses.  The 
yearly  alterations  amount  to  the  thousands.  Only  addresses  of 
reputable  trade  firms  are  given,  and  no'  gardener  with  less  than 
two  regular  assistants  is  noticed  in  this  Directory.  Last  j'ear’s 
edition  was  sold  out  in  July,  but  a  large  increase  has  been  made 
in  the  new  issue  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  during  1903.  It  is 
sold  at  Is.  3d.,  post  free,  from  the  office  of  this  paper. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on  January  1,  Mr. 
1\.  C.  Xotcutt  presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  An  interesting 
lecture  on  “  The  Onion  ”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Sowman,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Lecturer,  East  Suffolk  C.C.,  who  treated  the  subject  in 
a  very  comprehensive  manner.  Mr.  Sowman  described  in  detail 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  most  suitable  manures,  and  the 
general  routine  of  cultivation  needed  by  the  Onion  crop,  inter¬ 
spersing  many  valuable  hints  to  growers  for  exhibition.  Tlie 
ravages  caused  by  the  Onion  maggot,  the  lecturer  said,  were  best 
prevented  by  early  sowing,  also  by  copious  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  during  May  and  June,  the  fumes  of  uric  ammonia  given 
off  being  evidently  di.sta.steful  to  the  fly.  A  good  discussion 
followed  in  which  several  members  took  part,  and  at  the  close  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  Mr.  May- 
bew.  The  committee  offered  a  prize  for  the  be.sd  six  Onions, 
which  Avas  Avon  by  Mr.  G.  Chaplin  Avith  Avell  ripened  specimens  of 
Giant  Zittau.— E.  G. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Noav  Year,  “  Onion  GroAving  ”  Avas 
the  theme  discoursed  upon  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  V.M.H.  Mr. 
Robert  Cannell  Avas  also  present,  and  AA  as  responsible  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Onions  (some  of  Avhich  Avere  fine  specimens)  placed 
upon  the  table  some  AA'ell-blanched  Leeks,  also  Par.snips,  as 
illustrating  Avhat  is  being  groAvn  on  the  Eynsford  Seed  Farm. 
iMr.  Cannell  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Onion  on  its  dietetic 
properties,  and  considered  an  increased  consumption  of  them 
AA'ould  be  a  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  consAimers.  An  extended 
growth  of  the  Potato  Onion  Avas  also  advocated;  easy  of  culture 
and  a  heaA^y  cropper  were  points  set  forth  in  its  favour.  Plant 
on  the  shortest  day  and  take  up  on  the  longest  is  the  old- 
fashioned  Avay.  Mr.  Cannell  did  not  fail  to  imiAress  his  audience 
AA  ith  the  fact  that  to  produce  Onions  such  as  AA'ere  represented, 
seeds  of  the  very  highest  quality  Avere  necessai-y,  and  these  are 
only  obtained  from  ijarent  plants  thoroughly  aaoII  cultivated, 
Avith  floAvers  thinned,  and  other  care  taken.  Mr.  Robert  Cannell 
gave  some  very  practical  instruction  as  to  soAving,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  he  strongly  deprecated  the  tAvisting  of  the 
necks  of  the  bulbs  as  is  commonly  done  :  but  Avould  rather  place 
a  stick  to  each  to  keep  the  plant  erect.  We  shall  Avatch  Avith 
interest  the  Eynsfordian  Onions  this  season,  as  preparation  of  an 
unusual  character  is  being  made  for  them.  A  A'ery  hearty  Amte 
of  thanks  aaus  accorded  Mr.  Cannell,  for  his  v'ei'y  entertaining 
and  instructive  discourse,  and  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  Moss, 
N.D.C.,  a  like  compliment  Avas  paid. — T.  Ch 


Ipswich  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  first  session,  1903:  — 
January  1,  The  Onion,  Mr.  A.  Sowman,  Horticultural  Lecturer, 
E.S.C.C. ;  a  prize  of  2s.  Gd.  will  be  offered  for  the  best  six  Onions 
brought.  January  15:  A  few  plants  worth  groAving,  but  little 
grown,  Mr.  T.  Whittell,  Pinetoft  Gardens,  IpsAvich ;  a  prize  of 
2s.  Gd.  Avill  be  given  for  the  best  Primula.  January  29  :  Annual 
meeting.  February  5  :  Variety  in  the  FloAver  Garden,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman,  Victoria  Park,  London ;  a  prize  of  2s.  Gd.  Avill  be 
offered  for  the  best  double  and  single  Violets  (tAventy  floAvers  of 
each).  February  19  :  Discussion  on  Vegetables,  opened  by  Mr. 
Garnham;  a  prize  of  2s.  Gd.  for  the  best  vegetable '  brought. 
March  5 ;  Spring  FloAA  ering  Bulbous  Plants,  Mr.  E.  B.  Mallett, 
Kilnfield  Nurseries,  Colchester;  a  prize  of  2s.  Gd.  for  the  best 
pot  of  bulbs.  March  19:  Hardy  Fruits,  Apples,  etc.,  ReA'.  Dr. 
Bartrum,  Wakes  Colne  Rectory,  Essex;  a  prize  of  2s.  Gd.  for  the 
best  Cineraria. — W.  E.  Close,  Hon.  Sec.,  Holy  Wells  Gardens. 

The  Linnean  Society. 

The  FelloAAS  of  the  Linnean  Society  are  Avidely  divided  as  to 
the  adv'isabilit3'  of  admitting  Avomen  to  the  full  privileges^of  their 
bodju  The  question  Avill  come  before  a  special  geireral  meeting 
to  be  held  on  Thursday  of  next  Aveek.  It  is  ten  months  since  the 
memorial  asking  that  Avomen  should  be  admitted  Avas  presented, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  question  has  given  rise  to' some  heated 
discussions.  The  Avomen  are  able  to  make  out  a  good  case  for 
their  claim.  Botany  is  one  of  the  sciences  in  Avhich  they  have 
done  Avell,  a  fact  Avhich  is  recognised  by  both  the  Royal  Botanical 
and  the  Roj^al  Horticultural  Societies,  Avhich  ali'eady  admit  them 
to  membership.  The  Linnean  Society,  apparently",  is  not  quite 
so  receptive  of  ncAv  ideas,  and  a  Aveek  or  tAvo  ago  it  was  doubted 
Avhether  the  proposal  could  possibly  be  carried.  Noav  it  is  a  more 
open  C|uestion.  Of  the  750  FelloAvs,  all  of  whom  have  been  caiir 
vassed,,301  have  replied  that  they  are  in  favour  of  admitting 
Avomen,  Avhile  12G  have  declared  they  are  averse  to  it.  The  other 
323  Fellows  are  keeping  their  oAvn  counsel,  and  upon  their  action 
the  matter  rests.  Many  of  the  other  learned  societies  have 
already  admitted  Avomen  to  all  the  honours  they  can  bestoAV. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

The  donations  so  far  received  toAvards  the  purchase  of  chal¬ 
lenge  cups  to  be  offered  for  the  first  time  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  in  September  next,  amount  to  over 
£8.  I  Avould  point  out  that  these  cups,  if  purchased,  Avould  in 
no  case  have  to  be  reneAved  for  three  years,  and  that  in  all 
probability  a  considerably  longer  period  Avill  elapse  before  either 
is  Avon  outright.  During  that  period  they  Avill  figure  in  the 
prize  schedule  as  a  substantial  addition  to  the  attractions  offered 
(thereby  enhancing  the  prestige  of  the  society),  and  tend  to 
raise  its  position  in  comparison  Avith  other  societies,  such  as  the 
National  Rose  Society,  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  &o., 
societies  existing  in  the  interest  and  for  the  adA-ancement  of 
individual  flowers,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  are  in  no  respect  the 
superiors  of  the  Dahlia  as  Ave  find  it  to-day.  My  vieAv  is  that  a 
departure  of  this  kind,  started  at  a  time  Avhen  the  rapid  and 
Avonderful  development  of  the  Cactus  section  is  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Avhole  floral  Avorld,  may  Avell  prove 
to  be  the  commencement  of  a  neAV  era  of  j)rosperity  for  the 
Dahlia  of  all  types,  and  mj"  reasons  for  liolding  this  A’ieAv  are  : 
First,  that  the  .experience  of  all  kindred  societies  teaches  us 
that  better  prizes  bring  increased  competition  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  exhibitions ;  second,  more  interesting  exhibitions  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increasing  membership,  and  an  increasing  membership 
means  additional  revenue;  third,  additional  reA'enue  means 
better  prizes  all  round,  folloAved  b.y  a  still  greater  increase  of 
interest,  and  consequently  of  membership.  Who  can  estimate 
Avhat  an  automatic  advance  of  this  kind  may  amount  to  in  a 
feAV  years  if  once  stai'ted  by  a  small  beginning  such  as  I  noAV 
propose?  I  therefore  trust  that  you  Avill  give  me  your  support 
toAvards  making  this  small  beginning  successful,  and,  in  A'ieAv  of 
the  fact  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  j’our  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  on  the  IGth  ult.,  I  may  add  that  my  desire  to  see  a  great 
addition  to  the  number  of  members  and  for  the  general  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  society  is  thereby  intensified. — P.  W.  Tulloch, 
“  Sterndale,”  Ncav  Church  Road,  Hove,  Sussex,  December  29, 
1902. 
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Mbittingbaine,  IDabbntgtonebire. 


IN  the  spring  number  of  tbe  Journal  for  March  13,  1902,  the 
gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington  were  described  in 
considerable  detail,  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  county  of  Haddington  and  its  immediate  surroundings 
taken  note  of.  Whittinghame  is  the  inherited  estate'  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  in  Government,  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur 
James  Balfour,  who  was  born  here  in  1848,  and  lies  to  the  south 
of,  and- further  inland,  than  Lord  Haddington’s  demesne.  The 
ruins  of  a  former  residence  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Hepburn 


magnificence  would  claim  the  naturalist’s  attention,  for  the 
spread  of  its  branches  measures  100  yards  around.  To  reach  its 
trunk  one  must  pick  a  passage  through  a  vernal  avenue,  kept 
fairly  open  by  frequent  use,  for  the  gardens  receive  numerous 
visitors,  and  I  believe  they  are  also  open  to  the  public  on  occa¬ 
sions.  Our  figure  of  the  tree  also  depicts  Mr.  John  Garrett,  the 
gardener  here  for  a  very  long  period  of  years. 

The  house  of  Whittinghame  is  an  elegant  residence,  in  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  and  there  are  three  noble  approaches  to 
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Whittinghame,  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 


overhang  the  south  bank  of  the  lazy  River  Tyne,  and  these  ruins 
of  Castle  Hailes  are  remembered  with  interest  by  the  patriots 
of  beautiful  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  as  having  been  her  chief  resi¬ 
dence  after  her  flight  from  the  Capital,  at  her  union  with  dark 
Bothwell.  I  am  permitted  to  show  a  view  of  the  old  castle  of 
Whittinghame  (on  page  35)  as  it  now  appears,  standing  near  to 
the  present  residence,  yet  scicluded  by  the  trees.  This  massive 
and  characteristically  Scottish  border  castle  was  formerly  a 
stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  to  which  line  belonged  the  bold 
Black  Douglas,  he  who  carried  the  Bruce’s  heart  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  there  was  slain.  Tradition  says  that  the  Earl  of 
Morton  concocted  the  murder  of  Darnley  here,  and  others  carrj' 
the  dark  scheme  to  the  dismal  shade  beneath  a  patriarchal  Yew 
tree,  of  extensive  growth,  in  the  grounds  near  by,  a  photograph 
of  wliicli  appears  on  the  succeeding  page.  The  deed  was  done, 
and  where  precisely  it  was  niay  be  left  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  or 
other  historian  ;  but  the  old  Yew  has  gained  a  fame,  and  its  own 


it,  each  of  great  length,  winding  through  beautiful  scenery,  sind 
guarded  by  handsome  lodges. 

Surrounding  Whittinghame  are  a  number  of  steep  ascents, 
Pincraig  being  a  notable  feature,  and  not  far  to  the  south  is 
Trapaine  Law,  anciently  called  Dunpender  Law.  North  Berwick 
Law,  the  Bass  Rock,  and  Tantallon  Ca.stle,  whose  names,  at  lea.st, 
are  familiar  to  everybody,  can  all  be  .seen  from  points  around 
Whittinghame. 

I  have  referred  to  the  old  Y’^ew  tree,  and  there  is  another 
arboreal  giant  of  fame  at  Whittinghame.  This  is  a  Gum  tree 
(Eucalyptus  Whittinghami),  so  hardy,  that  it  has  stood  for  fifty 
years  in  a  healthy  state.  At  the  present  time  its  trunk  measures 
at  the  base  15ft  to  IGft  in  circumference.  A  little  way  up  it 
branches  into  five  trunks,  each  of  which  bears  an  abundance  of 
healthy  leafage  and  young  shoots.  In  height  it  is  about  75ft. 
The  name  Whittingliami  was  bestowed  by  a  Duinfrieshire  clergy- 
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The  famous  Yew  tree  at  Whittinghame. 


man,  who  has  made  the  Eucalypts  a  special  study.  This  has 
much  of  the  character  of  E.  globulus,  and  is  vei*y  hardy.  It  was 
brought  as  a  young  tree  from  Ballarat,  in  Western  Australia, 
fifty  years  ago  by  Lord  Salisbui-y,  uncle  to  Mr.  Balfour.,  In 
the  hard  winter  of  1860-61  it  was  cut  down,  but  soon  sent  up 
fresh  shoots,  five  of  which,  as  noted,  are  now  stout  limbs  of 
the  original  stock.  A  seedling  from  it  was  sown  in  1896,  and 
was  18ft  high  in  Augu.st,^  1901,  when  my  visit  was  made.  Euca¬ 
lyptus  Gunni,  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  is  growing  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  has  produced  quantities  of  seed.  Mr.  Garrett  had 
nearly  thirty  varieties  of  this  genus  at  Whittinghame,  but  they 
all  succumbed  in  1860-61. 

The  grounds  are  exceedingly  well  kept  and  beautifully  laid 
out.  Groups  of  both  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs  are  dis¬ 
posed  throughout  with  good  taste,  and  succeed  splendidly,  while 
the  forty  acres  of  lawns  and  eleven  miles  of  good  paths  and 
di’ives  are  typical  of  an  extensive  and  orderh'  Scottish  estate. 

The  Fern-leaved  Beech  is  admirably  represented,  and,  at  my 
visit,  I  especially  remarked  a  beautiful  weeping  Holly, 
15ft  in  height,  and  66ft  in  circumference.  The  Negundo 
acerifolia  flourishes  in  a  manner  not  common  in  the  east  of 
'Scotland,  and  groups  of  Diervillas,  Berberis  Sternbergi,  Stephan- 
dra  flexuosa,  Corylus  Avellana  purpurea,  Spartium  junceum,  and 
the  best  named  Rhododendrons  -  furnish  much  ,  to  interest  the 
lover  of  arborescent  vegetation.  Moutan-Pseonies,  of  fragile 
loveliness,  in  their  short  season,  yield  a  gorgeous  display.  The 
Viburnums,  Ericas,  Cotoneasters,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  Spiraeas,  including  the  variety  Anthony  Waterer,  with 
Hesmodium  Sieboldianum,  also  Phyllqstachys  and  other  Bamboos 
may  be  mentioned  among  shrubs  that  succeed. 

In  front  of  the  shrubberies  are  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  annuals  during  the  summer.  Roses  do 
well;  so  do  the  Kniphofias,  Liliums,  Ciinicifuga  racemiflora,  Eryn- 
giums,  QHnotheras,  and  the  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi), 
The  purplish  Hypericum  Menziesi  was  noted;  so,  too,  w’as 
Elseagnus  pungens  glauca,  Acers  in  variety,  including  digitata 
purpurea,  polymorphum  sanguineum,  and  Ampelopsis.  Phor- 
mium  tenax  succeeds  out  of  doors. 

I  am  tempted  also  to  write  of  the  fine  Conifers  which  abound, 
but  I  will  be  content  to  say  that  there  are  some  magnificent 
samples  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  which  have  seeded,  largely 
owing  to  the  dry  subsoil  and  the  atmosphere.  Sequoias  are  a 
feature,  as  are  Cedars  and  Hollies;  and  Portugal  Laurels  betoken 
great  age  in  some  cases.  '  The  great  Lime  avenue,  leading  down 
from  the  old  castle  to  Mr.  Garrett’s  lodge,  and  to  the  handsome 


red-.sandstone  gateway  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  (page  33),  is 
an  excellent  feature. 

Thousands  of  Daffodils,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  Grape  Hyacinths, 
Squills,  and  other  spring  flowering  btdbous  plants  ad  infinitum 
adorn  the  borders  and  lawns  in  the  earlj’  months  of  the  cycle. 

Whittinghame  has  a  private  churchyard.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
mother  ancl  brother  are  lying  here,  surrounded  by  ranks  of 
beautiful  Beech  trees — a  secluded  retreat  in  the  midst  of  Cjuiet 
grounds — a  place  of  solemn  stillness.  A  monument  stands  in  the 
middle,  erected  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  who  fought  in  Prussia 
in  1760,  and  bears  this  inscription  :  — 

“  The  site  of  this  monument  was  the  parish  burial  ground 
A.D.  1200.  The  sepulchral  beneath  was  finally  closed  A.D.  1817.” 

The  glass  hou.ses  within  the  garden  walls  are  in  keeping  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  ornamental  grounds,  and  the  visitor 
will  not  fad  to  note  with  interest  the  great  curvilinear-roofed 
pea,chery,  the  trees  within  beiirg  planted  in  the  centre  and 
trained  to  wires  across  the  house  from  side  to  side,  while  others 
occupy  the  sides.  Peach  fruits  are  also  had  out  of  doors  from 
July  to  October,  Early  Alexander  and  Hale’s  Early  being 
favoured.  Under  glass  are  found  Barrington  and  Sea  Eagle  in 
health,  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire.  Bellegarde  and  Pine¬ 
apple  and  Lady  Palmerston  Nectarines  were  also  as  fine  as  anyone 
could  desire  to  see.  This  great  Peach  house  was  originally 
devoted'  to  Camellias,  and  must  demand  great  vigilance  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  ventilating  and  heating.  There  were  two 
vineries,  containing  crops  of  Cupar’s  Black  Grape,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Alicante,  and  Abercarney,  each  with  massive  bunches. 
Beside  the.se  there  is  a  Muscat  vinery,  in  which  the  variety  Mrs. 
Pearson  is  grown,  and  much  commended.  Muscat  Hamburghs 
are  here  in  quantity,  and  Appley  Towers  grows  and  fruits  well. 

Tlie  stove  has  its  complement  of  decorative  plants  and  Palms, 
and  in  other  structures  there  are  Carnations,  Hippeastrunis, 
Poinsettias,  Roses,  with  Ccelogynes,  Cypripediums,  and  other 
Orchids  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  herbaceous  flow'er  borders  in  the  hardy  fruit  and  kitchen 
garden,  where  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Crimson  Rambler  Roses 
flourish,  were  at  their  best  in  August.  The  average  annual  rain¬ 
fall  is  27in,  which  is  none  too  much  for  these  grounds,  on  a  sand 
and  limestone  formation.  Mr.  Garrett  is  a  very  competent 
gardener,  and  is  a  thoroughly  tru.sted  and  highly  respected 
servant.  For  some  years  he  has  been  a  widower,  and  his  family 
are  grown  up.  One  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  write  that  a  daughter 
of  his,  now  mistress  of  a  ladies’  college  at  Hull,  was  the  first 
woman  to  graduate  M.A.  at  Edinburgh  L’niversity. — J.  H.  D. 
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The  British  Colonies. 

There  are  many  parts  of  Australia  in  which  an  English 
A'isitor  would  find  it  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  a 
distance  of  sevei’al  thousand  miles  separated  him  from  the 
shores  of  his  native  land.  Such  is  the  extensive  district 
popularly  known  as  New  England,  in  the  north-eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  New  South  Wales,  and  so  called  by  reason  of  the 
resemblance,  in  some  degree,  of  soil  ancl  climate  to  what 
may  be  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mother  country. 
It  forms  a  magnificent  region,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
twenty  million  acres,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Dividing 
Range,  the  backbone  of 

EASTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Its  modern  history  dates  from  1818,  Avhen  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Oxley,  a  State  explorer.  It  forms  an  immense 
tableland,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet  above  sea 
lev'el,  and  the  residents  are,  generally  speaking,  a  robust  and 
healthy  race.  Much  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
suitable  only  for  grazing  purposes,  but  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  broad  plains  the  labours  of  the  farmer  and  the  fruit¬ 
grower  are  materially  assisted  by  an  ample  rainfall.  Severe 
droughts  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  but  the  winters  are-  generally  cold,  a  circumstance 
which  explains  the  abundance  of  English  fruit,  siich  as 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which  are  not  easily  grown  in 
the  Avarmer  portions  of  the  State;  Avhere  the  Avinters  are  of 
a  mild  character. 

Of  the  land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
scarcely  a  fourth  has  been  taken  up,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  area  under  crop  be;ing  culti- 
A^ated  on  the  “  shares  ”  principle,  the  land-OAvner 
ghfing  the  use  of  the  land,  and,,  occasionally,  the 
implements,  and  the  cultivator  finding  the  neces¬ 
sary  labour,  all  profits  being  divided  in  propor¬ 
tions  mutually  agreed  upon  beforehand.  When 
increased  facilities  for  conveying  produce 
cheaply  and  rapidly  to  market  are  provided  there 
Avill  be  a  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  settlement 
and  cultivation. 

Meanwhile,  Ave  are  told,  the  large  land-OAvners 
find  it  more  profitable  to  breed  and  fatten  cattle 
and  sheep  than  to  groAv  Wheat  or  hay.  About 
four  million  acres  of  the  uplands  have  been  ring- 
barked  and  partially  cleared  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  there  is  no  sounder  sheep  country  in  Nbav 
South  Wales  than  is  to  be  found  throughout  NeAv 
England.  All  the  bottom  lands  are  naturally  free 
of  timber,  or  nearly  so.  The  principal  crops 
raised  comprise  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  hay,  and 
Lucerne.  In  1901  the  Wheat  area  exceeded 
98,000  acres,  while  14,841  acres  of  Wheat  Avas  cut 
for  hay.  The  Maize  crop  totalled  23,006  acres, 

461  acres  being  cut  for  green  feed.  Barley  is 
pretty  extensively  grown,  and  invariably  does 
Avell.  Oats  also  form  an  important  crop,  totalling 
about  22,000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  Avhich  is 
cut  for  hay,  and  the  latest  returns  show"  that 
nearly  10,000  acres  have  been  laid  dowm  to 
Lucerne,  yielding  from  three  to  four  tons  per 
acre.  Sorghum,  a  coarse  grass,  is  a  popular  crop 
Avith  dairymen,  who  cut  this  fodder  green  for 
their  cattle,  or  convert  it  into  ensilage.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  grain  crops  in  1901,  Wheat 
averaged  15.1  bushels,  and  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1902,  the  average  Avas  68.5  bushels  per 
acre — a  higher  return  than  any  other  district  in 
the  State.  The  Barley  and  Oat  crops  last  year 
aA'eraged  13.2  bushels  and  25.4  bushels  per  aci’e 
respectiA^ely. 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  extensively 
gi’ow'n,  also  fruit  of  every  description,  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  State  coming  from  the  district, 
although  the  industry  has  never  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  An  expex’ienced  British  or 
American  orchardist  could  desire  no  better  soil 
nor  climate  than  Avhat  may  be  found  in  Ncav 
England. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  district  is,  hoAv- 
ever,  according  to  the  authority  above  quoted, 
stock  breeding.  “There  are,”  he  says,  “more 
horses  bred  and  reared  on  the  northern  tableland 


than  in  any  other  divisid^  of  New  South  Wales,  the  total 
number  returned  for  last  year  being  no  less  than  63,817. 
You  see  them  in  eA^ery*  paddock  nearly,  and  in  a  day’s 
journey  will  passi,^undreds  of  them  on  the  road  making  for 
market  or  a  change  of  pasture. 

“New  England  also  rlturns  more  cattle  every  year  than 
any  other  district  in  the  ptate,  the  total  for  last  year  being 
420,067  beef  cattle,,  and  23,615  dairy  stock.  I  consider  it  an 
ideal  dairying  region,*  anti  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best 
butter  producing  districts  on  the  South  Coast.  Pigs  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  thej^  are  of  a  very  superior  class. 
W alkers’  Berkshires  bred  at  Tenterfield,  are  known  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Australia.”  Razor-back 
swine  are  unknoAA'n  in  NeAV  England.  Sheep-breeding  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  latest  returns  show  that  on 
December  31,  1900,  Nexv  England  carried  4,902,521  sheep, 
including  lambs.  The  lahibs  marked  during  that  year  num¬ 
bered  1,026,022.  The  increase  of  sheep  is.  not  affected  by 
drought  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  there  ahvays  being  an 
abundance  of  feed,  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year  it  was  estimated  that  there  Avere 
100,000  travelling  sheep  in  the  district,  brought  from  the 
west  in  search  of  grass  and  Avater!  There  are  not  included 
in  the  figures  above  given.  •  < 

The  mineral  Avealth  of  the  district  is  enormous.  There 
are  numerous  gold  mines,  and  silver,  antimony,  and  other 
minerals  are  also  found,  in  addition  to  extensive  deposits, 
the  largest  in  the  State,  of  tin  and  diamonds. — John 
Plummer,  Sydney. 


Lime-tree  Avenue,  to  the  old  Castle. 
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Border  Annuals. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Society,  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  of  Bicton  Gardens,  read  a  paper  on  the 
above  subject.  Mr.  Mayne  pointed  out  that  the  term  '■  annual  ” 
among  gardeners  meant  flowering  plants  that  were  sown  in  the 
early  spring  or  summer  for  the  decoration  of  gardens  the  same 
season  as  sown,  and  although  the  word  “annual,”  or  “annus” 
in  Latin,  .signified  a  year,  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  were 
only  of  a  few  months’  duration.  Nevertheless,  the  annual  was  a 
class  of  plant  the  be.st  kept  garden  could  not  well  do  without,  as 
the  members  gave  such  a  diversity  of  colours,  while  no  one  would 
dispute  their  beauty  and  easy  management.  He,  therefore, 
contended  that  a  much  greater  share  of  attention  .should  be 
bestowed  upon  them  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  The 
genei-al  complaint  was  that  their  flowering  propensities  were 
very  short,  but  that  would  soon  vanish  if  only  a  little  more  care 
were  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  .soil  and  in  thinning, 
especially  the  latter,  a-s  people  frequently  left  a  dozen  plants  or 
more  in  the  ground  where  three  would  be  ample  for  the  space 
allotted.  As  a  re.sult,  the  plants  were  unable  to  attain'  full 
development,  but  were  .starved,  and  their  true  character  was 
never  .seen. 

Of  course,  the  gardener  must  make  himself  acquainted  with 
each  .si>ecies  under  his  care,  and  could  only  do  so  by  actual 
experience,  as  different  species  varied  so  much  in  size  and  habit 
that  no  hard  and  fast  line  could  be  laid  down.  It  was  far  more 
creditable  to  have  one  good  specimen  than  a  dozen  half-starved 
ones.  There  was  still  another  point  in  favour  of  annuals,  and, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all,  and  that  was  that  the  amateur  or 
cottager  who  had  no  glass  house.s  was  able  to  beautify  his  garden 
by  the  growth  of  such  plants.  With  such  an  average  of  genial 
climate  as  in  Devon,  people  ought  to  rely  much  more  than  they 
did  on  varieties  of  tender  annuals,  Avhich  could  not  be  expected 
to  thrive  in  colder  counties,  and  many  of  Avliich  required  to  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  fairly  early  in  the  year,  so  that  good  plants 
might  be  available  for  planting  out  towards  the  end  of  May,  or 
quite  early  in  June,  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  the  hottest 
months  in  the  year. 

.  Shelter  was  absolutely  neces.sary  even  in  Devon,  for  many 
of  the  subjects,  some  of  which  were  classed  sub-tropicals,  required 
to  be  sown  in  heat  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  gardener  in  .such 
fickle  .summers  as  of  late.  Staking  of  the  plants  at  the  right 
time  was  most  important  with  many  of  the  species,  for  if  allowed 
to  get  in'any  way  crippled,  the  display  of  flowers  must  be  poor. 
The  preparation  of  soil  was  of  the  first  importance,  so  that  quick 
germination  might  en.sue,  and  the  plants  get  into 'their  second 
leaf,  as  at  that  .stage  the  little  seedlings  coidd  withstand  a  fair 
amount  of  cold  weather. 

A.s  a  rule,  seeds  were  sown  far  too'  thickly.  To  get  the  best 
results,  they  .should  be  .sown  lin  apart,  and,  if  sown  in  rows,  the 
latter  should  be  .5ft  apart,  so  that  light,  sun,  and  air  might  play 
well  among  them.  It  was  necessary  to  sow  mere  thickly  in  the 
autumn  than  in  the  spring,  and  the  losing  of  a  few  must  be 
expected,  but  thinning  ought  not  to  be  neglected  as  soon  as- that 
danger  was  past.  Mr.  Mayne  then  referred  to  various  hardy 
a?niuals,  the  use  of  which  he  had  found  .sati.sfactory.  Referring 
!to  the  merits  of  half-hardy  annuals,  namely,  those  that  required 
|to  be  .sown  under  glass  to  get  the  best  results  during  the  short 
j.sCa.son  at  command,  he  did  not  attempt  to  give  pi’ecedence  to 
jUny  one  variety.  All  were  u.seful,  and  many  very  beautiful,  and, 
qferhaps.  Ten-week  Stocks  were  as  highly  prized  a.s  any  flowei', 
jOn  account  of  fheir  fragrance  and  variety  of  colours.  Asters  also 
■tseemed  to  clidm  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  masses,  but 
^he  did  not  think  so  highly  of  them  as  a  good  many. 

!  Npw  varieties,  however,  were  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
original  .sort.  Mr.  Mayne  then  alluded  to  various  other  .species. 
We,  ourselves,  append  a  list  of  annuals  which  are  of  great  merit 
and  highly  commendable  : — 

A  List  of  Annuals. 

Asters,  Ageratums,  Alonsoa  Warscewiezi  compacta.  A.’ 
^gracilis,  Alyssums,  Amaranthus,  Ammobium  alatum,  A.sperula 
.azurea  setosa.  Balsams,  Bartonia  aurea,  Browallia  elata,  Calen- 
'dula  pluvialis  and  others,  Callirhoe  digitata,  Gandytuft 
(varioirs) ;  Marguerite  and  other  Carnations,  Celosias,  annual 
■Chrysanthemums,  Collinsia  bicolor  and  G.  .candidi.ssima,  Clarkias 
in  variety;  Coreop.sis  tinctoria,  and  others;  Cosmia  bipinnata 
(very  graceful) ;  Cornflowers,  Cupliea  miniata,  Dianthus  chinensis 
and  others;  Gilia  dichotoma,  G.  nivalis,  Glaucium  luteum,  G. 
phoeniceum,  Godetias,  of  which  there  are  numerous  fine  varieti<>s. 
Gypsophila  elegans,  mixed  Helichrysums  (Everlastings). 

The  true  Ice-plant  (Me,sembryanthemum  crystallinum)  is  also 
an  object  of  great  interest  in  a  border:  also,' Kaulfmssia  amel- 
loides,  annual  Larkspurs  (excellent),  Lepto.siphou  Douglas!  and 


others,  Loasa  aurantiaca,  Lqve-lie.s-bleeding,  Lobelias,  Leptosynes, 
Linum  grandiflorum  'nibi'uin,  L.  flavum,  L.  sibiricum,  and  L.  s. 
album.  Lupines  (annual),.  Marigolds,  Malopes,  Mathiola 
bicornis,  Mina  lobata.  Mignonette,  Myosotis  (Forget-me-not), 
Nemophila  insignis  and  others.  Nycterinia  selaginoides,  Nico- 
tiana  aflinis,  sylvestris  (very  beautiful),  and  grandiflora  purpurea. 
Nigella  hispanica  alba  and  N.  h.  atropurpurea,  Tropa?olum  cana- 
riense,  and  the  showy  section  of  Tropseolums  named  Nasturtiums 
in  gardens.  Nemesia  Strumosa  Suttoni  mixed ;  annual  CEno- 
theras;  double  and  single  Petunias,  Perilla  nankinensis,  Phacelia 
campanularia  (good),  P.  tenacetifolia ;  Platystemon  californicus 
(excellent).  Phlox  Drummondi,  mixed  ;  annual  Poppies  in  variety  ; 
Portulacas,  Rhodanthes,  Ricinus,  Salpiglo.ssis,  Schizanthus  in 
variety ;  Stocks,  Ten-week  varieties,  InteTinediate  and  others  ; 
Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultan,  Tagetes,  Venus’  Looking-glass, 
V'erbenas,  Viscarias,  Virginia  Stocks,  Whitlavia,  and  Zinnias. 

The  foregoing  list  comprises  a  selection  of  varied  flowers. 
Biennials  have  been  omitted,  and  all  the  plants  named  can  be 
treated  as  annuals.  A'arietieahave  been  referred  to  in  only  a  few 
cases,  but  there  are,  of  course,  certain  varieties  much  superior 
to  others.  De.scriptions  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  seedsmen’s 
catalogues. 


Meteorology. 


Rainfall 

In  1902  at  Temple  House  Gardens, 

Berks. 

Rain  gauge : — Diameter  of  funnel,  5in. 
ground,  1ft. ;  above  sea  level,  105ft.  9in. 

Height 

of  top  :  Above 

Number  of 

Month. 

Total  Depth.  Greatest  f.all  in  24  hours.  Days  on  wliich 

O'Ol  or  more  fell. 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date. 

.January.. 

..  0-S3 

0'24 

26th 

12 

February 

..  1-30 

0-23 

26th 

13 

M  arch  . . 

..  1-79 

0-65 

14  th 

14 

April 

..  1-00 

0-22 

14th 

11 

.  May 

..  2'28 

0-46 

. .  3r(l 

24 

•June 

..  3-42 

0  72 

13th 

18 

July 

..0-92 

0-19 

. .  25th 

11 

August  . . 

..  3’65 

0-68 

18th 

25 

September 

..  1T5 

0-48 

10th 

9 

October 

.  1-79 

0-36 

9th 

21 

November 

..  2-15 

0-43 

29th 

14 

December 

..  1-40 

21-68 

0-39 

17th 

12 

184 

The  rainfall  for  the  year  1901  was 

20'85in. 

Gur  "average  rainfall  is 

27-50in. — Geoiuje  Groves. 

Rainfall  for  1902 

at  Trowbridge. 

Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  our  correspondent  at  Rood  Ashton,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Wilts,  writes: — AVhen  comparisons  are  made  with  records 
of  .some  preceding  years,  there  would  seem  conflicting  evidence,  in 
the  vagaries  of  the  measured  rainfall.  The  year  to  many,  and 
especially  casual  observers,  would  be  adjudged  a  pi’ovei’bially 
wet  one,  but  reference  to  a.  daily  record  soon  dispels  such  thoughts 
and  the  supposed  superfluity  of  rain  dwindles  down  in  a 
mysterious  manner  to  a.  rate  only  slightly  above  the  average. 
During  the  past  years  there  have  been  four  when  the  rainfall  was 
heavier,  tliree  when  a  lesser  amount  was  recorded.  Compared 
with  1900,  there  is  less  by  Zlin,  or,  in  other  words,  about  73()  tons 
less  of  water  per  acre.  The  year  affords  no  record  either  in  high 
or  low  temperatures,  the  greatest  heat  ranged  from  82deg  to 
87deg  on  June  29,  July  15,  and  August  17.  Twenty  degrees  of 
frost  occurred  twice — January  15  and  February  16;  17deg  on  the 
7th  of  last  month.  These  are  the  lowest  readings  of  the  twelve 
months.  The  intensely  cold  spring  and  the  absence  of  summer 
smi  have  been  the  more  striking  featui'es  of  the  year.  The 
barometer  gained  its  highest  ix)int  on  Januaiw  31,  namely  30.60in, 
and  its  lowest. — 28.88in — on  December  29.  The  following  table 
gives  the  total  for  each  month  during  the  year,  and  comparative 
records  for  the  past  .six  years: — 1897,  31.9Gin;  1898,  22.84in  ; 
1899,  29.66in;  1900,  32.18in;  1901,  24.28in;  1902,  24.89in. 


Total 

Greatest  fall  in 

No.  of  day.s- 

Month 

Depth 

24  hours  . 

on  which  -01 

Inches 

Depth 

Date 

or  more  fell 

January  .... 

1-28 

0-25 

..  27  &  29 

13 

February  . . 

0-94 

0-25 

28 

6 

March . 

1-68 

0-47 

14 

11 

April  . 

1-92 

0-97 

. .  15 

12 

May . 

2 ‘42 

0-46 

-22 

17 

June  . 

3-45 

1-15 

13 

16 

July . 

1-40 

0-30 

30 

11 

.4ugust  .... 

3-60 

0-49 

30 

19 

September. . 

1-53 

0-47 

11 

10 

October  .... 

1-98 

0-63 

9 

13 

November  .. 

2-66 

0-70 

28 

17 

December  .. 

2-03 

•• 

0-50 

17 

14 

24-89 

0-64 

* 

159 

Old  Whittinghame  Castle,  now  restored. 


Fern  Selection. 

As  the  popular  interest  in  British  Fern  varieties  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  extending,  as  is  evidenced  by  numerous  new  col¬ 
lections  having  been  formed  recently  within  the  sphere  of 
my  personal  knowledge,  and  yet  independently  of  my  direct 
influence,  a  word  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the 
right  lines  to  pursue  in  forming  such  collections,  and 
eventually  in  choosing  from  the  seedlings,  the  rearing  of 
which  is  decidedly  the  more  interesting  feature  of  the  hobby. 
Undoubtedly  the  main  reason  why  the  varietal  forms  of  our 
native  species  obtained  but  a  temporary  hold  upon  popular 
esteem  in  the  fifties,  when  their  genei’al  merits  wei’e  first 
recognised,  and  they  consequently  became  the  fashion,  was 
that  in  their  eagerness  to  offer  new  forms  the  trade  raisers 
lacked  judicious  discrimination.  A  glance  through  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  that  time  reveals  the  fact  that  really  good 
thoroughbred  symmetrical  types  formed  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  listed.  The  great  bulk  were  mere  curios,  the 
price  of  which  was  often  in  direct  ratio  with  their  demerits 
in  the  shape  of  depaupei’ation  and  eccentricities. 

Forms,  too,  which  were  inconstant  and  variable  in  their 
spore  progeny,  and  apt  to  revert  more  or  less  in  them¬ 
selves,  the  instability  being  thus  in  the  blood,  were  sent  out 
broadcast,  often  labelled  with  names  indicating  novelty  of 
character,  without  any  indication  of  its  ephemeral  nature. 
Dissatisfaction  and  eventual  satiety  were  inevitable,  especi¬ 
ally  as  most  of  these  erratic  types  are  stronger  growers  than 
the  elite  of  the  tribe,  and  are  apt  to  spread  like  weeds 
through  their  spores  in  congenial  situations,  the  results 
being  an  eyesore  in  lieu  of  an  attraction.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  connoisseurs  in  this  line  work  on  quite 
different  lines,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they,  are  in  a 
better  position  to  do  so,  having  not  only  the  experience  of 
half  a  century  to  draw  upon,  but  also  a  mass  of  fresh 
material  collected  during  that  time  which  greatly  enriches 
the  wealth  of  really  fine  types.  Nature  has  rewarded  a 
host  of  enthusiastic  Fern  hunters  with  hundreds  of  beautiful, 
symmetrical,  and  perfect  types,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  render 
tile  finders  dainty,  and  their  taste  has  furthermore  been 
enhanced  by  innumerable  successes  in  the  line  of  selective 
culture,  which  has  yielded  forms  of  surpassing  beauty  by 
further  development  of  already  charming  variations  found 
in  the  wild  state. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  except  in  combinations  obtained 
by  crossing,  we  depend  entirely  upon  wild  finds  for  new 
types  of  variation,  and  all  we  can  do  by  selection  from  seed¬ 
lings  is  to  carry  these  new  types  further.  Anyway,  we 
arrive  at  the  essential  fact  that  the  British  Ferns  of  the 
present  day  utterly  eclipse  in  quality  those  of  half  a  century 
ago,  quite  as  much,  indeed,  as  do  many  of  our  floral 
developments.  There  is,  however,  still  a  reluctance  in  many 
cases  to  eliminate — i.e.,  destroy  imperfect  types.  These 
often  originate  as  rather  pretty  youngsters,  the  defects  being 
but  incipient,  and  the  tender,  delicate  green  of  the  fronds 
consequently  tempting  the  ^ower  to  plant  them  out  and 

give  them  a  chance.  This  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 

hundred  is  a  mistake,  for  too  often  the  grower  finds  his 

reluctance  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  plant,  and,  like 

his  predecessors  of  the  fifties,  he  becomes  enamoured  with 
the  bizarre,  instead  of  the  beautiful. 

Where  crossing  is  successful  this  risk  is  largely  increased  ; 
every  plant  which  betrays  combined  characters  is  regarded 
as  a  prize,  despite  the  fact  that  the  combi^tion  may  be  of 
the  most  mongrel  type.  We  have  seen  laj^  collections  of 
such  “successes,”  among  which  there  could  hardly  be 
detected  a  single  specimen  which  could  rank  as  beautiful. 
In  fact,  the  extra  robustness  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  apt 
to  characterise  defective  forms,  is  also  apt  to  facilitate  their 
crossing  with  others,  giving  them,  as  it  were,  a  prepotency, 
the  converse  of  which  is  probably  found  in  the  finer  and 
more  foliose  types  in  which  partial  sterility  is  evidenced  as 
as  rule  by  sparseness  of  spore  production  as  well.  All  this 
indicates  the  need  for  greater  and  greater  strictness  in 
selection,  and  our  wonderful  British  Ferns  Avill  never 
acquire  the  position  they  merit  as  popular  decorative 
foliage  plants  so  long  as  raisers  persist  in  distributing 
inferior  types  instead  of  destroying  them,  and  adhering 
solely,  as  a  floriculturist  would,  to  the  superior  forms. 

“  Superior  forms  ”  brings  us  to  the  definition  of  the  term, 
or,  rather,  of  the  points  which  constitute  a  high-class  Fern, 
and  these  are,  perfection  of  make,  i.e.,  absence  of  irregu¬ 
larities  :  thorough  constancy,  i.e.,  no  tendency  to  reversion  ; 
and  finally,  of  course,  distinct  beauty  of  type.  A  good  con¬ 
stitution  is  another  merit,  but  with  some  of  the  niost  deli¬ 
cate  forms  we  must  be  prepared  with  Ferns,  as  with  other 
plants,  to  humour  them  if  they  be  somewhat  tender.  If. 
otherwise  charming  and  perfect  Fern  be  somewhat  “  miffy.” 
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as  a  few  of  them  are,  it  must  be  our  task  to, study  its  needs, 
for  this  often  simply  means  that  they  merely  require  some 
different  treatment  from  the  other  members  of  their  species, 
and  given  this,  thrive  apace.  The  chief  danger  to  the 
selector  lies  in  the  seed  pans.  The  crop  yielded  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  spore  culture  is  usually  enormous,  far  more  than 
the  mere  amateur  can  deal  with  as  regards  bringing  to 
maturity. 

The  first  essential,  therefore,  is  to  start  with  spores 
from  a  thoroughbred,  since  the  attempt  to  breed  out  defects 
is  rarely  successful,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  worth  the 
amateur’s  while.  After  the  first  pricking  out  into  pans,  and 
when  the  fronds  are  about  2in  or  Bin  high,  the  raiser  should 
go  over  them  carefully  w'ith  a  pair  of  pointed  sharp  scissors 
^d  cut  out  ruthlessly  at  the  base  all  those  whiclr  are  strays, 
i.e.,  from  alien  spores  accidentally  introduced,  and  also 
all  those  which  show  any  defect  of  make.  At  the  same  time 
he  can  carefully  prick  out  into  a  separate  pan  any  which 
give  evidence  of  exceptional  promise.  In  this  Avay  he  will 
be  at  once  giving  more  room  to  the  good  ones  left  in  the 
pan  and  helping  on  the  possible  improvements.  By  pursu¬ 
ing  this  course  he  arrives  at  length  at  a  crop  of  at  any  rate 
the  right  sort,  Avhile  minimising  the  risk  of  growing  on 
those  of  the  AATong.  Thoroughbreds  are,  as  a  rule,  right 
from  the  beginning,  and  hence  there  is  little  danger  of 
losing  a  good  thing  by  proceeding  in  the  w^ay  suggested. 

With  regard  to  the  “strays”  aforesaid,  if  there  be  any 
promise  in  these,  they  can,  of  course,  be  lifted  instead  of 
cut  off ;  but  as  a  rule  they  will  be  found  to  belong  to  such 
common  types  or  varieties  as  have  the  obtrusive  knack  of 
coming  up  everywhere.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  strays  as  far 
as  possible,  spores  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe.  The 
best  plan  is  to  sever  a  spore-bearing  pinna,  hold  it  under  a 
tap  and  wash  it  thoroughly  (not,  of  course,  rubbing  it  so  as 
to  disturb  the  spore  heaps),  dry  it  in  blotting  paper,  and 
place  it  back  downwards  on  a  sheet  of  glazed  ^aper.  In  a 
few  hours  the  spores  Avill  show  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
brownish  powder,  which  can  then  be  scattered  very  thinly 
over  the  spore  pan.  A  glass  being  placed  over  it  imme¬ 
diately  to  prevent  access  of  floating  spores  in  the  air,  the 
subsequent  crop  Avill  probably  be  quite  pure.  Late  in  the 
season  the  shed  spores  pervade  the  Ferns  generally,  and 
hence  is  making  a  sowing  from  one  frond  or  Fern  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  innumerable  spores  of  all  adjacent  kinds  are 
sown  as  well ;  hence  above  precautions. — Chas.  T.  Druery, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


Cordon  Pears. 


The  term  coi’don,  Avhen  used  in  its  strictly  correct  sense, 
means  a  tree  confined  to  a  single  stem,  though  the  terms 
double,  treble,  and  branched  cordon  are  commonly  used. 
It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  article  will  deal 
solely  Avith  the  single  cordon,  and  that  the  term  cordon, 
Avhenever  used,  denotes  this  single  stem  tree. 

It  is  so  recently  that  the  cordon  system  of  groAAung  Pears, 
to  say  nothing  of  Apples,  has  become  at  all  common,  that 
many  people  A^ft  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  so  long  ago  as 
1852,  Mons.  Du  Breuil,  a  professor  of  fruit  culture  in  France, 
introduced  a  method  of  training  Pears  which  he  called  “  the 
simple  cordon  oblique.”  Probably  the  first  to  groAv  Pears 
on  this  system  in  this  country  AA^as  Sir  H.  E.  C.  Scudamore 
Stanhope,  Bart.,  aaLo  introduced  a  number  of  maiden  trees 
from  France  in  the  early  sixties.  These  trees  Avere  Avorked 
upon  the  Quince,  such  trees  not  having  been  easily- 
obtained  from  English  nursery-men  hitherto. 

Mons.  Du  Breuil  had  described  the  rearing  of  cordons 
in  a  book  entitled  “  De  la  Conduite  des  Arbres  Fruitiers,” 
and  this  gentleman  planted  the  trees  at  Holme  Lacy,  his 
seat  in  Herefordshire,  along  the  base  of  a  good  Avail,  and 
trained  them  as  single  oblique  cordons,  according  to  M.  Du 
Breuil’s  methods,  the  result  of  Avhich  he  describes  in  a  very 
entertaining  article  in  “  The  Herefordshire  Pomona,”  to 
which  article  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  facts  mentioned 
here.  The  OAvner  of  the  trees  states  that,  at  the  time  of 
Avriting,  the  trees  Avere  fourteen  years  old,  and  had  so  far 
shoAvn  no  diminution  in  \-igour,  but  continued  to  produce 
excellent  crops  of  fruit,  and  that,  although  the  fruits  Avere 
not  unduly  thinned,  the  Aveierhts  of  some  of  them  Avere  as 
folloAvs  : — Beurre  Superfin,  Marechal  de  la  Cour  (syn.  Con- 
seiller  de  la  Cour),  and  Glou  Morceau,  14oz  each  ;  Josephine 
de  Malines,  lloz  ;  and  Easter  Beurre,  IGoz. 


The  successful  culture  of  cordon  Pears,  though  not 
difficult,  calls  forth  all  the  fruitgroAver’s  care  and  foresight, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  the  knoAA-ledge  applicable  which  he 
possesses.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  there 
are  few  more  fascinating  things  in  horticulture,  to  those 
Avho  make  it  their  hobby,  than  Pear  culture,  as  this  fruit  so 
w-ell  repays  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  it  both  in  productiAe- 
ness  and  quality,  while  the  trees  themselves  are  beautiful 
in  floAver,  foliage,  and  fruit.  Those  most  indifferent  to 
gardening  of  any  sort  will  ahA-ays  take  an  interest  in  first- 
class  Pears  on  the  table.  They  do  not  realise  that  their 
production  is  a  scientific  occupation ;  that  the  grow-ing  of 
all  high-class  fruit,  in  fact,  rests  on  a  Avell-defined  scientific 
basis. 

In  embarking  upon  this  method  of  growing  Pears  one 
should  either  take  them  under  one’s  own  special  care,  as  a 
part  of  one’s  gardening  hobby,  or  get  one’s  gardener  to  read 
up  some  exhaustive  and  reliable  article  upon  their  treat¬ 
ment,  as  otherwise  the  results  Avill  not  be  so  satisfactory 
as  one  has  been  led  to  expect.  To  begin  with,  the  planting 
is  important.  Except  for  very  dry  soils,  cordon  Pears  should 
always  be  worked  upon  the  Quince  stock,  as  they  grow  too- 
vigorously  upon  the  Pear  stock  for  such  a  restricted  form 
of  training.  There  are  a  few,  like  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  AA-hich 
do  not  succeed  on  the  Quince,  and  a  fair  number  which,  to 
induce  early  fertility,  should  be  double  grafted,  that  is  to 
say,  a  strong  groAving  Pear  should  first  be  grafted  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  then  the  Pear  it  is  desired  to  fruit  should 
be  grafted  on  that.  Any  good  nurseryman’s  catalogue  is  a 
reliable  guide  in  this  mattei-. 

Double-grafted  trees  cost  a  shilling  or  two  more,  as  they 
take  a  year,  or  even  tAvo  years  more  to  rear,  but  trees 
reared  in  this  w-ay  are  ahvays  extremely  fruitful,  and  begin 
bearing  two  or  three  years  earlier  than  those  particular 
sorts  if  worked  direct  upon  the  Quince. 

It  is  an  established  rule  in  planting  fruit  trees  to  plant 
them  at  the  same  depth  as  that  at  Avhich  they  were  groAving 
in  the  nursery,  but  an  exception  must  be  made  Avith  Pears 
on  the  Quince  stock,  which  should  be  planted  right  up  to 
the  graft,  and  then  just  earthed  up  above  the  junction. 
Some  cordon  Pears  I  planted  in  this  way  one  November  had 
emitted  white  roots  all  along  the  stock  right  up  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  by  the  folloAving  April,  AA-hich,  of  course,  helped  the 
trees  to  overcome  the  effects  of  moving  much  more  rapidly. 
The  principal  reason  for  planting  so  deeply  is  that  the 
Quince  is  a  lover  of  moisture,  and  the  stem,  Avhen  not  carry¬ 
ing  its  own  head,  Avill  crack  badly  if  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
Avind,  thus  lessening  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  tree. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  planted  any  deeper  than  the 
graft,  or  roots  will  be  emitted  above  the  graft,  and  then  the 
Pear  Avill  be  practically  on  its  OAvn  roots,  when  growth  will 
either  become  so  vigorous  that  the  tree  will  not  bear,  or  the 
roots  getting  into  an  unsuitable  medium,  will  induce  an 
unhealthy  condition. 

Pruning  is  naturally  a  very  important  part  of  such  an 
artificial  method  of  training.  In  this  matter  much  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  who  will  have  a 
know-ledge  of  the  local  conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  In 
some  parts  of  the  West  of  England,  where  the  climate  is 
very  moist  and  the  soil  very  rich,  summer  pinching  fails  to 
check  luxuriance  of  groAA-th  and  induce  fruitfulness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  often  only  produces  a  mass  of  sappy  growth, 
caused  by  "the  fruit  buds  bursting  out  into  woody  shoots. 
In  such  cases  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  lift  the  trees 
after  tAvo  or  three  years’  groAA'th,  and  in  other  cases,  Avhere 
there  is  too  much  production  of  Avood  before  the  bearing  of 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  has  produced  a  well-balanced  growth. 
The  system  practised  at  Holme  Lacy,  as  set  forth  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  is  to  shorten  the  shoots  twice 
during  the  summer,  once  after  the  midsummer  shoot,  and 
again  in  September,  under  Avhich  management  the  trees  are 
kept  abundantly  furnished  Avith  spurs.  If  this  is  successful 
in  Herefordshire  it  Avould  probably  work  well  anywhere  in 
the  West  of  England. 

In  drier  ancl  more  sunny  districts  summer  pinching  is 
A’ery  effective,  and  this  is  the  usual  method  in  the  original 
home  of  the  cordon — France.  It  consists  in  pinching  all  the 
stronger  side  shoots  to  five  or  six  leaves  as  soon  as  the  basal 
leaA'es  are  Avell  developed  ;  if  pinched  shorter  the  fruit  buds 
at  the  base  of  the  shoots  may  bi’eak  out  into  leaf ;  and 
shortening  the  resulting  shoots  to  two  buds,  and  so  on  again 
if  necessary. — A.  Petts. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Chrysanthemum  Miss  Elsie  Fulion  and  Princess  A.  de.  Monaco. 


I  believe  these  are  one  and  the  same  variety.  The  last  named 
was  introduced  by  Mons.  A.  Nonin,  a  French  raiser,  in  1899. 
Two  seasons  later  the  former  was  purchased  by  the  Ryecroft  firm 
from  a  firm  at  Maidenhead.  As  Princess  A.  de  Monaco  it  made 
little  or  no  headwa3^,  but  the  past  cold,  sunless  summer  has 
enabled  the  early  crown  buds  to  develop  into  magnificent  bloom, 
when  in  a  summer  of  normal  conditions  they  go  “  hard,”  or  give 
deformed  flowers,  and  the  second  crowns  are  too  late,  and  pro¬ 
duce  undersized  blooms. — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth.  . 


Like  3’our  correspondent,  R.  Turvey  (page  16),  I  consider 
this  and  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco  to  be  identical.  It  is  a  case' 
of  re-naming,  as  pointed  out  in  the  notes  by  W.  J.  Godfrey  of 
the  previous  week.  This  is  a  pity,  because  the  raiser  of  a  very  fine 
variety  does  not  get  the  credit  due  to  him.  I  had  the  variety  a 
season  or  two  previous  to  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  being  distributed,  and 
it  was  raised  by  M.  Aug.  Nonin,  who  has  given  us,  among  others, 
an  excellent  sort  in  Madame  Gabriel  Debrie.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  did  not  appear  to  know 
Princess  Alice  de  Monaco  and  certificated  it  in  the  English  name. 
The  season  may  have  been  in  favour  of  this  Chrysanthemum,  for 
certainly  magnificent  examples  have  been  exhibited.  I  know  of 
few  varieties  that  have  so  many  good  points.  The  growth,  the 
flower  stem,  and  the  bloom  itself  are  alike  first-class.  These 
qualities  sliould  commend  it  to  market  growers,  although  they 
may  probably  find  the  white  hardly  pure  enough.  Bi^t  as  an 
exhibition  flower  it  is  most  noble,  especially  wdien  seen  in  a  vase, 
the  incurving  nature  of  the  blooms,  as  well  as  their  size,  lending 
it  to  that  form  of  arrangement. — H.  Shoesmith. 


Ydgaries  of  Birds. 


I  read  with  keen  interest  the  essay  of  Mr.  C.  Pearson  on 
birds  in  your  last  week’s  i.ssue,  and  a  few  suggestions  arose  in 
my  mind.  Though  usually  the  habits  of  birds  are  most  regular, 
instances  do  occur  where  they  make  a  departure  from  customary 
traits.  By  some  writers  it  has  been  said  that  the  thrush  and 
blackbird,  such  persistent  foes  of  the  fruit  garden,  consume  fruit 
to  assuage  thirst,  and  if  vessels  of  water  were^  placed  within 
their  reach  in  proximity  to  fruit  plantations  they  would  not 
require  or  seek  it.  This  provision  I  very  readily  made  when 
first  I  heard  such  immunity  were  possible,  but  my  faltering 
faith  did  not  find  much  to  strengthen  it,  for  the  water  proved 
no  attraction  whatever  while  fruit  was  within  reach.  A  large 
meat-bone  is  said  to  be  most  attractive  to  tomtits,  and  will,  if 
suspended  near  Pea  rows,  prove  more  toothsome  than  Marrowfat 
Peas,  w’hich  they  dissect  with  so  much  vigour  in  some  gardens. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  bait  that  will  prove  a  counter-attraction 
for  whitethroats,  which  among  Pea  rows  are  equally  as  exas^ 
perating  as  tomtits.  The  sound  of  the  bullfinch’s  note  sends 
many  a  gardener  on  a  hurried  journey  for  the  gun,  well  knowing 
that  onei  meal  may  suffice  to  clear  a  choice  Plum  tree  of  its  pro- 
si>ective  crop. 

The  vagaries  of  the  bullfinch  are  as  marked  as  that  of  any 
garden  visitor,  for  while  some  gardeners  are  without  experience 
of  their  bud-fondness,  others  are  annual  victims  of  their  depre¬ 
dations.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  they  are  often  a  greater 
scourge  in  town  gardens  than  some  in  the  country.  An  instance 
bearing  on  this  trait  in  bullfinches  was  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hoskins,  the  well-known  gardener  at  Old  Down  Park,  Glouce.s- 
tershire.  Curious  though  it  may  seem,  he  says  his  garden  is 
surrounded  by  a  thickly-wooded  area,  wherein  bullfinches  abound 
in  plenty,  yet  his  trees  are  never  to  him  a  source  of  anxiety 
from  their  neighbouring  society.  The  reason  probably  is  that 
they  find  ample  food  in  the  woods,  both  of  buds  and  berries,  to 
keep  them  supplied  through  winter  and  spring.  Yet,  while  this 
may  be  true,  in  other  instances  it  does  not  invariably  preserve 
the  garden  tree  from  his  nefarious  visits. 

A  bird  to  us  more  villainous  even  than  the  bullfinch  is  the 
hawfinch.  As  .soon  as  the  .summer  Peas  are  ready  for  use,  these 
birds,  though  extremely  .shy,  make  very  bold  in  their  eagerness 
for  these  Pea-filled  pods.  'They  will  come  close  up  to  residential 
buildings,  and  Avill  watch  their  opportunities  for  taking  them  ; 
and  their  ears  are  not  less  keen  than  sight,  which  enable  them 


to  “  move  on  ”  when  the  gun  marks  their  presence.  For  a 
change  of  diet  they  will  take  Cherries,  even  Morellos,  from  a  wall, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  but  for  the  seed-.stone  within  it. 
The  wily  sparrow  is  no  respecter  of  the  garden  in  Pea  time,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  in  some  seasons  a  meal  from  the  leaves  as  much 
as  he  does  later  of  corn.  The  jay,  another  shy  bird  of  the  woods, 
finds  Broad  Beans  a  toothsome  meal,  and  once  he  finds  them  in 
the  garden  it  needs  an  effective  scare  to  keep  him  at  bay.  We 
do  not  find  them  regular  in  their  visits — they  sometimes  miss  a 
year. — W.  S.,  Wilts. 


Fagitive  Notes. 


Gently!  Mr.  Raillem,  gently!  When  a  tall  son  of  Anak 
presses  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion,  it  can  only  be  expected 
there  will  be  oscillation  of  more  or  less  degree,  and  there  is 
always  a  possibility  of  a  crash  to  the  opposite  extreme,  surprising 
in  its  suddenness.  Despite  the  3in  restriction  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  in  connection  with  Blenheim  Orange  Apple, 
to  which  Mr.  Raillem  refers  on  page  .577,  I  doubt  if  this  rule 
has  greatly  affected  the  dinner  tables  of  the  ari.stocracy.  W'e 
all  know  how"  wrong  it  is  to  indulge  in  criticisms  of  the  Council 
of  the  R.H.S. — at  least,  some  of  us  have  been  taken  to  task 
just  lately — but  in  this  matter  of  size,  whatever  any  corporate 
body  may  decide,  society  may  be  depended  on  to  consult  its 
own  opinion  as  to  what  shall  be  brought  to  table  as  dessert. 
We  have  only  to  witness  the  remark  of  a  titled  lady  to  her 
gardener  not  so  very  long  ago;  “We  must  have  larger  Grapes; 
nobody  eats  them  nowadays;  we  only  want  them  to  look  at.” 
In  view  of  this,  the  proper  course  for  the  R.H.S.  to  take  would 
be  to  promulgate  an  order  to  the  effect  that  berries  of  Gros 
Colman  more  than  ^in  in  diameter  will  not  be  eligible  for  com¬ 
petition.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  I  shall  not 
join  issue  with  Mr.  Raillem  on  this  subject  of  Apples,  for  I 
know  only  too  well  which  I  should  accept  if  offered  the  choice 
between  a  large  or  a  small  fruit.  And  we  most  of  us  know 
that,  whatever  Mr.  Raillem  may  choose  to  say  as  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  core  and  rind,  his  opponents  usually  find  the 
remarks  emanating  from  his  pen  sufficiently  pithy. 

Inventions. 

I  notice  another  attempt  (page  587)  has  been  made  to  re¬ 
suscitate  this  question.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  those  who 
periodically  raise  the  cry  of  gardeners’  conservatism  would  go 
a  little  more  into  detail  as  to  the  need  of  inventive  faculties  in 
gardening,  and  the  special  items  upon  which  those  faculties  are 
to  be  exercised.  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  and, 
again,  “Necessity  knows  no  law;”  and,  depend  upon  it, 
“Aster,”  as  real  need  arises  for  improvement  and  development, 
the  men  and  the  means  will  be  found.  “  Strong  men  come  when 
England  calls,”  says  our  old  friend,  “Onward,”  and  there  is  a 
sound  of  strength  and  truth  in  his  ci-y.  When  our  remote 
successors  are  able  to  mount  their  aeroplanes,  and  flit  from  tree 
to  tree  plying  their  electric  saws  or  secateurs,  or  gathering  the 
vastly  improved  fruits  of  their  day — and  this  is  not  such  an 
absurd  proposition  as  may  on  the  first  glance  appear — there  will 
still  be  those  who  call  for  still  further  progress  and  the  resource 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  their  time;  and  this  will  only  be 
showing  a  very  proper  spirit,  even  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
Still,  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  needed,  and  in  what 
direction  invention  is  to  be  guided. 

Illegal  Showing. 

Our  friends  still  keep  hammering  away  at ‘this  vexatious 
subject.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  dis¬ 
honesty  and  corruption  are  as  bad  or  as  far-reaching  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  With  small  shows  the  difficulty  is  not 
as  great  as  with  the  larger  ones.  Warning  off,  after  inspection 
of  gardens,  has  frequently  met  the  offence,  and  one  case  I  might 
quote  here,  as  showing  how  judges  themselves  may  often  assist. 
At  two  small  shows  in  Surrey  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the 
Potatoes  of  one  exhibitor  travelled  from  one  village  t-o  the 
other,  where,  the  competitions  not  being  open,  he  was  excluded 
from  entering.  For  some  years  this  man  managed  to  take  the 
leading  prizes  at  both  shows,  but  the  judges  cunningly  inserted 
pins  in  the  first  prize  dishes  one  season — the  sequel  to  this 
action  was  that,  in  a  week’s  time,  these  same  Potatoes  were 
disqualified.  Tlie  larger  the  exhibition  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Illegal  showing  is 
a  fraudulent  practice,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  an  indictable 
offence.  Upon  wbom  lies  the  onus  of  proof  has  been  asked, 
for,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  idea  has  been  previously  mooted. 
Why,  upon  the  committees,  of  course.  W^e  know  they  are  slow 
to  act,  and  proof  is  not  easy;  but  the  very  thought  of  risk 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  many,  and  one  or  two  convictions, 
I  am  convinced,  would  have  a  remarkably  cleansing  effect. — 

A  Provincial  F. R.H.S.  ,  n,  •  » 

[We  trust  that  the  discussion  on  “  Illegal  Showing  may  not 
have  been  fruitless,  but  that,  apparent  or  otherwise,  certain 
rectifications  may  be,  or  have  been,  the  outcome. — Ec.] 
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Dr.  Welwitsch,  and  Welvfitscliia  mirabilis, 


Dr.  Wehvit.'ich  died  on  October  20,  1872,  at  liis  apartments 
in  Fitzroy  Square,  London.  In  opening  life,  a  legal  career  having 
been  marked  out  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  study  law,  but 
ultimately  forsook  it  to  study  medicine,  for  which  he  had  a 
greater  inclination.  By  so  doing  he  displeased  his  father,  and 
suffered  much  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  the  latter  refusing 
to  supply  him  with  the  money  nece.'^sai’y^  for  the  continuance  of 
his  education.  He  took  a  medical  degree  at  Vienna,  and  for 
some  time  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
botanical  propensities,  however,  were  not  to  be  suppressed,  and 
at  length,  throwing  up  medicine,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  them.  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Portugal 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  appointed  their  foreign  botanical  collector.  In 
this  capacity  he  went  to  Angola  in  1853,  where  he  remained 
nine  years,  making  most  laborious  observations  on  the  physical 
geography  and  natural  history  of  that  region,  the  results  of 
which  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  a  number  of  articles  communi¬ 
cated  to  various  scientific  journals,  both  English  and  foreign. 

In  order  to  compare  and  classify  the  numerous  specimens 
which  he  had  collected  during  this  time.  Dr.  Welwitsch  came 
to  England,  where  the  numerous  and  excellent  museums 
afforded  him  better  opportunities  of  so  doing  than  could  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  During  his  stay  in  England  he  rendered 
great  assistance  towards  perfecting  the  work  described  as  the 
'•  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,”  by  lending  tho.se  specimens  of 
plants  which  he  had  collected  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
These  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  we.stern  coast  of  Africa  are 
held  to  be  of  great  v'alue,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  England  is  likely  to  possess  two  sets  of  each.  In  course 
of  his  travels  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  he  di.scovered  a 
gigantic  terrestrial  Orchid  and  a  gigantic  umbelliferous  plant. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  record  the  existence  of  the  unique 
plant  that  bears  his  name,  and  of  which  we  here  append  a 
description. 

It  is  noAv  nearly  forty-nine  years  since  this  extraordinary 
plant  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world. 
Dr.  Welwitsch,  whilst  travelling  through  Southern  Africa  in 
1859,  discovered  it  growing  among  sandj"  tracts  of  land,  exposed 
to  the  most  intense  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  but  rarely  moistened 
by  rain.  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  its  home  is  in  portions 
of  land  of  this  description  lying  between  the  fourteenth  and 
twenty-third  parallels  of  south  latitude. 

At  first  sight  there  is  but  little  likeness  betAveen  its  external 
appearance  and  that  of  any  other  vegetable  Avith  Avhich  we  are 
at  present  acquainted.  Dr.  Hooker,  however,  after  subjecting 
it  to  close  botanical  examination,  assigned  it  a  position  among 
the  “  Gnetacese,”  the  highest  oixler  of  the  naked-seeded  exogenous 
plants,  such  as  the  Conifers  and  Cycads,  and  some  individuals 
of  Avhich  shoAv  very  close  affinities  to  the  loAvest  forms  of  covered- 
seeded  exogens,  as  the  BeefAvoods  and  BircliAvorts.  The  stock 
or  stem  rarely  rise.s  to  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground.  It 
i.s  narrow  at  the  bottom,  but  graduall.y  expands  at  the  upper 
part,  as  it  grows  higher  and  older  into  an  irregularly-shaped 
basin,  which  varies  in  diameter  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant. 
Roughl.y  speaking,  its  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  cap  of 
the  Polyporus  sciuamo.sus  fungus,  and  on  the  inside  presents 
an  uneven  Avrinkled  appearance,  caused  by  the  projection  of  the 
concentrically-arranged  la.yers  of  wood.  These,  if  split  open, 
liav'e  a  dull  red  colour  and  granular-looking  texture.  The  leaA'es 


are  nothing  but  tAvo  long  green  strips  attached  to  the  edge  of 
the  dilated  portion  of  the  stem  at  opposite  sides,  and  even 
Avhen  the  plant  has  attained  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  do 
not  exceed  6ft  in  length.  Whilst  still  young  they  become 
torn  by  the  heat  and  wind,  and  in  this  tattered  condition, 
draggling  over  the  burning  sand,  nevertheless  continue  to  per¬ 
form  their  functions.  The  cones  are  borne  singly  upon  the 
branches  of  the  two-forked  flower-stalks,  which  are  set  round 
the  edge  of  the  expanded  portion  of  the  main  axis.  They  are 
of  a  bright  red  colour  in  their  natural  state,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  Date.  A  specimen  of  this  intere.sting  plant  can  be  seen  in 
No.  1  museum  at  KeAv. 


Methods  of  Propagation, 

{Continued  from  618,  To/.  ALT.) 

Layers. 

Many  plants  that  cannot  well  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
may  be  by  layering.  This  operation  consists  in  bending  a 
shoot  or  branch  into  the  earth.  It  is  similar  to  a  cutting, 
but  is  only  partially  separated  from  its  parent.  There  are 
many  plants,  however,  that  Avill  readily  emit  roots  without 
this  partial  separation  ;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  bend 
down  the  shoot  and  peg  it  firmly  in  the  soil.  Examples  are 
found  in  the  common  Laurel  and  Rhododendron.  In  laying, 
all  buds  not  Avanted  to  grow  should  be  removed  from  the 
part  under  the  soil  when  it  is  desired  to  have  a  plant  with 
a  clear  stem.  There  are  several  methods  of  layering,  which 
differ  very  little  one  from  the  other,  such  as  ringing,  notch¬ 
ing,  twisting,  and  tongueing.  The  latter  is  a  very  common 
method,  and  consists  in  cutting  the  shoot  partly  through, 
and  in  an  upwaird  direction.  The  free  portion  is  the  tongue, 
and  in  the  process  of  layering  this  must  be  kept  separated, 
or  the  cut  surfaces  might  unite  again  instead  of  forming 
roots.  Ringing  consists  in  removing  a  ring  of  bark  round 
the  branch.  Notching  is  making  a  transverse  cut  half 
Avay  through  the  branch  just  below  a  node,  and  -with  a 
slanting  cut  upAvard,  taking  out  a  piece  of  Avood. 

Other  methods  of  layering  are  tAvisting,  piercing,,  and 
strangulation.  These,  hoAvever,  are  not  satisfactory,  as  a 
rule.  We  have  also  Avhat  is  sometimes  called  the  Chinese 
method,  and  is  termed  cii’cumposition.  This  consists  in 
layering  branches  that  cannot  be  bent  to  the  ground.  They 
must  be  ringed  or  notched,  in  the  usual  manner.  A  floAver 
pot  Avhich  has  been  broken  or  savvn  in  haWes  should  be 
put  round  the  branch  and 'filled  Avith  soil.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  some  moss  both  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  also 
leave  room  for  more  at  the  top  ;  this  will  help  to  hold  the 
moisture.  It  Avill  be  necessary  to  make  the  pot  firm  to  a 
stake  or  other  support.  Codiseums  and  Dracaenas  are  some¬ 
times  propagated  in  this  Avay.  A  feAv  years  since  I  had 
rather  an  interesting  experience  AAuth  this  method  of  propa¬ 
gation.  The  plant  operated  upon  Avas  a  tall  specimen  of  the 
Loquat  or  Japanese  Medlar  (Photinia  japonica).  Several 
pots  Avere  put  round  the  branches  in  the  usual  Avay,  being 
secured  to  a  narroAv  board,  Avhich  had  been  previously 
secured  to  tAvo  pillars.  The  branches  Avere  deeply  notched 
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in  three  places  just  below  a  node.  They  were  properly 
watered  and  attended  to,  and  the  roots  kept  rather  dry 
to  induce  the  formation  of  new  roots  on  the  branches.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  there  were  no  roots  formed,  although  the 
cuts  ■were  all  well  callused  over.  One  branch  was  cut 
through  below  the  pots  ;  in  a  day  or  two  the  leaves  drooped, 
and  the  top  soon  died.  The  other  branches  w'ere  first  of 
all  cut  half  way  through  below'  the  pots.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  more  was  cut  away  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
branch,  and  at  the  same  node,  leaving  only  a  small  piece 
of  wood  in  centre  of  stem.  This  was  reduced  until  it  w'as 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  the 
stems  refused  to  emit  roots.  Eventually  tw'o  of  them 
formed  roots,  but  never  made  very  good  plants.  It  has 
always  remained  somewhat  of  a  mystery  how'  the  tops 
managed  to  live  on  so  small  a  piece  of  hard  stem,  and  why 
they  w'ere  so  long  a  time,  about  two  years,  in  forming  roots. 
— J.  S.  Upex. 

- - 

Insects  as  Garden  Adornments. 


We  are  rather  apt  to  regard  the  majority  of  insects  as 
being  at  this  season  in  a  slumberous  condition,  and  our  sup¬ 
position  is  not  far  from  the  truth  in  our  temperate  climate. 
Some  exist  as  unconscious  eggs,  or  nearly  unconscious 
pupae,  and  of  the  grubs  or  caterpillars  many  are  found 
sleeping  during  the  winter.  Others,  however,  beneath  the 
earth  amongst  roots,  stems,  and  tubers,  feed  on,  excepting 
in  very  cold  weather ;  those,  also  that  live  in  the  wood  of 
stems  and  branches  usually  continue  eating,  regardless  of 
temperature.  Some  of  these  species  do  unperceived 
damage  now  ;  the  time  of  detection  may  not  come  till  they 
are  full  grown.  But  there  is  partial  compensation ;  cer¬ 
tain  species,  in  their  final  stage,  act  as  destroyers  of  other 
insects,  -while  some  add  a  beauty  to  the  garden  scenes  of 
summer. 

Butterflies  are  occasionally  taken  for  moths  and  moths 
for  butterflies,  and  a  few  insects  are  rather  mothlike  that 
belong  to  other  families  ;  inns,  the  caddis  flies  have  been 
called  w'ater  moths.  Then  we  have  a  number  of  small 
moths  that  resemble  flies,  or  little  species  of  the  bee  tribe, 
and  which  are  akin  to  the  bulky  siDecies  of  hawkmoths. 
Several  species  of  these  clearwings  occur  about  gardens, 
orchards,  and  shrubberies  just  now,  the  larvae  are  feeding 
upon  pith  or  under  bark  ;  probably  they  do  not  become 
torpid  in  an  ordinary  Avinter. 

The  transparent  wings  of  the  moths  sparkle  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine  as  they  skip  or  jump  from  leaf  to  leaf  ;  they 
are  difficult  to  catch,  though  it  is  seldom  they  take  a  long 
flight.  Hence  it  was  that  at  early  morning,  entomologists 
used  to  be  seen  assiduously  watching  the  elms  in  Hyde 
Park,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Serpentine,  about  midsum¬ 
mer.  Their  object  is  to  catch  the  yellow-legged  clearwing 
on  its  emergence,  before  it  has  time  to  dry  the  Avings  and 
fly  off.  Its  caterpillar  lives  under  the  bark  of  Elms  and 
Oaks,  but  does  no  harm  to  the  trees. 

Gardeners  Avho  see  the  Currant  ClearAA'ing  (Sesia  tipuli- 
formis)  disporting  on  the  leaves  of  the  bushes,  do  not  fre¬ 
quently  connect  it  Avith  a  hidden  foe  of  the  shoots.  It  is 
a  pretty  insect,  the  body  being  banded  with  bluish-black, 
and  yellow ;  but  though  fly-like,  it  scarcely  resembles  a 
Tipula.  The  pale  muscular  caterpillar  has  the  aspect  of  a 
grub,  and,  from  my  observations,  it  must  live  through  two 
winters,  as  specimens  may  be  found  any  month  and  of 
various  sizes.  I  do  not  think  a  bush  is  often  killed  by  the 
species,  but  it  may  cause  the  death  of  large  branches  ; 
some  infested  bushes  bear  very  well,  for  a  time  at  least. 
The  capture  of  the  moths  in  June  with  a  small  hand  net  is 
a  good  precaution,  also  the  burning  of  primings.  It  shoAvs 
moi’e  partiality  for  the  Black  Currant  than  for  the  Red,  and 
meddles  not  Avith  Gooseberries.  Conspicuous  by  its  bright 
red  belt,  but  otherA\dse  dingy  in  colour,  S.  myopsefox’mis  is 
seen  about  gardens  during  May  and  June,  flying  rather  high. 
The  caterpillar  lives  on  the  Pear,  Avhere  it  burroAvs  in  the 
solid  Avood ;  also  on  the  Apple,  in  that  instance  its  abode  is 
amongst  the  smaller  branches.  I  have  had  specimens  sent 
me  that  were  found  Avithin  the  Apricot,  but  that  tree,  so  far 
as  Ave  knoAV,  is  seldom  attacked  by  the  insect.  Occasionally 
the  red-tipped  clearAving  (S.  formicseformis)  appears  in 
gardens,  making  an  excursion  from  the  Osiers  or  Willows 
Avhere  it  has  been  bred.  Some  years  it  causes  considerable 
mischief  by  damaging  Osiers  groAvn  for  basket  making.  All 


the  little  clearAvings  have  a  brush  of  movable  hairs  at  the 
tail. 

About  this  season  gardeners'  and  fruit-groAvers  have 
opportunities  for  looking  after  the  caterpillar  of  the  leopard 
moth,  or  Zeuzera  pyrina,  AA’hich  Avas  formerly  named  after 
the  Horse  Chestnut,  a  tree  it  rarely  attacks.  It  is  more 
parial  to  the  Ash,  Birch,  and  Elm  ;  also  it  frequently  occurs 
upon  Plum,  Pear,  and  Apple.  Though  some  have  asserted 
the  trees  bear  better  for  a  time,  Avhich  is  doubtful,  the  in¬ 
sect’s  operations  certainly  Aveaken  the  vitality  of  the  trees 
in  AA'hich  it  feeds.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  clear  off  any 
infected  wood  Avhich  can  be  removed,  and  where  the  cater¬ 
pillars’  holes  appear  on  the  trunk,  syringing  Avith  a  poi¬ 
sonous  liquid  may  reach  its  retreat.  The  moth  reposes  on 
the  trees  by  day,  and  flies  at  night  in  June  and  July,  the 
males  dying  soon.  It  is  a  shoAi  y  insect ;  the  Avings,  Avhite 
and  semi-transparent,  are  copiously  studded  Avith  black 
spots,  and  the  thorax  is  similarly  adorned.  Each  female 
deposits  at  least  three  hundred  eggs,  but  a  check  upon  the 
increase  of  the  species  is  given  by  its  natural  foes.  Birds, 
especially  the  sparroAv,  have  been  noticed  eagerly  picking 
the  moths  from  trees  during  the  day,  and  at  night  it  often 
falls  a  victim  to  bats. 

Another  large  and  handsome  moth,  having  a  formidable 
name,  is  the  great  tiger,  Arctia  caja,  Avhich  turns  up  in  July 
among  Ioav  plants,  or  may  be  observed  flopping  about,  this 
verb  exactly  describing  its  heavy  mode  of  movement.  Upon 
the  upper  Avings  are  the  tiger-like  markings  in  cream  colour 
upon  broAvm  ;  the  under  Avings  have  a  red  ground  colour, 
Avith  black  spots.  Its  hibernating  caterpillar  is  Avell  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold  by  its  hairy  coat,  and  sometimes  prefers 
to  Avinter  within  a  garden  under  cover  of  a  shrub,  beginning 
to  feed  early  in  spring.  When  getting  large,  it  is  conspicuous 
by  the  long  grey  and  black  hairs,  AA'hich  ha\'e  given  it  the 
popular  name  of  “  Avoolly  bear.” 

This  is,  hoAvever,  occasionally  bestoAved  upon  kindred 
caterpillars  that  are  protected  by  hairs  from  the  attacks  of 
most  birds.  Usually  this  tiger  caterpillar  feeds  on  a  variety 
of  loAV  plants,  but  one  sometimes  mounts  a  tree,  and  it  has 
been  taken  off  an  Apple  or  a  Lime.  The  cream-spot  tiger 
(A.  villica)  noAv  and  then  turns  up  in  a  garden.  It  is  not 
quite  equal  in  size  ;  its  caterpillar  is  mostly  found  on  chick- 
Aveed.  A  rather  late  caterpillar  of  autumn  is  another  of  the 
very  hairy  species.  It  occurs  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
aftei’Avards  Ave  often  notice  the  cocoon  upon  palings  or  tree 
trunks,  perhaps  spun  up  in  a  leaf,  the  broAvn  hairs  being 
combined  AA'ith  silk.  We  discover  the  species  upon  numerous 
plants,  but  scattered  about.  We  may  pick  them  from  Roses 
in  August,  and  next  month  find  some  on  Hollyhocks  ;  they 
rarely  touch  Chrysanthemums. 

The  moth  of  the  Avhite  ermine  (Spilosoma  menthrastri)  is 
a  June  insect  of  moderate  size,  creamy  Avhite,  having  maiiy 
black  spots  and  a  yelloAv  body.  Its  movements  are  sluggish, 
but  it  is  a  pretty  species.  Its  relative,  the  gold-tail  (Por- 
thesia  similis),  is  still  more  torpid,  and  drops  from  a  tAA'ig,  if 
touched,  like  a  little  ball  of  Avhite  avooI,  its  habit  being  to 
feign  death  AA'hen  in  danger.  This  moth  is  nearly  pure  ryhiW» 
but  the  extremity  of  the  body  has  a  tuft  of  golden  yelloAv. 
It  is,  in  our  experience,  a  harmless  species,  for  the  bright- 
coloured  caterpillar  feeds  chiefly  on  the  HaAvthorn,  but  not 
in  parties.  The  Avhite  pencils  of  hairs  and  the  scarlet 
tubercles  make  it  conspicuous.  It  feeds  a  short  time  in  the 
autumn,  then  makes  a  slight  cocoon,  and  emerges  about 
April  to  recommence  eating. 

The  broAA'ntail  (P.  chrysorrhcea)  claims  a  passing  notice, 
for  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  only  the  tail  tuft  is 
broAvn,  and  the  caterpillars  of  the  two  species  resemble  each 
other  closely,  though  their  habits  are  different.  During 
autumn,  the  broAvntails  live  in  companies,  and  then  form 
Avinter  nests,  each  containing  from  about  thirty  indiA'iduals 
to  tAvice  or  thrice  as  many.  Its  food  is  varied,  and  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  the  species  caused  a  scare  by  its 
appearance  on  fruit  trees.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  scarce,  but  some  tAventy  years  ago  I  observed  a 
considerable  number  of  the  winter  nests  at  Renton,  near 
Gravesend,  upon  mixed  hedges  of  Elm,  Blackthorn,  and 
Whitethorn.  So  far  as  I  could  discover,  they  did  not  occur 
upon  fruit  trees.  Still,  there  A\'as  a  risk,  and  I  called  the 
attention  of  farmers  and  others  in  North  Kent  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  dangerous  insect  by  thousands.  Very  little  aa  us 
done  towards  the  removal  of  the  nests,  but  Nature  happily 
Avrought  a  cure,  and  a  Avet  spring  killed  them  nearly  all.  I 
have  seen  feAv  since. — Entomologist. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain.' 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemums. 

Regarding  this  terrible  pest,  much  can  be  done  to  avert  it  by 
careful  attention  in  every  cultural  detail.  It  is  very  iniimrtant 
that  the  cuttings  or  plants  should  not  receive  the  slightest  check 
from  any  cause  whatever.  I  have  never  seen  rust  on  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  but  which  I  could  trace  back,  and  find  they  had  been 
having  too  much  water  at  the  I'oots,  or  too  little;  or  a  cold 
draught,  or  had  been  syringed  too  much,  causing  the  foliage  to 
get  soft  and  tender,  and  therefore  liable  to  disease.  The  stocks 
which  are  required  for  taking  cuttings  from  must  not  be  neglected. 
When  propagating  early,  let  the  cuttings  have  the  influence  of  a 
little  sunlight,  but,  of  course,  shade  to  prevent  severe  flagging. 
As  another  safeguard  against  rust,  I  would  suggest  that  a  little 
soot  should  he  kept  sprinkled  under  the  plants  at  all  times, 
enough  to  cause  an  aroma.  It  is  good  for  the  plants,  containing, 
as  it  does  ammonia,  and  as  a  preventive  against  aphides  and 
disease.s.  Never  let  the  house  containing  cuttings  or  plants  get 
much  below  40deg  if  it  can  be  kept  up  to  that  mark  without 
using. much  fire  heat.  If  rust  is  brought  amongst  a  healthy 
stock,  keep  the  infected  ones  to  themselves,  and  always  have  a 
good  dusting  of  soot  under  them  ;  also  syringe  vigorously  Avdth 
clear  soot  water.  After  syringing,  make  a  paste  with  a  little 
soot  and  water,  and  rub  this  on  the  rust  spots  with  the  fingers. 
If  they  have  got  very  bad,  pick  off  the  wmrst  parts  and  burn 
them.  If  this  is  persevered  in,  and  careful  cultural  attention 
given  at  all  times,  the  rust  will  soon  disappear. — A  Journeyman, 
C.  J.  V. 


EMIGRANTS’  INFORMATION, 


Emigrant.s’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  S.W. — In  Canada,  work  was  plentiful  last  year, 
both  in  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries,  but  emi¬ 
grants  should  not  go  there  till  the  winter  is  over,  unless  they 
go  to  friends  or  have  means  of  their  own.  In  New  South  Wales 
there  is  no  demand  for  more  labour.  The  ordinary  emigrant 
without  means  of  his  own  should  not  go  to  New  South  Wales 
at  the  present  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Commonwealth 
Immigration  Restriction  Act,  1901,  prohibits  any  persons  who 
are  under  a  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  manual  labour 
within  the  Commonwealth,  from  landing  in  New  South  Wales 
or  any  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  this  prohibition 
does  not  apply  to  workmen  exempted  for  special  skill  required 
in  Aastralia.  In  Victoria  there  is  no  general  demand  for  more 
labour,  and  many  men  are  out  of  work.  The  pay  of  railway 
employe.s,  receiving  £150  a  year  and  over,  has  been  reduced. 
No  large  public  works  are  being  proposed  by  Government  which 
might  provide  employment.  In  South  Australia  there  is  an 
excellent  opening  for  experienced  fruit  growers  with  a  capital 
of  £2,000  or  £3,000,  but  the  supply  of  ordinary  mechanical  and 
agricultural  labour  is  sufficient.  In  Queensland  there  is  no 
demand  for  more  mechanics,  station  hands,  or  miners,  but  in 
the  south  there  is  a  good  demand  for  agricultural  and  general 
labourers.  In  Western  Australia  there  is  no  demand  for 
mechanics,  except  at  Northam,  and  for  a  few  bricklayers  and 
plasterers  at  Perth  and  Freemantle.  In  Tasmania  there  is 
some  demand  for  skilled  farm  hands  and  female  servants,  and 
on  the  West  Coast  for  miners  and  mechanics.  In  New  Zealand 
this  is  the  busy  time  of  the  year,  and  mechanics,  farm  labourers, 
milkers,  miners,  &o. ,  if  they  are  skilled  hands,  and  bring  a 
little  money  with  them,  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment. 

In  Cape  Colony  there  is  good  demand  for  skilled  mechanics, 
especially  tho.se  in  the  building  trades,  in  the  inland  towns 
except  Kimberley,  but  not  at  Cape  Town  or  other  towns  on  the 
coast,  where  a  great  many  are  out  of  work.  There  is  no  demand 
whatever  for  miners,  general  labourers,  or  farm  labourers. 
There  is  a  good  opening  for  female  servants  if  they  go  out  under 
proper  protection.  In  Natal  a  great  many  skilled  artisans, 
more  especially  carpenters  and  those  in  the  building  trades, 
have  recently  arrived,  so  that  those  going  now  do  so  at  their 
own  risk  of  finding  employment.  The^e  is  a  good  opening  for 
female  servants,  but  not  for  dressmakers,  shop  assistants, 
waitresses,  typists,  clerks,  &c.,  the  wages  for  these  classes  not 
being  remunerative.  Permits  are  still  required  by  those  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony ;  they  are 
not  issued  in  this  country,  but  must  be  applied  for  at  the 
Permit  Office  at  the  port  in  South  Africa  at  which  the  emigrant 
lands.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Emigrants’ 
Information  Office  and  elsewhere.  The  latest  reports  as  to 
labour  in  the  Transvaal  are  to  the  effect  that  the  supply  both 
at  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  is  more  than  sufficient,  that  a 
great  many  skilled  mechanics  and  large  numbers  of  unskilled 
labourers  are  unable  to  find  work,  and  that  a  good  deal  of 
distress  prevails. 

*  The  editor  invite.s  young  gardeners  who  are  "  Journalites  ”  to  contribute  to 
tlie  Domain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  publication  of 
their  letters 
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Balling  Queens. 

The  meagre  information  possessed  by  the  average  bee¬ 
keeper  respecting  this  peculiarity  of  apiculture  has  given 
rise  to  many  misconceptions,  but  that  the  queenlessness  of 
many  stocks  in  spring  is  attributable  to  it  is  certain.  The 
balling  of  queens  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  season, 
but  is  most  frequent  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  most 
cases  the  bee-keeper  is  responsible  for  it  by  being  too 
zealous,  opening  his  hives  when  the  bees  are  clustered, 
thus  causing  many  of  them  to  fall  upon  the  floor  board, 
among  which  may  be  the  queen.  The  other  causes  are  the 
presence  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  drone  comb  in  the 
hive,  breeding  at  unseasonable  times,  and  anything  which 
tends  to  make  the  bees  dissatisfied  with  their  queen.  The 
oft  repeated  warnings  not  to  commence  manipulating  too 
early  are  in  many  instances  disregarded  by  some  who  are 
anxious  to  have  just  a  peep.  A  description  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  and  a  method  of  remedying  the  result  of  this  mis¬ 
directed  zeal,  will  therefore  be  useful. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  while  a  colony  is  under 
examination  that  the  queen  falls  from  the  comb  to  the  floor 
of  the  hive  and  is  balled.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  her  majesty  on  the  hive  floor  and  her 
startled  movements  after  such  treatment,  are  both  unusual. 
The  workers,  under  a  misapprehension,  treat  her  as  a 
stranger,  and,  emitting  a  hissing  Sound,  rush  tumultuously 
with  extended  wings  upon  her  from  all  sides,  ruthlessly 
killing  her.  If  the  queen  is  alarmed  by  any  means  or 
strange  in  her  actions,  this  peculiarity  will  assert  itself,  and 
a  queen  the  bees  have  cherished  as  their  mother  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  is  victimised. 

Again,  it  may  occur  when  there  is  little  brood  in  a  hive 
which  is  opened,  and  the  light  falls  directly  upon  the 
queen.  Dissatisfaction  with  their  queen  may  arise  from 
many  causes.  For  instance,  if  a  hive  is  headed  by  a  virgin 
ivhose  fertilisation  has  been  retarded  beyond  the  successful 
limit,  she  may  at  times  be  heard  piping,  and  the  workers 
seen  pulling  her  legs  or  twisting  her  wings.  This  is  pre¬ 
liminary  to  balling.  When  handled,  queens  are  soon 
alarmed,  besides  which,  they  acquire  a  different  scent, 
which  may  cause  the  bees  to  treat  them  as  strangers.  This 
last  point,  though  often  lost  sight  of  by  novices,  is  of  great 
importance.  Queens  are  sometimes  liberated  from  these 
murderous  knots  unharmed,  and  are  still  capable  of  repro¬ 
duction,  but  in  case  a  queen  falls  from  a  comb  to  the  floor 
and  a  knot  of  bees  is  formed,  pick  it  up  and  drop  it  quickly 
into  a  cup  of  water,  when  they  will  leave  the  queen 
and  make  for  the  sides,  failing  which  separate  them  with 
the  smoker.  So  soon  as  the  queen  is  seen  pick  her  up  on  a 
blade  of  grass,  straw,  or  twig,  and  if  she  is  not  too  agitated 
allow  her  to  run  from  the  top  of  the  frames  into  the  hive. 
Watch  her  progress,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of  an  attack 
by  the  bees  remove  and  cage  her. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  handle  the  queen  at  all,  grasp  her 
by  the  thorax  or  second  division  of  the  body  as  lightly  as 
possible.  This  portion,  in  order  to  support  the  muscles  of 
the  wings  is  more  strongly  built  and  consequently^  more 
capable  of  resistance.  The  ovaries  are  situated  in  the 
abdomen,  and  are  at  times  so  full  of  eggs  that  the  least 
pressure  upon  them  might  result  in  a  permanent  injury. 
After  handling  by  the  fingers  it  is  always  advisable  to  cage 
the  queen  alone  in  the  hive  before  liberation.^  To  cage  her 
with  her  own  bees,  however,  would  be  ineffective  though 
not  altogether  impracticable.  Considerable  discretion  is 
required  in  the  selection  of  her  attendants.  The  “  Pipe 
Cover  ”  cage  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  for  this  purpose. 

Place  the  cage  over  the  queen  and  slip  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  underneath  her,  taking  care  to  avoid  maiming  her. 
Now,  without  removing  the  frames  in  the  hive  slide  the 
cage  carefully  from  the  card  over  some  open  honey  cells, 
and  press  it  down  securely,  allowing  sufficient  depth  for 
the  queen’s  movements.  After  twenty-four  hours  an  exami¬ 
nation  may  be  made,  during  which  give  as  little  smoke  as 
possible  to  avoid  disturbing  either  queen  or  bees.  The 
workers  should  not  be  clustering  thickly  on  the  cage,  but 
merely  passing  their  tongues  throueh  the  _  perforations. 
Under  these  conditions  she  may  be  liberated.  If  they  do 
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not  molest  hei’  after  liberation,  but  feed,  lick,  or  clean  her, 
they  may  be  safely  left.  Should  the  queen  be  attacked, 
disperse  the  bees  by  smoking  them  vigorously,  and  confine 
her  another  twelve  hours,  then  try  again. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

- - 


RESTORING  THE  LEADER  OF  A  CONIFER. 


A  correspondent,  “  N.  F.  W.,”  writes:  “A  few  years  ago  I 
planted  a  Silver  Fir,  Picea  peotinata.  A  week  since  I  found  that 
loin  of  the  leader  had  been  cleanly  cut  off.  The  shoot  is  2in 
round  where  cut,  and  about  Sin  below  that  are  two  side  branches 
about  14in  long.  I  was  thinking  I  could  get  one  of  these  for  a 
leader;  and  again  I  thought.  Would  a  graft  grow?  If  you  think 
it  will,  tell  me  w’hat  form  of  graft  w’ould  be  best,  and  the  time 
for  the  operation.” 

[Our  reply  is  that  a  side  branch  will  not  make  a  good  leader. 
Purchase  another  Silver  Fir  wdth  a  good  leader,  and  cut  it  off 
where  it  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  one  you  mean  to  graft  on 
to.  Graft  in  April,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  accompany- 


Fig-  1-  Fig.  3. 

ing  illustrations,  a  (fig.  1)  is  the  scion,  c  the  terminal  shoot  of 
the  tree  to  be  grafted,  a  (fig.  2)  is  the  scion  cut  at  its  lower  end 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge ;  h  (fig.  3)  is  an  enlarged  figurei  of  the 
terminal  shoot  c  (fig.  1),  in  which  a  cleft  is  made  between  the 
crown  buds  at  h.  The  scion,  a,  2,  is  inserted  in  the  cleft,  b,  3, 
and  when  bound  round  by  a  cotton  or  bast  ligature,  and  covered 
with  clay  or  grafting  w'ax,  the-  operation  is  complete.  The  whorl 
of  branches  situated  immediately  under  the  graft  between's  and  c, 
fig.  1,  should  be  shortened  to  half  their  length,  or  tied  down  in 
a  curve,  if  it  is  desirable  to  retain  them,  so  as  to  throw  more 
strength  into  the  graft.] 

- - 


Publications  Received. 

“  Le  Mois  Medico-Chirurgical,”  Decembre,  1902.  *  *  “The 

Tropical  Agriculturist,”  December,  1902.  The  titles  of  some 
of  the  articles  are:  Ceylon  Silkworms,  Different  Eucalypti, 
Humidity  of  the  Atmosphere,  Salt  as  Manure,  the  Eueaiypts 
and  their  Oils,  Tea  and  its  Enemies,  Agriculture  in  Ceylon, 
Fertilizing  Bananas,  and  Journey  to  a  Rubber  Plantation  on  the 
Isthmu.s  of  Columbia.  *  *  “  Journal  dos  Agricultores,”  Rio 

de  Janeiro,  November,  1902.  *  *  “  Garten  Flora,”  December, 

containing  coloured  plate  of  Dendrobium  Brymeriana.  *  * 

“Garten  Flora,”  Berlin,  January  1,  1903,  containing  coloured 
plate  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus.  *  *  « xhe  Canadian  Horticul¬ 

turist,”  December,  1902 — Special  features :  The  Secklo  Pear, 
Cheapest  and  Most  Effective  Spray,  Men  who  have  Succeeded, 
Loudon ;  Maritime  Fruit  Growing,  The  Cedars  of  Lake  Cochi- 
ching.  Fruit  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  The  Park  Ideal.  *  * 

“  The  Selection  of  Roses  for  a  Garden,”  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Jeans, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  vicar  of  Shorwell  and  rector  of  Mottiston,  I.W. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  :  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— The 
recent  dull,  wet  weather,  combined  with  the  mildness,  has  not 
been  favourable  to  the  blossom  development,  as  thei  tendency  is 
more  in  favour  of  wood  growth.  The  chief  tiling  to  aim  at  is 
the  steady  advance  of  thCi  blossom  buds  to  flowering,  they  being 
developed  in  a  comparatively  genial  and  well-ventilated  atmo¬ 
sphere.  When  thus  opened  well  the  flowers  will  be  duly  furnished 
with  poHen,  and  the  pistillate  organs  stout.  Raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  tO'  oOdeg,  if  it  have  been  lower  througli  the  night,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  daybreak,  and  maintain  it  at  that  figure  during 
the  day  by  artificial  means,  putting  on  a  little  air  so  as  to  induce 
a  circulation  without  causing  a  draught.  Maintain  a  genial 
atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  morning 
and  early  in  the  afternoon  on  fine  days,  but  in  dull,  wet  weather 
an  occasional  damping  will  suifice'. 

BY  VENTILATING  EARLY  with  a  suitable  temperature  tlie 
trees  are  kept  in  steady  progress,  the  blossoms  become  perfectly 
developed,  and  fertilisation  then  is  readily  effected.  The  pollen 
may  be  distributed  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  feather,  or 
rabbit’s  tail  mounted  on  a  small  stick,  plume  of  Pampas  Grass, 
or  shaking  the  trellis.  The  night  temperature  must  now  be 
oOdeg  to  oSdeg  in  mild  weather,  55deg  by  day  from  fire  heat, 
advancing  to  65deg  from  sun  heat.  Increase  the  ventilation 
freely  above  oSdeg,  but'  not  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature,  and 
close  at  Godeg,  a  feAv  degrees  advance  from  sun  heat  being  bene¬ 
ficial.  Remember  that  a  well  aerated  atmosphere  is  essential 
for  the  vitality  of  the'  pollen,  and  cross  fertilisation  more  potent 
than  self-impregnation  in  many  cases  ;  besides,  when  pollen  is 
deficient  in  any  variety,  some  should  be  supplied  from  another 
affording  pollen  dust  plenteously. 

DISBUDDING  must  not  be  done  hurriedly,  but  ajiy  strong 
shoots  of  the  previous  year  having  a  tendency  to  push  growth  in 
advance  of  the  others  may  be  commenced  with,  first  removing 
the  growths  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoots,  and  then  removing 
the  side  growths  to  the  number  required,  namely,  one  from  or 
as  near  the  base  as  possible  to  supplant  that  now^  bearing,  and 
another  or  more,  above  or  on  a  level  with  the  fruit,  and  which 
should  be  pinched  at  a  few  inches  of  growth,  or  if  thei  shoot  be 
an  eKtension  leave  growths  at  about  every  15in  or  not  more  than 
18in,  to  form  the  bearing  shoots  of  next  season,  continuing  those 
with  the  leader  intact.  Disbudding,  however,  should  be  com¬ 
menced  before  the  shoots  are  an  inch  long,  and  be  continued  at 
short  intervals  until  no  more  shoots  are  left  than  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  furnishing  the  trees  with  the  wood  of  the  ensuing 
season’s  bearing.  Afford  due,  but  not  excessive  supplies  of  water 
to  the  inside  borders,  and  protect  the  roots  outside  with  dry 
material.  After  the  fruits  are  set  an  occasional  syringing  will 
assist  the  trees  to  cast  off  the  remains  of  the  blossoms,  yet  avoid 
heavy  syringings,  which  have  a  tendency  tO'  weaken  the  growths. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE. — This  may  be  the  first  in  some, 
if  not  most,  establishments.  If  planted  with  the  very  early 
varieties,  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  Early  Louise  Peaches,  Car¬ 
dinal  and  Advance  Nectarines,  ripe  fruit  will  be  had  about  the 
middle  of  May,  the  house  being  closed  at  the  newr  yen,r.  If 
planted  with  such  varieties  as  Hale’s  Early,  A  Bee,  Stirling 
Castle,  Dymond,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  and  Goshawk  Peaches,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  Rivers’  Orange,  Humboldt,  and  Dryden  Nectarines,  the 
fruit^will  ripen  from  the  early  part  of  June,  the  house  being  set 
to  work  at  once.  Employ  fire  heat  only  to  maintain  a  day  tem¬ 
perature  of  50deg,  raising  it  early  to  ensure  the  development  of 
the  blossom  with  light  and  due  airing,  increasing  the  ventilation 
at  Gfideg,  avoiding  cold  currents,  and  allowing  an  advance  of 
5deg  tO'  lOdeg  from  sun  heat  and  corresponding  ventilation.  A 
night  temperature  of  40deg  to  45deg  is  sufficient  until  the  blos¬ 
som  is  well  advanced  for  expansion,  when  it  should  be  gradually 
raised  to  oOdeg.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon  on  fine  days  until  they  show  the  anthers,  when  damping 
the  borders  and  paths  will  be  sufficient,  admitting  a  little  air 
constantly,  with  a  genial  warmth  in  the  pipes.  When  the  pollen 
becomes  ripe  artificial  fertilisation  may  be  resorted  to.  If  water 
is  wanted,  give  a  thorough  supply,  affording  liquid  manure  to 
weakly  trees,  but  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
When  the  blossom  buds  are  superabundant,  remove  those  on  the 
under  side  or  at  the  back  of  the  trellis  by  drawing  the  hand  the 
reverse  way  of  the  growths.  Protect  the  outside  border  with 
litter  or  leaves,  but  not  to  a  depth  causing  the  heat  to  exceed 
GOdeg  to  Godeg. 
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SI  C'C'ESSION  HOUSES. — It  is  not  sound  and  safe  practice 
to  defer  pruning  and  dressing  the  trees  until  the  buds  commence 
swelling.  There  is  then  danger  of  dislocating  the  blossom  buds, 
and  insecticides  are  more  or  less  harmful.  If  any  trees  are  swell¬ 
ing  their  buds  more  rapidly  than  is  desired,  as  occurs  when  the 
houses  have  been  used  for  plants,  a  covering  of  mats  over  the 
roof  lights  will  prevent  the  temperature  being  raised  by  sun 
heat  to  a  prejudicial  degree,  retarding  thq  .blossoms  considerably 
in  developing.  Late  flowering  is  mostly  a  sign  of  a  good  set,  the 
sap  being  less  active,  and  does  not  evaporate  because  the  wood  is 
riper,  thereby  2iot  exciting  root  and  top  growth  unduly.  Where 
the  roof  lights  are  off  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  retarding  the 
bl(^soms,  as  the  weather  Avill  do  that  far  better  than  any  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  Houses  with  fixed  roofs  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  by  free  ventilation.  The  house  to  be 

STARTED  EARLY  IN  FEBRUARY,  and  the  trees  not  pre¬ 
viously  having  been  forced,  should  now  be  closed,  but  if  regu- 
Urly  forced  or  started  at  that  time  they  will  not  require  any 
inducement  to  start  at  the  proper  time.  The  borders  must  be 
brought  into  a  properly  moist  condition,  merely  excluding  frost, 
and  ventilating  fully  above  SOdeg.  If  necessary  suppl3'  water  at 
the  roots,  or  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Let  the  roof  lights  remain  off  these  until 
the  blossom  buds  swell.  Complete,  however,  the  pruning  and 
dressing  of  the  trees  and  cleansing  the  house  as  favourable 
weather  for  such  work  permits.  The  buds  take  no  harm  until 
they  commence  swelling,  and  even  then  are  proof  against  frost 
^lntil  the  flowers  show  clear  of  the  scales  of  the  buds.  Then  the 
lights  maj'  be  put  on,  for  which  there  is  usually  no  necessity  until 
middle  February  or  earl,v  in  March.  Where  the  roof  lights  are 
fixed  air  must  be  given  to  the  fullest  extent,  keeping  as  cool  as 
possible,  and  taking  care  that  the  trees  do  not  suffer  for  lack  of 
moisture  at  the  roots. — St.  Albans. 


**  *  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


PLAN  OF  A  AIAZE  (H.  H.). — We  are  having  the  plan  repro¬ 
duced  again,  and  hope  soon  to  let  you  have  it  through  our 
columns. 

ROSA  ANEMON.lUFLORA  (Somerset). — This  is  a  white  China 
or  Monthl.v  Rose,  properl^^  a  variet.v  of  R.  indica,  and  makes  a 
good  bush  Garden  Rose. 

THE  BOTHY-PLAN  COMPETITION.  — We  have  received  a 
dozen  plans  in  this  competition,  one  all  the  way  from  South 
Africa,  and  the  best  of  these  will  be  published  during  this 
month. 

MARKET  QUANTITIES  OF  PRODUCTS  (F.).— Fr^i 
Mes.srs.  Lever  Bros,  jjocket-book  we  quote:  “A  bunch  of  Turnips 
is  twenty  to  twentj"-five ;  ditto  of  Carrots,  thirty-six  to  fortjN 
A  tall.v  of  Cabbages  is  five  dozen  ;  a  small  bunch  of  Celery  con¬ 
tains  six  heads,  but  a  ‘  large  ’  bundle  should  contain  twenty 
heads.  A  pottle'  of  Strawberries  is  half  a  gallon;  a  sieve  of 
Cherries  is  481b,  while  a  sieve  of  Currants  is  twenty  quarts.  A 
.score  of  Lettuce  should  have  twentj"-two  heads.  Two  pounds  of 
new  Potatoes  is  often  called  a  punnet.” 

PLANTING  SHRUBS  (An  Old  Subscriber). — We  are  willing 
to  help  you,  but  feel  at  a  great  dtsadvantage,  inasmuch  as  your 
lilaii  is  not  drawn  to  scale,  and  ,you  leave  us  to  guess  at  the  width 
from  the  flower  beds  to  the  path  at  a,  b,  c,  and  d  on  the  plan. 
M  e  doubt  very  much  if  you  have  nearlv  .sufficient  space  for  either 
of  the  Piceas.  As  the  lawn  appears  narrow,  we  should  have 
thought  that  narrow  columnar  shrubs  of  the  Irish  Yew  type  much 
more  .suitable,  planting  them  in  pairs,  one  pair  in  the  angles  on 
each  side  a,  so  as  to  not  obstruct  the  flower  bed;  the  next  pair 
in  the  angles  between  the  oval-shaiied  and  oblong  bed ;  another 
pair  in  corresponding  portions  bc,yond :  and  the  next  pair  at  c 
and  D  on  the  plan.  If  you  like  to  send  u.s  a  plan  of  the  lawn  and 
flower  bfids  drawn  to  scale  so  that  we  can  Understand  the  extent 
of  space,  repeating  j'our  wish,  \'our  letter  shall  have  our  best 
attention;  we  cannot  answer  jmur  present  letter  satisfactorily. 


HEATING  A  FRAME  (F.  C.).— For  such  a  small  place  as 
3'ours,  the  tinj"  heater  which  we  figured  some  years  ago,  and 

bi’ing  again  to 
notice,  would 
seem  to  answer 
verj'  well.  By 
careful  manage¬ 
ment  a  nice 
warmth  can  be 
maintained  from 
the  little  gas  or 
oil-heated  boiler 
which  is  figured 
1)3'  the  side  of  the  frame,  the  protector  being  placed  back  to 
expose  the  boiler.  The  tiny  pipe  is  carried  round  the  inside  of 
the  frame.  The  boiler  and  lamp  together  are  onl3'  1ft  high.  I£ 
this  form  of  boiler  is  not  readily  obtainable,  modifications  of 
it  are,  and  ma3'  be  equally  as  serviceable. 

A  ROSE  CATALOGUE  (H.  P.). — Other  than  the  nurser3'- 
men’.s  catalogues,  we  believe'  your  best  guide  to  be  the  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  exhibition  and  garden  Roses  (oth  ed.)  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  post  free  for  2s.,  from  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

HYACINTH  ROOTS  DECAYED  (C.  S.).— If  the  roots  are  in 
the  deplorable  condition  3'ou  represent,  we  know  of  no  other  plan 
for  inducing  growth  than  removing  the  pernicious  soil  from  them 
and  potting  in  sand3'  loam  with  some  crushed  charcoal  for  sui'- 
rounding  the  bulbs.  When  bulbs  are  plunged  outside  it  is  easy 
to  throw  off  heav3’  rains  by  thatched  hurdles,  boards,  or  shutters  ; 
but  we  suspect  tbe  soil  emplo3'ed  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
evil.  It  must  either  have  contained  something  injurious  or  of 
such  a  retentive  nature  as  to  have  been  rendered  sour  by  stagnant 
water.  A  sandy  porous  soil  should  always  be  used  from  which 
water  can  drain  freely.  The  bulb  farms  of  Holland  are  composed 
mainly  of  sand,  almost  a  “  blowing  sand  ”  in  hot  weather.  N.B. — 
This  reply  was  prepared  for  insertion  last  week,  and  we  regret  it 
was  accicientally  overlooked  by  the  printer,  but  as  3mu  appear  to 
have  commenced  doing  very  much  what  we  have  suggested  we 
are  glad  to  feel  that  no  serious  inconvenience  is  likely  to  result 
b3'  the  delay. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un- 
ansicered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (.J.  T.,  Bournemouth). — 1,  Bulbophyllura  Dayanum  ; 
2,  Masdevallia  Chinnera  var.  (F.  B.). — 1,  Dendrobium  cassiope  ;  2, 
Epaeris  sp. ;  3,  Dendrobium  aureum.  (N.  J.). — 1,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  ;  2,  Rcinwardtia  trigyna  ;  3,  Lonicera  fragrans  ;  4,  Hamamelis 
arborea.  (J.  Turner). — 1,  Begonia  fuchsioides ;  2,  B.  manicata;  3, 
Coi'dyline  terminalis  var. ;  4,  Ho3'a  imperialis ;  5,  Odontoglossum 
gloriosum.  (E.  C.,  Westerfield). — Have  not  yet  compared  specimen. 
((  V.  A.). — Dendrobium  aurea.  (Cedo  Nulli). — Next  week._  (B.  A.  C.). 
— 1,  Thuiopsis  (Thuia)  dolobrata  ;  2,  Retinospora  (now  included  under 
Cupi’essus)  pisifera  aurea  ;  3,  Thuia  gigantea  ;  4,  Cupressus  liaw'son- 
iana  filifera  ;  5,  Biota  orientalis  ;  6,  Cupressus. 


Meteorological  Obseryations  at  ChiswicL 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chi.s- 
wick.  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.ti. 

0 

1S02-3. 

oi 
•;s.2 
«  > 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

.5 

‘3 

Ph 

At 

1-ft, 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Lowest 
Temperatur 
on  Grass. 

December 

and 

January. 

s 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

43 

cn 

(U 

bo 

K 

43 

03 

0 

S 

0 

J 

Sunday  ...28 

s.w. 

deg. 

45-9 

deg. 

41-9 

deg. 

47-9 

deg. 

45-8 

Ins. 

0.20 

deg. 

44'9 

deg. 

45'7 

deg. 
47  0 

deg. 

40-8 

Monday  ...29 

s.w. 

37-4 

36  0 

41-6 

34-0 

— 

43-4 

45’8 

47-0 

27-7 

Tuesday  ...30 

s.w. 

360 

33-9 

40-9 

34-2 

014 

40-7 

450 

470 

26-9 

Wed'sday  31 

w.s.w. 

37-8 

36-6 

41-9 

33-5 

— 

39-4 

44-1 

47-0 

24T 

Thursday  1 

s.w. 

302 

29-7 

45-1 

27-2 

Oil 

38-6 

43-3 

46-8 

17-3 

Friday  ...  2 

S.E. 

44-9 

44-1 

52-4 

29-5 

0  05 

37-7 

42-7 

46-7 

19-2 

Saturday  3 

s.w. 

49-2 

45-1 

50-3 

44'5 

0-10 

40-6 

42-6 

46-3 

36-5 

Means  ... 

40  2 

38-2 

45-7 

35  5 

Total. 

0-60 

40-8 

44-2 

.46-8 

27-5 

Another  week  of  dull,  dark,  show'ery  weather,  with  a  low  tempe¬ 
rature  generally.  A  heavy  hailstorm,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  passed  over  the  district  on  the  3rd  inst. 
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Trade  Catalogaes  Received. 

(leo,  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Maidstone.  -.Src(f.s. 

W.  Froinow  and  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nurseries.  Chiswick.  -  S'efds. 

W.  .J.  (Godfrey,  Exinouth.  Devon. — New  and  Select  Chri/santJicmnnis. 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  The  Royal  Seed  and  Nursery  Establisinneut, 
Carlisle.— Shreds. 

Sir  -James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd.,  22,.  Upper  Sackville  Street.  Dublin.- - 
Seeds. 


W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Seeds  and  Garden  Sundries. 
John  Peed  and  Son,  "West  Norwood,  S.E. —  Seeds. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  Scotland. — Gardening  Guide. 

Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. — Seeds. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— Jannary  7th, 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  Blenheims,  Grapes,  Alicantes  ...  1  6  to  2  6 

bush.  7  0  to  0  0  ,,  Colman  .  16  2  6 

,,  culinary,  bush.  3  0  4  0  Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

,,  King  Pippins,  Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

^-sieve  3  0  0  0  Pears,  dessert,  ^-sieve  3  0  6  0 

Bananas .  10  0  15  0  ,,  stewing,  |-sieve  2  6  3  6 

Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb.  0  5  0  0  Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Grapes,  Muscat  .  3  0  5  0  each .  2  6  5  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts, 

sieve . 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  new,  bun.  ... 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  ...  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d  I  s.  d.  s.  d 

2  0to3  0  Horseradish,  bunch  ...  2  0  to  2  6 

1  6  0  0  Leeks,  bunch  .  0  1^  0  2 

2  0  0  0  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  13  0  0 

0  6  0  0  Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8  10 

I  Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2  0  0 

1  6  0  0  Onions,  bushel  .  3  0  4  0 

3  0  0  0  Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  0  0 

0  2  0  0  Potatoes,  cwt .  5  0  6  0 

2  0  2  6  Radishes,  doz .  10  0  0 

10  13  Spinach,  bush .  2  0  2  6 

10  0  12  0  Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles, 

1  6  0  0  per  case  .  4  0  4  6 

0  2  0  0  Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0to5 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

3 

0 

0  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30  0 

8 

0 

Id  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

Myrtles,  doz.  . 

6 

0 

9 

6 

doz . 

4 

0 

5  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30  0 

Draciena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30  0 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitebi,  48’s, 

21 

0 

63  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Erica  melanthera,  doz. 

24 

0 

30  0 

doz . 

24 

0 

30 

0 

,,  hyenialis  . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Primulas  . 

4 

0 

5  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Solanums  . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

12  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Arums,  doz . 

4 

0to5 

0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 

9  0tol8  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

bnchs . 

8  0 

9  0 

doz.  bunches  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Marguerites,  white. 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

3 

1 

9 

doz.  bnchs . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

bun. 

6 

0 

12  0 

bunch  . 

0  6 

0 

0 

,,  doz.  blooms 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 

2 

6 

4 

0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

0 

9 

1 

0 

,,  paper  white,  ,, 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

0  9 

1 

6 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Daffodils,  single,  doz. 
bnch . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

doz . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  double,  doz. 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

bnch . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

18  0 

0 

0 

Freesia,  white,  doz. 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

2  6 

3 

0 

bnch . 

2  0 

3 

0 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Tulips,  pink,  doz. buch. 

10 

0 

1.5 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  white. 

10 

0 

15 

0 

bnchs . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  yellow. 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1 

6 

0 

0 

,,  terra  cotta  ,, 

10  0 

15 

0 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  lancifolium  alb. 

2  0 

2 

6 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

2  0 

0 

0 

,,  Marie  Louise... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  longiflorum  ... 

4 

0 

5 

0 

The  Careful  Preparation  of  Food. 


Of  course,  all  foods  should  be  carefully  prepared  before 
being  placed  in  manger  or  trough.  We  had  nearly  headed 
this  article  “  Careful  Cooks,”  but  thought  perhaps  the 
Editor  might  think  it  savoured  too  much  of  Mrs.  Beeton  or 
Mrs.  Glasse.  It  would  seem  funny  to  apply  the  term 
“  cook  ”  to  a  worker  on  the  farm,  but  many  of  the  workers 
have  to  become  cooks,  through  stress  of  circumstances  and 
the  increase  of  nice  steaming  apparatus.  There  are  cooks 
and  cooks,  and  some  men  become  most  handy  (and  shall 
we  say  natty  7).  At  any  rate,  they  manage  to  turn  out 
savoury  messes,  with  little  or  no  mess  and  w'aste. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Potato  ;  that  is  the  real  test  of  a 
cook.  The  Potatoes  used  for  stock  feeding  are  not  the 
best ;  they  are  small,  damaged  with  fork  or  ploughshare, 
uneven  shape,  and  green  ended.  These  are  all  put  aside  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  with  them  will  be  found  a  large 
proportion  of  mother  earth.  Now,  earth  is  not  food  ; 
neither  can  any  animal  assimilate  it.  A  careful  man  will 
not  mind  fetching  a  few  extra  buckets  of  water,  and  he 
won’t  mind  the  labour  entailed  by  hand-picking  any  very 
vile  specimens,  or  even  cutting  out  pieces  where  the  eaiTh 
is  firmly  embedded.  Washing  “  taties  ”  is  not  as  easy  a.Si  it 
looks,  and  is  a  job  that  is  often  slipped.  .  ,  (,■ 

There  are  mechanical  Potato  washers,  which  on  a  large 
fann  are  almost  a  necessity.  How  shall  we  describe  bneL 
A  skeleton  barrel  revolving  horizontally  in  a  large  tub  of 
water.  But  if  the  w’ater  has  become  a  puddle,  the  Potatoes 
emerge  little  better  than  "when  they  went  in.  Steamed  or 
boiled  Potatoes  are  usually  mashed  and  mixed  with  meal, 
any  house  refuse  or  spare  old  milk,  and  if  they  are  mashed 
when  hot,  they  mix  as  well  again.  The  better  mashed^  the 
better  food.  We  have  seen  cunning  pigs  quietly  “  snout  ” 
out  the  bits  of  Potato,  and  leave  them  on  one  side  ;  but  if 
the  mass  is  properly  blended  they  cannot  manage  this. 
All  cooked  food  is  liable  to  turn  sour  and  ferment,  and  ho-ft"^ 
often  does  the  yardman  ever  think  of  turning  on  a  jet  of 
steam  or  boiling  water  into  his  mash  tubs,  and  scalding 
them  out  thoroughly  7  We  have  seen  steamhouses  as  clean 
as  kitchens,  and  we  have  also  seen  them  like  pigsties. 

We  do  not  hold  with  swill  tubs  at  all;  but  if,  hs  a 
necessary  evil,  they  must  be,  do  let  them  partake  of: a 
thorough  good  cleaning  (scalding)  as  often  as  possible: 
They  are  often  little  better  t  han  seething  masses  of  eorrup-^ 
tion.  Many  a  calf  (hand  fed)  is  lost  entirely  because  either 
the  milk  was  not  absolutely  sweet,  or  the  pail  or  vessel  in 
which  it  was  serv’ed  was  not  clean.  The  nose  is  a 
better  test  than  the  eye,  and  it  does  not  take  much  decayed 
milk  to  render  a  large  quantity  of  food  entirely  unsuited  to 
a  young  stomach  and  weak  digestion. 

Just  a  word  about  swill  tubs  again.  If  you  have  them 
at  all,  see  that  they  are  very  small,  so  that  they  are  soon 
emptiecl.  Use  two,  and  let  two  sweeten;  it  is  much  the 
most  wholesome  way.  We  know  quite  well  that  strong 
pigs  can  practically  digest  almost  anything,  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  made  into  sanitary  dustbins, 
and  to  young  pigs  sour  nasty  food  is  fatal. 

There  is  a  mixture  used  on  farms  which  cooks  itself  ; 
but  it  must  be  properly  blended.  Pulp,  that  is,  cut  barley 
straw,  oat  straw  or  chaff,  and  Swedes  or  Turnips  put 
through  the  cutter,  with  a  layer  of  straw,  a  layer  of  desic- 
catecl  roots,  a  sprinkle  of  salt,  a  few  malt  culms,  or  dried 
grains,  and  so  on.  Let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  when  it 
will  have  generated  a  pleasant  heat,  and  it  makes  a  capital 
food.  The  roots  must  be  well  and  carefully  cleaned  or 
trimmed,  so  that  all  possible  earth  is  removed. 

We  were  for  a  long  time  in  close  proximity  to  a  large 
Shire  Horse  Stud,  and  we  picked  up  a  good  many  hints 
respecting  the  bill  of  fare.  The  horses  were  at  first  iinder 
the  immediate  management  of  a  hard-headed  Scot,  and  his 
system  was  dry,  hard  corn,  and  plenty  of  it.  Never  did 
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horses  look  better,  well  groomed,  and  well  exercised  ;  but 
the  day  of  reckoning  came,  as  it  does  always  sooner  or 
later,  and  by-and-by,  when  travelling  time  came,  legs 
failed,  and  there  were  constantly  breakdowns.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  good  top  if  the  legs  won’t  carry  if?  The  Scotch¬ 
man  left  us  for  the  States,  and  an  entirely  new  system 
of  feeding  obtained.  Everything,  roots  of  all  kinds,  were 
boiled  and  steamed.  The  food  was  administered  hot,  and 
the  horses  were  sleeker  than  ever.  Now  no  fever  in  feet 
or  legs,  but  a.  worse  evil  befel.  There  were  constantly  cases 
of  influenza  ;  both  the  common  sort';  not  worse  than  a  bad 
cold,  then  the  complicated  edition,  often  followed  by  con¬ 
gestion,  and  sometimes  by  pneumonia.  The  least  exposure 
or  over-exertion  had  to  be  guarded  against,  and  this,  for 
horses  intended  as  the  sires  of  hard-worked  draught  horses, 
was  not  at  all  as  it  should  be.  A  judicious  blend  of  the 
com  and  root  business  would  hit  the  happy  mean ; 
either  extreme  is  fatal. 

If  stock,  when  in  health,  are  often  carelessly  or  im¬ 
properly  fed,  what  about  stock  when  ailing?  We  all  know 
how,  in  case  of  sickness,  the  appetite  is  fretful  and  capri¬ 
cious,  and  yet  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  food 
should  be  taken.  It  is  not  enough  to  put  a  meal  before 
a  sick  animal ;  it  must  be  a  meal  of  suitable  nature,  and  if 
one  thing  does  not  tempt,  something  else  must  be  tried.  If 
the  food  is  not  eaten  up  at  once,  it  won’t  be.  Horses  in 
particular  will  not  look  at  anything  that  has  been  before 
them  some  time.  They  are  funny  things,  and  very  human 
in  their  likes  and  dislikes. 

Of  all  foods  used  for  invalids,  perhaps  there  is  not  one 
more  general  than  a  bran  mash,  and  very  wholesome  a  food 
it  is  properly  made  and  freshly  served.  Properly  made,  not 
with  warm  or  lukewarm  water,  but  with  water  at  boiling 
point ;  that  makes  a  material  difference.  Mind,  no  animal 
can  take  it  at  that  temperature,  but  by  covering  the  vessel 
up  so  that  the  steam  does  not  escape,  you  improve  the 
mixture,  and  then  give  it  when  new-milk-warm.  Not  too 
much  at  a  time,  please,  and  if  the  horse  refuses  it,  and  be 
suflering  from  any  cold  or  cough,  or  form  of  influenza, 
don’t  on  removal  offer  it  to  other  stock.  The  fact  that  it 
has  been  breathed  over,  or  subjected  to  any  droppings 
from  nostril  or  mouth,  will  render  it  a  fine  medium  of  in¬ 
fection.  Sometimes  the  manger,  if  it  be  a  wooden  one,  has 
got  sour  and  unpleasant  by  constantly  holding  mashes  or 
other  wet  foods.  We  should  not  like  the  same  unwashed 
plate  meal  after  meal.  Oatmeal  gruel  is  very  acceptable 
sometimes,  and  will  create,  as  well  as  appease,  an  appetite  ; 
but  neither  men  nor  horses  like  this  food  “  bishopped,”  and 
it  will  “  bishop  ”  in  an  old  pan  before  you  can  say  “  knife.” 

We  want  a  long  paragraph  to  sing  the  praises  of  linseed 
gruel  or  tea,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  and  on  a  farm  it 
is  constantly  in  demand.  Oftenest  it  is  made  from 
crushed  cake.  Of  course,  this  preparation  is  not  so  rich  in 
oil  as  that  made  from  the  whole  or  crushed  seed.  Its  use 
will  come  under  two  heads;  wonderfully  soothing  in  all 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  wonderfully  cool¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  nourishing  to  the  system,  when  it  has  been 
once  loaded  by  a  long  course  of  dry  corn.  A  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive  which  leaves  no  ill  effects.  As  careless,  stupid  cooks 
usually  over-thicken  gravies  and  sauces,  so  the  amateur 
generally  stints  his  water  in  proportion  to  his  linseed.  He 
forgets  it  swells  and  soon  forms  a  thick  glutinous  mass,  not 
attractive  to  anybody  or  anything,  and  linseed,  too,  like 
oatmeal,  is  easily  burnt  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

A  well-known  authority  prescribes  half  a  pound  of  lin¬ 
seed  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  as  the  Scottish  way  of 
making  porridge  is  to  bring  the  water  to  a  boil,  and  then 
cast  in  the  meal  by  handfuls,  so  this  is  far  the  best  way  to 
do  with  linseed.  With  anything  like  attention  it  is  far  less 
apt  to  stick  and  burn  so  treated.  If  this  is  intended  as  a 
drink,  the  seeds  may  be  strained  out,  and  afterwards  mixed 
with  mash  or  meal. 

In  some  stables  linseed  is  always  kept  in  soak,  and  a 
“  drink  ”  of  this  is  given  occasionally.  We  are  great  advo¬ 
cates  for  this  system,  provided  the  mixture  is  not  allowed 
to  turn  sour.  Many  a  horse  will  pick  at  a  nice  fresh  carrot 
when  off  its  feed,  say  from  over-exertion  or  a  passing  ail¬ 
ment.  We  wish  all  the  oats  given  to  horses  were  what  they 
seem.  Can  oats  be  adulterated?  you  ask.  Well,  not 
exactly  that,  but  there  are  various  qualities,  and  the  best 
are  not  generally  kept  for  home  consumption.  Oats  are 
often  harv'ested  last  of  all  crops,  and  stand  out  to  be 
thoroughly  weathered  and  often  spoiled.  In  the  best 
sample  there  is  but  a  small  grain  in  proportion  to  the 


husk,  and  what  of  the  indifferent  sarhples  ?  Horses,  too, 
suffer  from  their  teeth,  and  it  must  be  a  wonderful  relief  to 
them  in  such  cases  to  find  their  corn  crushed,  bruised,  or 
ground,  or  even  steamed. 

Some  of  our  remarks  about  Oats  and  their  indifferent 
quality  will  equally  apply  to  hay.  All  is  not  nutritious  that 
is  made,  and  when  the  quantity  taken  is  but  small,  that 
quantity  should  be  of  the  best.  There  is,  too,  extract  of 
hay  (not  the  scent,  but  the  tea),  and  a  nice  change  it  is  for 
the  sick  equine.  See  that  the  water  boils,  is  the  formula 
to  be  observed.  A  little  malt,  a  little  boiled  barley,  a 
little  fresh  grass  or  green  meat  of  some  sort,  will  often  be 
taken  when  the  appetite  is  variable  and  mostly  bad.  Variety 
is  the  watchword  ;  wholesome  variety,  and  a  very  little  at  a 
time. 

One  last  word  about  poultry  feeding,  and  we  have  done. 
All  admit  that  a  hot  meal  is  the  proper  thing  for  breakfast. 
It  usually  takes  the  form  of  paste  of  some  sort ;  that  is, 
floury  meal  very  imperfectly  blended  with  boiling  water. 
Some  of  it  is  far  too  wet,  other  too  dry,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  feed  thus  wasted.  Ducks  can  spoon  up  slops, 
not  fowls,  and  no  bird  can  manage  the  dry  meat.  When, 
too,  this  mixture,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is  often  only  spread 
on  the  ground,  or  in  low  shallow  pans,  where  as  much  is 
trodden  under  foot  and  dirtied  as  would  make  a  really 
good  meal  for  many  fowls.  There  is  no  implement  that 
will  mix  up  the  food  so  well  as  the  hand  ;  but  the  hand 
does  not  like  boiling  water.  The  paste  should  be  such  as 
would  easily  be  rolled  into  pills,  dry  and  clean  and  friable. 
With  food  of  this  sort  there  would  be  little  or  no  waste, 
especially  if  placed  in  troughs  into  which  the  fowls  could 
not  get  themselves ;  troughs  tarred  over  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals. 

Just  back  to  the  horses  a  minute.  We  wonder  how 
many  of  our  readers  fully  appreciate  the  harm  done  to 
horses  by  the  use  of  dusty,  fusty,  hay  '2  Many  a  horse  has 
gone  “  wrong  in  his  wind  ”  through  nothing  else,  and  where 
a  horse  is  “  \\Tong  in  his  wind  ”  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of^ 
hay  at  all ;  it  only  aggravates  the  trouble,  and  by  judicious 
care  a  horse  \<'ith  “bellows  to  mend”  may  be  kept  on  the 
go  a  long  time. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  closing  days  of  1902  have  been  remarkable  for  their  mild¬ 
ness,  and  for  a  gale,  which  did  sore  damage  in  the  stackyards. 
It  has  taught  many  farmers  a  lesson  on  careless  thatching.  The 
stacks  which  were  exposed  to  the  w'est  stood  fairly  well,  for 
the  good  reason  that  special  care  had  been  given  to  making 
them  stormproof.  Those  which  were  more  sheltered  were  in 
ihany  cases  entirely  unroofed,  the  corn  being  blown  all  over 
the  adjoining  fields.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  rain  before  it 
was  possible  to  repair  the  damage,  for  a  heavy  dow'iipour  must 
have  been  most  serious  when  so  much  good  grain  lay  exposed. 

In  one  yard  we  saw,  which  contained  many  long  and  very 
narrow  stacks  of  Barley  and  Oats,  the  wdiole  were  almost  levelled, 
being  left  like  the  undulations  of  the  prairie.  Whether  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  it  rainproof  again  we  do  not  know.  Our 
own  suggestion  was  the  introduction  of  a  threshing  set  and  to 
restack  the  straw'  after  removing  the  corn.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  a  good  number  of  unroofed  stacks  threshed  prematurely. 

It  will  be  a  pity  if  it  is  so,  for  markets  are  not  very  firm, 
though  the  downward  tendency  of  early  December  has  been 
checked.  .  The  reason  why  stack  roofs  do  not  withstand  storms 
as  well  as  they  once  did  is  to  be  found  probably  in  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  skilled  thatchers.  On  many  farms  there  is  not  one 
man  wdio  is  capable  of  fastening  thatch  so  as  to  withstand  a 
really  heavy  gale.  When  one  stack  is  unroofed  and  another 
untouched  in  a  more  exposed  situation,  there  must  have  been 
a  great  difference  in  the  thatching.  Just  after  harvest  an  old 
hand,  and  a  skilled  one,  told  us  that  he  had  been  thatching 
at  4d.,  Id.,  and  l^d.  per  square  yard.  He  showed  us  a  l^d.  stack, 
w  ith. pardonable  pride.  On  being  asked  what  ^d.  w'ork  was  like, 
he  said  “Well!  it’s  thatched!”  It  is  to  be- hoped  those  stacks 
have  been  thrashed. 

The  open  weather  has  been  favourable  for  sheep ;  the  lair 
is  good,  and  they  are  doing  very  well.  The  earlier  Turnips  are 
lasting  too  long  and  losing  their  quality ;  they  are,  many  of 
them,  too  big  for  due  solidity.  Notwithstanding  a  free  use  for 
the  cattle,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  visible  supply  per 
head...  per  week  up  to  April.  The  men  are  occupied  in  laying 
some  "old  hedges,  but  employment  for  the  horses  is  rather 
scarce.  We  should  like  to  be  getting  on  with  Potato  delivery, 
but  our  purchasers  are  shy  at  ordering  away.  There  is  a  fair 
trade  in  the  big  markets,  so  they  must  be  waiting  for  a  bigger 
profit.  We  shall  not  be  wanting  to  sort  and  deliver  Potatoes 
when  the  land  is  ready  for  Barley  sowing. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  for  securing  a 
•supply  of  vegetables  “the  year  round,”  and  for  keeping 
the  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with 
abundance  of  Flowers  to  cut  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the 
best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  the 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following 
luseful  Vegetables Beans  (Broad  and  French),  Beet, 
Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum, 
•Carrot,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Colewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Cress,  Endive,  Herbs,  I.,eek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard, 
•Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish,  Salsify,  Savoy 
Cabbage,  Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  BARR’S  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,  5/6,  7/6,  12/6,  42/-,  03/-.  and  105/-.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS.  The  “Seed 
Guide”  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful 
Annuals  and  Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  and  many  sterling  Novelties. 

All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  Kin^  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries:  Long  Ditton,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


ESTABLISHED  1832, 

No  conncclion  loitli  any  other  Jinn  of  a  similar  name. 


Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


Spring/ 


Catalog/ue 

For  1903, 

OF 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

AND 

BULBS  &  PLANTS, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  their  Offices  at 
OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  co  their 
General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO. 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E  C. 

No.  1177.— VOL.  XLVI .  THIRD  Shrier 


SPECIAL  ^FFER. 

I^IBRANS 


Deciduous, 

Ornamental-Foliaged  and 
Flowering  Trees. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  special  to 
this  advertisement.  When  ordering 
please  mention  this  paper. 

Acer  colchicum  rubrum— 

7  to  Sft .  2/-  each,  21/-  doz. 

,,  dasycarpum  — 

6  CO  Sft .  1/C  each,  15/-  doz. 

,,  platanoides  lacinlatum  (Hawk’s  Claw)— 
Standards  with  Sft.  clsar 

stems .  2/.  each,  18/-  doz. 

,,  pseudo-platanus  brilliantlssima— 
Standards  with  4  to  6ft 

stems .  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

Amygdalus  (Almond)  Bitter  .and  Sweet— 

.Strong  stanciards  IS/-,  21/-,  and  30/-  doz. 
Birch  (silver  weeping)— 

8  to  left.  ..  ..  15/.  to  18/- doz. 

10  to  12ft .  24/- to  30/- doz. 

12  to  14ft .  42/-  doz. 

,,  fern-leaved,  7  to  Oft.  . .  18/-  to  24/-  doz. 

Carpinus  Betulus  (Hornbeam)- 

8  to  10  ft.  ..  ..  18/- doz. 

Cherries,  double  flowering,  of  sort;' — 

Strong  standards  . .  18/-  to  24/-  doz. 

Crataegus  (Hawthorn),  of  sorts,  iccluding  Cockspur, 
double  crimsou.  single  scarlet,  and  others — 

Strong  standards  15/-,  18/-,  and  24/-  doz. 
Fagus  (Beech),  common  — 

6  to  7ft .  12/- doz. 

7  to  Sft .  18/-  doz. 

,,  purple,  6  to  Sft .  24/-  to  30/-  doz. 

8  to  1  Off .  30/- to  36/- doz. 

Fraxinus  (Ash),  common— 

6  to  Sft .  0/-  doz. 

S  to  10ft .  15/- to  18/- doz. 

10  to  1-Ht .  21/-  to  30/-  doz. 

12  to  14ft .  42/-  doz. 

large  specimens  ,.  . .  5/-  to  7/6  each. 

„  Aucubaefolia,  strong 

standards .  IS/-  to  24/-  doz. 

„  Weeping,  of  sorts, 
with  stout,  straight  stems 

and  good  heads  ..  ..  18/-,  24/-,  &  30/- doz. 

Laburnum,  common— 

6  to  Sft .  9/-  doz. 

8  to  10ft .  15/- doz. 

10  to  12ft .  24/-  doz. 

,,  of  sorts,  strong  trees,  ..  15/-,  18/-,  &  21/- doz. 
Poplar.  Balsam  — 

5  to  Oft .  4/- doz  , ,  2o/- 100. 

6  to  Sft .  6/-  doz  ,  40/-  100. 

8  to  10ft.  ..  ..  ..  9/- doz.,  65/.  100. 

,,  canadensis  (Black  Italian )— 

5  to  Oft .  3/- doz.,  20/-  100. 

,,  canadensis  nova— 

6  to  Sft .  5/- doz.,  35/- lOO. 

,,  candicans  (Ontario)— 

6  to  Sft .  6/-  doz.,  40/-  100. 

8  to  10ft .  8/-  doz.,  50/-  100. 

Poplar  fastigiata  (Lombardy)  - 

6  to  Sft .  5/- doz.,  35/-  100. 

10  to  l'2ft .  12/-  doz.,  80/-  100. 

Pyrus  aria  (White  Beam)  — 

6  to  Sft .  9/-  doz. 

8  to  lOfC .  15/-  to  18/-  doz. 

10  to  12tt .  21/-  to  30/-  doz. 

,,  of  sorts,  stronr  1  rees  ..  12/-,  18/- to  24/- doz. 
Pyrus  aucuparla  (Mount, ain  Ash)— 

6  to  Sft .  9/-  doz. 

8  to  10ft.  . .  . .  . .  15/-  doz. 

10  to  12ft .  IS/-  to  24/-  doz. 

of  sorts,  strong  trees,  9/-,  12/.,  and  18/-  doz. 
Robinia  pseudo-acacia,  of  sorts— 

6  to  Sft .  12/-  to  18/-  dcz. 

Tilia  (Lime)- 

6  to  7ft .  12/-  doz. 

7  to  Sft.  . .  . .  . .  15/-  doz. 

8  to  10ft .  24/-  doz. 

10  to  12ft .  36/-  to  42/-  doz. 
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Possibilities  of  Hybridising. 

an  infinite  variety  of  waysj 
gardening  bas  undoubtedly  yiro- 
gressed  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  volume 
of  good  gardening  is  probably 
greater  to. day  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Of  cour.se,  the  croakers  are 
continually  telling  us  that  in  certain 
directions  we  can  show  no  examples  of 
culture  which  will  approach  in  excellence  the 
accomplishments  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
but  that  is  because  our  ideas  have  changed  and 
the  skill  of  gardeners  has  been  directed  into 
different  channels  instead  of  following  the  old 
grooves.  To  my  mind,  this  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  attractions  of  the  “gentle  art,”  as  the 
development  of  new  ideas  and  ideals  gives 
keen  relish  for  the  work,  and  brings  into  the 
horticultural  fold  hosts  of  recruits,  who  with¬ 
out  such  development  would  have  remained 
outside. 

Each  generation  seems  in  turn  to  wonder  in 
what  direction  the  succeeding  will  advance, 
and  not  a  few’sometimes  assert-  that  there  will 
be  no  advance;  but  just  as  surely  as  the  time 
passes  by,  a  distinctly  forward  movement  can 
be  traced.  In  what  direction  the  greatest  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  made  during  the  present  century 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  see  with  the  eyes 
of  a  “  seer,”  but  I  can  discern  a  direction  in 
which  vast  and  wonderful  things  may  be 
accomplished  when  the  knowledge  gained  in 
some  directions  is  applied  patiently  and 
regularly  to  all  kinds  of  garden  crops;  I  refer 
!  to  the  improvement  of  varieties  by  means  of 
systematic  cross  fertilisation  and  by  selection. 
The  wonders  which  have  been  accomplished 
with  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  and  Sweet 
Peas  can,  I  thiuk,  be  repeated  with  hosts 
of  other  flowers  and  plants,  as  well  as  with 
fruits  and  vegetables.  And  if  hybridists 
will  only  depart  a  little  from  conventional 
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ideals,  in  the  case  of  those  flowers  already  named,  there 
is  no  reason  why  entirely  nevr  types  shoulcl  not  be  sprung 
upon  us  at  a  time  when  too  much  “  sameness  ”  reigns.  The 
raising  of  seedlings  is  to  many  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
forms  of  gardening,  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  expec¬ 
tation  which  is  interwoven  with  the  opening  of  the  flowers. 
Daily  the  cultivator  w  atches  for  some  gem  among  the  open¬ 
ing  flowers,  and  often  gets  nothing  which  wmuld  please  the 
eye  of  the  critical  florist,  nothing  wdiich  wdll  compare  in 
formal  outline  to  a  named  variety  already  possessed,  but, 
instead  infinite  variety  of  colour  and  colour  blending,  and, 
therefore,  pleasure  untold.  This  is  why  a  bed  of  mixed 
seedlings,  of  Pansies,  Phloxes,  or  Verbenas,  proves  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  delight. 

Even  by  a  happy-go-lucky  method  of  raising  seedlings  a 
gem  has  occasionally  been  brought  to  light,  and  those  wEo 
practise  gardening  solely  for  th^  pleasure  it  brings  may 
rest  content  with  a  chance  success.  There  are  others, 
however,  wEo  should  pursue  the  matter  in  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  manner,  with  a  definite  object  in  view',  and  consi¬ 
dering  the  great  joossibilities  which  lie  within  our  reach  it 
seems  to  me  that  horticulturists,  as  a  body,  have  not  made 
the  most  of  their  opportunities  in  raising  new  plants, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  by  cross  fertilisation. 

Great  things  have  been  done  in  some  directions,  but  in 
others  very  little  progress  has  been  made,  considering  the 
great  numbers  interested  in  gardening  in  this  country. 
There  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  for  many  men  to  con¬ 
fine  their  attention  to  a  similar  class  of  plants  or  flowers, 
instead  of  each  individual  taking  a  different  subject  in 
hand.  Every  gardener  or  nurserjmran  of  repute  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  leave  his  mark  in  some  department  of  horticul¬ 
ture  by  raising  an  improved  variety  by  systematical 
operation.  At  tlie  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  splendid 
field  open  in  connection  with  hardy  fruits. 

Not  very  much  progress  has  been  made  wdth  Apples  and 
Pears  during  the  last  half  century,  and  it  is  quite'  possible 
that  in  time  we  might  succeed  in  raising  varieties  with 
flowers  having  sufficient  substance  and  hardiness  to  with¬ 
stand  our  spring  frosts,  as  well  as  to  be  hard  enough  in  the 
bark  to  bid  defiance  to  American  blight,  if  not  canker. 

In  indicating  improvements  which  might  be  made  in 
other  directions,  let  me  take  the  case  of  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  which  ail  regard  as  an  ideal  Apple  in  regard  to 
flavour.  '  Now,  if  by  inter-crossing  we  could  produce  a 
variety  in  flavour  quite  as  good,  yet  bearing  fruit  slightly 
lai’ger,  which  would  keep  longer,  and  bearing  such  fruits  on 
a  tree  a  little  more  vigorous,  and  less  particular  in  regard 
to  soil,  a  distinct  advance  w'ould  have  been  made. 

Then,  again,  we  really  want  a  late  dessert  Apple  which 
will  keep  till  the  end  of  April,  and  then  be  as  good  as  Cox’s 
in  flavour  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  wm  shall  not  have  it  in 
time  if  hybridists  persevere.  How  splendidly  most  varieties 
of  Pears  flower  each  year,  and  yet  how  uncertain  the  crop 
is  ;  sometimes  through  spring  frosts,  at  others  because  the 
flowers  of  many  varieties  are  deficient  in  pollen.  The 
Windsor  Pear  is  the  most  certain  cropper  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  It  seems  to  crop  irrespective  of  frosts. 
Why  should  we  not  in  time  raise  from  it,  as  the  seed-bear¬ 
ing  parent,  a  variety  quite  as  hardy,  yet  bearing  fruits  with 
the  exquisite  flavour  of  Marie  Louise  1 

One  might  go  on  applying  similar  ideas  to  hosts  of 
•  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  ;  but  I  think  enough  has 
been  said  how  great  a  Avork  lies  before  us.  Fortunately, 
the  value  of  observation  is  now  being  recognised  in  our 
schools,  and  structural  botany  is  receiving  a  large  share  of 
attention.  This  must  tend  to  make  the  coming  race  of 
gardeners  more  interested  than  their  predecessors  in  arti¬ 
ficial  cross-fertilisation.  Young  gardeners  of  the  present 
day  should,  however,  deA'ote  some  attention  to  the  work, 
which  may  be  the  means  of  leading  them  “  upward  and 
onward  ”  in  their  calling,  and  in  bringing  within  their  reach 
an  undeveloped  field  of  pleasure. — H.  D. 

- - 

The  Mangosteen. 

The  Mangosteen,  Avhich  is  described  by  all  tropical  travellers 
as  the  most  delicious  fruit  that  the  earth  produces,  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  Porto  Ilico  and  Hawaii.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  undertaking  the  introduction,  and  if  it  could  be  tran.s- 
ported  to  Northern  markets  with  any  degree  of  success  it  would 
make  a  rvelcome  addition  to  fancy  dessert  fruits. 


Gloxinias  from  Seed. 


Gloxinias  are  among  the  most  useful  plants  we  possess  for  the 
decoration  of  the  intermediate  house  in  spring,  and  the  conseiwa- 
tory  in  summer.  They  are  readily  raised  from  seed  and  groAvn 
on  in  the  course  of  a  season  to  a- flowering  size.  Gloxinias  being, 
of  robust  growth,  they  are  not  subject  to  insect  or  other  pests, 
as  a  nde.  Provided  the  plants  are  not  subjected  tO'  too  much 
heat  or  groAvn  in  a  close  atmosphere,  they  respond  to  ordinary 
cultivation,  and  produce  a  good  crop  of  attractive  blooms,  which 
continue  to  be  thrown  up  from  the  plants  over  a  lengthened 
period. 

Gloxinias  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  .some 
really  admirable  flowers  are  produced  by  the  different  sections, 
for  there  are  three  distinct  types  of  Gloxinias,  the  difference 
lying  in  the  manner  the  Blooms  are  produced.  At  one  time  the 
only  type  of  Gloxinia  was  the  drooping  sort,  the  floAvers  of  Avhich 
hung  down.  The  result  of  improvement  is  seen  noAv  in  the  erect 
and  the  horizontal  classes,  Avhich  are  attractive  in  habit  and 
diversity  of  colouring  and  marking  ini  the  flowers.  Many  varie¬ 
ties  have  blooms  Avith  finely  dotted  throats,  and  edges  of  petals 
delicately  fringed.  The  pure  Avhites  are  much  appreciated,  as 
are  also  the  velvety  carmines,  purples,  reds  and  pinks.  From  a 
first-class  strain  of  seed  all  these  colours  can  be  obtained.  To 
establish  a  stock  of  plants  or  to  replenish  an  existing  one  Avith 
better  varieties,  there  is  no  cheaper  or  superior  method  of  doing 
so  than  by  raising  the  plants  from  seed. 

If  a  bottom  heat  of  65deg  to  70deg  can  be  maintained  during 
the  present  month  and  the  folloAving,  seed  may  be  .sown,  which 
Avill  produce;  plants  that  can  have  a  lengthy  season  of  groAvth, 
followed  by  nice  crops  of  blooms  the  first  season.  A  mixture  of 
turfy  loam  broken  small,  some  peat  and  leaf  mould,  Avith  a  little 
fine  charcoal,  may  be  well  mixed  together,  adding  also  some  silver 
.sand.  A  shallow  eartheiiAvare  pan  is  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
sowing  the  seed.  Place  a  good  layer  of  crocks  at  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  over  Avhich  spread  a  layer  of  moss.  Fill  in  the  .soil, 
making  firm  and  level,  and  moisten  the  Avhole  with  tepid  water. 

After  draining,  just  Avhiten  over  the  surface  with  fine  silver 
sand,  and  carefully  open  the  packet  of  seed,  distributing  it  as 
evenly  as  possible.  The  seed  is  very  fine.  Follow  by  dusting 
over  again  with  sand.  Plunge  the  pan  in  a  moist  bed  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  and  cover  Avith  a  pane  of  glass,  shading  Avith  moss  or 
paper.  This  prevents  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil  until  the 
seed  has  germinated.  When  this  takes  place  admit  light,  and 
gradually  strengthen  the  groAAdh  of  the  seedlings  by  admitting" 
air.  Should  water  be  required,  dew  over  with  water  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house.  Adequate  bottom  heat,  moist  atmo¬ 
spheric  surroundings,  and  subdued  light,  are  the  conditions.- 
necessary  to-  promote  a  steady  growth. 

When  the  seedlings  have  attained  to  a  size  Avhich  enables  them 
to  be  handled,  or  rather  lifted,  AA'ith  a  flat,  notched  stick,  they  may 
be  placed  an  inch  apart,  in  other  pans  filled  Avith  similar  compo.st  , 
Avhich  should  be  damp,  but  not  Avet.  Water  very  lightly  until 
established.  In  the  moist  atmosphere  they  have  hithertoi 
enjoyed,  but  little  Avater  will  be  required.  Shade  from  any  strong 
sunshine. 

The  next  move  must  be  to  small  pots.  Stand  near  the  glass 
on  a  shelf  as  the  plants  become  stronger  and  make  growth,  bottom 
heat  not  being  so  e.ssential  at  that  stage.  The  next  potting  Avill 
be  to  4|in  or  5in  pots  in  Avhich  the  plants  may  floAver.  As  the 
natural  temperature  increases  less  artificial  heat  Avill  be  necessary,, 
and  more  air.  When  in  full  floAver  the  well  ventilated  condition.s 
of  a  greenhouse  suit  the  plants  better  than  any  place,  after 
April. 

Seedlings,  hoAvever,  from  the  present  year’s  raising  Avill  not 
floAver  cj[uite  so-  early  as  that,  but  tubers  from  last  year’s  soAving 
potted  on,  and  encouraged  in  groAvth,  Avill  come  steadily  into 
floAver  early. 

Gloxinia  tubers  of  several  years’  groAA'th  are  the  best  for 
producing  the  earliest  display  of  bloom.  Having  had  a  season 
of  rest  in  a  suitable  temperature  groAvths  begin  to  push  from  the 
crown.  They  should  then  be  .shaken  free  of  soil  and  be  potted 
in  similar  sized  pots,  using  a  generous  compost  of  loam,  peat, 
leaf  soil,  cow  manure,  and  sand.  Afterwards  place  in  a  heated 
structure  Avith  a  temperature  not  less  than  GOdeg,  Avith  ample 
atmospheric  moi.sture.  As  groAvth  proceeds,  place  nearer  the 
glass,  decreasing  moisture  and  artificial  heat  as  the  plants  become 
larger.  ' 

With  a  good  stock  of  large  tubers,  the  period  of  starting  them 
may  vary  so  as  to  have  a  good  display  over  a  more  extended 
period.  Only  when  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  should  liquid 
manure  or  stimulants  be  given  the  plants.  Gloxinias  are 
cliaracterised  by  having  large  fleshy  leaves,  but  though  they  like 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  they  do  not  care  for  syringing, 
which  is  apt  to  mark  the  leaves,  especially  where  chalk  is 
deposited  in  the  water.^ — E.  D.  S, 
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Cypripedium  Galatea  majus. 

This  is  a  seedling  which  resulted  from  a  cross  between  C. 
Harrisianum  and  C.  insigne.  The  flowers  of  C.  G.  majus  have 
a  fine  bold  appearance,  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  edged  with  pure  white,  the  centre  heavily  spotted  with 
deep  crimson;  the  lower  sepals  pale  green,  with  a  few  .spots. 
The  petals  are  purple  tinted,  tipped  with  green,  and  the  lip  is 
of  moderate  size,  with  a  polished  shining  surface,  and  of  a 
purplish  colour. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

There  would  be  fewer  mistakes  in  Orchid  cultivating  if 
growers  thought  a  little  more  of  their  requirements  at  potting 
time.  Orchid  potting  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
class  of  plants.  In  potting  an  Orchid,  the  principal  points  to 
study  are  how*  to  provide  what  may  be  termed  a  mechanical 
support  and  a  slight  protection  or  moisture  conserver  to  the 
Toots.  The  first  is  the  more  important  and  must  be  attended 
to,  for  a  plant  is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory  if  so  loosely  placed 
■in  position  that  it  rocks  about  when  the  pot  is  shaken.  The 
new  roots  as  they  form  will  be  bruised  and  die  off,  being 
extremely  brittle  and  tender,  consequently  the  plants  never 
establish  themselves  properly. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  true  epiphytal  kinds,  sucli  as 
Phalaenopsis  and  Dendrobiums,  but  also  of  those  liking  more 
of  a  terrestrial  holding,  such  as  Cypripediums.  But  with  these 
latter  a  much  more  liberal  amount  of  compost  is  necessary, 
consequently  the  fixing  process  is  more  easily  carried  out,  and 
the  operation  comes  nearer  to^  that  of  ordinary  potting.  In  the 
case  of  heavy  specimens  of  anj^  of  the  former  class,  stakes,  ties, 
and  various  other  supports  have  to  be  used,  and  a  very  firm 
base  be  ijrovided  for  the  plants  to  rest  on. 

The  mound  of  crocks  should  come  up  sufficiently  high  for 
this  purpose,  there  being  usually  plenty  of  room  for  all  the 
compost  needed  about  the  stems  and  p.seudo-bulbs  and  around 
the  outside  of  the  plant.  In  most  cases  the  base  of  the  plant 
should  be  elevated  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  order 
that  the  water,  when  poured  on  may  run  off  again,  and  not 
remain  stagnant  about  it.  Amateur  growers  will  probably  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  securely  fixing  plants  of  the  Dendro- 
bium  Pierardi  and  D.  Devonianum  class  in  anything  like  a 
natural  position. 

The  weight  of  the  long  pendant  stems  or  pseudo-bulbs  is 
very  considerable,  and  as  they  only  need  very  small  pots,  pans, 
or  baskets,  and  have  no  roots  alive  when  imported,  it  seems 
impossible,  without  burying  the  base  of  the  stems,  to  properly 
fix  them.  I  have  many  times  used  small  rough  blocks  of  woo'd 
for  fixing  these  plants  to,  wiring  them  on  firmly,  and  placing 
the  blocks  entire  in  the  pot  or  basket.  A  few  crocks  and  a 
light  surfacing  of  moss  and  peat  complete  the  arrangement, 
and  owing  to  the  immobility  of  the  block,  plants  so  treated  arc 
in  a  fair  way  to  long-continued  health  and  free  flowering. — 
H.  R.  R. 

The  Orchid  Review.* 

The  January  number  of  the  “Orchid  Review”  commences 
the  eleventh  volume  of  this  invaluable  work.  We  have  not 
recently  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  “  Orchid  Review  ” 
to  notice,  and  therefore  seize  the  in’esent  occasion  for  detailing 
what  its  aims  are.  Part  of  the  original  programme  of  its  pro- 
motei’s  is  reprinted  in  the  current  is.sue  of  the  Review,  and, 
summarily  stated,  the  objects  of  this  Orchid  journal  are  to 
furnish  a  monthly  repertorium  of  information  on  every 
important  branch  of  Orchidology,  and  to  present  it  to  the  reader 
in  a  form  suitable  both  for  present  use  and  future  reference. 
Its  pages,  during  the  ten  years  through  which  it  has  passed, 
contain  a  concise  history  of  Orchid  cultivation,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipad  events  in  the  Orchid  world. 

The  “History  of  Orchid  Hybridisation,”  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  date,  was 
detailed  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  “  Histoiy  of  Orchid  Culti¬ 
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vation  covers  the  period  from  1732,  when  the  first  tropical 
Orchid  (Bletia  verecunda)  flowered  in  Kngland,  down  to  1847, 
the  period  the  editor  has  now  reached. 

The  interesting  .series  of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Review,^  entitled  “  Notes  on  Orchids  in  the  Jungle,”  by  the  late. 
Major-General  Berkeley,  are  types  of  many  which  have  been 
devoted  to  Orchids  in  their  native  homes.  From  time  to  time 
accounts  of  the  leading  collections  are  given,  with  some  in  the 
United  States  and  on  tlie  Gontinent. 

In  the  pre,sent  number  we  find  the  following  titles  to 
articles:  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  as  a  parent;  Slugs!  Snails! 
and  Woodlice!  Fpidendrum  x  Kewense ;  Orchids  in  Leaf- 
mould;  Barbaric  Methods  [of  treating  Orchids];  Orchids  in 
Season;  The  Hybridist;  and  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for 
January.  These  are  but  the  headings  of  the  more  prominent 
articles,  the  lesser  and  desultory  notes  extending  over  a  number 
of  pages.  The  Urill  Hall  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
i_ociety  are  briefly  reported,  and  these  reports  are  truly  in  the 
nature  of  a  reference  record.  New  or  rare  varieties  are  figured 
from  photographs  and  accurately  described. 

It  may  be  of  more  interest  to  practical  Orchid-growers  to 
know  that  the  calciidarial  directions  are  supplied  by  IMr.  John 


Mackay,  grower  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Highbury.  He  briefly 
notes  the  month’s  work  for  (1)  the  cool  house;  (2)  Cattleyas ; 
and  (3)  intermediate  and  Fast  Indian  house;  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  furnish  cultural  and  critical  notes  on  certain  noted 
genera  and  species,  as  Lselia  Jongheana,  Cattleya  Triaiue  and 
C.  Percivaliana,  Lselia  anceps  and  its  many  varieties,  and  on 
Dendrobiums  and  Calanthes  ainongst  others.  A  department  of 
the  Review  is  devoted  to  Orchid  portraits,  being  a  record  of 
the  illustrations  of  flowers  or  plants  of  the  order  which  appear 
in  contemporary  class  journalism. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  insufficient  notice  of  an  orderly 
and  inv'aluable  serial  publication  without  naming  the  editor, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  A.L.S.,  who  is  its  mainstay,  as  ho  doubtle.ss 
was  its  chief  inceptor.  Mr.  Rolfe  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Herbarium  Staff  at  the  Royal  Gardens.  Kew,  where  he 
lias  been  trained,  and  is  the  chief  botanical  authority  on  Orchids 
in  England.  Communications  in  connection  with  the  '*  Orchid 
Review  ”  slioidd  be  addressed  to  him  at  Lawn  Crescent,  Kew. 
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Roseries. 


To  display  their  beauties  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
garden  for  Roses  should  be  planned  in  avenues  and  groups.  The 
plants  in  a  rosery  should  cover  the  ground,  and  rise  in  masses 
of  bloom  from  June  until  the  winter  frost  to  a  height  of  at  least 
12ft.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  proper  selection  of  plants 
and  planting.  In  arranging  supports  for  the  Roses  it  is  better, 
generally,  to  plant  small  growing  trees  that  have  not  trouble¬ 
some  roots,  such  as  Silver  Bii’ch  and  Lombardy  Poplar.  Beau¬ 
tiful  pillars  and  arches  can  be  formed  from  these  so  as  to  har¬ 
monise  with  natural  scenery.  Of  course,  wood  and  iron  supports 
can  occasionally  be  used  to  advantage,  but  a  Rose  garden  should 
always  fill  our  souls  with  its  gracefulness. 

Roses  for  California. 

Now'  that  the  planting  season  approaches,  writes  Ernest 
Braunton  in  a  California  exchange,  many  are  inquiring  about  the 
best  .sorts  of  Ro.se.s  for  California.  The  demands  of  several  natural 
divisions  of  this  State  are  not  exactly  the  same.  In  the  southern 
portion  we  cannot  grow  all  the  Roses  knowm  to  the  people  of 
other  portions  of  the  Enited  States,  but  in  the  northern  third  of 
the  State,  and  particularly  in  the  central  portion,  the  Eastern 
sort^  can  be  cultivated.  The  most  useful  list  for  our  readers, 
then,  is  a  li.st  which  will  flourish  almost  everywhere,  and  such  a 
list,  of  course,  will  do  nicely  for  the  most  southern  parts.  In 
bush  Roses;  Marie  A’an  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard,  Papa  Gontier, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Laurette,  Catherine  Mermet,  Maman 
Cochet,  the  Bride,  Caroline  Testout,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Meteor, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Pauline,  Liberty,  Bielle  Siebrecht.  For 
climbers:  Climibing  Augusta  Victoria,  Climbing  Souvenir  de 
Wootton,  Lamarque,  Reve  d’Or,  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Reine  Marie  Henriette. 

Rose  Growing  in  Hawaii. 

Donald  MacIntyre,  superintendent  of  Moanaula  Gardens,  at 
Honolulu,  Haw'aii,  writes  that  he  has  been  cultivating  Roses  under 
glass  for  four  year.s  with  quite  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Intyre  says: — “The  flow'ers  are  finer  in  texture,  larger  in  size 
and  better  coloured  than  those  growing  out  of  doors.  In  a 
properly  constructed  glass  house  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  the  temperature  is  lower  than  out  of  doors.  The  atmosphere 
can  be  controlled,  the  plants  pi’otected  from  wind  and  rain  storms, 
and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Japanese  beetle.  It  is  a  w'ell- 
known  fact,  however,  that  Roses  (Teas,  not  Hybrid  Perpetuals) 
could  be  well  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  Hawaiian  islands  w'ere  it 
not  for  the  ravages  of  what  is  known  as  the  Japanese  beetle,  a 
species  of  chelolanthe,  Avhich  will  completely  strip  large  Rose 
bushes  in  tw'o  or  three  nights,  and  w'ill  stand  by  to  take  the  young 
leaves  as  they  appear.”  Mr.  MacIntyre  further  says  that  his 
Rose  house  is  beetle  proof,  the  Roses  are  grown  in  pots  and  do 
well.  La  France  being  one  of  the  leading  varieties  grown. — 
(“American  Florist.”) 

- - - 

Making  an  Alpine  Garden. 

( Concluded  from  Darje  27.) 

Those  who  have  studied  the  flora  of  the  Alps  know  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  plants  of  the  granite  ranges  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  area  and  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  Jura  mountains. 
Also  that  the  clay  slates  of  part  of  the  Oberland,  Switzerland,  area 
are  favourable  to  other  form.s.  It  has  often  been  argued  that 
soil  is  of  little  or  no  importance  provided  it  is  good ;  but  I  main¬ 
tain  that  although  plants  will  grow'  in  a  made-up  gardeners’ 
mixture,  they  Avill  in  many  cases  never  really  thrive  unless  some 
attention  be  given  to  their  real  requirements.  The  soil  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  gi-anite  rock.s  can  easily  be  represented  by 
good  loam  mingled  with  very  coarse  silica  in  the  form  of  cnished 
flint  or  quartz,  Avhilst  a  lime.stone  soil  can  be  made  up  by  mixing 
ordinary  garden  mould  Avith  25  per  cent,  or  more  of  old  mortar 
or  chalk  rubble,  adding  a  little  sandy  loam  as  required.  Smashed 
up  slate  AA'ith  loam  and  ordinary  garden  mould  is  also  good  for 
many  plants  Avhich  do  not  like  limestone.  Leaf  mould  I  do  not 
consider  a  natural  soil,  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  trees  do 
not  groAv  .so  high  up  as  the  Alpine  iilants  there  cannot  be  leaf 
mould. 

Talking  of  leaves,  never  throAv  dead  leaves  over  Alpine  plants ; 
they  don't  get  them  at  home,  they  don’t  Avant  protection  of  any 
kind,  and  anything  that  tends  to  collect  the  damp  in  their  croAV'ns 
rots  them  at  once,  and  then  they  die.  I  have  tried  a  series  of 
experiments  as  to  soils,  and  I  find  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 


that  if  the  fibres  of  the  roots  take  hold  ”  of  any  particular 
material  the  plant  is  suited,  but  if  the  root  comes  aAA'ay  Avithout 
any  contact  Avith  the  soil  there  is  something  Avrong.  Never  let 
the  soil  be  fine  in  texture,  but  use  plenty  of  small  pieces  of  any 
kind  of  porous  rock — ^^.smashed  brick  and  even  Avell  Avashed  cinders 
Avill  do  if  nothing  better  can  be  got;'but  sand,  except  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  is  absolutely  useless.  Ashes  contain  potash  and  are  good 
if  the  sulphurous  poison  be  AA’ell  AA'a.shed  out. 

Returning  to  our  rock  gardens,  Ave  noAv  see  that  it  has  at  least 
tAvo  great  advantages.  Being  arranged  in  a  series  of  ledges  and 
pockets,  Ave  can  have  a  variety  of  soils  to  suit  plants  from  many 
ditferent  localities,  and  being  made  up  of  poor  soil,  Ave  can  by 
adding,  or  replacing  by  our  various  made  soils  obtain  the  desired 
conditions  in  a  very  simple  AA'ay.  Having  prepared  the  soil,  Ave 
AA'ill  noAV  proceed  to 

The  Planting 

It  is  often  urged  that  in  planting  the  plant  should  be  firmly 
pressed  into  the  ground  by  the  hand,  and  I  believe  that  in  plant¬ 
ing  trees  jumping  on  the  roots  and  even  ramming  is  sometimes 
advocated.  I  do  not  think  that  those  aa’Iio  follow  this  drastic 
method  ever  examined  the  roots  of  a  plant  by  the  microscope, 
or  they  Avould  see  Avhat  a  delicate  organism  a  root  is.  Besides, 
AV'hat  force  exists  in  Nature  corresponding  to  the  hand  pressure 
or  the  heel  of  a  heavy  boot  ?  Thomsands  of  transplanted  plants 
die  every  year,  and  I  believe  the  reason  is  this.  When  earth  is 
pressed  doAvn  thousands  of  very  minute  air  cavities  are  enclosed 
near  and  around  the  root  fibres.  These  confined  spaces  naturally 
set  up  fungoid  gi'OAvth  and  decomposition,  Avhich  either  kills  the 
plant,  if  Aveakly,  or  retards  its  groArth,  if  strong. 

The  proper  and  natural  AA  ay  to  plant  is  to  make  a  hole  for  the 
roots,  draAV  the  loo.sened  soil  lightly  around,  and  then  thoroughly 
soak  AA'ith  Avater ;  this  carries  the  earth  gently  and  closely  round 
the  root  fibres,  and  expels  eA'ery  atom  of  air,  I  ahvays  plant  by 
the  Avater  method,  and  I  seldom  lose  a  plant,  shrub  or  tree.  As 
the  earth  settles  doAvn  add  more,  and  then  Avater  as  before.  §oil 
thus  treated  becomes  quite  as  firm  as  if  jumped  upon,  and  far 
more  natural  and  healthy.  Water  is  Nature’s  chief  agent,  and 
Nature  is  our  only  master  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  AA'ork. 

The  iDOsition  for  Alpine  plants  in  our  rock  garden  is  soon 
found  out  by  experience.  When  in  the  mountains  I  observed 
that  the  Mossy  Saxifrages,  and  a  goodly  number  of  other  plants 
of  rather  delicate  foliage,  Avere  found  upon  the  northern  and 
eastern,  being  the  shady  slopes  of  the  hills;  w'hilst  the  encrusteel 
Sa*jdfrages,  the  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and  many  hard  leafed 
forms  Avere  u.sually  found  upon  the  sunny,  or  southern  and  south- 
Avestern  slopes.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Alpine 
plants  groAV  on  rock  simply  ;  they  certainly  like  to  have  their 
foliage  and  floAvers  resting  upon  a  rocky  surface,  Avliich  is  often 
so  hot  in  the  .sun’s  rays  that  the  hand  cannot  touch  it,  but  the 
roots  of  the  plant  are  invariably  deep  doAvn  in  a  cool  chink,  full  of 
rich  mountain  soil,  and  Avet  AA'ith  the  melting  snoAv  and  ice  from 
the  great  glacier  above.  We  cannot  hope  to  folloAv  Nature  in  her 
grand  mountain  home,  but  Ave  can  do  a  little  to  make  these  Alpine 
gems  feel  happy. 

In  Our  rock  garden  the  roots  of  the  plants  find  protection 
under  the  stones.  Most  of  them  should  be  placed  close  to  a 
block  of  .stone.  Drabas,  Ramondias,  and  Sempervivnms  thrive  in 
A'ertical  creAuces ;  Avhilst  many  of  the  free  groAAung  Sedums, 
Veronica  rupestris,  and  the  Alpine  Phloxes  are  very  useful  in 
covering  dry  and  sterile  slopes  in  a  garden.  Small  Coniferous 
trees  dotted  over  a  rock  garden  add  greatly  to  its  beauty  and 
natural  appearance,  ahvays  bearing  in  mind  that  proportion  is 
everything  in  a  garden. 

A  charming  rockerj^  of  all  the  tiny  forms  of  plants  can  be  con¬ 
structed  even  upon  a  AvindoAV  ledge,  and  is  far  more  beautiful 
and  intere.sting  than  the  coiwentional  AvindoAV  box.  The  rock 
garden  now  being  stocked,  AA^e  have  only  to 

Label  the  Specimens, 

and  I  Avould  prefer  that  a  type  collection  be  kept  labelled  in  some 
other  part  of  the  garden  rather  than  spoil  a  pretty  bit  of  Nature 
by  a  host  of  miniature  “  gravestones.”  Of  course,  botanical 
names  are  most  important,  as  indeed  they  are  most  useful,  for  do 
they  not  describe  the  plant  itself?  What  can  be  more  graphic 
or  descripth'e  than  the  names  Saxifraga  longiflora  or  Semper- 
vivum  arachnoideum  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  Avould  strongly  urge  all  AA'ho  possess  flat  and 
uninteresting  gardens  to  build  an  Alpine  rockAvork,  and  groAV 
these  pretty  mountain  plants.  They  are  pretty  all  the  year 
round ;  they  are  the  first  of  all  the  spring  floAvers  to  bloom,  and 
they  la.st  in  floAver  much  longer  than  most  otheP  plants.  They 
.seem  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains,  and  ahvays  suggest 
the  majestic  regions  of  snoAV  and  ice,  of  glaciers  and  mountain 
torrents.  They  respond  to  kind  treatment,  and  seem  almost 
grateful  for  any  attention  Avhich  brings  to  them  the  conditions 
of  their  mountain  home.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  Avho  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  Avhere  only  one  grew  before  is  doing 
good  ;  and  I  also  venture  to  think  that  in  beautifying  our  gardens 
Ave  are  doing  something  toAvards  improving  the  AVorld  in  Avhich 
Ave  live,  and  in  AA'hich  it  is  our  duty  to  till  the  ground. 


January  15,  1903. 
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Williams’  Early  Prolific  Bean. 


To  anyone  requiring  a  good  Bean  for  forcing,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  give  Williams’  Early  Prolific  a  trial.  Having  last 
season  tried  it  for  the  above  purpose,  I  can  strongly  recommend 
it.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  a  good  grower;  turning  in  very 
«j[uick  from  time  of  sowing.  The  pod  has  a  curious  purple 
mottling ;  but  it  in  no  way  goes  against  it  when  cooked,  as 
might  be  supposed. — T.  W.  C. 

- - 

Lincoln  and  Canning  Chrysantliemums. 

Unlike  your  correspondent,  “  Mums,”  page  14,  I  have  never 
had  or  seen  finer  Lincolns  than  we  have  had  this  season ;  they 
are  exceptionally  good.  We  have  at  present  some  four  dozen 
plants,  carrying  on  an  average  three  dozen  blooms  each ;  the 
cuttings  were  struck  in  early  January,  and  stopped  when  about 
Cin  high,  no  further  stopping  being  done.  L.  Canning  has  also 
done  well,  throwing  but  very  few  blind  buds.  One  other  variety 
worthy  of  note  is  the  single  white  Ewan  Cameron,  dwarf,  and  one 
mass  of  flower,  in  fact,  too  much  so,  from  a  decorator’s  view,  the 
foliage  being  completely  hidden. — T.  W.  C. 


Too -much-alike  Chrysanthemunis. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondents  for  their  replies, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  that  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco 
and  Miss  E.  Fulton  are  identical.  But  assuming  that  W.  J. 
Godfrey  and  H.  Shoesmith  are  correct  in  their  judgment,  what 
position  does  their  pronouncements  place  an  exhibitor  in  ?  Would 
he  be  justified  in  showing  the  two  as  distinct  varieties?  It  puts 
those,  who,  like  myself,  live  in  outlying  districts,  in  an  un- 
certaini  position,  for  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  buying,  as 
one  has  to  go  by  catalogues  and  reports,  and  we  are  not  always 
able  to  see  the  flowers  themselves. — R.  Turvey. 

[The  question  of  the  distinctness,  or  of  the  too  great  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  above  named  varieties,  is  for  the  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  decide,  as 
being  the  authoritative  body  in  such  matters.  The  fact  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  having 
given  Miss  E.  Fulton  an  Award  of  Merit,  Avould  seem  to  prove 
that  the  majority  of  its  members  recognised  the  variety  to  be 
distinct. — Ed.] 


The  only  appreciable  distinction  I  can  observe  between  Miss 
E.  Fulton  and  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  is  that  the  latter  is 
most  prolific  in  producing  cuttings,  Avhereas  the  former  is  most 
shy.  As  a  proof  of  this  statement  quote  any  specialist’s  list,  and 
you  will  find  the  word  “  scarce  ”  attached  to  the  name. — F.  B. 
(one  of  the  voters  in  the  last  audit). 


Persistent  Vitality. 

This  Avas  the  title  of  a  literary  fragment  over  Avhich  I 
stumbled  the  other  day.  It  took  iny  attention  because,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  it  had  a  piquant  flavour  of  the  marA^ellous,  and  a  smacky 
ring  of  the  mysterious.  To  the  honour  or  dishonour  of  the  race, 
it  must  be  said  of  us  that  Ave  more  or  less  incline  to'  be  influenced 
by  both  of  these  agencies.  Egyptian-Mummy-born  stories  exer¬ 
cised  the  attention'  of  everyone  in  the  good  days  of  the  pqst,  and 
noAv  in  this  apathetical,  sceptical  age  in.Avhich  AA*e  live,  little  is 
believed  except  on  the  principle  of  “  Thomas.”  Possibly  a  feAV 
more  Thomases  amongst  us  Avould  conduce  very  materially  to  the 
consolidation  and  .solidity  of  facts  and  truths.  I  shall  at  least 
suppose  that  fcAv  Avill  care  to  involve  their  reputation  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  case  I  am  about  to  giA^e  of  pcrsi.stent  vitality.  Yet,  if 
true  (Avonder.s  never  cease),  it  is  a  marA^ellous  instance  indeed. 
A  tract  of  land  (I  suppo.se  recently)  at  a  place  called  Abbeyville 
(there  is  an  Abbeville  in  Fi-ance,  is  it  the  .same?)  had  for  200 
years  been  submerged  in  Avater,  and  as  soon  as  drained,  and  the 
water  AAas  remoA^ed,  a  young  Avood  of  Alders  sprang  up  and 
coA'ered  the  area.  There  Avere  no  Alders  in  the  district..  The 


seeds  Avere,  presumably,  supposed  to  have  lain  quiescent  in  the 
subaqueous  mud  for  tAvo  centuries.  Alder  seeds  do  not  appear 
as  if  they  could  endure  a  struggle  Avith  the  claims  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  for  such  a  lengthened  period.  Nor  AAas  there  any  evidence 
that  Alder  grcAv  there  previous  to  the  submergence  of  the  land. 

Beautiful  as  the  theory  is,  and  munificent  as  the  Avays  of 
Nature  undoubtedly  are,  AAe  v'ery  often  are  incongruous  in  our 
demands.  In  cases  such  as  the  one  in  point  are  there  not  count¬ 
less  other  more  reasonable  AA'ays  in  AA’hich  the  Alder  seed  could 
find  its  Avay  to  the  place  in  question?  By  the  agency  of  aquatic 
birds,  is  a  very  probable  one,  for  they  pos.sibly  would  resort  to 
the  scene  of  their  former  haunts  long  after  the  water  ceased  to 
exist.  In  any  case  it  is  hard  to  belicA'e  that  the  seed  lay  dormant 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Avater  200  years.  What  .say  my  friends  of  the 
matter?  — Thomas. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Marie  Liger. 

Madame  Marie  Liger  is  classed  in  the  N.C.S.  catalogue  as  an 
Incurved.  On  the  first  croAvns  it  is  a  fair  reflexed  Japanese,  but 
second  croAvn  buds  produce  a  pretty  neat  incurved,  Avhich 
requires  scarcely  any  manipulation  of  the  petals. — F.  B. 

■  »  mtm  I - 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell. 

I  was  more  than  interested  in  the  note  from  Mr.  Wells  as  to 
this  very  excellent  variety,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  avIio  wish 
to  keep  their  catalogues  right  I  give  you  the  correct  spelling.  It 
is  named  in  honour  of  the  Avife  of  Mr.  E.  Thirkell,  of  Formby, 
near  LiA'erpool,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  amateur  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  groAvers  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  knoAv.  Every 
novelty  Avorth  the  groAving  finds  a  home  Avith  Mr.  Thirkell,  Avhose 
notebook,  specially  arranged  to  his  order,  is  (Avhen  completed)  a 
masterpiece  in  detail,  containing  as  it  does  a  strict  record  of 
every  variety  groAvn  by  him.  A  successful  exhibitor  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  in  its  season,  Mr.  Thirkell  shines  out  in  summer  time 
Avith  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias. — R.  P.  R. 

- - 

Reflexing  the  Petals  of  Chrysanthemums. 

-  I  Avas  very  pleased  to  read  on  page  17,  January  1,  Mr.  Jefferies’ 
able  article  on  reflexing  the  petals  of  Japanese  incurved  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  I  quite  agree  Avith  him  that  it  spoils  the  character 
of  the  floAvers.  Besides  those  he  names,  there  are  seveml  others 
that  could  be  mentioned,  aS,  for  instance,  that  splendid  A’ariety 
Mrs.  G.  Milehani.  It  seems  to  me  a  sin  to  do  aAvay  Avith  that 
pretty  curl  in  the  petal,  just  shoAving  the  silvery  reverse.  Why 
groAA'  Japanese  incurveds  at  all  if  they  are  to  be  turned  inside 

out  ?  I,  for  one,  do  not  quite  see  Avhy  they  should  be  called 

“Incurveds”  AA’heii  the  petals  are  all  reflexed.  I  quite  agree 
Avith  Mr.  Jefferies  that  culture  and  bud  selection  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  Avith  the  floAvers  coming  close  or  loose,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  Avhich  affects  the  one  or  the  other  is  for  the  cultivator  to  find 

out.  I  Avould  like  to  see  more  of  the  readers  of  your  A-aluable 

Journal  take  up  the  matter  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jeffei'ies,  to  sIioav 
that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  vieAvs,  and  I  think  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  stop  the  practice,  or  the  beauty  of  this  class  of  floAver 
Avill  be  spoilt. — J.  W.  Roberts,  Clonard  Gardens,  HarroAA , 
Weald. 


Book  on  Table  Decorations. 

I  notice  in  the  column  of  “  AnsAA'crs  to  Correspondents,” 
page  591,  of  the  last  volume  cf  the  Journal,  j  ou  state  in  ausAver  to 
“  A.  B.  6.,”  for  book  AA'anted,  that  you  knoAV  of  no  book  in  print 
on  the  subject  of  table  decorations.  As  I  liaA'e  often  seen  the 
same  query  receive  the  same  ansAver,  I  Avould  like  to  inform  you, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  that  there  is  a  book  entitled  “  Table 
Decoration.^,”  by  Loav.  I  cannot  say  Avho  are  the  publishers,  as 
I  have  forgotten,  but  the  book  in  question  can  be  had  price  6.s.  3d. 
post  free,  from  Mr.  D.  W.  Morgan,  the  Abbey  LibrarJ^  1,  Little 
College  Street,  Westminster.  The  volume  contains  diagrams, 
Ac.,  with  full  descriptions  as  to  the  Avorking  of  designs.  There 
is  also  a  small  primer  entitled  “  Floral  Decorations,”  by  De  Sails, 
price  l.s.  8d.  post  free,  and  can  be  had  through  the  same  agent, 
who  issues  a  catalogue  of  “  Books  on  Gardening,  Botany,  and 
Forestry.”  I  have  often  procured  books  from  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
all  orders  are  promptly  attended  to.  Perhaps  the  book  I  have 
)iamed  first  may  be  of  use  to  your  coiTespondcnt. — George 

Hockney.  , 

[We  are  informed  that  Mr.  D.  W.  Morgan  has  left  the  addr.-  fS 
our  correspondent  giv^es. — Ed.] 
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Snow  on  Ben  Nevis. 


The  Iieiglit  of  this  Scottisli  mountain  is  4,40Gft,  and  is  tlie 
liighe.st  in  Great  Britain.  Snow,  to  tlie  depth  of  45in  (3ft  9in) 
wa.s  recorded  from  the  Ob.servatoiT  at  its  summit,  on  January  9, 
and  much  more  snow  has  .since  fallen. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presided.  Twelve  new  members 
■were  elected  ;  four  of  these,  however,  being  over  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  are  elected  subject  to  the  production  of  their  birth  cer¬ 
tificates.  Nine  members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The 
death  certificate  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Cornford  was  produced, 
and  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  ledger  was  directed 
to  be  paid  to  his  nomiiiee.  Messrs.  W.  Gunner  and  T.  H.  Puzey 
were  re-elected  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

Slii'ubland  Park,  Suffolk. 

During  the  Chri.stmas  recess  we  .sojourned  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  this  noble  e.state,  renowned  in  past  memories.  This  is 
the  place  at  which  Mr.  Donald  Beaton,  most  famous  of  the 
gardener-florists  of  thirty  years  ago,  lived  and  worked,  and  from 
which  he  .so  lucidly,  beautifully,  quaintly  wrote  of  his  floral  pets 
to  the  parent  paper  of  our  present  respected  Journal,  then  called 
the  “  Cottage  Gardener.”  But  the  noble  splendour  of  the  Shrub- 
land  of  Donald  Beaton’s  day  is  now  only  as  a  monument  that  has 
dwindled  and  decayed,  and  the  crumbling  .symbols  .stand.  We 
will  write  more  fully  of  Slirubland  within  a  short  period  from  the 
present. 

Proposed  Gardeners’  Society  at  Dorchester. 

A  good  start  toward  the  formation  of  a  society  cf  gardeners 
was  made  on  the  7th  in.st.,  at  Dorchester.  Amongst  those  irresent 
were  Me.ssrs.  E.  Nutting,  T.  Pomeroy,  G.  Webb,  Hicks  (Dor¬ 
chester),  B.  Campbell  (head  gardener  at  Kingston),  J.  Clark 
(head  gardener  at  Birkin  House),  E.  A.  C.  Dare  (Bockhainpton), 
White  (gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Floyer),  H.  Mason  (head  gardener 
to  Mr.  H.  Cox,  Radipole  Manor).  Mr.  Campbell  Avas  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  (of  Bournemouth  Gardens)  rvas 
invited  to  address  the  meeting,  which  he  did  to  some  effect.  Mr. 
E.  Nutting,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  society,  rvas  appointed 
.secretary  pro  tern.  We  trust  he  may  keep  us  informed  of  the 
progress  being  made. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  and 
subscribers  of  this  institution  will  be  held  at  “  Simp.son’s,”  101, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on  Thursday,  January  22,  1903,  at 
3  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  the  accounts  of  the  institution  (as  audited)  for  the  year 
1902 ;  electing  officers  for  the  year  1903,  and  for  the  election  of 
fifteen  pensioners  on  the  funds ;  also  to  submit  the  following 
resolution: — “That  the  action  of  the  committee,  graciously 
approved  by  the  President,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
placing  on  the  funds  the  eleven  unsuccessful  candidates,  for¬ 
merly  subscribers  to  the  institution,  to  commemorate  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  be  and  is 
hereby  confirmed.”  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Committee,  at  three  o’clock. 
The  poll  will  open  at  3.15  o’clock  and  close  at  4.30  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  after  Avhich  hour  no  voting  papers  can  be  received. 
During  the  year  1902  the  following  widows  of  pensioners  have 
been  placed  on  the  funds  rvithout  election  in  accordance  with 
Rule  III.  13:- — 1,  Mackintosh,  Mary  E.,  aged  71;  2,  Trotter, 
Sarah,  aged  81 ;  3,  Wilder,  Mary  Ann,  aged  69.  After  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  same  day  the  usual  friendly  supper  rvill 
take  place,  also  at  “Simp.son’s,”  101,  Strand  (for  the  last  time 
in  the  pre.sent  building),  at  6  o’clock  p.m.,  Avhen  Alfred  Wat¬ 
kins,  Esq.  (jNIessrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson),  Avill  preside.  Friends 
desirous  of  being  lAresent  should  send  early  intimation  to  the 
Secretary  at  175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Lettuces  and  Cucumbers  on  a  Large  Scale. 

In  Massachusett'i  Mr.  W.  W.  Rawson  last  year  grew  600,000 
Cucumbers  at  a  cost  of  £1,200,  which  works  out  at  one  half¬ 
penny  per  Cucumber.  About  2,000  Cucumbers  are  cut  eacli  day 
in  March,  4,000  a  day  in  April,  10,000  a  day  in  May,  and 
15,000  a  day  in  June.  Lettuces  are  also  largely  cultivated  on 
this  farm,  a  million  head  having  been  grown  under  glas.s  last 
year. 

South  Africa,  Italian  Emigration,  and  Fruit  Culture. 

A  telegram  from  Cape  Town  states  that  the  Briti.sh  Govern¬ 
ment  invites  applications  from  Italian  peasants  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  emigrate  to  the  wine^  and  fruit  district  of  the  Western 
Province  of  Cape  Colony,  and  who  will  be  brought  to  the  Cape 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  “according  to  the 
conditions  agreed  upon  with  the  Italian  Consul  and  Signor 
Adolfo  Rossi,  Italian  Commissioner  of  Emigration.” 

The  Originator  of  the  Banana  Trade  in  W.I. 

At  a  large  and  influential  meeting  held  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  sum  of  £1,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Captain  L.  D.  Baker,  of  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany,  in  recognition  of  his  high  character  and  of  his  great 
services  to  the  island.  Captain  Baker,  who  is  an  American,  is 
the  originator  of  the  Banana  trade,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica. 

Roj  al  Meteorological  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
min.ster,  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  inst.,  at  7.45  p.m.,  when  the 
report  of  the  council  Avill  be  read,  the  election  of  officers  and 
council  for  the  en.suing  year  will  take  place,  and  the  president 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.)  will  deliver  an  address  on  “Tlie  Method 
of  Kite-Flying  from  a  Steam  Vessel,  and  Meteorological  Obser¬ 
vations  obtained  thereby  off  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland.”  The 
above  meeting  will  be  preceded  by  an  ordinary  meeting,  which 
will  commence  at  7.30  p.m.  Copies  of  the  balance  sheet  for 
1902  can  be  obtained  upon  application  on  and  after  the  19th  inst. 

Webster’s  Foresters’  Diary. 

No  more  elegant  little  pocket  book  than  this  could  po.s.sib{y 
be  desired  by  even  the  most  fastidious  in  matters  of  everyday 
personal  use  and  accompaniment.  In  the  hands  of  a  society 
newspaper  journalist,  its  crimson  leather  covers,  with  gold  letter¬ 
ing  and  gilt  edges  ivould  possibly  be  described  as  “  chic and 
within  these  covers  ive  find  a  goodly  amount  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  Avith  tables,  rules,  &c.,  for  forestry  AA'ork.  Each  date  in  the 
calendar  has  space  beneath  for  notes.  There  is  besides,  a  General 
Accident  In.surance  policy  of  the  value  of  £500  fastened  Avithin, 
applicable  to  all  aa'Iio  may  use  this  Diary.  The  latter  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Wm.  Rider  and  Son,  Limited,  164,  Aldersgate  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d.,  or  post  free  2s.  8d.,  AA’hich 
is  someAvhat  dear. 

Sand  Dunes  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

For  several  years  the  .sand  dunes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
been  made  a  subject  of  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.S.A.,  and  a  number  of 
papers  have  been  issued  in  regard  to  sand-binding  grasses. 
During  the  past  suminer  a  study  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  cf 
Forestry  to  determine  AA  hat  trees  and  shrubs  are  most  useful  in 
reclaiming  the  shifting  dunes.  Con.siderable  damage  has  been 
done  by  dunes,  esi^ecially  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
large  dunes  in  several  places  along  the  coa.st  are  threatening  life¬ 
saving  stations,  residences,  and  club  houses.  Dunes  are  formed 
by  the  drifting  island  of  .sand  AA'ashed  up  on  the  .shore  by  high 
tides.  The  direction  of  the  prcA^ailing  AA’ind  determines  the 
course  of  dunes.  They  advance  AA’ith  the  AA'ind,  or,  if  the  AvincI 
changes  its  direction,  as  in  Ncav  Jersey,  they  retreat  and  are 
bloAA’n  back  into  the  sea.  Dunes  which  are  advancing  on  valuable 
property  may  be  diverted  from  their  course  by  building  on  top 
of  them  fences  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  prevail- . 
ing  AA'ind.  Further  drifting  of  the  dunes  may  be  preventeel  by 
planting  on  them  Beach  Grass,  Waxberry,  or  W’^ax  Myrtle,  which 
held  the  sand  together,  and  the  permanent  retention  of  the  land 
can  be  best  accomplished  by  obtaining  as  soon  as  possible  a  dense 
stand  of  forest  trees,  such  as  Pine  and  Oak. 
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Sowerby’s  “English  Botany”  Supplement. 

Tlie  copy  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  is  incomplete,  wanting  plates  2,912  to  2,9(30,  with 
letterpress  and  index,  also  plates,  with  letterpress,  2,964,  2,977, 
2,978,  2,983,  2,987,  2,988  to  2,999.  The  director  appeals  to  the 
public  to  assist  him  in  completing  this  classical  work  on  Briti.sh 
botany,  either  by  presentation  or  sale. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

The  past  has  been  the  most  wintry  week  of  the  season. 
During  the  early  morning  of  the  9th  and  the'  earlier  part  of 
the  10th  a  heavy  snowfall  occurred,  nearly  Gin  covering  the 
lower  grounds.  Although  a  partial  thaw  followed,  the  whole 
country  is  yet  under  snow.  The  frost,  too,  has  been  severe, 
14deg  and  18deg  being  registered  on  the  mornings  of  Sunday 
and  Monday,  with  every  appearance  of  its  continuing. — B.  D., 
S.  Perthshire. 

Weather  in  Lanarkshire. 

We  have  at  length  got  something  after  the  old  time  honoured 
winter  scenes.  Last  night,  January  8,  snow  fell  heavily,  till  well 
advanced  in  the  morning,  when  there  lay  7  or  8in  on  the  ground. 
During  the  whole  of  to-day,  however,  it  snowed  and  rained  inter¬ 
mittently,  so  that  now,  10  p.m.,  what  augured  to  be  ai  fine  old- 
fashioned  snow  scene,  has  really  gravitated  into  a  most  disagree¬ 
able  slush.  Yet  it  is  not  a  real  thaw,  and  perhaps  we  may  yet 
have  another  few  days  of  the  weather  which  lures  the  curlers’ 
smile. — D.  C. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for  the 
past  month  Avas  2.00in,  being  0.79in  beloAV  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  O.fiOin  on  the  1st.  Rain  fell  on  thirteen  days. 
Total  for  the  twelve  months  25.29in,  which  is  4.44in  below  the 
normal.  The  maximum  temperature  was  54deg  on  the  18th,  the 
minimum  17dcg  on  the  7th;  mean  maximum  44.08deg,  mean 
minimum  36.02deg,  mean  temperature  40.05deg,  which  is  3,79deg 
above  the  average.  The  only  snow  we  have  had  was  a  slight  fall 
on  the  4th  and  was  follow’ed  by  a  week  of  dry,  cold  weather ;  17deg 
Avas  registered  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  The  loAvest  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  year  was  12deg  on  February  16. — R.  I. 

December  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle,  1902. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.,  total  eight 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  1.92in;  this  fell  on  nineteen  days, 
and  is  O.lGin  below  the  average  for  the  month.  The  greatest 
daily  fall  w’as  O.Glin  on  the  1st.  Barometer  (corrected  and  re¬ 
duced)  :  highest  reading,  30.617in  on  the  4th  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest 
reading  28.818in  on  the  29th  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers:  highest 
in  the  shade,  66deg  on  the  17th  ;  lowest,  18deg  on  the  7th  ;  mean 
of  daily  maxima,  44.12deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  35.12deg; 
mean  temperature  of  the  month,  39.62deg;  loAvest  on  the  grass, 
13deg  on  the  7th ;  highest  in  the  sun,  81deg  on  the  27th ;  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  42.96deg.  Total  sunshine, 
36hrs.  20min,  Avhich  is'lOhrs  43min  below  the  average;  there  Avere 
seventeen  sunless  days. — W.  H.  Divers. 

Horticulture  in  England. 

Mr.  T.  Redington,  a  lecturer  under  the  auspices  of  the  East 
Riding  County  Council  (Yorks),  commenced  a  series  of  dis¬ 
courses  last  week  in  the  National  School  at  Driffield,  on  the 
important  subject  of  “  Horticulture.”  The  lecturer  Avas  decidedly 
pessimistic  in  his  vieAvs  of  British  horticulture.  He  said  there 
Avas  great  need  for  improvement  in  the  horticultural  Avorld,  and 
cur  own  country  seems  to'  have  changed  places  Avith  other 
countries.  Formerly  England  took  the  lead  in  horticultural 
matters — it  was  the  leading  authority,  other  nations  looking  to 
us  to  lead  them.  We  had  undoubtedly  lost  ground  financially, 
as  Ave  Avere  spending  at  the  rate  of  2o  to  26  millions  per  annum 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  imported  horticultural  products. 
Instead  of  that  money  going  out  of  our  pockets,  the,  money 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  them.  Our  expenditure  Avas  increas¬ 
ing  in  this  direction  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  of  money 
per  annum,  and  this  notAvithstanding  that  our  climate  and  soil 
Avero  capable  of  producing  gardening  results  second  to  none. 
If  they  compared  the  first-class  green  vegetables  imported  Avith 
home-groAvn  stuff,  they  would  find  they  were  not  equal  to  third- 
rate  home-grown  stuff.  They  heard  a  good  deal  about  agri¬ 
cultural  depression,  but  they  ought  not  to  hear  a  Avord  of  com¬ 
plaint  about  horticultural  depression. 


Canterbury  Gardeners’  Society. 

'I  ho  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  6tli,  Avhen  the  last  year’-- 
officers  Avere  re-elected,  and  the  secretary-’s  reiiort  for  the  yeai' 
1902  adopted.  The  late  Archbishop  Avas  patron.  -  After  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  annual  general  meeting,  a  paper  on  the  hybridisation 
of  Orchids  aaos  read  by  Mr.  FairAveather,  aa  Iio  practically  demon¬ 
strated  hoAv  to  apply  the  pollinia  to  the  stigmas.  The  lecture 
proved  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  View  from  Richmond  Hill. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Richmond  Toavu 
Council  liaA’e  resolved  to  recommend  to  that  body  that  they 
should  not  consent  to  be  joined  as  plaintiffs  in  the  action  to  be 
brought  by  the  London  County  Council  against  Sir  Whittaker 
Ellis  to  enforce  his  alleged  undertaking  to  keep  free  from  build¬ 
ings  the  land  in  his  possession  opposite  Richmond  Hill.  At  the 
same  time  they  expressed  their  regret  at  the  refusal  of  Sir  Whit¬ 
taker  Ellis  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  in  his  letter  addressed 
to  the  London  County  Council,  and  they  trust  that  he  Avill  yet 
agree  to  do  so.  The  council  has,  hoAvever,  referred  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee  for  reconsideration. 

The  House  Annual. 

Tliis  is  a  book  of  outAAardly  shoAAy  appearance  and  .sufficiently 
imposing  for  a  draAving  room  table,  Avhose  contents  are  compiled 
by  W.  A.  Morgan  in  aid  of  “The  Referee”  Children’s  Dinner 
Fund.  It  is  issued  by  Gale  and  Polden,  Limited,  2,  Amen  Corner, 
London,  E.C.,  but  the  price  Ave  do  not  knoAA^.  Amongst  the 
Avriters  of  short  stories  and  light  literary  articles  are  Miss  Marie 
Corelli,  Max  Pemberton,  Major  A.  Griffiths,  and  other.s  Avell 
knoAvn.  Mr.  Percy  Waterer,  Avho  is  an  occasional  contributor  to- 
our  Journal,  is  responsible  for  an  article  on  Chrysanthemum 
culture,  extending  over  eleven  pages. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the  next  grand  annual 
exhibition  of  this  .society,  to  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Bucking¬ 
ham  Gate,  Westminster,  on  September  1  and  2,  Avill  include  a 
neAV  departure  of  considerable  interest  to  exhibitors.  As  the- 
result  of  a  general  subscription  amongst  members,  three  silver 
challenge  cups  aaIU  be  offered  for  competition,  namely,  a  ten 
guinea  cup  in  the  premier  Cactus  Dahlia  class  for  nurserymen 
(eighteen  Amrieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each),  a  ten  guinea 
cup  in  the  premier  Cactus  Dahlia  class  for  amateurs  (nine  varieties 
in  bunches  of  three  blooms  each),  and  a  five  guinea  cup  in  the 
premier  class  for  ShoA\’  and  Fancy  Dahlias  for  amateurs  (tAventy- 
four  blooms  distinct).  In  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  Avill  present  a  gold  badge,  A^alue  three 
guineas,  for  tAventy-four  blooms  Cactus  Dahlia.s,  distinct 
varieties  (amateur, s),  the  gift  to  be  repeated  at  the  tAvo  folloAving 
exhi,bitious  of  1904  and  1905.  The  prize  money  in  this  class 
(class  24,  Avhicli  is  altered  from  eighteen  blooms  to  tAA’enty-four 
bloom.s),  and  in  that  for  nine  A’arieties  in  bunches  of  three  blooms, 
has  been  increased,  and  three  neAA’  vase  classes  have  been  added. 
The  annual  report  and  schedule  for  1903  will  be  issued  to  members 
in  the  course  of  the  next  feiv  days. 

Morocco. 

Morocco  (or  Marocco),  at  present  in  a  state  of  internal  revo¬ 
lution,  is  the  most  Ave.sterly  of  the  Barbary  States,  in  Northern 
Africa,  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  to  the 
Saliara  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  Avest  to 
Algeria  on  the  east.  It  has  an  area  of  about  220,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  A’ariously  estimated  at  from  three  to  eight 
millions.  Morocco  is  physically  divided  into  (1)  the  “Tell,”  a 
strip  of  fertile  land  betAveen  the  coast,  and  (2)  the  highlands, 
embracing  the  minor  and  main  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  south  and  east 
of  Avhich  is  (3)  the  desert  region  of  tho  Sahara.  The  coast  dis¬ 
tricts  are  AAatered  by  tho  MuhA’ia,  which  floAAS  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  the  Sebou  and  Tensift,  which  enter  the  Atlantic. 
The  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  are  drained  into  the  Wady 
Draha,  Avhich  is  full  only  in  the  rainy  season.  Tho  fertile  coa'-t 
region  is  occupied  by  the  ruling  people,  tho  Moors,  who  conquered 
tho  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century;  the  rest 
of  the  country,  mainly  by  tho  Berbers.  There  are  also  large 
numbers  of  Joaas  and  negroes.  The  vegetable  productions  com¬ 
prise  various  grains  (Wheat,  Ac.)  and  fruits;  but  agriculture 
is  in  a  very  backAvard  state.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
to  Great  Britain  are  Almonds  and  avooIs. 
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Free  Flowering  Varieties. 


{Concluded  from  paye  k6.) 

Ill  making  a  selection  of  varieties  I  purpose  to  classify  them 
in  their  various  phases  of  early,  miclseason,  and  late  flowering 
properties,  making  the  list  as  full  and  comprehensive  as  possible, 
k-eeping  in  view  the  utility  of  such  a  selection  for  various  culti¬ 
vators. 

Japanese. 

Early  border  varieties,  flowering  during  September  and 
October  in  the  open  without  any  protection :  Market  White, 
pure  white,  excellent;  White  Quintus,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
white  flowered,  very  free;  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  a  canary- 
yellow  sport  from  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  which  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  best  of  yellow  flowered  varieties. 

Ivy  Stark,  deep  orange,  shaded  terra  cotta;  Eoi  des  Pre- 
coces,  bright  crimson;  Madame  Liger  Ligneau,  clear  yellow; 
and  Madame  de  Sabatier,  crimson. 

Horace  Martin,  golden  yellow ;  Mrs.  Gifford,  pink ;  Ambrose 
Thomas,  reddish  bronze,  exceedingly  free ;  Goacher’s  Crimson ; 
Madame  R.  de  Moulman,  bright  red  ;  Rabbie  Burns,  rosy  cerise; 
De  La  Guille,  deep  orange;  Albert  Rose,  rose;  Comte.sse  Fou- 
chier  de  Cariel ;  Ivy  Elphic,  lilac  pink,  striped  white. 

Varieties  Flowering  under  Glass  during  October. 

Lady  Selborne,  white ;  Soleil  d’Octobre,  canarj' -yellow ; 
O.  J.  Quintus,  rose  pink;  Ryecroft  Glory,  orange,  flushed  red; 
Bronze  Soleil  d’Octobre,  bronze ;  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  white ;  Meduse, 
terra  cotta  and  old  gold;  William  Holmes,  rich  crimson; 
Souvenir  d’une  Petite  Amie,  white. 

November  Flowering  Varieties. 

Amongst  white  flowering  sorts  we  have  abundant  material  to 
choose  from.  The  following  is  a  good  selection : — Elaine, 
although  an  old  variety,  is  still  one  of  the  best. 

Emily  Silsbury,  Madame  Carnot,  Madame  Philippe  Rivoire, 
Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Ritson,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Hoste,  Nivens,  Queen  of  the  Market.  Western  King,  Madame 
Herrewege,  and  Florence  Davis. 

Yellow  flowering  varieties  are  generality  highly  appreciated, 
apart  from  their  value  as  plants  for  cutting  at  this  .season. 
Aellow  is,  I  might  say,  universally  admired.  The  following  is 
a  choice  selection  of  varieties: — Phoebus,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  G.  J. 
Warren,  Scottish  Chief,  Peter  the.  Great,  Oceana,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Loveliness,  Mabel  Morgan,  Mrs.  Bagnall  Wilde,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Australian  Gold,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Edith  Tabor,  J.  R. 
I  pton,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  T.  W’^.  Pockett,  and  J.  E.  Clayton. 

The  Following  are  Various  in  Colour. 

A  brief  description  of  each  is  appended.  Ethel  Fitzroy,  deep 
amber,  flushed  with  red  ;  General  Hutton,  yellow,  flushed  crim¬ 
son  at  the  base;  H.  J.  Jones,  an  intense  crimson;  Lionel  Hum¬ 
phrey,  chestnut,  reverse  gold ;  Lord  Ludlow,  golden  amber, 
striped  red;  Mafeking  Hero,  dark  crim.son;  Miss  Evelyn  Douglas, 
rosy  mauve ;  Miss  Lily  Mountford,  creamy  white,  flushed  pink ; 
T.  Carrington,  carmine  rose;  Mrs.  Barkley,  rosy  mauve,  silvery 
reverse. 

Mrs.  G.  Mileham  is  rose  pink;  W.  R.  Church,  rosy  crimson; 
Charles  Davis,  bronze ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  rich  crimson ;  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  carmine  rose;  Eva  Knowles,  reddish  apricot;  Lady 
Hanham,  rosy  cei’ise  ;  Mons.  Hoste,  white,  tined  rose;  Pride  of 
Madford,  crimson  cerise,  silvery  reverse;  Viviand  Morel,  blush- 
mauve,  which  is,  pei’hap.s,  the  most  popular  of  all ;  and  Source 
d'Or,  orange  red,  .shaded  gold. 

Late  Flowering  ^"ARIETIES 

are  extremely  useful,  jiroviding  blossoms  of  a  hardy  nature 
when  flowers  generally  are  somewhat  scarce,  excepting,  of  course, 
where  a  regular  display  of  forced  material  is  in  vogue.  ATolet 
Lady  Beaumont  is  an  admirable  variety  for  December,  deep 
crimson;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  white  flushed  pink;  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate, 
ci’imson  bronze  sport  from  the  above ;  Florence  Molyneux, 
"  1  ^^da,me  R.  Cadbury,  ivliite.  excellent  for  Christmas; 
and  Miss  Edith  Pilkington,  yellow. 


L.  Canning,  white,  is  a  good  variety  for  February;  The 
Queen,  pure  white;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow;  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
orange  yellow;  Princess  Victoria,  creamy  white. 

Yellow  and  Pink  Princess  Victoria  are  sports  from  the  above, 
and  charming  varieties  they  are,  flowering  profusely  in  Januai'y  ; 
Miss  Jes.sie  Cottee,  yellow;  Sunstone,  pale  yellow;  Snow  Queen, 
white;  Mrs.  Filkins,  yellow,  thread  like  petals;  and  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  white,  flushed  pink. 

Single  Flowered  Varieties. 

Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  yellow,  late  flowering ;  Earlswpod 
Beautj%  primrose;  Earlswood  Glory,  white;  Edith  Pagrain, 
pink;  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  blush  white;  Miss  A.  Holden, 
yellow,  .sport  from  above;  Jane,  pure  white;  Golden  Star, 
yellow;  Framfield  Beauty,  rich  crimson;  Oceana,  blush;  Nora, 
soft  pink;  Poinsettia,  Indian  red;  Rev.  W.  E.  Rewfrey,  deep 
crimson  maroon. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane  is  cerise  pink ;  Mrs.  Langtry,  rosy  lilac, 
sweetly  scented;  Muriel  Foster,  deep  terra  cotta,  yellow  centrej 
Mr.s.  A,  E.  Stubbs,  pure  white ;  Miss  M.  Braithwaite,  crimson, 
flushed  purple;  Miss  A.  Edwards,  white,  flushed  rose;  G.  W. 
Forbes,  rich  crimson,  shaded  amaranth ;  Robert  Morgan,  rosy 
amaranth  ;  James  Lumsden,  blackish  crimson  ;  and  Thirza  Cheny, 
soft  mauve,  extra  free  flowering,  a  charming  variety. 

Pompon  Varieties. 

William  Westlake,  golden  yellow;  Purity,  white;  Snowdrop, 
pure  white,  very  free;  Primrose  League,  a  primrose  sport  from 
above ;  Black  Douglas,  dark  crimson ;  Comte  de  Morny,  purple  ; 
Mdlle.  Elise  Dordon,  silvery  pink ;  Mrs.  Bateman,  orange 
brown :  Rubra  Perfecta,  rich  crimson ;  Rosinante,  blush  rose ; 
Lizzie  Holmes,  canary  yellow,  tipped  rose;  President,  deep  rosy 
crimson;  W.  Kennedy,  rich  crimson  claret;  and  Mr.  Sabey, 
bright,  golden  yellow. 

Anemone-pompons. 

Antonius,  yellow;  Bessie  Flight,  rosy  lilac;  Briolas,  ro.sy 
blush;  Sidonie,  lilac  and  blush;  Madame  Montels,  white  ivith 
yellow  centre ;  Madame  Sentier,  pure  white  ;  Gem  of  Earlswood. 
citron,  with  ro.sy  blush  guard  florets;  Emily  Rowbottom,  pure 
white;  Firefly,  red;  Regulus,  cinnamon  brown;  and  Mr.  Astie, 
dark  yellow. 

Incurved  Varieties. 

To  make  the  selection  complete  I  purpose  adding  a  few 
varieties  of  incurved,  as  some  persons  appreciate  this  type. 
Mrs.  Rundle,  pure  white;  George  Glenny,  primrose  ;  Mrs.  Dixon, 
rich  yellow;  C.  H.  Curtis,  yelloiv ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  white, 
tinted  rosy  lilac;  Frank  Hammond,  rosy  bronze;  Madame  E. 
Roger,  greenish  white ;  Globe  d’Or,  yellow,  shaded  red ;  Robert 
Petfield,  silvery  mauve ;  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  white,  tinted  pink  ; 
Prince  Alfred,  rosy  carmine;  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Williams,  bronze 
yellow. — Edwin  Molyneux. 


Chrysanthemum,  Edwin  Molyneux. 

What  a  capital  variety  the  above  is,  and  how  it  stands  the 
test  of  time,  is  best  .seen  from  the  last  Chrysanthemum  analysis. 
True  it  does  not  quite  attain  to  the  high  position  in  that 
analysis  as  it  did  some  few  years  back,  not  that  it  does  not 
deserve  it,  but  it  seem.s  now,  when  so  many  of  what  we  call  the 
“  ea.sy  doers  ”  are  eagerly  sought  after,  that  many  fail  to  .succeed 
with  this,  which  is  relegated  to  a  backward  position.  I  always 
look  with  pleasure  on  the  special  class  set  apart  for  this  variety, 
at  the  Altrincham  Show,  the  kind  donor  being  W.  J.  Crossley, 
Esq.,  who  considers  it  yet  one  of  the  best.  Six  or  sev'en  staged 
each  half  a  dozen  blooms,  but  none  of  them  were  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  some  few  years  ago,  a  fact  much  to  be  regretted. 
Younger  flowers  should  not  be  discouraged. ^ — R.  P.  R. 


Chrysanthemum,  Terra-cotta. 

Among  the  new  Japanese  varieties  of  the  season.  Terra-cotta 
has  been  well  .shown  several  times  at  the  exhibitions  in  the 
Aquarium  and  eksewhere.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  a  dwarf, 
stout  grower,  ivith  large  spreading  flowers  about  9in  in  diameter, 
and  comes  good  on  any  bud ;  but  its  chief  charm  is  the  very 
distinctive,  rich  colouring — a  bright  glowing  terra-cotta,  .suffused 
with  a  cinnamon  .shade,  with  a  golden  bronze  reverse  to  the 
petals.  It  has  been  called  by  experts  a  golden  Mrs.  Mileham, 
and  that  fairly  accurately  describes  this  new  variety.  Terra¬ 
cotta  promises  to  be  not  only  an  excellent  variety  for  exhibit¬ 
ing,  but  also  a  very  effective  kind  for  grouping.  Mr.  Wells,  of 
I'larlswood,  has  the  stock,  and  through  him  I  forward  you  the 
photo-plate. — M.  Silsbury,  Shankliu,  I.W. 


January  15,  1905. 
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The  Vegetable  Seed  Order, 

The  span  of  a  year  seems  but  a  brief  space  when  thoughts 
are  turned  to  tlie  past  seed  order,  and  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
centration  of  thought  on  the  next.  One  well-known 
gardening  friend,  and  one  whose  charge,  it  may  be  said,  is 
no  small  one,  tells  me  that  Boxing  Day — one  so  universally 
set  apart  for  seasonable  enjoyment — is  devoted  to  the  seed 
order,  which,  even  to  a  man  who  has  written  out  so  many, 
finds  a  relief  when  the  packet  is  in  the  hands  of  the  post¬ 
man,  and  his  thoughts  for  the  time  being  ax’e  set  at  rest  as 
regards  the  seed  list  for  the  current  year.  Every  gardener 
cannot,  even  if  he  were  so  disposed,  deal  with  this 
cumbrous  question  so  early  or  so  speedily  as  my  friend, 
because  so  few  catalogues  are  issued  at  so  early  a  date. 

The  seed  order  may  be  pleasant  work  to  compile,  or  it 
may  just  as  easily  be  otherwise.  Tt  undoubtedly  is  a  duty 
that  gives  luse  to  anxiety.  There  is  one  particular  reason, 
if  not  more  than  one,  to  account  for  this,  and  that  is  the 
desire  for  novelty,  which  must  be  restrained,  because  of 
the  extent  to  which  investment  is  permitted  in  them. 
There  are  some  so  favoured  that  the  desire  for  the  “  im¬ 
proved  ”  may  be  easily  gratified  ;  thei’e  are  a  greater 
number  who  must  “  feel  their  way,”  to  use  a  popular  phrase, 
in  choosing  or  substituting  new  names  for  old  ones. 

Potatoes, 

though  they  are  not  always  given  the  prominence  they  de¬ 
serve  in  catalogues,  are  none  the  less  the  most  important 
vegetable.  An  investment  in  Potatoes,  however,  is  not 
a  matter  requiring  the  same  thought  as  that  of  Peas.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that,  despite  the  legion  of  Potato 
names,  there  are  yearly  additions  made  by  those  expert 
and  patient  in  the  art  of  Potato  breeding.  To  the  exhibi¬ 
tor,  more  than  the  one  who  only  “  serves  the  kitchen,”  the 
craze  for  novelty  appeals  more  usefully.  At  the  same 
time,  a  change  of  seed  is  said  always  to  pay,  and  when  a 
change  is  necessary  by  all  means  try  some  which  science 
has  endeavoured  to  make  better  than  the  old.  All  seeds¬ 
men  make  an  aim  of  placing  the  best  before  their 
patrons,  and  when  this  is  remembered  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  individualise.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  in 
the  trial  of  fresh  stock  that  the  ideal  of  one’s  expectation 
-may  not  be  realised  in  the  first  trial ;  indeed,  this  seldom 
happens  in  Potatoes. 

Peas 

occupy  a  foremost  place  instinctively  in  the  minds  of  most 
gardeners ;  the  one  concerned  for  home  supplies,  the 
market,  or  the  summer  show,  are  all  devoutly  given  to 
choose  what  to  individual  opinion  is  the  best  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Early  Giant,  Early  Monx,  Weston  Early,  Acme, 
Veitch’s  Earliest  Marrow,  Gradus,  Daisy,  Chelsea  Gem, 
May  Queen,  and  Harbinger  are  a  few  names  that  are 
familiar  among  good  early  sorts.  Alderman,  Holloway 
Rival,  Eclwin  Beckett,  Thomas  Laxton,  The  Duchess, 
Sharpe’s  Triumph,  Carter’s  Anticipation,  Commonwealth, 
Stratagem,  Telephone,  Duchess  of  York,  and  Sutton’s  Cen¬ 
tenary  are  some  main  crops,  good  both  for  the  table  and 
exhibition.  Autocrat,  Late  Queen,  and  Sutton’s  Latest  of 
All  are  a  trio  of  good  sorts  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
purposes.  No  summer  vegetable  is  perhaps  more  uncer¬ 
tain,  or  more  sought  for,  especially  in  August,  than 

Cauliflowees, 

and,  uixfoi-tunately,  though  there  are  a  good  array  of  names, 
there  are  none  so  resisting  of  summer  drought  as  to  give 
close,  milk-white  heads,  without  a  deal  of  labour  in  water¬ 
ing.  On  the  exhibition  table  Cauliflowers  often  give  a 
casting  vote  in  deciding  the  merits  of  competitive  vegetable 
collections,  and  wuthout  them  there  is  a  conspicuous  loss  to 
the  exhibit,  good  it  may  be  in  all  other  kinds.  Carter’s 
Defiance.  Veitch’s  Extra  Early,  Snowball,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Erfurt  Mammoth  and  First  Crop  are  some  from  which  a 
choice  may  be  made  for  early  use  ;  Mont  Blanc,  Extra 
Early  Autumn  Giant,  Sutton’s  Autumn,  Mammoth  Pearl, 
and  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  are  dependable  for  later 
cutting. 

Spinach  and  Turnips 

are  vegetables  that  afford  the  first  crons  of  spring,  and  for¬ 
tunately  there  is  not  that  interminable  mass  of  names  to 
wuade  through  to  get  at  those  one  needs — the  best.  White 
and  Red  Milans  are  still  first  favourites,  and  of  oblong 
shapes  preferred  by  some.  White  Gem,  Early  White  \erit'i3, 


and  Paris  White  Market  comprise  a  trio  that  should 
plea^  ;  Snowball,  Dobbie’s  Model,  Red  Globe,  Jersey  Lily, 
and  Green-top  Six-weeks  for  maincrop  are  excellent.  Vic¬ 
toria,  Long  Standing,  The  Carter,  and  Market  Favourite 
are  all  modern  and  good  Spinaches. 

French  and  Runner  Beans 

still  make  progress  in  the  matter  of  variety.  There  is 
much  to  admire  in  long,  shapely,  deep-green  pods  afforded 
by  3-  good  type  of  Ne  plus  tJltra,  Carter’s  Jubilee,  Best  of 
All,  Hill’s  Prize,  Giant  White-seeded,  Prizewinner,  or 
Elephant  Runners.  Some  prefer  the  Climbing  French  ; 
these  should  find  their  ideal  in  Excelsior,  Earliest  of  All, 
Veitch’s  Climbing,  or  Sutton’s  Epicure.  Everbearing, 
Sion  House,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Veitch’s  Progress,  Carter’s 
Stringless,  Canadian  Wonder,  and  Williams’  Earliest  of  All 
are  good  dw'arf  kinds  for  forcing  or  outdoor  growth. 

Broccoli 

are  so  influenced  by  severe  wintry  weather,  that  resolutions 
sometimes  change  from  one  year  to  anothei*.  There  are 
some,  however,  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be,  and  among  these  must  be  placed 
the  inevitable  Self  Protecting.  Winter  Mammoth,  usually 
so  good,  has  this  season  disappointed.  Spring  White,  too, 
has  suffered  more  than  usual.  Neither,  however,  must  be 
struck  out  because  of  this.  Snow’s,  Cooling’s  Matchless, 
Flower  of  Spring,  Veitch’s  Maincrop,  Model,  Late  Queen, 
Ledsham’s  Latest,  Leamington,  Sutton’s  Perfection,  and 
Dickson’s  June  King  are  a  selection  that  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  is  unwise  to  restrict  oneself  too  much  in  the 
matter  of  variety,  for  the  rigour  of  winter  does  not  affect  all 
alike,  for,  while  some  may  be  destroyed  outright,  others 
will  have  a  percentage  of  survivors  that  will  save  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  credit  in  times  of  vegetable  scarcity.  In 

Borecoles  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
a  mistake  can  scarcely  be  made,  for  being  of  hardy  natures 
it  resolves  itself  in  choosing  for  quality  rather  than  hardiness. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  of  these  that  restriction  should  not 


Chrysanthemum,  Terra-cotta. 

be  too  rigorously  adopted  in  making  up  the  year’s  selection. 
All  do  not  succeed  alike,  and  it  is  always  well  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  “two  strings  to  the  bow.  ’  Many  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  one  variety  of 

Cabbage, 

which  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  rule.  I  prefer  niore  than 
one,  and  choose  Ellam's,  Sutton  April,  Wheeler  s  Imperial, 
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and  Flower  of  Spring  for  autumn  sowing.  As  most  seeds¬ 
men  have  special  selections,  and  gardeners  have  their 
favourites  as  standard  kinds,  no  useful  purpose  is  served  in 
giving  long  lists  of  Cabbages.  Good  Savoys  are  Green 
Curled,  Bijou,  or  Keliance  (which  are  one  and  the  same), 
New  Year,  Gilbert’s  Universal.  Golden  Globe,  and  Orms- 
kirk.  By  no  means  overlook  the  Coleworts,  nor  Christmas 
Drumhead,  which  are  most  useful  winter  Cabbages,  the 


Cordon  Pears. 

(Continued  from  page  36.) 

In  the  early  autumn  the  whole  of  the  shoots,  pinched  or 
not,  should  be  shortened  to  four  leaves  from  the  base. 
Some  shorten  to  two  or  three  leaves,  but  by  this  method  a 


Dovaston  Yews 

latter  yery  hardy  and  long  keeping.  As  a  change  to  the 
daily  kitchen  service  Chou  de  Burghley  and  Chou  de  Tron- 
chuda,  both  of  which  are  hardy  and  of  good  quality,  are  to 
be  recommended. 

Onions  and  Leeks 

for  exhibition  must  include  Ailsa  Craig,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Southampton  Champion,  The  Lord  Keeper,  Rousham  Park, 
or  others  of  this  type  ;  for  everyday  use,  Bi'own  Globe, 
Main  Crop,  James’  Long  Keeping,  MJiite  Spanish,  and  Bun- 
yard’s  Late  Keeper  are  reliable.  Leeks  are  not  so 
numerous,  but  Musselburg,  Dobbie’s  Champion,  Ajdon 
O’astle,  and  The  Lj’on  are  indispensable. 

Beetroots' 

should  include  one  good  round  of  Globe  variety  for  early 
summer  or  autumn  use.  The  .old  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted 
is  not  comparable  with  the  beautiful  outlines  and  higher 
quality  of  these  Globe  Beets.  Cheltenham  Green-top  is 
not  an  ornamental  leafed  sort,  but  is  nevertheless  one  that 
satisfies  in  the  kitchen.  Carter’s  Perfection,  Dell’s  Crim¬ 
son,  Nutting’s  Dwarf  Red,  Middleton  Park,  and  Chelsea 
Black  ai'e.all  good  standard  vaiaeties. 

Parsnips,  Carrots,  Celery,  Vegetable  MaiTows,  Parsley. 
Endive,  Cucumber,  and  Radishes  all  have  the  hall  mark  of 
quality,  and  a  reputation  of  remote  or  modern  standing  ; 
and  this  being  so,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  err  in  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  either. 

Broad  Be.vns 

Fortunately,  do  not  possess  a  legion  of  names,  though 
some  marked  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  few 
that  are  added.  While  some  prefer  the  old  Broad  Windsor 
type,  others  like  the  Longpods.  Except  for  its  hardiness, 

T  do  much  appreciate  the  old  Magazan.  The  pods  and  seed 
are  both  so  small.  The  greatest  progress  made  in  these 
Beans  is  found  in  the  colour  of  the  seed  and  their  increased 
numbers  contained  in  the  pod.  Carter’s  Green  Leviathan 
is  a  marked  advance,  and  the  Harlington  Green  Windsor 
is  a  stride  forward  in  the  right  direction.  Bunyard’s  Long- 
pod  is  a  fine  Bean,  so  also  is  the  Seville  Longpod,  Aqua- 
duLe,  and  Johnson's  Wonderful.  The  old  Early  Longpod 
is  still  a  good  one  for  first  crops. 

(To  be  eoutinuod.) 


on  steep  bank', 

cordon  is  obtained  like  a  stick,  which  is  neither  so  beautiful 
nor  so  productive  as  the  tree  obtained  by  leaving  four  leaves 
— a  tree  which  may  be  from  9in  to  1ft  in  diam'eter.  The^ 
weaker  shoots  being  kept  at  their  full  length  during  the 
summer  does  not,  of  course,  give  such  a  tidy  appearance  as 
the  pinching  of  the  .  whole  of  the  shoots,  but  it  helps  to 
keep  the  spurs  vigorous,  especially  near  the  base,  instead 
of  letting  an  undue  propoi'tion  of  the  strength  of  the  tree 
go  into  the  leader,  which,  by  the  way,  should  generally  be 
left  its  full  length  until  the  autumn,  when  it  should  be 
shortened  according  to  •  the  space  available  for  it,  but, 
according  to  my  opinion,  though  many  differ,  always  to  at 
least  two-thirds  of  its  length,  or  a  strong  continuation  leader 
will  not  be  secured  next  year,  and  the  whole  length  of  it 
will  not  be  clothed  wdth  spurs  in  the  future.  This  was,  in 
the  main,  the  system  of  cordon  pruning  advocated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who  was  a  very  suc- 
cesMul  rearer  of  cordon  Pear  trees,  as  w^ell  as  a  grower  of 
very  fine  Pears  upon  them.  There  should  never  be  more 
than  one  terminal  shoot,  and  that  shoot  should  always  be 
the  strongest  on  the  tree.  If  in  the  spring  the  buds  bn  the 
previous  season’s  growth  do  not  break  out  low'  enough 
down,  other  shoots  can  be  got  by  making  an  incision  just 
above  a  dormant  bud,  where  it  is  washed  to  have  another 
shoot.  ,  If  the  terminal  shoot  should  seem  to  be  running 
away  with  too  much  of  the  strength  of  the  tree  the  point 
may  be  pinched  out  about  midsummei’,  when  a  new  shoot 
will  continue  the  growth,  the  final  shortening  taking  place 
in  the  autumn,  either  above  or  below'  the  second  growth  as 
required.  ■  , 

Another  way  of  weakening  the  central  shoot  is  not  to 
shorten  it  in  the  autumn,  but  to  let  it  remain  its  full  length 
till  the  buds  begin  to  burst  in  the  spring,  and  then  shorten 
it,  w'hen,  part  of  its  vigour  having  gone  into  the  top  buds, 
the  strength  of  the  shoot  from  the  top  remaining  bud  will 
be  weakened  accordingly.  The  principle  to  be  acted  upon 
in  training  cordon  Pears  is  to  strengthen  the  weak  parts  ot 
the  tree  and  w'eaken  the  strong,  and  this  can  always  be 
accomplished  by  the  regulation  of  the  amount  o-  loiiage 
much  foliage  meaning  a  large  supply  of  sap  and  strong 
wood,  the  conve^'se  also  being  true.  Other  remarks  on  this 
subject  must  be  detained  for  another  article.  A.  1  etts. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs, 


All  who  appreciate  such  shrubs  as  Magnolia  stellata,  Cas- 
sinia  fulvida,  Prunus  triloba,  Azalea  ainoena,  Viburnum  tonien- 
tosum,  plicatuin,  Escallonia  virgata,  Spirsea  prunifolia  fl.  pi., 
Zenobia  speciosa  pulverulenta,  and  others  of  this  ilk,  whose 
wonderful  beauty  are  far  too  restrictedly  known,  will  welcome 
the  book  to  which  we  draw  attention  in  this  notice.  Till  now 
there  has  been  no  complete  work  that  one  could  recommend 
wdien  applied  to,  for  though  someone  has  pointed  out  in  “  The 
Field”  that  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  of  trees  and 
shrubs  is  very  extensive,  still  many  of  the  prior  works  have  either 
become  obsolete,  or  those  which  are  still  of  some  service  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the 
trouble  is  not  worth  the  gain. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  not  alone  in  England,  but  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America  as  well, 
has  the  subject  been  well  treated,  in  books.  Bacon  (1627), 
Evelyn  (1661),  Miller  (1731-1804),  Phillips  (1823),  Cobbett  (182.5), 
Loudon  (1838),  Johns  (1847,  Hemsley  (1873),  Mongredien  (1874), 
Kent,  and  Boulger  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  English  authors 
who  have  dealt  with  the  present  subject  in  various  ways.  Up 
to  their  dates  the  “  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum 
(1838)  and  the  “  Encyclopajdia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs”  (1842) 
eontain  a  valuable  mass  of  authentic  information  about  trees 
and  shrubs  not  easy  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Webster’s  “Orna¬ 
mental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  till  it  went  out  of  print 
was  greatly  in  demand,  being  very  cheap  and  very  useful ;  but 
other  works,  like  the  “  Calendar  of  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs,”  by  Henry  Hoare,  have  not  become  popular,  because 
of  their  iucomiDleteness. 

The  latter  word  can  in  no  wise  be  applied  to  this  book,  com- 
liiled  as  it  is  from  the  original  writings  by  the  most  competent 
l^ractitioners  in  the  culture  and  use  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  which  the  editor  has  procured  and  added  to  his  own 


buy  books  to  use  them  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  and 
assimilate. 

Though  wo  have  carefully  perused  most  of  the  text  in  the 
variou.s  sections,  we  can  scarcely  do.  more  than  name  the 
chapters,  but  even  that  will  serve  to  lay  open,  to  some  extent, 
the  intestine  components.  Mr.  Cook  makes  “  Want  of  Variety  ” 
the  heading  of  a  chapter,  and  points  out  how  great  is  the 
blemish  thereby,  and  briefly,  with  running  comment,  enu¬ 
merates  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  arbore.scent  beauties.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  this  comes  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book,  on  the 
pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  various  genera  being 
separately  detailed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  method  of 
!  pruning  applicable  to  each  sort  of  shrub  is  stated. 

Many  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  chapter  on  the  propagation 
of  hardy  trees,  and  the  lists  of  trees  for  the  sea-coast,  trees 
with  coloured  foliage,  trees  with  fine  fruits,  trees  for  the  rock 
gard'en,  weej)ing  trees  and  their  uses,  and  the  remarks  on 
Conifers,  the  stately  trees  of  Murthly  and-the  Perthshire  High- 
land.s  receiving  an  extended  consideration.  “Trees  in  Scot¬ 
land  ”  forms  the  subject  of  a  chapter  by  itself,  but  Ireland  has 
been  unfairly  overlooked,  and  it  must  be  .said  that  many  choice 
Ericaceae' and  Coniferse  flourish  within  Erin’s  shores  as  they  do 
not  elsewhere.  ■  The  south  and  west  of  England  counties  furnish 
examples  of  numerous  tender  shrubs  that  succeed  out  of  doors, 
and  a  section  is  fittingly  devoted  to  a  recitation  of  a  very  full 
list,  with  descriptions  of  these,  and  apposite  observations. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  .geiierally  applicable  section,  and 
one.  that  must  have  entailed  very  considerable  preparation  and 
work  to  produce,  is  that  of  the  tables  of  hardy  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  name,  country  of 
origin.  Natural  Order,  colour  and  season  of  flowering,  and, 
lastly,'  pithy  “  general  remarks,”  in  parallel  columns  on  the 
same  page.  A  vast  amount  of  information  is  thus  condemsed. 
Shrubs  for  the  greenhouse  and  for  small  gardens  furnish  matter 
for  other  chapters,  and  the  operations  of  lifting  large  trees, 
planting,  grouping,  &c.,  all  receive  attention.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  handsomely  illustrated. 

It  is  the  duty  of  reviewei's  to  call  attention  to  slips  they 
may  discover,  and  though  errors  are  few,  we  notice  some.  •  The 
name  cserulea  (from  the  Latin)  is  wrongly  spelt  in  this 
book  with  an  “  6,”  as  coerulea ;  C’as.sinia  is  passed  as  Cassinea ; 
and  Rosa  Wichuraiana  is  spelt  without  one  of  its  “  a’s,”  thus — - 
Wichuriana. 


Great  Beech  Hedge 


valuable  chapters.  One  cannot  help  remarking  how  thoroughly 
to  the  hearts  of  the  writers  lies  the  subject  of  which  they  deal, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  and  attributes  of 
species  and  varieties  shows  itself  in  an  abundance  of  practical 
hints  in  every  connection  of  the  subject,  such  as  those  who 


*  “  Tree.s  and  Slirubs  for  English  Gardens,”  by  E.  T,  Cook.  “  Country  Life  ” 
Library  and  Geo.  Newne^  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net.  (pp.  471,  Cin,  x  Din.s.). 


at  Micklecur,  N.B. 


On  two  of  our  pages  this  week  we  are  privileged  to  use 
certain  of  the  illustratioiLS  from  “  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Englisb 
Gardens.”  Wo  hear  the  words,  “  for  English  Gardens  repeat¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  mentally  ,  we  ask  whether  the  substitution 
of  the  less  euphonious  word  British  would  not  have  conveyed 
the  truer  extent  of  the  application  of  this  work.  Ihe  book, 
however  is  already  successful,  which  fact  wo  are  pleased  to 
chronicle,  and  with  the  fullest  commendations,  hero  we  leave  it. 
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National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 


It  is  fitting  that  ttic  JaurriaJ  of  Iloi  ticxilture,  as  the  leading 
journal  in  promoting  the  cause  of  British  fruit  growing  and  of 
encouraging  the  interests  of  the  home  fruit  grower,  .should  be 
the  first  tO'  bring  prominently  before  British  gardeners  and 
farmers  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Fedei'ation  of  Fruit 
Growers  formed  last  April  in  London.  AVe  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  T.  Matthews  which  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  Federation 
movement,  and  relates  the  work  now  being  undertaken.  This 
letter  we  give  here  as  follows “  The  National  Fruit  Growers’ 
Federation  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1902,  at  a  repre.sentative 
meeting  of  growers  from  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  counties. 
It  includes  market  gardeners;  but  as  all  market  gardeners  grow’ 
fruit  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  include  them  in  the  title. 

“The  objects  are  set  out  in  the  accompanying  rules  (see 
below),  and  the  first  in  order  of  these  is  already  being  vigorously 
dealt  with,  viz.,  improved  railway  facilities,  and  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  everything  points  to  a  great  and  .substantial  .succe.ss.  Several 
companies  are  already  making  great  efforts  to  meet  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  requirements,  and  the  Advi.sory  Committee  is  already 
actively  negotiating  with  their  officials  on  the  details  of  most 
important  reforms^  The  list  of  vice-presidents  comprises  many 
M.P,’s  representing  fruit  di.stricts.  The  committee  is  composed 
of  leading  grow’ers  and  practical  bnsiness  men.” 

The  List  of  Officeus. 

The  list  of  officers  is  certainly  an  influential  one,  and  such  as 
should  inspire  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  association’s  work : 
—  Patron,  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  Camden.  President,  Colonel 
C.  W.  Long,  M.P.  Vice-presidents,  Major  Best,  C.  W.  Rad- 
cliffe-Cooke,  E.sq.,  P.  Hart  Dyke,  E.sq.,  H.  G.  Frew,  Esq.,  J.P., 
P.  S.  Foster,  E.sq..  M.P.,  Walter  Fremlin,  Esq.,  Sir  A.  F.  God¬ 
son,  M.P.,  Jno.  Howard,  Esq.,  M,P.,  Captain  A.  H.  Lee,  M.P., 
Herbert  Leney,  Esq.,  C.  Guy  Pirn,  Es((.,  M.P.,  Colonel  C.  E. 
Warde,  M.P.,  Geo.  White,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  Provisional  Executive 
Committee  is  repre.sentative  of  the  counties: — S.  Boorman, 
Surrey;  Wm.  Bracey,  jun.,  Norfolk;  Wm.  Cable,  Kent;  G.  E. 
Ciiam'pion,  Kent;  Wm.  Craze,  Cornwall;  Geo.  Farmer,  Kent; 
H.  F.  Getting,  Herefordshire;  I.  Godber,  Beds.;  A.  Grant,  Cam- 
bridge.shire ;  C.  H.  Hooper,  Kent ;  W.  Horne,  Kent ;  J.  Idiens, 
Worcestershire;  W.  Idiens,  Norfolk;  AV.  Kruse,  Cornwall;  J.  D. 
Large,  Kent;  H.  Leney,  Kent ;  A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  Sec.  Central 
Chambers  of  Agriculture;  Thos.  May.  Kent;  A.  Mi.skin,  Kent; 
S.  Moles,  Cambridge.shire ;  C.  AV.  Radcliffe-Cooke,  Hereford ; 
AV.  H.  Skinner,  Kent;  F.  Smith,  Kent;  A.  S.  White,  Kent; 
AV.  AA’ing,  Norfolk;  and  C.  D.  AAnse,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Feder.4tion’s  Objects. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  published  a  copy  of  the  objects  of  the 
Federation,  and  do  so  again  by  way  of  emphasising  and  fixing 
in  the  minds  of  readers,  the  scope  of  this  important  body’s  work. 

“  The  objects  of  the  Federation  are  to  create  a  permanent 
central  organisation  representative  of  the  fruit  growers  and 
market  gardeners  of  the  ITiited  Kingdom,  for  the  promotion  of 
their  common  interests  as  a  whole,  while  reserving  perfect  local 
liberty  of  action  to  the  comstituent  members. 

(a)  To  prevent  by  every  possible  means  the  granting  by  rail¬ 
way  companies  of  preferential  rates  and  facilities  for  the 
carriage  of  foreign  fruit  and  market  garden  produce. 

(b)  To  secure  quicker  means  of  transit  and  fair  rates  from  rail¬ 
way  companies,  and  consider  complaints  which  are  likely 
to  be  ignored  by  companies  when  made  by  individual 
members  of  the  Federation. 

(c)  To  prevent  jams  made  of  foreign  fruit  being  sold  by  mis- 
de.scription,  misrepresentation,  or  implication,  as  being 
made  of  home-grown  fruit,  and  to  urge  the  distinct  label¬ 
ling  of  Briti.sh  fruit  jams  ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
fresh  fruit,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  by  misdescription  or 
misrepresentation. 

(d)  To  affiliate  with  any  other  kindred  society  or  societies. 

(e)  To  promote,  support,  or  oppose  legislative  or  other 
measures  affecting  the  aforesaid  trade. 

(f)  The  doing  of  all  such  things  as  may  be  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  fruit  growers  and  market  gardeners,  or  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

(g)  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  .statistical  and  other 
information  relating  to  the  fruit-growing  industry.” 

Deputation  to  the  Railway  Companies. 

Notices  have  appeared  in  this  and  other  gardening  journals, 
of  the  deputation  on  November  4  from  the  Federation,  to  urge 
upon  the  general  managers  of  the  great  railway  companies  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  certain  improvements  in  the  transit  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  deputation  consisted  of  delegates  from 
nine  of  the  principal  fruit  growing  counties,  and  were  introduced 
by  Colonel  C,  AV.  Long,  M.P.,  president,  wlio  said  that  what  the 
growers  wanted  ivas  an  improved  system  of  di.stribution,  which 
included  the  provision  of  .suitable  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of 
fruit,  more  careful  loading,  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  delays 


in  tran.sit,  quicker  delivery  from  terminus  to  market,  and  prompt 
return  of  empties.  They  also  a.sked  for  uniform  mileage  rates, 
and  a  more  liberal  and  clearer  definition  of  what  was  meant  by 
the  owner’s  risk  rate. 

(1)  Attention  was  called  to  the  very  inferior  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  existing  trucks,  which,  being  uncovered, 
nece.ssitated  the  u.se  of  sheets,  and  these,  be.sides  causing 
the  fruit  to  heat  from  exposure  to  the  sun  and  preventing 
ventilation,  led  to  serious  damage  by  the  companie.s’ 
.servants  .stepping  on  the  fruit  while  covering  the  trucks. 
Instead  of  these  open  waggons,  it  was  urged  that  covered 
but  ventilated  trucks  should  be  provided. 

(2)  For  long  distances,  the  introduction  of  refrigerator  or 
cool,  dry  air  cars,  was  strongly  advocated  by  several 
speakers.  It  was  shown  that  Strawberries  and  other  soft 
.summer  fruits  could  be  conveyed  by  these  cars  from  Corn¬ 
wall  to  Gla.sgow  in  perfect  condition,  keeping  fresh  for 
several  days,  thereby  preventing  the  present  frequent 
heavy  lo.sse.s  by  forced  sales  in  times  of  over-.supply,  and 
opening  up  new  markets  in  districts  now  impossible  to 
reach. 

(3)  A  uniform  mileage  scale  of  rates  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
similar  to  those  in  u.se  on  the  Great  AA’'estern  system  was 
asked  for,  to  enable  senders  to  ascertain  exactly  the  cost 
of  carriage  to  near  or  distant  markets,  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  arranging  special  rates,  which  often  take  so 
long  to  negotiate  that  they  are  rendered  useless. 

(4)  As  regards  owners’  risk  rates,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
recent  change  made  by  the  companies,  by  which  they  repu¬ 
diate  any  respomsibility  for  loss  beyond  that  occasioned  by 
the  wilful  misconduct  of  their  servants,  called  for  a  clearer 
and  more  liberal  interpretation.  At  the  same  tiiye  it  was 
ob.served  that  these  ri.sks  w’ould  be  greatly  mitigated  if 
the  companies  acceded  to  the  requests  of  the  deputation 
for  improved  conveyances,  &c. 

(5)  Delays  in  transit,  especially  as  regarded  Kent,  were  dwelt 
upon  by-  the  speakers,  and  an  extended  use  of  passenger 
trains  was  urged. 

(6)  Improvement  in  the  conveyance  of  fruit  from  terminus  to 
market,  where  much  of  the  delay  occurred  for  want  of 
sufficiency  of  vans  and  station  accommodation,  and  a 
prompt  return  of  empties,  were  also  enlarged  upon. 

In  his  final  I’emarks,  Colonel  Long  offered  the  very  important 
suggestion  that  an  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Federation  slioulc! 
be  appointed,  to  confer  ivith  the  representatives  of  the  companie.s 
from  time  to  time  on  que.stions  affecting  the  fruit  traffic,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Boaz’d  of  General  Managers,  in  his  reply, 
welcomed  the  proposal  as  a  good  and  useful  one,  at  the  same  time 
as.suring  the  deputation  that  the  que.stions  laid  before  them 
should  receive  mo.st  careful  attention. 

The  Answer  by  the  Railway  Companies. 

AVe  are  permitted  to  record  the  main  points  in  the  answer 
given  by  the  railway  companies  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  deputation  of  November  4.  In  reference  to  point  1, 
the  railway  companies  desire,  to  see  the  cross-handled  baskets 
abolished,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  fruit  senders  introduce 
a  rough  form  of  crate  into  which  a  number  of  the  baskets  can  be 
stowed.  The  companies  are  now  providing  suitable  ventilated 
waggons  for  the  classes  of  fruit  requiring  them. 

In  the  matter  of  iirompt  delivery,  the  companies  reply  that 
more  ought  to  be  done  by  the  consignees,  as  at  present  the  rail¬ 
way  carters  are  sometimes  detained  at  the  markets  for  long 
periods,  in  certain  ca.ses  extending  to  the  entire  day,  and  they 
now  propose  to  make  it  a  rule  that  their  vans  will  not  remain 
longer  than  a  given  time  at  a  consignee’s  prenii.ses  after  intimat¬ 
ing  that  they  are  prepared  to  tender  deliver^'.  The  railway 
companies  promise  to  facilitate  fruit  despatch,  and  ask  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  senders. 

As  regards  the  sugge.sting  for  a  better  classification  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  the  railway  companies  regret  that  they  cannot 
make  an  alteration.  The  present  classification  was  practically 
agreed  between  the  railway  companies  and  the  traders  at  the 
time  of  the  revision  of  the  railway  classification  during  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

AVork  in  Progress. 

The  Advisory  Committee  suggested  by  the  deputation  has 
since  been  appointed  and  is  now  bu.sily  engaged,  as  Mr.  Matthews’ 
letter  shows.  It  represents  all  the  great  fruit-growing  districts, 
but  special  sub-committees  will  be  appointed  to  deal  with  any 
local  cases  which  may  arise  calling  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Federation. 

Tims  in  the  facts  here  laid  before  us,  we  have  the  inception 
of  the  Federation  recoi'ded,  its  objects  tabulated,  and  the  .success 
of  its  solicitations  briefly  notified.  AVe  heartily  desire  to  see  it 
prosper  and  bring  about  certain  very  necessary  reforms,  and  by- 
and-by  our  dream  of  co-operativelyworked  fruit  farms  in  numerous 
counties  of  the  three  kingdoms  may  become  a  practical  realit.y. 
Then  will  the  millions  of  pounds  sterling  which  are  now  paid 
aw’ay  for  foreign  fruit  enter  the  pockets  and  banks  of  British 
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growers  and  their  workers,  and  beyond  this,  you  will  have  an 
increased  and  intelligent  rural  population,  the  backbone  and 
absolute  necessity  of  any  country. 

In  a  letter  before  us,  a  friend  says: — “In  regard  to  fruit 
oultui'e  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  real  wonders  of  the  age,  that 
capital  which  is  so  plentiful  in  this  country  has  not  long  ago 
been  largely  diverted  into  the  fruit  growing  industry,  seeing  the 
great  possibilities  of  success  which  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The 
wonderful  demand  which  has  sprung  up  for  good  Apples  and 
Pears  is  so  great  that  private  enterprise  cannot  possibly  cope 
Avith  the  matter  successfully,  Avith  the  result  that  shreAvd  indi- 
A'iduals  ill  other  lands  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  Avhicli  should  be 
essentially  our  oAvn.” 

Mr.  A.  T,  Matthews. 

With  reference  to  himself,  the  secretary  Avrites: — “Till  the 
year  1893  I  Avas  engaged  in  practical  agriculture  and  had  some 
experience  also  in  groAA’ing  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market.  I 
farmed  in  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Surrey,  and  I  am  Avell- 
knoAvn  as  a  breeder,  exhibitor,  and  judge  of  pedigree  cattle; 
acted  as  judge  at  all  the  principal  sIioavs  from  the  ‘  Royal  ’  doAvn- 
Avards.  For  many  years  I  Avas  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Oxfordshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Council  of  the  Jersey 


Cattle  Society.  When  the  late  Earl  of  W’^inchilsea  started  his 
agitation  and  the  National  Agricultural  Union  in  1893,  I  threAV 
in  my  lot  Avith  him  and  Avas  secretary  to  the  Union  till  its  amalga¬ 
mation  Aviththe  British  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  1901. 
I  never  Avas  connected  Avith  the  British  Produce  Supply  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

- - 


The  Story  of  a  Fossil  Fern. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  Christmas  museum  lectures  Avas 
delivered  in  the  Pliilosophical  Hall,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday, 
December  31,  by  Mr.  H.  CToAvther,  F.R.M.S.  The  subject 
chosen  Avas  "  The  Story  of  a  Fossil  Fern.”  Tire  lecturer  pointed 
out  the  fossil  Ferns  that  are  to  be  found  in  Leeds,  illustrated  to 
AA’liat  plants  these  Avere  i-elated,  and  Iioav  some  of  them  Avere  so 
Avell  preserved  that  one  could  make  thin  sections  of  them,  look 
through  them,  and  see  the  actual  tissues  of  wood  as  they  Avere 
groAving  many  centuries  ago.  Specimens  of  the  Fern  Avere  shoAvn 
from  photographs  taken  of  fossil  trees  found  in  the  quarries  at 
MeaiiAvood,  and  in  other  parts  of  Leeds  and  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
CroAvther  proceeded  to  explain  the  formation  of  peat  on  the 
moors,  and  the  burial  and  exposure  of  the  forest  at  LeasoAve,  in 
Cheshire.  This  forest,  Avhich  has  been  long  under  Avater,  is  noAV 
in  parts  reappearing,  and  Mr.  CroAvther  recently  visited  the  site, 
and  took  a  number  of  photographs,  Avhich  Avere  used  in  the  recent 
lecture.  Although  the  man  in  the  street  Avould  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  relationship  betAveen  the  Fern  and  the  Avorking  and 
getting  of  coal,  the  lecturer  successfully  established  such  connec¬ 
tion.  and  concluded  Avith  an  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the 
coal  period  as  it  probably  appeared  in  Leeds,  Avitli  the  fossil  Fern 
Avhich  formed  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  A  number  of  lantern 
slides  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Crowther  in  coal  pits  and 
on  Leasowe  Forest  enhanoed  the  interest  of  a  very  instructive 
address. 


Perennial  Plants  from  Seeds. 


Ilere'.s  a  few  flowers.— C)/»i6c/tne. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  \a  hen  one  is  making  a  selection  of 
.seeds,  a  feiv  note.s  on  Avhat  one  knovs  to  be  good  things  do  not 
come  ami.ss,  therefore  I  hope  my  little  article  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  alvays  a  pleasure  to  a  gardener,  be  he  amateur 
of  professional,  to  impart  to  others  any  ii.seful  information  that 
he  may  posse.ss.  Equally  it  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  hints  from 
another,  and  it  is  this  policy  of  helping  one  another  that  enables 
us  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  plentiful  .store  provided  by  a 
bounteous  Nature. 

Mo.st  of  the  Avell-knoAvn  hardy  perennials  Ave  are  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  from  a  nurseryman,  and,  of  cour.se,  this  i.s  ahA’ays  the 
best  Avay  Avhere  one  wants  an  immediate  effect  and  one  has  the 
means  at  our  disposal.  But  Avhen  one  is  not  bound  to  time,  and 
Avishes  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  cultivation,  there  are 
many  perennials  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  Avhat  can  be  more 
pleasant  than  to  AA'atcli  the  groAvtli  of  a  plant  from  the  seed  stage 
to  its  maturity  as  one  Avatches  and  cares  for  a  child  from  the 
moment  of  its  birth?  Then  in  sowing  mixed  seed  of  a  good  strain 
of  some  popular  floAver,  one  ha.s  ahvays  the  prospect  of  a  neAV 
shade  of  colour  or  some  other  neAV  development  turning  out. 

Among  the  many  hardy  perennials  giving  variety  in  colour  aa'c 
have  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies),  Anemones,  Aquilegia.s  (Colum¬ 
bines),  Carnations,  Gaillardias,  Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  Pentste- 
mons,  Polyanthus,  Pyrethrums,  &c.  All  the  foregoing,  AA'ith 
ordinary  care,  are  easily  groAvn  from  seed,  and  if  a  good  strain 
of  any  of  them  i.s  soAvn  one  may  look  foiuvard  to  as  choice  a 
A’ariety  of  colour  as  one  could  Avish  for. 

To  mention  a  feAv  good  things  .separately,  taking  Asters  first, 
Ave  have  such  a  large  variety  uoav  of  this  popular  perennial  that 
one  may  anticipate  a  choice  selection  fi’om  a  small  packet  of  seed. 
Among  Aquilegias  of  late  there  has  been  much  improvement, 
Skinneri  (scarlet,  tipped  yelloAv),  cserulea  hybrida  (yelloAV,  spurs 
and  sepals  blue),  and  the  long  spurred  varieties  being  A^ery  fine. 
Anemone  St.  Brigid.  the  Irish  Anemone,  is  ea.sily  raised  from  seed, 
producing  abundance  of  floAvers  in  numerous  shades  of  red,  Avhite, 
and  blue. 

Of  Aubrietias,  violacea  (purplish-violet)  and  Leichtlini  (rosy 
carmine)  are  distinct  in  colour,  invaluable  for  spring  bedding  and 
edging.  From  seedling  Carnations  one  cannot  expect  a  full  per¬ 
centage  of  double  floAvers,  but  if  one  of  their  many  special  strains 
offered  is  sown,  a  very  serviceable  collection  in  Avealth  of  bloom 
and  colour  aaTU  be  obtained.  Chelone  barbata  is  not  often  met 
Avith,  though  easily  groAvn,  and  its  tall  spikes  of  Pentstemon-like 
floAvers  look  aa  oII  in  a  border. 

Of  border  plants  none  are  .so  strikingly  handsome  as  the  tall 
groAving  Delphiniums.  The  colour  is  mostly  confined  to  blue,  of 
Avhich  Ave  get  a  Amriety  of  shades,  but  in  sulphureum  (Zalil) 
Ave  have  a  good  yelloAv,  and  Delphinium  nudicaule  is  a  scarlet  of 
dAA'arf  habit,  a  A'ery  pretty  plant  indeed.  There  are  also  a  fcAv 
good  Avliite  varieties.  Though  not  to  the  fancy  of  many,  the 
Gaillardias  are  very  shoAA  V  and  readily  raised  from  seed  in  great 
variety. 

Lathyrus  lalifolius,  the  Everlasting  Pea,  Avhich  one  sees  so 
much  of  in  cottage  gardens,  is  a  charming  perennial  climber, 
producing  masses  of  shoAvy  red  floAvers,  and  its  Avhite  fonu,  though 
stiff  in  appearance,  deserves  to  be  culth-ated  more  than  it  is. 
Pink  Beauty  is  a  good  recent  addition  of  this  floAver,  so  useful  for 
cutting.  Pentstemons  are  good  hardy  border  floAvers  that  have 
been  much  improved  of  late  years,  yet  Ave  should  see  them 
oftener  than  Ave  do. 

The  perennial  Phloxes  one  often  sees  in  poor,  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition,  yet  there  is  nothing  more  handsome  Avhen  Avell  treated. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  is  a  thirsty  and  also  a  hungiw  plant. 
Of  late  years  it  has  advanced  greatly,  and  Ave  have  noA\-  many 
A-arieties' dAvarfer  in  groAvth,  larger  and  more  brilliant  in  floAver, 
Lemoine’s  being  a  A'ery  good  strain. 

Among  Poppies  nothing  is  more  striking  than  Papaver 
orientale,  seed  of  new  hybrids  of  this  noAV  being  offered.  Brac- 
teatum  and  pilo.sum  are  very  distinct  colours,  and  their  brilliant 
gloAA'ing  hues  give  a  border  a  fine  appearance.  EA'eryone  is  fond 
of  the  light  and  shoAvy  blossoms  of  Papaver  nudicaule.  and  it  is 
easily  raised.  What  is  more  charming  in  the  spring  than  a  good 
bed  of  Polyanthus?  A  batch  of  seedling.^  commencing  to  bloom 
bringing  many  a  delightful  surprise.  Primro.ses  may  be  classed 
Avitirthese,  aiid  a  soAving  of  Dean’s  hybrids  Avill  yield  good  results. 
Yirginie  (AA'liite)  and  the  iieAv  Electric  Blue  are  very  fine.  Pyre- 
thrAims  are  ahvays  A'aluable  for  cutting,  and  a  very  fair  percentage 
of  good  floAvers,\single  and  double,  may  be  expected  from  seed. 
Scabiosa  caucasica  is  also  very  useful  for  cutting,  its  bright 
lavender  flowers  ensuring  it  a  place  in  the  border.  Lutea  i.s  a 
velloAV  form  of  it.  Fearing  I  shall  encroach  on  too  much  A'aluable 
space,  I  must  conclude.  resei'A-iug  for  another  time  notes  on 
various  other  little  iteiU'.-  J.  .  J.,  OsAvestry. 
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Walks  and  Promenades. 


Pathways  are  for  convenience.  To  lay  walks  in  useles.s  direc¬ 
tions,  for  the  mere  sake  of  turning  and  twisting,  is  ridiculous. 
The  general  walks  required  should  be  simple,  giving  an  easy, 
graceful  communication  with  the  various  places  of  interest. 
Usually  this  can  be  attained  by  a  road  around  the  property,  and 
another  around  or  through  the  centre.  Of  course,  this  rule  may 
vary,  but  these  two  points  should  be  kept  in  view  in  arranging 
grounds. 

Vines  from  which  Grapes  have  been  Lately  Cut. 


Prune  the  Vines  without  loss  of  time,  and  when  the  cuts  are 
dry  dressi  them  with  French  polish  or  patent  knotting  to  pre¬ 
vent  bleeding,  confining  the  dressing  exclusively  to  the  wounds. 
Early  pruning  not  only  avoids  danger  of  bleeding,  but  ensures 
complete  rest,  albeit  the  pruning  buds  profit,  though  unseen, 
and  plumping  and  preparing  for  a  good  start.  Cut  to  a  sound, 
round  bud  as  near  the  base  as  possible.  Some  Vines,  however, 
do  not  prove  verj'  satisfactory  when  closely  pruned.  The 
operator  must  act  accordingly,  and  choose  the  second  to  fourth 
bud,  or  the  best  bud  on  firm,  well-ripened  wood,  wherever 
situated.  This  will  cause  the  spurs  to  become  long,  but  that  can 
be  obviated  by  training  a  shoot  from  the  base  to  displace  it  after 
bearing,  and  the  Vine  Avill  be  all  the  better  for  the  extra  foliage, 
showing  it  in  the  finish  of  the  crop.  Remove  all  loose  bark ; 
avoid  peeling  and  scraping  into  the  quick  or  live  bark,  washing 
the  rods  with  paraffin  softsoap,  4oz  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
after  thoroughly  cleansing  the  house  dress  the  Vines  with  an 
insecticide.  If  there  have  been  any  fungus  pests,  use  a  solution 
of  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  .iron),  lib  to  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
tepid  water  (15  per  cent,  solution),  applying  with  a  brush  to  the 
rods.  Clear  away  all  loose  soil  or  mulching,  supplying  fresh 
lumpy  loam  in  its  place,  and  sprinkle  about  half  a  pound  of  the 
following  mixture  per  square  yard  when  the  Vines  are  in  need 
of  support.  Dissolved  bones,  dry  and  crun)bling,  three  parts 
or  pounds ;  sulphate  of  potash,  two  parts ;  sulphate  of  magne.sia, 
one  part;  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  in  equal  parts,  four  parts 
mixed.  If  only  moderate  support  be  needed  use  half  quantity, 
and  supply  the  other  about  the  time  the  Vines  are  fairly  in  leaf. 
Keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible  to  secure  complete  re.st. — 
G.  A. 

Objectionable  Weeds  on  Greens. 

The  vast  .majority  of  players  of  golf,  tennis,  bowls,  &c.,  have 
a  very  decided  objection  to  Clover,  Plantains,  Daisies,  and  Dan¬ 
delions  on  their  greens  or  courts,  as  all  such  weeds  interfere 
more  or  less  with  the  accuracy  of  the  play  ;  and  what  the  player 
likes  to  see  is  a  green  with  a  close  sward  of  fine  Grasses  only. 
On  some  soils,  particularly  those  of  a  rather  heavy  nature. 
Clover  is  very  persistent,  and  certain  manures  encourage  the 
plant,  such  as  superphosphate,  and  manures  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  potash ;  and  if  applications  of  them  are  repeated 
annually  tas  is  often  the  case),  there  is  a  danger  of  the  Clover 
forming  the  major  part  of  the  sward.  Such  manures  should 
therefore  be  avoided,  and  those  only  used  which  will  assist  fine 
Grasses  and  discourage  all  objectionable  plants.  A  mixture  that 
has  been  used  with  splendid  results  on  some  well-known  golf 
links  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  made  of  equal  propor¬ 
tions  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  applied 
at  the  rate  of  lib  to  the  rod  (S-J-  square  yards).  This  is  given 
several  times  during  the  summer  months,  and  if  the  weather  is 
dry  it  is  thoroughly  watered  in.  More  than  lib  to  the  rod  is 
never  applied  at  a  time,  as  it  is  found  that  it  is  far  better  to 
use  only  that  quantity,  and  repeat  it,  than  to  apply  a  stronger 
dressing.  Before  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  the  greens  w'ere  literally  covered  with 
Clover,  but  all  the  plants  with  objectionable  broad  foliage  have 
disappeared,  the  reason  being  that  the  manure  falls,  on  the  flat 
leaves  and  kills  them;  and  by  frequently  repeating  the  appli¬ 
cation  any  new  growths  are,  from  time  to  time,  destroyed,  and 
this  con,tinual  w^eakening  of  the  plants  eventually  de.stroys  them 
altogether. — (“Journal  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society.”) 


Melons. 

Seedlings  from  seed  sown  at  tlie  new  year  should  be  earthccf 
up  as  they  advance  in  growth,  not  briiiging  the  warmed  soil  quite 
up  to  the  seed  leaves  (cotyledons),  keeping  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  and  look  out  for  predatory  pe.sts,  such  as  slugs,  woodlice. 
&c.  Soil  should  be  placed  under  cover,  so  as  to  become  dried 
preparatory  to  forming  into  ridges  or  hillocks  in  the  Melon 
house.  Good  turfy  loam,  rather  strong  than  light,  is  suitable  for 
Melons,  and  if  it  has  been  laid  up  in  ridges,  so  as  to  kill  and 
reduce  the  herbage  to  mould,  it  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  far 
the  purpose.  If  deficient  of  grit,  add  a  fifth  of  road  scrapings, 
and  if  not  calcareous  a  fifth  also  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  If  there 
is  need  of  manure,  horse  droppings  are  good  and  not  liable  to 
eelworm.  The  mixture  in  that  case  w’ould  consist  of  four  parts 
loam,  one  part  each  of  horse  droppings,  road  scrapings,  and  lime 
rubbish.  For  frame  culture,  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  next 
month.  The  materials  should  be  prepared  and  the  bed  made  up 
forthwith  in  the  manner  described  above  for  Cucumbers. — G. 

Holland  House,  West  Kensington. 

The  now  famous  gardens  of  this  historic  home  of  the  Earl  of 
Ilchester,  are  still  being  improved  and  extended.  We  recently 
paid  a  surprise  visit  to  Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  for  nearly  forty  years 
the  head  gardener  here,  and  found  him  more  enthusiastic  tliau 
ever  (if  that  'ivere  possible)  in  caiwying  out  his  lordship’s  plans.  A 
vastly  better  effect  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  grounds  will  be 
effected  when  the  border,  now  being  made  by  the  side  of  the 
w'est  avenue,  is  completed,  for  the  alteration  carries  back  tlie 
old  shrubs  into  something  like  an  effective  line-belt,  which  will 
be  fronted  by  choice  plants  and  little  shrubs  during  the  spring. 
These  will  carry  the  gardens  out  further  than  they  have  been 
before,  and  will  lead  up  w  ith  greater  effect  to  the  Japanese  garden 
with  its  rustic  bridges,  its  pools,  and  stepping-stones  and  gold¬ 
fish,  and  Japanese  lanterns  on  tall,  stout,  grey  granite  columns. 
Certain  thinnings  among  the  Bamboos,  and  redisposition  of 
groups  and  lines,  have  been  for  the  better;  while  in  the  high 
grounds  the  more  noticeable  undertakings  were  the  new  Rose 
plantations,  which  work  has  entailed  both  a  huge^  amount  of 
labour  and  an  extensive  purchase  of  plants.  By-ahd-by  we  may 
refer  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  groupings,  the  vistas,  the  beds, 
the  rockeries,  the  pools,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  ornamental 
Great  Orchard. 

Diseases  of  Fruit  and  other  Trees. 

The  fungi  attacking  living  trees  may  be,  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience,  divided  into  tw’o  groups ;  the  large,  wood5q  and  often 
perennial  forms,  including  Polyporus,  &c..  growing  on  the  root 
or  trunk ;  and  the  small,  mostly  microscopic  kinds,  met  with  on 
young  shoots,  leaves,  and  fruit.  All  the  larger  forms  agree  in 
being  what  are  termed  wound  parasiteis,  which  means  that  when 
the  spores  germinate  the  germ-tubes  cannot  directly  penetrate 
an  unbroken  surface  of  the  tree,  but  can  only  gain  an  entrance 
through  some  wound  or  broken  surface.  Hence  the  importance 
of  carefully  protecting  all  cut  surfaces  wdth  a  coat  of  tar  imme¬ 
diately  after  pruning;  branches  broken  by  wind  should  also  be 
removed,  and  holes  made  by  woodpeckers,  &c.,  filled  up.  The 
Polyporus  most  destructive  to  fruit  trees  in  this  country  is 
P.  hirsutus,  which  grows  out  from  the  trunk  like  an  inverted 
bracket,  measuring  from  5in  to  Sin  across.  The  upper 
surface  is  brownish  and  coarsely  hairy,  the  under  surface  dingy 
greenish  yellow,  full  of  very  minute  holes  or  pores  containing 
the  spores.  The  entire  substance  is  rather  soft  and  spongy,  and 
contains  a  quantity  of  water,  which  frequently  drips  from  the 
lower  surface.  A  second  kind,  Polyporus  fomentarius,  also 
occurs  on  fruit  trees,  but  is  most  abundant  on  Beech  trunks.  It 
somewhat  resembles  a  horse’s  hoof  in  shape,  upper  surface 
smooth,  dark  brown,  and  hard  ;  under  side  flattish,  pale,  and 
pierced  with  very  minute  holes  containing  the  brown  spores, 
which  are  produced  in  enormous  numbers,  and  fall  on  the  trunk 
and  surrounding  bodies  in  a  mass  resembling  snuff.  These  spores 
are  scattei'ed  by  wind,  and  in  turn  infect  other  trees.  Several 
other  kinds  of  Polyporus  and  allied  forms  attack  living  trees, 
and  all  agree  in  being  wound  parasites.  All  such  fungi  should 
be  cut  away  and  the  wound  protected  by  a  coating  of  gas-tar. 
It  is  all-important  that  the  fungi  removed  should  be  burned,  and 
not  left  lying  about  to  shed  their  spores,  as  it  is  only  by  means 
of  spores  carried  by  wind  or  other  agents  that  healthy  trees  can 
be  infected. — (“Journal  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society.”) 
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The  Making  of  Lawns. 

A  beautiful  velvety  lavn  adds  a  great  attraction  to  the 
demesne,  but  often  do  we  see  many  noble  houses  enclosed 
with  large  belts  of  trees,  excluding  light  and  air.  Nothing 
looks  bolder  than  to  see  the  mansion  surrounded  with  well 
kept  lawns  and  trimmed  edges.  When  laying  out 
pleasure  grounds,  great  forethought  should  be  exercised 
respecting  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  also  cutting  out 
flower  beds  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  landscape. 

Lawns  must  have  a  thorough  foundation,  and  may  be 
formed  on  any  site,  but  to  gain  success  good  loam  is  desir¬ 
able  and  to  sow  the  best  mixtures  of  prepared  seeds.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy,  burnt  refuse  and  I'oad-scrapings  added  w’ill 
lighten  it.  Poor  soil  requires  to  be  incorporated  with  farm¬ 
yard  manure  which  has  been  laid  in  a  heap  for  twelve 
months,  and  turned  occasionally  so  as  to  make  it  woi’kable. 
If  the  soil  is  shallow  (wLich  is  oftfen  the  case  where  chalk 
abounds)  suitable  soil  must  be  prepared  to  form  a  good 
sward  of  grass,  and  if  the  w’ork  is  properly  carried  out,  will 
make  the  best  of  lawns,  as  chalk  is  a  good  drainage. 

Oft-times  we  see  large  tracts  of  land  taken  in  from  the 
park  or  surroundings  to  form  a  lawn,  which  is  merely  fenced 
around  and  left  to  take  its  course,  the  result  being  that  on 
heavy,  clayey  soils,  where  rain  falls  heavily,  it  is  swampy, 
and  all  kinds  of  weeds  grow  luxuriantly.  Drainage  pipes 
should  be  laid  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  or  deepei’, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  land.  If  the  ground  is  on  a 
level,  the  pipes  should  be  laid  a  little  on  the  incline,  about 
a  foot  fall  in  60  yards,  then  to  empty  into  a  proper  recess, 
that  the  water  may  soak  into  the  earth.  Levelling  is  not 
a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  A  person  with  the  aid  of 
the  eye  can  gauge  his  requirements  as  to  the  mean  height, 
and  can  have  the  main  body  of  soil  to  a  level  as  near  as 
possible  to  work  from. 

First,  set  a  brick,  and  another  a  few'^  yards  distant. 
Upon  these  set  a  piece  of  stiff  quartering,  or  board,  and 
with  a  spirit-level  secure  a  horizontal  surface,  raising  and 
low'ering  the  bricks  until  the  proper  level  is  obtained. 
Remove  or  add  soil  as  may  be  necessary,  and  repeat  the 
operations  from  various  positions.  The  brick  which  was 
first  set  must  be  a  guide  for  the  whole  of  the  levelling. 

In  making  a  lawm  upon  sloping  ground,  a  peg  must  be 
driven  at  the  lower  end  to  a  certain  height,  to  know  how 
much  soil  is  to  be  removed  from  the  higher  part.  Dig  a 
trench  with  the  spade  of  sufficient  w’idth  to  take  a  piece  of 
string ;  then  follow  this  until  the  further  end  is  deep  enough 
to  stretch  the  string  tight  and  level.  To  make  an  even 
slope,  use  string  and  pegs,  stretching  several  throughout  the 
whole  length,  and  working  up  to  these  as  may  be  required. 

A  very  quick  way  of  levelling  large  tracts  of  land  is  the 
use  of  horning  rods.*  First  take  the  level  for  a  few  feet, 
with  the  straight-edge  and  spirit  level,  then  with  pegs  di’iven 
into  the  earth,  the  horning  rods  are  placed  in  position,  and 
the  pegs  are  raised  or  low’ered  according  to  the  sighting, 
which  is  very  easily  and  quickly  obtained. 

The  laying  of  turf  is  a  very  important  feature.  When 
the  ground  is  made  perfectly  level  it  should  be  rested  about 
a  week  before  laying  the  turves,  Avhich  should  be  of  a 
uniform  length  and  thickness.  Cut  the  turves  square,  and 
be  careful  to  have  the  garden-line  straight.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  have  a  long  plank  about  an  inch  thick  laid  upon 
the  turf,  and  by  beating  upon  it  the  work  is  kept  level  and 
not  beaten  in  holes,  which  may  be  the  case  if  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  be  Avet.  After  all  is  finished,  give  the  surface  a 
slight  coating  of  fine  sifted  soil,  and  Avhen  in  a  dry  state 
bush-harrow  it,  that  the  turf  may  set  close  together. 


*  Rorning  rods  are  upright  stakes  cr  splints,  from  2in.  to  Sin.  broad,  and 
from  Sift,  to  tft.  in  height.  Cross.bars  are  fixed  against  the  board  at  exactly 
right  angles  to  it,  so  that  the  cross-bar  form  a  horizontal  line  as  far  as  it  go  s, 

I  he  stake  being  perpendicular  with  it.  Two  of  these  stakes  should 
■■-ini  "I  —  be  of  exactly  the  same  height,  and  one,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
sighting  one,  about  an  inch  taller  than  tin  other  two.  On  this, 
and  exactly  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground,  a  small  sighting- 
hole  should  be  bored  at  an  equal  distance  from  etch  end  of  the 
cross-bar,  and  an  inch  from  its  upper  surface.  This  should  be  verv 
small,  aud  after  making  should  be  burned  black  with  a  hot  iron, 
to  make  and  keep  it  perfectly  clean.  This  sighting  or  bo  ning  rod 
is  fixed  in  the  earth  at  one  end  of  the  ground  to  be  levelled,  and 
another  is  fixed  at  the  other  end.  Then  a  man  or  hoy  distributes 
stakes  all  along  the  line  to  be  levelled  ,\yhich  ought  to  be  kept  quite  rtr,aiglit 
between  the  two  points),  and  places  the  third  horning  rod  on  the  ground  or  ro  a 
stake  if  it  is  necessary  to  riiie  the  horning  rod  for  a  level.  When,  on  looking 
through  the  sight-hole,  the  tops  of  the  other  two  can  be  seen  at  once,  the  horning 
rods  are  either  level  or  at  an  even  fall.  — ("  Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening.”) 


Where  lawms  are  sown  with  grass  seeds  the  best  way  is 
to  mark  out  the  required  space  with  pegs,  and  turf  cut 
about  a  foot  wude  should  be  laid  all  round  the  outside. 
Fill  up  Avith  soil  to  a  level,  and  alloAv  it  to  settle  before 
soAving.  April  is  the  best  month,  for  soAving  grass  seeds. 
Choose  a  quiet  day,  slightly  rake  the  surface,  and  roll  the 
seeds  in.  So  soon  as  the  grass  appears  aboA^e  ground,  roll 
again  Avith  a  light  roller,  and  if  the  season  is  dry,  the  grass 
should  be  watered.  If  there  is  the  conA’enience  to  do  so 
later,  it  should  be  moAvn  AAuth  a  sharp  scythe.  Choose  a 
damp  morning,  but  the  mowing  machine  must  not  be  used 
the  first  season,  as  the  young  tender  roots  are  liable  to  be 
injured.  Roll  several  times,  so  as  to  make  the  roots  firm. 

In  winter  lawns  must  be  constantly  swept  and  rolled,  and 
any  Aveeds  pulled  Avith  the  Daisy-fork.  Where  lawns  are 
required  to  be  smart  in  appearance,  attention  bestow^ed  on 
them  during  the  autumn  and  winter  in  the  Avay  of  dressings 
of  sifted  wood  ashes,  salt,  and  soot,  properly  mixed,  and 
carefully  applied  broadcast,  or  in  places  AA'here  expense  is 
not  studied,  a  dressing  of  artificial  fertilisers,  Avill  Avell  repay 
for  its  labour,  and  you  Avill  have  a  smart  and  A'erdant 
pastiu’e  during  the  summer  months. — J.  A.  Rogers. 


Fruit  Notes. 


Earliest  Forced  Yiner. 

The  weather  liaAung  been  mild  and  wet,  great  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  ventilating  on  a  recurrence  of  sharp  and  cold  weather, 
for  draughts  injure  the  foliage,  crippling  the  growths,  and 
causing  them  to  become  stunted,  but  some  air  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  leaves  becoming  poor  and  thin  in  texture,  as  tliey 
do  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  in  that  condition  are  liable 
to  be  scorched,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  red  spider,  thrips,  &c. 

Disbud  when  the  best  shows  for  fruit  can  be  distinguished, 
tie  doAvn  the  shoots  before  they  touch  the  glass,  taking  care 
not  to  bring  them  down  too  sharialy  or  to  tie  too  tightly.  Stop 
two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  not,  howeA^er,  acting  upon 
any  rule  of  thumb  princiiale,  but  be  guided  by  the  space  at 
command,  extending  the  stopping  AA’here  there  is  room,  and 
restricting  it  to  one  joint  Avhere  limited,  securing  as  far  a.s 
possible  a  full  supply  of  foliage  fully  exposed  to  light.  Do  not 
burden  the  Vines  Avith  superfluous  bunchesi — one  on  a  shoot  is 
suflacient — for  overcropping  and  overcroAA'ding  are  great  evils. 

As  the  bunches  come  into  floAver  maintain  a  day  and  night 
temperature  of  70deg  to  7odeg,  falling  5deg,  hoAveAmr,  during 
the  night,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  rather  drier.  Where  fer¬ 
menting  materials  are  used  on  inside  borders  the  heat  must 
not  be  alloAved  to  decline,  but  let  the  heap  be  turned  and  re¬ 
plenished  AA'ith  sAA’eetened  material  as  necessary.  Outside 
borders  must  have  attention,  Avhich  will  be  slight,  provided  they 
have  been  covered  Avith  leaves  and  dry  fern  or  litter,  but  Avhere 
fermenting  materials  are  employed  they  must  be  renewed,  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  good  heap  of  Oak  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  the  reserve 
ground  to  admit  of  a  supply  being  obtained  readily  as  required. 

Grapes  to  Ripen  in  June. 

Start  the  Vines,  if  not  already  done,  at  once.  Supply  the 
inside  border  thoroughly  Avith  water  slightly  in  adA'ance  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  house.  Enough  AA-ater  or  liquid 
manure  should  be  supplied  to  render  the  soil  evenly  moistened 
through  doAvn  to  the  drainage,  but  avoid  making  the  border 
sodden,  as  the  sourness  thus  induced  commonly  results  in 
shanking  of  the  Grapes. 

To  economise  fuel,  employ  fermenting  materials  Avithin  the 
house,  throAving  them  into  a  ridge  on  the  floor,  and  turn  them 
frequently  to  liberate  the  ammonia  and  maintain  a  genial  warmth 
and  moisture,  adding  fresh  material  as  necessary.  Where  fer¬ 
menting  materials  are  not  available,  the  surfaces,  other  than  the 
Vines,  may  be  sprinkled  Avith  liquid  manure  daily,  neat  stable 
or  coAV-house  drainings  being  diluted  Avith  five  times  the  bulk 
of  water,  and  using  about  three  gallons  of  the  diluted  liquid 
per  square  rod  (301  square  yards). 

The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  oOdeg  to  oodeg  by 
artificial  means,  and  Codeg  from  sun  heat.  If  the  roots  are  out¬ 
side  they  Avill  need  protecting  Avith  a  good  thickness  of  dry 
leaves,  litter,  or  fern.  This  Avill  secure  to  them  a  more  uniform 
temperature,  and  is  necessary  for  preventing  the  .soil  becoming 
frozen.  It  is  often  better  than  fermenting  materials,  that  are 
alloAved  to  become  cold  and  soapy  through  not  properly  adding 
to  them  for  maintaining  the  heat.  Where  the  border  has  been 
exposed  up  to  noAA'  it  will  be  little,  if  any,  A\armei  than  the 
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surrounding  ground,  and  a  good  bed  of  forinents  can  be  used 
wiib  advantage,  placing  it  on  the  border  about  18in  thick.  This 
will  to  some  extent  warm  the  soil  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  roots,  but  it  must  be  removed  by  the  time  the  sun  gains 
power  to  warm  the  ground,-  leaving  enough  for  a  mulch. 

Late  Grapes. 

Maintain  a  meaii!  temperature  of  SOdog  for  Muscats,  5deg 
less  for  other  varieties  that  have  finished  late,  with  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  where  such  are  hanging.  Examine  every  bunch  at  least 
twice  a  week,  and  remove  any  decayed  berries.  Ventilate  the 
house  on  fine  days,  and  keep  it  closed  when  the  weather  is  damp ; 
but  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  keep  Grai^es  in  good  condition  beneath  leaky  roofs,  and  it  is 
a  capital  plan  to  cut  the  Grapes,  the  ends  of  the  stems  being 
inserted  in  bottles  of  water,  which  should  be  soft  and  clear, 
secured  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  berries 
hanging  clear  of  the  bottles. 

Some  growers  put  a  piece  or  two  of  charcoal  in  each  bottle 
to  keep  the  water  sweet.  Any  dry  room  will  be  a  suitable  place 
for  keeping  the  Grapes,  an  equable  temperature  of  40deg  to 
45deg  being  maintained.  Cutting  the  Grapes  admits  of  the 
Vines  being  pruned  and  the  house  cleansed,  and  the  rest  thus 
given  is  very  advantageous  to  the  Vines,  the  house  being  kept 
cool  and  dry. — A.. 

Raising  Cucumber  Piants  in  Frames. 

Most  people  make  a  point  of  having  fruit  by  Easter.  This 
is  about  as  early  as  can  be  effected  under  the  old-fashioned — it 
dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire^ — hotbecl 
system.  The  weather  has  much  to  do  with  producing  Cucumbers 
early,  and  the  means  at  command  make  just  all  the  difference 
between  one  grower  having  them  by  a  given  time  and  the  other 
not. 

The  period  of  starting  has  something  to  do  with  matters  of 
this  kind,  but  there  is  little  gained  in  time,  and  certainly  much 
expended  in  labour  and  material  by  commencing  early.  Indeed, 
I  have  found  that  early  February  is  a  good  time  to  start  seeds 
for  raising  plants  to  fruit  from  April  onwards.  The  material 
for  making  up  the  bed  being  collected,  two  parts  leaves  and’one 
part  .stable  litter  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap,  moistened  if 
neces.sary,  and,  when  warm,  turned  outside  to  inside  and  top 
to  bottom,  again  sprinkling  with  water  if  any  parts  are  too  dry, 
will  part  with  rank  steam  and  induce  a  sweet  regular  heat. 

A  site  for  a  bed  should  be  chosen  with  full  south  exposure 
and  having  shelter  to  the  north,  as  that  of  a  hedge  or  wall.  '  If 
the  ground  be  rather  higher  than  the  surrounding  level  all  the 
better.  The  bed  should  be  about  5ft  high  at  back  and  4ft  6in 
in  front,  which  will  allow  for  settling,  as  it  will  do  about  one- 
third,  and  it  should  be  18in  larger  all  round  than  the  Box  to 
be  placed  on  it. 

In  forming  the  bed  beat  the  sweetened  dung  and  leaves,  well 
down  with  the  fork  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  a  few  sticks 
l^laced  across  and  along  the  bed  at  intervals  not  only  prevents 
overheating,  but  admits  heat  from  linings  being  conveyed  to'  the 
interior  of  the  bed. 

For  early  work  frames  with  double  sides  are  preferable,  iin 
boards,  9in  in  depth  at  the  back  and  Gin  in  front,  less  than  the 
box,  being  secured  to  the  inside,  nailing  strips  of  wood  lin 
■wide  and  thick  vertically  to  the  box,  then  the  boards  which 
form  lin  cavity  all  around  the  inside,  and  thus  heat  is  got  in 
the  atmosphere  from  the  linings.  In  about  a  week  from  making 
up  the  bed  the  heat  will  be  up.  Level  the  bed,  replace  the 
box,  apply  sufficient  material,  duly  sweetened,  to  raise  the 
inside  within  2in  or  3in  of  the  top  of  the  inner  frame  or  cavity, 
placing  sawdust,  dry,  partiallj'  decayed  leaves,  or  spent  tan,  for 
plunging  the  pots  in.  To  raise  the  plants  half-fill  3in  pots  with 
rich,  light  loam,  placing  one  seed  in  each  pot  at  the  centre, 
covering  with  fine  moist  soil,  so  that  no  water  is  required  for  the 
germination  of  the  seed.  Space  is  thus  left  in  the  pots  for  top- 
dres.sing,  which  is  preferable  to  potting  the  seedlings.  Cover 
the  pots  with  a  square  of  glass,  which  hastens  the  germination, 
but  remove  it  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear.  The  plants,  from 
a  sowing  made  early  in  February,  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  earlj^ 
in  March. 

Cucumbers  in  Houses. 

To  maintain  steady  progress  in  the  plants  and  secure  clean, 
straight  fruit,  the  temperature  .should  be  maintained  at  Godeg 
at  night,  odeg  more  in  mild  and  5deg  less  in  severe  weather, 
TOdeg  to  7odeg  by  day  from  pure  heat,  and  80deg  to  85deg  or 
9Ddeg  from  sun.  When  the  external  air  is  mild  a  little  ventila¬ 
tion  may  be  given  at  80deg,  closing  before  the  temperature  is 
reduced  below  that  degree,  but  it  is  better  to  close  so  as  to 
secure  90deg  to  95deg  in  the  early  afternoon,  and  at  all  times 
exclude  external  cold  air,  which  injures  the  foliage  and  causes 
the  fruit  to  become  stunted  and  curl  at  the  end.  Planfs  in 
bearing  will  require  to  be  examined  about  twice  a  week,  removing 


all  weakly  and  exhausted  growths,  reserving  as  much  of  the 
young  bearing  wood  as  necessary  for  filling  the  allotted  space, 
stopping  the  shoots  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit. 

Young  plants  coming  into  bearing  must  not  be  cropped  too 
heavily,  giving  them  all  the  assistance  possible,  removing  the 
male  flowers,  also  surplus  female  blossoms  as  they  appear.  Let 
the  root  and  atmo.spheric  moisture  be  governed  by  the  condition 
of  the  soil  and  external  circumstances.  Avoid  watering  too 
heavily,  and  supply  liquid  manure  when  vigour  is  needed.  Except 
on  fine  days,  syringing  should  not  be  practised  over  the  foliage, 
a  light  sprinkling  on  very  fine  afternoons  being  beneficial,  but 
damp  the  floors,  Ac,  moderately  at  about  8  a.m.  and  2  p.m., 
also  in  the  evening  if  the  surfaces  become  dry.  Encourage  the 
roots  to  spread  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  by  adding  a 
little  fresh  lumpy  loam  from  time  to  time,  and  feed  them  with 
a  dusting  occasionally  of  some  approved  fertiliser,  such  as  phos¬ 
phate  of  potash,  two  parts,  and  nitrate  of  ammonium,  both, 
however,  dear  articles,  yet  giving  excellent  results  in  growth 
and  crop. 

If  there  be  any  lack  of  colour  in  the  foliage  or  fruit,  use  a 
small  handful  of  light,  dry  soot  per  square  yard  of  bed  surface, 
the  nitrogen  and  mineral  matters  of  this  article  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  chlorophyll.  If  aphides  appear  fumigate  on 
two  consecutive  evenings.  Dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the 
appearance  of  mildew,  and  arrest  canker  by  rubbing  quicklime 
into  the  affected  parts. 

As  the  seedlings  from  a  sowing  made  at  the  new  year  grow 
add  a  little  warm  soil,  keeping  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and 
look  out  for  slugs  and  other  predatory  pests.  Soil  should  be 
placed  under  cover,  so  as  to  become  dried  preparatory  to  forming 
into  ridges  or  hillocks  in  the  Cucumber  house.  Good  turfy 
loam,  light  rather  than  heavy,  with  a  fourth  of  well  sweetened 
horse  manure  added,  will  grow  Cucumbers  well. 

If  the  turfy  loam  has  been  laid  in  ridges,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
herbage,  it  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  purpose.  If  there 
is  a.  suspicion  of  eelworm  in  the  compost,  moisten  it  evenly  with 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde,  or  11b  formaldehyde  to 
ten  gallons  of  water,  and  allow  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  elapse 
before  planting  the  Cucumber  plants.  The  solution  must  not 
be  used  to  growing  plants,  a.s  it  destroys  the  young  rootlets,  as 
well  as  kills  every  nematode  reached,  but  the  soil  is  not  per¬ 
manently  prejudiced. — G. 


Labyrintlis  and  Mazes. 


Our  neighbour,  “  Punch,”  recently  represented  the  picture- 
costume  of  the  grandmamma  revived  in  that  of  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  who  was  looking  at  her  portrait;  and  so  it  must  needs 
be,  for 

Fashion,  fickle,  vagrant  thiiigd 

For  ever  gaily  on  the  wing, 

must  return  from  time  to  time  to  forms  and  colours  previously 
a.ssumed.  Such  recurrences  are  in  the  garden  as  much  as  in 
the  dressing-room.  The  bedding-out  system,  the  arranging 
flowers  in  patterned  beds,  is  only  a  return  to  the  ”  knots,”  of 
which  drawings  are  contained  in  Meager,  Blake,  and  other 
authors  who  wrote  on  gardening  two  centuries  by-gone. 

Another  fashion  of  that  age,  is  reviving,  for  we  have  had 
inquiries  how  “  a  ma^:e  or  labyrinth  should  be  constructed,  and 
what  shrubs  are  suitable?”  In  reply  we  might  refer  our  ques¬ 
tioners  to  a  volume  i^ublished  in  1250 — De  Cerceau’s  “•  Archi¬ 
tecture  ” — foi'  nearly  every  garden  plan  in  that  contains  either 
a  round  or  a  square  labyrinth,  or  one  of  each.  A  later  authority 
Stephen  Blake,  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  from  his 
quaint  and  rare  quarto  our  figure  is  selected.  This  and  every 
garden  labyrintji  is  formed  of  walks  about  5ft  wide,  enclosed 
at  each  side  by  a  hedge.  If  Y^ew  hedges  could  be  promptly 
created  and  attain  rapidly  to  such  a  height  and  breadth  as  those 
at  Blickling  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  they  would  be  the  most  prefer¬ 
able.  If  we  were  about  to  construct  a  labyrinth  we  should  try 
to  form  the  hedges  of  Laurustinus,  for  we  have  on  our  memory 
the  broad  Laurustinus  hedges  at  Battle  Abbey;  but  Privet, 
that  cheapest  and  live-anywhere  evergreen,  is  vei'y  suitable. 
The  labyrinth  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at 
South  Kensington  occupied  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which 
is  about  the  smallest  size  advisable.  Its  hedges  were  formed,  the 
outer  one  of  Holly,  the  inner  ones  of  Hornbeam.  That  at 
Hampton  Court  is  of  similar  extent,  and  the  hedges  of  Elm, 
which,  of  course,  are  leafle.ss  during  half  the  year.  Switzer,  in 
his  “  Icnographia,”  published  in  1788,  published  a  drawing  of 
a  very  intricate  labyrinth,  and  another  of  that  at  Versailles, 
which  he  says  was  “  the  noblest  in  the  world.” 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  Jan.  13tti. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
year  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  weather  being  keenly  cold. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  frost  and  threatening  snow  the  meeting 
was  a  small  one,  and  the  visitors,  other  than  those  who  had 
business  on  hand,  Avere  few  in  number. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present;  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  rvith  Messrs. 
W.  Poupart,  J.  W.  Ward,  G.  Wythes,  James  H.  Veitch,  G. 
Norman,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Jacj[ues,  H.  Marsham,  Edwin  Beckett, 
Horace  J.  Wright,  W.  Fyfe,  Wm.  Pope,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mor¬ 
timer,  J.  W.  Bates,  Jos.  Cheal,  Owen  Thomas,  Geo.  Keif,  and 
M.  Gleeson. 

Messrs.  W.  Pink  and  Sons,  Portsmouth,  sent  samples  of  the 
Yam  and  the  Sweet  Potato.  From  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  came 
samples  of  the  Pear  Beurre  Ranee,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
Avas  returned. 

W.  Shuter,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  T.  Armstrong),  The  Gardens, 
Hampstead,  sent  tAventy-eight  fine  bunches  of  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  and  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Henry  Little,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  Boxall,  J.  Wodell,  E.  Hill,  J.  Chari esAvorth, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  N.  A.  Bilney,  F.  A.  Rehder,  Walter  Cobb,  R. 
Broonian  White,  H.  Ballantine,  and  de  B.  CraAvshay. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  arranged  a 
graceful  group  of  cut  Cymbidiuins,  Calanthes,  Lselias,  and 
Zygopetalums,  these  being  set  in  upright  bamboo  .shoots,  and 
some  in  pots,  amid  a  setting  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Cypripedium  x  Lady  Roberts,  Potter’s  variety,  came  from 
J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.,  Croydon.  It  is  a  handsome  dark 
chocolate-red  floAver,  with  a  Avhite  edge. 

Captain  Holford  (groAver,  Mr.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tet- 


bury,  staged  Cypripediums,  Lycastes,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
A"ar.  Ian,  Avith  thirty  floAvers  on  tAVO  racemes;  L.  C.  Charles- 
Avorthi,  Lselias  and  Cymbidiums,  all  set  in  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 
(Sih'er  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  A.  Peeters,  of  Brussels,  contributed  Cypripedium 
aureum  var.  C’yrus,  C.  a.  vurginalis,  C.  a.  Hyeanum,  and  the 
very  handsome  C.  a.  Qildipe.  Messrs.  CharlesAvorth  and  Co.,  of 
Bradford,  had  a  Lycaste  Ballise  AA'ith  thirteen  fine  floAvers  and 
some  good  Cypripediums. 

A  choice  group  came  from  Mes.srs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  Avho 
had  Cypripediums  Niobe,  C.  Boxalli  superbum,  C.  purpuratum, 
C.  Actseus,  C.  Sallieri,  C.  Euryades  (vei-y  good),  C.  Leeanum 
superbum,  C.  Dryobe.  Their  Cattleya  x  Elvina  Avas  much 
admired.  (Sih'er  Banksian  Medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  James  Walker,  H.  J.  Jones,  G.  F. 
McLeocL  J.  Jennings,  Wm.  HoAve,  G.  Reuthe,  Cha.s.  Dixon, 
C.  J.  Salter,  Charles  Jefferies,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Robt.  W. 
Wallace,  F.  Page  Roberts,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  W.  Barr,  J.  A. 
Nix,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  R.  Wilson-Ker,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  H.  Fitt, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  Molyneux,  Ed.  Marvley,  Geo.  Nicholson, 
J.  James,  and  Chas.  Blick. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  AAere  foi’Avard  Avith 
their  ncAv  blue-floAA’ered  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  with  massive 
inflorescence.s  of  a  deep  azure  blue ;  and  in  front  Avere  the 
Avinter-floAvering  Begonias — a  double  line  of  carmine,  pink,  and 
crimson,  topped  Avitli  a  stream  of  blue  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 
Barr  and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  staged  fragrant  blue  Prim¬ 
roses,  Avith  Iris  stylosa  and  its  Avhite  form,  and  a  good  variety 
of  Hellebores,  including  punctatissimus,  purjAureus  superbus, 
orientalis  Don  Quixote,  asiaticus  ruber.  ol,ympicus  superbus, 
caucasicus  luteus,  niger,  and  niger  Madame  Fourcade,  a  large- 
floAvered  pelirlj'-AA'hite  sort.  They  had  also  the  Hoop-petticoat 
Nai’ciss. 

Fi’om  the  Richmond  Nui’series  Mr.  John  Russell  brought  a 
select  group  of  berried  Aucubas,  including  longifolia  and 
japonica  vera.  A  ferv  Avere  groAvn  as  standards,  Avith  clusters 
of  crimson-scarlet  berries,  almost  as  large  as  Cherries,  and  num¬ 
bering  in  one  case  thirty-four  in  a  clu.ster  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal).  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  contributed  a 

ncAv  Avinter-flowering  Carnation, 
named  Mrs.  Miller  Mundy,  haA'ing 
almost  the  characteristics  of  a 
Malmaison.  The  floAvers  are 
large  and  firm,  AA’aA\v  edged,  and 
coloured  a  rosy  crimson,  the 
lighter  colour  appearing  in  pale 
streaks.  Messrs  Veitch  had  Lin- 
denbergia  grandiflora  and 
Bryophyllum  crenatum,  the  latter 
a  Crassulaceous  plant  Avith  ter¬ 
minal  drooping  tubular  flowers; 
of  a  brownish  metallic  hue.  Mr. 
H.  Whateley,  The  Nurseries, 
Kenihvorth,  sent  a  contribution 
of  the  new  late  Avhite  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Harry  Whateley.  The 
florets  are  flat  and  laciniated*  at 
the  tips.  It  receiA^ed  an  Award 
of  Merit.  They  also  staged  C. 
Flossie  Whateley.  a  pretty 
creamy  variety.  Messrs.  Weils 
had  a  seedling  named  Christmas 
Crimson,  and  another,  a  rose- 
pink,  named  C.  W.  Payne,  a 
sport  from  Princess  Victoria, 
both  of  which  seem  good.  C. 
Miss  Edith  Davey  came  from  Mr. 
Milton  Hutchings,  Field  Heath 
Nurseries,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge. 
This  is  a  reddish  sport  from 
Framfield  Pink,  and  is  tipped 
Avith  gold. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  N.,  AA'ere  again  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  A'ery  fine  Carna¬ 
tions,  among  Avhich  Ave  may  name 
Viscount  Kitchener,  Sir  Hector 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks, 
Winter  Beauty,  Calypso,  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Smith,  Mrs.  Thos.  LuAvson, 
Golden  Beauty,  and  Lady  de 
Ram.sa.v.  They  also  sent  I'hicas 
hyemalis,  gracilis,  melanthera, 
and  Daphne  indica  rubra  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

From  “the  Home  of  FloAvers” 
at  Swanley,  the  Messrs.  Cannell 


Plan  of  a  Maze. 
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brought  close  on  a  hundred  admirably  grown  Primulas,  plants 
with  strong  leafage  and  likely  to  yield  flowers  over  a  long  i>eriod. 
They  also  sent  seven  plants  of  Arum  sanctum  in  flower.  These 
w'ere  exceedingly  pretty,  and  with  them  Avere  Coleus  thju'soideus 
and  Mochosma  riparum.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Chrysantlienium  Rubij  Martin  (.J.  J.  Martin). — A  showy  deep-red- 
hued  flower,  with  close  laid  florets,  laeiniated  at  the  tips  and  lightened 
here  and  there  Avith  a  golden  colour.  AAA\ard  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Edith  Davy  (Mr.  Milton  Hutchings). — A  very 
sweet  and  distinctive  floAver,  of  a  ruddy  salmon  hue,  tipped  and 
centred  a  bronzy-gold.  It  is  a  sport  from  Framfield  Pink.  AAvard  of 
Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Harry  XhateJey  (H.  Whatcley).— A  prettily 
laeiniated  Avhite-petalled  floAver,  good  for  market  uses.  AAvard  of 
Merit. 

Cypripedinm  x  Hindeannm. — A  strongly-built  and  pretty  floAver, 
Avith  broAvnish-creamy  pouch,  sinuous-edged  fleshy  petals,  purplish 
coloured  OA^er  a  creamy  ground,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  is  spotted  Avith 
purple  over  ivory  Avhite.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Cyripedium  x  Empress  Alexandra. —  Another  pretty  floAver  of 
excellent  form.  The  petals  come  foAUvard,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  arches 
iiiAvard.  The  pouch  is  dark  reddish  as  the  petals,  Avhile  the  back 
sepal  is  heavily  spotted  toward  the  base,  edged  and  tipped  Avith  Avhite. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Odoutoglossum  x  Lucasianum  Walktvi  (Hugh  Loav  and  Co.). — 
A  handsome  variety,  Avith  large  deep-coloured  floAvers.  The  segments 
are  tipped  Avith  deep  yelloAv,  and  the  lip  is  nicely  fringed;  othei’Avise 
the  colour  is  a  rich  chocolate.  AAvard  of  iSIerit. 

Cypripedinm  x  Gratrix  A\ar.  Minnie  (F.  Wellesley,  Esep).— The 
parents  are  C.  Leeanum  superbum  x  C.  nitens  superbum.  It  is  a 
handsome  floAver,  Avith  Avide  dorsal  sepal  spotted  Avith  violet  purple 
OA'er  Avhite.  The  pouch  and  petals  are  broAvn.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Oduntoglossum  x  Waltonense  (W.  Thompson,  Esq.). — A  superbly 
beautiful  form,  of  a  soft  cinnamon  yelloAv  shade  and  A’ery  fine  form. 
The  lip  bears  a  broAvn  blotch.  First  Class  Certificate.  From  Walton 
Crange,  Stone,  Staffs  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens). 

Cambridge  BotaDic  Garden. 

On  Friday,  December  12,  1902,  before  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den.s’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  Hosking  read  a 
lengthy  paper  on  the  “Natural  Order — Graminese.”  The 
e.ssayist  stated  that  the  order  is  considered  the  most  important 
of  all  the  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  oAving  to  the  fact 
that  the  plants  classified  under  this  lieading  could  alone  supply 
man  with  all  his  needs.  The  order,  Avhich  consists  of.  some  5,000 
species,  is  represented  all  over  the  Avorld,  232  species  being 
nativ^e  of  Britain.  Mr.  Hosking  gave  a  list  of  ornamental  annual 
Grasses  suitable  for  the  herbaceous  border,  and  also  the  names 
of  some  of  the  best  hardy  perennial  and  tender  kinds  used  as 
decorativ'e  ijlants  in  the  borders  and  in  greenhouses. 

The  great  economic  value  of  the  order  Avas  shown  by  the  many 
kinds  of  grain  mentioned,  some  of  the  most  important  being 
Rice,  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  Maize,  and  Millet,  the 
essayist  explaining  their  preparation  for  food,  some  of  Avhich 
come  into  commerce  in  v'arious'  forms  and  are  sold  under  fancy 
names.  The  Sugar  Cane  and  its  preparation  into  sugar  Avas  dealt 
Avith;  also  the  value  of  Bamboos  as  decoratiAm  plants,  and  their 
uses  in  their  native  homes.  Each  part  of  the  subject  Avas 
treated  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  paper  occupying  forty-five 
minutes  in  reading.  Specimens  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
grains  and  preparations  Avere  brought  for  inspection.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks-  Avas  accorded  Mr.  Hosking  for  the  able  and  in¬ 
teresting  manner  in  Avhich  he  treated  the  subject. — E.  ,J.  Allard, 
Secretai’y. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  (gardens’  A.ssociation,  held  on  Wednesday,  at  83,  Lan¬ 
caster  Gate,  W.  the  Hon.  Dudley  Forte.scue,  vice-chairman, 
piesiding,  the  draft  annual  report  for  the  past  year  was  read 
and  adopted.  The  income  amounted  to  just  "under  £3,000, 
against  £3,200  in  1901,  the  decrease  being  attributable  in  large 
mea.sure  to  the  adverse  effect  of  the  late  Avar,  and  the  various 
special  appeals  and  abnormal.. taxation  arising  therefrom.  Pro¬ 
gress  .was  reported  in  reference  to  the  laying  out  of  the  recrea¬ 
tion  ground  at  Southfields,  and  the  planting  of  trees  in  C'loudesley 
Road,  N..  Great  Cambridge  Street,  Shoreditch,  and  in  church¬ 
yards  at  Barking  and  Poplar.  . 

It  was  decided  to  offer  opposition  to  a  priAate  Bill  Avhich  seeks 
to  exempt  a  disused  burial  ground  in  Dorset  Street,  E.C.,  from 
the  prohibition  against  building  thereon  imposed  by  the  Disused 
Burial  Ground  Act.  Letters  Avere  read  respecting  St.  Peter’s 
Square.  Hammersmith  :  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars  ;  the  site  of 
the  Duke  of  York’s  School,  .  Chelsea ;  and  .some  fields  on  the 
north-west  borders  of  Hampstead  Heath,  all  of  which  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  is  making  efforts  to  saAe  in  Avhole  or  in  part  from  the 
hands  of  the  builder.  Communications  Avere  also  read  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  trees  on  and  adjacent  to  land  offered  for  sale  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gardens,  opposite  the  Palace,  and  it  Avas  agreed  to  make 
representations  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  order  to 
secure  their  preservation.  Reports  Avere  received  in  reference 
to  the  resumption  of  “  thinning  ’  operations  at  Burnham  Beeches, 
Avhich  Avere  stated  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  and  it  Avas  decided 
to  communicate  Avith  the  City  Corporation. 

Bristol  Gardeners’:  Eerbaceous  Plants. 

A  very  succe.'^sful  meeting  Avas  held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on 
Thursday  last,  Avhen  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  Coombe  Nur.series,  West- 
bury-on-Trym,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “Herbaceous  Plants.” 
Lieut. -Col.  H.  Cary  Batten.  J.P.,  presided  over  a  good  attend¬ 
ance,  and  Avas  accompanied  by  Mrs.  H.  Cary  Batten,  their 
presence  being  greatly  Avelcomed.  Mr.  House  confined  himself 
to  the  tall  A'arieties  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  Avhich  he  said 
Avere  fast  becoming  the  most  popular  of  our  garden  favourites. 
He  strongly  recommended  .starting  Avith  a  clean  border,  and 
Avell  trenching  the  ground  before  planting,  digging  plenty  of 
manure  in.  No  one  need  be  afraid  of  over-feeding,  and  Avell- 
rotted  farmyard  manure  Avas  A'ery  beneficial.  Mr.  House  then 
proceeded  to  give  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  most  beautiful, 
Avhich  should  be  of  great  service  to  the  gardeners  of  Bristol  and 
district.  Weeding,  he  said,  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Keeping  the  borders  dean  is  a  Amry  important  factor  in  success¬ 
ful  cultivation.  Concluding,  Mr.  House  strongly  advised  his 
audience  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  and  they  Avould  not 
be  disappointed  Avitli  the  results.  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Cary  Batten 
and  Mrs.  H.  Cary  Batten  Avere  unanimously  voted  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  association  for  all  their  kindnesses  shoAvn  to  the 
society  ever  since  its  formation.  The  prizes  for  the  evening, 
kindly  given  by  the  president,  Avere  aAvarded  to  Mr.  Ross,  Mr. 
W.  A.  F.  PoAvell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raike.s),  and  to  Mr.  W.  Howell 
Davis  (gardener.  Mr.  Curtis),  for  three  floAvering  plants;  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  going  to  Mr.  H.  Daniel  (gardener,  Mr.  Quick) 
for  a  plant  of  Ltelia  anceps. — H.  K. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

WASTED  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RUBAL  HORTICULIURE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  IMr.  Harry  Veitch,  a  most  interesting  and  thoughtful 
lAaper  on  the  above  subject  Avas.  read  by  Mr.  OAven  Thomas, 
\".M.H.,  and  subsequently  discussed  at*  considerable  length  by 
Messrs.  As.sbee,  C.  Pearson,  Amos  Perry,  T.  W.  Sanders,  Read, 
Waterer,  Marshall,  and  the  ReA'.  Mr.  Pemberton. 

The  object  of  the  paper  Avas  to  advocate  an  extension  not 
only  of  education,  but  also  of  facilities  to  rural  labourers  in  the 
Avay  of  allotments  of  land  of  half  an  acre,  Avhich  he  advocated 
should  be  devoted  mainly  to  fruit  trees  and  bushes  and  iseren- 
nial  crops  such  as  Asparagus,  Artichokes,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c., 
the  minor  portion  being  used  for  Potatoes,  Peas,  CaulifloAvers, 
and  other  annual  A'egotables,  in  the  culture  of  Avhich  both  wife 
and  family  could  assist.  Each  plot  should  be  hedged  in  to 
emphasi.se  proprietorship,  such  hedges  consisting  of  quick,  inter¬ 
spersed  Avith  Damsons,  Crabs,  and  Prunes  at  20ft  intervals. 
Such  allotments  should  furthermore  have  a  toolhouse  and  .seats 
for  use  in  fair  Aveather,  the  Avhole  forming  an  immense  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  bare  chaotic  character  of  toAvn  allotments  generally. 
Fruit  trees  might  furthermore  be  used  to  advantage  on  many 
cottage  Avails. 

As  the  lecturer  pointed  out,  hoAvever  much  the  horticultural 
associations  may  liaA'e  contributed  to  the  adA'ance  of  high-class 
and  commercial  gardening,  they  haA'e  so  far  done  next  to 
nothing  in  this  special  direction,  though  County  Council  lec¬ 
turers  are  uoav  using  their  influence  to  improve  matters  by 
inculcating  the  fundamental  principles  of  success. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
.subject  very  diverse  opinions  Avere  expressed  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  rural  labourer  to'  profit  by  such  teaching,  ai  .sort  of 
seemingly  invincible  conservatism  on  the  lines  of  "  Avhat  aaus 
good  enough  for  my  granddad  is  good  enough  for  me,”  standing 
in  the  Avay,  and  it  Avas  pointed  out  Avith  much  cogency  that 
more  men  seek  recreation  in  some  different  employmer '  from 
their  daily  Avork,  so  that  Avhile  in  mining  and  industr'al  dis¬ 
tricts  floriculture  and  A’-egetable  culture  Avere  ardent  p’l.rsuits, 
the  farm  labourer,  as  a  rule,  saAv  little  fun  in  practically  con¬ 
tinuing  Ills  usual  labour  in  his  so-called  leisure. 

The  gist,  hoAvever,  of  the  Avhole  discussion  appeared  to  be 
that,  apart  from  the  fundamental  ignorance  of  first  principles 
Avhich  teaching  may  remedy,  the  great  practical  hindrance  lies 
in  a  Avant  of  co-operation  and  facilities  of  transport  Avhich  avouIcI 
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enable  the  fruits  of  the  cartli  to  reach  the  consumer  and  pay 
the  producer  something  reasonable  for  his  trouble.  Mr.  Amos 
Perry  cited  the  very  apposite  instance  of  tlie  Dutchmen  vho 
combine  together  and  raise  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Gherknis,  Ac., 
pickle  them,  and  store  them,  on  such  business  lines  that  it  pays 
them  well  to  ship  them  to  the  Knglish  market,  and  there 
appears  absolutely  no  reason  why  these  identical  things  should 
not  be  grown  here  to  equal  or  even  greater  advantage'  if  only 
our  labouring  people  would  adopt  the  same  co-operative  plan, 
and  our  railways  would  lend  their  aid  by  .special  rates,  of  which 
alone  such  co-operation  admits. 

Here  obviously  is  a  glaring  case  of  wasted  opportunities,  and 
seeing  the  comparative  simplicit,v  of  the  culture  involved,  it  is 
a  standing  reproach  to  us  that  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
foreigner  for  such  suioplies  when  such  large  areas  of  available 
and  good  land  are  at  our  disposal.  Space  precludes  an 
exhaustive  notice  of  this  valuable  paper,  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  our  readers  for  fuller  details  to  the  R.H.S.  Journal,  in 
which  it  will  eventually  appear.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
concluded  the  meeting. 

Scottish  Horlicultural. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
the  society’s  rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  Chas.  Comfort,  the  retiring 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  attendance  of  about  120 
members.  After  formal  business,  the  secretary  read  the  report 
of  the  council  for  the  year  1902,  which  showed  that  all  the 
operations  of  the  association  had  been  more  than  u.sually  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  the  attendance  at  the  monthlj’  meetings  had  been  large, 
and  great  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  papers  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  papers  read  had  been  very  varied  and  instructive. 
Membership  now  amounted  to  1,160,  of  whom  147  had  been 
added  during  the  year,  including  fifteen  life  members. 

The  Chrysanthemum  show  for  1902  had  maintained  its 
already  high  reputation  in  point  of  extent  and  the  high  quality 
of  the  exhibits.  The  treasurer’s  report  was  of  a  most  favourable 
nature.  The  income  from  the  Chrysanthemum  show  amounted 
to  £1,130  10s.  lid.,  abid  the  expenditure  to  £1,039  2s.  8d.,  leav¬ 
ing  a  credit  balance  of  £91  8s.  3d.  The  ordinary  income  of  the 
as.sociation  showed  a  balance  of  £35  7s.  6d.  ;  the  total  sum  added 
to  the  reserve  fund  being  £132  18s.  2d.  The  reservm  fund  now 
amounts  to  £978  12s.  2d.  The  reports  of  the  secretar.y  and 
treasurer  were  adopted,  and  vmtes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to 
the.se  officials. 

The  office  bearers  elected  for  the  year  1903  are  as  follows: 
Honorary  president,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow  ; 
president,  Mr.  J.  \V.  McHattie,  the  Cit.y  Gardens,  Edinburgh ; 
vice-presidents,  Mr.  Chas.  Comfort,  the  retiring  president,  and 
Mr.  Whyttock,  Dalkeith  Gardens  ;  secretary,  Mr.  Peter  Lone.y  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  William  McKinnon;  members  of  council,  to  fill 
vacancies  of  those  retiring  by  rotation,  Mr.  Thos.  Fortune,  Mr. 
Alex.  John.stone,  Mr.  W.  Copeland,  Mr.  Sclater,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Thomson,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  and  Mr.  John  Anderson.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  to  the  retiring  office  bearers. 


Emigrant’s  Informat'on. 

Emigrants  are  advised  and  warned  by  the  E.I.  Office  against 
going  to  the  Transvaal  at  the  present  time,  unless  they  have 
already  secured  employment  there.  There  is  a  demand  for 
female  servants,  but  the,v  should  not  go  alone;  female  emigrants 
have  very  great  difficult,v  in  finding  suitable  lodgings.  The 
Women’s  Immigration  Department,  29,  Plein  Street,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  has  lately  arranged  a  scheme,  subsidised  by  the  local 
Government,  by  which  domestic  servants  in  England  may  have 
passages  advanced  to  them  on  condition  of  their  repaying  £12 
of  the  expenses  out  of  their  wages,  at  the  rate  of  £1  a  month, 
to,  the  Women’s  Immigration  Department;  they  must  sign  an 
agreement  to  this  effect  before  leaving  England.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  South  African  Expansion  Committee, 
47,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Such  emigrants  go  out  under 
the  protection  of  a  matron.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  there 
is  a  fluctuating  demand  for  good  carpenters,  masons,  fitters, 
and  painters,  and  for  female  servants,  but  the  latter  should 
not  go  alone.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  high.  Permits  are 
necessary  (see  above).  By  the  new  Lands  Settlement  Ordinance 
“  The  Land  Settlement  Board  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  ”  may 
dispose  of  Crown  Lands  by  sale  or  lease  to  any  applicant,  who 
is  not  the  owner  or  le.ssee  of  fifty  acres  or  more  of  land  in  the 
Colony.  Applicants  may  be  required  to  apply  personally.  Those 
obtaining  land  either  by  lease  or  purchase  must  reside  on  and 
cultivate  their  land.  Leases  are  for  five  years,  renewable  for 
five  or  ten  years  more,  and  the  rent  is  five  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price.  Purchasers  pay  by  instalments  spread  over 
thirty  years. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

POTATOES  IN  FRAMES. — Potatoes  may  be  much  forwarded 
and  produced  fit  for  use  in  April,  if  tubers  are  planted  in  frames 
on  a  suitable  hotbed.  A  large  amount  of  heat  is  not  de.sirable ; 
but  just  a  .steady,  genial  temperature  which  will  promote  a 
healthy,  .steady  growth.  The  hotbed  materials  must,  therefore, 
be  suitably  mixed  and  put  together  in  a  firm  manner  sO'  that  the 
heating  may  be  regular.  Horse  manure  and  tree  leaves  mixed 
in  equal  proportions  and  allowed  to  ferment  and  be  turned  over 
.several  times  before  placing  in  the  frame,  will  form  an  ideal  hot¬ 
bed.  A  brick  frame  for  holding  the  manure  is  the  best,  but  a 
hotbed  may  be  built  in  the  open  and  a  wooden  frame  placed  on  the 
top.  In  tins  case  form  it  not  less  than  4ft  high  at  the  back,  and 
3ft  in  front,  and  it  must  also'  be  a  foot  wider  than  the  frame  all 
round.  This  is  neces.sary,  so  that  linings  of  fresh  manure  can  be 
from  time  to  time  placed  round  the  frame  to  supplement  the 
heat,  which,  naturally,  declines  sooner  in  an  oi>en  hotbed.  On. 
the  surface  of  the  manure'  spread  9in  of  soil.  Plant  the  Potatoes 
in  rows  about  15in  apart,  and  a  foot  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  3in 
deep.  The  .sets  may  be  planted  either  before  or  after  they  have 
sproute'd.  In  the  latter  case  they  should  be  first  placed  on  end 
in  shallow  boxes,  and  given  a  little  heat  and  moi.sture  with  plenty 
cf  light.  Rub  off  air  the  sprouts  except  the  leading  one  or  two. 
The  hotbed  mu.st  be  made  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the  tubers  are 
advanced  enough.  There  is  but  little  time  lost  by  waiting  until 
the  sets  have  sprouted.  Good  varieties  for  frame  cidture  are 
Ringleader,  Rivers’  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  Sharpe’s  Victor.  Frames 
mu.st  be  protected  from  frost  when  the  Potatoes  are  in  growth, 
by  laying  mats  over  the  lights. 

POTTING  ON  TOMATOES. — Seedling  plants  which  have  been 
wintered  in  small  pots,  .several  together,  may  be  divided  and 
potted  separately.  Use  a  light,  .sandy  compost,  placing  them 
low  down  in  the  pot.s'  so  as  to  bury  as  much  stem  as  po'.ssible. 
Afford  a  little  bottom  heat  toi  start  the  formation  of  the  new 
roots  quickly,  aftei'wards  transferring  the  pots  closely  to  the 
gla.ss  so  that  the  plants  may  receive  the  extra  benefit  of  the 
increasing  light.  A  temperature  cf  GOdeg  is  at  least  necessary 
to  promote  a  vigorous  growth.  The  .soil  for  potting  shoidd  be 
moist,  V.  hen  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  water  much  at  first. 

SOWINH  TOMATO  SEED. — Where  sufficient  heat  is  available, 
.so  that  .seed  will  germinate  and  grow  vigorously,  a  small  quantity 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  using  light,  sandy  soil.  Sow 
tliinly.  There  are  several  useful  early  varieties  which  may  be 
grown.  Good  sorts  are  Early  Ruby,  Duke  of  York,  and  Earliest 
of  All.  In  moist  .soil  with  a  temperature  of  65deg  the  seed  will 
germinate.  Afford  plenty  of  light  after  the  seedlings  are  through 
the  soil,  encouraging  them  to  grO'W  .strongly,  when  they  will  be 
ready  to  move  sooner  round  the  edges  of  small  pots  to  .still  further 
strengthen. 

CABBAGE  QUARTERS. — The  autumn  planted  Cabbages 
should  have  the  soil  stirred  between  them  when  the  .surface  is 
dry.  This  will  pi’omote  growth  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
ablei  for  progress.  Dead  and  yellow  leaves  should  be  removed 
from  old  Cabbages,  and  u.seless  stumps  pulled  up  and  burnt. 

EARLY  CARROTS. — A  frame  placed  on  a  hotbed  is  a  suit¬ 
able  place  to  grow  early  Carrots.  A  gentle  temperaturei  should 
be  provided  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  manure  and  leaves  heated 
and  formed  into  a  bed,  on  which  spread  about  4in  of  soil,  making 
it  firm  and  level.  Draw  drills  8in  apart  and  jin  deep,  and  sow 
the  sc'eds  thinly.  Cleaned  seeds  which  the  leading  nurserymen 
.supply  are  the  be.st.  For  growing  on  a  hotbed  the  best  varieties 
are  French  Forcing  and  Early  Gem.  When  the  seedlings  appear, 
ventilate  on  favcurable  occasions,  and  thin  them  out.  to  3in  apart 
when  they  have  attained  to  an  inch  in  height. — E.4St  Kent. 


Historic  Oak  Trees. 

At  Shrewsbui-j'  on  January  2  two  Oak  trees  were  planted  in 
the  Abbey  Public  Gardens,  Shrewsburjq  in  commemoration  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  King.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  H.  R.  H. 
Southam),  who  put  in  the  first  tree,  said  there  were  at  lei^t  two 
notable  Oak  trees  in  the  county — the  one  at  Shelton,  a  di^cen- 
dant  of  that  from  which  many  had  learned  to  believe  that  Owen 
Glendower  viewed  the  Battle  of  Shrewsburj-,  and  the  other  at 
Boscobel,  near  Shifnal,  which  was  the  descendant  of  the  one  in 
which  Charles  II.  hid  from  the  Roundhead  troopers.  The  second 
tree  was  planted  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Morris  (tlie  Deputy-Mayor). 
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*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C,  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
<C.  iM.). — It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  have  your  name  for  pro¬ 
position  to  the  benefits  of  the  R.H.S.  We  trust  you  may  in¬ 
fluence  others  to  join  this,  the  chief  horticultural  society  of  the 
kingdom,  and  we  may  here  announce  that  we  will  do  our  duty 
by  handing  in  the  names  of  responsible  persons  who  may,  through 
us,  wish  to  become  Fellows.  The  society’s  offices  are  at  II7, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

A  SELF-ACTING  FOUNTAIN  (N.  R.  S.).— Two  gallons  of 
water  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  fountain  to  work  for  a 
considerable  time.  You  could  estimate  to  within  a.  very  small 
quantity  by  first  ascertaining  how  many  cubic  inches  of  water 
w'ere  contained  in  two  gallons  by  placing  the  water  in  a  straight¬ 
sided  vessel,  and  then  multiplying  the  depth  by  the  breadth 
and  the  result  by  the  length  ;  then  finding  how  long  the  jet  took 
to  squirt  or  throw  up  one  cubic  inch ;  estimate  the  entire  period 
for  the  total  contents  by  simple  proportion. 

CLOSING  VALVES  OF  DUPLICATE  BOILER  WHEN 
NOT  IN  USE  (Anxious). — If  the  boilers  hav^e  separate  flow  and 
return  pipes,  and  are  otherwise  quite  independent  of  each  other, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  flow  and  return  pipe  valves:  of  the 
boiler  not  in  use  should  be  closed  while  the  other  is  working, 
the  flow  from  the  latter  and  also  the  return  being  quite  clear, 
.so  that  the  water  can  circulate- properly.  In  that  case  it  is 
ueoessary  to  have  vent  pipes  to  each  boiler,  .so  that  the  water 
can  swell,  as  there^  is  sure  to  be  some  expansion  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler  not  in  use  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace  and  boiler  by 
its  side,  hence  the  precaution  to  prevent  accident  or  bursting  of 
the  boiler.  If  the  boilers  have  not  separate  flows  and  returns 
then  the  boiler  not  in  use  should  not  have  the  valves  closed,  and 
there  will  be  the  circulation  you  describe  more  or  less  in  the 
boiler  not  in  use  from  the  other  in  working,  which  will  to  some 
extent  lessen  the  heating  of  the  other  boiler,  or  to  the  extent  of 
the  water  heated  in  the  boiler  instead  of  in  the  flow  and  return 
pipes,  otherwise  it  will  not  affect  the  working. 

DISA  GRANDIFLORA  (G.  S.). — A  great  point  in  the  culture 
of  this  handsome  terrestrial  Orchid  is  to  keep  the  plants  steadily 
growing  through  the  winter.  The  most  successful  cultivators 
divide  and  repot  when  the'  plants  are  pushing  up  fresh  growths 
after  flowering  as  in  early  autumn.  As  you  have  not  done  so 
you  had  better  carry  out  your  proposition,  but  it  would  probablj^ 
be  better  to  place  three  tubers  in  a  Gin  than  one  each  in  smaller 
pots,  as  the  larger  mass  could  be  kept  more  uniformly  moist. 
Nearly  half  fill  the  pots  with  drainage,  and  in  very  fibrous  peat 
with  all  loose  soil  particles  shaken  out,  broken  charcoal,  and  sand. 
Pack  this  carefully  round  the  roots,  and  finish  by  rounding  the 
material  off  a  little  above  the  rims  of  the  pots,  giving  a  surfacing 
of  pure  sand.  This  Disa  is  a  swamp  plant,  and  must  also  have 
plenty  of  air,  avoiding  sharp  currents,  and  though  regular  mois¬ 
ture  is  essential,  the  roots  will  not  woi’k  freely  in  a  sour  medium, 
bence  the  desirability  of  liberal  drainage.  Light  without  direct 
sun  in  summer  is  also  e.ssential,  and  the  pots  should  stand  on  a 
damp  base  and  be  frequently  .syringed  in  dry  weather.  They 
succeed  in  greenhouse  temperature. 

RHODODENDRONS  (H.  R.  W.). — These  shrubs  grow  very 
well  in  strong  loamy  soil  if  it  does  not  contain  lime.  We  have 
seen  them  luxuriate  in  the  heaviest  . of  loam,  approaching  clay, 
but  in  planting  in  such  land  it  is  most  desirable  to  collect  some 
lighter  soil,  including  leaf  mould,  for  placing  in  contact  with  the 
roots.  They  do  not  grow  well  where  the  .subsoil  is  dry;  neither 
must  it  be  saturated  and  sour.  If  this  is  the  condition  of  yours 
by  the  side  of  the  pool  it  must  be  drained  to  the  depth  of  3ft. 
We  should  not  pare  off  the  turf,  but  have  it  well  dug  in,  chopping 
it  up  and  keeping  it  from  Gin  to  I8in  below  the  surface.  Leaf 
mould,  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  old  tan,  or  sawdust  would  be 
better  than  rich  manure  for  such  land,  and  you  cannot  verj-  well 
apply  too  much  of  those  ingredients.  We  know  of  Rhododendrons 
gi’owing  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  in  a  mixture  of  half  clay 
and  half  sawdust.  A  few  hardy  Azaleas  look  very  well  amongst 
Rhododendrons,  but  the  association  is  purely  a  question  of  taste. 
The  ground  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing  periodically 
to  prevent  their  growing,  that  being  much  better  than  waiting 


till  they  become  obtrusive,  then  having  to  spend  much  time  in 
subduing  them ;  and  it  is  injurious  to  both  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  to  dig  deeply  amongst  them. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  AND  CONDENSED  MOISTURE 
(X.  Y.  Z.). — The  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  bells  of  the 
flowers  overnight  arises  from  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  heavily  charged  with  watery  vapour  which 
the  air  condenses  if  the  temperature  falls  even  odeg.  The 
obvious  remedy  is  to  damp  the  stages  and  paths  less  frequentlv, 
and  by  no  means  to  damp  at  all  later  than  1  p.m.  during  the 
present  month.  Maintain  a  drier  atmosphere,  towards  which 
end  tlie  practice  we  suggest  will  tend,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
have  an  overhead  .small  hot-water  pipe. 

LATE  GRAPES  (A  Constant  Subscriber).—  It  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  .stated  your  object  more  definitely.  Gros 
Colman,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Mrs.  Pince  will  keep  more  than 
a  month  after  Christmas.  So  will  Black  Alicante,  which  if  crop 
and  colour  are  esteemed  of  more  importance  than  quality,  would 
be  preferred  by  many  to  Mrs.  Pince.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
is  often  kept  fresh  till  the  present  time,  so  is  Mrs.  Pearson  and 
White  Tokay.  Not  knowing  your  conveniences  for  growing 
Grapes,  nor  whether  for  home  use  or  market,  we  name  a  few  each 
of  black  and  white  varieties  from  which  you  can  choose. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (F.  M.). — 1,  a  twig  of  the  Sensitive  Plant ;  2, 
Tibouehina  inaerantha  ;  3.  Epacris  sp.  ;  4,  Eiiea  hyeinalis  ;  5,  Ei-ica 
gracilis.  (N.  N.). — 1,  Helleborus  caucasicus  ;  2,  Narcissus  papyraceus  ; 
3.  Gyninogramina  schizophylla ;  4,  Selaginella  Wildenovi.  (T.  J.). — 
1,  Pelargonium  tomentosiun  ;  2,  Cymbidium  Traceyanum. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


A  Wet  and  Sunless  Season  and  the  Seed  Crop. 

In  their  seed  catalogue,  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  of 
Dublin,  issued  the  following  special  notice: — “In  consequence 
of  the  wet  and  sunle.ss  season,  seeds  generally  have  been  in¬ 
differently  ripened  and  haiwested.  W^e  would,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mend  our  customers  to  sow  more  thickly  than  usual.” 

Barr's  Seed  Guide. 

We  have  pleasure  in  .specially  drawing  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  in  Barr’s  Illustrated  Seed  Guide.  The  whole 
is  arranged  alphabetically  to  facilitate  ready  reference.  On 
page  22  they  give  .some  useful  practical  hints  on  the  raising  of 
flower  seeds.  A  fine  li.st  of  novelties  and  specialities  for  1903 
will  be  found  on  pages  23-34,  while  in  the  body  of  the  catalogue 
only  the  best  and  most  useful  of  kitchen  and  flower  garden  seeds 
are  described.  A  list  of  the  best  gardening  books,  is  given  on 
pages  no  to  112. 

Ware’s  New  Catalogue. 

We  have  received  the  new  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Limited,  and  this  is  also 
their  main  catalogue  for  the  celebrated  collection  of  Begonias.. 
We  observe  that  the  list  also  includes  Gladioli,  and  a  selection 
of  miscellaneous  bulbs  adapted  for  winter  and  early  spring 
planting. 

- - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chi.s- 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

0 

1903. 

January. 

action  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Bain. 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Lowest 
Temperatur 
on  Qrass. 

U 

5 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

•49 

ui 

Q> 

to 

s 

Lowest. 

Sunday  ...  4 

w.s.w. 

deg. 

44-1 

deg. 

40-7 

deg. 

52-4 

deg. 

40-3 

Ins. 

0-73 

deg. 

40-4 

deg. 

430 

deg. 

46-0 

deg. 

31-5 

Monday  ...  5 

S.W. 

52-5 

51-8 

58-7 

42'5 

0  04 

421 

43-1 

46-0 

38-6 

Tuesday...  6 

S.W. 

51-9 

49-8 

52-6 

50-7 

0.02 

44-9 

43-9 

45-8 

47-7 

Wed’sday  7 

S.W. 

47.7 

44.4 

50-5 

46-9 

— 

45-3 

44-8 

45-9 

40-8 

Thursday  8 

S.E. 

33-5 

32-8 

46  T 

31-5 

0  02 

42-9 

45-0 

46-0 

20-6 

Friday  ...  9 

is.w. 

45-2 

43-4 

52q 

33  0 

0-03 

42-0 

44-5 

46T 

27-4 

Saturday  10 

S.W. 

44'9 

43  2 

47-3 

44'5 

43  6 

44-3 

46T 

37-3 

Means  ... 

1 

45*7 

43-7 

1 

'  51-4 

41-3 

Total. 

084 

43-0 

44T 

460 

34-8 

With  the  exception  of  two  bright  spring-like  days  the  weather 
during  the  rest  of  the  w'eek  has  been  dull,  dark,  and  rainy. 
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Covent  Garden  Market.— Januarj  14th, 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  Blenheims, 

bu.sh.  7  0  to  0  0 

,,  culinary,  bush.  3  0  4  0 

,,  King  Pippins, 

^-sieve  3  0  0  0 

Bananas . 10  0  15  0 

Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb.  0  5  0  0 

Grapes,  Muscat  .  3  0  5  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Grapes,  Alicantes  ...  1  6  to  2  6 

,,  Cohnan  .  16  2  6 

Lemons,  JNIessina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Oranges,  case-  .  10  0  20  0 

Pears,  dessert,  ^-sieve  3  0  6  0 

stewing,  i-sieve  2  6  3  6 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

each .  2  6  5  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts, 

sieve . 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  new,  bun. 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 


s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

2  0  to  3  0  Horseradish,  bunch  ...  2  0  to  2  6 

1  6  0  0  Leeks,  bunch  .  0  1^  0  2 

2  0  0  0  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  13  0  0 

0  6  0  0  Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8  10 

I  Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2  0  0 

1  6  0  0  Onions,  bushel  .  3  0  4  0 

3  0  0  0  Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  0  0 

0  2  0  0,  Potatoes,  cwt .  5  0  6  0 

2  0  2  6  Radishes,  doz .  10  0  0 

10  13  Spinach,  bush .  2  0  2  6 

10  0  12  0  Tomatoes,  Canary  Isle.s, 

1  6  0  0/  per  case  .  4  0  4  6 

0  2  0  0  Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  Jn  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


Aralias,  doz . 

s. 

5 

d.  s. 

0tol2 

d 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 
doz . 

18 

0 

30  0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Dracaena,  van,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Erica  melanthera,  doz. 

24 

0 

30  0 

,,  hyemalis  . 

10 

0 

12  0 

Ferns,  van,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Average  Wholesale 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Arums,  doz . 

4 

0to5 

0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 
doz.  bunches  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

bun. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

,,  doz.  blooms 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Daffodils,  single,  doz. 
bnch . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Freesia,  white,  doz. 
bnch . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 
bnchs . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Lilium  Harris!  . . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

,,  lancifoliumalb. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

,,  longiflorum  ... 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

s.  d.  s.  d 
1  0  to  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

5  0 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8  0 

10  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  0 

,,  specimens 

21  0 

63  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 
doz . 

24  0 

30  0 

Primulas  . 

4  0 

5  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

Solanums  . 

10  0 

12  0 

?rices.— Cut  flowers 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 

s.  d.  s.  d 
9  0tol8  0 

Maidenhair  Pern,  doz. 
bnchs . 

.  8  0 

9  0 

Marguerites,  white, 
doz.  bnchs . 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  6 

2  0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 
bunch  . 

0  6 

0  0 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 

2  6 

4  0 

,,  paper  white,  ,, 
Odontoglossums . 

1  6 

2  0 

4  0 

5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2  0 

0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 
doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2  0 

5  0 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

1  6 

3  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

18  0 

0  0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

2  6 

3  0 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

0  9 

1  0 

Tulips,  pink,  doz.  buch. 

10  0 

]5  0 

,,  white. 

10  0 

15  0 

,,  yellow, 

,,  terra  cotta  ,, 

10  0 

15  0 

10  0 

15  6 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

6  0 

8  0 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

1  0 

1  0 

,,  Alarie  Louise... 

3  0 

4  0 

Big  Trees  In  California. 

A  determined  effort  will  be  made  by  a  number  of  public 
.'spirited  organi.sations  in  the  West  to  get  a.  bill  through  Congress 
at  this  session  for  an  appropriation  to  purchase  the  Calaveras  big 
tree.s  in  California  and  have  the  tract  containing  these  wonders 
of  Nature  turned  into  a  national  park.  The  preparatory  .step, 
says  an  American  paper,  in  this  matter  was  taken  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  members  of  the  C’alifoniia  Club,  at  San  Francisco, 
December  8.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  no  time  should 
be  lost,  and  it  was  decided  to  invite  a  number  of  local  organisa¬ 
tions  to  appoint  from  their  muster  rolls  a  delegate  each,  to  form 
a  central  committee  to  see  that  no  stone  .shall  be  left  unturned 
in  endeavouring  to  get  the  appropriation  through.  The  big 
grove  of  Sec|uoias  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  Sperry  tract,  and 
compri.ses  2,300  acres  of  land.  Should  Congress  pass  the  bill, 
that  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,  Robert.  B.  White- 
side,  the  pre.sent  owner  of  the  property,  would  bei  tendered  the 
money,  and  .should  he  refuse  to  accept  such  sum  condemnation 
proceedings  would  at  once  be  instituted. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Barr  and  Sous,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. — Seed  Guide,  lOOd. 

Bull  and  Sons.  Chelsea,  London. — Seeds. 

Win.  Colehc.ster  and  Co.,  fpswieh. — Fertilisers. 

Dicksons  and  Co..  1,  W  aterloo,  Edinburgh. — See  's. 

Drummond  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  58  and  59,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.— Sm/s. 

Fi.sher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  Sheffield, 
—Seeds. 

Gilbert  and  Sons,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. — 
Sweet  Peas. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  22.  Mary  Street,  Dublin. — Seeds. 

Kent  and  Brvdon.  Darlington. —  Seed  Guide,  1903. 

Ki-iiger  and  Schwenke,  Sehonelierg.  Berlin. — Seeds. 

3.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons.  Chilwell  Nurseries.  Lowdham,  Notts. — Seeds. 

Friedr.  tt  Pomrencke,  Altona,  Hamburg. —  Seeds. 

F.  A.  Roseoe,  The  Golden  Orchard,  Steeple  Morden,  Royston.— 
Sweet  and  Culinary  Peas. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middle¬ 
sex. — Seeds. 

Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N. — Seeds, 


Friends  or  Foes? 


Bacteria,  a  subiect  so  ^yide,  so  vast,  and  so  complex 
that  it  frightens  us  off  from  the  beginning!  We  should 
Qcver  have  tackled  it  but  for  the  fact  of  having  just  leacl, 
with  immense  profit  (we  hope)  and  pleasure  (we  are  sure), 

work  on  bacteriology  in  relation  to  agriculture  by  an 
American  savant  called  H.  W.  Conn.  By  the  way,  we  get 
many  good  things  in  the  way  of  agricultural  books  from 
ficross  the  Herring  Pond.  Only  last  week  three  big  volumes 
same  under  our  notice,  and  we  begin  wdth  this  as  being, 
perhaps,  in  the  most  condensed  form.  ,  „  „  , 

We  were  rather  puzzled  as  to  how’  best  to  defane  the  w’orcl, 
out  we  have  it  here  specified  and  labelled.  Bacteria  belong: 
o  the  group  of  colourless  plants  called  Fungi.  The  higher 
organisations  wm  know  as  Mushrooms,  and  the  second  are 
-he  budding  fungi  (yeasts),  wholly  microscopic  oval  oi* 
5pherical  cells,  which  multiply  by  small  buds  which  grow  on 
he  sides.  The  third  are  also  microscopic,  and  reproduce 
hemselves  somewhat  differently  from  the  second.  Instead 
of  forming  buds,  they  lengthen  themselves  somewhat,  and 
-hen  divide  into  two  equal  halves,  and  as  they  can  do  this 
under  favourable  conditions)  in  half  an  hour,  it  is  needless 
io  say  their  multiplication  is  rapid.  Some  bacteria  have 
5till  another  mode  of  reproduction,  that  is,  by  ^ 

mores  ;  and  these  spores  are  very  much  more  difficult  to 
lestroy  than  bacteria  proper.  Whereas  mo.st  bacteria  can 
oommonly  be  killed  by  a  temperatiii^  of  16(^de^  F.  the 
mores  will  resist  a  far  greater  degree  of  heat.  This  is  a  point 
-o  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  all  very  well  killing  the  crocodile, 

mit  what  about  the  undestroyed  eggs  !  „  , 

Well,  what  does  bacteria  for  the  farmer?  We  fancy  most 
M  us  would  say  Haim,  simply  because  it  is  of  the  harmful 
Dacteria  we  know’  the  most.  Professor  Conn  gives  us  quite 
fnew  light  on  the  subiect.  He  tells  of  the  wonderful  mode 
ny  which  these  myriads  have  disintegrated  tfie  sub- 

Bvided  minerals  and  in  fact  prepared  the  soil— bioken  it 
;lp,  is  it  ”“e  r  BO  that  plant  life  may  be  brought  mto  con- 

‘““Then''  iliim‘’tve  knotv  that  plant  life  cannot  thrive 
a-ithoiff  the  help  of  nitrogen.  W^here  does  all  the  supply 
-ome  from WTiy  has  it  not  been  exhausted  in  past  ages  ? 
Simply  because  the  nitimgen  does  not  disappear  ;  ^ 

Dver  and  over  again;  brought  back  to 

indefatigable  workers,  extracted  from  every  n^oisel  ot 
organic  matter  which,  serving  them  first  as  food,  soon  sees 

'^^^A^Gve^b^Seria  in  soil  will  greatly  increase  its  fertility, 
especially  if  it  oe  the  nitro-bactena,  and  the  stimulus  it 
aeeds  is  a  wet  soil  and  an  alkaline  medium,  and  also  a  good 
supply  of  oxygen,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  thorough 
deep  cultivation  and  pulverisation.  W^e  wonder  if  we  have 
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made  this  clear?  Where  vegetation  is  scanty  it  is  a  sign 
nitrogen  and  the  nitro-bacteria  are  practically  absent,  and 
tree  cultivation  with  inoculation  (from  a  good  manure  heap) 
will  mend  the  condition.  The  manure  heap  swarms  with 
bacteria,  which  are  dissolving  the  particles  of  nitrogen  from 
the  general  decay,  and  making  it  ready  to  begin  its  wdrk 
of  new  creation. 

We  spoke  some  time  ago  of  nitragin  and  the  leguminous 
crops,  and  therefore  we  would  pass  on  to  bacteria  which  is 
found  elsewhere,  arcl  we  would  instance  water  and  milk 
Happilj'  for  our  safety,  water,  unless  sewage  contaminated, 
is  comparatively  harmless.  If  full  of  bacteria  it  must  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  for  their  presence  will  denote  more 
or  less  sewage  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  there  are  only  two 
diseases  common  among  us  that  are  actually  distributed  by 
water.  We  said  two — fortunately  only  one  is  present  in 
temperate  countries  :  typhoid  ;  the  other,  cholera,  is  an 
infrequent  visitor.  Sanitary  matters  in  the  country,  at  the 
lonely  farm-houses,  do  not  quite  receive  the  attention  they 
should.  There  is  often  too  close  a  relation  between  the  well 
and  the  cesspool,  not  intentional  in  the  first  instance,  but 
the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  first  laws  of  health. 

We  pass  on  to  the  milk  question,  for  it  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  water  danger  that  they  are  best  discussed 
together.  The  ordinary  everyday  milk  is  a  grand  medium 
for  bacteria,  some,  if  not  exactly  wholesome,  at  least  not 
actively  injurious ;  while  others  are  very  nasty.  From 
whence  do  the  bacteria  arise  ?  How  do  they  get  into  the 
milk?  For  they  are  not  present  when  the  milk  is  secreted. 

When  milking  is  over  sufficient  milk  is  left  in  the  milk 
duct  to  provide  a  home  for  and  to  sustain  bacteria,  which 
find  their  way  into  the  above  milk  duct.  Here  we  have  the 
stairt,  as  it  were.  These  at  the  next  milking  find  their  way 
into  the  pail,  and  in  the  pleasant  temperature  of  the  milk 
multiply  with  great  rapidity.  Then,  again,  during  the 
process  of  milking  thousands  of  these  little  creatures  find 
their  way  from_the  body  of  the  cow,  from  the  surroundings, 
from  the  person  of  the  milker,  into  the  pails,  and  when  we 
are  told  that  hundreds  of  bacteria  have  been  counted  upon 
one  short  hair,  w'e  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  milk  pail  may  contain  many  thousands  before  ever  it 
reaches  the  dairy.  Dirt  and  bacteria  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
it  is  to  these  bacteria  that  we  trace  the  perishableness  of 
milk.  If  we  could  have  sterile  milk  it  could  be  kept  good 
alrnost  indefinitely ;  but  as  this  seems  nearly  an  'impossi¬ 
bility,  we  have  to  try  how  we  can  combat  the  evil  as  it  now 
stands.  Fortunately  we  know  the  conditions  under  which 
the  bacteria  will  multiply,  and  also  otherwise.  The  milk 
temperature  is  just  what  they  like  ;  they  also  find  in  the 
rnilk  an  ideal  food  ;  therefore  their  growth  and  miiltiplica- 
tion  is  most  rapid.  A  lower  temperature  does  not  suit 
them,  and  at  freezing  point  the  growth  is  immediately 
stopped. 

Now,  this  is  where  the  advocates  of  milk  cooling  make 
their  strong  point.  There  is  need  for  haste  ;  the  more 
quickly  the  milk  can  be  conveyed  from  the  cow  and  placed 
in  a  cold  atmosphere,  the  less  the  growth  of  the  decaying 
bacteria.  Separating  milk  only  removes  the  actual  dirt,  but 
that  is  a  great  point  gained  ;  it  does  not  remove  or  cause 
bacteria  to  cease  to  exist.  Cold  stops  the  growth  ;  great  heat 
kills.  Milk  is  usually  quickly  consumed,  and  therefore  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  evil  need  only  be  kept  in  abey¬ 
ance,  not  destroyed,  as  the  destruction  by  heat  changes  the 
character  of  the  milk. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  .milk  from  healthy  cows  as 
being,  up  to  the  point  of  milking,  sterile.  Now,  in  cases 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  udder  the  milk,  when 
generated,  will  be  full  of  bacteria,  but  of  another  sort,  and 
harmful  to  the  consumer.  Such  milk  should  never  be  put 
on  the  market  at  all.  As  if  milk  had  not  enough  natural 
enemies  in  itself,  yet  careless  folk  will  by  negligence  con¬ 
tribute  still  more,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  are  doing 
it  with  such  good  intent. 

The  milk  vessels  are  scalded  probably  not  so  thoroughly 
as  they  might  be,  and  then  cooled  with  pure  fresh  water 
from — well,  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  say  where — from  the 
contaminated  stream,  the  old  well,  or  water  that  has  come 
in  contact  with  fearsome  impurities.  A  man  will  bear  to 
have  his  own  honesty  and  good  faith  impugned  before  he 
can  bear  to  hear  a  doubting  word  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
his  water  supply.  It  does  not  need  a  wholesale*  mixing 
from  the  pump  to  do  the  damage  ;  it  is  just  the  few  careless 
drainings  in  the  bottoms  and  the  sides  that  are  quite  capable 


of  setting  up  the  mischief.  So  many  hundreds  in  a  drop, 
multiplying  by  the  half  hour — there  you  have  it.  It  is  no 
exaggerated  tale,  for  who  does  not  know,  possibly  within 
the  range  of  his  own  family  circle,  what  terrible  ravages 
typhoid  will  rnake,  and  we  might  say  that  water,  milk,  and 
oysters  are  the  chief  agents  employed. 

The  lactic  bacteria  in  milk,  according  to  quantity,  pro¬ 
duce  sourness  sooner  or  later  (and  this  is  quite  within  our 
control) ;  the  typhoid  bacteria  may  be  but  very  few,  but 
they  may  also  be  deadly  in  their  effects.  Professor  Conn 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  various  bacteria  whose  presence  in 
milk  make  it  abnormal,  but  we  can  only  touch  on  one,  and 
that  is  the  case  of  ropy  milk.  The  bacteria  causing  this 
undesirable  state  of  things  has  been  traced  to  the  water 
used  in  washing  and  sweetening  the  vessels.  Do  away  with 
the  ordinary  water  supply,  and  then,  by  means  of  boiling 
steam,  purify  every  vessel  with  which  the  milk  may  come  in 
contact.  We  have  often  heard  ropy  milk  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  some  cow  out  of  the  herd  is  in  bad  health.  This 
discovery  of  the  water-borne  bacteria  quite  exonerates  the 
cow. 

We  had  always  considered  a  fresh  egg  as  “  safe  ”  food  as 
anything,  and  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
bacteria  enter  the  oviduct  and  contaminate  the  egg  mass 
before  the  shell  is  deposited !  The  pores  of  the  shell  serve 
for  the  admittance  of  oxygen,  and  also  for  the  entrance  of 
further  bacteria,  hence  it  is  that  the  process  of  decay  in  an 
egg  is  so  rapid.  It  can  only  be  arrested  by  some  prepara¬ 
tion  which  will  hermetically  seal  the  pores  against  the 
entrance  of  more  bacteria  and  oxygen. 

-We  have  given  but  the  very  faintest  idea  of  Professor 
Conn’s  book.  We  have  not  touched  on  the  relations  of 
bacteria  to  cheese  and  butter  making,  in  the  preparation  of 
farm  products,  and  the  preservation  of  food  products  from 
bacteria.  Then  there  is  the  wide  field  of  parasitic  bacteria — 
anthrax,  tuberculosis,  other  diseases,  and  the  necessary  dis¬ 
infections.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  good  useful  things,  and 
the  information  is  conveyed  as  far  as  practicable  in  clear, 
vigorous  language,  wonderfully  free  from  technicalities. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

More  mild,  indeed  very  mild  weather,  a  heavy  thunderstorm, 
and  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  if  it  be  that  other  people  may  have  a 
scarcity  of  water  we  are  not  in  that  plight,  which  is  a  great  comfort- ; 
but  a  neighbour  has  to-daj'  asked  us  when  our  severe  winter  will 
commence,  and  reminded  us  of  a  forecast  we  made  .some  weeks 
ago.  Well,  the  man  who  said  “Do  not  prophesy  unless  jmu 
know,”  certainly  knew  something,  and  we  will  conditionally 
promise  not  to  offend  again  ;  one  of  our  conditions  will  be  proof 
that  we  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  skating  yet  we  must  ask  that  judgment  shall  be  reserved  until 
March  at  least. 

The  land  is  really  very  wet,  quite  unfit  for  ploughing  or 
carting  on,  and  sheep  ai’e  in  a  sorry  plight  amongst  the  Turnips. 
There  is  really  no  use  in  keeping  them  in  tlie.  fold  during  the 
night,  so  we  remove  them  to  an  adjoining  piece  of  old  seeds  and 
make  them  comfortable  and  happy.  If  this  field  of  old  sheep 
pasture  had  been  ploughed  and  sown  with  Wheat, .  the  sheep 
mu.st  have  remained  in  a  mud  bed.  There  is  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  keeping  seeds  in  statu  quo  for  two  or  more  years.  They 
are  so  often  useful  during  winter.  Wheat  looks  wonderfully 
well ;  heavy  rain  with  an  absence  of  sev^ere  frost  have  tended  to 
make  the  soil  very  firm,  and  although  we  should  advise  tlie  use 
of  the  roller  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers,  there  is  no-  immediate 
nece.s.sity  for  it.  The  roller  should  sooner  or  later  be  used  on  all 
fields  growing  cereals  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  with  which 
reaping  may  be  done  afterwards ;  but  as  u.sefulne.ss  of  the  roll 
chiefly  lies  in  its  consolidation  of  the  soil,  we  need  riot  trouble 
about  rolling  during  a  period  of  heavy  rains,  vhich  are  practi¬ 
cally  doing  the  work  for  us.  -  ■ 

We  have  been  carting  manure  from  the  open  yards  which 
have  swallowed  much  good  .straw  of  late.  It  has  been  put  into  a 
hill  in  the  field  intended  for  Swedes  ;  it  is  anything  but  good, 
muck,  but  when  well  decayed  and  turned  may  be  useful  for  the 
root  crop.  We  are  also  clearing  out  the  horse  boxes,  and  the 
heap  which  always  accumulates  near  the  stable  door,  but  this 
lot  is  being  spread  on  grass.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  anything 
else  on  our  land,  which  is  not  heavy  enough  to  be  much  benefited 
by  light  horse  manure. 

Fat  stock  markets  have  been  verj^  slow  since  the  Christinas 
shows;  for  beef,  particularly,  there  is  little  demand;  very  few 
sheep  are  sent  to  market,  but  the  supply  appears  sufficient. 
This  only  applies  to  fat  sheep.  Small  .stores  are  in  great  request, 
and  farmers  fall  over  each  other  to  obtain  anything  at  moderate 
prices.  It  will  soon  be  time  (Jan.  10)  to  buy  manures  and  Clovers. 
With  manures  a  waiting  i>oiicy  may  be  advisable,  but  Clover  will 
be  dear,  and  good  Turnip  seeds  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  reoeipt  of  remittance. 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  for  seeming  a 
■supply  of  vegetables  “the  year  rouud,”  and  for  keeping 
ihe  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with 
abundance  of  Flowers  to  cut  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the 
best  ^'egetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flow<rs  for  tlie 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
lixhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following 
fltseful  Vegetables Beans  (Broad  and  French),  Beet, 
Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum, 
Carrot,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Colewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Cress.  Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard, 
■Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish,  Salsify,  Savoy 
Caltbage,  Scorzouera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and 
V  egetable  Marrow. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  BARR’S  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,  5  6,  7/6,  12  6,  42/-,  63/-,  and  105/-.  Full 
particulars  sent  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS.  The  “Seed 
Guide”  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful 
Annuals  and  Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  and  many  sterling  Novelties. 

All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  Kin^  St,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries:  Long  Ditton,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


For  Economical  and  Profitable  Gardening. 


Flower 


RELIABLE 

and 


Vegetable 


The  Finest  Procurable. 


FAMOUS  GOLD  MEDAL 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 


For  Bedding,  Pot  Culture,  and  Exhibition. 

Gladioli,  Lilies,  and  other  Miscellaneous 
Bulbs  for  Present  Planting- 

If-irNE  W  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  Free  by  Post. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  ®  FELTHAM. 


Important  to  Gardeners. 

TOOGOOb’S 

GARDEN  SEED  GUIDE 


150  Large  Pages  and  Hundreds  of  Pictures  of 
Flowers  and  Vegetables, 

IS-  GRATIS  TO  INTENDING  CUSTOMERS,  v/ho 
should  mention  this  paper. 

Apply— 

TOOGOOD  &  SONS, SOUTHAMPTON 

.SF.EDSMF.N  TO  TIIF,  KING, 

And  for  50  Years  to  the  late  Quf.en, 

No.  1178.— VoL.  XLVI .  Third  Sekie.s 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

CLIBBAMS 

Seleeted  Standard 
Ornamental  Trees. 

FOR  AVENUE,  STREET.  PARK, 
OR  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

Selected  extra  stout  trees  of  most  of  the  following  rarieli 


ACER,  Dasycarpum 
.,  .Scliwelleri 
ACACIA  iIiohinui\C 
moil 

,,  Inermis  (Mop  Headed) 
fStaiulai’ds 
,.  In  variety 
ALMOND  {Amiigdutus) 
Fruit  bearing 


prices.  Write  for  quotations. 

Feet 

Each. 

Hoz. 

. .  8  to  9  . 

.  2/6  .. 

24, 

. .  9  to  10  . 

.  2/6  . . 

21  - 

n-  (  6  to  8  . 

.  1/-  .. 

16/6 

..  1 8  to  10  . 

.  1/6  .. 

15/- 

2/6  to  3/6.. 21/- to  30/- 
8  to  10  ..  2/6..1S/-to21/- 


6  to 


ASH  (Fraxinus)  in  variety  C  to 


8  2/6  to  3/6 
8  . .  2/6 


Common 


Mountain 


BEECH 


8  to  10  l/6to2,'6  15/ 
..10  to  12  ..  3/G 

..12  to  14  ..  5/- 

..  8  10  10  l/6to2.6  15/- 
. .  10  to  1-2  2/6  to  3/6  24/- 


BIRCH 


(Fagiis),  Common  7  to  8 
,,  ,,  8  to  10 

Purple  . .  . .  8  to  10 

. 10  to  12 

{Betula),  Silver 

Weeping  . .  8  to  10 
,,  ,,  ,,  ..10  to  12 

,,  lachiiata  peiidula 

(Cut  leaved)  ..  8  to  10 
..  ,,  ..10  to  12 

CHERRY,  Double  fiower- 

ing  Standards  ..  2/6  to  3/6  24/ 

CHESTNUT  (Horse)  ..  8  to  10  J/6 to  2/- 15/ 
.10  to  12  2/bto3/6  24/ 


2/6  24/ 
3/6 


rubicunda(Scarlet)  8  to  10 


Double  White 
,,  Spanish  (Castanea 
vesca 

ELM,  English  (Ulmus  cam- 
pestris),  from  buds 
and  grafts  of  baud. 


8  to  10 
to  9 


3/6 

3/6 

3,6 


to  30/- 
31/- 

to36/- 
to  18/- 
to3fi/- 
t’O/- 
36/- 

30/  - 


•some  erect  grow 

th  7 

to 

8  . 

16  .. 

> »  ♦ »  » > 

,,  Wych  (or  Scotch) 

..  8 

to 

10  . 

2/6  .. 

..10 

to 

12  . 

3/6  .. 

)  >  1 »  )  1 

..12 

to 

14  . 

5/-  .. 

,,  Dovei 

..  8 

to 

10  . 

3/6  .. 

,,  ., 

..10 

to 

12  . 

5/-  .. 

„  Giant  Canadian 

or 

Huntiugdon,  from 
buds  and  grafts  ..  S  to  10 

,,  ..  ..10  to  12 

Louise  Van  Houtte 

7  to  8 

8  to  10 


golden  foliage 

L  A  B  U  r'n  U  M  .’English 

,’  Scotch  ..  StolO  . 

,.  ..10tol2  . 

LIME('ri7;n) . 8tol0  , 

. . 10  to  12  , 

. 12  to  14  5/ 

MAPLE  (A'oncoi/)  ..  ..StolO  . 

..  10  to  12  . 


2/6 

3/6 


8  to  10  1/6  to  2/6  15, 
10  to  12  2/6  to  3,6  24 
2/6 
3/6 
2/6 
3 '6 
to  7/6 
1/6 
2/6 


PLANE  {Platanns  occidental  s),  an  excellent  t 
for  .smoky  districts. 

. StolO  ..  8/-  . 

. .10  to  12  3/ 6  to  5/- 30, 

extra  specimens,  7/6  to  10/6  each. 


30,'- 
to  48/- 


10  to  12  . 

2/6 

12  to  14  . 

f/- 

,,  Black  Italian  . 

.StolO  . 

1/- 

ID  to  12  . 

3/1 

12  to  14  . 

2/3 

»>  '  » 

34  to  16  . 

3/6 

,.  Lonihavdy 

.10  to  12  1/6  lo2/- 

• 

]2tol4  . 

3/- 

•  1 

11  to  16  . 

41- 

,.  Out.nio 

8to  10  . 

3/- 

i»  »  » 

.10tol2  . 

2/- 

H  J  » 

.12tol4  . 

2/0 

.14  to  16  3/6  to  5/- 

PRUNUS,  Pissardii  (Purple 

Leaved  Plum. 

.  6to  8  . 

2/- 

«  '  1  »  • 

8  to  10  . 

3/6 

SERVICE  TREE 

.  8  to  10  . 

.  2/3 

•»  • 

.10tol2  . 

3/6 

SYCAMORE 

.1010  12  . 

.  2/6 

..12  toll  3/6 to  5/- 


15/- 


36/-  to  50/- 

m- 

36/- 
21/- 
36/- 
24/- 
36/- to  50/- 
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The  Weather  of  1902. 


S  iu  tbe  first  year  of  the  century, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  tbe 
ma.jority  of  tbe  last  decade  of 
tbe  preceding,  tbe  most  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  tbe  past  year 
bas  been  its  rainfall  deficieiicju 
Unlike  1901,  however,  wbicb  com- 
meuced  with  four  months  of  normal 
rainfall,  this  deficiency  commenced  with 
tbe  opening  month,  and  continued,  with  little 
check,  to  be  augmented  mouth  by  month  as 
tbe  year  progressed  onward  to  its  close.  Apart 
from  its  similarity  of  total  rainfall,  tbe  year  iu 
its  prevailing  characteristics  was  in  striking 


contrast  to  its  predecessor;  for,  with  tbe  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  days  of  brilliant  summer 
weather  during  tbe  closing  days  of  June,  there 
was  an  almost  complete  absence  of  sunshine 
and  beat  throughout  tbe  spring  and  summer. 
It  is  due  to  this  reason,  together  with  tbe  fact 


that  three  of  tbe  wettest  months  were  May, 
Juue,  and  August,  that  tbe  general  dryness  of 
tbe  year  attracted  so  little  notice  outside  of 
scientific  or  interested  circles.  Indeed  it  may 
confidently  be  asserted  that  were  tbe  opinion 
of  tbe  “man  in  tlie  street’’  to  prevail,  190d 
would  be  banded  down  to  posterity  as  empha¬ 
tically  a  year  of  excessive  rainfall. 

Taking  tbe  mouths  iu  detail,  tbe  first  three 
were  generally  dry;  but  while  Jauuar}''  aud 
March  were  mild,  February  proved  cold  aud 
wintry.  April  commenced  with  a  fortnight’s 
cold  dry  weather,  followed  by  much  milder 
conditions  with  needed  rainfall.  May,  aud  tbe 
greater  part  of  .Tune,  proved  most  unfavour¬ 
able,  cold,  dull,  aud  rainy  weather  being 
continuous.  Then  followed  a  glorious  burst  of 
summer  ;  all  too  short,  however,  for  tbe  “  dog 
days  ’’  brought  a  reduction  instead  of  an  increase 
of  temperature,  although,  upon  tbe  whole,  tbe 
weather  remained  fair  and  dry  until  towards 
tbe  close  of  tbe  third  week  in  July.  Tlien, 
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however,  very  unsettled  conditions  set  in  and  continued,  j 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  fine  days  following 
some  exceptionally  heavy  rainfalls  during  the  third  week 
of  August,  to  the  end  of  that  month.  September,  upon  the 
whole,  proved  fine  and  dry,  but  brought  no  compensation 
in  the  way  of  any  really  summerlike  weather  for  the  dis¬ 
appointing  character  of  the  immediately  preceding  months. 
October,  after  commencing  with  two  or  three  days  of 
March-like  easterly  winds,  settled  down  into  a  remarkably 
mild  month,  with  many  very  fine  autumnal  days. 

This  type  of  weather  continued  throughout  the  first  fort¬ 
night  of  the  following  month  ;  but  then  the  temperature  fell 
rapidly,  and  a  short  period  of  sharp  black  frosts  and  bitter 
easterly  winds  followed.  On  the  22nd  the  frost  broke  up, 
and  mild,  but  very  dull  and  wet  weather  characterised  the 
remainder  of  the  month.  The  concluding  month  of  the 
year,  after  commencing  with  a  wet  and  stormy  day,  settled 
down  to  some  sharp  frosty  weather,  followed  by  a  very 
gradual  thaw.  After  the  12th,  however,  very  mild  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed,  there  being  practically  no  frost  over  the 
greater  portion  of  our  islands  from  that  date  to  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Looked  at  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  although  the 
season  as  a  whole  proved  in  some  respects  so  disappoint¬ 
ing,  in  others  it  was  very  favourable,  the  good 
points,  in  fact,  almost,  if  not  quite,  balancing  the  reverse. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  urban 
population,  the  year  contained  very  little  to  redeem  its 
bad  qualities ;  its  inclemency  being  the  more  apparent 
because  of  the  excessive  w'armth  and  sunshine  of  recent 
.summers. 

Although  in  a  short  article  of  this  description  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  rainfall  of 
the  year,  its  general  distribution  over  our  islands  wull  be 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  monthly  and 
yearly  falls,  and  the  clifferences  from  the  average  at  nine 
selected  stations : — 
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.Tiinuary  ... 

1-59 

1-09 

2-00 

3-42 

1-31 

2-46 

1-91 

0-66 

0-64 

February. . 

1-09 

0-90 

2-17 

5-75 

1-31 

1-83 

0-95 

1-C5 

0-83 

]March . 

1-37 

0-72 

1-49 

4-65 

1-60 

2-58 

1-85 

1-20 

1-62 

April  . 

2-59 

1-17 

1-92 

3-80 

2-58 

3-32 

1-60 

1-21 

0-48 

May . 

4-33 

2-09 

3-23 

2-tO 

1-28 

3-52 

2-02 

1-53 

2-62 

June  . 

1-55 

2-41 

1-98 

4-16 

1-98 

1-93 

3-17 

1-96 

3-59 

July . 

3-71 

2-65 

2-77 

1-92 

1-51 

1-06 

1-27 

0-62 

1-75 

August  ... 

2-84 

1-72 

2-31 

4-12 

1-90 

2-85 

4-16 

2.20 

2-75 

Hepteinber 

1-40 

0-72 

0-85 

3-08 

2-38 

1-72 

2-12 

1-11 

1-57 

October^... 

1-69 

0-90 

3-04 

3-63 

3-06 

2-92 

2-56 

1-55 

1-53 

Koveinber. 

2-29 

0-51 

1-57 

8-45 

4-22 

2-68 

2-65 

2-24 

1-60 

December . 

2-89 

1-54 

2-15 

4-79 

2-19 

3-55 

3-28 

1-33 

1-39 

Total  fall.. 

27-34 

16-42 

25-48 

49-87 

25-32 

30-42 

27-54 

16-66 

20-37 

Averages]. . 

30-84 

23-35 

28-93 

55-80 

33-99 

34-18 

34-88 

25-72 

24-84 

Depart- 

ures  from  ■ 

-3-50 

-6-93 

-3-45 

-5.93 

-8-67 

-3-76 

-7-34 

-9-C6 

-4-47 

Average 

The  rainfall,  therefore,  was,  so  far  as  these  stations 
show,  deficient  over  the  whole  of  our  islands ;  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  average  being  greatest  over  the  midland  and 
south-western  districts,  and  least  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Of  the  individual  months.  May,  generally  speaking,  was  by 
far  the  wettest,  although  even  this  month  w^as  drier  than 
usual  in  the  extreme  south-west.  On  the  other  hand, 
January,  February,  July,  September,  and  October  showed 
deficiencies,  almost  without  exception,  in  all  districts. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  mean  atmospheric  pressure 
for  the  twelve  months  was  everywhere  in  excess.  The 
monthly  means,  and  those  for  the  year,  at  the  stations  for 
which  the  rainfall  values  have  been  given,  are  as  follows  ;  — 
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.  29-877 

29-927 

30-088 

30-141 

30-184 

30-249 

30-168 

30-166 

30-164 

Feb.  .. 

.  29-872 

29-851-. 

29-873 

29-740 

29-759 

29-841 

29-874 

29-896 

29-884 

March 

.  29-635 

29-661 

29-792 

29  830 

29-875 

29-938 

29-863 

29-866 

29-867 

April . 

.  29-916 

29-911 

29-946 

29-877 

29-882 

29-933 

29-951 

29-969 

29-966 

May  .. 

.  29  -900 

29-929 

29-984 

30-116 

30-073 

30-059 

30-005 

29-999 

29-982 

June .. 

.  29-953 

29-938 

29-907 

29-840 

29-854 

29-939 

29-907 

29-930 

29-927 

.Tilly  .. 

..  29-940 

29-931 

30-009 

30-080 

30-072 

30-090 

30-043 

30-044 

30-040 

Aug. .. 

.  29-860 

29-866 

29-909 

29-919 

29-930 

29-982 

29-935 

29-938 

29-939 

Sept... 

.  29-983 

29-987 

30-047 

30-022 

30-019 

30-072 

30-078 

30-084 

30-071 

Oct.  .. 

.  29-888 

29-909 

29-957 

30-005 

29-970 

30-008 

29-997 

29-988 

29-978 

Nov.  .. 

.  29-830 

29-808 

29-834 

29-664 

29-711 

29-867 

29-866 

29-893 

29-898 

J)ec.  .. 

.  29-851 

29-882 

30-001 

30-019 

30-056 

30-125 

30-089 

30-060 

30-053 

Cleans.  29-872 

29-883 

2R-946 

29-938 

29-949 

30-009 

29-981 

29-986 

29-981 

29-836 

moan. 

29-856 

29-914 

29-919 

29-947 

29-977 
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29-955 

29-957 

I)cp. 
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These  figures  show  a  general  excess  of  pressure  for 
January,  April,  July,  September,  October,  and  December; 
and  a  deficiency  in  February  and  March.  The  greatest 
pressure  at  8  a.m.  reported  over  our  islands  during  the 
year  was  31.05in  at  Aberdeen  on  January  31  ;  and  the  least 
28.25in  at  Wick  on  December  29 — an  extreme  range  of  2.80in. 
At  Aberdeen  on  January  31  the  barometer  by  10  p.m.  had 
risen  to  a  maximum  of  31.11in;  this  reading  being  the 
highest  ever  recorded  in  our  islands. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  twelve  months  was 
deficient  in  the  north,  but  did  not  differ  much  froin  normal 
over  the  central  and  southern  districts.  In  the  third  table 
given,  the  mean  for  each  month,  and  also  for  the  year,'  at 
nine  stations  distributed  over  our  islands  will  be  seen 


1902. 

Aberdeei: 

Leith 

C 

P 

Valencia 

*3 

Jersey 

Bristol 

Oxford 

London 

deg. 

deg] 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

.  deg. 

.Tanuary ...... 

37-5 

40-0 

41-3 

46-6 

47-4 

45-0 

41-5 

41-0 

41-6 

February  ... 

34-3 

35-6 

34-8 

42-3 

42-6 

39-7- 

35-6 

35-3 

35-7 

March  . 

41-9 

44-2 

44-2 

47-6 

48-9 

47-0 

45-6 

45-1 

45-1 

April  . . 

43-6 

46-0 

45-8 

47-0 

49-3 

49-4 

46-0 

46-7 

47-9 

May  . 

45-0 

48-1 

48-0 

49-8 

51-1 

50-5 

49-4 

49-2 

50-0 

June  . 

51-1 

52-5 

57-1 

56-7 

56-0 

58-2 

57-6 

57  .-4 

59-5 

July . . 

54-2 

57-1 

57-6 

57-9 

60-2 

61-8 

59-7 

60-6 

62-1 

August . . 

53-3 

57-0 

57-2 

58-6 

61-1 

6-22 

59-6 

59-5 

60-9 

September . 

52-5 

55-1 

55-7 

57-1 

59-4 

60-3 

55-9 

55-9 

58-0 

October.' . 

46-6 

49-1 

49-8 

52-5 

53-8 

-  54-5 

50-3 

49-6 

50  2 

November.. 

45-4 

45-5 

44-7 

49-0 

■  50-8 

48-6 

45-3 

44-5 

■45-4 

December.. 

39-8 

40-8 

41-1 

45-5 

46-7 

44-2 

40-8 

40-6 

41-6 

Means  . 

45.5 

47-6 

48-1 

50-8 

52-4 

51-8 

48-9 

48-8 

49-8 

Av.  mean ... 

46  2 

47-7 

48-8 

51-0 

52-1 

51-9 

-  49-2 

48-8 

49-9 

Departures 
.  from 

-0-7 

-0-6 

-0  7  ' 

-0-2 

+  0-3 

-0-1 

-0-3 

4  0-0 

-0-1 

average.  ■  .  , 

These  means  are  those  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
readings,  and  are  not  corrected  for  diurnal  range.  As  in 
1901,  February  was  an  exceedingly  cold  month,  and  tem¬ 
perature  kept  almost  continually  below  normal  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  August  over  the  whole  of 
oiir  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  during  January,  March, 
and  from  October  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  temperature 
as  a  rule  was  above  the  average ;  March  showing  the 
greatest  excess.  Over  our  islands  the  maximum  reading 
reported  was  87deg  at  London  on  July  14,  and  the  minimum 
4deg  at  Newton-Reigny  on  February  13;  an  extreme  range 
of  83deg. 

To  a  greater  or  less  extent,  thunderstorms  were  reported 
from  various  stations  during  all  months  excepting  Februa,ry, 
March,  and  November.  They  were  most  prevalent  during 
May,  June,  and  August.  On  September  10,  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  England,  some  very  violent  storms  occun-ed,  accom¬ 
panied  by  very  destructive  falls  of  hail.  Snowstorms  were 
not  much  in  evidence  during  the  year.  The  principal  falls 
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took  place  over  our  northern  districts  during  the  fourth 
M  eek  of  January  ;  in  various  places  throughout  the  first 
half  of  February  ;  over  the  northern  half  of  Ireland  and 
the  north  of  England  on  March  24  ;  over  the  eastern 
districts  from  December  3  to  5 ;  and  at  many  northern 
stations  on  December  28  and  29.  Aurora  M’as  observed  on 
I  ebruary  7  at  Stornovay.  Other  interesting  occurrences 
M’ere  a  fall  of  coloured  rain  over  the  south-M^est  of  England 
on  January  22  and  23,  and  the  observance  of  a  brilliant 
sun-pillar  over  the  south  and  south-M'est  of  England  at 
sunset  on  March  6. 

Gales  M'ere  chiefly  prevalent  during  January,  November, 
and  December  ;  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  March,  July,  and 
September. — H.  H.  Harding,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  Bristol, 
January  12,  1903. 


Ceanothus  x  Marie  Simon. 

The  majority  of  the  .species  of  Ceanotlii  grown  in  garcleii.s  are 
Californiau,  and  California  is  a  hot,  dry  country,  on  the  whole. 
The  sliort,  hard,  shiny  or  downy  leaves  of  these  plants  are 
characteristic  of  dry-land  floras,  and  it  may  be  useful  in  our 
cultural  practice  to  bear  this  in  mind.  The  hybrid  variety  which 
w'e  figure  beneath  (through  the  kindness  of  the  author  of  “  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  English  Gardens,”  which  book  we  reviewed  last 
week)  bears  pink  inflorescences,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  shrubs 
obtainable.  Unfortunately  the  Ceanotlii  demand  protection 
during  winter  in  most  places  north  of  the  Tweed,  or  even  north 
of  the  Trent,  but  a,  little  care  is  all  they  ask.  C.  americanicus 
(white)  and  C.  aaureus  have  been  the  parents  of  a  number  of 
good  varieties  such  as  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Arnoldi,  Virginal, 
Ceres.  Carmen,  and  others,  and  we  believe  also  of  Marie  Simon. 
These  varieties  flower  on  the  young  wood,  and  should  be  pruned 
in  spring. 


Dinner  Table  Decorating. 


Ceanothus  x  Marie  Simon. 


The  essential  point  in  dinner  table  decorating  is  to  obtain 
as  light  an  appearance  as  possible.  The  error  to  avoid  is 
that  of  overm-owding,  for  our  aim  must  be  simplicity  ami 
lightness.  These  important  points,  I  fear,  are  too  often 
■  1  ?  secret  lies  in  knowing  when  to  leave 

desirable  gift,  often  I  have  seen  what 
nught  have  been  a  really  good  effective  arrangement  com- 
pleteJy  spoilt  by  overcrowding. 

I  alw'ays  in  mind  that  it  is  not  cpiantity  or  quality, 

and  lightest  arrangements  that  are  most 
effective  and  score  success.  There  can  be  no  hard-and-fast 
lule  follnwed  in  decorating,  though  there  are  a  few'  points 
o  be  borne  in  mind  ;  neyer  allow  any  arrangement  to 
entirely  obstruct  the  view  either  w'ay  across  the  table,  or  to 
intertere  with  a  free  conversation  between  those  sitting 
opposite.  “ 

Isom,  to  avoid  this,  let  us  supjiose  for  instance  we  have 
tor  a  centre  a  low,  silver  bowd  to  fill  with  Roses  or  some  such 
oweis.  It  care  is  not  taken,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
utterly  obscure  the  viewy  and  debar  cross  table  conversation, 
i  advise  never  to  let  arrangements  such  as  these  stand 
higher  than  15in  from  the  cloth,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
obstruction  in  any  case.  This  we  may  term  the  “  low  table  ” 
eltect  which  has  been  greatly  in  vogue  of  late  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  should  it  be  desired  to  use  something  taller 
such  as  an  epergne,  aim  to  have  fhe  centre  »f  it  from 
between  15  and  20in  from  the  cloth,  oijca  an  possible.  It  is 

plants  for  the  adornment  of  the  table, 
select  those  either  that  do  not  stand  above  15in  high  or 
'  Phants,  whose  heads  rise  above  the  table,  and  with 

loliage  that  does  not  hang  lower  than  20in  from  the 
cloth.  I  have  taken  the  central  pieces  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  ;  but  the  same  care  must  be  taken  wdth 
arrangements  for  other  points  about  the  table. 

In  these  strictly  floral  arrangements,  a  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  the  flowers  are  the  adornments 
and  not  the  receptacles.  Elegantly  designed  and 
brilliantly  coloured  ornamental  glasses  should  not 
be  used  for  the  dinner  table  ;  they  are  better  suited 
for  the  drawdng  room.  My  preference  is  to  use 
alwaj's  those  of  plain  workmanship,  with  as  little 
“leg”  attached  as  possible,  and  with  a  solid 
bottom,  as  they  are  not  easily  toppled  over. 
good  selection  of  vases  is  also  essential,  as  it  gives 
one  a  means  of  exhibiting  flowers  to  their  very  best 
elfect.  Care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  suitable 
vases  for  difterent  varieties  of  flow'ers.  or  in  other 
words,  fit  your  vases  to  your  flow'ers.  If  the  vases 
are  too  small  in  iiroportion  to  your  material,  the 
disposition  will  appear  poor,  and  if  too  large,  a 
heavy  effect  will  be  the  result. 

With  a  good  floral  arrangement  for  the  centre  of 
the  table,  as  before  described,  I  prefer  dispensing 
with  vases  altogether,  as  they  elevate  your  flowei’s 
too  far  above  the  cloth,  and  the  effect  is  often  lost. 
Still,  I  do  not  like  the  old  style  of  cutting  flow'ers 
to  lie  close  upon  the  cloth.  I  think  the  better  way 
is  to  use  them  with  a  stem  of  2  or  3in,  and  attach  a 
small  coil  of  lead  to  them  to  hold  them  in  an  upright 
position  ;  for  instance,  single  specimen  blooms  of 
Roses,  w'ith  a  little  of  their  own  foliage  or  a  few 
Tulips,  three  or  four  together,  forming  little  clumps, 
placed  about  at  suitable  distances  amongst  the 
tracing,  are  very  pleasing,  and  help  far  more  to  the 
lightness  of  the  arrangement  than  when  cut  and 
laid  close  upon  the  cloth,  or  used  in  glass  vases  ; 
they  have  also  a  more  natural  appearance. 

Festooning  can  be  done  with  good  effect  on  tall 
candlesticks,  or  when  similar  articles  are  used,  the 
material  being  either  fastened  from  the  centre¬ 
piece  or  around  the  table.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
better  than  Lygodium  or  Sniilax,  for  this  work,  but 
be  sure  and  use  single  growths,  and  as  light  as 
possible.  Those  from  a  weakly  plant  are  jirefer- 
able  to  those  from  the  more  vigorous  ones,  as  the 
latter  tend  to  give  it  a  heavy  appearance.  Coil 
them  down  the  candlesticks  to  the  cloth  and  there 
form  a  scroll  or  design  of  some  sort  to  finish  off 
wdth.  No  other  greenery  must  be  used  with  this, 
or  it  will  spoil  the  effect. 
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Keep  the  festoons  as  high  np  the  candlestick  as  possible, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  flames,  and  let  them 
droop  down  in  the  centre  to  within  15in  from  the  cloth,  or 
lower,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  ornaments  used. 
Some  little  colour  may  be  used  upon  the  cloth.  The 
brightest  coloured  Schizanthus  intermixed  with  Smilax 
forms  an  exquisite  combination  if  used  sparingly.  At  the 
present  season  of  the  year  a  more  useful  plant  than  the  well 
known  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  would  be  hard  to  find, 
as  it  has  such  a  splendid  effect  under  strong,  artificial  light, 
and  can  be  used  in  many  ways,  with  always  the  same  good 
effect. — G.  H.  Cook,  Milburn,  Esher. 

[Supplementary  to  Mr.  Cook’s  suggestion  at  line  sixty- 
seven,  we  rejirint  a  paragraph  from  our  representative’s 
report  of  the  floral  decorations  at  the  dinner  of  the  National 
Bose  Society  in  December,  as  follows: — “The  arrangement 
of  the  Boses  was  of  interest,  insomuch  that  they  separate'y 
appeared  to  be  mystically  standing  erect,  or  inclinedly,  u'it/i- 
out  amj  support.  The  secret  was  that  half  needles  had  been 
fixed  here  and  there  along  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the 
soft  base  of  the  pithy  stems  of  the  Roses  had  been  pressed 
down  upon  them.  The  idea  is  novel,  and  well  worth  the 
noting.” — Ed.] 

- - 


The  Vegetable  Seed  Order. 

f  ('on<'hidcd  from  pnrje  L>d.) 


Tomatoes 

Here  we  find  Holmes’  Supreme,  Becker’s  XL  All,  Lister’s 
Prolific,  and  Chemin  Rouge  great  favoiu’ites  with  market 
growers.  These  all,  have  smooth,  brightly  coloured 
medium-sized  fruits,  that  possess  every  desirable  point. 
Ham  Green,  Crimson  King,  Duke  of  York,  Chiswick  Peach, 
Winter  Beauty,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Up-to-Date  are  other 
well-proved  sorts. 

Lettuces, 

though  so  exceedingly  numerous,  do  not  puzzle  one  so 
much  to  choose  the  necessary  variety.  One  that  pleased  us 
much  as  any  last  summer  with  us  was  Sutton’s  Little  Gem. 
This  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Cabbage  variety,  so 
dwarf  is  its  growth.  There  is.  however,  such  a  solidness 
about  it,  coupled  with  a  pleasing  crispness  and  flavour,  that 
inquiries  will  be  sure  to  be  made  for  it  again  when  its 
season  comes  round.  Intermediate  is  similar,  except  for  its 
brown  colour.  Superb  White  Cos,  White  Heart,  and  Bath 
Cos  and  Paris  White  are  a  few  reliable  sorts  in  the  Cos 
section.  The  Cabbage  varieties  are  much  more  numerous. 
Commodore  Nutt,  Tom  Thumb,  All  the  Year  Round,  Har- 
bingei’,  Paris  Market,  Golden  Queen  are  old  favourites. 
For  summer  cutting  the  curled  sections  are  the  best  drought 
resisters,  the  Favourite  being  a  good  type.  New  York, 
Emperor,  and  Neapolitan  are  others  similar  in  habit  of 
growth.  Tender  and  True,  Marvel,  Perfect  Gem,  Stand- 
well,  Webb’s  Wonderful,  and  Williams’  Little  Gem  are 
others  from  which  a  choice  may  be  made. 

Indian  on  Sweet  Coen 

is  a  vegetable  that  is  popularised  in  this  country  by 
American  settlers.  Eno-lish-grown  Sweet  Corn,  we  learn 
from  those  accustomed  to  that  of  America,  bears  but 
little  comparison  in  flavour,  yet,  though  this  may  be  true, 
it  still  has  to  be  grown  for  a  change  of  diet.  Crosby’s  is 
a  strong  growing  kind,  and  Sutton’s  Early  Dwarf  is  cor¬ 
rectly  named.  Those  who  are  expected  to  furnish  Sweet 
Corn  need  to  grow  more  than  one  or  two  sorts,  in  order 
to  prove  by  trial  which  are  the  better  suited  to  the  garden 
and  soil.  Most  seedsmen  catalogue  several  varieties  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  patrons.  Adam’s  Early,  Darl¬ 
ing’s  Early  Sugar,  Extra  Early,  Tom  Thumb,  Triumphant 
Sweet,  Quarantain,  and  Moore’s  Early  Concord  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  variety  there  is  available.  It  is  unsafe 
to  trust  to  outdoor  sowing  of  this  crop  ;  a  better  course 
is  that  adopted  with  outdoor  Tomatoes,  except  that  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  Gin  pots,  to  be  afterwards  planted 
when  the  weather  is  safe  and  the  plants  strong.  A  gentle 
heat  and  plenty  of  light  is  a  necessary  provision  while  they 
are  under  glass.— Kitchen  Gaedenee. 


Odontoglossum  x  Waltoniense. 

Tliis  is  undoubtedly  to  bo  one  of  the  most  charming  hybrid 
Odontoglcs.sums  under  culture,  its  colour  being  so  delightfully 
soft  yc't  clear.  We  have'  described  it  as  of  a  light  canary-yellow 
sliade,  with  a  darker  hue  on  the  lip,  which  also  bears  a  reddish- 
chestnut  blotch.  The  pollen  bearer  in  the'  parentage  was 
O.  crispum  (whose-  form  is  strongly  marked  in  the  progeny)  and 
th?  seed-hearer  O.  polyxanthum.  Mr.  Shayler’s  drawing  of  one 
of  the  flowers  saves  a  description  of  the  form.  A  First-  Class- 
Certificate  was  awarded  for  it  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  W.  Steevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffordshire,  by  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Wc-stminstcr,  on  January  13.  The 
plant  was  of  fair  size. 

Orchids  at  Kew. 

The  Calanfhes  in  the  liouse  devoted  to  them  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  have  furnished  a  very  excellent  display  of  flowers  during 
the  past  tuo  months,  and  are  still  considerably  effective.  One 
two-year.s-imported  pseudo-bulb  threw  seme  strong  racemes., 
ferty-two  flowers  being  carried  on  the  best  one  of  the.se.  In 
the  coo!  Cypripedium  and  Odontoglos.su m  house  there  are  now 
some  floriferous  flowers.  A  C'.  insigne  in  a  loin  pan  bears  forty 
very  fine  plants,  and  the  whole  collection  is  entirely  creditable 
to  Mr.  Page,  as  deputy  foreman,  and  liis  a.ssistants.  C.  Eury- 
adcs  has  four  flowers,  C’.  Leeanum,  four;  C.  L.  superbum,  six; 
and  C.  nitens,  eight.  Among  Dendrobiums,  the  fragrant  D. 
aureum,  in  a  basket,  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  itself  alone,  and 
of  other  interesting  Orchids  we  would  notice  Sophronitis  vio- 
lacea,  with  purple-crimson  flowers',  Aerides  vandarum,  noiv 
coming  into  flower  ;  also  a  beautiful  j'cllow  form  of  Cypripediiqu 
insigne,  with  two  large  flowers  on  one  stalk,  and  Masdevallja 
Tovarensis  clustered  with  its  pretty  and  delicate  white  flowers. 
The  Eulophiella  Elizabethse  has  been  placed  in  the  Nepenthe,s 
house,  and  is  slowly  making  lieadwaju  It  is  a  slow  grower,  like 
that  other  uncommon  and  magnificent  Orchid,  Moorea  irrorata, 
which  is  throwing  five  leads  in  the  Phalrenopsis  house.  i 

A  Good  Cattleya  Bowringiana.  ! 

A  finely  flowered  plant  of  this  Orchid  was  recently  figured  in 
“The  American  Florist,”  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  R.  Schiff- 
mann,  St.  Paul,-  Minn.  The  p^.ant  was  in  a  12in  pan  and  had 
fifty  bulbs  with  eight  flowering  growths  bearing  ninety-six 
flower, 5,  each  measuring  tin  across.  The  petals  of  the  species  aye 
of  a  very  rich  magenta-  colour.  Tlie  four  strongest  growths 
measured  2ft  9in  from  the  top  of  the  pan  to  the  top  of  the  flower 
spike,  were  a  full  inch  in  diameter,- and  bore  sixty  flowers;  the 
largest  growth  bore  eighteen  flowers.  The  plant  wa.s  purchased 
■some  years  ago  from  the  late  Erastus  C'orning,  of  Albany,  N.Y., 
who  bought  the  same  of  James' Veitch  and  Sons,  Liniitcd,  of 
London,  in  1883,  as  the  label  shows.  It  is  grown  with  a  genera! 
collection  of  Cattleya.s,  and  the  treatment  differs  none  from  tlie 
ordinary  course  of  Cattleya-  growing,  warm  and  moist  all  the 
year  round,  always  avoiding  too  much  water  at  the  roots, 
csnccially  if  overpotted.  The  potting  material  is  peat  and 
sphagnum.  The-  plant  is  a  complete  mat  of  live  roots,  ,  tlte 
delight  of  all  Orchid  growei'.s.  The  plant  was  considerably  larger, 
but  at  each  repotting  period  several  pieces  were  removed  fqr 
increase  of  stock.  Dr.  Schiffmann’s  collection  is  also  ricli  in 
hybrid  CattleyasT  .Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  Phal8enop.sis  in  variety. 
Of  PhalcTenopsis  amabilis  there  are  alone  over  500  'plants,  many 
already  far  advanced  in  spike  and  promising  a  grand  crop  of 
flowers.  .  I 

Cattleya  Harrisoniae. 

A  portrait  accompanies  some  notes  on  this  species  in  a  recent 
issue-  of  “  American  Gardening,”  and  is  reproduced  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Siebrecht  and  Son,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  where  the  collection  of  Orchids  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  brought  into  a  high  .state  of  efficiency. 
The -entire  stock  of  Messrs.  Siebrecht  and  Son  is  grown  wholly 
in  peat,  and  it  do-es  not  .seem  to  be  necessary  to  advocate  the 
use  of  leaf  mould  for  improving  their  condition.  Cattleya  Harri- 
sonise  is  a  variety  of  C.  Loddigesi,  and  is  one  of  the  olde.st  in 
cidtivation,  yet  it  holds  its  own  and  to-day  does  not  appear  likely 
to  be  easily  outranked.  This  particular  variety  was  introduced  to 
.England  in  1836.  The  type  flowers  through  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  the  yariety  Harri-sonise  is  rendered  particularly  valu¬ 
able  because  of  the'habit  it  sometimes  has  of  producing  flowers 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  species  is-  a  native  of  Southern 
Brazil  over  a  wide  ‘territory  and  shows  several  variatio 
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seeiuiiigly  according  to  the  special  habitat.  It  is  a  fairly  easily 
grown  C'attlcya,  and  its  bright  rosy  pink  is  a  very  grateful 
colour.  The  variety  Harrisonise  generally  differs  from  the 
species  Loddigesi,  in  the  stems  being  longer  and  more  slendei', 
and  the  veins  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  Up  are  swollen,  giving 
the  surface  a  corrugated  appearance.  The  disc  is  orange  yellow, 
whereas  in  the  species  it  is  whitish,  passing  into  pale  yellow. 
C.  Loddigesi  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  Cattleya  introduced 
in  I'luropean  gardens,  having  been  sent  to  Mr.  Loddiges,  a 
famous  collector  in  the  very  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  where  it  was  grown  under  the  name  of  Epidendrum  vio- 
laceum,  a  name  which  it  retained  until  Lindley  founded  the 
genus  Cattleya  on  Cattleya  labiata  in  1821. 

A  Lady  Orchid  Grower. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  “The 
Westminster  Gazette,”  has  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Orchids  in  the  world.  One  of  her  hybi'ids  is  stated  to  be  worth 
£2,000.  This  is  a  cross  between  a  Cattleya  aurea  and  a  C.  labiata. 
It  is  two  years  old,  and  it  would  be  five'  years  more  before  it 
would  begin  to  bloom.  But  it  was  the  only  Orchid  in  the  world 
with  leaves  half  green  and  half  white,  and  therefore  an  English 
collector,  seeing  it  in  November,  said :  “  I  will  give  you 

10,000  dols  for  it.”  But  Mrs.  Wilson’s  gardener  replied;  “We 
buy  all  we  can,  but  we  never  sell.”  Ten  jmars  ago  Mrs.  Wilson 
bought  the  Orchids  of  Erastus  Corning,  of  New  York — 40,000 
plants,  which  Mr.  Corning  had  been  forty  years  in  gathering. 
She  engaged  for  her  gardener  Alphonse  Pericat,  who  had  been 
head  gardener  at  the  Orchid  farm  of  Baron  Alphonse  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  of  Paris,  and  she  sent  off,  with  a  roving  commission, 
Henri  Barrault,  a  skilled  Orchid  hunter.  For  the  last  ten  years 
her  collection  has  been  growing  greatly.  It  is  practically  a 
collection  that  represents  fifty  years  of  work.  It  numbers 
20.000  plants,  over  2,000  of  which  are  unique,  with  duplicates 
nowhere  in  the  world,  and  it  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  the  almost 
incredible  sum  of  £200,000.  The  Wilson  Orchids  come  from 
South  America,  from  Asia,  and  from  the  Philippines.  The  best 
of  the  South  American  Orchids,  the  white  Cattleyas,  are  woi’th 
from  £20  to  £200  a  plant.  Their  flowers  are  about  Sin  long  and 
exceedingly  graceful.  They  grow  on  trees  in  swampy  i^laces 
near  small  streams,  and  they  obtain  an  abundance  of  sunlight 
in  their  native  haunts.  The  cliief  Asiatic  Orchids  belong  to  the 
Cypripedium  family.  These',  too,  grow’  in  forests,  on  trees  whose 
roots  spring  from  a  swampy  soil.  The  best  Philippine  Orchids 
are  the  Phaleenopses,  whose  flowers  endure  on  the  plants  fresh 
for  months  ;  and  in  cut  state,  for  weeks. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

In  my  last  week’s  notes  I  mentioned  the  use  of  rough  blocks 
for  fastening  the  long  pendant  stemmed  Dendrobiums  to,  and 
these  u.sefid  aids  to  rigidity  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  in 
the  case  cf  newly  imported  pieces  of  other  species.  Well 
hardened  Apple  or  Pear  wood  may  be  used,  a  convenient  method 
being  to  take  an  arm,  say,  about  Sin  through  or  9in  in  girth, 
and  split  it  in  two,  jn’eviously  cutting  it  in  lengths  of  about  9in. 
Simply  wire  the  plants  to  these,  place  them  in  the  pots,  and  fill 
up  with  crocks  and  charcoal  to  the  ba.sei  of  the  plant. 

The  bottom  being  fixed  by  the  wire,  a  slip  of  matting  may 
be  tied  around  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  this  will  hold 
the  whole  plant  in  position.  Such  erratic  plants  as  D.  Ben- 
sonise,  D.  albo-sanguineum,  D.  Parishi,  and  others  may  by  these 
means  be  induced  to  establi.sh  themselves  rapidly,  that  potted 
in  the  usual  way  would  be  difficult. 

After  the  plants  are  fixed  they  should  go  to  a  warm  moist 
house,  a  light  sunny  shelf  being  the  best  position  for  them. 
Here  they  should  be  frequently  syringed  and  water  plentifully 
poured  on  the  crocks  in  hot  W’eather,  the  open  nature  of  the 
material  preventing  anything  like  an  approach  to  stagnation. 

Plants  with  large  heavy  pseudo-bulbs,  such  as  Anguloas, 
Cymbidiums,  some  of  the  Epidenclrums,  and  Lycastes,  must  be 
treated  differently.  They  are  sometimes  difficult  to  fix,  but 
their  weight  is  in  their  favour  rather  than  otherwise,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  prevent  them  from  toppling  over.  A 
stout  .stake  er  Bamboo  cane  should  be  thrust  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  plant  and  a  few  of  the  sti'ongest  bulbs  looped  up 
to  it  with  raffia.  With  large  specimens  there  may  be  loose 
portions  requiring  separate  stakes,  or  other  parts  that  are  not 
symmetrical,  but  may  be  made  so  by  similar  treatment. 

Another  class  of  plant  may  be  noted,  i.e.,  heavy  Lselias,  such 
as  L.  superbiens.  With  these  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in 
establishing  as  in  getting  them  into  anything  in  the-  shape  of  a 
pot  or  other  receptacle.  The  long  scrambling  rhizomes  t'rc  very 
firm  and  strong,  defying  strong  arms  to  twist  them  out  of  their 
proper  course,  aikl  persisting  in  growing  upside  down  or  in  any 
other  direction  except  the  one  required  to  make  a  shapely  plant. 

This  is  a  case  for  force,  and  force  must  be  used ;  tying  down 
a  stem  here  with  stout  copper  wire,  cutting  partly  through  the 
rhizome  in  another  place,  and  using  the  plant  generally  in  a 
rather  rough  way.  But  even  this  rough  treatment  has  its 


advantages,  for  in  places  where  the  rhizome  is  cut  or  notched 
usetul  back  breaks  are  often  thrown  out,  making  the  specimen 
well  tuniLshed  and  a  far  better  shape  eventually.— H.  R.  R. 


Tasmania:  Its  Springtime. 


Till'  spring,  is  a  blessed  thing, 

.">lie  is  the  mother  of  the  llowcrs, 

She  is  the  mate  of  birds  and  bees, 

The  partner  of  our  reveries, 

Our  star  of  hope  through  wintry  hours. 

What  a  delightful  time  of  the  year  the  spring  is !  It  is 
a  season  in  which  we  all  rejoice,  and  how  lovely  are  the 
messengers !  Not  only  in  the  gardens  do  the  sweet  flowers 
proclaim  the  season,  but  away  in  the  country  we  find  hedges 
of  golden  Gorse  and  trees  of  Yellow  Wattle  (Acacia  deal- 
bata),  each  scenting  the  air  with  their  rich  perfumes.  Then 
in  the  gardens  in  and  around  our  city  (Launceston) 


Odontoglossum  .x  Waltoniense. 

numerous  spring  flowers  may  be  seen,  including  Primroses. 
Violets,  Anemones,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissi,  each  welcom¬ 
ing  the  spring  in  their  own  sweet  way.  The  latter  are  such 
favourites  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  garden. 

Pansies,  too,  are  soon  to  follow,  and  who  cannot  but 
love  the  Pansy?  Just  a  little  while,  and  the  “Queen”  will 
come  to  reign — 

The  Rose,  she  is  a  ((ueen  more  wonderful 

Than  any  that  have  hloomed  on  Orient  thrones. 

All  kinds  flourish  here,  and  are  loved,  I  think,  the  best 
of  all.  Carnations,  too,  here  find  a  home,  but  even  down  to 
the  depths  of  winter  garden  flowers  are  with  us. 

In  the  summer  the  chief  are  Dahlias,  principally  Cactus 
varieties,  and  not  a  few  are  grown ;  and  then  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  follow  on,  to  cheer  us  in  the  autumn,  each  in 
their  turn  until  they  almost  meet  the  spring  again. 

In  all  places  and  in  all  seasons 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul  like  wings, 

Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasivns 
Ilow  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  child-like  credulous  atiection 
We  behold  tlnnr  tender  buds  expand. 

I'hnhUnns  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 

Kmhlcms  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

— AVattle-blossom,  Launceston,  Tasmania,  Dec.  2,  1902. 

p.S. — This  letter  should  have  reached  you  some  time 
ago,  as  our  spring  begins  about  August  or  September.  The 
amateurs  here  are  very  busy  at  present  planting  out  their 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  a  great 
many  have  been  imported  from  England  this  season  ;  so  we 
anticipate  a  great  battle  at  the,  coming  show  in  February 
nexL 
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Anything  written  by  Mr.  Molyneux  on  the  growth  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  is  always  most  interesting,  and  is  made  the  more  so 
by  reason  of  the  facilities  afforded  him  as  a  judge  at  many 
November  shows.  His  analysis  of  show  blooms  is  awaited 
annually  and  read  with  much  enthu.siasm  by  a  large  section  of 
Journal  readers.  The  exhibition  section  having  had  their  praises 
given,  Mr.  Molyneux  very  wisely  and  usefully  turns  his  attention 
to  another  phase  of  Chrysanthemum  culture^ — the  decorative 
section.  To  me  there  seems  a  ta.sk  of  almo.st  equal  difficulty  in 
choosing  the  best  for  this  purpose  as  for  exhibition.  Among  those 
grown  for  specimen  blooms  there  are  undoubtedly  many  that 
are  well  adapted  for  the  flower  basket. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  opinion  or  views  of  Mr.  Molyneux 
are  questioned,  but  in  his  latest  selection  it  occurs  to  some  that 
he  has  been,  if  anything,  over-generous  in  the  matter  of  variety. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  classified  both  in  section  and  variety, 
so  that  selections  may  be  made  from  these  sub-sections  by  anyone 
desirous  of  extending  their  lists  in  any  one  direction.  I  observe 
that  altogether  139  varieties  are  enumerated,  which  for  decorative 
uses  alone  one  would  consider  ample  for  everybody  ;  yet.  while 
such  thoughts  may  arise,  there  are  some  others  equally  desirable. 

Among  incurveds  we  find  Bonnie  Dundee  one  of  the  best. 

It  is  of  good  habit,  I'etains  its  foliage  down  to  the  pot,  free 
in  flower,  and  the  colour  bright  and  lasting.  As  a  bush  plant 
we  find  it  better  than  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  this  after  several 
seasons'  trial.  Lord  Brooke  and  Edwin  Beckett  are  two  recently 
mentioned  varieties  that  are  really  deserving  of  being  retained, 
both  for  their  colours  and  freedom  of  flower.  Mermaid  we  have 
found  a  di.stinctly  pleasing  sort,  blush-tinted  white,  of  graceful 
outlines.  Silver  Wedding  is  a  white,  pure,  free,  and  beautiful. 
This  we  have  grown  without  pinching,  and  for  conservatory 
decoration  in  January  is  most  commendable.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Molyneux  mention  the  white  and  yellow  Mrs.  J.  Thomp.son  and 
Madame  Felix  Perrin,  good  so  late  in  winter.  Possibly  tho 
Princess  Victoria  and  sports  are  considered  superior,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  them  without  a  purpose.  Last,  but  not  least,  Ralph  Hatton 
gives  nice  spi'ays  of  rosy-purple  flowers,  lasting  well  into 
January,  a  time  when  such  a  colour  is  most  acceptable. — 

S.  M.,  Trowbridge. 

A  Good  Late  Variety. 

Having  noticed  several  lists  of  Mums  for  late  work  and  not 
seeing  the  variety  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg  included,  I  venture  to  send 
you  a  few  blooms.  I  know  of  no  better  variety,  as  a  yellow,  for 
bush  work.  It  is  much  later  than  W’^.  H.  Lincoln  ;  also  much 
better  in  petal,  keeps  well,  and  foliage  good,  needs  no  disbudding, 
as  you  will  observe  by  tho.se  sent.  I  have  had  this  variety  in 
flower  at  the  end  of  Febiuary,  and  think  it  ought  to  be  better 
known.  I  a.sk  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  make  a  note  of 
it  in  the  Journal.  I  have  grown  500  of  it  for  the  past  five 
seasons  without  a  failure,  as  is  the  case  at  times  with  W.  H. 
Lincoln  and  L.  Canning.  No  doubt  many  readers  of  the  Journal 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  such  a  reliable  variety. — G.  Nobbs, 
Osborne. 

[From  the  flowers  sent  we  judge  this  tO'  be  a  most  admirable 
variety.  The  stems  branch  profusely,  and  carry  numerous 
flowers,  with  prettily  turned  fluted  florets,  very  smooth.  The 
colour  is  indeed  beautiful,  exactly  like  the  new  yellow  Jap  named 
Beauty  of  Leigh.  Mr.  Nobbs  may  well  write  eulogistically  of 
so  fine  a  flower. — Fd.] 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums. 

That  these  little  gems  are  steadily  becoming  more  popular 
one  only  need  look  at  the  gardens  of  every  class  during  the 
late  autumn,  when  nearly  every  other  blooming  plant  has  been 
killed  or  their  flowers  at  least  destroyed  by  early  frost,  heavy 
rainstorms,  Ac.,  and  you  can  see  the  Pompon  Chrysanthemum 
flourishing  in  all  it.>  gloiy.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  does  not 
mar  its  beauty,  hence  it  is  the  one  flower  that  eveiyone  (an 
('iijoy  when  all  others  are  past. 

Tho  three  or  four  old  varietieis  of  Artemisia  which  our  an- 
ce.stors  planted  in  their  gardens  and  in  many  seetious  can  still 
be  seen  growing  luxuriantly  after  half  a  century  or  more  in  the 
same  position.  From  these  have  sprung  the  greatly  improved 
forms,  and  almost  every  shade  of  colour  known  in  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  to-day.  One  of  the  reasons  that  this  flower  is 
coming  to  the  front  .so  fast  is  that  it  is  of  the  ea.siest  possible 
culture;  in  fact,  it  might  be  justly  said  that  it  needs  no  special 
culture  whatever.  All  that  is  neces-sai'y  is  to  take  a  j'oung 
healthy  plant  from  a  2in  pot  in  May,  plant  it  out  in  any  po.si- 
tion  in  the  garden,  not  directly  under  the  shade  of  trees;  if  ) 


the  weather  is  dry  give  it  one  or  two  good  waterings.  Kec-p 
the.  weeds  clear  of  it  till  it  gets  a  fair  start.  After  that  it  will 
outgrow  almost  every  kind  of  weed.  Then  about  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  will  require  will  be  in  September,  after  the  buds  are 
set  and  the  top  becomes  heavy  thereby.  A  little  support,  by 
putting  three  or  four  short  stakes  in  around  the  plant,  and 
tying  a  piece  of  stout  string  all  around  it  to  prevent  its  being 
broken  by  strong  winds,  heavy  rains,  Ac.,  will  be  necessarA’. 
With  the  above  treatment  a  great  .show  of  floAvers  can  be  had 
at  very  little  co.st. 

The  varieties  of  Pompons  are  now  .so  many  and  so  varied 
in  their  general  size,  colour,  and  form  that  to  enumerate  them 
w’ould  be  superfluous.  Take  the  earliest  for  the  open  air  culture, 
and  whatever  colour  strike.s  your  fancy  for  the  pot  culture ; 
they  are  all  exceedingly  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  Avill  well 
repay  anyone  for  the  littlei  time  and  attention  required  to 
produce  them  in  abundance. — J.  N.  M. 

Cyclamens  at  the  Manor  House,  Kineton. 

These  free-flowering  plants  have  greatly  increased  in 
popularity  during  the  last  ten  years.  There  are,  perhaps, 
two  reasons  for  this  ;  one  is  that  seeds  of  exceedingly  fine 
strains  can  now  be  obtained  wdth  certainty  from  firms  of 
repute,  the  other  that  Cyclamen  culture  is  becoming  each 
year  better  understood  by  gardeners  generally. 

Mr.  H.  Musto,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Pelham,  Esq.,  seems 
to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of  growing  Cyclamens 
to  perfection.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  plants  grown  by  him  in  the  above  gardens  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  in  vigour,  habit,  and  floriferousness  I 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  them  surpassed.  A  few  remarks 
as  to  the  treatment  they  receive  will  therefore,  I  think,  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Mr. 
Musto  relies  principally  on  young  plants,  but  he  does  not, 
like  some  growers,  despise  good  corms  rvhich  have  flow  ered 
one  year,  as  he  finds  that  with  good  attention  they  makei 
splendid  plants  the  second  season,  and  by  flowering  later 
than  younger  seedlings  prolong  the  blooming  period. 

Seed  is  sown  each  year  during  September  or  early  m 
October,  in  a  house  having  an  intermediate  temperature. 
The  young  seedlings  are  kept  quite  close  to  the  glass,  are 
pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  handle  into  well-drained 
pans,  and  when  well  established  in  these,  are  potted 
into  2^in  or  3in  pots,  according  to  their  size.  They  are 
kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature  throughout  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  in  May  are  placed  in  cold  pits,  where 
they  remain  throughout  the  summer.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  the  frames  are  closed  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  wdth  plenty  of  moisture,  air  being  again  admitted 
at  night.  When  August  comes  round,  by  which  time  the 
plants  are  fully  established  in  their  flow’ering  pots,  the  pits 
are  never  at  any  time  closed  entirely,  and  the  lights  are 
often  drawn  off  at  night,  as  Mr.  Musto  is  a  great  believer 
in  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  night  dews,  and  in  their 
tendency  to  promote  a  sturdy  habit  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

About  the  end  of  September  the  plants  are  placed  near 
the  glass  in  a  light  span-roofed  house,  where  they  receive 
no  'fire  heat  for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  cold  weather  sets 
in,  a  little  artificial  heat  is  given  regularly,  to  maintain 
a  temperature  ranging  from  50deg  to  60deg.  The  plants 
are  flowered  in  5in  and  Gin  pots  the  first  year,  and  are 
usually  shifted  from  the  3in  to  the  4in  pot  and  thence  to  the 
5in  or  Gin  one. 

In  the  early  stages  the  compost  employed  is  formed  of 
good  mellow  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand.  At  the  final  potting  the 
proportions  are  loam  three  parts,  leaf  soil  half  a  part,  and 
old  hotbed  manure  half  a  part,  a  little  bonemeal  and  sharp 
sand  being  added.  Weak  solutions  of  soot  water  and  an 
occasional  application  of  chemica  1  manures  are  given 
throughout  the  flowering  season. 

-  When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  many  of  them  are 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  but  the  most  promising 
looking  corms  are  reserved  for  another  season.  These  have 
a  little  less  water  than  usual  for  a  few^  w'eeks,  but  are  never 
dried  off  entirely.  When  they  start  into  growTh  they  are 
repotted,  and  grown  in  frames  during  the  summer. 

.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the  above  particulars  of 
Mr.  Musto’s  treatment,  because  I  think  they  Avill  be  help¬ 
ful  to  many  who  have  not  hitherto  been  particulai’ly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  culture  of  these  grand  winter  and  spring 
flowering  plants. — Warwick. 
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Frost,  Snow,  and  Rain. 


All  vegetable  and  animal,life  is  derived  from  the  soil  and 
atmosphere.  Vegetable  and  animal  products  contain  no 
chemical  elements  which  cannot  also  be  found  either  in  the 
earth  or  in  the  air. 

To  the  soil  alone  special  attention  is  given  by  the  culti¬ 
vator  of  forest,  farm  and  garden  crops.  It  exists  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  nowhere  of  great  depth,  and  in 
some  places  very  shallow,  or  even  bare  uncultivatable  rock, 
though  seldom  devoid  of  the  lower  forms  of  vegetation  ; 
and  this  surface  is  usually  termed  mould.  Underneath  the 
surfacing  mould  or  true  soil,  something  that  differs  from  it 
is  reached,  and  is  termed  the  subsoil.  If  this  subsoil  be 
laid  bare  and  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  changes  on  the 
surface  into  mould  ;  therefore,  the  soil  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  subsoil,  and  the  chief  agents  in  effecting 
the  change  are  air,  moisture,  and  temperature,  aided  by 
plants  and  animals. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  kinds  of  soils,  visible  to 
the  eye,  felt  when  walked  upon  or  handled,  and  declared  in 
differences  by  the  plants  naturally  growing  upon  them. 
Black  soils  are  seen  on  moors,  in  fens,  in  many  fields,  and 
in  most  kitchen  and  market  gardens.  Yellowish  soils 
obtain  in  Northamptonshire,  greyish  soils  in  parts  of  the 
Thames  Valley  and  in  Kent,  bluish  soils  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  red  soils  in  Somerset  and  Herefordshire.  Some  soils 
are  loose,  ranging  from  fine  to  coarse  sandy,  gravelly  or 
stony.  Other  soils  are  close,  and  allow  water  to  rest  upon 
their  surface. 

Loose  open  soils  shift  beneath  the  feet,  do  not  adhere 
to  boots,  and  are  usually  dry.  Stiff,  tenacious  soils  retain 
the  imprint  of  the  foot,  are  very  adhesive,  particularly 
when  wet.  A  dry  loose  soil  runs  between  the  fingers  when 
a  handful  is  taken  up,  and  even  moist  do  not  cohere  when 
compressed  in  the  hand.  Tenacious  soils  retain  their  form 
when  handled,  and  when  moist  can  be  moulded  into  most 
forms.  A  sandy  soil  is  felt  to  be  sharp,  coarse,  and  gritty 
when  rubbed  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  A  clayey  soil 
has  the  particles  so  fine  and  unctuous  as  to  feel  soapy  or 
greasy  when  portions  are  rubbed  by  the  hands. 

Heather  and  Bracken  affect  poor  sands,  and  with  other 
vegetation  surface  them  with  vegetable  mould  in  due  course 
of  nature,  thus  fitting  heaths  and  moors  for  the  growth  of 
Fir  trees  and  Larches.  Bushes,  Sedges,  Cotton-grass,  and 
Sundew  grow  in  wet  and  marshy  places  ;  mosses,  and  other 
aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  vegetation,  yield  bog-earth  by 
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decay  and  accumulation.  Beech,  Yew,  and  Box  affect 
soils  derived  from  chalk  and  limestone.  Cowslips  and  Oak 
trees  are  seen  specially  thriving  upon  clay  soils. 

Soils  contain  chemical  elements  other  than  those  known 
as  mineral.  Foremost  is  water,  of  which  dry  soil  contains 
less  than  moist,  and  this  less  than  wet,  easily  ascertained 
by  experiments  in  drying  or  in  wetting,  in  various  degrees. 
Quite  as  important  is  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  termed 
hutnus,  which  is  formed  of  the  decaying  remains  of  plants 
and  animals.  It  obtains  in  greater  joercentage  in  a  well- 
manured  garden  or  clayey  soil  than  in  a  light  sandv  or  lime¬ 
stone  with  a  similar  amount  of  manure. 

If  mould  that  has  been  made  red-hot — the  water  driven 
off  as  vapour  and  the  organic  matter  converted  into  gases— 
be  mixed  w’ith  clean  rain  water  when  cooled  and  allowed  co 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  clear  water  poured  olf 
into  a  saucer,  which  is  then  placed  in  an  oven  ;  a  deposit  will 
be  left  in  the  saucer  after  ilie  water  has  been  evaporated 
into  the  air,  showing  that  water  is  capable  of  dissolving- 
something  which  the  practically  sterile  soil  contains,  ami 
also  that  the  sediment  left  in  the  bottle  after  the  clear  -w’ater 
has  been  drawn  olf  is  matter  the  -water  cannot  dissolve.  The 
part  that  disappears  in  the  water  from  the  bulk  is  called 
the  soluble  part,  -whilst  that  which  has  not  been  dissolved 
is  termed  the  insoluble  part.  These  distinctions  are  impor¬ 
tant,  for  plants  make  use  of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  soil,, 
imbibing  them  along  -with  -water  by  means  of  their  roots. 
This  water,  in  the  case  of  soils,  trickles  through  and  flows- 
away  in  the  drainage  water,  bearing  in  solution  some  of 
the  soluble  matter. 

As  foreshown,  the  soils  of  the  British  Islands  vary  in  , 
colour,  in  texture,  and  in  the  plants  they  naturally  produce  ; 
also  that  they  contain  variable  proportions  of  moisture,  and 
that  whilst  a  part  of  a  given  soil  is  soluble  in  water,  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  it  is  insoluble  ;  in  other  words, 
the  soil  contains  some  elements  in  an  available  form  as 
food,  and  other  elements,  or  portions  of  the  same  elements, 

“  locked  up  ”  as  regards  immediate  use.  The  soil  in  Nature 
and  in  fields  and  gardens  is  in  such  condition,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  final  product  of  a  series  of  changes  inducted  by 
Nature,  and  aided,  as  regards  cultivation,  by  the  art  of  man. 

Though  the  study  of  soil  derivation  belongs  to  the  science 
of  geology,  it  is  vain  to  detach  Nature  from  cultural  art, 
for  the  agents  of  disintegration  are  quite  as  actively  engaged 
in  the  soils  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener  to  cultivate  as  in  promoting  the  decay  of  the 
rocks  from  -which  the  various  soils  have  been  derived. 

Of  the  agents  of  disintegration  water  acts  physically 
and  chemically.  Its  physical  effect  is  seen  on 
rocks  permeated  by  -water  and  then  frozen,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  expands  about  one-fourth,  and  the 
force  of  this  increase  in  volume  is  practically 
irresistible,  the  rock  being  rent,  particles  broken 
off,  and  more  or  less  crumbled  into  dust.  On 
soils  that  are  left  rough  and  bare  through  the 
winter  the  effects  of  the  alternate  freezing  anti 
thawing  of  the  soil  moisture  are  -well  defined. 
The  water,  in  freezing,  expands,  pushes  apart  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  soil,  and  the  usugl 
effect  is  the  crumbling  into  that  state  known  as 
mellow\  Chalk  placed  on  land  in  autumn  is 
crumbled  down  by  spring,  a  result  largely  due  to 
the  disruptive  effects  of  frost.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  marl.  Water  also  denudes— lays  bare— 
the  surface  along  which  it  flows,  and  it  carries 
aw’ay  and  deposits  else-where  the  material  -which 
is  removed  from  rocks.  Thus  alluvial  soils  ai-e 
formed  bordering  the  estuaries  of  rivers  ;  valle.vs 
deeper  in  fertile  soil  than  mountains,  and  even 
hollows  in  fields  and  gardens  possess  greater 
depth  of  mould  than  hillocks. 

The  chemical  action  of  water  upon  rocky 
matter  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  solvent  power 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  for  rain  in  falling 
to  the  earth  dissolves  some  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  (carbon  dioxide)  of  the  air,  and  water  thus 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  dis 
solving  certain  substances  which  are  insoluble  m 
pure  water,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
bonate  of  lime.  Silica  or  sand  is  slightly  soluble 
in  pure  water,  and  more  so  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid,  though  not  very  soluble  in  either, 
and  various  crystalline  substances  found  n 
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granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  are  likewise  more  soluble  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Oxygen,  composing  about  one-fifth  of  the  air,  is  a  very 
active  body,  very  energetic  in  promoting  the  decay  of  rocks 
or  soils,  upon  the  constituents  of  which  it  may  act  either 
in  the  form  of  an  atmospheric  gas,  or  as  a  solution  in  water. 
When  oxygen  combines  with  a  substance  this  is  said  to  be 
oxidised,  and  as  rock  substances  are  liable  to  oxidation, 
the  oxides  thus  formed  may  be  carried  away  as  well  as 
diffused  through  soil  dissolved  in  water ;  hencfe  the  forma- 
lion  of  soils  is  further  effected.  Both  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  are  invisible  gases,  tasteless,  smell-less,  the  first  an 
element,  the  latter  a  compound,  carbonic  acid  gas  being  the 
heaviei’. 

Soils,  therefore,  are  due  to  the  weathering  of  rocks,  and 
the  weathering  agents  by  which  rocks  are  converted  into 
soils  do  not  cease  to  act  when  at  length  a  soil  is  formed. 
Owing  to  the  loose  condition  of  cultivated  soils  thev  are 
more  susceptible  than  uncultivated  land  or  rocks  to  the 
influence  of  frost  and  rain  and  snow,  of  running  water,  and 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  for  these  agents  are  more 
easily  given  access  to  the  recesses  of  relatively  loose  than 
to  firm  soil  or  to  those  of  rock. 

Other  agents  also  work  upon  the  soil,  breaking  up  its 
fabric,  especially  cultivated,  whereon  crops  grow  and  are 
removed,  of  which  their  roots,  or  some  of  them,  remain  in 
the  soil  to  increase  the  store  of  inorganic  matter  or  humus. 
This,  in  the  course  of  decay,  not  onlj;'  enriches  the  air  in  the 
soil  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  this  increases  the  solvent 
power  of  the  soil  water,  and  thus  under  the  influence  of  the 
air  and  water  in  the  soil  the  rocky  fragments  are  broken 
lip  and  added  to  the  store  of  soil,  though  the  components 
of  it  are  ever  changing. 

This  is  caused  by  certain  ingredients  of  the  soil  being 
carried  away  in  crops,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mould 
is  constantly  being  added  to  by  the  decay  of  the  rock  frag¬ 
ments  the  soil  contains.  Besides,  rain  brings  with  it  from 
the  atmosphere  certain  substances  of  much  importance  in 
respect  of  the  soil’s  fertility.  Then  there  are  lowly  forms 
of  animctl  life  ever  working  in  their  own  interests  and  in 
favour  of  vegetation.  These  embrace  the  earthworms, 
which  feed  upon  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  pass 
enormous  quantities  of  earth  through  their  bodies.  The 
earth  thus  passed  is  ejected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
a  great  disfigurement  on  lawns,  yet  a  source  of  untold  en¬ 
richment  on  pastures,  meadow,  and  .arable  land. 

More,  air  and  Avater  can  penetrate  more  freely  into  the 
.soil  through  their  burrotvs,  thus  hastening  the  Avork  of 
decomposition.  The  effect  of  the  eartliAvorm  labour,  said 
\p  be  50,000  in  an  acre  of  land,  in  reducing  the  soil  to  a; 
fine  conclition  is  immense,  the  fine  earth  brought  to  the 
surface  enriching  the  soil  in  nitrogen,  and  the  little  mounds, 
afterAvards  crumbled  doAvn  and  levelled  by  the  action  of 
Avind  and  sun,  form  a  rich  top-dressing,  to  Avhich  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  close,  compact  greensward  in  parks  and  old 
pastures  is  largely  due  ;  also  that  surfacing  of  fine  earth 
bonded  together  by  the  I’oots  of  grasses  and  other  herbage, 
Avhich  the  horticulturist  terms  fibrous  loam,  and  to  Avhich 
his  success  in  the  cultivation  of  many  floAvers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  as  Avell  as  plants  groAvn  for  their  foliage,  largely, 
and  in  many  cases,  mainly  depends.  Such,  then,  are  the 
effects  of  frost,  rain,  and  even  of  snoAv,  simply  a  form  of 
rain,  as  seen  in  Nature  and  cultivatio.n  from  the  scientific 
and  practical  point  of  A'ieAV  ;  but  the  latter  Avill  be  the 
theme  of  further  observations. — G.  Abbf.y. 


A  Pneumatic  Fruit  Grader. 

A  now  grader  has  been  put  upon  the  market,  which  is  so 
constructed  that  the  fruit  rolls  against  pneumatic  tubes  as  it  i.s 
being  carried  oA'er  the  grader.  A  number  of  advantages  are 
claimed  for  the  grader.  It  is  said  to  grade  the  fruit 
accurately  and  well,  but  one  of  the  principal  advantages  i.s  that 
it  handles  the  fruit  Avithout  any  possibility  of  damage,  the  soft 
sides  of  the  pneumatic  tubes  doing  aAvay  Avith  bruised  fruit.  If 
the  neAv  improved  grader  Avill  save  the  packers  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  every  year  through  bruised  fruit,  then  the  pneumatic 
grader  Avill  be  a  A’aluable  acquisition  to  packing-house  machinery. 
I'h'ery  year,  when  the  fruit  bccome.s  ripe  and  tender,  immense 
losses  are  sustained,  OAving  to  bruised  fruit  causing  rot,  and 
often  the  losses  on  one  car  Avoidd  buy  several  of  these  new  graders. 
This  grader  has  been  used  in  Georgia  for  grading  Peaches,  and 
lias  Avorked  successfully,  and  this  is  cited  as  proof  that  it  can 
handle  Lemons  Avithout  any  danger  of  injuring  them  in  the 
least. 
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Wall  Fruit  Trees. 


Pruning,  cleansing,  and  re-arrangement  of  branches  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Figs,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  may  be  dealt 
Avith  in  the  order  named  on  every  favourable  opportunity. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

are  usually  groAvn  on  Avails  as  trained  trees  of  the  horizontal 
type,  fan-trained  and  cordons.  Shoidd  thei'e  be  any  crowd¬ 
ing  of  the  branches  this  ought  first  to  be  remedied,  as  the 
fruitless  condition  of  old  trees  is  often  owing  to  this  defect 
in  culture.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  young 
trees  becoming  established,  so  as  to  av’oid  originating  the 
branches  too  closely  together  in  the  case  of  the  horizontally 
and  fan-trained.  The  danger  of  the  overcroAvding  cordons 
lies  in  planting  them  too  closely  in  the  first  instance.  Thin 
out  the  branches,  especially  those  which  are  furnished  Avdth 
spurs  to  one  foot  apart.  Some  trees  Avhich  may  produce 
larger  leaves  should  have  more  space  between  the  branches. 
In  addition  to  thinning  the  branches,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  spurs  on  old  trees,  and  to  gradually 
shorten  back  elongated  spurs.  This  applies  to  cordons  as 
well  as  to  other  spur-furnished  branches.  Cuts  should  be 
made  clean  by  paring  them  down  Avell.  Also  cut  out  dead 
Avood  from  every  part  of  the  trees. 

Pluais  and  Cherries. 

The  pruning  of  fan-shaped,  horizontal,  and  cordon  trees 
consists  in  judiciously  removing  the  parts  Avhich  are  not 
likely  to  be  fruitful,  and  giving  proper  space  to  the  buds 
Avhich  are  developing  to  a  fruiting  condition.  In  fan- 
trained  trees  there  may  be  a  combination  of  branches 
clothed  with  spurs,  and  healthy  young  shoots  laid  in.  On 
those  trees  which  Avere  summer-pruned,  leaving  about  hin 
of  young  growth,  this  can  noAv  be  reduced  to  half  that 
length,  fruit  buds  usually  forming  freely  on  this  lower  part. 
Healthy  young  groAvths  may  be  utilised  to  fill  vacancies, 
partly .  shortening  the  unripe  ends. 

Morello  Cherries  are  ti’eated  someAvhat  differently, 
these,  as  a  rule,  succeeding  best  Avhen  an  ample  supply  of 
young  groAvths  are  laid  in,  branches  furnished  with  spurs 
not  producing  such  fine  fruit.  The  shoots  must,  of  course, 
have  been  selected  in  summer,  and  become  thoroughly  Avell 
ripened. 

Figs. 

Figs  trained  on  walls  should  have  the  branches 
examined,  so  as  to  remove  all  Aveakly  and  exhausted 
branches,  those  that  are  crowded  and  the  old  bearing 
groAvths.  The  shoots  trained  in  may  be  Avell  ripened 
groAvths  of  the  previous  season,  laying  them  in  thinly,  and 
leaving  them  at  full  length. 

Outdoor  Vines. 

Where  there  are  Vines  groAving  on  outdoor  Avails  or 
trellises  they  ought  noAv  to  be  pruned.  The  method  of 
pruning  depends  largely  on  the  manner  of  groAAdh.  Very 
old  specimens  may  be  croAvded  unduly  Avith  a  system  of 
old  rods,  furnished  Avith  gnarled  and  tAvisted  spurs.  The 
worst  of  these  may  Avith  great  advantage  be  replaced  with 
younger  groAvths  or  canes,  which,  thoroughly  ripened  and 
not  left  longer  than  about  4ft.  Avill  bear  fruit.  Some  out¬ 
door  Vines  are  not  generally  cultivated  on  the  spur  system, 
but  Avhat  is  termed  the  extension  plan,  cutting  out  old 
groAvths  annually  and  laying  in  ncAv  rods.  Canes  that  haA'e 
previously  been  treated  on  the  siAur  system,  and  are  in  a 
healthy  condition,  Avith  the  spurs  close  to  the  main  rod,  may 
be  retained.  In  pruning  the  side  shoots  shorten  them  to 
two  buds.  If  there  are  a  number  of  side  shoots  on  each 
spur  cluster,  it  Avill  be  essential  to  remove  some,  further 
disbudding  being  done  Avhen  groAvth  starts.  Wash  the  rods 
Avith  insecticide.  A  mixture  of  4oz  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon 
of  Avater,  to  Avhich  add  a  handful  of  sulphur.  Avill  prove 
a  serviceable  Avash.  Red  spider  is  often  troublesome,  so 
the  solution  should  be  Avell  Avorked  into  all  creA'ices  round 
the  spurs,  any  loose  bark  AA’hich  can  be  easily  rubbed  off 
being  removed. — E.  I).  S. 
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Hardy  Hybrid  Irises. 

The  first  step  towards  the  production  of  this 
new  race  of  Iris,  which  have  been  called  Early 
Alpine  Hybrid,  was  the  collection  of  every  known 
or  obtainable  species  of  early  flowering  Bearded 
Iris,  which  were  then  crossed  with  a  view  to 
improvement  in  colour,  habit,  size  of  bloom,  earli¬ 
ness,  or  increase  in  number  of  flowers  upon  one 
stem.  The  results  of  which  being  obtained  after 
from  five  to  eight  years,  proved  but  a  partial 
success,  the  tendency  to  reversion  being  always 
very  strong.  These  fii'st  hybrids  were  then 
crossed  both  with  original  plants  and  each  other. 

The  results  brought  many  greatly  improved 
flowers,  several  of  which  exhibited  new  tenden¬ 
cies,  such  as  lying  flat  open,  &c.,  instead  of  the 
simple  upright  standards  and  pendant  falls  ;  but 
it  is  from  the  third  generation  that  the  finest  and 
best  flowers  are  presented.  These  (the  best  named 
varieties  in  my  trade  list)  are  still  appearing,  many 
more  coming  up  from  the  seed  pans  each  year, 
for  the  seed  is  frequently  from  three  to  four 
years  in  germinating,  and  each  season  shows  an 
addition  to  new  varieties. 

The  early  attempts  were  very  much  hindered  by 
spring  frosts,  which,  in  some  seasons,  did  a 
year’s  damage  in  one  night,  but  this  has  been 
overcome  by  bringing  the  plants  over  to 
Guernsey,  where  such  is  their  hardihood,  that  flowers  are 
to  be  picked  from  them  during  October,  November, 
December,  January,  February,  and  March,  out-of-doors 
without  pi’otection  or  shelter  of  any  kind.  Thus,  after 
twenty  years  of  effort,  was  inaugurated  this  new  race  of 
Iris,  which  should  be  a  good  substantial  addition  to  our 
early  spring  flowers.  They  will  bloom  in  England  with 
slight  forcing  in  January  and  February,  in  a  cold 
house  in  February  and  March,  and  out  of  doors  in 
March,  April,  May.  For  market  purposes  they  travel 
perfectly  if  cut  in  bud  and  tightly  packed,  are  very  sure 
to  fully  expand  in  water  to  the  last  bud,  and  after  open¬ 
ing  can  be  worn  or  used  without  water  for  any  kind  of 
decorations.  Their  flowers  last  each  from  three  to  six 
days  in  perfection  ;  if  opened  in  heat  they  should  be 
afterwards  kept  in  a  cool  place,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
other  flowers.  They  are  fragrant,  even  the  rhizomes  of 
many  have  a  delicious  scent  of  Violets. — W.  J.  Caparne, 
Guernsey. 


A  Study  of  Seed  Catalogues. 

By  “  The  Man  Who  Serves  the  Kitchen.” 


“  Here,  Jim,  have  a  look  through  these  some  time,  and 
see  if  there  is  anything  that  strikes  you,”  is  what  the  head 
gardener  generally  says  to  me  at  this  time  o’  th’  year,  as 
he  comes  oat  o’  th’  office  with  a  bundle  o’  kattylogs  under 
his  arm.  He  never  gives  ’em  to  the  pleasure-ground  man, 
or  any  of  the  other  labourers,  ’cos  I  have  all  to  do  with  the 
vegetables,  d’yer  see  1 

Well,  I  takes  the  bundle,  puts  it  in  my  dinner  bas,  and 
then  at  night,  after  I’ve  had  my  tea,  I  has  a  look  at  the  cata¬ 
logues.  and  mighty  interestin’  I  fmd  ’em.  I’m  not  much  at 
readin’,  because  my  bit  o’  schoOTin’  was  done  afore  folks 
began  making  such  a  fuss  about  eddication  bills,  but  I’m 
terrible  fond  o’  picters.  Some  o’  those  in  the  catalogues 
are  really  beautiful,  and  those  seed  chaps  are  dab  hands 
at  colourin’  ;  but  I  think  it’s  often  a  question  o’  art  im¬ 
provin’  on  Natur  a  bit,  as  you  don’t  often  get  th’  vegetables 
quite  up  to  picter  standard.  However,  th’  plates  are  fine, 
and  I  cut  a  couple  out  once  and  framed  ’em,  and  hung  ’em 
up  in  th’  parlour.  The  missus  thought  a  lot  on  ’em,  and 
so  did  I  ;  but  my  daughter,  wot’s  lady’s  maid  up  at  th’  hall, 
said  they  looked  common,  and  so  down  they  had  to  come. 

Two  or  things  strike  me  as  I  look  through  the  cata¬ 
logues,  and  one  is,  who  pays  for  ’em  ?  I  know  th’  master 
doesn’t,  ’cos  they  come  to  him  free,  post  paid,  and  so  on. 
I  put  th’  question  to  th’  missus  once,  but  she  said  it  was  a 
matter  o’  advertisin’,  and  I  ought  to  know  that.  Once  I 
thought  I’d  send  for  a  few  things  out  o’  one  o’  th’  cata¬ 
logues  for  my  little  garden  at  home,  but  when  I  totalled  up 


the  cost  it  staggered  me  ;  and  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  I 
was  payin’  a  bit  towards  that  seedsman’s  catalogue  bill. 
Postage,  again,  must  be  a  serious  item ;  I’ve  heard  as  it 
amounts  to  a  mint  o’  money,  but  I  reckon  it  all  comes  out 
o’  th’  seeds.  I’m  thinkin’  that  one  could  fit  out  a  garden 
for  a  reasonable  figger  if  it  warn’t  for  th’  catalogue  business. 

Another  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  how  these  seedsmen 
get  so  many  varieties  o’  things,  and  whether  there  is  much 
difference  between  ’em.  Bein’  a  kitchen  garden  man  I 
know  th’  importance  o’  growin’  good  varieties  o’  vege¬ 
tables  ;  but  every  seedsman  has  got  a  knack  o’  stickin’  his 
own  surname  afore  every  variety  o’  vegetable  he  offers,  just 
as  though  he  was  proud  o’  seein’  it  in  print,  but  I  wonder 
how  much  those  varieties  differ  from  anybody  else’s.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  difference,  but  some  people  say  as  all  th’ 
seeds  come  out  o’  th’  same  box  to  start  with,  and  th’  cata¬ 
logue  man  makes  th’  distinctions  and  arranges  the  figgers. 
Catalogue  makin’  must  be  a  responsible  job  in  a  nursery, 
I  should  think.  I  wonder  what  he  gets  who  does  the 
colourin’. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion,  I’d  advise 
someone  to  make  a  study  o’  namin’.  I’d  do  it  myself,  only 
I’m  no  scholar ;  but  I’m  sure  there’s  money  in  it.  There’s 
so  many  “Best  of  Alls,”  “Earliest  of  Alls.”  “Perfections,"’ 
“  Ne  plus  Ultras,”  “  Magnum  Bonums.”  and  so  on,  that  one 
is  likely  to  get  mixed  up,  and  if  somebody  could  strike  a 
fresh  line  altogether  he  might  set  up  in  business  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  catalogue  maker,  and  do  well. 

It  strikes  me  that  some  o’  these  seedsmen  have  got  the 
idea  that  all  vegetables  are  grown  for  is  exhibition.  It’s 
exhibition  this,  and  exhibition  that,  till  I  get  rather  tired 
on  it  afore  I  get  through  a  book,  ’cos  I  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  as  exhibition  stuff  ain’t  alius  the  best  to  eat.  One 
picter,  for  instance,  shows  an  Onion,  weighin’  over  two 
pounds.  Fine  specimen,  says  the  catalogue  ;  very  fine, 
thinks  I,  but  if  I  took  an  Onion  o’  that  stamp  in  to  our  cook 
I  should  stand  a  chance  o’  gettin’  it  back  at  my  head,  with 
instructions  to  bring  somethin’  o’  decent  size,  as  she  don't 
want  to  begin’  cuttin’  steaks  out  o’  vegetables  for  the  ste\y. 
These  good  people  who  are  alius  ravin’  about  big  things  in 
the  vegetable  line  should  have  my  job  for  six  months,  and 
tiiey’d  learn  as  it  ain’t  size  altogether  that  tells  in  th' 
kitchen. 

But  I  don't  intend  to  run  away  from  th’  catalogue  sub¬ 
ject,  and  another  thing  as  strikes  me  is  the  number  o’  new 
things  wot  keeps  cornin’  out,  I  mean,  of  course,  new 
varieties.  Now,  I’ve  lived  long  enough  to  know  the  ad¬ 
vantage  o’  growing  a  good  variety  o’  anythin’,  specially 
’taturs,  but  I’m  very  doubtful  whether  these  novelties,  as 
they  call  ’em.  are  all  that  much  better  than  th’  sorts  we  are 
already  growin’  ;  fact,  some  on  ’em  ain’t  so  good.  There’s 
one  thing,  however,  that  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  about, 
and  that’s  th’  price  o’  th’  novelties.  It’s  marked  up  in 
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clear  figures  lest  you  should  make  a  mistake,  and  it  doesn’t 
need  much  of  a  scholar  to  see  as  there  ain’t  a  deal  o’  profit 
attached  to  th’  growin’  on  ’em.  Now  and  then,  when  one 
takes  my  fancy,  I  jot  it  down  and  persuade  th’  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  try  it,  ’cos  th’  Squire  pays  for  that,  you  know,  but 
for  my  own  little  garden  at  home  I  generally  waits  till  th’ 
novelty  is  a  few  years  old,  and  th’  price  has  come  down, 
afore  I  speculates  on  it. 

There,  Mr.  Editor,  I’ve  about  done  for  this  time.  I’ve 
said  nothin’  about  th’  flower  part  o’  th’  catalogues,  though 
some  o’  th’  picters  given  are  mightj-  pretty,  but  bein’  a 
vegetable  man,  yer  know,  I  don’t  take  so  much  interest  in 
th’  flower  part.  Th’  missus  is  terribly  fond  o’  them, 
though,  and  her  little  front  patch  o’  garden  is  a  treat  in  th’ 
summer,  I  can  tell  you.  She’s  an  eye  for  picters,  too,  and 
our  little  back  bedroom  has  coloured  plates  plastered  all 
o’er  the  walls  till  you  can’t  see  an  atom  o’  th’  original  paper. 
I  hope  you’ll  excuse  th’  spellin’  and  th’  writin’,  as  we  coun¬ 
try  folks  alius  says  when  we  write  a  letter,  which  ain’t  very 
often,  but,  as  I  said  afore,  I  ain’t  much  of  a  scholar,  though 
I  fear  nobody  in  a  kitchen  garden. 


Sinilax  argyrea  and  Others. 


In  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  gardeners  and  florists, 
there  is  only  one  Smilax,,  the  beautiful  climber  whose  growth  is  all 
but  indispensable  to  the  floral  decorator.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  genus  Sinilax,  however,  by  the  botanists,  but  is 
a  species  of  Asparagus,  and  named  A.  meleoloides,  but  probably 
some  day  the  name  will  be  changed,  for  botanical  nomencTature 
is  fearfully  and  often  foolishly  capricious.  The  genera  Sinilax 
and  Asparagus  are  distinct  botanically,  though  both  belong  to 
the  same  Natural  Order  of  Liliacese.  On  the  Sinilax  of  gardens 
we  may  often  see  the  pretty  white  flowers,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  these  minute  blossoms  with  the  far  more 
imposing  blooms  of  a  Lilium  longiflorum,  and  note  the  resem¬ 
bling  characters. 

Sinilax  is  an  old  Greek  name,  and  certain  species  furnish  the 
China-root  of  commerce,  and  the  root-stocks  of  these  are  eaten 
as  a  food  in  China;  and  in  Carolina,  N.  America,  a  liquor, 
resembling  beer,  is  prepared  .from  the  roots  of  the  false  China. 
The  much-advertised  blood-purifier.  Sarsaparilla,  is  manufac- 
aured  from  the  rhizomes  of  several  species,  so  that  the  economic 
properties  of  the  genus  are  important. 

There  are  180  species  distributed  over  the  world,  and  most 
of  them  are  woody  climbers  which  ascend  by  means  of  the  coil¬ 
ing  appendages  of  the  petiole.  Seventeen  species  grow  wild  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  S.  aspera  is  a  half-hardy 
type,  and  is  grown  to  a  pillar  in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew, 
along  with  its  A'ariety  maculata,  a  pretty  plant.  S.  argyrea  is 
very  bright  and  decorative  Avhen  Avell  seen  to  and  in  health.  It 
is  a  temperate  species  and  robust ;  a  temperature  of  Sddeg  or  a 
little  less  as  minimum  suiting  it.  The  position  should  be  light 
and  sunny,  against  a  Avail  or  on  a  pillar,,  and  the  .soil  of  a  rich 
yet  fibrous  nature.  It  may  be  propagated  by  half-ripened  side 
slioots  used  as  cuttings,  and  inserted  in  a  moderately  warm  bed. 
S.  rotundifolia  (quadrangularis),  or  Green  Briar,  i.s  almost  or 
quite  hardy,  and  has  stood  out  on  pergola  chains  and  on  lAillans 
north  of  the  rock  garden  at  Kcav  for  some  years.  In  such  places 
it  makes  a  change  instead  of  Ivy. 

- <♦#.> - 

Horticulture  for  Ireland. 

A  correspondent  to  “  The  Cork  Constitution  ”  says:  ‘‘  Among 
the  excellent  projects  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  promote  the  indus¬ 
tries  suitable  to  Ireland,  I  see  no  mention  of  horticulture,  and 
it  has  noAv  been  abundantly  proved  that  our  soil  and  climate 
are  eminently  favourable  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  bulbs, 
even  more  so  than  in  Holland.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  Avhen 
Cork  Avill  be  Avithin  twelve  hours  of  London,  Avhere  the  floAver 
markets  are  noAv  supplied  from  France  and  the  Soilly  Islands, 
and  Avith  skilled  labour,  the  materials  for  Avhich  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  Avorkhouses,  the  Co.  Cork  could  easily  compete 
and  keep  this  largely-increasing  trade  in  the  country.  The 
greater  exhibition  could  Avell  promote  this  industry  by  holding 
tAvo  or  three  large  floAver  shows  in  the  year  and  offering  large 
pri,7.es.  Much  has  been  done  already  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
gentry  in  Skibbereen,  Macroom,  Douglas,  and  other  places,  but 
their  shoAvs  have  suffered  of  late  from  sameness.  They  liaA'e  done 
their  Avork,  and.  no  doubt,  all  Avould  combine  in  one  general 
flower  show  embracing  all  Ireland,  and  arranged  .someAvhat  in 
the  style  of  the  Temple  Gardens  floAver  sIioavs  by  an  expert  in 
sucli  matters.  There  is  no  doidit  of  its  proving  a  most  attractive 
entertainment,  as  Avell  as  a  most  useful  one,  and  one  that  Avould 
pay  for  itself.” 


Gadding  and  Gathering, 

“Here  aaa'a’,  There  awa’.” 

During  the  autumn  of  each  year  I  msually  endeavour  to  reach 
Orpington.  This  is  the  name  of  a  fast-growing  urban  munici¬ 
pality  in  the  county  of  Kent,  not  far  from  London  City,  and, 
indeed,  a  “.suburban”  terminus  of  one  of  the  railway  lines  from 
the  metropolis,  and  Avith  its  large  new  station  (smelling  strongly 
of  fresh  paint)  the  neighbourhood  must  increase  in  population, 
yclept  the  jerry-builder,  has  arrived!  Charles  DarAvin  dAvelt 
Avithin  Orpington’s  precincts,  and  science  still  maintains  a  name 
there,  in  the  person  of  Lord  AA^ebury. 

Orpington,  Kent. 

Another  name  comes  to  the  mind  of  the  horticulturist  Avhen 
Orpington  is  expressed,  for  it  is  here  that  Dobbie  and  Co.,  the 
King’s  seedsmen  and  florists,  practise  their  trials  of  A’egetable  and 
floAver  varieties.  Their  estate  is  well  adapted  for  Avork  of  this 
nature.  It  is  undulated  in  conformation,  sheltered  to  north  and 
east  by  the  great  endjankment  of  the  Brighton  and  London  Rail- 
Avay  line,  but  the  seed-groAving  area  itself  is  open  to  the  sunshine 
and  the  breezes.  Mr.  Ireland,  from  Rothesay,  is  the  manager 
here,  and  the  Ausitor  experiences  Avhole-hearted  generosity  at  his 
and  Mrs.  Ireland’s  hands. 

The  notes  Avere  made  some  time  in  September  or  earlier,  and 
they  have  been  retained  on  purpose  till  noAV,  the  season  Avhen 
seeds  and  A’arieties  are  receiving  consideration.  Sweet  Peas 
deserve  a  prominent  place  in  any  notice  of  Dobbie’s,  for  they  are 
among  the  specialities  of  that  firm.  Sixty  of  the  leading  sorts 
Avere  seen  side  by  side.  Mark  the  care  bestoAved  on  them.  Two 
Peas  are  soAvn  in  pots ;  Avhen  Gin  high  they  are  planted  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  18in  apart  in  the  row,  and  from  these  the  groAver  expects 
stout  haulms  to  develop.  He  is  not  di.sappointed,  for  the  growths 
are  simply  enormous.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  procedure  is  a 
plentiful  yield  by  the  two  haulms  of  the  highest  grade  seeds,  for  the 
competition  and  the  general  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  to  Avhich 
so  many  similar  plants  are  often  subjected  in  gardens  never 
enters  into  their  life-history  here.  The  roots  of  the  SAveet  Peas 
are  liberally  mulched.  By  a  remark  of  Mr.  Ireland’s  I  learnt 
that  .some  noAv  American  A-arieties  yield  scarcely  any  seeds  in 
this  country  until  groAvn  for  a  year  or  tAvo. 

No  one  seeing  the  beautiful  Mimulus  or  Monkey-floAA’ers,  as 
groAvn  in  long  boggy  beds  by  a  hedge  in  this  nursery,  could  fail 
to  find  an  admiration  arising  for  them.  Their  large  open  bells 
are  little  smaller  than  good  Gloxinias,  and  one  thing  to  commend 
them  very  generally  is  their  Amry  easy  culture.  The  rich'  chest¬ 
nut  and  yellow  colours  and  pretty  blacki.sh  spots,  clear  markings, 
and  pencilling  in  the  throat,  render  them  A^ery  distinct  and  SAveet 
to  look  upon.  The  edge  is  strong  and  good. 

Then  there  are  the  African  Marigolds,  which  those  who  love 
them  are  held  to  like  steel  to  a  magnet,  and  I  am  not  wrong  in 
stating  that  no  growers  equal  Dobbie  and  Co.  in  producing  the 
highest  exhibition  type  of  Marigolds.  The  colours,  the  size,  and 
the  form  of  the  blooms  are  all  as  perfect  as  the  fanciers’  care 
and  attention  can  make  them.  We  counted  forty  floAvers  on  one 
dAvarf  .  plant.  French,  African,  and  Scotch  Marigolds  are  each 
specialised,  but  I  must  name  but  one  of  the  latter  section — Orange 
King — as  a  handsome  fellow,  and  hasten  on  to  a  A'ery  brief  notice 
of  the  Peutstemoiis,  of  Avhich  one  can  hardly  Avrite  too  highly. 
The  bells  are  large,  open-mouthed,  numerous  in  the  raceme,  of 
many  light  and  pretty  shades  of  colour,  others  dark  and  rich,  or 
finely  spotted,  and  all  possessing  a  vigorous  constitution.  I  Avas 
assured  that  many  of  the  best  forms  come  exactly  true  from 
seeds.  Near  by  Avere  beds  of  Dobbie’s  Large-floAvered  Mignonette 
and  the  shoAvy  Nemesia  .strumosa  Suttoni,  Avhich  succeeds  here. 

And  noAv  to  a  gem  for  cut  floAA'er  Avork,  and  this  is  the  Mar¬ 
guerite  Carnation.  Here  Avas  a  great  bed  of  the  finest  flowers 
in  a  magnificent  array  of  colours,  embracing  even  buffs  and 
yelloAvs.  The  seeds  Avere  SbAvn  in  heat  in  February,  the  seedlings 
potted  into  60’s,  and  afterwards  planted  in  the  open-air  beds. 
There  Avas  a  vei'y  high  percentage  of  true,  good,  double  flowers 
similar  to  ordinary  border  Carnations.  Moreover,  tliese_  plants 
can  be  lifted  in  September  to  be  potted,  and  Avill  continue  to 
floAver  during  the  Avinter  if  correctly  treated.  Could  one  Avish 
more  from  any  plant?  I  troAV  not. 

Dahlias?  Well,  Dobbie  and  Dahlias  and  SAveet  Peas  are  all 
one.  The  magnificent  displays  furnished  both  in  the  North  and 
in  London  by  the  firm  might  bo  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  care  for  and  groAvth  of  these  floAvers.  True,  they  have  only 
started  to  hybridise,  or,  rather,  to  cro.ss,  the  varieties,  but  under 
Mr.  Kerr’s  supervision,  as  an  expert  in  the  culture  of  the  genus, 
there  may  be  greater  things  to  chronicle  of  them.  It  must  suffice 
for  me  to  say  that  the  stock  of  Dahlias  is  very  large,  and  as  select 
as  it  is  large.  Many  Cactus  Dahlias  groAving  here  Avere  from 
seeds  soavu  in  February,  the  plants  being  put  out  in  May,  and  by 
September  they  are  full  of  floAver. 

The  old-fashioned  Canterbury  Bells  have  undergone  a  slight 
modification,  in  common  Avith  nearly  all  things  floral,  during  the 
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last  twenty  or  even  twelve  years  ;  yet  weall  agree  that  these  changes 
have  generally  been  improvements.  Varieties  in  colours  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  blue,  white,  and  rose  are  offered,  and  when  properly  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  Canterbury  Bells  are  images  of  the  choicest  beauty. 
Aquilegias  figure  prominently  in  the  open  brakes,  and  I  believe 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  February  for  plants  that  arei  put  out  in 
June,  though  meant  to  flower  the  season  following.  Thus  they 
stand  the  winter. 

Gaillardias,  A'erbenas,  and  Nasturtiums  (or,  correctly,  Tro- 
pseolums),  being  speedy  in  growth  and  conspicuously  bright  in 
flowers,  are  specially  treated.  The  catalogue  of  the  firm  must  be 
consulted  for  a  list  of  the  varieties,  and  I  can  guarantee  the 
merits  of  those  that  are  retained  for  seed  harvesting  at  Orping¬ 
ton.  Tlie  sacrifice  of  plants  in  rogueing  operations  during  the 


annuals  and  other  plants  whose  utility  is  purely  that  of  garden 
embellishment.  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Ireland  was  a  noted 
West  of  Scotland  florist  prior  to  his  being  invited  to  join  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  and  his  experience  as  a  grower  and  competitor  among 
the  class  of  plants  he  handles  is  invaluable  to  him.  He  knows 
exactly  what  the  competitors’  ideals  are. 

My  survey  of  the  vegetables  must  be  very  brief.  I  have  vivid 
recollections  of  the  handsome  lines  upon  lines  of  shining  Onion 
bulbs  with  swollen  sides  and  narrow  necks,  each  a  replica  of  the 
other,  and  all  prize  models.  This  was  Bobbie’s  Golden  Globe, 
and  I  believe  it  has  only  to  be  grown  once  to  be  adhered  to.  In 
the  way  of  Carrots  there  were  Scarlet  Perfection,  Stump  Rooted, 
Altrincham,  and  Selected  Intermediate.  If  anyone  desires  notes 
in  reference  to  the  seed-grower.s’  routine  of  culture  and  methods 


growing  season  is  great  indeed,  hut  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success.  Each  variety  of  plant  in  these  seed  beds  is  grown  in 
lilocks  by  itself,  and  the  strictest  care  is  exercised  to  keep  it 
pure.  Thus  we  have  the  section  devoted  to  Asters.  First  comes 
a  block  of  quilled  varieties,  each  distinctive  sort  in  a  bed  by 
itself,  yet  side  by  side  with  its  neighbours  of  the  same  type. 
Then  we  pass  on  to  the  Conn't  Asters,  and  the  Victorias,  the 
Pseony-flowered,  the  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  the  singles,  and 
others,  and  the  same  kind  attention  is  received  by  each.  The 
ultimate  re.sult  of  man’s  work  is  certainly  prominently  impressed 
in  tile  evenness  of  quality  and  the  merits  of '  the  types  repre¬ 
sented.  tViiat  Mr.  Ireland,  on  behalf  of  his  firm,  sets  himself  to 
do  is  this ;  To  produce  (1)  pure  stock  of  whatever  ho  grows ;  (2) 
to  have  the  following  values  established  in  all  his  flowering 
genera — a  recogni.sed  good  habit  of  growth,  form,  colour,  and  size 
according  to  the  ideals  in  all  florist,s’  flowers,  and  plenteousne.s.s 
and  brilliance  of  flowers  as  well  as  comely  habit  in  those  lines  of 


of  testing  his  samples  of  Carrots,  Beets,  and  some  other  cro])s, 
information  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  llorl icult arc.  for 
January  2,  1902.  The  Perfect  Gem  and  Bobbie’s  Marliest 
Cabbages,  with  improved  Winningstadt  each  demanded  special 
recognition,  and  the  Golden  Globe  Turnip  springs  to  the  mind 
as  another  fine  form  of  its  kind.  That  handsome  new  Potato, 
The  Factor,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  last  autumn  at 
Chiswick,  is  also  grown  at  Orpington,  and  yields  cleanly  and  well. 
Out  of  doors  on  a  warm  border  was  The  Garland  Tomato,  a 
decorative  scarlet  sort,  v  Inch  fruits  freely;  and  for  ('xhibition 
uses  or  general  kitchen  supply  one  can  confidently  naim>  Bobbie’s 
Conference  Tomato. 

Birds  are  somewhat  troublesome  on  the  seed-heads  of  Beet 
and  Cauliflowers,  and  so.  to  induce  them  to  leave  these  alone,  the 
manager  sows  a  few  rods  of  Radishes  purposely  for  their  appro¬ 
priation  and  diversion.  The  practice  .seems  to  succeed. — Wa.\- 
DEitiNG  AVillie. 
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Forestry  in  Sweden. 

Public  forests  in  Sweden  cover  18,000,000  acres.  Of  this 
12,500,000  acres  are  under  scientific  inanageinent.  Tliere  is  a 
central  bureau  of  forestry  with  forestry  corps  at  work  in  the 
fields.  These  field  workers  consist  of  nine  inspectors,  eighty-eight 
chiefs  of  range,  besides  a  large  nuniber  of  foresters  and  watch¬ 
men.  The  total  income  to  the  Government  from  the  State 
forests  amounted  to  more  than  2,000,000  dollars  in  1899. 


Destroying  the  Codlin  Moth. 

The  cedlin  moth  is  a  most  destructive  insect  in  its  infancy 
among  Apples;  at  present  it  is  in  the  surface  soil  beneath  the 
trees,  and  if  it  is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  trees  grease  bands  should 
be  placed  round  the  trunks  some  2ft  or  so  from  the  ground. 
Bands  of  vei-y  stout  brown  paper  will  do,  but  canvas  is  better. 
The  bands  may  be  4in  or  5in  wide.  The  best  way  is  to  secure 
the  bands  round  the  tree  first  and  then  smear  the  grease  all 
over  the  bands,  but  keep  it  away  from  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
Sometimes  cart  grease  isi  used,  but  there  is  a  special  kind  of 
grease  made,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  garden  sundries 
dealer  and  many  seedsmen. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes. 

All  the  various  hardy  fruit  trees  and  bushes  may  be  planted 
during  favourable  weather,  but  if  the  ground  is  wet,  cold,  and 
not  readily  workable,  defer  the  work  until  drier  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.  Little,  if  anything,  is  gained  by  haste  in  planting  at  this 
rather  unfavourable  period  of  the  year.  Choice  trees  should  not 
he  disturbed.  Strawberry  planting  will  be  best  carried  out  in 
March,  but  in  the  meantime  the  ground  may  be  deeply  dug  and 
freely  manured.  The  same  preparations  should  be  accorded  for 
Raspberries,  planting  small  canes  rvith  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
eventually  cutting  down  the  canes  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so 
as  to  encourage  stronger  growth.  Should  there  be  much  planting 
to  be  done  this  spring,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  fimit,  the  work 
may  be  forwarded  by  planting  the  hardiest  first.  In  addition  to 
Raspberries,  take  in  hand  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  leaving  the 
choicer  kinds  for  dealing  with  later.  'There  will  be  but  little 
difficulty  in  establishing  these,  for  if  the  soil  conditions  are  not 
all  that  is  desirable,  the  roots,  when  planting,  may  be  placed  oir 
and  surrounded  with  some  comparatively  dry  material,  such  as 
potting  soil  mixed  rvith  a  little  dccajmd  inanure  and  leaf  soil. 
Dryish  loam  will  be  similarly  effective  in  assisting  roots  to  push. 
IMulch  afterwards  with  loose  strawy  manure.- — L.  D. 


The  Modern  Paeonia. 

Having  recently  received  an  invoice  of  choice  Paeonias  from 
James  Kelway  and  Son,  of  Ifngland,  some  of  them  costing  $5  a 
root  wholesale  in  England,  my  friends  address  me  with  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets  and  say  the  fad  will  soon  pass  away  and  the  bottom 
will  fall  out  of  the  Ijooni  and  let  me  down  (writes  C.  S.  Harri¬ 
son,  in  an  exchange.)  “  But  let  us  look  at  the  matter.  First,  the 
modern  Paeonia  is  a  new  discovery,  and  the  newer  sorts  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  flower  that  blooms.  Second,  as  never  before, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  there  is  an  awakened  interest  in 
flowers.  In  England  there  is  a  greater  demand  by  far  than  ever 
before.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  grows  rvith  the  nation’s  growth. 
Growers  find  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  raised 
in  Xew  England  there  are  hardly  enough  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  Avestern  grorvers  are  drawn  on  heavily.  Millions  will  be 
needed  in  New  York  alone,  when  all  the  dealers  of  the  State  have 
not  200,000.  Third,  Avith  anything  like  decent  care  there  are  no 
failures  Avith  these  floAvers,  no  losses  as  Avith  Roses  and  other 
choice  things.  They  stand  more  neglect  than  anything  else. 
Fourth,  there  is  the  immense  empire  of  the  Avest  and  JiortliAvest 
yet  to  be  supplied,  and  these  are  aboAit  the  only  floAver.s  that  Avill 
succeed  in  that  Auast  region.  I  ha\’e  calls  from  Manitoba  and 
NortliAvest  Canada,  Avhere  they  succeed  admirably.  Taking  all 
those  things  together,  the  Preonia  is  the  surest,  most  profitable 
and  most  satisfactory  floAver  avc  can  raise.” 


Lavender. 

The  common  Lavender  is  a  plant  quite  hardy  in  any  saA^e  a 
greatly  exposed  situation  in  Avinter  in  this  A’icinity.  It  is  a  plant 
Avhich  when  potted,  to  make  transplanting  easy,  sells  freely. 
Everyone  almost  Avants  a  pot  of  Lavender.  Many  of  those  aaIio 
see  and  purchase  a  plant  tell  Iioav  they  have  tried  time  and  again 
to  get  one  from  seed  Avithout  success.  It  is  an  easy  subject  to 
increase,  .striking  readily  from  cuttings.  One  or  tAAo  plants 
groAvn  on  indoors  and  propagated  from  Avood  gir^e  a  nice' lot  of 
young  plants  in  a  short  time. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Hpple. 

An  old  Journal  Avriter,  has  some  notes  in  "  The  Gardener  ”  on 
the  successful  culture  of  this  Apple.  He  admits  that  his  county 
(Essex)  is  not  classed  as  a  first-rate  fruit-groAA'ing  district;  but 
although  they  cannot  produce  the  glorious  colouring  seen  in  the 
samples  from  Kent,  Devon,  or  Worcester,  they  can  and  do  groAAA 
good  .samples  of- fruit.  As  evidence  of  this  fact  he  says: — “A 
friend  of  mine  has  been  offering  Cox’s  Orange  Pii>pin  and  Blen¬ 
heim  Pippin  to  a  City  firm.  'The  latter  offered  him  24s.  per  bushel 
for  the  former,  and  £1  per  bushel  for  the  latter,  at  the  .same  time 
offering  to  take  the  aa  hole  lot,  about  one  hundred  bushels.  Surely 
a  good  offer!  But  it  Avas  not  accepted,  for,  as  a  keen  business 
man,  he  knoAvs  they  Avill  rise  considerably  yet,  and  he  expects  to 
realise  30s.  at  least  for  Cox’s  Orange.  Needless  to  say,  these 
samples  are  good,  or  such  a  price  AA’ould  not  be  offered  for  them. 
Apples  from  the  .same  trees  Avere  packed  in  boxes  la.st  year,  each 
Avrapped  in  blue  tissue  paper  and  packed  in  .single  laj'ers  of  four 
dozen  in  a  box,  and  they  Avere  disposed  of  by  a  leading  salesman 
in  the  market  at  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen.” 

Clipping  Bvergreens  and  Shrubs. 

That  the  bad  practice  of  clipping  too  closely  Evergreens  and 
floAvering  shrubs  sometimes  complained  of  here  (Noav  York),  AArites 
Mr.  Meehan,  is  not  unknoAvn  in  other  countries  is  evidenced  in  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent  in  an  English  horticultural  paper,  Avho 
complains  of  the  habit  so  preAmlent  there  of  trimming  up  INer- 
greens  toAvard  the  approach  of  Avinter.  It  is,  as  he  says,  the  time 
of  the  year  Avhen  prettily  .shaped  Evergreens  please  the  most. 
The  trimmers  lear-e  formal  looking  objects  in  place  of  the  graceful 
ones  Nature  made.-  With  us,  the  injury,  both  to  good  taste  and 
the  floAvering  properties  of  the  subjects,  AA  as  not  so  much  ob, served 
on  EAWrgreens  as  on  deciduous  shrubs.  'The  clipped  shrubs  in 
their  deformed  .state  spoiled  the  beauty  of  many  a  laAvn ;  and  in 
the  spring  and  summer  left  the  subjects  neaidy  bare  of  floAvers.  In 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  evil  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  Ava<. 
The  teachings  and  examples  of  Avhat  should  be  have  had  effect, 
evidently,  and,  better  .still,  gardeners’  situations  are  filled  Avith 
progressive  men,  more  alert  to  the  requirement.s  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  Grounds  are  beautified  by  shrubs  being  alloAved  to  gi’ow 
much  as  they  Avill  ;  and  Iioav  these  shrubs  appreciate  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  shoAvn  by  the  grand  display  of  floAvers  they  make  in  their 
season. 

Cold  Storage  for  Apples. 

•  The  Horticultural  Department  of  the  loAva  Experiment  Station 
has  100  barrels  of  standard  Amrieties  of  loAA  a  Apples  in  cold  storage 
to  determine  the  relative  keeping  qualities  of  the  varieties,  the 
•length  of  time  they  may  be  held  .silccessfully,  and  the  best  tem¬ 
perature  for  storing.  The  A'arieties  included  in  the  test  are  all 
American,  and  a  list  of  them  appears  in  “  American  Gardening.” 
From  three  to  ten  barrels  of  each  A'ariety  haA'e  been  used  ancP 
the  Apples  carefully  selected  and  packed.  'The  Apples  Avere 
bought  at  Corning,  la.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Adams  County  Apple 
di.strict,  at  prevailing  prices,  and  were  packed  by  a  commercial 
packer  under  the  direction  of  the  Experiment  Station.  'The 
results  should  be  a  fair  guide  both  to  the  cohimercial  orchardist 
and  dealer.  The  Avork  this  year  is  but  a  beginning,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  next  year  it  may  be  conducted  on  a  more  extensiA'e  scale  and 
that  co-operative  exjAcriments  may  be  arranged  for  in  different 
sections  of  the  State.  Cold  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  live  hoi'ticulturist,  and  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Ames  is  receiving  many  inquiries  from 
those  Avho  contemplate  building  storage  plants  both  for  private 
and  commercial  use.  It  is  a  line  along  Avhich  little  experi¬ 
menting  has  been  done,  and  a  .subject  of  special  importance  to  the 
fruit  groAvers  in  i)laces  Avhere  long-keeping  A'arieties  are  difficult 
to  manage. 
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National  Auricula  Society  (North'. 

I  beg  to  give  you  notice  that  the  annual  ineating  will  be  lielcl 
at  the  Old  Bull’s  Head,  Market  Place,  Manchester,  on  Saturday, 
January  31,  at  three  o’clock.  Busine.ss  :  To  pass  accounts,  elect 
officers,  revise  schedule,  arrange  place  of  exhibition,  &c. — J.  W. 
Bextley,  Hon.  Sec.,  Stakehill,  Castleton,  Manchester. 


Kew  Gardeners’  Social  Evening. 

The  under  gardeners  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  annually 
arrange  what  they  term  their  Social  Evening,  and  which  they 
pass  with  dancing,  and  songs,  and — loveniaking!  Over  fifty 
couples  paced  the  floor  ”  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  loth, 
in  the  boat-house  by  the  side  of  Father  Thames,  and  we  were 
assured  that  a  most  pleasant  and  very  successful  evening  was 
.spent . 

Munificence  of  a  Liverpool  Gentleman. 

Horticulturists  who  have  visited  Liverpool,  and  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beautiful  gla.ss  houses  stocked  with 
the  choicest  of  plants  at  Cleveley,  Allerton,  the  residence  of 
T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  so  admirably  cared  for  bj^ 
Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  the  respected  head  gardener,  will  learn  with 
pleasure  of  the  splendid  gift  which  Mr.  Timmis  has  offered  to 
Liverpool — vested  in  trustees  a  sum  of  £10,000  to  initiate  syste¬ 
matic  research  for  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  the  cure 
of  cancer,  which  will  be  carried  out  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  In¬ 
firmary  and  the  new  laboratories  of  experimental  medicine  in 
University  College. — R.  P.  R. 


A  Pseony  Association. 

According  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
as  expressed  at  the  Asheville  Convention,  President  Burton  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  advance  the  interest.s  of  the  Pteony. 
This  committee  met  and  organised  as  the  Pseony  Association  of 
the  S.A.E.  in  New  York,  October  30,  and  selected  Edwin  Lons¬ 
dale,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  as  president,  and  Geo.  C.  Watson, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  secretary.  The  association  has  power 
to  add  to  its  membership,  the  only  qualification  necessary  for 
membership  being  that  a  person  be  interested  in  the  Pseony, 
either  as  an  amateur  or  in  a  commercial  waju  Five  dollars  will 
be  the  cost  of  membership  in  the  association  the  fir.st  year,  and 
$3  per  annum  thereafter,  membership  in  the  Preony  Association 
also  including  membership  in  the  Society  of  American  Florists. 
An  American  trade  journal,  commenting  on  the  formation  of 
this  society,  says  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  National  Society  (S.A.F.)  to  constitute  an  association  in  this 
way. 

The  Seed  Order  and  a  Maze. 

Through  spending  a  pleasant  hour  again  this  evening 
(January  14)  with  my  ‘‘Journal,”  I  .see  your  correspondent 
writing  about  making  oiffi  the  seed  order  on  Boxing  Day.  I 
don’t  suppose  a.  great  many  do  it  then,  but  I  find  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  do  it  on  that  date,  when  the  men  are  away,  and  I 
have  done  so  for  years.  It  is  indeed,  as  your  corre.spondent 
adds,  a  relief  when  it  is  in  the  post,  when  one  has'  soi  many 
other  things  to  see  to.  But  I  am  chiefly  writing  to  you  about 
the  plan  of  a  maze  on  page  Gl.  Is  it  correct?  As  I  trace  it, 
you  cannot  use  the  two  outside  paths.  I  remember  .seeing  a 
maze  walked  out  by  my  daughter  a  few  years  ago  (which  I 
think  is  supposed  to  be  cut  out  pretty  well),  but  every  path 
was  traversed  ore  reaching  the  centre.  The  one  I  refer  to  is 
on  the  top  of  St.  Catherine’s  Hill,  Winche.ster.  Hants,  and 
perhaps  you  may  have  seen  it.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
thought  I  must  write-  to  ask  if  your  one  is  correct  -  W.  H., 
Bristol.  [You  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  two  outside  hedges 
arc  not  used  in  the  maze-plan  on  page  61 ;  but-  i.f  deciduous 
shrubs  are  used  in  the  planting,  these  outside  hedges  would 
render  the  maze  more  complex  (as  they  would  do  in  any  case), 
and  this  is  the  object  of  those  who  design  such  “cunning 
devices.” — Ed.] 


Fortune  for  a  Gardener. 

A  fortune  of  I'l.qOOO  has  been  inherited  by  Mr.  George  Wing, 
a  gardener,  who  up  to  a  year  or  two  since  acted  aiS  a  bellringer 
at  St.  Peters  Church,  Croydon.  The  money  was  left  by  his 
uncle. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Ihe  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the-  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “The 
Cultivation  of  the  Blue  Nymphtea  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  \  .M.H.,  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  Tuesday,  January  13,  ninety 
new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Countess  of 
Dudley,  Lady  Clayton  East,  Lady  Brooke,  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  W. 
Apperley,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bourkc. 

Gardeners  at  Football. 

H.  B.  May’s  (Edmonton)  v.  T.  Rochford’s  (Turnford). — The 
return  match  between  elevens  representing  the  employes  of  the 
above  well-known  market  firms  was  played  at  Angel  Road, 
London,  on  January  17.  A  most  evenly  contested  game  resulted 
in  a  win  for  the  Edmonton  team  by  4  goals  to  2.  The  first 
match,  played  in  October  at  Turnford,  ended  in  a  draw,  each 
side  .scoring  4  goals. 

Hull  and  American  Apples. 

A  peculiar  significance  attached  to  the  arrival  in  Hull  on 
the  l-5th  of  the  Milson  liner  Toronto.  On  board  the  ves.sel  were 
3,000  barrels,  or  about  IGO  tons  of  American  Baldwin,  Ru.s.set, 
and  New  York  Pippin  Apples,  the  largest  direct  private  con¬ 
signment  of  Apples  ever  brought  into  the  Third  Port.  The 
Hull  fruit  merchants  have  had  to  go  to  Liverpool  long  enough 
to  get  their  American  Apples.  Apparently  there  has  been  no 
other  way. 

Important  Appointment  in  Agricultural  Science. 

Mr.  William  An  gus,  B.iSc.,  lecturer  in  agriculture  at  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the 
Cheshire  County  Council’s  Agricultural  College  at  Holmes  Chapel. 
The  salary  is  £4o0  per  annum.  Mr.  Angus  is  the  son  of  a  farmer 
at  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  and  graduated  in  agricultural 
science  at  Aberdeen  University  in  1900.  Since  then  he  has  been 
engaged  on  the  .staff  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  had  done 
useful  experimental  work  at  the  Manor  Farm,  Garforth. 

Proposed  Recreation  Ground  for  Walton.  Liverpool. 

The  Liverpool  Corporation  propose  to  buy  a  piece  of  free¬ 
hold  ground  in  Rice  Lane,  Walton,  for  a  recreation  ground, 
and  for  this  purpose  Major  J.  Stewart,  R.E.,  attended  the 
municipal  offices  to  hear  an  application  from  the  Corporation 
to  borrow  a  .sum  of  £4,62-1.  The  assistant  solicitor,  Mr. 
G.  A.  J.  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Shelmerdine,  the  city  surveyor, 
were  the  chief  spokesmen,  stating  that  Stanley  Park,  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant,  was  the  only  open  space  available  for  the 
needs  of  this  largely  increasing  population.  As  thci’o  was  no 
oppo.sition,  the  Council  are  now  awaiting  the  answer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.-  R.  P.  R. 

Entertainment  to  the  Emplo.yes  of  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Robert  Ballantine,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  general  secretary,  assisted  bj-  several  members 
of  the  Society,  invited  to  .supper  the  whole  of  the  employes  of 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  by  way  of  expressing  their  obligations  to 
them  for  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Society’s  exhibitions,  and  also  to  show  sympathy  with  them  on 
their  loss  of  employment.  The  entertainment  took  place  at 
Fumagalli’s  Restaurant.  Wilton  Road,  ^’ictoria,  a  party  of 
thirty-eight  being  present.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Ballantine,  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  R.  Dean  presided,  supported  by 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  who  provided  an  excellent  musical  enter¬ 
tainment ;  Mr.  G(*orge  Prickett,  who  brought  Chry.santhemum 
blooms  for  the  decoration  of  the  table;  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson, 
IMr.  J.  McKerchar,  and  others.  A  sympathetic  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Ballantine.  A  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent, 
and  previous  to  separating  “  Auld  Lang  Syne”  was  sung  with 
much  feeling.  The  co.st  of  the  entertainment  was  defrayed  by 
private  subscription^;. 
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£400  a-year  for  a  Gardener, 

The  appointment  as  landscape  gardener  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  brings  to  Mr.  O.  Paul,  the  person  appointed,  the 
salary  of  2,000  dollars  a  year — over  £400. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Mackinnon  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
F.  A.  Newdigate-Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Weston-in- Arden, 
Nuneaton,  and  has  taken  over  his  new  charge  at  Arbury  Priory, 
Nuneaton.  *  *  H.  B.  Johns,  bead  gardener  to  the  late  Win. 

Congreve,  Esq.,  Burton  Hall,  Wirrall,  has  been  appointed  in 
the  same  capacity  to  Sir  Henry  Cochrane,  D.L.,  Woodbrook, 
Bray,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Prizes  for  the  Bothy  Plan. 

Out  of  the  thirteen  plans  sent  to  us  in  competition  as  per 
former  announcements,  we  have  selected  that  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  The  Gardens,  Cirencester  House,  Cirencester,  as  the 
best,  and  agreeing  in  every  point  with  our  stipulations.  He 
therefore  wins  the  first  prize  of  £3.  The  second  is  from  Mr. 
J.  Wilkinson,  Tyntesfield,  Flax  Bourton,  Somerset,  who  re¬ 
ceives  £1.  We  shall  reproduce  these,  and  have  something  to 
say  of  the  other  plans,  in  our  next. 

Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. 

We  have  received  the  tenth  annual  report  and  balance-sheet 
for  the  year  just  ended,  of  the  Birmingham  and  District  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Association.  The  report  is  satisfactory,  showing 
that  the  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  a  number  of 
new  members  have  joined  the  ranks.  An  earnest  appeal  is 
being  made  for  a  large  enlistment  of^nembers  during  the  coming 
year,  for  it  is  stated  that  such  a  pleasing  hobby  as  gardening  is, 
for  artizans  in  such  a  city  as  Birmingham  has  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  amateur  coterie  there.  The  list  of  essays  read  and 
of  prizes  won  at  the  meetings  of  1902  are  included  in  the  report. 
The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin,  of  58,  Gladstone  Road, 
Sparkbrook. 

Children’s  Gardens. 

This  is  a  simple  little  book  on  gardening,  written  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil  (author  of  a  “  History  of  Gardening  in 
England”),  and  published  by  Me.ssrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  at  the 
price  of  6s.  It  numbers  212  pages.  Sin  by  5in,  and  has  an 
index ;  illustrations  appear  on  many  of  the  pages.  The  con¬ 
tents  are  divided  into  four  sections,  one  for  each  season,  and 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil  discourses  charmingly  on  the  flowers  that 
appear  in  the  different  months,  and  tells  how  they  should  be 
cultivated.  Such  a  book  will  lead  an  interested  child’s  mind  a 
good  way  into  the  joys  and  jingles  of  gardening,  and  it  fills  a 
niche.  The  illustrations  of  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  seeds,  that 
embellish  and  lend  interest  to  the  concluding  pages  seem  to  us 
a  very  happy  addition.  The  book  is  presented  in  an  attractive 
state,  blue  cover  with  white  tracings,  and  the  figure  of  a  little 
boy  with  a  Rose  in  his  hand  is  .seen  on  the  front. 

The  liinnaean  Society  admits  Women  as  Fellows. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London 
was  held  at  Burlington  House  on  the  15th  inst.,  in  order  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  applying  for  a  supplementary  charter 
which  would  admit  of  the  election  of  women  to  the  Fellowship 
of  the  society.  The  president  moved  the  following  resolution  :  ■ — 
“  That  this  meeting,  approving  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London,  as  shown  in  the 
printed  statement  circulated,  hereby  authorises  the  council  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  supplementary  charter  em¬ 
bodying  the  said  alterations,  and  thereafter  to  preiaare  revised 
bye-laws  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter.” 
Professor  J.  Reynolds  Green,  seconded  the  motion.  Dr.  J. 
Murie  opposed  it.  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  observed  that  science 
was  of  no  country,  and  should  be  of  no  sex.  The  admission  of 
women  to  the  Fellowship  was  a  change  that  musti  come,  and 
they  should  he  leaders  rather  than  followers.  Mr.  W.  Carruthers 
€xpre.ssed  the  opinion  that  the  society  would  gain  credit  if  it 
led  the  way  in  this  matter,  and  by  admitting  women  he  was 
sure  they  would  be  taking  a  step  Avhich  wuuld  meet  with  uni¬ 
versal  approval.  The  motion  was  supported  by  several  other 
Fellows,  and  was  agreed  to  by  54  votes  to  17.  The  first  of  the 
suggested  changes  in  the  supplemental  charter,  which  was  put 
with  the  motion,  provided  that  Fellows  be  elected  “  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex.” 


Lectures  on  Horticulture  at  Haddenham. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  six  lectures  in  horticulture  was 
recently  given  by  Mr.  P.  Mann,  Stafi:  Instructor  to  the  Bucks 
County  Council,  at  the  Board  School. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society, 

On  Friday,  January  16,  Mr.  P.  Cochrane,  of  Anerley,  gave  a 
lecture  on  “  British  Botany,”  the  Rev.  Eynon  Davies  pre- 
, siding.  The  lecturer,  who  is  evidently  a  most  enthusiastic 
botanist,  thoroughly  entertained  those  present  by  the  clear 
way  he  imparted  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Hearty  votes 
of  thanks  were  accorded  both  lecturer  and  chairman. — T.  C. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  the  balance-sheet  .showed  a 
comparatively  small  credit  for  1902,  notwithstanding  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  of  the  ordinary  membership.  The  whole  of  the 
officers  and  committee  were  re-elected,  including  Professor  W. 
Hillhouse,  F.L.S.  (Birmingham  University),  president;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Latham,  chairman;  Mr.  W.  Jones,  vice-chairman;  Mr. 
W.  Gardiner,  librarian;  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  treasurer;  and  Mr. 
W.  L.  Deedman,  secretary. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Hazelton. 

Mr.  Hazelton,  who  is  about  to  sever  his  connection  with 
Longford  Castle  Gardens,  wus  on  Saturday,  January^  17,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  men  working  under  him  with  a  handsome  marble 
clock,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription.  Mr.  Hazelton’s  dealings 
with  his  assistants  have  always  been  marked  Avith  the  utmost 
consideration  and  kindness  consistent  Avith  a  due  regard  for  his 
employer’s  interests,  and  the  men  have  recorded  their  respectful 
regard  and  eisteem  in  the  above  manner. 

Progress  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

A  laboratory  has  been  opened  in  thei  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  at  Regent’s  Park,  in  which  classe  for  instruction 
in  botany  and  horticultural  chemistry  are  held  three  days  a 
Aveek.  Mr.  E.  J.  Schwartz,  Demonstrator  in  Botany  at  King’s 
College,  has  been  appointed  director,  and  he  has  now  completed 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  The  laboratory  has 
been  erected  and  equipped  under  the  aegis  of  the  Teohnical 
Education  Board,  and  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  it  may  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  more  ambitious  botanic  institute  in  connection 
Avith  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  took  place  at  the  Sunflower  Coffee 
Tavern,  George  Street,  a  week  ago,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson 
pre.sided.  Mr.  J.  Gregory  read  the  annual  report,  wliich  showed 
•  that  the  society  had  had  a  very  successful  year.  Eighteen  meet¬ 
ings  had  been  held,  Avhilst  at  the  last  annual  dinner  105  sat  down. 
The  committee  desired  to  thank  Mr.  F.  Lloyd  and  Alderman 
Page  for  their  a.ssistance  at  the  spring  shoAV.  Mr.  Bunyard  read 
the  balance-sheet,  Avhich  showed  total  receipts  £59  9s.,  and  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £2  10s.  Id.  up  to  December  31.  It  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Briscoe  had  taken  the  first  prize  for  an 
essay  on  propagation,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Briscoe  should 
read  his  paper  to  the  society  at  an  early  date.  The  president 
was  re-elected,  together  with  the  vice-presidents.  Mr.  G. 
Curling  Avas  elected  a  vice-pre.sident  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Gregoi'y.  The  other  officers  Avere  also  elected  for  the  en.suing 
year. 

Croydon  Gardeners’  Annual  Social  Dinner. 

The  third  annual  dinner  and  smoking  concert  of  the  Croydon 
and  District  Mutual  Improvement  Society  Avas  held  at  Croydon 
on  the  14th  inst.,  when  sixty-five  members  met  and  spent  a 
pleasant  eA^ening.  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid  presided,  Dr.  J.  Brooke 
Ridley  being  in  the  vice-chair,  and  amongst  others  w'ere  Mr. 
Stanley  Jast,  Messrs.  Osman  and  Jay  (Sutton),  Mr.  Roffey 
(secretary  Croydon  Horticultural  Society),  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Mr. 
Gregory,  Mr.  W.  Basket,  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  w' ell-known  hard 
working  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Boshier.  A  fair  toast-list  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  propositions  honoured.  The  Adce-chairman  gave 
that  of  “  The  Society,”  and  Mr.  Boshier  submitted  the  toast  of 
“  The  Kindred  Societies,”  Avhile  from  Mr.  P.  E.  Bunyard  came 
the  toast  of  “  Our  Chairman.”  The  society’s  prize  for  an  essay, 
won  by  Mr.  Briscoe,  Kcav,  Avas  presented  to  that  gentleman. 

]  This  was  “  The  Book  of  Gardening.” 
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Pear,  Marie  Louise. 


Pear,  Marie  Louise. 


This  variety  of  des.sert  Pear  is  cultivated  in  almost  every 
gentle-man’.s  garden,  and  opinions  are  •unanimous  in  proclaiming 
its  fruits  to  be  of  the  finest  flavour,  though  its  cropping 
qualities  are  less  certain  tlian  some  others  also  distinguished 
for  flavour.  Our  photograph  of  a  fruiting  branch  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  prolificacy,  and  this  picture  was  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  C.  Jones,  of  Ote  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

It  is  useful  to  compare  the  statements  made  of  this  Pear 
by  authorities,  and  of  these  we  place  Dr.  Hogg’s  description 
foremost,  and  he  says  of  it,  after  de.scribing  its  form  and 
appearances :  “  Flesh  white,  delicate,  buttery,  with  an  ex¬ 

ceedingly  rich,  sweet,  and  -vinous  flavour.”  The  author  of  “  The 
Fruit  Manual  ”  proceeds  to  say  that  it  is  “  a  dessert  Pear  of  the 
highest  merit;  ripe  in  October  and  November.  The  tree  is 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  succeeds  well  either  as  a  standard  or 
against  a  wall,  and  though  the  fimit  is  smaller  from  a  standard 
than  frojn  a  wall,  it  is  richer  in  flavour.  It  is  an  uncertain 
bearer,  and  produces  a  great  profusion  of  bloom,  which  tends 
to  weaken  the  development  of  fruit.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
recommended  to  thin  out  all  the  small  blooms  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  leaving  only  two  or  three  on  each  spur.  This  excellent 
variety  was  raised  in  1809  by  Abbe  Duquesne,  and  named  in 
honour  of  Marie  Louise,  the  consort  of  Napoleon.  It  was  sent 
to  this  country  in  1816,  by  Dr.  Van  Mons.  to  Mr.  Praddick,  of 
Thames  Ditton,  without  a.  name,  and  he  planted  it  in  a  field  as 
an  open  standard,  where  it  succeeded  so  well  and  produced  fruit 
so  different  in  appearance  to  those  growing  against  a  wall  that 
it  Avas  considered  a  distinct  variety,  and  was  named  Braddick’s 
Field  Standard.” 


Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard’s  opinion  on  hardy  fruit  is  always  of 
value.  His  fruit  catalogue  contains  this  description :  “  Large 
to  medium,  one  of  the  best  Pears  for  walls;  succeeds  in  all  soils 
and  situations  (except  cold  moist  places),  is  best  flavoured  from 
open  trees,  requires  frequent  root-pruning,  as  it  is  a  rapid 
grower;  richly  flavoured,  but  uncertain  in  bearing.  Double 
grafted,  or  on  Quince.”  He  makes  a  reference  to  Emile  d’Keyst, 
of  which  he  says :  “  It  equals  Marie  Louise  in  quality,  is  hardier, 
and  bears  very  much  better.” 

Turning  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons’  opinion,  we  find  it 
stated  that  this  is  “  one  of  the  finest  Pears  grown,  best  on  a 
wall,  but  thrives  as  an  orchard  tree.”  Other  opinions  reiterate 
these  remarks. 


Birds  V.  Gardening, 

{Concluded  from  page  9.' 

A  common  plea  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  upon  the 
above-enumerated  seed  destroyers  is  that  though  they  devour 
our  choicest  garden  seeds  they  almost  balance  the  account 
by  eating  large  quantities  of  weed  seed.  This  argument 
has  been  advanced  by  almost  every  writer  in  favour  of  birds, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  think  a  great  deal  too  much  has  been 
made  of  it.  A  weed  left  to  itself  sheds  perhaps  some 
thousands  of  seeds  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
come  up  in  a  mass  so  numerous  that  their  very  number  tends 
to  smothering  and  weakness  rather  than  healthy  growth  and 
further  increase.  Watch  a  bird  attack  that  plant ;  he  tousles 
it  about  and  scatters  the  seeds  over  four  times  the  area  they 
would  naturally  have  covered,  and  though  he  may  perhaps 
account  for  50  or  even  75  per  cent,  of  the  crop  seeds,  the 
remainder,  thanks  to  his  efforts,  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
coming  to  perfection  than  wind  and  weather  unaided  would 
have  given  it.  I  have  spoken  of  some  troubles  of  the 
gardener  early  in  the  season  ;  but  perhaps  that  which  touches 
many  people  most  nearly  is  the  theft  and  damage  done  to 
ripening  fruit  Avhen,  after  much  trouble  and  many  dangers, 
the  crop  is  almost  within  their  reach. 

Among  fruit  robbers  the  blackbird  is  the  king,  being 
raised  “  to  that  bad  eminence  ”  by  his  appetite  and  the 
catholicity  of  his  tastes.  Every  kind  of  small  fruit  suffers 
from  the  blackbird’s  attentions,  and  when  these  fail  it 
attacks  the  Apples  and  Pears,  especially  fruits  growing  on 
bushes  or  espaliers  which  are  low  enough  to  be  reached 
from  the  ground.  We  have  had  to  trap  them  by  hundreds 
the  last  year  or  two  to  save  any  fruit  at  all  for  ourselves  from 
the  nurseries,  the  dry  summers  we  have  lately  experienced 
having  made  them  unusually  troublesome.  When  the  Goose¬ 
berries  ripen  at  Lowdham  the  blackbirds  are  reinforced  by 


flocks  of  missel-thrushes,  which  are  more  numerous  there 
than  in  any  place  I  have  seen  ;  in  fact  before  we  moved  to 
Lowdham  I  had  never  known  the  missel-thrush  to  be  at  all 
troublesome. 

Game  birds  are  not  usually  included  in  a  list  of  garden 
denizens,  but  in  some  of  those  attached  to  country  mansions 
pheasants  are  a  serious  nuisance,  pulling  up  Tulips  and  other 
bulbs  and  pecking  things  to  pieces,  often  apparently  from 
mere  curiosity  ;  they  are  also  rather  clumsy  walkers,  tramp¬ 
ling  under  foot  tender  and  brittle  plants.  Partridges,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  quite  harmless,  though  not  often  seen  in  a 
garden.  I  had  last  autumn  great  pleasure  in  watching  a 
covey  of  thirteen  which  visited  my  garden  regularly  without 
any  fear  as  to  evil  resulting  from  their  presence.  Peafowl 
add  a  grace  to  ancient  gardens,  but  none  to  the  gardener 
(unless  fluency  in  “  language  ”  be  described  as  such),  being 
far  more  destructive  than  pheasants.  I  was  reminded  this 
afternoon  not  to  forget  the  lark  in  my  list  of  feathered 
enemies,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  some  reason  for  its 
inclusion  as  it  makes  great  havoc  among  Clover  in  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  eating  all  the  heart  out  of  the  plants.  This 
is  a  farmer’s  trouble,  but  it  also  visits  the  garden  and  com¬ 
pletely  skeletonises  all  the  spring  Cabbage.  No  one  would 
be  Philistine  enough  to  Avish  to  lose  the  "  fine  careless 
rapture  ”  of  the  skylark’s  song,  but  at  the  same  time  one  is 
led  to  regard  the  slight  annual  thinning  of  its  numbers  for 
table  purposes  as  so  far  beneficial  as  not  to  call  for  dis¬ 
couragement. 

Turning  now  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  one  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  chronicle  a  small  army  of  friends  whose 
manner  of  life  causes  the  gardener  to  regard  them  with  un¬ 
mixed  benevolence.  These  are  the  purely  insectivorous 
birds,  including,  among  residents,  the  modest  hedge- 
sparrow.  the  graceful  wagtail,  the  lively  wren,  and  the 
robin.  This  last,  though  sanctified  by  common  sentiment  in 
this  country,  is  a  pugnacious  little  rascal,  fighting  to  the 
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death  intruders  on  the  small  domain  he  has  marked  out  as 
his  own  ;  he  has  also  one  blot  on  his  character,  his  principles 
failing  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  honesty  when  ripe  Cherries 
are  about.  Among  the  migratory  hosts  all  the  warblers,  the 
chift'-chaff,  willow-wren,  white-throat,  fly-catchers,  &c..  are 
without  reproach  and  ought  to  be  carefully  protected.  The 
cuckoo,  too,  though  needing  a  kindly  veil  over  its  domestic 
affairs,  is  a  gardener’s  friend,  being  a  destroyer  of  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  is  the  only  bird  I  know  of  which  will  tackle  the 
long-haired  section  of  them. 

.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  several  of  our  most  actively  useful 
birds  have  at  times  lapses  from  their  ordinary  standard  of 
life,  which  bring  them  under  the  ban  of  the  gardener,  who  is 
apt  on  such  occasions  to  forget  their  iDrevious  good  deeds  and 
insert  them  on  his  black  list.  The  starling,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  our  very  finest  grub  and  caterpillar  destroyers,  but 
his  extraordinary  infatuation  for  Cherries  often  leads  him 
to  an  untimely  end,  as  nothing  but  shot  will  keep  him  from 
them.  I  have  had  starlings  come  and  sit  on  the  same  branch 
with  me  and  share  the  feast  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  there 
by  special  invitation.  Of  all  Nature’s  checks  on  insect  life 
the  tit  family,  are  (among  birds)  the  most  effective,  and  to 
watch  a  pair  of  blue  tits  when  feeding  a  big  family  (a  dozen 
or  fourteen  is  not  uncommon)  is  a  wonderful  lesson  ;  one 
would  think  some  good-natured  friend  had  shot  a  cartload 
of  caterpillars  close  to  their  nest,  so  many  do  they  bring,  and 
so  marvellously  short  is  the  time  occupied  in  procuring  a 
beakful.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  discounts  its  many 
undoubted  services  by  that  most  annoying  trick  of  pecking 
little  holes  in  the  stalk  end  of  all  oip-  very  best  Pears  in  the 
autumn,  spoiling  their  appearance  and  inducing  premature 
decay. 

The  great  tit,  too,  though  equally  useful,  is  often  shot 
by  bee-keepers  owing  to  its  penchant  for  bees,  which  he 
devours  one  by  one  as  they  aiDpear  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hive  in  answer  to  his  taps  on  the  alighting  board.  However, 
in  spite  of  these  delinquencies  we  have  no  greater  friend 
than  the  tits,  and  I  always  help  them  through  the  winter  by 
suspending  a  few  bones  and  a  small  net  of  suet  bn  a  tempo¬ 
rary  gallows  as  soon  as  cold  weather  sets  in,  taking  care  that 
it  "is  commanded  by  the  breakfast-room  window,  their 
acrobatic  feats  as  they  remove  the  scraps  of  meat  from  the 
bones  being  a  constant  source  of  amusement.  The  great, 
blue,  and  coal  tits  are  constant  visitors,  and  they  are  some¬ 
times  joined  by  the  shyer  marsh  tit. 

The  song  thrush  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  our 
garden  visitors,  but  I  have  not  mentioned  it  previously,  as 
its  tendencies  are  neutral  rather  than  very  active  for  or 
against  gardening.  Its  partiality  for  snails  is  too  well  known 
to  need  mention,  and  the  favourite  stone  upon  which  it 
cracks  their  shells  is  a  familiar  feature  ;  but  worms  appear 
to  form  the  major  part  of  its  dietary,  and  as  these  cair 
scarcely  be  classed  as  pests  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  claim 
on  our  gratitude  in  this  direction.  Strawberries  and  bush 
fruits  suffer  rather  heavily  from  the  thrush’s  attentions, 
especially  in  dry  seasons  ;  but  the  trouble  only  lasts  a  short 
time,  and  is  so  fully  compensated  for  by  its  glorious  song 
that  a  small  investment  in  herring  netting  is  vastly  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  destruction  of  the  best  of  our  common  songsters. 

I  am  afraid  my  paper  is  getting  too  long,  or  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of  the  owl  and  kestrel,  both 
common  victims  of  igirorant  game  preservers  ;  the  first  never 
and  the  second  seldom  offends  in  this  direction,  and  yet  w^e 
are  constantly  overrun  with  mice,  which  destroy  our  Crocuses 
and  devour  our  newly  sown  seeds  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  grow  because  the  two  birds  which  live  almost  entirely 
upon  them  are  never  allowed  a  fair  chance.  In  closing  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend  the  protection  of  our 
feathered  friends  to  any  intelligent  audience,  but  I  may 
remind  you  of  one  of  the  best  methods  of  encouraging  them 
which  has  up  to  the  present  been  much  neglected  in  this 
country,  viz.,  the  placing  of  nesting  boxes  up  and  down  the 
garden  and  orchard.  These  are  now  sold,  made  out  of  un¬ 
barked  wood,  so  as  to  have  a  natural  and  not  too  conspicuous 
appearance,  and  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  from  those 
suitable  to  starling,  to  fly-catcher,  and  blue  tit. 

My  remarks  on  injurious  birds  would  seem  to  want  their 
logical  conclusion  without  some  suggestioir  as  to  lessening 
their  depredations,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  offer 
much  for  your  consideration  in  this  line.  As  regards  the 
sparrow  I  should  like  to  see  a  national  society  for  his  sup¬ 
pression,  but  am  afraid  our  individual  powers  are  very 
limited.  The  trap,  in  form  of  a  lobster  pot,  which  is  much 


advertised,  is  effective  where  pheasant  or  laoultry  feeding 
Vnings  flocks  together,  but  is  almost  useless  otherwise  ; 
poison  is  unlawful  and  dangerous,  and  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  gun  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  scares  away  our 
friends  while  reducing  the  number  of  our  enemies.  Scaring 
devices  for  driving  birds  away  become  familiar  so  soon  as 
scarcely  to  repaj'-  the  trouble  of  erection,  witness  the  old  tale 
of  the  nest  up  the  scarecrow’s  sleeve.  I  think  the  best  plan 
is  to  protect  the  choicer  fruits,  and  if  possible  grow  enough 
of  the  common  ones  to  spare  a  share  to  the  birds  without 
too  much  regret.  I  may  mention  under  the  heading  of  pro¬ 
tectors  that  a  small  card  with  a  slit  in  it  may  be  fixed  over 
a  Pear  in  a  second  by  simply  opening  the  slit  and  pushing  it 
on  to  the  stalk,  and  that  this  is  an  efficient  guard  against 
tits. 

With  regard  to  Strawberries,  one  of  our  foremen  evolved 
one  of  the  best  guards  last  summer  which  I  have  seen  out  of 
some  lengths  of  old  wire  netting.  This  was  3ft  wide, 
and  by  bending  it  down  the  centre  he  formed  an  arch  wide 
enough  to  cover  a  row,  with  the  great  advantage  that  the 
birds  could  not  weigh  it  down  by  sitting  on  it  and  peck  the 
fruit  through  the  meshes,  as  they  do  with  herring-netting  ; 
it  was  also  much  easier  to  remove  and  replace.  I  might  add 
a  word  of  approval  for  the  “  Gooseberry  garden,”  a  small 
quarter  planted  with  the  best  flavoured  varieties  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  house,  so  to  sjoeak,  of  wire  netting  high  enough 
to  walk  under.  This  is  highly  recommended  to  those  who 
prefer  to  eat  their  own  fruit  from  the  bushes  instead  of  after 
it  has  been  spoilt  by  gathering  and  keeping.  As  a  ride  seed 
and  fruit  protection  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  wholesale 
destruction  of  birds  ;  it  is  almost  as  cheap  in  the  long  run  ; 
while  every  lover  of  Nature  will  admit  that,  though  bird 
ravages  are  trjdng  at  times  to  temper  and  pocket,  a  garden 
without  its  natural  and  proper  feathered  population  w'ould 
lose  more  than  half  its  charm. — A  pai>er  read  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club.  Alarch  11,  1902,  by  Charles  E.  Pearson, 

F.K.H.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

- - 

Notes  on  Fruit. 

Pine-apples. 

Though  Pine-apples  have  given  place  to  otlier  fruits  in  niany 
o.stablishnients,  they  are  still  grown  to  niucli  higher  pre.sentable 
appearance  and  of  better  quality  than  imported  fruit  in  some 
gardens,  hence  a  few  notes  from  time  to  time  will  be  useful. 

Plants  for  Early  Summer  Fruiting. 

The  plants  which  completed  their  growth  early  last  autumn, 
and  have  been  treated  by  re.sting,  so  as  to  start  promptly  when 
subjected  to  more  heat,  and  thus  push  fruit  early  in  the  year, 
will  now  be  doing  so;  if  not.  they  must  be  accelerated  by  extra 
care  and  attention,  which  will  be  fully  repaid  by  the  fruit  ripening 
at  a  time  when  it  is  most  in  request  for  parties,  during  what  i^ 
known  as  the  London  season,  good  Enville  and  Queens,  with 
neat  crowns  and  good  bright  colour,  being  appreciated.  Take 
every  advantage,  therefore,  of  suitable  weather  to  afford  in- 
crea'<cd  heat  during  the  day.  Allow  the  temperature  to  rise 
to  80deg  before  giving  air.  then  .with  moderate'  ventilation,  let 
it_rise  to  8-jdeg  or  90deg.  closing  at  8odeg,  the  night  temperature 
being  gradually  raised  to  70deg  and  Todeg  by  day  by  artificial 
means,  unless  the  weather  he  dull  and  cold,  wdien  odeg  le.ss 
will  be  more  suitable.  The  moisture  will  need  to  be  increased 
correspondingly  with  the  temperature,  but  do  not  syringe  the 
plants  or  the  hot-water  pipes,  yet  maintain  a  genial  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  unheated  surfaces  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Keep  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  8odeg  to  90deg 
for  Queens,  other  varieties  about  bdeg  less.  Look  the  plants 
over  onee  a  week  for  watering,  and  when  they  need  a  supply 
afford  weak  liquid  manure,  such  as  11b  Peruvian  guano  to  twenty 
gallons  of  water,  strained  before  irse,  at  the  same  temperaturo 
as  the  plunging  material. 

Fruiting  Plants. 

Ordinary  fruiting  plants  should  have  a  temperature  at  night 
of  (iOdeg  to  65deg,  Gldeg  by  day  in  dull  weather,  especially  cold, 
70deg  to  7.jdeg  in  mild,  with  a  little  sun,  ventilating  at  75deg, 
allowing  an  advance  to  80deg  with  sun,  at  which  close  the  house, 
sprinkling  the  paths  and  walls  at  the  same  time. 

SuccESSioNAL  Plants. 

Sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  plant.s  in  slow,  yet  steady 
development  of  growth  is  neces.sary  in  this  department.  That 
will  be  secured  by  a  night  temperature  of  oodeg  to  GOdeg,  and 
GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  day,  advancing  to  70deg  to  75deg  from  sun 
heat,  with  moderate  ventilation,  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy  plant, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moderately  dry,  as  too  much  moisture 
at  the  pre.sent  time,  either  at  the  roots  or  in  the  air,  tends 
to  a  soft  attenuated  growth. — Practice. 
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Cheap  Book  cn  Tre{s  and  Shrubs. 

In  the  review  of  “Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Gardens,” 
page  Oo,  it  is  mentioned  that  “  Webster’s  ‘  Ornamental  Flower¬ 
ing  Trees  and  Shrubs,’  till  it  went  out  of  print,  tvas  greatly  in 
demand,  being  very  cheap  and  very  useful.”  I  might  say  that, 
there  are  still  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  for  disposal, 
and  that  I  hope  before  long  to  publish  a  third  edition,  bringing 
the  whole  up-to-date.  -  A.  I).  '\’','ebstkk. 


Book  on  Table  Decorations. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  your  correspondent’s 
(Mr.  George  Hockney)  remarks  on  page  49  in  your  issue  of 
last  week.  Since  his  transactions  with  Mr.  D.  W.  Morgan,  the 
premises  at  Westminster  have  been  pulled  down  for  improve- 
jnents,  and  the  business  transferred  to  8,  St.  Mary-at-Hill, 
London.  E.C'.,  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Morgan  and  Com¬ 
pany.  We  enclose  a  copy  of  our  latest  catalogue,  and  .shall 
bo  plea.sed  to  send  Mr.  Hockney  one  upon  receipt  of  his 
address.  Low’si  book  on  “  Table  Decoration  ”  is  now  quite  out 
cf  print,  and  there  is  unfortunately  no  other  in  the  market  at 
present  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  its  place. — Mougan  and 
Co.MPANV. 

•  • - 


Emi^ratioi|. 

As  emigration  is  much  talked  of  at  present,  perhap.s  a  few 
Avords  from  one  cvho  emigrated  to  Canacla  (but  returned  owing 
to  failing  health)  might  not  be'  cut  of  place.  I  started  from 
Liverpool  on  the  Allan  boat,  Tunisian,  in  April  of  1900,  and, 
after  a  good  voyage  of  nine  days,  reached  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
All  the  passengers  for  Manitoba  lauded  here,  and  then  the  boat 
started  for  Portland,  in  Maine,  U.S.A.,  cvliich  port  we  entered 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.  As  my  destination  was  Hamilton, 
in  Ontario,  I  took  the  train  (Grand  Trunk  Raihvay)  direct  for 
Toronto.  At  this  station  I  changed,  and  arrived  in  Hamilton 
after  nineteen  hours’  travelling. 

This  town  is  very  prettily  situated,  and  is  called  the  Birming- 
hani  of  Canada,  having  large  manufactories  of  all  kinds.  I 
stayed  seme  day.s  ivitli  friends,  and  then  settled  in  a  boarding- 
hou.se,  with  board  and  lodgings  at  fp3  (12s.  (id.)  per  week.  A 
florist  offering  me  ivork  at  $1  (4s.  2d.)  a  day,  I  accepted  it,  and 
stopped  there  about  three  months;  but,  getting  dissatisfied  with 
the  pay,  I  left  him  and  purchased  a  ticket  for  Winnipeg.  I 
secured  one  ivhich  enabled  me  to  travel  partly  by  train,  partlj' 
by  water,  and  so  did  the  first  stage  (from  Hamilton  to  Owen 
8'ound)  by  rail.  At  the  latter  place  I  boarded  a  small  vessel, 
and,  after  about  forty-four  hours’  steaming  up  Lake  Superior, 
Are  reached  Fort  William,  and  Avere  very  glad  to  land,  as  the 
passage  had  been  rough,  and  most  of  the  passengers  felt  queer,  to 
.tay  the  least.  -Same  day  I  caught  a  train  (Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
A\ay)  for  the  We.st,  and,  travelling  all  night,  arrived  in  Winnipeg, 
'Manitoba,  early  next  morning. 

I  found  lodgings  ffl  Aveek  dearer  than  in  Ontario,  but  only 
stopped  in  the  toAvn  a  Aveek,  as  the  population  of  49,000  only 
boasted  of  four  or  fiA^e  florists,  and  these  Avanted  no  more  hands. 
I  finally  Avent  on  a  farm,  and  can  recommeiAd  this  for  a  lonely, 
free,  and  healthy  life.  The  Avork  is  somcAvhat  rough,  although 
the  pay  is  good,  averaging  $200  (£41  13s.  4d.)  yearly,  Avith  board 
and  lodgings.  I  returned  fifteen  months  after  going  out,  coming 
direct  by  rail  from  Winnipeg  to  Montreal,  having  booked  a 
passage  on  the  Beaver  line,  and  thus  home. 

The  things  that  struck  me  most  in  the  North-West  Avere 
the  splendid  sunsets  and  sunrises,  the  vivid  colouring  of  all 
autumn  foliage,  and  the  fertility  of  the  black  clay  soil.  The 
long  summer  days  are  loAmly,  the  amount  of  sunshine  seeming 
marvellous  to  a  ncAV  comer.  The  Avinters  are  just  a.s  cold  as 
the  summers  are  hot,  the  most  frost  I  experienced  being  40deg 
beloAv  zero  F.  What  would  young  I'inglish  gardeners  think  if 
they  had  to  fight  72deg  of  frost  ?  To  sum  up,  I  Avould  say.  Don’t 
go  to  Canada  if  you  liave  dreams  of  a  gentleman’s  life;  but  if 
you  Avish  to  become  independent,  and  have  already  a  sound  con¬ 
stitution,  and  not  afraid  of  honest  labour,  then  you  Avill  find 


our  nearest  colony  a  poor  man’s  country.  You  Avill  Avork  hardi’r, 
earn  more  money,  and  spend  more;  but  there  is  not  such  keen 
competition,  and  the  adA'antage.s  are  far  superior  to  those  existing 
in  Kngland. — W.  F. 


Vagaries  of  Birds. 

A  correspondc  nt  alludes  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  mi.schief  caused  by  birds  in  a  garden  arises  from  their  Avant 
cf  AAiiter  to  drink.  I  haAm  even  seen  it  giAmn  as.  a  rea.son  for 
sparroAvs  picking  off  Crocus  and  Apple  floAvers,  though  hoAV  these 
wanton  acts  could  satisfy  thirst  Avas  not  .stated.  Encoui’agement 
is  given  in  our  churchyard  by  the  authorities  for  the  placing 
of  natural  floAver.s  on  the  graA'cs  in  cross  or  Avreath-shaped 
troughs  of  Avater ;  but  considerable  discouragement  has  in  many 
case,s  been  experieirccd  by  finding  the  floAvers  ruthlessly  dis¬ 
arranged,  pulled  out,  and  even  scattered  about  some  inches 
away  from  the  Avater-troughs.  This  Avas  evidently  the  Avoi'k  of 
birds,  and,  of  course,  the  usual  excuse  Avas  soon  forthcoming — 
the  poor  things  are  thirsty,  and  Avant  to  get  at  the  Avatcr.  In 
A'ain  I  pointed  cut  that  there  is  a  good-sized  river  Avithin  less 
than  100  yard.s  of  the  furthest  end  of  the  churchyard,  Avith  in 
cue  place,  at  least,  a  very  .sloping  bank  Avherei  the  smallest 
bird  could  easily  drink.  No ;  it  must  be  for  the  Avater.  so  I 
arranged  that  a  little  pan  of  Avatcr,  repleni.shed  Avhenever  fresh 
floAvers  Avere  supplied,  should  be  placed  beside  the  cross  of  floAvers 
on  a  certain  grave.  As  a  result,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  think 
the  floAvers  Avere  disturbed  as  often  as  they  had  been  before, 
but  they  Avere  thusi  still  pulled  out  and  scattered  sometimes 
sufficiently  to  shoAv  this  Avas  not  the  root  of  the  matter.  And 
thru  one  day  I  caught  the  mi.schicf-maker  actually  at  Avork. 
To  my  sui’indsc,  it  Avas  not  a  sparroAv,  but  a  blackbird.  He  Avas 
•standing  on  the  edge  of  the  trough  at  the  end  and  throAving 
out  the  floAvers  right  and  left  Avith  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
energy.  I  Avaited,  absolutely  still.  He  jraused,  and  did  not 
driidv;  and  then,  seeing  me,  for  it  Avas  impossible  to  hide,  flcAV 
aAvay.  What  do  I  say?  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  merely  the  in- 
.«tinct  of  the  bird  to  uioa’c  anything  moveable  on  the  ground, 
such  as  dead  leaves,  Ac.,  to  search  for  possible  food  in  the  Avay 
of  slugs  and  Avorms.  I  think  that  lately  the  floAvers  have  not 
been  disturbed  so  much;  the  birds  have  learnt  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  it,  perhaps,  and  eA’entually  Avill  leave  them 
alone. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


Reflexing  the  Petals  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Jefferies  and  Mr.  Roberts  certainly  deserve  credit  in 
the  A'enture  they  have  made  to  openly  “  tackle  ”  the  question 
of  petal  manipulation,  such  as  is  practised  by  many  exhibitors 
noAvadays.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  Mr.  Molyneux  surprised 
me,  as  doubtless  he  did  many  Avho  admire  his  rare  judgment 
and  Avide  knoAvledge  of  the  exhibition  floAver.  I  quite  expepted 
that  he  Avould  have  made  a  stand  against  a  practice  that  certainly 
is  unnatural.  We  look  to  Mr.  Molyneux  as  a  staunch  supporter 
of  all  that  is  perfect,  Avell  developed,  and  Avell  displayed;  but 
Ave  certainly  did  not  look  for  the  admis.sion  of  this  “  neAv  laAV  ” 
in  Japanese  incurved  floAvcrs. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  the  enthu,siast  Avho  visits  the 
shoAv  Avith  open  note  book  in  Avhich  to  record  the  names  of  lunv 
and  fresh  comers  for  future  investment,  must  in  due  time  find 
he  ha.s  been  misled  Avhen  the  floAver,  instead  of  being,  as  he 
saAV  it  exhibited,  a  beautiful  reflexed  one,  doA'cloping  a  habit 
just  the  opposite.  I,  hoAvever,  feel  this  much  to  be  a  foregone 
certainty,  that  unle.ss  societies  make  it  a  condition  calling  for 
the  judge’s  disqualification,  the  reflexing  of  the  petals  of  some 
of  these  kinds  Avhich  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the  practice 
Avill  go  on  indefinitely,  for  though  in  sympathy  Avith  the  vicAvs 
expres.sed  by  Messrs.  Jefferies  ami  Roberts,  I  am,  hk('  i\lr. 
Molyneux,  bound  to  admit  that  it  “  brightens  up  ”  a  stand  avou- 
deyfully  Avhen  varieties  of  the  W.  R.  Church  type  are  deftly 
handled. 

An  effective  means  of  .stopping  the  practice  Avill  be  fouml 
only  by  the  National  and  other  societies  making  it  punishable 
by '  disqualification,  or  by  dividing  the  reflexed  and  incurving 
kinds  into  separate  classes,  making  one  inadmissible  in  the 
other.  It  Avould  then  at  once  become  illegal  to  make  a  ri'flexed 
floAver  out  of  an  incurved  one,  Avhich  the  mixing  of  the  sections 
noAV  admits.  There  is  abundant  material  for  both,  though 
personally  I  do  not  admire  the  rigidne.ss  of  the  incurA'od  Japanese 
.stamd  alone.  Nor  does  such  a  class  appear  popular  Avith 
exiubitors,  for  with  classes  proA-ided  they  do  not  “  fill”  as  do 
those  Avhere  all  are  equally  qualified.  The  noAv  practice  of  turn- 
ino-  the  floAvers  inside  out  seems  to  jointly  enlist  sympathy  and 
disao-reement,  for  there  are  persons  I  have  found  Avilling  to  do 
botln  Querv:  When  doctors  differ,  avIio  shall  decide?— R. 
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Societies. 


SciEDtiflc  Committes,  Jan.  13. 

Present  :  Dr.  ^I.  '1’.  iNFastevs  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Baker,  Oclel), 
.Saunders,  Worsdell,  Bowles,  and  Holmes,  Drs.  Keiidle  and  Cooke, 
Uevs.  W.  Wilks  and  ti.  Henslow  (hon^see.) 

Mczercon  dying. — Mr.  Holmes  showed  specimens,  and  remarked 
upon  the  suddenness  with  which  they  died  off.  Dr.  Cooke  undertook 
to  examine  and  report  upon  them. 

Llamincnlus  arvensis. — He  also  referred  to  this  plant  as  said  by 
.Sowerhy  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep.  Though  the  genus  is  generally 
more  or  less  poisonous,  this  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
specially  noticed  by  other  writers. 

Cedrus  Deodara.  -  Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  a  male  catkin  of  this  tree, 
which  had  become  proliferous,  bearing  several  branches,  all  being 
staminiferous. 

I’inns  Bungeanci,  bark.^Dv.  Masters  showed  a  specimen  of  the 
hark  of  this  tree  from  China,  which  was  silvery  white  and  sealing  off'. 
Though  cultivated  in  England,  it  had  not  as  yet  produced  a  white 
hark.  He  mentioned  that  Abies  Arizonica  had  a  similar  hark,  both 
resembling  that  of  the  common  Birch. 

Mnize  a  ndrogipious. — Dr.  Masters  a  so  showed  specimens,  received 
from  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey,  of  Brisbane,  i^lueensland,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  typical  examples  :—(l)  This  had  one  small  cob  of  grains 
arising  from  the  base  of  nine  male  spikes ;  single  female  flowers  were 
scattered  at  intervals  on  the  latter,  both  near  the  bases  and  summits. 

(2)  F’ifteen  male  spikes  had  one  terminated  with  a  small  cob  ;  isolated 
female  flowers  were  scattered  throughout  among  the  male  flowers. 

(3)  This  had  about  twelve  male  spikes,  all  being  female  below  and 
terminated  by  male  flowers  above  ;  the  whole  formed  a  dense  mass  of 
small  cobs,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  proliferous  cob  with  male 
flowers  above. 

Bractical  Polliiia  ion. — Mr.  Davidson,  of  Fanners.  'Wickham 
Bishops,  Essex,  described  an  ingenious  method  of  artificial  fertilisation 
of  flowers,  as  follows I  have  adopted  a  method  of  economising 
pollen,  the  oixlinary  eamers-hair  brush  being  very  wasteful.  If  a  stick 
of  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  briskly  on  the  coat  sleeve  as  for  electrical 
experiment,  and  then  presented  to  the  flower,  the  i)ollen  flies  to  it  and 
adheres.  Every  particle  can  thus  be  utilised  far  more  easily  than 
with  a  brush."’ 

Climbing  Plants.  -Av.  Davidson  also  forwarded  the  observations  he 
had  made  on  Hoyas,  Aa. ; — •  1  have  had  a  number  of  Hoya  earnosa 
plants  under  observation  for  a  considerable  time,  and  though  they 
twist  resolutely  enough  in  one  direction  during  the  day.  the  hours  of 
darkness  usually  appear  to.have  been  a  period  of  indecision,  the  work 
of  the  day  being  sometimes  more  or  less  undone  during  the  night. 
While  they  are  decided  enough  in  twdsting  their  wniy  up  living  plants, 
they  show  no  such  decision  in  climbing  up  dead  supports.  For 
instance,  if  1  slightly  untwist  a  Hoya  from  a  growing  plant,  it  coils 
round  again  in  a  very  short  time,\vhereas  if  a  stick  is  substituted 
for  a  plant  the  Hoya  almost  never  regains  its  old  position  without 
assistance.’"  It  was  thought  by  the  Committee  that  this  difference 
was  more  due  to  the  smooth  or  rough  nature  of  the  surface  than  the 
fact  of  the  support  being  either  alive  or  dead. 

Yucca  reenrva. — 3Ir.  ^Vorsley  sent  some  leaves,  upon  which  ]3r. 
Cooke  reported  as  follow’s  : — '‘The  leaves  of  the  Yucca  recurva  exhibit 
long  dark  streaks,  which  1  have  observed  before,  Imt  could  never 
attribute  to  any  specific  form  of  fungus.  In  the  present  instance  1 
have  tailed  to  discover  any  hyplne  or  spores,  but  probably  if  watched 
there  might  be  some  future  development.  At  present  there  is  no 
evidence  of  fungus  parasitism,  and  1  do  not  remember  that  any  has 
been  recorded  as  affecting  the  leaves  of  Yucca.” 

Hoganbernj  roots.— Av.  F.  Sharpe,  of  Westbury,  Wilts,  sent  some 
roots  bearing  nodules,  upon  which  Dr.  Cooke  reports  as  follows: 

••  The  nodules  on  roots  of  this  plant  resemble  most  of  the  root  nodules 
which  1  have  examined  in  giving  no  definite  clue  to  any  parasitism. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  bacteria  as  far  as  1  can  detect 
(350  diams) ;  and  nothing  has  resulted  from  preserving  them  for  twelve 
days  in  a  damp  atmosphere.” 

Celcriac.—  \')r.  Cooke  reports  as  follows  upon  the  spc'cimens  sent  to 
the  last  meeting: — "Roots  marked  wnth  discoloured  blotches  or  stains 
internally,  and  sometimes  in  circles  or  segments,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  periplun-y.  Tlu'  discoloured  tissue  did  not  exhibit  any  trace, 
of  hyplne  or  anything  further  than  the  discolouration  of  the  cell 
{•ontents.  1  can  see  no  indication  or  suspicion  of  fungus  jnirasitism.” 
The  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  given  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  his  repoils. 

Peas  attacked  by  grubs. — 3Ir.  Baker  Inmught  a  sample  of  wrinkled 
Peas  badly  attacked  by  grubs,  upon  w  hich  iMr.  Sutton  has  reported  as 
tollow'S  There  is  notliing  whatcvei'  in  the  condition  of  the  Peas  to 
indicate  aiiy  injury  beyond  that  produced  by  the  maggot  which  is 
common  in  Cireen  I’eas.  It  is  always  the  case  in  shelling  endinary 
Peas  that  a  certain  proportion  are  maggoty.  The  condition  of  the 
sample  is  entirely  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  the  wet  and  cold 
summer  greatly  increased  the  proportion  of  inaggotv  seeds.  Not  one 
of  the  seeds  appears  to  be  attacked  by  the  Pea  weevil,  and  wminkled 
IVas  grown  in  England  are  very  seldom  weevilled.  'J’he  onlv  sorts  of 
English  growth  iisually  attacked  arc  the  early  round 'seeded  kinds, 
and  then  only  in  hot  dry  summers,  and  when  grown  on  light  drv  soil. 


I  doubt  whether  any  sample  of  English  Peas  of  last  yea.'’s  harvest  was 
at  all  seriously  attacked  )jy  the  weevil  owing  to  the  absence  of  sun 
and  heat.” 

Kewpon  (Mon.)  Gardeners’ :  Culture  of  Seakale. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  wlien  Mr.  G.  Sharratt  read  a  very'  practical 
paper  on  "  Growiiig  and  Forcing  Seakale.”  Mr.  Sharratt  gave 
directions  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  pointing  out  that 
Seakale,  being  a.  plant  naturally  growing  on  the  seacoast,  did 
best  in  a  sand.v  soil,  and  that  sea  sand  when  procurable,  was 
very  suitable  tor  incorporating  with  a  clay  soil.  Ho  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  directions  for  propagating  Seakale  from  seed, 
and  also  by  the  long  thong-like  roots,  the  latter  being  the  best, 
good  crowns  being  i^roduced  in  one  season  from  them.  The 
crowns  should  be  dug  up  in  the  autumn  (the  long  roots  to  be 
cut  off,  and  used  for  the  next  season’s  supply  of  crowns),  and 
placed  in  pots  or  boxes  in  some  light  soil,  the  jjots  or  boxes 
to  be  placed  as  recpiired  in  a  heat  of  about  bOdee.  covering  them 
with  other  pots  or  boxes,  and  carefull.y  excluding  the  light.  A 
good  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  chairman,  Mes,srs.  Ken- 
ward,  Brooks,  Duff,  "Woodward,  Preece,  Wiggins,  Reece,  and 
others  took  part.  Mr.  Sharratt  was  accorded  a  very  hearty' 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  paper.  Mr.  F.  S-.  Daniels  presided 
over  a  fair  attendance.— J.  Pegleu. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association’s  Annual  Dinner. 

There  was  an  excellent  gathering  of  members  and  friends,  to 
the  number  of  125,  at  the  famed  Bear’s  Paw'  Restaurant,  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  the  occasion  being 
the  sixteenth  annual  dinner.  Amongst  those  present  w'ere  Mr. 
George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  of  London,  who  presided,  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Ker,  T.  Foster  (C'hairman  of  the 
Association),  H.  Herbert  (Superintendent  of  the  Liverpool 
Parks  and  Gardens),  and  Harold  Sadler,  the  courteous  secre¬ 
tary;  also  Me.ssrs.  Mercer  (vice-chairman),  A.  Vi.  Ker,  B.  Vi. 
Ker,  F.  Ker,  H.  Ranger,  W.  King,  J.  Baker,  Charles  Young, 
Vi.  Webster.  W.  Wilson,  Rowlands  Bros.,  J.  Guttridge  (Curator 
AVavertree  Botanical  Gardens),  B.  Ashton,  J.  Hathaway  (Super¬ 
intendent  Southport.  Parks),  H.  Middlehurst,  J.  Finnigan.  and 
others  well  known  in  horticultural  circles,  the  gardening  Press 
being  represented  by  Messrs.  R.  G.  Waterman  and  R.  Pinning- 
ton.  After  dinner  the  u.sual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed,  and  a 
capital  programme  of  music  carried  on  the  evening  right 
merrily'.  IMe.ssrs.  Ker  added  much  to  the  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment  by  the  gift  of  cigars,  &c.  The  speeches,  which  used  to 
be  interspersed  so  admirably'  with  the  programme  items,  w'ere 
again  omitted,  and  what  many  members  cohsider  a  capital 
opportunit,y  of  inculcating  the  benefits  and  the  good  work  of 
the  Association  amongst  members’  friends  wa.s  allowed  to  pass. 
The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  ev'eryone  leaving  for 
home  thoroughly'  satisfied  with  the  treat  afforded. — R.  P.  R. 

Natioual  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  Executive  Committee  held  a  meeting  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  on  Monday,  the  12th  inst.  There  was  a 
lai'ge  attendance,  and  Col.  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.  (President  of  the 
Federation),  occupied  the  chair.  A  large  number  of  new 
members  were  elected.  About  seventy  have  recently  joined, 
including  many  practical  growers  in  Hampshire,  Kent,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  "VVorccstershire,  and  Herefordsliire.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Smith,  Aloles,  and  John 
Chivers  (Cambridgeshire);  Messrs.  R.  and  B.  Bomford,  J.  Cock, 
H.  Masters,  W.  A.  Fisher,  H.  B.  Pollard,  G.  Marshall,  and  H. 
Field  (AVoroestershire) ;  Messrs.  B.  C.  Champion,  W.  G. 
Chandler,  E.  Taylor,  P.  Manwaring,  H.  T.  Manwaring,  J.  D. 
Large,  K.  and  A.  AVhite,  D.  Langlands,  AA^.  Chambers,  Jno. 
AA'ood,  and  H.  Chapman  (Kent).  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Romney, 
Rt.  Hon.  Jessei  Colling.s,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  S.  AY.  Cornwallis,  and 
Mr.  H.  K.  M.  Porter  have  become  honorary'  subscribing 
members.  The  most  important  business  at  this  meeting  was  the 
consideration  of  the  best  type  of  ventilated  van  for  the  con- 
vey'anco  of  fruit,  as  to  the  building  of  which  certain  railway' 
companies  are  consulting  with  the  advisory'  committee,  and  the 
official  repl.v  to  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  General  Managers  in 
answer  to  the  deputation  of  November  4.  This  repl.y  was  care¬ 
fully  drawn  up  and  directed  tO'  be  despatched.  At  the  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Clearing  House,  it  was  proposed  that  a  special 
advisory  committee  of  the  Federation  should  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  tlie  railway  officials  on  the  details  of  the  proposed 
reforms,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  arrangement  is  already 
being  carried  out,  and  working  very  successfully'.  This  gives 
the  Federation  a  standing  ground  never  before  even  thought 
of  by  a  Growers’  Society',  and  .justifies  the  eximctation  of  great 
results.  Meanwhile  the  organisation  is  .spreading  through  the 
countrv,  and  its  list  of  members  growing  steadily  from  week  to 
week. 


[A  number  of  reports  of  meetings  liavc  had  to  be  held  over. 
—  Ed.] 
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The  Red-legged  Weevil. 


TliG  .sc.entific  name  of  this  harmful  weevil  is  Otiorhynchus 
tciK'bricosns.  Tlie  beetles  feed  on  tin*  buds,  young  shoots,  bark, 
leaves,  iVrc.,  of  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Poaches,  Plums,  and  other 
fruit  trees ;  while  this  species  in  the  maggot  state  has  been 
found  doing  much  harm  to  the  roots  of  Raspberries.  Currants, 
O'ooseberries,  Strawberries,  and  to  vegetables.  “  This  weevil,” 

say.s  the  late  Miss  Ormerod,  “  when 
recently  developed,  has  the  wing-case.s 
dotted  over  with  spots  of  delicate 
yellow-brov  n.  These  soon  rub  off,  when 
the  beetle  appears  to  be  of  a  shining 
black.  It  is  sometimes  a  reddish  pitchy 
colour  whihst  still  immature.  The  wing- 
cases  are  united  to  each  other,  and  the 
legs  are  generally  bright  chestnut 
colour.” 

The  red-legged  weevil  feeds  by 
night,  and  hides  away  during  day. 
Where  the  attack  is  bad  enough  to 
make  it  rvorth  while  to  “  sticky-band  ” 
the  trees,  as  for  the  prevention  of 
winter  moth,  this  would  be  a  good  plan, 
as  the  weevils,  being  wingless,  must 
travel  on  foot.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
th'*  fruit  walls  clean  and  well  pointed, 
and  with  bush  fruits,  all  unnecessary 
rubbish  or  litter  would  be  well  if  away. 
A  line  of  ashes  sprinkled  with  dilute 
paraffin,  or  with  carbolic  acid  diluted  in  the  proportion  cf  one 
])art  of  acid  to  a  hundred  of  water,  and  placed  just  along  the 
junction  of  wall  and  ground,  has  been  suggested  as  a  preventive 
to  their  advances.  In  the  case  of  Strawberry  beds,  the  usual 
methods  for  catching  rveevils  and  woodlice,  by  placing  morsels 
of  old  .sacking  or  similar  .shelter  about  among  the  rows  to  act 
as  shelters,  and  thus  traps,  has  also  been  tried  successfully. 
Where  the  infested  trees  or  plants  are  of  such  a  nature  of 
growth  as  to  admit  of  their  being  shaken,  this  plan  should  be 
tried  at  night.  The  weevils,  in  common  with  their  kind,  drop 
at  once  if  they  are  disturbed  when  feeding,  or  when  ai  light  is 
flashed  on  them.  Tarred  boards  might  be  placed  beneath,  so  that 
the  weevils  could  not  escape  when  they  fell.  Other  remeclie,s  that 
are  practised  against  the  Vine  weevils  will  be  effective  with  this 
one.  Our  illustration  shows  both  the  natural  size  and  a  magni¬ 
fied  form. 


Forcing  Branches  of  Hardy 'Shrubs, 


A  writer  in  “  Mollcr’s  Gartner-Zeitung  ”  gives  some  very 
interesting  notes  on  the  forcing  of  the  branches  of  flowering 
•shrubs  and  trees,  some  of  which  force  easily  and  quickly,  and 
develop  their  flowers  either  in  a  cold  or  warm  house,  and  in  that 
way  furnish  very  beautiful  material  for  cut  flower  work  and 
decorations. 

Among  others,  Prunus  Amygdalus  (Amygdalus  communis 
fl.-ph),  the  double-flowering  Almond,  takes  a.  prominent  place. 
The  branches  may  easily  be  brought  into  bloom  for  Christmas. 
For  that  purpo.se  they  shoidd  be  cut  towards  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber ;  any  size  of  branch,  no  matter  how  big  or  little,  will 
answer. 

The  severed  branches  are  put  into  a  barrel  of  water  in  a  warm 
Iiouse,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  with  lukewarm  water  shoidd 
then  be  given,  perhaps  once  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  open 
this  sprinkling  must  cease,  otherwise  the  bloom  will  suffer.  The 
flowers  are  full.v  developed  after  about  five  weeks,  and  .such  a 
branch  will  attract  more  attention  either  in  the  florist’s  window 
or  on  the  Christmas  table  than  almost  anything  else,  since  the 
flowers  appear  in  such  vast  numbers. 

The  .same  method  of  treatment  can  be  applied  to  Forsythia 
and  Ribes.  The  former  requires  a  little  more  time  for  forcing 
than  the  Almond,  if  they  are  wanted  for  Christmas,  while  the 
Ribes  will  develop  its  flowers  within  five  weeks  if  treated  like 
the  Almond.  If  Ribe.s  sanguineum  is  used,  the  clusters  of  flowers 
are  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  if  the  flowers  had  developed 
out  of  doors,  only  the  colour  is  .somewhat  paler. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  hardy  Magnolias,  the 
culture  of  which  is  extremely  ea.sy  and  the  re.sults  very  pleas¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  get  Magnolias  into  bloom  for  Christmas,  the 
branches  are  cut  about  four  weeks  before,  and  they  are  treated 
like  those  of  the  Almond,  at  a  temperature  of  58deg  to  66deg  F. 
The  white  flowering  kinds  produce  flowers  of  a  much  finer  and 
more  .satin-like  texture  than  those  produced  out  of  doors. 

One  of  the  principal  qualities  of  these  Magnolia  flowers  is 
their  durability.  If  placed  in  water  they  will  remain  in  perfect 
condition  for  eight  to  ten  days  after  the  development  of  the 
flowers,  even  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  dwelling  room.  The 
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writer  advises  the  planting  of  numerous  hard.v  Magnolias  and 
other  blooming  .shrubs  for  the  very  purpose  of  cutting  branches, 
as  descried  above,  for  forcing  in  the  house  in  winter. 

German  Irisi's  and  Dicentra  spectabilis  force  easily.  Root¬ 
stocks  lifted  from  the  open  beds  or  borders  should  be  placeii 
in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  .50deg  at  thei  lowest  and  b.“deg 
at  the  highest,  whence  growth  speedily  advances. 


WOKK.foiitheWEEK.. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES. — The  weather,  though  cold,  is  bright  at  the  time  of 
writing,  and  this  clear  sky,  even  when  wind  is  north-ea.sterly,  is 
not  unfavourable  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  but  a  murky  .sky 
is  the  reverse,  and  these  unfavourable  conditions  it  is  not 
advisable  to  accelerate  development,  or  is  anything  gained  by 
hurrying  the  trees  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  indeed,  often 
the  crop  is  lost  by  pushing  the  trees  when  the  external  circiim- 
.stances  are  unfavourable.  Seek,  therefore,  to  maintain  .steady 
progressive,  sturdy  growth,  by  making  the  most  of  sun  heat,  with 
early  and  judicious  ventilation.  The  flowers  mirst  be  fertilised  as 
they  expand  and  the  pollen  becomes  ripe,  distributing  it  over 
the  .stigmas.  Cross-fertili.satioii  is  desirable,  and  where  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  pollen  in  any  variety  it  should  be  supplied  from 
those  varieties  that  afford  it  p]enteousl.v. 

SYRINGING  and  a  close  atmosphere  are  not  favouring  of  a 
good  set  of  fruit,  and  even  after  this  is  effected,  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere*  has  a  tendency  to  induce*  soft  growths,  therefore  avoid  an 
excess  of  both,  especially  during  setting,  but  where  the  fruit  is 
set,  an  occasional  syringing  in  the  early  part  of  fine  afternoons 
will  assi.st  the  fruits  to  throw  off  the  remains  of  the  flowers. 
Sufficient  moi.sture  beyond  that  of  syringing  can  be  secured  by 
damping  the  paths  and  borders  on  dull  days,  and  the  foliage  is 
then  free  to  elaborate  the  sap,  though  its  power  is  as  yet  small. 
When  the  fruits  swell  and  are  the  size  of  horse  beans,  remove 
too  thickly  placed  the  smallest  and  those  on  the  under  side  of 
the  branches,  but  do  not  thin  too  severely,  as  exces.sive  thinning 
eften  give.s  a  check  inimical  to  the  fruit  left,  therefore  thin  by 
degrees,  removing  a  few  at  a  time,  commencing  with  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  trees. 

If  aphides  appear  fumigate  with  tobacco  paper  or  vaporise  with 
nicotine  compound,  doing  either  carefully  on  two  or  three  con¬ 
secutive  evenings,  the  doses  being  moderate*  and  having  the  foli¬ 
age  dry,  and  delivering  the  smoke  cool.  The  foliage  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  is  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  tobacco  smoke, 
an  overdose  being  fatal  to  leaves  and  crop.  Some  growers,  there¬ 
fore,  use  quassia  extract,  which  is  excellent  for  the  purpose  when 
properly  diluted,  and  applied  so  as  to  reach  all  the  aphides. 

If  mildew  appear  dust  the  affected  parts  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  or  the  advertised  fungicides  in  powder  may  be  employed, 
but  apply  vei-y  lightly.  Be  careful  in  giving  air  in  cold  weather, 
as  draughts  may  cause  the  fruit  to  fall,  and  in  cold,  frost.y 
weather  it  is  safer  to  allow  the  temperature*  to  rise  a  little  higher 
than  to  open  the  ventilator  too  much.  Let  the  water  supplied  to 
inside  borders  be  equal  in  temperature  to  that  of  the  mean  of  the 
house ;  and  to  assist  weakly  trees  to  swell  their  fruit  in  the  first 
stage,  afford  liquid  manure  not  too  strong  and  always  tepid. 

EARLY  FORCED  TREES  also  must  be  continuously  dis¬ 
budded,  as  too  early  and  al!-at-once  removal  of  the  .surplus 
growths  gives  a  check,  which  may  cause  the  fruit  to  fall,  and  the 
reaction  that  follows  has  its  outcome  in  strong  shoots.  The 
proper  method  is  to  commence  by  taking  off  a  few  foreright 
shoots  first,  then  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  tho.se  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  branches,  and  those  on  the  weakest  part  or 
lowest  side  la.st.  Leave  a  shoot  at  the  base  of  the  present  bearing 
growth  to  supply  its  place  next  season,  and  another  must  be  left 
on  a  level  with  or  above  the  fruit,  to  draw  the  sap  to  the  fruit. 
The  upper  growth  should  have  its  point  pinched  off  at  the  third 
leaf  unless  it  is  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  tree,  when  it  may 
be  trained  full  length.  In  the  case  of  trees  extending,  the  .shoots 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  trees  must  be  trained  12  to  15in 
distance  apart.  Instead  of  disbudding  last  year’s  exten.sions,  the 
shoots  not  required  for  laying  in  form  the  bearing  wood  of  next 
year,  may  be  pinched  at  the  second  or  third  leaf  to  form  spurs, 
stopping  subseciuent  growths  at  the  first  leaf.  The  bearing  shoots 
on  extensions  should  be  12  to  Loin  distance  apart,  and  the  exten¬ 
sions  or  branches  a  similar  distance  asunder  ;  for  it  is  necessary 
for  producing  fine  Peaches  and  Nectarines  that  the  growths  be 
sturdy,  the  foliage  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  cleanlinos.s- 
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thorough,  therefore  allow  no  more  shcot.s  to  be  lu’oclucetl  than  is 
necessary  for  filling  the  vacant  space,  or  to  produce  the  wood  of 
next  year. 

HO'rSES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.-  The  trees  started 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  are  expanding  their  flowers,  and 
before  they  open  it  is  well  to  make  a  scrutiny  of  the  trees,  and 
if  any  aphides  are  seen  fumigate  or  vapourise  to  exterminate  the 
pests.  Great  care  is  nece.'-sary  in  fumigating,  as  the  organs  of  fructi¬ 
fication  are  easily  and  irreparably  damaged.  Where  there  is  an 
excess  of  blo8so]n  buds  draw  the  hand  the  contrary  way  of  the 
growth  along  the  under  side  or  back  of  the  trellis  so  as  to  remove 
all  situated  there,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  thin  them  well  with 
the  finger,  leaving  the  best  situated^  and  most  promising. 
Syringing  must  cease  when  the  buds  show  colour,  but  damp  the 
house  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  for  though  damp,  stagnant, 
cold  air  is  not  favourable  to  Nectarine  and  Peach  blossoms,  or  the 
trees  in  the  earlj'  stages,  or  indeed,  any  stage  of  their  growth,  a 
dry  atmosphere  is  pernicious  by  provoking  constant  and  excessive 
evaporation.  See  that  inside  borders  are  thoroughly  moistened 
thi’ough  to  the  drainage,  but  avoid  needless  waterings.  The 
temperature  may  be  advanced  to  45  tO'  oOdeg,  and  50  to  55deg  in 
the  daytime  by  artificial  means,  and  GO  to  G5deg  from  sun  heat  ; 
ventilating  freely  above  55deg,  and  leave  a  little  con.stantly  at  the 
top  of  the  house. 

SEC'GESSION  HOUSKS. — Eini.sh  pruning  the  trees  at  once, 
never  deferring  it  beyond  the  swelling  of  the  buds.  Dress  the 
trees  with  an  insecticide,  after  washing  with  softsoapy  water ; 
4oz  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  taking  care  not  to’  dislocate 
the  buds,  and  not  u.sing  the  insecticide'  at  “  winter  ”  strength  if 
the  buds  are  advanced  in  swelling.  Secure  the  trees  to  the 
trellis,  allowing  ample  space  in  the  ligatures  for  the  swelling  of 
the  branches,  and  leave  room  between  these  for  laying  in  young 
wood  for  future  bearing.  Fork  the  border  lightly,  not  disturbing 
the  roots,  removing  any  loose  soil,  and  supply  fresh  loam;  but 
not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  and  top-dress  with  an 
approved  fertiliser. 

THE  HOUSE  TO  AFFORD  RIPE  FRUIT  IN  JULY  must  be 
closed  now,  and  the  trees  started  at  the  beginning  of  February. 
Syringe  the  trees  once  or  twice  a  day  in  bright  weather,  once  a 
day  sufficing  when  dull,  and  in  severe  weather  merely  damp  the 
paths  and  border  when  the  surface  becomes  dry.  Turn  the  heat 
on  in  the  morning  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  50deg,  keep¬ 
ing  at  that  figure  until  the  decline  of  the  sun,  then  allow  the  heat 
to  fall  to  its  right  minimum,  employing  fire  heat  only  to  prevent 
it  falling  below  40deg.  Water  the  inside  border  if  necessary, 
being  guided  by  its  condition,  as  there  is  great  difference  in 
border  requirements,  those  formed  of  retentive  material  not 
needing  water  nearly  so-  often  as  those  composed  of  loose,  porous 
soil. 

LATE  HOUSES. — When  the  trees  are  kept  under  fixed  roofs 
the  buds  commence  swelling  at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  but 
where  the  roof  lights  are  removed  they  do  not  come  on  much, 
if  any,  sooner  than  those  against  walls  in  swelling.  Ventilate 
freely  in  bright  weather  so  as  to  retard  the  buds  as  much  as 
possible,  not  omitting  to  vater  inside  borders  if  they  show  the 
least  indications  of  dryness,  as  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  buds 
dropping.  Houses  and  wallcases  from  which  the  lights  have  been 
removed  should  not  have  them  replaced  until  the  time  for  start¬ 
ing  the  trees,  or  the  buds  are  so  far  advanced  as  not  to  be  safely 
longer  exposed. — Sx.  Albans. 

- - — - - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  CMswicL 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Bain.  i 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest  j 

Temperature  i 

on  Grass. 

1903. 

January. 

At  9  A.M, 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

ai 

<0 

bo 

S 

43 

CO 

o 

o 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...11 

N.F. 

35  0 

33  6 

36-0 

320 

— 

417 

44-3 

46T 

21  4 

Monday  ...12 

N.E. 

31-8 

30-7 

36  0 

30-6 

_ 

39'1 

43  7 

46T 

24  4 

Tuesday  ...15 

N.I5. 

29-0 

28-2 

32-5 

26-7 

_ 

37  7 

42-8 

46-0 

18  7 

•Wed’sday  14 

E.N.E. 

29-5 

28-3 

32-2 

29-5 

_ 

367 

41-9 

45-9 

22-1 

Thursday  15 

N.E. 

27-9 

27-2 

33'2 

27-0 

— 

361 

41-2 

457 

]5'8 

Friday  ...16 

E.S.E. 

27-2 

25-5 

32  0 

25-8 

— 

357 

40-8 

45-3 

16T 

Saturday  17 

E.S.E. 

29'1 

28-6 

37  0 

26-6 

0-36 

351 

40-3 

45-0 

19T 

Total. 

Means  ... 

29-9 

28-9 

34-1 

28-3 

036 

37-4 

42T 

45  7 

197 

A  dry  week,  with  very  cold  north-cast  winds  and  rain  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  inst. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  This  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  oar  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  exiiense. 

NATIONAL  FRUIT  GROWLERS’  FEDERATION  (X.).^Mr. 
A.  T.  Alatthews  is  secretary,  and  his  address  is  28,  Eaton  Rise, 
Ealing,  London,  W. 

PRAGTIGAL  BOTANY  BOOK  (J.  B.  F.).~  Procure  ‘-Prac¬ 
tical  Botany  for  Beginners,”  by  Bown  and  G Wynne- Vaughan, 
3.S.  Gd.,  from  Alacmillan  and  Co.,  London.  It  is  a  most  useful 
guide  for  workers  in  microscopic  botany,  and  practical  work  of, 
tlie  science  generally. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY:  AIAKING  A  NEW  BED 
(Learner). — September  and  October  are  the  two  best  months  of 
tho  year  in  which  to  dig  up  old  beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
remake  or  plant  them.  Growth  is  then  becoming  quiescent, 
and  the  crowns  and  roots  are  not  liable  to  suffer. 

DEPTH  OF  WATER  FOR  THE  GROWTH  OF  WATER 
LILIES  (Learner). — The  rootstocks  should  be  Gin  to  9in  be¬ 
neath  the  water.  The  stocks  are  best  planted  in  April  in  about 
a  foot  of  soil,  beneath  the  water.  The  best,  plan  is  to  first  plant 
your  rootstocks  in  baskets,  and  place  these  into  the  water, 
and  rhey  may  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  or  lake, 
if  that  is  necessary. 

CACTES  GROWING  (E.  F.).~There  have  been  no  extended 
articles  on  this  section  of  plant  culture,  other  than  that  on 
Epiirhyllum  cultui’e  which  you  refer  to,  for  two  or  three  years. 
Of  course,  there  are  passing  notes  in  our  pages  under  such 
headings  as  ••Garden  Gleanings”  or  ‘-Notes  and  Notice.s”;  but 
these  are  not  probably  sufficient  for  your  present  desire.  Wc' 
hope  to  bestow  more  attention  on  these  very  interesting  plants. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  KAINIT  AND  BASIC  SLAG  FOR 
TOAIATOES.— CHEMICAL  MANURE  FOR  POTATOES.— 
AIANURE  FOR  VIOLETS.  (W.  B.).— 1.  Kainit,  three  parts: 
basic  slag,  eight  parts.  This  preparation  should  be  used  some 
time  in  advance  of  planting,  thoroughly  incorporating  with  the 
soil,  especially  when  used  as  a  preventive  of  rootknot  or  other 
eelworm,  ancl  of  sleeping  disease.  The  mixture  may  be  cjii- 
ployed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  twenty-eight  iiarts  of 
compost  by  weight.  2.  A  good  manure  for  Potatoes  is  com- 
po'sed  of  five  parts  rape  dust,  throe  parts  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  two'  parts  mui'iate  of  potash,  aj)plying  five  cwt  of  the 
mixture  per  acre  if  with  a  moderate  amount,  say  ten  tens  of 
well  rotted  stable  or  farmyard  manure,  or  ten  cwt  per  acre  if  no 
animal  manure  applied.  Another,  superphosphate  and  bone- 
meal  in  equal  parts,  three  cwt;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  one  cwt  ; 
best  quality  kainit,  two  cwt:  mixed  per  acre.  3.  For  Violet.?, 
nitrate  of  soda,  two  parts';  dried  blood,  two  parts;  fish  meal, 
two  parts;  superphosphate,  eight  parts;  muriate  of  potash, 
two  parts;  wood  ashes  (unleached),  four  parts,  mixed.  Apply 
five  cwt  of  the  mixture  per  acre,  3|lb  per  rod,  just  before 
placing  out  the  plants. 

AIALMA_ISON  C'ARNATIONS  DISEASED  (O.  W.).— The 
pieces  are  infested  by  what  is  known  by  the  names  of  black 
mould,  because  the  parts  ultimately  turn  b’ack,  though  iiale 
at  first,  and  fairy-i’ing  disease,  through  the  small  black  cluster? 
of  fruit  of  the  fungus  being  often  arranged  in  irregular  circles. 
The  technical  name  of  the  fungus  is  Heterosporiuin  echinulatum. 
It  is  very  destructive  to  Carnations  when  the  plants  are  exposed 
to  a  chill,  or  when  a  moist,  warm  period  is  followed  by  a 
sudden  lowering  of  temperature.  Spraying  with  potassium 
sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur),  loz  to  2J-gals  of  water,  checks  the 
disease.  Dissolve  the  potassium  sulphide  in  a  cpiart  of  hot 
water,  then  make  up  to  2jgals  with  cold  water.  It  should 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  spray  diffu.ser,  just  coating  all  parts 
of  the  plant  with  the  fine,st  possible  film  of  the  solution.  Your 
case  is  a  bad  one,  and  to  reihove  all  the  diseased  leaves  would 
too  much  elemude  and  disfigure  the  plants.  This,  however,  is 
advisable,  all  diseased  leaves  being  picked  off  and  burned.  By 
consistently  attending  to  this  iioint  the  disease  does  not  spread, 
and  the  danger  of  sclerotia  forming  and  the  reappearance  of  the 
disease  is  much  diminished.  The  foliage  of  the  plants  .should 
be  kept  as  free  from  moisture  as  possible ;  or,  if  the  surface  is 
dry,  floating  tspores  alighting  on  the  leaves  do  not  germinate. 
Secure  good  ventilation,  and  avoid  watering  the  foliage. 
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MALMAISON  CARNATION  HOUSE  (M.  M.).— Our  fuller 
reply  is  crowded  out ;  35  degrees  is  correct. 

MOLYNEUX’S  BOOK  ON  CHRYSANTHExHUMS  (J.  W.  S.). 
— The  book  is  all  but  out  of  print,  though  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  may  have  a  copy 
left.  We  are  the  publishers  and  sellers,  and  have  suggested 
to  the  author  the  need  for  a  new  edition.  He  is  giving  the 
matter  Ids,  attention.  The  price  is  Is.  3d.  post  free. 

BECOMING  x4  FELLOW  ,0F  THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY  (J.  W.  T.,  Bristol). — The  secretary  of  the 
society  will  send  you  a  notice  from  the  office  at  117,  Victoria 
Street,'  Westminster,  London.  You  do  not  require  special 
qualification  other  than  being  in  a  respectable  position.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  propose  you,  and  the  society’s  privileges  are 
numerous  and  helpful. 

DOUBLE-SPATHED  LILY  OF  THE  NILE  (R.  C'.,  Pang- 
bcurne). — The  monstrosity  (if  such  we  may  term  it)  is  not  very 
unusual ;  we  yearly  receive  a  good  many  similar  samples.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  freak  might  bei  “•  fixed,”  so  that  it 
would  become  constant  and  reliable,  forming  a  good  variety. 
Yon  sliould  watch  and  tend  carefully  to  the  double-spathed 
plants,  and  see  whether  yon  cannot  be  skilful  enough  to  fix  thus 
as  an  nnvariable  character.  The  doubling  doubtless  arises  from 
very  generous  culture  and  luxuriant  growth. 

ROSA  WICHURAIANA  :  AVHERE  TO  PLANT  (Somerset). 
—  Thi.s  N.  American  trailing  species  of  Rosa  is  much  employed  in 
that  country  over  graves,  its  shiny  foliage  and  milk-white 
flowers  fitting  it  well  for  such  use.  It  is  seen  to  best  advantage 
when  planted  in  masses,  and  the  long,  *  slender,  thorny  shoots 
allowed  to  scramble  over  stumps  and  rootstocks  of  trees.  A 
few  of  the  shoots  may  be  twined  to  stakes,  standing  3ft  to  4it 
high,  and  the  tips  of  such  shoots  left  hanging  bower-like.  It  is 
against  the  nature  of  this  Rose  to  train  it  to  walls,  or  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  though  it  could  be  irsecl  to  splendid  advantage  on  a 
parapet  or  low  wall,  if  allowed  to  cover  the  top  as  well  as  the 
side,  or  sides,  and  the  tips  of  the  branchlets  left  free  to  grow 
as  they  are  inclined.  Note  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name. 

SMALL  PLANTS  OF  CYGLxLMEN  WITH  ENLARGED 
ROOTS  (Subscriber,  J.  T.  C’.). — The  roots  are  about  twice  their 
normal  thickness  or  size,  and  their  ti^rs  are  dead;  also,  the 
side  roots  or  fibres  that  should  issue  from  them,  and  these  in 
a  few  instances  are  knobbed.  It  appears  a  case  of  oelworm, 
but  though  we  examined  the  swollen  parts  carefully,  we  found 
only  a  minute  larval  one,  and  the  inycelial  thread  of  some 
fungus,  possibly  a  Fusarium.  This  swelling  of  the  roots  and  the 
destruction  of  their  extremities  unquestionably  prevents  the 
plants  making  any  headway.  We  should  try  the  effect  of 
Avatering  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  one  part 
in  400  parts  water,  applying  enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
soil  through  to  the  drainage.  It  cannot  do  much,  if  any,  harm, 
and  may  start  the  plants  into  growth,  if,  as  eve  suspect,  the 
roots  are  infested  by  eelworm,  and  it  acts  well  against  fungi. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLl-lY  FLOWERS  DADIPING  OFF 
iX.  Y.  Z.).-  The  condensation  of  moi.sture  on  the  bells  in  that 
part  cf  the  house  Avhich  is  not  shaded  with  mats,  and  in  Avhich 
the  boxes  are  placed  when  the  bells  are  nearly  expanded  for 
exposure  to  the  light,  is  due  to  the  atmo.sphere  in  that  part' of 
the  house  being  cooler,  if  only  a  feev  or  even  not  any  degrees, 
as  the  exposed  surface  of  glass  will  conduce  condensation,  and 
evaporation  not  taking  place  from  the  bells  the  moisture  is 
ccnden.sed  upon  them.  This  destroys  their  delicate  tissue,  and 
the  bells  become  transparent  or  rotten  in  a  single  night.  We 
can  ojily  suggest  covering  the  roof  lights  with  mats  at  night,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture,  and  keeping  this 
part  of  the  house  drier.  Or  keep  the  mats  over  the  roof  lights 
constantlj’,  a  moderate  light  only  being  necessary,  as  from  the 
side  lights,  to  harden  up  the  bells  and  give  the  foliage  some¬ 
what  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  the  excessive  moisture,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  too  sudden  exposure  to  light  and  condensation  of  moisture, 
that  causes  the  mischief.  Cease  damping  the  housci  in  the  part 
where  the  plants  are  placed  to  harden  off. 

- - - 

WEATHER  NOTES. 


Weather  In  the  North. 

•Severe  frost  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  past 
Aveek,  reaching  22deg  on  the  15th,  and  tiAen  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  till  Sunday,  Avhen  an  imperfect  thaAA  began.  Tliis 
continued  during  Monday,  but  little  impres.sion  aaos  then  made 
cn  the  snoAA',  Avhich  still  lies  all  around. — B.  I).,  S.  Perthshire. 

Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle  in  the  year  1902. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  Avind  was  S.W.,  total  seA-enty- 
one  days.  This  is  much  beloAv  the  average,  Avinds  from  S.E. 
and  W.  having  been  very  much  above  the  average.  The  total 
rainfall  Avas  23.77in.  This  fell  on  192  days,  and  is  3.09  beloAv 
the  average.  The  greatest  daily  fall  (tAA^’cnty-four  hours)  aaus 
1.44in  on  August  G.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced):  highest 


reading  30.877in  on  January  31  at  noon;  loAvest  reading  28.81Sin 
on  December  29  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers:  Highest  in  tin' 
shade,  82deg  on  June  28;  loAvost,  lldeg  on  February  13:  im-an 
of  daily  maxima,  53,89deg,  Avhich  is  2.05deg  beloAA'  the  aA-eragc  ; 
mean  of  daily  minima,  40.22deg;  mean  temperature  of  the  year, 
47.05deg  aaIucIi  is  1.31deg  bcloAv  the  average:  loAvcst  on  the 
grass,  8deg  on  February  13;  highest  in  the  sun.  141deg  on  Juno 
30;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  47.97deg,  aaIucIi  i.s 
very  little,  bcloAv  the  average.  Total  sunshine,  1,340  hours 
30min,  A\hich  is  154  hours  13min  (oAmr  ten  per  cent.)  beloAv  the 
average.  There  Avero  eighty-one  sunless  days. — W.  H.  Divers. 


Weather  of  the  Week  at  Hamilton,  N.B. 

FolloAving  on  the  heavy  snoAvfall,  and  Avhich  Avas  in  turn 
saturated  Avith  the  rain  of  Saturday,  came  the  hardest  frost  that 
has  been  cAmr  before  experienced  by  myself.  Sunday  morning 
opened  Avith  the  needle  pointing  to  15deg,  and  everything  had 
a  semi-glacial  appearance.  On  Monday  , morning  it  stood  at 
lOdeg,  Tuesday  at  5deg,  Wednesday  at  Ideg,  the  loAvest  point 
to  Avliich  I  CAmr  saAV  the  mercury’-  recede,  Thursday  at  odeg,  and 
Friday  at  20deg,  a  total  of  136deg  of  frost  for  the  six  days. 
Except  Friday,  the  temperature  never  rose  above  freezing  point, 
notAA'ithstanding  the  bright  sunshine  Ave  had  each  day.  Tuesday 
Avas  the  coldest  day,  the  temperature  not  rising  above  lodeg. 
A  someAvhat  remarkable  rise  of  temperature  occurred  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  nights,  between  8.30  and  9.30.  The  mercury 
rose  on  Monday*  night  from  15deg  to  24deg,  and  Avithin  an  hour 
returned  again.  On  Tuesday  it  rose  from  lOdeg  to  20deg,  and 
also  returned  before  half-past  nine.  There  Avas  no  appai'ent 
atmospheric  cause,  nor  Avas  there  on  either  occasion  any  sensible 
diminution  in  the  seA'erity  of  the  fro.st.  The  sky  Avas  clear, 
Avithout  even  the  shadoAV  of  haze,  the  atmosphere  Avas  perfectly 
still,  and  the  moon  shone  clear,  cold,  .and  silvery.  Once  only 
have  I  before  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon  take  place,  and  that 
Avas  January  ().  1894,  at  Edinburgh.  Gan  such  sudden  Amria- 
tions  be  caused  by  thermal  currents  passing  from  the,  ea'rth  into- 
the  atmosphere  ?-r^D.  C.  [In  1893-94  at  Melrose,  Roxburghshire, 
the  thermometer  registered  Cdeg  beloAV  zero. /or  3Gdeg  of  frost, 
.Avhicli  is  the  most  severe  freeze. Ave  have, experienced. — Ed.] 

■  .  i’.  - - - - ^ ^ ^ 


Covent  Garden  Market.—January  21sti 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d 


Apples,  Blenheims, 

bush.  7  0  to  0  0 
,,'  culinary,  bush.  3  0  4  0 

Bananas . 10  0  15  0 

Dobs  and  Filberts,  lb.  0  5  0  0 

drapes,  Muscat  .  3  0  5  0 


Grapes,  Alicantes  ...  1 

,,  Colman  .  1 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10 

Oranges,  case  . 10 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 
each . 


d.  s.  d 
0  to  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  15  0 
0  20  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

d.  s.  d 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprputs,-  -g- 

sieve . 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Barrots,  ncAV,  bun. 
JaulifloAvers,  doz. 

Dorn  Salad,  strike 

Oucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch 


2  0  to  3  0  Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6  0  0  Leeks,  bunch  . 

2  0  0  0  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

0  6  10  Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

i  Mustard  &  Cress,  punt. 

0  0  Onions,  bushel  . , 

Parslejq  doz.  bnehs.  ... 

Potatoes,  CAvt . 

Radishes,  doz . 

Spinach,  bush. 


5  0 
0  0 
2  6 
1  3 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
BouA'ardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  . 

Darnations,  12  blooms 

Jattleyas,  doz . 

Jroton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
dycas leaves,  each 
Bypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Dali’odils,  single,  doz. 

bnch . 

double,  doz. 

bnch . 

Eucharis,  doz.  . 

Frccsia,  Avhjtc,  d<iz. 

bnch . .  ••• 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnehs . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 
Lilium  Harris!  . 

,,  ,  lancifoliumalb. 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

„  longiflorum  ... 
Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnehs 


1  6 
3  0 
0  2 
2  0 

10  -  -  _  . 

10  0  12  0  Tomatoes,  Canarv  Isles, 
16  ' 

0  2 

Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d.  s.  d 
5  0  to  6  0 
1  0 


0  0 


per  case 


0  0  Turnips,  bnch . 

-Cut  Blowers 


6  0 

1  3 
12  0 

0  9 
0  9 

2  0 


2  0 

8  0 
1  9 
18  0 
1  0 
1  6 
3  0 


9  0  10  0 


9  0 
3  0 

2  0 
6  0 

6  0 
1  6 
6  0 
2  0 
2  0 
6  0 
9  0 


10  0 
0  0 

0  0 
9  0 

8  0 
04) 
0  0 
2  6 
0  0 
0  0 
12  0 


Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnehs . 

Marguerites,  Avhite, 

.  doz.  bnehs . 

,,  yelloAV,  doz.  bnehs. 
Myrtle,  English,  per 

bunch  . 

Narcissus,  Sol  d'Or,  doz. 
,,  pajAcr  Avhite,  ,, 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  Avhite, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yelloAv,doz.(Perles) 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

Tulips,  pink,  doz.  bnch. 
,,  Avhite,  ,, 

,,  yellOAv, 

,,  terra  cotta  ., 

,,  scarlet 
Violets,  doz.  bun. 

,,  Marie  Louise... 


2  6 

,5  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

2  0  to  2  6 

0  2 

0  2^ 

1  3 

.0  0 

1  3 

1  0 

0  2 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

5  0 

6  0 

1  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  0 

4  0 

4  6 

0  0 

0  2 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

8  0  to  9  0 

3  0 

4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

0  6 

0  0 

2  6 

3  0 

1  6 

2  0 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

2  0 

5  0 

2  0 

3  0 

18  0 

0  0 

2  6 

3  0 

0  9 

1  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  0 

10  0 

6  0 

0  0 

1  0 

1  3 

3  0 

4  0 
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Farmers,  Occupiers,  and  Income  Tax, 


Here  ai’e  two  terms  of  description,  but  are  the  two 
synonymous  %  That  is  a  question  suggested  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  R.  H.  Wallace  to  an  agricultural  journal.  We 
think  that  verv  wide  distinctions  may  be  drawn  between 
the  two,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  very  short 
country  drive  to  see  them.  We  fear  there  are  too  many 
occupiers  of  land  at  the  present  day — if  we  mean  by  occu¬ 
piers  those  who  are  not  farmers,  i.e.,  those  who  make 
the  best  use  of  the  land  they  cultivate. 

The  term  occupier  is  of  especial  interest  just  now’,  for 
the  collectors  of  income  tax  are  going  their  rounds,  and 
charging  33  per  cent,  of  the  rent  as  farm  profit ;  but  if 
this  33  per  cent,  should  amount  to  £l50  per  annum  or 
less,  his  call  is  cancelled,  and  the  farmer  hears  nothing 
more  about  it.  Now’,  we  think  that  this  system  is  all  in 
favour  of  the  perpetuation  of  bad  tenants  and  opportunist 
landlords.  If  the  latter  can  find  a  tenant  who  will  farm  at 
a  low  rent,  but  not  ask  much  in  the  way  of  repairs  to  start 
with,  he  lets  him  the  farm,  and  in  such  a  case  a  man 
might  have  £6,000  or  £7,000  invested  in  his  larm,  whilst,  if 
his  rent  be  no  more  than  £450  per  annum,  he  will  be 
assessed  for  income  tax,  schedule  B,  at  £150,  and  be 
exempt  from  payment. 

Another  man,  with  a  much  smaller  acreage  and  smaller 
capital,  might,  if  he  were  highly  rented,  be  assessed  at 
£300  per  annum  and  have  to  pay  on  £150.  The  present 
system  may  be  the  best  from  an  official’s  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  one  full  of  anomalies.  A  more  sensible  system 
would  be  the  assessment,  of  farm  profits  proportionately 
to  the  capital  that  should  reasonably  .be  required  for  each 
farm.  Arable  land  would  require  very  much  the  same 
capital  as  good  grass,  but,  of  course,  common  and  mountain 
land  would  be  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

It  would  appear  that  farm  profits  have  beeii  assessed 
differently  to  those  of  professional  and  tradespeople  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  discovering  what  farmers’  profits 
are,  and  no  doubt  a  majority  of  farmers  would  agree  to 
this,  because  they  would  argue  that  there  are  no  profits, 
but  that  is  begging  the  question,  and  w’e  think  that,  for 
many  things,  it  would  be  better  for  farmers  to  be  assessed 
the  same  as  other  tradespeople.  They  would  have  to  keep 
good  books  of  account,  and  that  would  be  a  real  benefit  to 
them,  for  the  book-keeping  of  a  large  proportion  of  them 
is  most  rudimentary.  They  estimate  their  financial  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  state  of  their  banking  account  without  making 
any  estimate  of  bills  outstanding  or  condition  of  crops, 
stock,  and  tenant  right. 

Many  farmers  who  do  not  keep  proper  books,  if  urged 
to  do  so,  would  reply  that  they  have  no  time  for  useless 
amusements.  But  are  books  useless 'I  We  doubt  whether 
any  farmer  can  really  make  the  best  use  of  his  holding 
without  not  only  keeping  proper  cash  accounts,  but  also 
keeping  such  records  of  the  regular  routine  work  of  his  farm 
that  he  can  easily  make  an  analysis  of  the  working  of  each 
field,  and  show  a  profit  and  loss  account  of  every  crop. 

Farmers  very  often  have  but  a  hazy  idea  as  to  where 
their  profit  comes  from,  and  frequently  give  credit  in  the 
wrong  place.  It  is  this  characteiustic  which  has  done  so 
much  to  prevent  farmers  from  adapting  themselves  to 
changed  conditions  of  farming.  They  are  me  most  con¬ 
servative  set  of  people  upon  earth,  and  would  most  of 
them  prefer  to  farm  exactly  as  their  fathers  did.  If  Wheat 
is  too  cheap  for  profit,  something  must  be  done  to  niake  it 
dearer ! 

But  the  difference  between  farmers  and  occupiers.  A 
too  conamon  type  of  the  latter  is  the  man  who  keeps  little 
or  no  live  stock,  no  sheep,  and,  except  for  tw’o  or  three 
milk  cows  and  a  few  rearing  calves,  no  cattle.  He  sells  i 


everything  off  the  land  that  is  saleable,  and  that  his  land¬ 
lord  will  allow  him  to  ;  he  lets  his  seeds  to  a  butcher  or 
cattle  dealer,  and  his  roots  in  a  similar  manner.  His 
manure  has  little  cake  in  it  and  is  of  poor  value,  and  he 
has  no  money  to  spend  in  artificials.  His  crops  are  a 
gradually  diminishing  quantity,  and  he  only  manages  to 
struggle  on  by  reducing  expenses  to  a  minimum.  Well! 
We  call  such  a  man  an  occupier,  not  a  farmer  ;  and  this 
picture  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  a  person  actually  existing. 
He  is  a  type,  but  only  one  of  many.  When  his  tenancy 
comes  to  an  end  w’e  do  not  envy  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Tenants  like  these  would  ruin  an  estate  and  depopulate 
the  country,  for  they  employ  no  labour  to  speak  of.  What 
a  contrast  to  a  tenant  like  this  is  that  other  type — the 
real  farmer,  of  which  we  know  many  excellent  specimens. 
He  does  not  need  to  sell  fodder  or  roots,  for  his  farm  is 
heavily  stocked  with  the  best  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  it 
is  often  he  who  comes  to  the  rescue  and  buys  hay,  &c.; 
when  the  other  man  wants  to  sell  it.  The  land  is  kept  in 
the  highest  state  of  fertility,  for  when  his  waggons  take 
away  his  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  Potatoes  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  loaded  back  with  cake  and  artificial  manures.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  uses  freely  the  best  modern  machinery 
he  is  almost  invariably  a  large  employer  of  labour,  and 
is  sometimes  handicapped  in  this  respect  for  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  cottages  wherein  to  house  the  men  he  would  employ. 
Men  like  this  are  w’anted  in  greater  numbers  to  arrest  rural 
depopulation.  Landlords  can  do  little  by  themselves,  but 
tenants  of  this  stamp,  with  sufficient  encouragement  from 
a  good  landlord,  can  do  everything. 

Besides  the  difference  between  these  types  in  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  village  life  there  is  also  an  equally  important 
one  as  regards  their  effect  on  the  national  welfare.  The 
land  of  Great  Britain  is  too  restricted  in  area  to  afford  un¬ 
necessary  waste,  and  the  country  cannot  afford  to  tolerate 
men  of  the  occupier  type. 

Mr.  Hanbury  is  taking  a  very  personal  interest  in  his 
Department,  and  is  attending  meetings  of  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  which  largely  consist  of  farmers  of  the  best 
class.  We  hope  that  personal  contact  with  them  will  in¬ 
fluence  and  assist  him  in  foi’warding  the  interests  of  good 
farming. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

A  severe  frost  will  not  suit  everyone,  but  from  remarks  we 
liave  heard  lately  from  a  number  of  farmers  we  fancy  that  the  ice¬ 
bound  condition  of  the  land  is  not  unwelcome  to  the  majority.  A 
good  pulverising  by  frost  action  is  necessary  tO'  put  the  soil  into 
a  fine  friable  state  after  the  soakings  which  the  surface  has  lately 
undergone  ;  roots  are  so  plentiful  as  to  threaten  a  difficulty  about 
their  consumption,  and  the  condition  of  sheep  folds  has  been  so 
bad  as  to  necessitate  temporary  removal  of  the  sheep  to  grass. 

The  Potato  trade  has  been  quite  stagnant,  and  frost  may  give 
it  new  life,  so  we  are  all  welcoming  this  wintry  weather  as  a 
blessing,  although  we  may  have  difficulty  in  finding  work  for 
men  and  horses  if  it  lasts  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  course, 
manure  leading  is  the  fir.st  resource,  and  to  make  it  spin  out  as 
long  as  pos.sible,  we  are  carting  to  one  of  our  remotest  fields. 

These  outlying  fields  are  apt  to  be  neglected  as  regards  a  fair 
distribution  of  farmyard  muck  in  favour  of  those  fields  which  lie 
more  conveniently  handy ;  but  continued  neglect  of  this  kind  will 
in  the  end  tell  a  tale,  and  the  far  away  field  must  have  its  turn 
sometimes,  although,  perforce,  not  so  frequently.  This  field 
received  an  autumn  fallowing,  and  a  crop  of  .stubble  wag  carted 
into  a  corner.  This  is  being  mixed  into  the  heap  of  manure  and 
will  be  a  useful  addition  to  its  bulk. 

The  men  have  made  good  progress  with  laying  the  big  hedges, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  strong  thorns  for  gapping  and  similar 
purposes,  so  two  one-horse  carts  are  employed  in  removing  them 
to  the  places  where  they  will  be  I'equired.  Two  horses  and  three 
men  are  busy  at  this  work,  and  as  one  horse  and  cart  are  fulh 
occupied  in  leading  Turnips  for  the  yards,  we  are  not  short  Oi 
work  at  present.  So  far.  Turnips  have  not  been  frozen  very  hard 
so  we  continue  to  use  those  which  are  still  unpied.  The  store-, 
will  be  useful  later,  perhaps. 

Ewes  must  have  some  hay  or  other  dry  food  as  long  as  sever* 
weather  lasts.  Cut  .straw  with  an  admixture  of  dried  grain 
malt  culms,  or  a  little  meal  is  a  good  substitute,  and  on  arab 
farms  there  are  often  too  many  calls  on  the  haystack.  You 
horses  running  out  must  also  have  extra  attention;  keep  th* 
out  if  possible,  but  feed  them  well. 

As  bacon  pigs  are  killed  off,  fill  up  the  sties  with  others 
once  and  keep  them  aired.  Pigs  are  often  thrown  amiss  by  bt  g 
put  into  a  sty  which  has  not  lately  been  occupied. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  remittanc 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  for  seeming  a 
supply  of  vegetables  “the  year  round,”  and  for  keeping 
tlie  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with 
abundance  of  Flowers  to  cut  for  vases  and' bouquets. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  (he 
I)est  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowrrs  for  tlie 
(iarden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  21/.  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE 
:S£EDS  contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following 
xiseful  Vegetables  .'—Beans  (Broad  and  French',  Beet, 
J’.orecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum, 
Carrot,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Colewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Cress,  Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard, 
Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish,  Salsify,  S.ivoy 
Cabbage,  Scorzouera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and 
Vegetable  Marrow. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  BARR’S  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,  5/6,  7,6,  12,6,  42/-.  03/-,  and  105/-.  Full 
l>articulars  sent  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS.  The  “Seed 
Guiile”  contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful 
Annuals  and  Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  and  many  sterling  Novelties. 

All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13.  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries:  Long  Ditton,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

■Successors  to  the  late  BAItON  T'HiV  PALLANDT . 

GUINEA  COLLECTION 


OF 


VegetabiB  Seeds 


CONTAINS 


18  Pints  Peas 
6  ,,  Broad  Baans 

2  „  Dwarf  French  Beans, 

1  ,,  Scarlet  Bunner  | 

1  Pkt.  Asparagus 

2  „  Beet 

2  ,,  Borecole 

3  „  Broccoli  I 

2  „  Brussels  Sprouts 

3  ' ,,  Cabbage 

1  ,  Capsicum 

4  ozs.  Carrot 

2  Pkts.  Cauliflower 

2  .,  Celery 

1  ,,  Couve  Tronchuda 

4  ozs.  Cress 

3  Pkts.  Cucumber  I 

1 

2 


Egg  Plant 
Endive 


1  Pkt. 
1  ,> 

2  „ 

3 
2 
2 
6 

4 

2  Pkts 
2  ozs. 
4 
1 

2  „ 

2 

6  ozs. 
6  Pkis. 
2  „ 

4  ozs. 
1  Pkt. 


ozs. 


Pkt. 


Gourds 
Kohl  Babi 
Leek 

Cabbage  Lettuce 

Cos  Lettuce 

Melon 

Mustard 

Onion 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Badish 

Salsify 

Savoy  Cabbage 

Scorzonera 

Spinach 

Herbs 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Marrow 


For  other  Collections  from  10,  -  to  100,  -  see  our  Seed  List. 

Grders  for  Veget.vule  Seed's  of  10  -  and  upwards  sent 
Cairiage  Paid. 

Orders  for  Flower  Seep'i  of  3  -  and  upwards  free  by  post. 

'  List  wUI  be  sent  post  free  on  apjilicntion  to  their  Offices  at 
Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland,  or  to  iheir  General  Agents, 

.VIessrs.  MERTENS  &  CO. 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E  C. 

No.  1179.— VoL.  XLVI..  Third  Series 


LIST  NOW  READY. 


CLIBRANS 


NEW 

Single  dirysanthemums 

Have  this  Season  been  Awarded  a 

Cold  Medal  Birmingham 

Silver  Giit  Medal  London 
Silver  Medal  -  »  Manchester 


WE  are  the  largest  growers  of  Single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  Kingdom,  our 
stock  embracing  the  widest  and  choicest  range 
of  colours.  The  blocms  are  characterised  by 
their  large  size,  fine  form,  and  good  substance 
of  petal,  together  with  a  good  habit,  and 
freedom  of  bloom. 

The  following  set  is  the  finest  yet  introduced, 
and  contains  some  superb  varieties. 

Prices  are  for  Plants  in  2,pn.  Pots  in  March. 
ORDERS  ARE  NOW  BEING  BOOKED. 

Alice  Gibbs,  a  lovely  .shade  of  terra  cotta,  in  form 
and  habit  exactly  like  Mary  Anderson;  a  lovely 
flower  with  a  most  charming  appearance.  2,6  each. 
Annie  Bramwell,  one  of  the  best  whites  intro¬ 
duced  ;  a  pure  single,  with  one  row  of  petals  re- 
Hexing  well  back,  very  broad  and  of  good  sub¬ 
stance  ;  very  free  in  bloom  and  dwarf  in  habit ;  an 
excellent  variety.  2  6  each.  .5 
Beryl,  rosy  pink,  a  charming  c^mr,  very  free  in 
bloom  and  of  good  habit;  a  very  lovely  variety. 
2  6  each. 

Bronze  Mary  Anderson.  The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  a  charming  bronze ;  otherwise,  with 
respect  to  shape,  habit,  it  is  an  exact  counter- 
jjarc  of  Mary  Audei'son.  1/6  each. 

Clibrans’  Pet,  pure  white  ;  each  petal  is  rolled  into 
a  little  tube,  giving  the  flower  a  very  pretty  and 
feathery  appearance ;  a  charming,  distinct  and 
novel  variety  of  good  habit  and  free  in  bloom. 
3/6  each. 

Clibrans’  Red,  bright  red,  with  a  narrow  ring  of 
yellow  round  the  disc  ;  very  free  in  bloom  and  of 
good  habit;  a  pretty  and  distinct  variety.  1/6 
each. 

Clibrans’  Yellow,  a  superb  yellow,  in  our  opinion 
unequalled  as  yet  in  its  colour.  The  flowers  are 
freely  produced  iugood  sprays  ;  of  excellent  habit ; 
a  charming  variety.  3/6  each. 

H.  Conner  Wilson,  yellow,  shaded  rose;  a  lovely 
flower;  the  habit  and  character  generally  is  that 
of  Mary  Anderson  ;  a  decided  and  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition.  2  6  each. 

Miss  Doris  Bainbrldge,  rosy  pink ;  very  large 
wed-formed  flowers;  dwarf  in  habit  and  frie  in 
bloom.  2  6  each. 

Miss  E.  A.  Kean,  light  yellow,  shaded  bronze,  a 
very  beautiful  and  striking  colour  ;  free  in  bloom 
and  of  good  habit.  2/6  each. 

Miss  H.  M.  Sullivan,  pure  white  ;  large  and  fine  ; 
very  free.  16  each. 

Miss  N.  Charlton,  bright  red,  with  a  golden 
yellow  ring  surronnding  the  disc  ;  very  free.  1/6 
each. 

Mrs.  A.  Ebblewhite,  a  delightful  shade  of  rose 
of  great  beauty;  good  habit  aud  constitution; 
very  free.  3/6  each. 

Mrs.  B.  Fletcher,  pure  white,  with  two  or  three 
whorls  of  stout,  broad  petals ;  one  of  tlie  best 
whites  yet  introduced;  a  chaiming  variety.  3,6 
each. 

Mrs.  W.  Graham,  pure  yellow;  the  blooms  are 
fully  4  inches  acro.ss,  and  produced  in  lovely 
trusses ;  very  dwarf  and  free.  2,  6  each. 
Richard  Boston,  white  shaded  pink ;  a  lovely 
flower  of  great  beauty,  produced  freely  in  sprays  ; 
excellent  habit.  2  6  each. 

Stella,  pure  white  ;  large  size  ;  dwarf  in  habit ;  free 
in  bloom.  2  6  each. 


Complete  List  of  New  Varieties  for  1903 
Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
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The  Herbaceous  Border. 


together 


has  been  set  out  from  an 

§■  authoritative  source  that  in  the 

confines  of  a  border  of  mixed 
plants  there  should  be  a  decided 
effort  towards  certain  schemes 
colour.  Thus  by  massing 
a  number  of  blue-flower¬ 
ing  subjects,  or  red,  or  yellow,  we 
are  told  that  by  such  a  method  of 
grouping  broad  aud  harmonious  effects  may  be 
obtained.  While  admitting  willingly  euougli 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  such  a  plan,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is 
I  not,  and  never  was,  the  object  of  those  who 
I  desire  to  have  a  border  of  mixed  plants.  It  is 
without  question  a  trial  to  the  feelings  of  the 
!  hardy  plant  lover  to  see  numbers  of  old 
favourites  growing  together  in  confused 
j  huudles  ;  the  main  idea  of  those  who  planted 
j  having  evidently  been  intended  as  a  test  for 
!  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  as  this. 

lu  the  arrangement  of  such  a  border  as  I 
have  in  mind  there  need  be  no  confusion,  and 
each  occupant  will  have,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
best  position  found  for  its  well-being  and 
ultimate  development.  Knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  habit,  hardiness  or  delicacy,  and 
habitat  are  great  factors  in  the  successful 
plauuiug  of  the  herbaceous  border.  When  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  conditions 
thus  set  forth,  there  will  be  far  less  room  for 
the  criticism  of  the  exponents  of  colour 
schemes,  who,  with  some  measure  of  truth, 
have  described  some  of  the  border  gardening  of 
the  present  day  as  “  muddling  and  bundling.” 
My  own  ideas  on  the  subject  render  the  title  of 
herbaceous  border  somewhat  a  misnomer;  for 
in  planning  the  occupants  of  such  a  border, 
many  of  us,  I  think,  w'ould  be  guilty  of  in¬ 
cluding  certain  classes  of  plants  which  by  no 


KEADERS  ar3  requested  to  send  notices  of  Qudenlag 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  ofHcially  to  “  THE  BDITOR,” 

12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  oUmt 
address. 
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stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  described  as  herbaceous. 
To  me,  with  its  annuals,  biennials,  and  those  plants  posr 
sessing  shrubby  characteristics,  this  will  always  be  the 
mixed  border.  A  place  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
hardy  plants,  provided  room  can  be  found  for  the  multitude 
of  great  and  small  which  may  now  be  met  with  in  this 
connection.  Some  of  the  plantations  one  meets  with  are, 
for  the  want  of  overhauling  and  replanting,  pitiable  objects. 
In  such  cases  the  dwindling  growths  and  poverty-stricken 
flowers  tell  their  own  outspoken  tale.  There  no  doubt  are 
folk  who  think  that  once  a  border  is  planted  it  should 
require  no  after  attention  beyond  routine  work  of  staking, 
tying,  and  cleaning.  These  in  their  season  are  important 
enough,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be  neglected.  But 
my  appeal  is  for  more  generous  treatment  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  particularly  to  borders  that  have  been  in 
existence  for  some  considerable  period.  To  boldly  take  up, 
divide,  and  replant  in  well-manured  soil  will  usually  con¬ 
vert  a  poor  weak  plant  into  a  healthy  specimen. 

This  course  is  not  always  advisable,  several  of  our  hardy 
border  plants  resenting  removal ;  some  of  them  so  much  so 
that  death  is  often  the  result  of  interference  with  their 
roots,  even  at  what  is  known  as  the  resting  period. 
Tritonias,  for  instance,  I  have  found,  do  not  like  to  be  clis- 
turbecl  when  once  established,  but  careful  assistance  can 
always  be  given  to  these  and  similar  plants  by  mulching,' 
or  stirring  short  manure  under  the  surface  soil  in  close 
proximity  to  the  roots. 

Many  clumps  of  such  things  as  Phloxes  and  Cam¬ 
panulas,  which  have  become  large  and  spread  over  a  rather 
wide  area,  wohdd  be  greatly  benefited  if  taken  up,  the 
centres  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rubbish- 
heap,  and  the  strong,  healthy  outer  growths  planted  on  the 
original  site.  This  may  appear  a  simple  matter,  and  takes 
but  a  short  time  to  carry  out,  yet  a  very  great  change  is 
quickly  noticeable  in  the  growth  of  plants  so  treated, 
especially  when  a  fairly  heavy  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure  is  stirred  into  the  soil. 

In  the  matter  of  summer  procedure,  there  are,  without 
question,  many  instances  Avhere  greater  generosity  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  much  to  be  desired.  With  the  best  of  intentions,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  carry  out  in  Avinter  the  Avork  spoken 
of  above.  I  have  found  3oz  or  4oz  of  superphosphate  to  the 
square  yard  of  great  value  in  strengthening  and  stimulating 
groAAdhs  ;  particularly  has  this  been  the  case  AA^hen  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  yard.  -If  it 
is  Avished  to  get  the  fullest  value  from  these  artificials,  a 
commencement  should  be  made  Avith  an  application  of 
superphosphate  in  March,  giving  the  nitrate  Avhen  groAvth 
has  become  active  both  beloAA-  and  aboA-'e^the  soil  surface. 

Most  people'  are  noAv  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
nitrate  of  soda,  eA^er  a  dangerous  manurial  agent,  is  doubly 
dangerous  used  amongst  floAvering  plants,  as  the  too  free  use 
of  it  Avill  surely  result  in  exuberant  leaf-groAvth  at  the 
expense  of  flower-production.  The  application  of  super¬ 
phosphate  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  about  a  month,  and  provided  the  dose  is  not  stronger 
than  is  stated — 3pz  or  4oz  per  yard — nothing  but  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  border  occupants.  Mulching  is  practically 
impossible  for  many  of  us,  oAving  to  the  objection  employers 
naturally  have  against  seeing  manure  lying  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  beds  or  borders.  Where  it  can  conveniently  be 
carried  out,  however,  there  needs  very  little  thought  as  to 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  system. 

In  early  spring,  Avhen  the  various  plants  are  putting 
forth  new"  groAvth  from  the  earth,  it  is  a  Avise  plan  to  look 
them  over,  and  in  the  case  of  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  character,  to  remove  AA’eakly  and  ill- 
placed  shoots,  thus  alloAving  more  room  for  those  remaining. 
This  is  an  excellent  aid  tOAvards  the  production  of  large 
spikes  of  first-sized  blossoms. 

These  are  only  a  feAv  of  the  means  employed  towards 
making  the  mixed  border  a  home  of  order  and  good  living 
for  its  inmates  ;  a  place  Avhere  year  after  year  our  old 
favourites  appear  in  their  different  seasons  to  greet  us. 
Here,  it  may  be,  a  resplendent  Pseony,  or  there  later  on  Avill 
be  a  specially  good  Phlox,  the  black-coned  Rudbeckia,  or 
the  marvellously  beautiful  Iris,  Avhether  German,  English, 
or  Spanish.  Shrubby  Spiraeas,  and  in  this  shady  nook  a 
great  clump  of  S.  Aruncus  (I  know  this  is  not  included  in 
the  shrubby  section,  critics  please  note !),  Poppies  galore, 


from  the  flaunting  giant  Oriental  to  the  dAvarf  Iceland  gems. 
A  Rose  or  tAvo,  and  Dahlias,  with  the  inevitable  Stocks  and 
Asters.  “  What  a  broth  of  a  mixture !  ”  cry  the  colour 
experts.  True,  and  AA'hat  Avell-ordered  examples  of  sAveet- 
ness  and  beauty  many  of  these  old  borders  can  be  made,, 
and  truly  are !  Long  may  they  continue  to  give  pleasure 
and  joy  to  those  Avho  AA"ork  for  them  and  those  aaLo  oAvn 
them !  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  advocates  of  the  system 
of  planting  many  of  one  kind  of  plant  to  obtain  a  fleeting; 
scheme  of  colour  Avill  be  able  to  drive  aAvay  our  old  friend 
the  mixed  border  from  garden  or  pleasure  ground. ^ — 
J.  Wright,  NeAvent,  Glos. 


Etherisation  of  Piants. 


Etherisation  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  method  of 
abridging  by  some  months  the  natural  “  resting  ”  period  of 
plant  life.  By  this  process  many  plants  which  would  flower 
naturally  in  the  early  spring  months  may  now  be  obtained 
in  full  bloom  during  the  previous  autumn  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
shillings  per  hundred  or  eA"en  per  thousand  plants.  In  the 
case  of  Lilacs,  for  instance,  this  has  been  possible,  so  far  as. 
early  autumnal  floAvering  is  concerned,  only  by  means  of 
AA'hat  is  knoAvn  as  “  retarding  ” — a  long  and  costly  process, 
Avhich  involves  storing  the  plants  in  a  refrigerating  establish¬ 
ment  for  about  seA^en  or  eight  months,  from  late  winter 
until  the  next  autumn.  I  specially  mention  the  Lilac, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  “  The  Times,”  not  because  it  is 
more  amenable  to  the  neAv  process  than  many  other  plants, 
but  because  of  its  universal  popularity  and  utility  and 
because  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  involA'ed  in  its  culture 
for  early  forcing  purposes  in  France,  Gennany,  England, 
and  other  countries. 

The  modus  operandi  is  ridiculously  simple.  First  of  all 
is  the  construction  of  a  galvanised  chamber  or  tank  of  a 
yard  or  tAvo  square,  Avhich,  after  the  plants  are  stored  aAvay 
in  it,  may  be  hermetically  sealed  ;  the  ether  in  a  gAen 
quantity  is  poured  into  a  small  cup,  Avhich  is  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  tank  or  house,  whence,  after  the  tank  is  securely, 
fastened,  the  ether  is  allow'ed  to  evaporate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  during  Avhich  the 
plants  shed  their  leaA^es  and  may  be  described  as  being  in 
a  state  of  complete  intoxication,  they  are  then  exposed  to 
the  air  for  another  forty-eight  hours.  Then  follows  a 
second  period  of  forty-eight  hours’  etherisation,  after  which 
the  plants  are  remoA-ed  to  an  ordinary  forcing-house,  the 
floAvering  spikes  rapidly  develop,  and  within  tAvo  or  three 
Aveeks  throw  forth  their  pure  Avhite  heads  of  flowers. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  minute' 
details,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  whereas  the  pre¬ 
valent  system  of  retarding  involves  a  certain  percentage  of 
failures,  by  the  new  process  the  failures  are  not  only  practi¬ 
cally  nil,  but  the  ether  seems  positively  to  nourish  and  feed 
the  plants  subjected  to  it.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
more  floriferous.  One  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated 
varieties  of  Lilacs,  Marie  Legraye,  requires  only  one  dose  of 
forty-eight  hours  of  etherisation,  whilst  Charles  X  and  most 
of  the  other  varieties  require  two  doses.  Etherisation,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  is  required  only  in  autumn,  for  after  the  month 
of  January  the  Lilac  has  completed  its  period  of  “resting,”' 
and  readily  submits  to  ordinary  forcing.  But  successful 
experiments  have  not  been  confined  to  the  Lilac.  The 
Azalea  mollis.  Primus  triloba,  the  common  Deutzia  gracilis, 
Viburnum  plicatum  tomentosum  have  all  been  experi¬ 
mented  upon  with  more  or  less  success. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  at  least  one  grower  has 
tested  on  an  extensive  scale  the  value  of  the  etherisation  of 
plants.  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  of  Dersingham,  near  Sandring¬ 
ham,  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  discovery,  had  a  special 
ether  chamber  or  tank  made,  and  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments,  which  I  haA"e  been  permitted  to  examine  carefully, 
are  far  beyond  any  reasonable  anticipations 

Next  season  Mr.  Jannoch,  doubtless  in  common  Avith  all 
other  cultivators  who  have  tested  the  system,  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  enter  into  yet  more  extensive  experiments.  The- 
developments  in  this  and  other  countries  Avill  be  AA-atched 
with  much  interest  bj"  a  very  wide  community  of  flower- 
growers  and  the  public  generally.  >■ 
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Cattleya  Mossiae  Arnoldiana,  Low's  variety. 


If  we  accept  Kew  as  our  authority  for  plant  nomenclature,  we 
find  that  Cattleya  Mossiae  is  given  as  a  form — in  other  words  a 
variety — of  C.  labiata.  Therefore  C.  labiata  Mossiae  Arnoldiana, 
Low’s  variety,  is  a  flower  that  has  advanced  a  goodly  way  on  the 
road  of  change.  Such  names  are  in  themselves  a  history  of  the 
form.  The  variety  we  figure  is  indeed  a  magnificent  one,  and  an 
undoubted  improvement  on  the  type.  The  sepals  are  somewhat 
narrow,  and  clear  white,  while  the  petals  are  broad  and  fimbriated. 
The  colour  is  white,  save  for  a  suffusion  of  rose  through  the 


way  stinted  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  watering  pot  and 
syringe  are  used  far  too  freely.  I  would  ask  such  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  plants  a  moment  before  watering,  and  to  look  care¬ 
fully  at  each  before  giving  it.  Take  the  case  of  a  deciduous 
Calanthe  as  an  instance.  No  one  would  think  of  watering  such 
as  this  until  new  roots  are  .seen  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  new 
growths,  as  the  old  roots  are  all  dead,  and  there  is  ample  nutri¬ 
ment  stored  in  the  old  pseudo-bulb  for  the  need  of  the  plant. 

Now  take  a  Lycaste,  a  Ccelogyne,  or  a  Brassia  ;  any  pseudo- 
bulbous  plant,  in  fact,  just  now  commencing  to  gi’ow.  Although 
these  have  not  lo.st  their  last  year’s  roots  as  the  Calanthe 
had,  yet  if  the  bulbs  were  properly  developed  and  ripened  last 
autumn  the  nutriment  is  in  them  just  the  same,  and  the  roots, 
though  alive,  are  practically  at  re.st.  If  the  compost,  then,  is 
saturated  with  water  now,  what  follows?  It  is  rendered  close 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  the  reception  of  the  new  roots  when  they 
do  come,  con.sequently  these  die  off  and  fail  to  carry  nutriment  to 
the  new  leads  at  the  time  when  the  supply  is  failing  from  the  old 
bulb,  for  naturally  a  thriving  youngster  of  a  pseudo-bulb  must 


Cattleya  Mossiae  Arnoldiana,  Low’s  variety. 


centre.  The  beautiful,  heavily  fimbriated  lip  is  white,  veined  with 
maroon,  while  the  throat  is  clear  yellow.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  secured  a  First  Class 
Certificate  for  it  in  July,  189(). 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  of  year  is  there  greater  danger  of  over- 
watering  Orchids  than  just  as  they  are  commencing  to  grow. 
Cultivators  who  have  not  had  much  experience,  seeing  signs  of 
new  growth,, are  anxious  that  their  pet  plants  shall  not  be  in  any 


sooner  or  later  become  self-supporting,  and  not  dependent  upon 
the  parent  that  produced  it.  .  .  ,  ,  •  t 

Watch  carefully,  then,  for  signs  of  either  shrivelling  in  the 
parent  pseudo-bulbs  or  new  root  action  before  greatly  increasing 
the  water  supply.  In  some  species  the  first  signs  of  new  life  are 
seen  in  the  softening  or  greening  of  the  tips  of  the  old  roots  ;  in 
others  a  flush  of  new  roots  is  produced  at  the  base  of  the  new 
leads;  while  in  a  few  cases  the  old  roots  attain  activity  befon* 
any  signs  of  young  leads  appear.  But  remember  in  all  cases  that 
roots  are  not  formed  by  moisture;  they  are  put  forth  by  the 
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plant  to  forage  for  it,  so  to  speak,  and  whenever  it  is  needed  by 
healthy  specimens,  there'  they  will  be  looking  for  it. 

Speaking  of  thei  shrivelling  of  the  old  pseiudo-bulb,  there  is 
one  curious  exception  to  the  rule  that  shrivelling  is  wrong.  The 
Ijseudo-bulbs  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  owing  to  the  very  dry 
treatment  necessary  in  winter,  nearly  always  shrivel  badly,  and 
many  are  tempted  to-  water  them.  If  they  do  the  penalty  of 
the  loss  of  the  season’s  flowering  will  have  to  be  paid,  for  very 
few  bloom  spikes  are  produced  from  plants  that  are  kept  plump 
in  winter.  My  plan  with  this  beautiful  species  is  to  hang  it  up 
in  a  moderately  dry  house,  such  as  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  as  soon  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  well  developed  in  autumn ; 
give  very  little  water  before  November,  and  then  cease  giving  it 
entirely  until  the  little  white  tips  of  the  flower  spikes  can  be 
seen  in  the  apex  of  the  new  growth  in  spring. — H.  R.  R. 

Habenaria  carnea. 

This  plant  was  introduced  to  England  from  Singapore,  a"nd 
flowered  at  Kew  for  the  first  time  in  1891.  The  flower  is  a 
delicate  flesh-pink,  which  fades  to  a  dull  white.  The  plant  rests 
in  winter  after  shedding  its  leaves,  which  are,  of  course,  deci¬ 
duous.  The  flowers  are  quite  lasting.  The  stem  bears  about 
half  a  dozen  flowers,  which  have  a  spreading  lip,  a  spur  3in  or 
more  in  length,  and  ovate  petals  and  sepals.  It  is  said  that  a. 
compost  of  peat,  sphagnum,  and  leaf  mould,  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  suits  the  plant. 


Cordon  Pears. 

« 

'( Concluded  from  ]>arje  54.) 

Intending  purchasers  of  cordon  Pear  trees  must  be 
careful  as  to'  their  choice  of  sorts.  Some  unscrupulous 
raisers  of  these  will  sell  anything,  but  it  is  not  all 
Pears  which  are  suited  for  this  methocl  of  training.  A  friend 
of  mine  bought  fifty  trees  six  years  ago,  and  several  of 
the  trees  have  not  produced  a  single  Pear,  and  still  show  no 
signs  of  producing  any  fruit  buds.  I  have  consulted  several 
catalogues,  as  well  as  books  on  fruit  culture  and  one  or  two 
growlers  of  cordon  Pears,  and  there  is  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  following  varieties,  among 
others,  for  growing  on  this  system : — 

Doyenne  du  Comice,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de 
Malines  (d.g.),  Glou  Morceau,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Marie 
Louise  (d.g.),  Easter  Beurre  (d.g.),  Thompson’s,  Brown 
Beurre  (d.g.),  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Gansel’s  Bergamot, 
Beurre  de  Jonghe  (d.g.),  BeiuTe  d’Aremberg,  and  Marie 
Benoist.  “D.G.”  against  the  names  of  certain  Pears 
means  that  those  varieties  need  to  be  double-grafted  if 
early  fertility  is  desired.  Many  more  might  be  added  to 
the  above  hst,  but  those  mentioned  combine  excellence  of 
qualitjq  a  constitution  suited  for  this  restricted  form  of 
training,  and,  for  the  most  part,  lateness  in  ripening. 

The  easiest  waj^  of  growing  cordon  Pears  is  against 
walls,  as  the  question  of  support  does  not  then  offer  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  and,  as  wall  space  is  always  valuable,  especially  of 
the  height  cordons  need,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  only  late 
Pears  on  this  system,  as  these  require  more  sun  heat  to 
bring  them  to  perfection  than  the  earlier  varieties.  Some 
Pears  which  are  .not  late,  such  as  Brown  Beurre  and 
Gansel’s  Eergamot,  Avere  included  in  the  above  list,  as 
they  require  the  radiation  of  heat  a  wall  gives  in  order  to 
acquire  their  fullest  perfection.  If  a  wall  is  not  high 
enough  the  space  upwards  may  be  increased  by  fixing  iron 
supports  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  stretching  wires  from 
one  to  the  other,  by  Avhich  means  2ft  to  3ft  may  be  easily 
added. 

Cordon  Pears  may  be  grown  very  successfully  along  a 
strained  wire  fence,  or  tied  to  bamboos,  or  to  laths 
attached  to  posts.  In  that  case  the  following  varieties, 
Avhich,  though  excellent  Pears  and  a  great  success  as 
cordons,  are  so  hardy  and  easy  to  mature  that  it  would  be 
wasting  good  wall  space  to  devote  it  to  them,  may  be 
selected  for  planting  in  such  positions; — Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  BeuriA  Giffard,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Durondeau,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Fondante 
d’Automne,  Seckle,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  one  of  the  most  suitable  of  all,  an  excel¬ 
lent  bearer,  and  one  of  the  be,st  of  its  season.  These  are 
a  success  in  any  ordinary  season  ;  but  if  such  Pears  as 
Easter  BeuiTe  and  Bergamotte  Esperen  Avere  planted  in  such 
positions  thej^  Avould  not  be  Avorth  eating  tAvo  seasons  out  of 


three,  unless  in  a  very  sunny  locality.  It  is  alv/ays  a  little 
risky  recommending  to  anyone  which  Pears  to  groAv,'  as 
there  are  comparatively  few  which  do  really  well  in  all  soils 
and  climates,  the  flavour  varying  even  more  than  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Hence  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  different 
catalogAies  and  the  opinions  of  many  private  individuals. 
x\ll  of  those  mentioned  above  are  reliable  in  any  ordinary 
soils  and  climates,  at  least,  south  of  the  Trent,  except 
Thompson’s,  A\diich  must  have  a  chalky  soil. 

As  regards  flavour,  it  is  curious  to  observe  hoAv  Pear.s 
AA’hich  ai-e  highly  esteemed  in  one  locality  are  thought  little 
of  in  another,  and  some  reading  the  above  list  may  find 
cases  in  point.  If  so,  omit  them  from  any  new  list  of  Pears 
to  be  planted  in  any  form.  Those  recommended  for  a  AA^all 
do  not  really  need  one  in  sunny  positions  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  much  improved 
by  it. 

Cordons  may  be  groAvn  in  an  upright,  oblique,  or  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  If  the  wall  is  higher  than  12ft  the  upright 
cordon  is  preferable  ;  but  for  any  less  height  the  oblique  is 
better,  as  tending  to  restrain  the  vigour  of  the  growth,  at 
the  same  time  giving  room  for  greater  extension.  When 
planted  they  should  be  put  nearly  upright,  or,  say,  at  an 
angle  of  75deg,  and  as  they  get  established  this  angle  may 
be  reduced  to  4-5deg,  or  even  30deg,  when  the  bending 
doAvn  of  the  stem  will  lessen  the  flow  of  sap  and  convert 
undue  vigour  into  fruitfulness.  If  bent  down  so  much  at 
first  enough  vigour  will  not  go  to  the  central  shoot,  but 
may  cause  gross  growth  to  start  from  near  the  base.  The 
Pear,  being  a  pendulous  fruit,  is  not  suitable  for  growing 
in  the  horizontal  form  unless  it  is  trained  Avell  above  the 
ground.  If  the  Avail  runs  from  north  to  south  the  trees 
should  slope  to  the  south,  so  as  to  let  the  sun  in  better 
between  the  trees.  If  the  Avail  runs  from  east  to  Avest  there 
is  not  much  to  choose. 

When  the  cordon  system  Avas  first  introduced  it  met  Avith 
a  deal  of  coldness,  not  to  say  contempt,  and  those  w’ho  have 
not  seen  anything  of  it,  therefore  know  nothing  of  its  possi¬ 
bilities  and  advantages  under  intelligent  and  experienced 
treatment,  are  still  sceptical  about  it.  They  say  that  the 
cost  of  the  trees  is  so  great,  that  they  clo  not  last  long,  that 
the  groAvth  of  a  single  stem  wilLbe,too  Augorous,  and, 
above  all,  that  such  small  trees  can^  never  produce  the 
amount  that  standards,  or  even  pyramids  and  bushes,  do, 
and  would  not  pay  to  groAv  for  market  in  this  way.  It  is 
true  the  initial  cost  is  heavy  unless  maidens  are  bought, 
but  as  a  set-off  against  this  there  is  the  earlier  bearing  to 
be  taken  into  account.  A  cordon  should  bear  well  the 
fourth  year  if  planted  when  tAvo  years  old,  and  in  this 
respect  they  have  a  considerable  advantage  over  standards, 
the  earlier  return  for  the  outlay  lessening  the  initial  cost 
when  interest  on  money  is  taken  into  account. 

As  to  shortness  of  life,  the  Pear  is  a  long-lived  tree 
naturally  ;  and  even  as  a  cordon,  a  system  which  shortens 
the  life  of  Apples  and  Plums,  the  Pears  will  last  in  good 
bearing  condition  for  at  least  twenty  years  under  ordinary 
circumsta,nces.  The  too  vigorous  growth  of  the  single  stem 
is  not  often  a  difficulty,  as  the  trees  are  put  so  thickly 
together — 2ft — that  the  root  space  is  too  limited  to  admit  of 
it.  Besides,  with  oblique  cordons,  the  tendency  to 
vigorous  growth  before  a  heavy  crop  has  diminished  the 
energies  of  the  tree  and  the  food  supply  Avithin  reach,  can 
always  be  lessened  by  bending  the  stem  further  down.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the. fruit  is  never  measured  by  the 
bushel  off  any  one  tree,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  quality  and 
largest  size,  and  it  can  be  picked  easily  as  it  ripens,  none 
being  picked  before  it  is  absolutely  ready  to  leave  the  tree. 
Twenty ,  cordons  can  be  grown  on  the  space  occupied  by 
one  good-sized  standard,  and  thus  the  number  of  varieties 
can  Idc  much  increased,  and  the  season  consequently  much 
lengthened.  This  is  a  great  recommendation  with  a  fruit 
that  lasts  such  a  short  time  in  season  as  the  average  variety 
of  Pear,  especially  the  summer  and  autumn  varieties. 

Another  adv'antage  is  that  the  w'all  is  so  quickly  covered 
by  this  system,  a  lOft  Avail  being  covered  in  two  or  three 
years,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ti’ees  when  planted,  -while 
with  fan-trained  trees  it  would  take  nearer  ten.  When  a 
cordon  dies,  or  does  not  succeed,  it  can  be  easily  replaced, 
and  if  a  piece  of  board  is  put  in  edgeways  on  each  side  to 
preserve  its  growing  space  from  the  roots  of  its  neighbours, 
it  will  quickly  fill  up  the  gap.  By  the  cordon  methocl  there 
is  a  much  more  equal  distribution  of  sap  than  in  the 
ordinary  Avall-trained  tree,  Avhich  seldom  produces  much  on 
the  loAver  branches,  and  thus  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
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fruit  is  obtained  from  the  same  amount  of  wall-space.  One 
must  admit  that  these  are  very  tangible  advantages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  interest  attaching  to  a  collection,  and  the 
opportunities  it  gives  of  learning  the  qualities,  habits,  and 
constitutions  of  a  large  number  of  varieties. 

Newly  planted  trees  in  soil  of  moderate  fertility  do  not 
require  any  manure  for  the  first  couple  of  years  ;  but,  after 
that,  when  the  trees  have  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit, 
and  the  soil  between  the  trees,  and  for  at  least  a  yard  out¬ 
wards,  is  perfectly  permeated  with  roots,  feeding  becomes 
necessary  if  the  trees  are  to  be  kept  productive  every  year. 
Nitrogenous  manures  should  not  be  applied  as  long  as  the 
trees  make  good  growth,  except  some  light  strawy  manure 
for  mulching  purposes  ;  but  basic  slag  in  the  autumn,  or 
superphosphate  in  the  spring,  is  very  beneficial  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  fruitful  growth.  It  should  be  gently  hoed  in  at  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  a  pound  to  a  tree,  spreading  it 
over  the  soil  for  6ft  from  the  row  if  against  a  wall,  or  for  3ft 
on  each  side  if  in  the  open.  Half  this  quantity  of  kainit 
applied  in  the  autumn  would  do  good,  but  when  much 
animal  manure  comes  to  be  applied  it  would  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  necessary,  as  animal  manure  is  so  rich  in  potash.  When 
the  trees  begin  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion  from  heavy 
bearing,  either  in  the  form  of  lessened  growth  or  in  the 
failure  of  the  blossom  to  set,  there  is  no  better  manure  to 
apply  than  bonemeal  in  the  autumn,  applied  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  rate  as  recommended  for  basic 
slag.  As  a  stimulant  when  the  trees  are  bearing  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit,  a  dressing  of  good,  guano  at  the  rate  of  ^Ib,  or 
less,  to  the  tree,  hoed  in  and  then  well  watered  in,  will  have 
a  mai’ked  effect.  Much  good  manure  is  often  wasted,  and 
sometimes  worse  than  wasted,  by  applying  it  to  trees  in 
vigorous  growth. 

The  Woburn  Fruit  Farm  experiments  go  to  show  that 
the  application  of  farmyard  manure  to  trees  that  were  in 
vigorous  growth  produced  no  beneficial  effects  w'hatever, 
and  often  the  very  opposite  are  the  results  of  such  a 
practice. 

An  advantage  of  the  coi’don  system  not  mentioned  above 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  blossom  can  be  protected  from 
frost.  Pears  bloom  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  the  Black¬ 
thorn  blooms,  about  which  there  is  an  old  saying  that  it 
never  hatches  without  some  cold  weather.  Hence  the 
uncertainty  of  Pears  as  standards.  But  with  cordons  there 
are  certain  to  be  some  in  bloom  every  spring,  and  with  due 
protection  a  crop  can  be  ensured. — A.  Petts. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


The  sixty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  member.s  and 
sub.scribers  of  this  institution  was  held  at  Simpson’s,  101,  Strand, 
London,  on  Thursday,  January  22,  at  3  p.m.  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  occupied  the  chair,  and  after  introducing  the  formal  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  meeting  he  called  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  and  the  balance-.sheet  as  audited. 

Committee’s  Report  for  1902. 

The  committee  have  plea, sure  in  .submitting  their  annual) 
report  and  statement  of  accounts,  as  audited,  for  the  year  1902, 
They  are  thankful  to  be  able  again  to  congratulate  the  members 
and  subscribers  of  the  institution  on  its  satisfactory  condition, 
and  the  continued  progre.ss  it  has  made,  as  evidenced  by  the 
increased  benefits  they  have  been  able  to  dispense  to  those  who, 
through  misfortune,  declining  year.s,  and  other  causes,  have  been 
forced  to  seek  its  aid. 

At,  the  commencement  of  the  year  190  persons — 103  men  and 
eighty-seven  widows — were  each  receiving  £20  and  £16  a  year 
respectively,  entailing  an  annual  liability  of  £3,452.  During 
the  year  seventeen  of  that  number  died — seven  men  and  ten 
widows.  Three  of  the  nien  left  widows,  whose  circumstances, 
after  careful  investigation,  proved  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  their  being  placed  on  the  funds  for  the  widows’  pension 
of  £16  a  year,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
committee  under  Rule  III.,  13,  thus  leaving  at  tlie  close  of  the 
year  176  persons  in  receipt  of  permanent  aid.  The  committee 
propose  to  increase  this  number  by  recommending  for  election 
this  day  fifteen  candidates  from  a  list  of  forty-six  applicants, 
and  also  to  ask  the  subscribers  to  confirm  their  action,  graciously 
approved  by  their  President,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  iii 
placing  on  the  funds  without  election  all  those  of  the  unsuccc.ss- 
ful  candidates — eleven  in  number — at  the  last  election,  u7io  liad 


prcvioiish/  been  subscribers  to  the  {nstitution,  to  commemorate  the 
t'oronation  of  Tlieir  Maje.sties  the  King  and  Queen,  patrons  of 
the  institution,  and  as  a  thankoffering  for  the  recovery  of  the 
King  from  His  Maje.sty’s  recent  severe  illness.  The  total  number 
of  pensioners,  therefore,  on  the  funds  will  be  202,  twelve  more 
than  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  and.  the  lai'gest 
number  at  any  iieriod  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
Whilst  fully  cognisant  of  the  increased  liability  thus  incurred, 
the  committee  feel  they  will  have  the  practical  sympathy  and 
support  of  every  friend  and  well-wi.sher  of  the  charity  in  their 
forward  policy  of  assisting  more  of  the  unfortunate  people  whoso 
cases  plead  with  such  pathetic  urgency,  and  they  strongly  appeal 
to  all  their  friends  not  to  relax  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
old  and  well  tried  work,  which  for  sixty-four  years  ha.s'  done  so 
much  for  di.sabled  and  decayed  horticulturists,  or  their  widows, 
in  their  time  of  need. 

The  committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  anniver¬ 
sary  festival  dinner,  which  was  held  in  May  last,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  proved  most 
successful,  and  they  desire  to  place  on  record  their  very  gratefuli 
tha,nks  to  His  Grace  for  his  able  and  convincing  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  institution,  which  brought  such  a  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  funds.  The  committee  also  express  most  gladly  their 
indebtedness  to  the  stewards,  collectors,  donor's  of  flowers,  thq 
horticultural  Press,  and  to  other  helpers,  whose  kind  services  and 
contributions  were  sincerely  appreciated.  They  likewise  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
several  auxiliaries,  which  still  continue  to  prove  valuable  adjuncts 
to  the  institution. 

During  the  year  the  following  amounts  have  been  received  ;  — 
Reading  and  District  Auxiliary  (lion,  sec.,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox),  £117  ; 
Worcester  Auxiliary  (Iron,  sec.,  Mr.  Percy  G.  White),  £110; 
Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  (hon.  sec.,  Mr.  G.  Harri.s),  £79 ; 
Devon  and  Exeter  Auxiliary  (Iron,  sec.,  Mr.  W.  Maokay),  £33 ; 
and  Wolverhampton  Auxiliary  (hon.  sec.,  Mr.  R.  Lowe),  £20. 

The  committee  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  in  consequence 
of  a  large  public  meeting  and  concert  at  Liverpool,  which  was 
attended  by  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary,  as  a  deputation, 
an  auxiliary  has  been  inaugurated  in  that  city,  which  gives 
promise  of  being  very  successful,  and  likely,  under  the  able 
honorary  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Waterman,  to  reirder  substantial 
assistance  to  the  institution.  To  the  gentleinen  named  above, 
and  to  other  friends  throughout  the  country  w'ho  have  helped 
forward  the  work,  the  committee  tender  their  best  thanks. 

The  Victorian  Era  Fund  ”  and  the  “  Good  Samaritan  Fund  ” 
are  still  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit.  From  the  first-named 
fund  £104  has  been  distributed  amongst  the  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  last  election,  who  had  been  subscribers,  and  £120 
has  been  given  from  the  latter  fund  to  the  remaining  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidates,  who  were  not  subscribers,  and  to  other  applicants 
as  temporary  help  in  their  distress  and  need.  Tliis  latter  func^ 
has  been  particularly  useful  in  enabling  the  committee  to  assist 
eases  of  a  very  pressing  nature,  to  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  fund,  they  must  necessarily  have  had  to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 
As  the  interest  alone  of  the  fund  is  available — unless  special 
donations  are  given  unconditionally — the  committee’s  resources 
are  limited,  and  they  therefore  again  commend  it  to  those  who 
have  the  power  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

With  regard  to  the  new  rules  which  were  adopted  at  the 
special  meeting  in  January,  1902,  the  committee  are  hopeful  that 
they  will  prove  satisfactory  in  their  working,  and  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  institution.  On  the  whole,  general  approval  has  been 
expressed  with  the  alterations,  which  were  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances.  A  suggestion  which  has  been  made  from  several 
quarters  to  increase  the  number  of  votes  at  elections  to  annual 
subscribers  of  twenty  years’  standing  and  upwards' is  receiving 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  have  to  deplore  the  loss  by 
death  of  many  valued  friends  and  supporters  during  the  past  year. 
Amongst  others  who  have  thus  passed  away  may  be  mentioned 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge,  a  vice-president;  Mr.  E.  W. 
Cathie,  of  Simp.son’s,  an  old  subscriber;  and  Thos.  F.  Peacock, 
Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  who  for  many  years  had  acted  as  honorary 
solicitor  to  the  institution,  and  whose  services  on  many  occasions 
will  be  gratefully  remembered. 

They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  W.  A.  Bdney,  Esq.,  of 
Fir  (Irange,  Weybridge,  and  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue, 
has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Peacock,  and  to 
help  the  charity  by  acting  as  its  honorary  solicitor. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  most  earnestly  ask  for  renewed 
effort  on  behalf  of  this  National  Horticultural  Charity.  After 
to-day’s  election  there  will  be  thirty-one  applicants  left  on  the 
list  who  are  appealing  for  aid,  and  of  this  number  several  aro 
totally  blind.  To  help  them  an  increased  income  is  needed,  and 
whilst  being  thankful  beyond  measure  for  the  generous  support 
accorded  to  them  in  their  work  in  the  past,  the  committee  plead 
most  earnestly  for  further  aid  to  enable  them  to  extend  thq 
benefits  of  the  charity  to  those  who  are  so  much  in  need  of  them. 
_ H  J  Veitch,  Chairman;  Geo.  J.  Inguam,  Secretary. 

About  six  o’clock  the  scrutineers  of  the  ball9t  proclaimed  the 
following  applicants  elected : —  Jane  Kent,  with  6,741  votes; 
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Jane  Temple,  4,216;  Win.  B.  Glasscock,  3,308;  Emma  Honess, 
3,195;  John  Bates,  3,063;  Wm.  J.  Stacey,  3,056;  Rachel  Tegg, 
3.046;  Charles  Puzey,  3,015;  Geo.  R.  Allis,  2,991;  Stephen 
Bracebridge,  2,968;  Wm.  Wall,  2,878;  Wm.  Darvell,  2,850; 
R.  C.  Alli.ston,  2,825;  James  Levell,  2,761;  and  Elizabeth 
Gower,  2,602. 

Ender  Section  10  of  Rule  3,  the  commictee  have  the  right 
to  elect  two  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  who  are  next  in  order 
of  ballot.  These  on  this  occasion  were  Mary  A.  Donnan  (995) 
and  John  Price  (426),  both  eighty-three  years  of  age,  Avhose 
names  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  successful  applicants. 

Forty-six  papers  were  spoilt  through  not  having  signatures 
attached,  these  representing  315  votes  ;  while  fifteen  votes  arrived 
too  late. 

A  telegram  was  then  despatched  from  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood  heartily  congratulating  him  on  his  recovery, 
and  for  his  handsome  gift  to  each  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates. 
(If  these  there  Avere  tAventy-one  altogether,  aaIao  Avill  receiA’e 
£5  a-piece. 

Balance  Sheet,  1902. 

Hkceipts.  £  s.  il.  £  s  il. 

To  balance  .  944  IS  1 

,,  amount  on  deposit  .  2,715  10  U 

,,  annual  subscriptions  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,554  9  0 

,,  donations  including  those  at  festival  dinner  and 

collection  cards  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,150  13  2 

,,  return  of  income  tax .  49  1  lo 

advertisements  in  annual  list  of  subscribers  1902  40  11  C 

!’  dividends  and  interest .  819  14  a 

-  4,644  9  9 

£S.304  17  10 


Expenditure. 

By  pensions  and  gratuities. . 

expanses  of  special  and  general  meeting  ami 

election  of  pensioners  . 

rent,  cleaning,  firing,  &c.,  secretary’s  salary, 
and  office  assistance  ..  ..  .. 

printing,  including  annual  reports,  polling 

papers,  audnew  rules  . 

stationery . 

cheque  books 

.advertisement  in  Fry’s  Charities  ..  ..  .. 

festival  dinner  expenses  ..  £213  2  SI 

less  dinner  charges  .  .  ..  £121  17  Cj 

wreath  for  late  hon.  solicitor 
postages,  imduding  reports,  appeals,  voting 

papers,  <fec . 

deputation  and  travelling  expenses 
carriage,  telegrams,  repairs,  and  incidental 

expenses . 

bank  charges  . 

amount  placed  on  deposit . 

balance  with  treasurer . 

,,  ,,  secretary . 


d. 


11.0  9  .3 
22  17  0 
2  18 
3  3  0 

90  6  8 
1  13  0 

51  13  1 
9  2  9 

6  9  2 
0  3  0 


1,017  12  0 
4  7  0 


£  s.  d. 
3,S44  10  0 


15  11 
454  9 


302  18 
3,165  10 


1,011  19  0 


£8,304  17  10 


AVe  have  .audited  the  accounts  and  certify  the  same  correct  and  the 
books  well  kept,  we  .also  certify  that  the  securities  of  the  iuve.sted 
funds  .are  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  by  whom  the  dividends  are 
are  received  on  bdialf  of  the  institution. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Manning. 

Thoaias  savikt. 

Jan.  20th,  1903. 

Victorian  Era  Fund. 

Balance  Sheet,  1202. 


Receipts. 

To  balance 
,,  ilividends  ..  ... 

,,  return  of  income  tax 
,,  unused  cheques  .. 


£  s.  d. 

123  14  9 
6  17  0 
0  6  11 


£  .=.  d. 
11-2  6  2 


130  18  S 
£243  4  10 


Expenditl  re. 

By  gratuities . 

,,  balance  ill  hand,  Dec  31st,  1902 


£  s.  d. 


Receipts. 

To  balance 

,,  annual  subscriptions 
,,  donations  .. 

,,  cividends  .. 

,,  return  of  income  t. AX 


EXPENDITUr.E. 

By  gratuities  .. 

bal.ance  in  hand,  Dec.  Sbst,  1902 


Good  Samaritan  Fund. 

Balance  Sheet,  1902. 


104 

0 

0 

139 

4 

I'J 

£243 

4 

10 

£ 

(1. 

s. 

(1. 

253 

18 

1 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

56 

1 

10 

3 

12 

7 

74 

15 

5 

£328 

13 

7 

£328  13 


Audited  .ind  found  c:ircct,  .T.uiuarv  21th,  lOO."!. 

tsigned)  Thomas  Man.'ing. 
T.  swift. 

J.  AA II. Lard. 


When  the  secretai’y  had  concluded  the  reading  of  the  fore¬ 
going  report  and  balance-sheet,  the  chairman  briefly  commented 
on  some  of  the  features  of  the  year’s  Avork,  particularly  to  the 
placing  of  the  eleven  pen.sioners  on  the  funds  in  commemoration 
of  Their  Majesties’  croAvning.  He  dreAV  attention  tn  the  increas¬ 
ing  usefnlne.ss  of  the  Victorian  Era  and  Good  Samaritan  Funds, 
and  gave  a  kindly  reference  to  the  ncAV  Liverpool  branch,  Avhich 
has  already  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  is 
preparing  a  smoking  concert  Avith  the  object  in  vieAv  of  securing 
further  monetary  help.  The  beneficence  of  the  Earl  of  Ilche.ster 
in  liaA'ing  opened  his  beautiful  gardens  to  the  public  at  a  small 
charge  in  June  last  had  resulted  in  an  addition  to  the  funds  of 
about  £113,  and  Mr.  Veiteh  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  Earl’s  kindness. 

The  new  rules  that  were  framed  and  passed  last  year,  Avhereby 
petitioners  avIio  have  been  subscribers  for  a  number  of  years  have 
votes  accorded  in  their  favour  at  an  election  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  tlieir  annual  subscriptions,  these  ucav  rules  had  AA’orked 
very  Avell.  A  number  of  letters  had  been  received  inquiring  as 
to  the  reading  of  them,  but  no  difficulty  had  been  caused  ;  in  fact, 
it  had  been  a  case  of  necessity  to  make  .such  an  alteration  as  Avas 
made.  He  pointed  out  that  under  their  empoiAverment  one  of  the 
candidates  at  this  present  meeting  had  6,400  A'otes  in  her  favour, 
Avhereas  formerly  she  Avould  have  had  tO'  take  her  chance  of  pre¬ 
ferment  and  of  A'otes  receiA^ed  alongside  of  petitioners  Avho  had 
not  been  contributors.  The  chairman’.^  remarks  having  con¬ 
cluded.  Mr.  W.  Denning  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
Avhich  Avas  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  N.  N.  Sher¬ 
wood,  V.M.H.,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  a  great  benefactor  of  the 
institution,  Avhich  said  :  “  I  am  very  grieved  indeed  to  see  that 
there  are  so  many  subscribers  for  pension.s  who  cannot  be  elected, 
and  I  desire  to  give  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  Avho  have  been 
subscribers  the  sum  of  £5.  I  do  thi.s  Avith  great  pleasure,  and 
as  a  thankoffering  for  recent  recovery  from  my  illness.” 

Applause  followed  the  reading  of  this  intimation.  The 
election  of  officers  noAV  folloAved,  Avhen  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  Avas 
re-elected  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  secretary,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee,  auditors,  arid  arbitrators  Avere  re-elected.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Monro  and  Mr.  Melady  Avere  appointed  scratineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  folloAving  resolution  Avas  then  put,  and  unaniinously 
agreed  to;  “That  the  action  of  the  committee  graciously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Walps,  in  placing 
on  the  funds  the  eleven  unsuccessful  subscribers  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  to  comniemmorate  the  Coronation  of  Their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen,  patrons-,  be  hereby  confirmed.” 

The  Friendly  Supper. 

Amongst  those  present  were  Alfred  Watkins  (of  Watkins  and 
Simpson)  (in  the  chair),  AA-ith  Messrs.  Peter  Veitch,  H.  J.  Veitch, 
W.  Y.  Baker  (of  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company)  and  Son,  Arnold 
Moss,  H.  B.  May,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Geo.  Monro  and  his  tAvo  sons. 
Geo.  and  P.  R.  Barr,  tAvo  sons  of  Mr.  SherAvood,  Geo.  Paul,  G. 
Cuthbert,  Jos.  Rochford,  AA'itli  W.  Ponpart,  J.  McLeod,  Gleeson, 
Glendinning,  and  Drost. 

In  the  course  of  his  speeches  the .  chairman  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  custom  to  that  of  the  commercial 
travellers  of  Great  Bi-itain,  who  pay  one  penny  per  day  to  the 
hotel-keeper  Avherever  they  take  quarters,  and  this  money  is 
credited  to  a  fund  for  the  travellers’  hospitals.  The  chairman 
urged  the  acceptance  of  small  amounts — pence  or  shillings— 
Avhich  he  thought  young  as  Avell  as  head  gardeners  might  more 
liberally  contribute,  seeing  it  was  all  to  their  OAvn  advantage. . 
“Many  mickles  make  a  muckle,”  and  it  was  very  unjust  to  leave 
tlie  subscriptions  to  be  sent  by  a  fcAv ;  in  other  Avords,  the 
willing  horse  got  all  the  Avork.  Mr.  Watkins  read  letters  from 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard,  P.  Kay,  and  J.  Sweet,  Avho  Avere  unable 
to  attend;  but  the  latter  contributed  £5. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  in  responding  to  the  chairman’s  toast 
of  “  Continued  Success  and  Prosperity  to  our  Institution,”  said 
that  to-day  they  had  noAV  202  pensioners  on  the  books  for  the 
first  time.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
passed  through  tlie  accounts,  he  remarked  that  93,000  votes  had 
been  polled  that  afternoon,  and  only  five  are  allowed  for  each 
guinea  subscribed.  (This  Avorks  out  at  £18,600.)  Mr.  Veitch 
deplored  the  carelessness  that  accounted  for  the  loss  of  the  335 
\-otes,  most  of  which  from  papers  having  been  un.signed.  One 
voter,  hoAvever,  Avith  five  votes  to  poll,  gaA^e  five  each  to  fifteen 
candidates !  ' 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  humorously  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The 
Committee,  Honorary  Officers,  and  Country  Friends,”  to  Avhich 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  and  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  responded.  Mr. 
Fromow  gave  “  Our  Chairman,”  Avhile  Mr.  H.  B.  May  had  some 
good  AA’ords  to  say  of  “  Simpson’s,”  soon  to  be  demolished  in 
connection  Avith  the  Strand  improvements.  Mr.  Geo.  Monro 
(one  of  the  directors  of  “Simpson’s”)  cordially  returned  thanks. 
The  evening  Avas  a  most  enjoyable  one,  and  tlie  songs,  recitations, 
and  instrumental  music  Avere  each  of  a  fitting  character  and 
eminently  satisfactory. 
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Notes  on  Fruit. 


Figs  under  Glass. 

For  variety  at  dessert,  quite  apart  from  their  wholesomeness 
and  healthful  value,  dishes  of  ripe  Figs  are  always  welcomed. 

Eaeliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. 

The  trees  of  such  varieties  as  Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s, 
both  very  early,  and  giving  good  results  in  first  crops,  with 
Brown  Turkey  to  follow,  Avhich  is  unquestionably  the  best  one 
Fig  for  forcing,  started  in  November  or  at  the  beginning  of 
December  to  afford  ripe  fruit  at  the  close  of  April  and  in  May, 
are  forming  fresh  roots  abundantly,  therefore  the  bottom  heat 
should  be  kept  steady  at  70deg  to  7odeg,  bringing  the  fermenting 
material  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and,  instead  of  letting  them 
extend  over  the  rims  into  the  fermenting  material  at  will,  place 
pieces  of  turf,  2in  thick,  round  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  extend¬ 
ing  over  or  down  the  sides,  which  will  keep  the  roots  near  and 
induce  a  .sturdy  growth,  and  the  roots  can  be  fed  in  the  turf. 
To  encourage  active  feeders  from  the  collar  fill  the  hollows 
formed  by  the  turves  Avith  sAveet  lumpy  manure  or  rough  pieces 
of  turf,  and  sprinkle  these  occasionaliy  Avith  a  little  approved 
fertiliser. 

Keep  a  good,  but  not  excessiA'e,  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
by  syringing  tAvice  a  day  and  damping  as  required  in  bright 
weather,  taking  advantage  of  every  gleam  of  sunshine  for  raising 
the  temperature  to  80deg  or  85deg,  but  admit  a  little  air  at 
70deg,  increasing  it  with  the  temperature,  closing  at  7odeg,  and 
so  as  to  raise  the  heat  to  80deg,  8.5deg,  or  even  90deg.  Let 
there  be  no  lack  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  with  the  drainage 
good  there  is  little  danger  of  giving  too  much,  many  crops 
being  lost  by  keeping  the  roots  too  dry  or  supplying  Avater  too 
late  and  irregularly.  In  dull  weather  the  temperature  should  be 
kept  at  65deg  by  day  and  GOdeg  at  night,  but  5deg  in  mild  Aveather 
in  both  cases.  Superfluous  groAvths  should  be  rubbed  off,  and 
the  .shoots  stopped  at  about  the  fifth  or  .sixth  leaf ;  but  trees 
making  .sturdy  growth  will  not  need  stopping,  and  the  finest 
Figs  are  borne  on  extensions.  Yet  stopping  is  necessary,  especially 
growth  likely  to  interfere  Avith  an  equal  di.stribution  of  sap  and 
the  admis.sion  of  light  and  air  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  in  equal 
share. 


E.arly  Forced  Planted-out  Trees. 

The  trees  started  early  in  January  and  planted  in  inside 
borders  of  limited  extent  Avill,  the  borders  having  been  re¬ 
peatedly  Avatered  .so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  thoroughly  moist 
condition  of  soil,  be  starting  into  groAvth,  and  may  have  the 
night  temperature  raised  to  5.5deg,  and  GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  day 
from  fire  heat,  Avith  an  adi'ance  from  sun  heat  to  70deg  to 
7odeg,  but  Avith  moderate  A'ontilation.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days,  the  latter  ahvays  sufficiently 
early  to  alloAV  the  trees  to  become  fairly  dry  before  night,  and 
in  dull  Aveather  omit  the  afternoon  syringing.  Weakly  trees  may 
have  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  at  a  temperature  about 
the  mean  of  the  house,  but  it  must  not  be  too  strong.  This 
Avill  induce  the  formation  of  roots,  and  actiA'e  feeders  pushing 
from  the  collar  and  surface  roots,  they  should  be  encouraged 
by  light  mulching  of  lumpy  material  to  spread  outAvards,  and 
then  the  trees  can  be  nouri.shed  to  any  extent  by  top-dressing 
of  fertilisers  or  applications  of  liquid  manure. — Groaver. 

- 1  « - 

Camellias  in  the  Open  Air. 

As  you  and  some  of  your  readers  may  take  an  interest  in 
the  present  movement  of  attempting  the  more  extended  growth 
of  Camellias  in  the  open  air,  and  in  spots  which  Avould  not 
seem  by  nature  to  be  adapted  for  that  purpose,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  some  information  as  to  the  progress 
made  here  in  their  culture,  and  I  forward  photographs  taken  in 
October  last  of  a  Camellia  shrub  planted  in  the  spring  of  18BG, 
being  then  18in  high,  and  the  same  through,  but  now  5ft  high 
and  8ft  through.  One  photo  shows  the  plant  with  the  pods  on 
it,  the  other  a  small  section  showing  their  shape,  &c.  [but  which, 
unfortunately,  is  too  dim  for  successful  reproduction. — Ed.]. 
It  stands  in  the  garden  grounds  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  a 
level  AA'ith  the  top  of  the  Round  Tower  of  Windsor  Castle, 
without  any  shelter,  and  exposed  to  the  north  and  east 
winds.  It  is  a  single  red  variety,  and  commenced  seeding  iii' 
189.3,  Avhen  seven  plants  were  raised  from  it,  of  which 
two  proved  to  be  single  Avhite,  one  single  striped,  one  semi¬ 
double  white,  and  three  single  red. 
This  plant,  and  several  others,  have 
seeded  more  or  less  cA'ery  year  since 
that  date.  It  has  yielded  this  year 
upAvards  of  180  pods,  and  the  others- 
some  400,  making  a  total  of  about 
1000  seeds,  as  they  average  nearly 
two  seeds  per  pod,  although  occa¬ 
sionally  a  feAV  contain  three  or  four. 
We  have  gathered  seed  from  nine 
plants  this  year  of  the  following 
varieties — three  single  red,  tAVO  single 
white,  two  double  red,  one  single 
striped,  and  one  semi-double  Avhite. 
There  are  now^  more  than  170  plants, 
varying  from  one  year  old  to  tAventy, 
planted  out  in  all  aspects,  and  they 
make  a  unique  and  magnificent  show 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
commencing  to  blossom  freely  about 
the  middle  of  March. 

Forty-eight  A^arieties  were  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
shoAV  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall 
last  April,  for  Avhich  Ave  were  granted 
the  Silver  Banksian  Medal,  having 
previously  gained  one  siUmr  and  one 
bronze  one.  It  Avould  appear  to  be 
an  extraordinary  assertion  to  make 
that  during  the  twenty  years  that  wc 
have  been  carrying  on  this  AA’ork,  avo 
have  never  lost  a  single  plant  from 
frost,  cold,  or  weather;  but  such  is 
the  fact.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  our 
experiments  are  draw'ing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  large  florists, 
some  of  whom  liaA’e  favoured  us  with 
a  visit,  and  my  head  gardener,  Mi  . 
Robert  BroAvn,  will  be  happy  to  give 
any  information  in  his  power  to  any 
inquiries  from  readers  of  your  Journal 
or  others  avIio  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject.  —  F.  T.  Barry, 
St  Leonard’s  Hill,  Windsor,  December 

17,  1912. 
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Weather  in  the  North. 


On  only  two  mornings  of  tlie  past  week  was  there  any  touch  of 
frost.  The  days  have  been  generally  dull,  often  wet,  with  but 
an  occasional  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  a  prevalence  of  high 
southerly  winds.  The  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  following  night, 
and  Monday  were  very  wet. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Dumfries,  on  January  22.  The  report  and  accounts  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Mann,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  were  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  and  were  unanimously  approved  of.  Mr.  R.  Service, 
of  Messrs.  Jas.  Service  and  Sons,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
directors,  and  other  arrangements  made  for  the  show  on  August 
28  and  29. 

“Indian  Planting  and  Gardening.” 

From  the  current  issue  of  this  journal  the  twelfth  volume 
begins  in  a  greatly  enlai'ged  and  improved  form.  The  planting 
section  has  been  growing  so  much,  and  has  assumed  such  import¬ 
ance,  that  the  proprietor  and  editor  has  decided  to  place  it  first, 
and  has  consequently  made  a  slight  change  in  the  title  of  the 
paper.  The  gardening  section  now  comes  after  the  planting,  and 
will  be  conducted  as  heretofore.  It  is  published  weekly  from 
Calcutta. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Dinner. 

Our  Liverpool  correspondent  asks  us  to  insert  this  note ; 

“  Having  to  leave  the  above  meeting  before  its  conclusion,  and 
not  having  had*  notification  of  any  toasts  but  the  loyal  one,  I 
naturally  coircluded  that,  as  in  past  years,  toasts  would  be 
omitted.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  George  Gordon 
reviewed  the  society’s  work  froni  its  inception,  and  that  Mr.  T. 
Foster,  the  chairman  of  the  association,  resijonded  in  his  well- 
known  style. — R.  P.  R.” 

January  Notes  from  Kew. 

The  Acacias  in  the  Australian  section  of  the  Temperate 
House  in  the  Royal  Gardens  are  just  about  to  bedeck  themselves 
with  showers  of  flowers.  A.  urophylla  (white)  is  already  in 
that  state,  as  also  A.  Baileyana  and  A.  acinacea.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  same  house  stands  a  magnificent  Sparmannia 
africana,  a  standard  8ft  high,  with  a  stately  rounded  head, 
bearing  over  three  dozen  lovely  flower  trusses.  The  Javanese 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  the  Mexican  House  are  all  in  flower, 
and  are  succeeding  well.  In  the^  same  border  we  noticed  Coleus 
thyrsoideus,  Micosma,  riparum,  and  Jacobinia  Ghiesbreghtiana, 
the  latter  a  brilliant  carmine-crimson  winter  flowering  subject. 
The  little  Alpine  plant  house  bj’  No.  2  museum  is  also  a  place 
of  interest  at  this  dull  j)eriod.  The  alterations  to  the  standard 
Rose  garden  in  front  of  the  Lily  house  are  being  effected. 

The  Recent  Drought  In  Australia. 

A  Borderer,  who  has  farmed  in  Queensland  for  some  years, 
sends  home  an  account  of  the  recent  severe  drought,  the  worst 
ever  known  since  white  men  settled  in  Queensland.  The  gardens 
are  dead,  and  trees  of  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  that  have 
come  through  many  droughts,  have  shrivelled  up*.  No  w'ords  can 
picture  the  desolation.  Many  .stations  have  lost  all,  and  have 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  writer  has  lost  over  1,600  head  of 
cattle,  and  has  some  400  left,  one  or  two  dropping  off  daily.  Men 
and  boys  on  that  particular  station  are  kept  from  daylight  to 
dark  trying  to  save  the  stock.  There  is  no  grass,  and  a  substitute 
is  found  in  Bottle  tree,  from  which  soft  layers  of  a  substance  like 
cocoa-nut  are  obtained.  About  eighty  Angora  goats  are  fed  at 
this  station,  and  a  little  fat  is  obtained  when  one  of  these  is 
slaughtered.  The  beef  that  is  killed  has  not  a  morsel  of  fat  about 
it.  The  goats  supply  the  milk.  The  herd  of  milking  cows  are  all 
dead  but  one,  and  there  w'ere  eighty  milkers  on  the  station  before 
the  drought  set  in.  The  people  at  the  time  of  writing  were  living 
in  daily  hopie  of  rain,  as  it  had  fallen  fairly  over  the  south  of  the 
colony. 


A  Social  Evening. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Harkne.ss  and  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks, 
entertained  their  employes  to  dinner  at  the  Leeming  Bar 
Hotel  on  the  23rd.  when  about  thirty  sat  down.  The  head  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  John  Harkness,  presided,  and  a  veiy  pleasant 
evening  was  spent. 

David  Garrick’s  Mulberry  Tree.  ‘ 

The  death  of  David  Garrick  took  place  in  1779,  and  the  20th 
wms  the  anniversary  of  that  event.  In  Abington  Park,  North¬ 
ampton,  a  Mulberry  tree  planted  by  him  still  bears  fruit.  For 
over  one  hundred  years  this  tree  bore  a  copper  j)late  with  the 
following  inscription •;  “This  tree  wms  planted  by  David  Garrick, 
Esq.,  at  the  request  of  Ann  Thursby,  as  a  grow'ing  testimony  of 
their  friendship,  1778.” 

Societies'  Syllabuses. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  have  produced 
another  interesting  syllabus  of  papers  to  be  delivered  during  the 
spring,  the  subjects  dealt  with  being  Propagation  by  Cuttings, 
Forcing  Vegetables,  Orchids,  A  Stroll  in  the  Garden,  and  Mr. 
Shrivell  on  Nitrogen.  Mr.  Andrew*  Hope,  38,  Prospect  Park, 
Exeter,  is  hon.  secretai-y.  *  *  The  Croydon  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  has  a  very  varied  list  of 
subjects,  including  Seeds,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Heating  and  Ventilating,  among  others.  The 
hon.  secretary  is  now  Mr.  Harry  Boshier,  62,  High  Street, 
Croydon. 

The  Royal  Gardens  and  Queen  Alexandra. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  at  the  Royal  gardens  at  Frog- 
more,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  of  Queen  Alexandra,  w’ho  looks  upon  this  as  a  department 
of  her  own.  A^ large  Palm  house  has  been  rearranged,  and  it  is 
now  suited  for  a  lounge.  There  is  no  winter  garden  at  Windsor 
Castle,  as  there  is,  for  example,  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  or  the  Royal  Castle  at  Stockholm.  Her  Majesty  is  therefore 
oompolled  to  drive  down  to  Frogmore  when  she  wishes  to  see  her 
favourite  flowers.  There  is  some  expectation  that  a  conservatory 
w  ithin  immediate  reach  wdll  be  erected,  probably  on  the  south 
side  of  the  sunk  terrace,  the  orangery  on  the  north  side  being  un¬ 
suited  because  of  its  po-sition.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  con¬ 
vert  to  tills  use  any  of  the  ordinary  apartments  of  Their  Majesties’ 
suite,  and  the  Grand  Corridor  is  only  adapted  for  occasional 
boxes  of  growing  plants.  Thus  the  great  floral  lounge,  which  is 
one  of  the  features  of  life  at  Sandringham,  is  sorely  missed  by  the 
Royal  party,  and  is  not  fully  replacecl  by  the  ampler  but  more 
distant  delights  of  the  Frogmore  gardens. 

Party  Visit  to  Sutton’s, 

A  party  of  horticulturists  and  members  of  the  Press  visited 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Royal  Seed  Establishment  at  Reading 
on  Friday  last,  at  the  invitation  of  the  firm.  Mainly  arriving 
before  twelve  o’clock,  the  party  wmre  conveyed  in  carriages  from 
the  head  office  and  seed  warehouses  to  the  compact  succession  of 
plant  houses,  twelve  in  all,  newly  erected  in  the  firm’s  Experi-  | 
mental  Grounds  (which  cover  eighty  acres),  by  Duncan  Tucker 
and  Co.,  of  Tottenham,  London.  The  object  of  the  visit  was  to 
inspect  the  new  structures  and  the  seasonable  ,  plants. — the 
Primulas  and  Cyclamens.  Of  the  houses  we  shall  have  a  further 
note,  and  the  Primulas  deserve  an  extended  notice  by  themselves. 
The  party,  numbering  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  partook 
of  a  warm  luncheon  of  varied  cour.se;S,  and  excellently  served, 
within  the  large  conservatory  or  pavilion,  the  central  house  of  the 
group.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  V.M.H.,  presided,  while  Mr. 
Leonard  G.  Sutton  and  the  junior  partner,  Mr.  M.  H.  F.  Sutton, 
were  both  irresent,  and  assisted  tow’ards  the  enjoyment  of  the 
gathering.  The  loyal  toasts  were  adroitly  honoured,  in  proposing 
which  the  chairman  referred  appreciatively  to  the  Royal  favours 
bestowed  on  the  firm.  In  a  subsequent  speech  on  some  points 
of  the  firm’s  history,  from  its  commencement  about  1808,  the 
speaker  said  that  ever  and  always  it  had  been  the  aim  and  end 
of  the  House  to  supply  seeds  and  other  commodities  of  the  liighest 
quality  obtainable,  and  to  this  was  ascribed  the  unequalled  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  Reading  seed  firm.  The  visitors  having  expressed 
their  thanks  and  pleasure  in  being  so  ho.spitably  entertained,  the 
gathering  divided,  some  remaining  to  further  inspect  the  new 
houses  and  their  occupants,  while  the  early  arrivals  prepared 
(about  3.30  p.m.)  to  reaoli  their  trains.  The  day  was  bright  and 
clear. 
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England's  Afforestation. 

The  afforestation  of  about  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  Ogden  and 
?*Iixenden  district  by  the  Halifax  C'orporation  is  now  completed. 
About  3,000  young  trees,  Larch,  Fir,  etc.,  have  been  planted  to 
the  acre. 

Flowers  for  Railway  Cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  reports  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  “Daily  Mail,”  is  erecting  enormous  con¬ 
servatories  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  covering  twenty  aePes, 
where  flowers  and  tropical  plants  for  the  decoration  of  special 
trains,  parlour  cars,  &c.,  will  bo  grown.  The  Company  is  also 
arranging  a  line  of  railway  between  Elizabeth  and  Philadelphia 
lined  with  shade  trees,  and  will  lay  out  fine  gardens  at  all  the 
stations,  the  flowers  for  which  will  be  supplied  from  the  conser¬ 
vatories. 

A  Poet’s  ISong  of  Seed-Collapse. 

“  Pan  in  Vermont,  IJ.S.A.,”  is  a  spring  song,  or  renouveau,  by 
Rudyard  Kipling.  It  bears  at  its  head  the  quaint  epigraph  : 

“  About  the  15th  of  this  month  you  may  expect  our  Mr.  - , 

with  the  usual  spring  seed,  &c.,  catalogues. — Florists’  Announce¬ 
ment.”  The  poem  opens : 

It’s  forty  in  the  shade  to-day,  the  spouting  eves  declare ; 

The  boulders  rose  above  the  drilt,  the  southern  slopes  are  bare  ; 

Hub  deep  in  slush  Apollo’s  car  swings  north  among  the  Zod¬ 
iac.  Good  lack,  the  spring  is  back,  and  Pan  is  on  the  road. 

The  second  stanza  carries  further  the  conceit  of  spring  (by 
personification.  Pan),  quickening  the  wintry  earth,  and  leads 
tbe  reader  to^  a  really  comical  fancy,  for  Mr.  Kipling  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  report  the  poet’s  unfortunate  experience  with  American 
seeds : 

What  though  his  Phlox  and  Hollyhocks  are  half  a  month  demised  ? 

What  though  his  Ampelopsis  clambered  not  as  advertised  ! 

Though  every  seed  was  guaranteed  and  every  standard  true, 

Forget,  forgive,  they  did  not  live !  Believe,  and  buy  anew. 

Official  Report  of  Committee  on  British  Forestry. 

The  official  report  of  the  Department  Committee  on  British 
Forestry,  which  investigated  the  question  during  last  spring, 
has  at  length  been  published.  Among  other  things  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  :  That  two  areas  for  practical  demonstration 
be  acquired,  the  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Scotland,  of 
not  less  than  2,000  acres,  if  possible,  nor  over  10,000'  acres  in 
each  case.  We  sugge.st  that  the  Alice  Holt  Woods  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible  to  serve  as  a.  demon¬ 
stration  area  in  England ;  and  that  a  suitable  estate  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  Scotland,  as  convenient  as  possible  to  Edinburgh,  for 
tlie  same  purpose.  That  additional  facilities  for  instruction  be 
afforded,  by  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  on  forestry  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  of  the  Univei’sities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
That  a  good  grounding  in  forestry  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  colleges  providing  instruction  in  Agriculture 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  that  short  courses  of  instruction  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  young  foresters  be  also  provided  there. 
That  lectures  be  given,  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  coun¬ 
cils,  in  neighbourhoods' where  there  is  a  considerable  area  under 
wood ;  and  that  scholarships  be  offered  in  such  counties  to 
enable  working  foresters  to  attend  courses  of  lectures. 

The  Weather  of  the  Week  at  Hamilton. 

The  wave  of  severe  wintry  weather  which  visited  this  district 
about  a  fortnight  ago  has  given  place,  to  the  boistei'ous  conditions 
that  filled  up  so  much  of  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  Since 
Monday  of  last  week  indications  of  a  change  were  portrayed  in 
the  dull  and  hazy  skies,  but  the  thaw  did  not  become  defined 
enough  to  make  any  marked  impression  on  the  hard  frozen  snow 
till  Thursday.  The  thaw  was  not,  however,  of  the  most  desirable 
nature,  for  it  was  attended  with  much  rain,  wdiich  never  has  the 
.same, power  in  dissolving  snow  or  frost  as  a  good  blowing  sou’- 
Avester.  Saturday  night,  all  Sunday,  and  to-day  (Monday)  have 
not  only  been  w'et  and  stormy,  but  the  wind  (especially  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  Sunday)  has  been  at  times  bloAving  with  the  force 
of  a  gale.  To-day  rain  has  fallen  Avithout  intermission,  and  as  a 
result  the  ground  and  roads  are  in  quite  a  puddle.  Burst  water- 
pipes  are  in  direful  evidence,  and  the  hue  and  cry,  Avherever  one 
turns  his  .steps,  are.  Where  is  the  plumber?  “It’s  an  ill  Avind, 
Ac.”  My  Aralias  (japonica)  haven’t  flinched  a  bit  for  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  31deg  of  frost  the  other  Aveek,  but  AA'liy  should  they? 
For  I  think  Lady  Bra.s.sey,  in  her  delightful  “  Cruise  of  the  Sun¬ 
beam,”  .says  that  winter  in  Japan  is  rather  severe. — D.  C. 


Foreign  FloAwers  in  Plenty. 

Immense  consignments  of  flowers,  including  Narcissi, 
Hyacinths,  Violets,  and  Anemones,  are  arriving  daily  at  Folke¬ 
stone  from  the  South  of  EuTope  for  London  and  other  markets. 

FloAwers  in  the  Market. 

Violets,  of  course,  are  largely  sold,  and  so  are  Lily  of  the 
Valley  spikes,  Avith  Tulips,  Azalea  mollis,  Chrysanthemums 
(about  a  dozen  varieties),  common  yelloAV  trumpet  Narcissus, 
Paper  White  and  golden  Polyantha  Narcissus,  Avhite  Lilac, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Roses,  Lilium  speciosum, 
Ricliardias,  Freesias,  and  a  feAV  other  subjects. 

Boats  in  London  Parks. 

All  the  larger  London  Parks  have  an  ornamental  piecie  of 
Avater — a  lake;  and  on  these  lakes  are  boats  for  hire.  The  re¬ 
turns  lately  issued  shoAv,  as  regards  the  boats  in  Finsbury  Park, 
a  revenue  for  the  season  of  £788,  and  an  expenditure  of  £200 
only;  at  Victoria  Park,  a  revenue  of  £1,020,  and  an  outgo  of 
£311;  and  at  Battersea  Park  receipts  to  the  amount  of  £420, 
representing  a  profit  of  £250.  This  wonderful  popularity  of  the 
boats  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  le.ss  a  sum  than 
£9  15s.  has  been  received  in  penny  fares  on  a  single  day  from 
children  in  connection  Avitli  one  boat  alone. 

A  Profitable  Use  of  Cull  Apples, 

An  important  development  of  the  fruit  industry  in  W’a.shing- 
ton  State  is  reported  by  the  State  Commissioner,  AAdiich  is  destined 
to  be  of  great  financial  help  to  the  fruitgrowers  of  that  State. 
The  famous  Blalock  fruit  farm  of  Walla  Walla  county  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  profitableness  of  making  a  highly  saleable  jelly  from 
the  cull  Apples.  Last  season  manager  McArthur  imported  a 
neAvly  invented  machine,  Avhich  does  all  the  Avork  automatically. 
Apples  fed  in  at  one  end  come  out  at  the  other  in  three  minutes 
by  the  Avatch  as  perfect  jelly,  and  this  Avithout  the  use  of  any 
sugar  at  all.  The  jelly  is  all  sold  ahead  at  10  cents  a  pound.  It 
takes  71b  of  Apples  to  make  11b  of  the  jelly,  and  the  machine 
makes  2,0001b  of  the  .stuff  each  day,  and  therefore  uses  14,0001b. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ncAv  year  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  Tuesday,  January  13,  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thomas  LeAvis  (late  of  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  noAV  repre,senting  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Co., 
Bagshot,  Surrey)  addressed  the  members  on  “  Gardeners  and  their 
Grievances,”  and  considering  the  remarks  Avere  based  upon 
actual  experience,  the  many  hints  giv'en,  if  fully  grasped  and 
put  into  lAractice,  Avould  doubtless  prove  advantageous,  both  to 
employers  and  employed.  Bothy  life  came  in  for  the  most 
amu.sing  part  of  the  debate.  Mr.  LeAA’is  A\'as  cordially  thanked 
for  his  address.  In  an  open  competition  for  the  best  plant 
suitable  for  a  draAving-room  (in  a  Gin  pot),  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier 
came  first  Avith  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Redclift’o 
second  Avith  Aralia  elegantissima.  A  second  class  certificate 
Avas  also  aAvarded  to  Mr.  Redcliffe  for  three  pots  of  Roman 
Hyacinths. — J.  Julian. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  James  Hunter. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hunter’s  rttirojncnt  from  the  supervision  of  the 
Lambton  Castle  Gardens  has  evoked  a  Avidc-spread  and  earne.st 
feeling  that  some  tangible  recognition  should  be  tendered  him 
for  his  eminent  .seiwices  to  horticulture  and  horticulturists,  for 
his  never-failing  courtesy  to  the  numerous  visitors  to  the 
gardens,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  good  qualities  as  a  frieml 
and  neighbour.  At  an  influential  meeting  held  at  the  Queen’s 
Head  Hotel,  Cliester-lci-Street  it  Avas  unanimously  resolved  to 
invite  the  co-operation  of  Avorking  committees  in  Edinburgh, 
Sunderland,  NcAvcastle,  and  South  Shields,  to  Avork  in  con¬ 
junction  Avith  the  Chester-le-Strcet  Committee,  thus  giving  Mr. 
Hunter’s  numerous  friends,  over  as  Avide  an  area  as  possible,  the 
opportunity  of  sboAving  their  appreciation  of  the  object  in  A'icAv 
and  by  their  subscriptions  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termina¬ 
tion.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  into  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Chcstor-Ie- 
Street,  payable  to  F.  C.  Bullock,  Trea.surer,  or  Avili  be  received 
and  acknowledged  by  .Air.  AV.  H.  Ala-ssie,  1,  AVaterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  J.  Summers,  Florist,  laAAcett  Sticct,  Sumiei- 
land;  Mr.  Barnard  CoAvan,  Superintendent,  Harton  Cemetery. 
South  Shields’;  Messrs.  AI.  D.  Tliompson,  T.  Garnett,  Chester- 
le-Streot,  and  G.  H.  Cooke,  Lambton  Gardens,  Fence  Houses. 
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Vagaries  of  Fears. 

I  am  .sorry  to  do  it,  but  must  take  exception  to  the  statement 
that  Marie  Louise  is  good  everywhere.  I  have  nevet  once 
tasted  it  of  first-rate  quality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batli.  It 
i.s  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  as  Beurre  Superfin,  for 
instance.  The  fruit  is  generally  small,  and  lacking  that  fine 
texture  and  buttery  character  that  Marie  Louise  should  have. 
The  fact  i.s,  it  will  never  remain  on  the  tree  long  enough  to  come 
to  perfection,  and  is  generally  gathered  early  in  September.  I 
consider  the  soil  is  too  light  for  it.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  splendidly,  often  colouring  a  rich  criiiison, 
and  has  a  flavour  and  texture  of  the  finest  possible  quality.  At 
Longleat,  where  the  .soil  in  the  .garden  is  heavy,  Marie  "Louise 
used  to  produce  splendid  fruit  on  the  walls.  One  tree  on  a  west 
wall  bore  fruit  almost  of  a  creamy  colour,  which  was  large  and 
very  rich,  while  Louise  Bonne  in  that  same  garden  was  never 
fit  to  eat,  having  a  disagreeable  bitterness. — Wm.  Taylok. 


An  Appeal  to  Gardeners  and  Employers, 

The  question  is  often  asked  (yea,  very  often)  why  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  does  not  receive  the 
universal  support  it  .so  richly  deserves.  Why  should  not  an 
institution  noble  in  the  extremei,  as  this  one  is,  be  better  sup¬ 
ported,  not  only  by  gardeners  themselves,  but  by  their  em¬ 
ployers?  An  institution  which  has  for  its  motive  the  saving  of 
the  gardener  from  the  workhouse  in  his  old  age  deserves  far 
more  support  than  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  is  obtaining.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  smoking  concert  last 
week  held  annually  by  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary,  M'hen 
the  report  and  balance-sheet  was  read,  and  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  committee  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  goodlj’  number 
of  the  gardening  fraternity  were  present,  and  each  and  every 
one  spent  a  very  enjoyable  evening.  .  .. 

These  auxiliaries  are  doing  their  utmo.st  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  gardener  in  hi.s  old  age,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  parent  society,  and  all  praise  must  be  given  to  them  for 
the  energy  they  display ;  their  toiling  is  not  altogether  on  a 
level  road.  But,  thanks  to  their  committee,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  add  seven  life  members  to  the  institution,  four  from 
Bristol,  and  three  from  Bath.  Their  mode  of  working  is  a  good 
one,  and  practised  on  all  sides,  and  it  is  a  great  pit5'  that  more 
of  the  local  gardeners  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  this  admirable  auxiliary  affords. 

A  gardener  joining  pays  2s.  6d.  per  year,  which  makes  him 
an  ordinary  member.  A  sJuall  amount  indeed  is  this,  and  one 
which  evei'y  gardener  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  subscribe.  In 
■  due  time,  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  life  member  of  the  parent 
^society,  he  notifies  the  secretary  of  Ihe'fact,  who  places  his  name 
on  the  list  of  candidates,  which  is  issued  in  the  form  of  a  voting 
paper  to  all  members  of  the  auxiliary.  Should  he  be  .successful 
with  the  number  of  votes,  the  sum  required  to  make  him  a  life 
inember  is  ten  guineas;  of  this  the  auxiliary  finds  five,  the  can¬ 
didate  finding  the  remaining  five.  In  this  way  it  does  not  tax 
the  pocket  of  a  gardeirer,  and  it  certainly  makes  him  feel  that  he 
is  still  on  the  right  side  of  the  workhouse,  and  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  this,  for  it  is  not  all 
pleasant  for  one  to  lock  forward  to  his  old  age  being  spent  in 
such  a  country  residence.  Now,  if  any  of  my  brother  gardeners 
have  this  feeling,  let  ine  advise  them  to  join  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  without  d^Iay,  and  thereby  feel 
somewhat  independent  of  such  places.  Lvery  gardener  can  well 
afford  an  annual  subscription  of  half  a  crown  to  thesei  auxiliaries. 
It  does  not  work  out  to  threepence  per  month,  and  even  if  they 
do  not  intend  to  become  life  members,  they  have  the  unboundecl 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  helping  their  fellow  gar¬ 
deners  less  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  themselves,  besides  doing 
the  horticultural  world  a  noble  service. 

Then,  again,  why  do  not  more  employers  of  gardeners  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  institution?  How  many  gentlemen  in  our 
wealthy  centres  subscribe  their  guinea  per  year?  Alas!  their 
number  is  not  legion.  It  is  no  credit  to  them  that  their  gar¬ 
deners  who  have  toiled  night  and  day  for  their  interests  are, 
when  old  age  and  infirmity  creeps  on  them,  and  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  follow  their  ennobling  calling,  left  out  in  the  cold 
on  the  mercy  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  gardener’s  wages  now  adays  are  not  overdone,  and  gentle¬ 
men  assuredly  get  full  value  for  their  money.  Surely,  then,  it 


is  their  unbounded  duty  to  help  those  who  in  oft  cases  are  not 
able  to  help  themselves.  There  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  many 
gentlemen  who  have  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution  at 
heart,  and  annually  subscribe  to  its  funds,  and  their  sub.scrip- 
tions  are  gratefully  received;  and  there  are  others  who  allow 
their  gardens  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  which  materially  helps  the  funds,  as  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  shows.  When  Antonj'  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  allowed  his  beautiful  grounds  at  Tyntesfield,  Flax  Bourton, 
to  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of  this  auxiliary,  Avhich  benefited  to 
the  amount  of  £9,  he  was  doing  a  public  service.  Other  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  district  have  generously  done  the  same,  but  there  are 
still  many  others  who  liav^e  not  subscribed,  and  who  are  very 
able,  if  only  they  would.  Here  in  Bristol  we  have  only  about 
half  a  dozen  of  our  residents  who  annually  subscribe  to  our 
funds. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  gardeners  are  linked  together 
by  a  feeling  of  fraternal  brotherhood.  Let  us  have  tangible 
proof  of  this  by  knowing  that  ever>'  lover  of  his  garden,  and 
every  gardener,  is  a  member  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  Then  we  can  say  with  a  truth  that  gardeners  are 
linked  together  with  fraternal  brotherhood,  and  not  till  then. 
H.  K. 

- - 

Book  on  Table  Decorations. 

I  .should  like  to  mention  one  other  excellent  book  on  table 
decorations  in  addition  to  tho-se  named  by  your  correspondent 
on  page  49.  It  is  entitled  “  Floral  Designs  for  the  Table  ”  by 
John  Perkins,  head  gardener  for  twenty-nine  years  to  the  late 
and  present  Lords  Henniker.  I  think  the  price  of  the  book  was 
five  shillings,  but  although  I  have  at  present  looked  it  carefully 
otmr,  I  fail  to  see  it  -  stated  on  same.  The  publishers  were 
Wyman  and  Sons,  81,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
London,  W.C. — \\k  McH.  [What  is  the  date  of  it?] 


Malmaison  Carnation  Cultnre. 

An  inquirer  writes  to  say  that,  “  having  read  through  the 
article  on  Malmaison. Carnations,  in  your  Journal  of  January  1, 
page  3,  I  noticed  it  was  there  stated  that  the  temperature  of 
the  house  should  not  be  more  than  35deg  F.',  with  artificial 
heat.  I  beg  to  ask  if  this  is  not  a  printer’s  error?  dr  should  it 
be  oddeg? — M.  M. 

This  letter  we  received  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  thought  it 
advisable  to  place  it,  for  an  answer,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cook, 
who  wrote  the  article  on  Malmaison  Carnations,  and  who  w'rites 
thus:  “In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  ‘  M.  M.,’  I  beg  to 
inform  him  that  there  has  been  no  error  in  printing.  Mal¬ 
maison  Carnations  should  not  be  subjected  to  high  tempera¬ 
tures  such  as  he  suggests  (55deg),  as  it  is  very  injurious  to  the 
plants.  If  he  will  I'ead  my  article  again,  he  will  see  it  stated 
not  to  clo.se  the  house  entirely  until  frost  Is  registered  in  the 
open  air.  Artificial  heat  is  only  necessary  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  out  frost,  or  to  dry  the  atmosphere,  and  when  used  in 
the  former  case,  do  not  allow  the  house  to  rise  above  35deg. — 
G.  H.  Cook.” 

Knowing  well  the  many  failures  in  Carnation  culture  that 
are  traceable  to.  coddling,  we  give  the  matter  as  much  pro- 
mineaice  as  possible. 

- •••*» - — 

Possibililies  of  Hybridising. 

The  ver3'  excellent  reminders  .set  forth  by  “  H.  D.”  in  his 
leader  on  pages  4o  and  46  of  jmur  issue  for  January  15  may 
have  been  the  means  of  quickening  practitioners  in  one  or  two 
instances  either  to  commence  the  good  work  of  thoughtful  and 
definite  plant  hybridisation,  or  have  stimulated  others  who  may 
have  hitherto  devoted  inadeexuate  attention  to  the  matter.  I 
have  not  the  leisure  to  enter  into  the  “  i30ssibilities  of  hybri¬ 
dising  ”  further  than  to*  draw  attention  to  a  statement  and  (X)ni- 
putation  made  bj^  that  famous  worker  in  this  line,  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  which  statement,  indeed, 
j’our  own  Journal  was  the  first  to  publish  in  England,  At  the 
recent  conference  on  plant  breeding  in  New  York  Citjq  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  proceedings  a  ver^"  interesting  and  suggestive 
l^aiier,  in  which  he  wished  to  show  how  the  question  of  plant 
breeding  wa.s  as  yet  merely  touched  upon  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  it.  The  few  statistical  observations  he  made  are 
aijpalling  in  their  significance.  To  think  that  one  grain  per 
ear  of  Wheat  would  add  to  the  yield  of  the  country  fifteen 
million  extra  bushels,  and  that  one  Potato  more  to  each  hill 
would  increase  the  yield  by  twenty-one  million  bushels  1  is  surel.v 
sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  all  gardeners  and  growers  to  pause  and 
consider  whether  they  cannot  be  of  service  in  adding  to  the 
national  and  to  the  world’s  wealth  by  developing  the  yielding 
powers  of  other  plant  foods  and  products. — Anothee  H.  D. 
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A  National  Pansy  and  Viola  Sociely. 

We  have  National  Societies  for  Carnations,  Clirysantlieinums, 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Roses;  why  not  a  National  Pansy  and 
Viola  Show  in  England  ?  There:  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
of  late  years  much  progress  has  been  made  by  professional  and 
amateur  growers  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  Pansies 
and  Violas.  More  especially  is  this  observable  among  the  latter, 
which  are  becoming  exceedingly  popular.  They  have  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  size,  form,  substance,  and  other  good  qualities 
that  I  believe  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  an  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  growers  in  England  to  form  a  society  which  shall  have  the  power 
to  re-olassify,  lay  down  new  properties  suitable  to  the  present 
age,  award  certificates  of  merit  to  varieties  submitted  for 


Paullinia  thalictrifolia. 


W'hile  many  are  craving  for  novelties,  better  plants  than  they 
can  hope  to  produce  (in  many  instances,  at  least)  are  lying  by 
neglected.  Such,  we  tliink,  is  very  largely  the  case  with  the 
Paullinias,  and  P.  thalictrifolia  in  particular.  Our  illustration  of 
a  plant  depicts  it  as  a  specimen  pot  subject,  whereas  the  species 
is  really  a  good  climbing  plant,  suitable  for,  and  very  ornamental 
on,  pillars  or  upright  supports  in  warm  stoves. 

The  plant  is  easily  pi’opagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  and 
grows  with  fair  vigour  in  a  compost  such  as  suits  Asparagus 
Sprengeri,  or  Lygodiums,  and  similar  plants.  P.  thalictrifolia 
is  a  Brazilian  plant,  and  has  a  variet.y  with  foliage  suffused 


Paullinia  thalictrifolia. 


adjudication,  and  to  organise  a  national  show.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  communications  from  any  gentlemen,  professional  or 
amateur,  who  would  kindly  co-operate  in  such  a  movement  by 
sending  me  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  the  extent  of  support 
I  might  expect  from  them,  prior  to  calling  a  meeting  to  go  more 
fully  into  the  matter. — A.  S.  Tkeacher,  Viola  Specialist,  Leicester 
Road,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 

[Our  correspondent  has  made  a  suggestion  which  we  would 
extend  to  include  along  with  Pansies  and  Violas  those  sweet  and 
most  delightful  flowers,  the  Violets,  which  are,  of  course,  varieties 
of  Viola  odorata.  We  venture  to  predict  that  our  own  sugges¬ 
tions  to  liave  Violet  classes  on  the  exhibition  schedules  of  the 
horticultural  societies  will  in  a  few  years  be  all  but  universally 
adopted ;  and  if  a  National  Pansy  and  Viola  Society  cannot  be 
separatel.v  established,  could  it  not  become  linked  with  the 
National  Primula  and  Auricula  Society,  whose  management  could 
hold  a  summer  shoAV  for  the  Pansies? — En.] 


silvery  grey,  named  argentea.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  borne  in  autumn. 

In  the  early  seventies,  when  foliage  plants  were  keenly 
sought  for,  this  pliuit  was  widely  distributed.  “It  used  to  be 
trained,”  says  L.  H.  Bailey,  “  to  a  trellis  for  exhibition,  or  grown 
on  the  pillars  and  rafters  of  hothouses.  It  is  now  a  rare  but 
choice  plant  for  clothing  the  tops  of  unsightly  tubs  in  which 
Palms  are  growing.  It  is  excellent,  also,  for  vases,  and  stands 
the  sun  well.  The  young  leaves  have  a  pretty  bronze  tint,  unless 
they  are  shaded  too  much.  If  the  tops  are  pinched,  the  young 
plants  will  branch  out  and  make  handsome  specimens  in  4in  or 
Sin  pots. 

The  genus  comprises  about  eighty  species,  mostly  tropical 
American.  The  name  Paullinia  is  probably  after  Simon  Paulli, 
1008 — 1680,  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  botany  at  Copen¬ 
hagen. 
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A  Vase  of  C.  Mdlle.  Marie  liiger. 

We  niay  be  tired  of  hearing  that  America  (meaning  the  United 
States)  i.s  the  land  of  big  things.  “  .storiesi  ”  included,  but  it  is 
true  in  a  great  many  cases.  Here,  for  instance,  on  page  101  we 
figure  a  vase  of  that  lovely  pink  incurved  Chrysanthemum, 
Mademoiselle  (Miss)  Marie  Liger,  containing  100  blooms,  anti 
such  vases  seem  to  be  common  at  many  exhibitions  in  the  States. 
This  vase  was  exhibited  at  Kansa.s  City  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hill 
and  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  wa.s  figured  in  various 
American  trade  journals.  Our  representation  is  from  “  The 
American  Florist.”  Two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  query  in  our 
pages  about  this  very  salne  variety,  which  some  of  the  English 
growers  have  a  stock  of.  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.’s  catalogue 
describes  it  thus:  “A  vei^'  pleasing  pink,  very  large,  and  must 
become  a  general  favourite  as  an  incurved.  Second  crown  buds ; 
4ft.”  Some  nurseryinen  seem  to  have  wrongly  listed  it  among 
the  ‘‘Japanese”  varieties.  On  first  crowns  it  becomes  a  fair 
reflexed  Japanese,  but  the  second  crowns  are  the  buds  to  take. 


A  Good  Late  White  Chrysanthemum. 

While  walking  through  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Walter 
Gibson,  Sandown,  I.W.,  on  January  20,  I  was  wonderfully 
struck  with  a  fine  batch  of  Godfrey’.s"  Winter  Queen  in  bloom, 
and  in  v^arious  stages  of  development.  This  is  a  pure  ivory  white 
variety,  with  somewhat  spreading  outer  florets,  the  centre  ones 
slightly  incurving,  the  florets  being  of  good  substance.  The 
flowers  are  bonie  on  long  stout  footstalks,  rendering  it  invalu¬ 
able  for  vases  where  length  of  stem  is  essential,  and  being  a 
good  keeper,  is  also  appropriate  for  wreath  making.  This  is 
the  last  of  the  many  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Gibson  for  his 
winter  decorative  trade,  having  succeeded  Mrs.  Thomson  and 
other  varieties  at  Christmas.  So  impressed  is  Mr.  Gibson  with 
the  value  of  the  variety,  that  no  less  than  .500  plants  will 
satisf^y  him  for  next  season.  The  variety  is  thoroughly  entitled 
to  its  name  of  W'inter  Queen. — C.  Orchaud,  Bembridge,  I.W. 

Reflexing  the  Petals  of  Japanese  Varieties. 

Candidly,  I  am  surprised  that  any  true  “  fancier  ”  and  grower 
encourages  this  practice.  At  the  present  time  there  is  with  the 
public  an  idea  that  the  long  twisted  florets  of  the  Japanese-  blooms 
are  “  curled  by  the  tweezers.”  This  arises,  of  course,  from  the 
system  in  vogue  of  u'ingthese  instruments  on  the  incurveds.  In  the 
latter  casei  a  better  defence  can  be  offered,  although  I  am  one  who 
believes,  with  the  R.H.S.,  that  only  ‘‘  undressed  ”  flowers  should 
be  considered  by  the  Floral  Committee.  To-  dress  an  incurved 
bloom  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  grooming  of  a.  horse.  Exhi- 
liitions  are  intended  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flowers,  but  not 
to  deform  them  or  give  the  public  a  false  idea.  Is  it  to  be  thought 
that  in  a  garden  where  the  flowers  are-  gi’own  for  home  decoration 
and  not  exhibition,  the  gardener  is  to  be  expected  to  spend  so 
many  hours  a  day  in  turning  the  florets  or  petals  of  Chiys- 
anthemums  inside  out,  because  this-  is  the  form  they  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in?  Of  course-  the  colours  are  better;  so  ai’e  those  of 
the  Rose  and  other  flowers!  Would  the-  National  Rose  Society 
permit  of  such  being  done-  to-  the  bloo-ms?  And  even  if  they  did, 
it  would  not  prove  the  practice-  should  be  encouraged.  [The 
rosarians  do  openly  dress  their  exhibition  blooms.—  Ed.]  Some 
years  ago  a  novelty  in  the  West  End  florists’  shops  was  the  green 
Carnation.  The  artificial  colour  was  produced  by  fe-e-dnig  the 
bloom  with  colouring  matter  placed  in  the  water.  These  blooms 
appeared  very  striking  in  the  window,  and  so,  perhaps,  they 
would^  have  been  on  the  boards,  but  who-  would  dare  to  show 
them?  To  turn  the  petals  of  a  Chrysanthemum  inside  out  is  a 
deceit  which  should  be  discouraged  by  all  up-to-date  societies. — 
A.  B.  C. 

Preparation  for  Plant  Crowing. 


The  recent  severe  weather  experienced  so  generally  all 
over  the  country  has  undoubtedly  benefited  in  many  ways 
both  gardens  and  gardeners.  While  such  w’eather  prevails 
Ave  are  often  too  much  inclined  to  think  of  its  disadvantages 
rather  than  advantages,  although  a  little  thought  Avould 
often  show  that  the  latter  outweigh  the  former.  I  do  not 
intend,  hoAvever,  in  this  article  to  go  deeply  into  the  pros 
and  cons  which  could  be  advanced  on  either  side,  but 
rather  to  point  out  that  the  plant  foreman  in  a  large 
establishment  often  welcomes  a  Aveek’s  frost  in  -January, 


because  a  little  extra  help  is  then  generally  forthcoming 
when  the  Avork  of  overhauling  the  houses  is  in  progress. 

In  all  Avell  -  regulated  establishments  every  effort  is 
made  to  cleanse  the  AvoodAvork  and  glass  of  plant  houses 
early  in  the  neAv  year,  as  Avell  as  to  clean  the  plants  (Avhile 
there  is  little  groAvth  going  on),  because  such  practices 
simplify  the  task  of  keeping  them  healthy  and  vigorous 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  So  long  as  the  weather 
remains  cold  and  settled,  such  Avork  goes  on  uninter¬ 
ruptedly,  and  thoroughness  is  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but 
Avhen  a  change  comes  to  bright  and  Avarmer  Aveather,  so 
many  other  matters  require  constant  attention  that  the 
cherished  plan  of  operations  is  not  ahvays  carried  out  in 
its  entirety,  and  AA^hen  once  curtailed  an  opportunity  does 
not  often  occur  for  filling  in  the  missing  links.  Make  the 
most  of  present  opportunity  is,  therefore,  a  golden  motto 
for  the  plant  groAver. 

By  the  time  Avork  of  the  above  description  has  been 
finished  the  great  business  of  potting  and  repotting  Avill 
need  a  large  share  of  attention.  In  some  gardens  the  lack 
of  sufficient  space  in  sheds  and  outhouses  prevents  the 
preparation  of  potting  composts  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  Avhere 
there  is  space  enough  at  command  there  is  nothing  like 
mixing  large  heaps  suitable  for  general  purposes  ;  it  is  then 
an  easy  matter  to  make  a  portion  of  a  heap  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  special  plants  by  adding  other  necessary 
ingredients. 

When  preparing  a  heap  suitable  for  the  majority  of 
stove  plants,  good  peat  should  be  obtained  and  pulled  to 
pieces  Avith  the  hand,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  fairly  large, 
flaky  lumps,  turfy  loam  being  treated  in  a  similar  Avay. 
If  tAvo  parts  of  the  latter  are  then  mixed  Avith  one  of  the 
former,  Avith  sharp  sand  and  lumps  of  charcoal  added,  the 
mixture  Avill  be  suitable  for  hosts  of  plants  Avith  but  feAv 
other  additions.  Assuming  that  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  are 
to  be  potted,  a  heap  of  such  prepared  compost  could  be 
placed  on  the  bench  of  the  stove  or  Avarm  potting  shed  over¬ 
night  ready  for  Avork  the  folloAving  day.  For  strong  groAving 
species  and  varieties  the  mixture  Avould  ansAver  admirably  ; 
for  Aveaker  ones  a  little  extra  peat  should  be  added,  and  for 
large  specimens  a  feAV  extra  large  lumps  of  soil  Avould  be  an 
advantage. 

On  another  occasion  various  batches  of  plants  requiring 
a  greater  proportion  of  peat  could  be  dealt  Avith,  and  the 
necessary  peat  added  before  the  soil  Avas  taken  into  the 
house,  and  in  some  instances  a  little  sAveet  leaf  soil  might 
Avith  advantage  be  added,  though  it  is  questionable  if  leaf 
soil  is  ever  really  necessary  Avhen  there  is  plenty  of  good 
peat  at  command.  Coav  manure,  thoroughly  dried  and 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  still  forms— AAuth  some  culti- 
A'ators —  a  favourite  ingredient  for  mixing  in  small  quantities 
Avith  the  compost  for  many  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
With  the  excellent  artificial  manures  noAv  at  command,  quite 
as  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  the 
artificial  for  the  natural  stimulant,  and  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  preparation  is  thus  saved. 

The  compost  above  described  AA’ill  also  be  suitable  for 
hosts  of  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  if  extra  peat  is  added, 
and  in  some  cases  a  little  sandstone,  in  others  sphagnum. 
The  finer  portions  of  peat  and  loam  knocked  out  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  lumps  Avill,  Avith  a  liberal  addition  of  sand,  come  in 
splendidly  as  a  compost  for  cuttings.  Some  of  the  best 
and  most  fibrous  peat  should  be  reserved  for  hard  Avooded 
plants,  a  compost  of  peat  alone  being  generally  the  best. 

Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  are  usually  largely  groAvn  in 
the  majority  of  gardens,  and  a  large  heap  of  material  should 
therefore  be  prepared  in  readiness  for  potting.  In  this  case 
it  is  really  necessary  to  have  tAvo  heaps,  one  for  plants  in  a 
young  stage,  the  other  for  larger  ones.  Loam  and  leaf  soil 
in  equal  parts  passed  through-  a  half-inch  sieve,  Avith 
sharp  sand  added,  Avill  ansAA^er  admirably  for  the  young 
plants  ;  and  for  the  larger  ones,  loam  three  parts,  leaf  soil 
half  a  part,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  fresh  horse  manure, 
Avill  form  an  excellent  compost,  AA'ith  the  addition  of  sharp 
sandi  and  a  little  soot,  the  loam  in  this  being  used  in 
a  rough  state,  the  other  ingredients  being  passed  through  a 
sieve.  For  some  of  the  Aveaker  groAA'ing  kinds  of  Fuchsias 
a  little  extra  leaf  soil  or  peat  should  be  added. 

I  trusb  that  the  above  ideas  have  been  advanced  in  the 
“nick”  of  time  to  influence  many  in  preparing  as  far  as 
possible  plenty  of  materials  for  potting  purposes  before  the 
actual  work  of  potting  begins,  as  there  are  feAv  things  Avhich 
help  so  much  toAvard  making  the  Avork  progress  rapidly  and 
smoothly  as  plans  Avell  thought  out  in  advance. — Plantsman. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  Jan.  27tli. 

Everybody  Mas  disappointed  vitli  tlie  meeting  of  Tue.sday  last, 
not  at  the  quality  of  the  groups  and  plants  present,  but  at  the. 
scarcity  of  them.  Perhaps  never  has  a  smaller  meeting  been 
recorded.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  A’.M.H.,  gardener  to  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  of  Gunner.sbury  Park,  Acton,  \V.,  gave  a  very 
interesting  practical  lecture  on  the  Blue  Lily  (Nymphiea  stellata) 
in  the  afternoon. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
\y.  Balderson,  AV.  Bates,  Geo.  Woodward,  H.  Esling.  S.  Mor¬ 
timer,  Alex.  Dean,  Horace  J.  Wright,  H.  Markham,  C.  G.  A. 
Nix,  J  Willard,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Owen  Thomas,  A.  H.  Pearson,  VV. 
Poupart,  and  J.  Jaques. 

A  t'ultural  Commendation  for  Pear  Passe  Crassane  was 
awai’ded  to  Mr.  Geo.  AVoodward,  of  Barnhani  Court,  Maid¬ 
stone. 

In  our  notes  on  the  River.s’  Nursery  (October  2,  1902,  page  317) 
we  stated  that  the  firm  grows  a  very  full  collection  of  Oranges. 
On  this  occasion  they  staged  fruits  of  the  following:  Dulcissima, 
Dulcis,  AVhife  St.  Michael’s,  Bittencourt,  Maltese  Blood,  Silver, 
Excelisior,  Botelha,  Jaffa,  thin-skinned  St.  Michael’s,  Egg, 
Achilles,  Sustain,  Brown  :  also  the  AVhite  Lemon  and  the  Grape 
Fruit.  Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  sent  Sutton’s  Superb  Earlj'  AA’hite 
Broccoli,  the  plants  having  nice  "  heads  ”  advancing. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Pre.sent  :  Harry  J.  A^eitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Broonian  AA’hite,  H.  Ballantine, 
F.  A.  Rehder,'  Jas.  Douglas,  E.  Hill,  John  Cypher,  N.  A.  Bilney, 
W.  H.  Young,  AA".  Boxall,  H.  A.  Tracy,  AA".  H.  AA^hite,  and  J. 
AA’^ilson  Potter. 

A  few  Orchids  u’ere  staged  by  J.  Bradshaw,  E.sq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  AA’^hitelegge),  including  a  perfect  flower  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
Enchantress,  and  the  Odontoglossum  desci’ibed  below.  Amongst 
other  Orchids  there  was  an  Oaku'ood  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
Loochristiense,  very  strong  and  richly  coloured.  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  sent  Dendrobium  Wiganianum  Gatton  Park  var., 
rather  cleep  in  colour,  and  with  prett.v  mauve  tipped  segments. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill), 
Tring  Park,  Herts,  staged  an  inflorescence  of  Phalaenopsis 
Scliillei’iana,  bearing  nine  branchlets  from  the  main  stem,  each  of 
these  having  about  nine  flowers,  so  that  this  one  huge  “  sjjray  ” 
from  one  plant,  had  probably  ninety  flowers.  He  also  contri¬ 
buted  a,  good  piece  of  P.  Stuartiana,  receiving  a  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation. 

J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Douiies),  Holmwood, 
Cheshunt,  staged  Ipsea  .speciosa,  Odontoglo.ssum  Edwardi,  ob¬ 
taining  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  the  former.  F.  Wellesley, 
Esq.,  AA’estfield,  AA'oking,  had  good  flowers  of  C.  Percivalliana 
Westfield  var.,  and  a  pretty  purple-rose  Cypripedium  named 
Alice  AA'allace. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
Cattleya  Trianse  Atalanta,  C.  Percivalliana,  C.  T.  Cleopatra, 
C.  P.  splendens,  Cynorchis  Lowi.  Lsclia  anceps  Sanderiana,  and 
a  handsome  hybrid  Cypripedium  (Charlesu-orthi  x  Lawrenciana). 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  AA’iHiam  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  G.  Nicholson.  G.  Reuthe, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  C.  Dixon,  AA".  Hone,  J.  A.  Nix,  C.  Jefferies,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  R.  AC.  AA'allace,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Charles 
Blick,  and  George  Paul. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  con¬ 
tributed  a  number  of  .species  of  Hellebores,  all  of  which  Me 
named  in  our  last  Drill  Hall  report.  They  also  staged  Cyclamen 
Coum,  Iris  persica  Tauri,  Oxalis  Bermudiana  (a  yelloM-floMered 
species),  and  the  “  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,”  Narcissus  polyanthus 
var.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.)  The  Pattisson  Improved  Lawn  Boots 
M  ere  on  vieM',  from  the  maker. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guild¬ 
ford  contributed  Tellima  rubrifolia.  Iris  alata,  Polemonium  rosea. 
Cyclamen  Coum,  Alediten-ancan  Heath,  and  other  hardy  things. 

M  essrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SManle-y,  Kent,  again  staged  a 
very  large  collection  of  really  handsome  Primulas,  the  form,  vigour, 
size,  and  floriferou.sness  of  mIucIi  M  ere  such  as  needed  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Their  .stellata  varieties  Mere  Red  Lady,  Lady  E.  Dyke 
(white),  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  (uhite,  a  gem),  Miss  Irene,  Mith  the 
sinensis  foliage  and  the  star  form  of  inflorescence;  alba  plena,  a 
semi-double  star  M  hite  ;  and  Triumph,  a  deep  purple-ro.se  star.  Of 
the  sinensis  varieties  Ave  Mould  drav'  special  attention  to 
the  folloM-ing,  mIucIi  represent  an  uncommonly  good  strain  and 
good  in  every  Ma.v  :  Emperor  Improved,  salmon-carmine;  Svan- 
ley  Blue,  a  lavender  violet ;  Eynsford  Red,  a  good  bright  crim¬ 
son  ;  My  Favourite,  cheery  rose-pink  ;  Lady  AA’hitehead,  a  smooth 
Avhite,  Avith  star  habit;  Sparkler,  deep  gloAving  crimson;  Mrs.  R. 


Cannell,  mas.sive,  good  Avhite  ;  The  Sirdar,  crimson-salmon;  and 
Pink  Queen.  (SilA'cr  Flora  Medal.) 

Chrysanthemums  A\erc  not  numerous,  but  there  Avere  some. 
The  variety  Christmas  Glory,  a  bronzy-crimson,  came  from  Mr. 
AA'.  H.  Dyer.  Alitchett  Nursery,  FrimTey.  AA'inter  Cheer,  a  great 
improvement  on  Framfield  Pink,  being  deeper  and  brighter  in 
colour,  Avas  from  Mr.  J.  E.  LoAve,  ShreAvby  Nursery,  AA'arAvick. 
He  also  sent  C.  Princess  Alice,  a  pale  sport  from  Framfield  Pink, 
and  a  white  sport  from  the  .same. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  sent  three  magnificent  Hip- 
peastrunis  (Amaryllis),  Eden  Kop  Avas  the  largest  and  best;  Prince 
of  Orange  Avas  another,  a  brick  red  ;  and  Rufus,  a  scarlet. 

Alessrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  London,  N., 
contributed  a  group  of  forced  Azalea  indica.  the  old  favourite 
Deut-sche  Perle  and  the  lovely  rose-carmine  A'ervsellana  being 
there.  Epacris,  Lilacs,  Prunus  triloba  fl.-pl.,  and  the  fragrant 
Toxicophlaea  spectabilis  Avere  also  exhibited.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Ci/pripediinn  X  J.  Wilson  Potter  {-LVUlsou  Potter,  Esq.). — A  fioAver 
just  over  medium  size,  very  smooth  and  glossy,  good  substance,  and 
itirm  build.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  broad,  dark  purple  red  Avith  sih'cry 
edge,  the  petals  soiueAvhat  eiu’ving  and  all  mahogany -red,  the  lip  the 
same  colour.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Knipliofia  longicollis  (J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.). — This  fine  species 
has  flowered  at  Kew  for  two  or  three  past  seasons.  The  floAvers  are 
deep  canary  yelloAV,  and  the  racemes  are  long.  AM'ard  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  x  Bradshawicc  (.J.  Bradshaev,  Esep). — Parentage ; 
O.  Harryanum  x  Andersonianum.  A  plant  Avith  large,  Avell  ripened 
bulbs,  and  bearing  a  long  raceme  Avith  eight  floAvers,  all  of  large  size. 
The  typical  incurving  petals  of  Harryanum  Avere  marked  here,  the 
other  segments  spreading  Avith  a  pleasing  curve.  The  lip  is  creamy- 
green  Avith  a  Avhite  Avedge  in  front,  lined  and  spotted  Avith  red  toAvard 
the  claAv  ;  the  column  yelloAV.  The  ground  colour  of  the  segments  is 
creamy-green,  blotched  toAvards  the  base  Avith  deep  red.  First-class 
Certificate.  J.  BradshaAv,  Esq.  (groAver,  Mr.  G.  G.  AVhitelegge), 
Grange,  Southgate. 

Ziigopctalnin  x  Sandevi. — The  parentage  here  Avas  Z.  Perrenendi 
X  Z.  Maekayi,  the  latter  being  much  impressed.  The  plant  bore  a 
raceme  of  six  floAvers,  Avitli  violet-purple  lip,  roundly  concave  on  the 
under  side,  Avith  Avavy  edge  lighter  than  the  rest.  The  petals  and 
sepals  are  naiTOAV  and  radiating,  chocolate  baiTcd  OA'er  green.  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Scientific  Committee,  Jan.  13. 

Stat  stical  variations, — Mr.  HensloAV  drcAV  attention  to  a  paper  in 
‘•The  Botanical  Gazette,”  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  462,  on  “The  Numerical 
Relation  of  the  Ray  FloAvers  of  Composite,”  by  Mr.  E.  Mead  Wilcox, 
in  illustration  of  the  mathematical  and  statistical  study  of  A’ariation, 
as  throAving  light  upon  the  origin  of  species.  The  author  quotes  the 
folloAving  remark  of  Dr.  Davenport ;  “  The  science  of  variation  is  one 
of  those  that  Ave  may  hope  to  see  established  in  this  century.  T  feel 
conA'inced  that  statistical  studies  are  first  of  all  necessary  to  lay  tlio 
foundations  of  the  science.”  Mr.  HensloAv  expressed  his  disbelief  in 
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any  advantage  aecruing  from  this  method,  because  such  statistics  are 
only  based  on  ‘-individual  vai-iations  ”  which  do  not  give  rise  to 
variations  of  which  systematists  can  take  any  account — i.e.,  as  long  as 
the  plants  are  living  under  the  same  conditions  of  life.  They  are 
merely  fluctuating  details  due  to  the  qualities  of  growth,  of  which 
Dr.  Wallace  observed:  “They  are  due  to  the  laws  which  determine 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  organism  and,  therefore,  rarely 
coincide  exactly  with  the  limits  of  a  species. Fortnightly  Review,” 
March,  1895,  p.  444.)  The  author  I’eferred  to  “  treats  of  the  numerical 
variation  found  in  the  ray  florets  of  Helianthus  annuus.”  He 
examined  1103  heads,  and  counted  the  number  of  ray  florets.  His 
conclusion  is  as  follows:  “The  class  having  twenty-one  ray  flowers 
included  over  31  per  cent,  of  all  the  individuals ;  slightly  over  10  per 
cent,  of  all  the  individuals  are  segregated  in  classes  thirty  to  thirty- 
four  inclusive ;  while  only  three  individuals  Avere  found  having  more 
tlian  thirty-four  ray  floAvers.”  He  ought  to  have  noticed  and  added  a 
third  gA’oup,  containing  about  thirteen  florets,  represented  in  the  curve 
given.  He  adds,  “  the  curve  shoAvs  a  positive  skeAvness  of  1-1 ;  but  at 
present  it  cannot  be  stated  Avhether  this  skcAvness  is  toAvai-d  or  aAvay 
from  the  ancestral  eoncbtions  of  the  species.”  The  curve  exhibited 
shoAvs  an  enormously  high  maximum  at  tAventy-one,  and  tAvo  small 
ones  about  thirteen  and  thirty-four,  thirty  times  less  in  height.  Noav, 
if  the  author  had  simply  observed  the  phyllotactical  ai’rangement  of 
the  florets  in  the  head,  Avhieh  represents  a  depressed  cone,  he  Avould 
have,  I  think,  Avithout  doubt,  found  that  it  Avas  to  be  represented  by 
the  “angular  divergence”  of  for  the  maximum  of  tAventy-one 
floAvers  signifies  this,  while  the  tAvo  numbers,  thirteen  and  thirty-four, 
represent  the  fractions  and  J|,  one  on  either  side  of  the  maximum, 
5’j.  When  cones  and  “  heads  ”  of  Composite,  &e.,  are  phyllotaetically 
examined,  it  Avill  almost  always  be  found  that  certain  suppressions 
occur;  a  leading  or  “generating”  spiral  may  be  selected,  but  in 
consequence  of  inequalities  of  groAvth,  other  subsidiary  spirals  interfere. 
Similarly  in  the  Helianthus  the  fluctuations  around  the  numbers 
thirteen,  tAventy-one.  thirty-four,  mean  that  certain  florets  are 
suppressed,  Avhile  the  other  maxima  than  tAventy-one  indicate  the 
secondary  spirals.  The  “  skeAvness  ”  to  Avhieh  Mr.  Wilcox  refers  is  a 
necessary  result  Avith  angular  divergences  higher  than  g,  because  360 
is  not  divisible  by  thirteen,  tAventy-one,  or  thirty-four  Avithout 
remainders.  Hence,  none  of  the  spirals  represented  by  these  can 
have  the  initial  numbers  of  the  “  cycles  ”  in  a  A-ertieal  line  on  cones, 
nor  on  a  radius  in  heads.  The  author  makes  no  allusion  to  phyllo- 
•taxis,  so  is  apparently  unaware  that  it  completely  explains  his  curves 
without  appealing  to  any  ancestral  origin  of  the  maxima. 

Prescot  Horticultural. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  last  Aveek, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pratt  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  Case,  the 
courteous  and  energetic  secretary,  read  the  yearly  report,  Avhich 
unfortunately  Avas  not  of  the  most  favourable  character,  the 
finances  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  commenced  with  £25  in 
hand,  which  had  dwindled  at  the  end  to  a  very  small  balance, 
this  being  attributed  to  a  slight  falling  oft  in  gate  money,  but 
more  especially  to  the  many  claims  made  upon  the  toAvns- 
people  during  the  AAmr.  Mr.  Pendleton  moved  a.  resolution 
tha*  the  society  be  disbanded,  as  he  thouglit  the  committee, 
which  was  composed  entirely  of  working  men,  should  not  be 
resjmnsible  for  any  loss  entailed. 

This,  however,  did  not  meet  with  mudi  support,  the 
majority  believing  that  a  vigorous  canvas  and  a  slight  curtailing 
of  the  schedule  would  meet  all  difficulties.  To  the  suburban 
residents  of  the  fine  old  town,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  supporters, 
the  committee’s  decision  Avill  be  heartily  approA’ed,  as  the  shoAv 
brought  a  few  thousands  of  visitors,  who  not  only  appreciated 
the  beauties  of  the  flowers,  &c.,  but  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
many  attractions  provided. — R.  P.  R. 

Liverpool  Grain,  Root,  and  Fruit  Show. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Presentation. 

The  annual  meeting  Avas  held  in  the  club  room,  Houghton 
Street,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  R.  Webster  presiding  over  a  large 
attendance.  The  ac-counts  shoAved  a  net  income  for  the  year  of 
£11.3  12s.  6d.,  Avhich,  after  paying  all  expenses,  left  a  credit 
balance  of  £21  7s.  4d.  During  the  year  the  new  membership  fees 
amounted  to  £27.  Mr.  R.  Mercer  Avas  elected  president  for  the 
year,  and  in  returning  thanks  referred  to  the  large 
increase  of  membership.  He  then,  on  behalf  of  thci  club,  pre^ 
sented  Mr.  R.  Webster,  the  retiring  president,  Avith  a  massive 
silver  Rose  boAvl  and  an  enlarged  photograph  of  himself  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  long  connection  Avith  the  club  and  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and  esteem.  The  club  wa.s  founded  in  1870,  Mr.  Webster  being 
its  first  president,  and  on  nineteen  other  occasions  since,  ahvays 
Avitli  great  success.  Many  members  spoke  in  the  same  .strain. 
Mr.  AVebster  briefly  thanked  the  members  for  their  A'ery  kind 
and  A'aluable  gifts.  Mr.  Archibald  Stubbs,  J.P.,  was  then  elected 
Auce-chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  Pimbley  hon.  treasurer.  Business 
over,  an  admirable  address  on  “Free  Trade”  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Kellit,  in  Avhich  he  stated  that  the  British  farmer 
should  be  placed  on  equal  terms  with  the  foreigner,  and  that 
foreign  imported  produce  ought  to  bc'  taxed  to  the  extent  of  2d. 


in  the  shilling,  and  should  be  placed  on  commodities  in  the  bulk, 
sue  has  Wheat,  cattle,  butter,  and  all  dairj'  produce.  Professor 
H.  T.  Daine  seconded  the  proposition,  Avhich  Avas  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  Copies  were  ordered  to-  be  sent  to  thc'  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Members  of  Parliament,  etc.  Azotes  terminated  the 
meeting  of  this  club,  Avhich  is  doing  so  much  to  improve  grain, 
Potatoes,  and  fruit. — R.  P.  R. 

Etdliill  and  Reigate  Gardeners’. 

The  members  of  this  society  held  their  fortnightly  meeting 
at  Mutton’s  Hotel,  on  January  20,  Mr.  Bound  in  the  chair.  After 
the  usual  bu.siness,  and  eleccion  of  new  members,  the  names  and 
Avinners  of  the  society’s  certificates  Avere  announced.  Mr.  Bound 
gained  one  for  a  good  dish  of  Apple  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  Mr. 
Bone  Avith  an  excellent  dish  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  The  chair¬ 
man  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer,  namely,  Mr.  McLeod,  of 
Dover  House,  Roehampton,  to  give  his  paper  on  Carnations.  The 
lecturer  divided  his  subject  under  three  heads,  namely,  the  Mal- 
maison,  the  Tree,  and  Border  Carnations,  and  e^ch  division  was 
dealt  Avith  in  a  most  lucid  manner.  The  folloAving  took  part  in 
the  discussion: — Messrs.  Bound,  Wells,  Peters,  Ducan,  Herbert 
Mould,  and  others.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  who 
groAv  Carnations  Avill  endeavour  to  put  into  practice  a  great  many 
points  the  lecturer  emphasised.  About  ninety  members  w-ere 
present,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded  to  Mr. 
McLeod. — Jno.  AA’^.  B. 

Cirdiff  Gardeners’. 

A  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends  spent  a  A'ery 
pleasant  evening  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cardiff,  on  the  19th,  when 
the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society  held  their  four¬ 
teenth  annual  general  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
A.  Maurice  Bailey.  The  balance-sheet  and  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  Avas  read  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  showed  the  total 
receipts  of  £806  13s.  8d..  Avhieh,  after  meeting  expenses,  leaves  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £58  16s.  8d.  To  this  amount  the'  .sum  of 
£66  6s.  6d.  must  be  added  for  the  value  of  plant,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  society,  therefore  making  the  total  balance  of  £125  3s.  2d. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  H.  Gillett)  announced  amid  applause  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Windsor  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
committee  to  become  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  folloAi'- 
ing  officers  w’ere  elected  :  Dr.  De  A^ere  Hunt,  chairman  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Morris,  vice-chairman.  The  executive  committee  Ava.s  re- 
electc'd  Avith  the  addition  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Wheatley,  Town  Clerk 
of  Cardiff,  and  Ben  Winfield,  Avho'  have  kindly  consented  to  act. 
The  shoAv  for  this  year  Avas  fixed  for  July  22  and  23.  The  schedule 
of  prize.s  was  carefully  gone  into  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  There 
will  again  be  an  exhibition  of  honey,  &c.,  in  connection  Avith  the 
Glamorgan  Bee-Keepers’  Association,  which  proved  such  a  success 
last  year.  Oiving  to  the  increased  number  of  entries  in  the  Art 
section  (painting  and  photograjiliy,  horticultural  subjects)  the 
classes  in  this  branch  have  been  enlarged.  The  chairman  in  his 
report  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  Sunbeam  League  had 
during  the  past  six  years  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £245  througli 
having  a  tent  at  the  show,  Avhich  amount  has  been  handed  tO'  the 
Cardiff  Infirmary.  The  usual  A'otes  of  thanks  were  passed,  special 
reference  being  made  to  the  donors  of  prizes. — H.  G. 

Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’ <  Bog  Gardening. 

At  a  meeting  on  Monday,  the  19th,  held  at  the  Parish  Room, 
Shirley,  Mr.  Ernest  Ladhams  gave  a  A^ery  interesting  lecture  on 
“Bog  Gardening  and  AVaterside  Planting.”  Mr.  Ladliams  had, 
at  great  pains,  quite  transformed  the  platform  by  tastefully 
setting  it  out  as  a  rockei'y,  the  care  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
being  the  theme  of  general  admiration.  The  AA  ord  “  bog  ”  lias,  to 
most  minds,  rather  a  repulsive  than  an  attractive  .sound,  so  that 
perhaps  to  many  people  it  may  seem  rather  strange  to  talk  of 
gardening  in  a  bog.  Nor,  Avhen  AA'e  remember  as  an  example  a 
dark,  filthy-looking  liquid  mass,  composed  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  the  Avashings  of  thei  adjoining  land,  the  accumulation 
of  centuries,  fed  by  many  small  oozes  or  land-soaks,  as  Avell  a.s  the 
rainfall,  and  grown  oA'er  in  places  like  a  tangled  thicket  Avith 
Alder,  Birch,  and  WilloAA',  and  the  usual  matted  undergroAvth, 
such  as  Brambles  and  Blackthorn — Avhen  Ave  look  at  such  a  spot, 
many  of  us.  no  doubt  Avould  vei-y  much  desire  that  it  did  not* 
exist.  To  desire  such  a,  place  to  “  garden  ”  in  Avould  be  the 
farthest  from  our  thoughts;  but  such  a  place  can  be  transformed- 
into  one  of  very  great  interest  and  beauty.  : 

The  lecturer  said  that  the  “  bog  ”  must  be  drained  by  a  m.ain 
drain,  into  Avhich  smaller  ones  should  be  conducted.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  choosing  plants  and  in  planting.  Of  noble 
foliaged  plants  for  the  purpose  he  named  Gunnera  manicata. 
Rheum  palmatum.  Polygonum  sachaliense.  Saxifraga  peltata, 
Heracleum  giganteum,  and  Bocconia  cordata,  each  very  useful. 
For  floAA'ering  plants.  Spiraeas,  Irises.  Lythrum  roseum,  Lobelia 
syphilitica,  Lysimachia  clethroides,  Rodgersia  podophylla,  Gen- 
tiana  lutea,  Cypripediums,  SundeA\*s,  Marsh  Marigolds,  Bog 
Beans,  and  North  American  Liliums,  all  make  a  grand  display. 
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A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Ladhams  for  liis  lecture, 
also  a  fir.st  class  certificate  of  merit  for  his  rockery.  The  next 
lecture  (on  Insectivorous  Plants,  illustrated  by  limelight  lantern) 
is  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Jenkins,  B.Sc.,  lecturer  in  biology,  &c. — J.  31. 

Croydon  Horticultural. 

The  first  lecture  in  the  New  Year  of  this  society’s  syllabus  of 
meetings  was  held  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George 
Street,  on  the  20th  inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  Deans  gave  a  most  intere.st- 
ing  and  appreciable  paper  on  “  Nature’s  Seed  Sowing.”  Tlie  lec¬ 
turer,  in  Ids  opening  remarks,  referred  to  the  well-known  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject,  such  as  Darwin,  Lubbock,  &c.,  and  their 
theories  of  the  many  ways  which  Nature  has  of  distributing  the 
seeds  of  plant  life  over  the  earth,  atti'ibuting  the  methods  of  dis¬ 
persing  the  seeds  to  four  chief  way.s,  viz.,  by  water,  winds,  birds 
and  animals.  The  lecturer  passed  round  to  the  meeting  different 
varieties  of  seeds,  and  these  conveyed  in  a  very  clear  manner  the 
different  points  which  he  raised  in  his  discourse.  A  good  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  members  relating  to  the  lecture  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman, 
seconded  bj'  Dr.  Brooke  Ridley,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  the  lecturer  for  the  splendid  way  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  subject.  Seven  new  members  were  elected.  Tlie  next 
paper  will  be  given  on  February  3,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Bunjmrd 
will  take  for  his  subject  “  Garden  Knot  Crops.” 

National  Dablia  Society:  Annual  Report. 

I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  our  report  for  1902,  with  prize 
schedule  for  1903.  Compared  with  the  report  for  1901,  issued 
ten  montlis  ago,  the  changes  are  as  follows :  The  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Ilchester  is  added  to  the  list  of  patrons,  and  that  of  Miss 
Willmott,  V.3I.H.,  to  the  list  of  patronesses.  Mr.  F.  W.  Sharpe 
has  resigned  his  position  as  vice-president,  and  3Ir.  J.  F.  Hudson, 
M.A.,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  in  his  place.  Mr.  Hudson 
thus  retires  from  the  position  of  hon.  secretary,  which  he  has  so 
ably  filled  during  the  past  six  years,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch  has 
been  elected  lion,  secretary  in  his  place.  3Ir.  E.  T.  Cook  has 
been  elected  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  committee  caused  by  31r. 
Tulloch’s  appointment.  Compared  with  the  date  of  issue  of  the 
last  report,  the  membership  shows  an  increase  of  over  eleven  per 
cent.,  and  the  prize  schedule  for  1903  has  been  improved  b.y  the 
addition  of  four  new  prize  trophies,  as  already  notified  to  you.  I 
may  add  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  holding  of  a 
special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  by  this  society  at  Manchester  in  Sep¬ 
tember  next,  which  it  is  hoped  will  shortly  reach  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. — P.  W.  Tulloch,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  Mr.  Whittel,  Pinetofts 
Gardens,  Ipswich,  read  a  paper  entitled,  “A  few  Plants  worth 
Growing,  but  little  Grown,”  a  subject  which  afforded  great 
opportunities  for  discussion,  of  which  members  readily 
availed  themselves.  The  essayist  first  called  attention  to  Iman- 
tophyllum  miniatum,  which,  he  contended,  was  not  sO'  largely 
grown  as  its  merits  deserved,  considering  that  the  plant  pre¬ 
sented  a  handsome  appearance  even  when  not  in  flower,  while  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  cultivated,  and  its  comparative  free¬ 
dom  from  insect  pests,  were  also  strong  points  in  the  plant’s 
favour.  3Ir.  Whittel  next  called  attention  to  the  genus  Acacia 
embracing  many  beautiful  species  worthy  of  cultivation,  of  which 
he  especially  mentioned  A.  armata  and  A.  Riceana.  Another 
favourite  plant  with  him  was  Hedychium  coronarium,  the  lovely 
spikes  of  sweet-scented  flowers  being  always  admired  in  the 
conservatory.  Brief  mention  was  made  of  the  curious  Bottle 
Bush  Tree  (Callistemon  salignus),  and  its  cultural  requirements. 
The  essayist  concluded  by  referring  to  the  Orange  tree,  and  the 
interest  which  a  well-fruited  tree  usually  aroused.  He  exhibited 
some  splendid  fruit  grown  at  Pinetofts,  which  were  much  ad¬ 
mired.— E.  (’.  • 

Royal  Meteorologicdl. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  the  21.st  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  En¬ 
gineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  3Ir.  W.  H.  Dines, 
B.A.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  secretai’y  read  the  report  of 
20  Fellows  during  the  year.  The  President  delivered  an  address 
on  “The  Method  of  Kite-Flying  from  a  Steam  Vessel,  and 
Meteorological  Observations  Obtained  thereby  off  the  West  Coast 
of  Scotland.”  In  the  spring  of  1901  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation  as  tO'  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  upper  air, 
and  the  British  Association,  at  their  Glasgow  meeting,  also  ap¬ 
pointed  a  comniittee  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  At  the  request 
of  the  joint  committee,  3Ir.  Dines  undertook  to  carry  on  the 
inquiry  during  the  summer  of  1902,  and  in  this  address  he  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  all  that  he  had  done. 

After  describing  the  apparatrts,  which  included  kites  (of  a 
modified  Blue  Hill  pattern),  eight  miles  of  wire  in  one  piece, 
winding-in  apparatus,  steam  engine,  and  meteorogi'aph,  he  pro- 


A  stand  for  exhibition  Grapes. 


ceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  work  and  obseiwations  at  a  fixed 
station,  and  also  from  a  .steam  tug,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crinan,  off  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland.  A  considerable  amount 
of  information  concerning  meteorological  phenomena,  was  ob¬ 
tained,  71  observations  of  temperature,  at  an  average  height  of 
4,140ft,  and  38  charts  from  the  self-recording  instruments,  with 
an  average  of  over  6,000ft,  having  been  secured.  The  greatest 
height  attained  was  1.5,000ft,  by  means  of  four  kites  on  the  wire. 
The  temperature  gradient  over  the  sea  was  considerably  less  than 
its  average  value  over  the  land,  being  about  Icleg  for  every  300ft 
of  height.  The  upper  currents  were  found  to  differ  in  direction 
from  those  below  much  less  than  was  expected.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  humidity  increased  up  to  a  level  of  about  a  mile,  and 
then  decrea.sed.  Mr.  Dines  illustrated  his  address  Avith  a  num¬ 
ber  of  intere.sting  lantern  slides.  Captain  D.  Wilson-Barker, 
F.R.S.E.,  Avas  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Setting-up  Grapes  for  Exhibition. 


Grapes  are  very  often  seen  inefficiently  set  up  for  exhibition, 
and  are  consequently  not  seen  to  the  be.st  adA^antage.  This  i.s 
especially  the  case  at  some  of  Avhat  may  be  termed  country  shoAvs. 
I  have  therefore  thought  that  the  illustration,  taken  from  a 
photograph,  Avould  serve  to  shoAv  exactly  Avhat  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  by  exhibitors  of  Grapes  the  best  Avay  of  carrying  and 
setting-up  Grapes  for  competition.  The  bunch,  ilj  AA’ill  be 
observed  from  the  figure,  is  resting  on  a  slanting  board.  The 
board  is  first  covered  Avith  a  thin  sheet  of  cotton  Avadding,  and 
then  covered  Avith  a  sheet  of  soft  white  paper.  The  bunch  is 
cut  Avith  rather  more  than  an  inch  of  the  Vine  adhering  to  each 
side  of  its  stem.  A  piece  of  narroAV  tape  is  fa.stened  to  the 
piece  of  Vine,  and  passed  through  a  hole  near  the  top  of  the  back 
perpendicular  board,  and  securely  fastened  there.  To  keep  the 
bunch  firmly  in  its  place,  a  piece  of  narroAv  soft  tape  is  Avorked 
Avith  great  care  betAveen  the  berries  near  the  middle  of  the  bunch 
Avith  a  long  needle,  and  each  end  of  the  tape  is  passed  through 
holes  previously  prepared  on  each  side  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
bunch  and  tied  underneath.  The  bunch  is  thus  fixed  so  that 
it  can  neither  slip  down  the  slanting  board  nor  roll  about. 

AVhen  more  than  one  bunch  is  set  up,  the  Grape  board  must 
be  of  proportionate  length.  But  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  them 
longer  at  any  time  than  Avill  hold  three,  to  four  bunches.  Avith 
sufficient  space  betAveen  each  to  let  them  be  properly  in.spected. 

It  is  ahvays  best  to  fix  the  bunches  just  as  they  are  cut  from 
the  Vine,  ahvays  laying  them  on  their  flattest  side.  In  doing 
this  it  is  never  desirable  to  lift  a  bunch  after  it  is  laid  on  the 
board,  for  it  cannot  be  easily  done  without  more  or  less  di.sturbing 
the  bloom  of  the  Grape.  When  all  are  fixed  in  their  places,  fit 
Avhat  I  shall  call  the  exhibition  platform  into  a  square  box  just 
Avide  enough  to  take  it  in,  and  deep  enough  to  clear  the  fruit 
Avhen  the  lid  is  screAA-ed  on  ;  then  put  a  couple  of  scrcAvs  through 
the  box  from  the  outside  into  the  back  board  of  the  platform, 
and  they  cannot  move.  In  conveying  them  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep'the  box  level,  and  not  to  jolt,  it  severely.-  D.  T. 
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Bothy  Plan. 


Briefly  in  our  last  week’s  issue  we  announced  the  names 
of  the  two  prize-winners  in  connection  with  this  competi¬ 
tion,  the  stipulations  of  which  were  repeatedly  printed 
during  the  autumn  months,  and  need  not  be  again.  The 
plan  by  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  which  we  give  on  the  opposite  page, 
complies  in  every  particular  with  the  rules  laid  down,  and, 
following  this,  we  print  his  estimate  of  cost,  and  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  plan. 

When  we  first  drew  up  the  rules  it  was  patent  to  us  that 
the  sum  we  fixed  was  very  small,  but  it  was  resolved  to  test 
what  could  be  done  with  such  limited  means,  for  though  the 
gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  spare  expense 
upon  themselves,  they  most  emphatically,  as  a  rule,  grudge 
money  spent  on  the  habitations  and  creature  comforts  of 
their  patient  gardeners.  And  so  the  sum  of  £300  requires 
considerable  solicitation  on  occasion,  ere  it  is  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  little  bothy  for  the  blue  apron 
boys.  Where  generosity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  real 
love  of  flowers,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  cost, 
and  our  humble  plan-drawings  can  be  accepted  in  their 
main  lines,  and  improved  in  evident  ways. 

Coming  to  the  thirteen  plans  which  reached  us,  there  are 
points  in  favour  of  many  of  them.  One  came  all  the  way 
from  Johannesburg,  from  a  young  Scottish  gardener  who 
has  found  a  comfortable  berth  there,  and  takes  his  Journal 
with  him.'  His  plan  was  three  times  too  large,  so  that  we 
could  not  have  reproduced  it  with  success,  good  though 
many  of  its  features  are.  We  may  state  that  the  sender 
was  a  winner  in  the  garden-plan  competition  last  spring, 
under  the  segis  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  plan  from  Mr.  W.  Rowles  is  undoubtedly  the  most' 
carefully  finished  and  the  most  desirable  of  any,  for  it  is  a 
handsome  two-storey  bothy  with  ample  accommodation ; 
but,  alas !  Mr.  Rowles  consumed  his  £300  in  building 
material  alone,  leaving  out  of  his  expenses  bill  the  cost  of 
labour.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  condoned.  An  essay 
on  “  Plan  Drawing  ”  from  this  author  is  in  our  hands,  and 
when  it  appears  will  be  read  both  with  interest  and  profit. 

Another  plan,  which  was  a  model  of  neatness  and  finish, 
and,  moreover,  beautifully  coloured,  came  from  “  Interested, 
and  a  Friend,”  which  we  could  not  reconcile  with  our  sen¬ 
tence  stating,  “  The  sender  will  alone  be  held  responsible 
for  it.” 

We  may  also  mention  these  from  the  following  as  of 
•merit,  but  lacking  in  one  point  or  more,  namely,  Mr. 
Thomas  Chaunt’s,  Cuei’den  Hall,  Preston,  Lancashire  ;  Mr. 
H.  F.  Smale,  Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Platt, 
Borden  Wood,  Liphook.  Hants  ;  Mr.  Albert  T.  Richardson, 
Windlestone,  Ferry  Hill,  Durham  ;  and  Mr.  D.  McPhee, 
Crosslett  Gardens,  Dumbarton.  The  plans  from  Mr.  W. 
Davidson,  Ford  Manor,  Lingfield,  and  Mr.  Rabjohn,  Pres¬ 
ton  Hall,  Surrey,  omitted  representations  of  the  elevation. 

In  conclusion  we  maj^  be  allowed  to  expx’ess  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  results  of  the  competition,  and  certainly  no 
more  useful  work  has  been  executed  in  our  pages.  Those 
who  contributed  to  this  scheme  seem,  from  their  letters, 
to  have  done  so  unanimously  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
the  desire  in  their  hearts  first  and  foremost  being  to  assist 
in  the  reform  of  wretched  bothies  to  dwellings  which,  at  all 
events,  can  be  made  fit  to  live  in,  and  comfortable.  We 
have  the  permission  of  the  donor  of  the  first  prize — Mr. 
Frederick  End,  wholesale  florist,  &:c.,  28  and  30.  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London — to  announce  his  name  in 
this  connection. 


I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  my  plan.  First 
of  all  I  should  have  much  preferred  a  two-storey  building, 
but.  after  repeated  attempts,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
erect  such  a  building  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bothy 
for  anything  near  the  figures  you  stipulate,  viz.,  £300.  I 
consequently  had  to  fall  back  on  the  one-storey  plan  ;  but  I 
do  claim  one  essential  for  this  building  of  mine,  and  that  is 
comfort.  I  believe,  after  all;  that  is  the  chief  object.  It  is 
IDOssible  many  w'ould  have  allowed  less  space  for  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  We  have,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  will 
have  to  do  service  as  wardrobes,  dressing-rooms,  and  often 
as  writing  I’ooms. 


Another  advantage  the  one-storey  plan  has  is  that  it  can 
be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  glass  houses,  which  would 
be  more  difficult  with  a  loftier  structure.  It  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  wedge  the  front  of  the  enclosed  build¬ 
ing  between  a  block  of  plant  and  fruit  houses,  having  the 
fruit  department  on  the  one  side,  the  plants  on  the  other, 
and  I  believe  also  that  this  plan  is  the  one  most  generallj" 
acceptable.  My  experience  is  that  lofty  buildings  are 
objected  to  in  gardens.  Generally  we  find  the  bothy  and 
other  buildings  pushed,  so  to  speak,  at  the  back  of  the 
glass  ranges,  or  behind  belts  of  trees.  [A  very  unhealthy  and 
unsatisfactory  site,  but  almost  invariably  chosen. — Ed.]. 
This  plan,  we  all  hope,  is  past,  for  we  all  wish  to  see  the 
young  men’s  wants  attended  to,  both  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally. 

I  do  not  expect  that  my  estimate  will  be  perfectly 
accurate  in  every  item,  but  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
one,  and  one  gained  by  actual  experience.  I  need  not  say 
more  on  this  point  at  present,  but  shall  be  prepared  at  any 
future  time  to  furnish  advice  on  this  part  of  the  scheme. 

I  have  shown  two  -tin  pipes  in  the  section,  which  may.  or 
may  not,  be  used.  There  woidd.  of  course,  be  two  valves 
for  regidating  or  shutting  off  the  heat.  They  certainly 
would  be  of  great  service  in  making  the  bedrooms  comfort¬ 
able  during  very  severe  weather.  There  are  two  register 
grates  provided  for,  one  in  the  dining  and  the  other  in  the 
library  or  sitting-room.  There  is  also  provision  made  against 
damp  rising  through  the  floors.  There  will  be  a  bed  of 
concrete  Sin  in  thickness,  together  with  ample  ventilation 
under  the  floors  by  gratings  placed  in  the  walls  as  shown. 
The  floors  will  also  be  kept  up  12in  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground. 

The  bedrooms  are  divided  by  match-boarding,  but  there 
would  be  a  4iin  brick  wall  to  shut  them  off  from  the  pas¬ 
sage.  There  is  also  a  bath  accounted  fox’,  placed  in  a  good- 
sized  lavatox’y,  and  w.c.,  also  axnple  ventilation,  as  each 
window  would  have  a  section  to  opexx. 

The  roof  of  the  vax'ious  rooms  woxxld  be  match-boax’ded, 
each  bedroom  woxxld  contain  something  like  630  cxxbic  feet  of 
aix-,  which,  yoix  will  say,  is  ample  ;  at  least,  less  woxxld  do. 
The  roof  would  be  covex’ed  with  blue  dxichess  slate. 

I  trust  that  the  bath  will  not  be  thought  to  be  supex’- 
fluous.  [Sux-ely  not ;  rather  is  it  indispensable. — Ed.].  There 
is  nothing  so  invigorating  after  a  sweltering  hot  day  in  the 
houses  as  a  bath  in  the  evexiing.  The  match-boarding  pax’- 
titions  in  the  bedrooms,  &c.,  would  be  stained.  The  divi¬ 
sion  wall  (4^in)  in  the  passage  woxxld  not  be  plastered  on 
the  oxxtside,  simply  coloxxx’ed,  and  is  included  in  the  plas¬ 
terer’s  bill.  The  outside  walls  are  to  be  9in  thick,  and 
bxxilt  of  red  brick.  Floors  to  be  laid  with  lin  best  red  deal 
board  ;  the  floor-joists  to  rest  oxi  Sin  of  coxicrete.  The  scale 
used  for  the  plaxx  and  elevatioxis  is  10ft  to  an  inch. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Itooling.  liinhci',  slates,’ ]4nstcr,  and  workmanship 

70  19 

0 

13  doors  (batten)  . 

13 

0 

0 

Flooring  and  workmanship . 

22 

0 

0 

3  chimney  stacks  . 

4 

0 

0 

12  windows  (2  bows) . 

17 

5 

0 

2  register  grates  and  fixing . 

5 

0 

0 

llaf  h  and  fixing . 

8 

10 

0 

Independent  cooking  stove  and  fixing  . 

2 

18 

0 

Ilriekhiyers’  bill . 

21  10 

0 

14  air  gratings  (fixing  included  in  bricklayers’  acconnt) 

1 

0 

0 

Bricks  . 

53 

0 

0 

Lime  and  concrete 

15 

0 

0 

Flow  and  return  hot-water  piiics,  4in.,  2  valves 
Fixing  of  same . 

\ 

7 

18 

0 

.foists  and  wainscotting  . 

... 

12 

15 

0 

2  door  stejjs  (blue  brick)  . 

0 

18 

0 

Plasters,  including  material  . 

... 

16 

0 

0 

Spoulingand  headings,  fixing,  painting 

\ 

1 

2  17 

2 

Materials  for  same  . 

Painting  and  staining  and  workmanship^ 

15 

10 

0 

... 

W.C.  and  i>an  for  same  (matchboarding'),  and  door 

6 

15 

0 

Total  . 

296 

15 

2 

(Signed)  Thomas  Arnold. 

The  Gardens,  Cirencester  House,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 
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Obituary. 


Mr.  George  Rawlings. 

This  aged  Dahlia  specialist,  cultivator,  exhibitor,  and  raiser, 
died  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Pen-y-Van,  Whitebrook, 
Monmouth,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  Mas  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  M’ife  in  Llandogo  churchyard,  mIioui  he  had  outlived  seven 
years.  One  of  his  sons,  William,  Mas  M'ith  him  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  I  am  not  sure  how  long  Mr.  Rawlings  had  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Dahlia,  or  in  M'hat  manner  his  early  days  Mere 


obtained  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Floricultural  Society  a 
Label  of  Commendation  for  Show  Dahlia  Dr.  Frampton,  a  pale- 
ground  floM  cr,  the  florets  edged  M’ith  purple ;  and  so  nicely  did 
this  improve  under  cultivation,  that  at  the  folloM’ing  meeting  of 
the  Society  it  M’as  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit.  As 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  floricultural  records  until  1851,  Dr. 
Frampton  was  in  all  probability  among  the  first  of  the  seedlings 
he  raised,  and  it  obtained  other  certificates  in  the  same  year. 

5\  ith  Dr.  Frampton  Mr.  Raudings  exhibited  Sir  F.  Tliesiger, 
which  also  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the  N.F.S.  It 
Mas  a  lilac  self;  Louisa  Glenny,  deep  yelloM’;  Defiance,  blush 
M’hite  ;  and  Ro.se  of  England,  rosy  pink.  Dr.  Frampton  and  Sir 


spent ;  but  I  should  imagine  he  commenced  his  Dahlia  career  as 
an  amateur,  and  then  became  a  dealer  in  Dahlias,  as  Mas  common 
in  those  days. 

I  find  him  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National 
Floricultural  Society,  M’hich  Mas  founded  in  1851,  and  of  the 
original  207  members  he  Mas  in  all  probability  the  only  I’emain- 
ing  one  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  RaMlings  came  before  the 
public  as  a  raiser  of  Dahlias  on  August  21,  1851,  Mhen  he 


F.  Thesiger  M’cre  very  popular  as  exhibition  blooms,  the  former 
especially;  but  it  Mas  at  a  time  Mhen  a  large  number  of  seed¬ 
lings  M’ere  being  raised,  and  ncM’  aspirants  to  favour  w’ere 
numerous.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  raiser,  Mr.  Raw¬ 
lings  set  before  himself  a  high  ideal  of  a  flower;  he  kept  it 
steadily  in  view-  until  the  end,  and  it  can  be  seen  in  several  of 
the  popular  varieties  of  the  present  day  which  bear  his  name  as 
a  rai‘<er.  Lilac  King,  one  of  Mr.  RaAvling.s’  .seedlings,  also 
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obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  in  18o2,  and  became 
highly  popular  on  the  show  boards. 

The  development  of  London  in  the  direction  of  Betlnial 
Green;  the  creation  of  new  streets,  and  the  erection  of  vmrious 
works,  gradually  took  possession  of  the  available  land  for  gar¬ 
dening  purposes,  dri\nng  Mr.  Rawlings  further  out  to  seek  a 
j)urer  atmosphere,  and  he  located  himself  at  Romford  as  a 
Dahlia  specialist,  and  carried  on  with  vigour  the  work  of  raising 
new  varieties,  and  was  highly  successful.  Some  of  the  foremost 
of  the  exhibition  blooms  of  the  present  day  were  raised  by  him, 
.such  as  Arthur  Ocock,  Clara,  George  Gordon,  George  Rawlings, 
Harrison  Weir,  Harry  Turner,  John  Bennett,  J.  T.  West,  Mr. 
Geo.  Harris,  Mr.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  R.  T.  Rawlings  (probably  the 
most  useful  yellow  self  in  cultivation),  Shirley  Hibberd,  T.  J. 
Saltmarsh,  Thos.  S.  Ware,  William  Dodds,  and  William  Raw-  1 
lings.  All  these-  show  fine  character,  perfect  form,  petal,  and 
centre,  when  at  their  best,  and  a  reference  to  Mr.  E.  Mawley’s 
last  audit  of  Dahlias  given  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  shows  that  several  of  the  foregoing  occupy  leading 
positions  among  exhibition  blooms. 

In  his  day  Mr.  Rawlings  must  have  raised  a  large  number 
of  seedlings,  and  he  also  won  many  prizes  as  an  exhibitor.  He 
was  also  a  keen  and  conscientious  judge,  with  a  remarkable 
quickness  of  perception  for  qualities  or  for  defects. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  RawUngs  relinquished  his  Romford  busi- 
ne.ss  in  favour  of  his  sons,  and  went  to  reside  at  Whitebrook, 
Monmouth,  where  he  died.  The  deep  interest  in  the  Dahlia  re- 
Jiiained  to  the  last,  for  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  up  to  his  death.  By  his  demise  I  lose 
an  old  and  honoured  floricultural  friend.  Alas!  how  very  few 
indeed  of  my  floricultural  contemporaries  of  the  fifties  remain ! 
— R.  Dean. 

- - - 

SOME  NATIONAL  FLOWERS. 


This  was  the  title  of  an  interesting  lecture  given  on  Saturdaj^ 
evening  before  the  members  of  the  Chester  Paxton  Society,  in 
the  Grosvenor  Museum,  by  Captain  McGillycudy,  Bache  Hall, 
the  newly  elected  President  of  the  Society.  Mr.  J.  D.  Siddall 
presided  over  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  lecturer,  having  pointed  out  that  from  very  early  times 
flowers  had  been  adopted  as  national  emblems,  alluded  to  the 
country  of  Japan  and  its  sacred  flower,  the  Chrysanthemum, 
which  was  so  called  from  its  being  the  golden  flower.  The 
Fmperor  of  Japan  (he  said)  had  the  Chrysanthemum  as  his 
oarticular  flower,  and  once  a  year  at  his  palace  at  Yokohama 
had  a  Chrysanthemum  fete.  He  (Captain  McGillycuddy)  re¬ 
cently  read  a  description  of  one  of  these  fetes,  and  he  hoped 
the  Chester  Paxton  Society’s  exhibitors  would  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  when  he  told  them  that  one  of  these  Japanese  Chrysaii- 
themums  was  10ft  high  and  15ft  long  (laughter).  It  had  grown 
from  year  to  year,  until  it  had  attained  the  propoidions  of  a 
forest  tree,  was  trained  to  represent  a  Chinese  junk,  and  had 
four  thousand  individual  blooms  on  it,  with  no  two  alike. 

The  Empress  of  Japan,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  husband, 
liad  a  flower  of  her  own,  viz.,  the  Double  Cherry,  and  enter¬ 
tained  her  friends  at  the  Cherry  Blossom  Palace,  when  the 
Cherry  tree  eras  in  blossom.  The  lecturer  said  the  last  German 
Emperor  but  one  had  a  favourite  flower,  viz.,  the  blue  Corn¬ 
flower,  and  that  had  been  adopted  in  Germany  as  the  national 
flower,  as  far  as  a  national  flower  could  be  adopted  there. 

The  French  national  flower  was  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  and  as  the 
Lily  denoted  in  the  language  of  flowers  sweetness,  gaiety,  and 
coquetry,  it  was  an  extremely  appropriate  emblem  for  the 
French  people.  The  Swiss  national  flower  was  the  Edehveiss. 
There  were  several  nations  which  had  no  national  flower,  but 
were  not  without  botanical  representatives.  He  might  men¬ 
tion  the  Spanish  Onion,  Turkey  Rhubai'b,  Brussels  Sprouts, 

•  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  French  Marigolds,  and  such  like  (laughter 
and  applause). 

The  Ignited  States  had  chosen  the  Golden  Rod  as  its  national 
flower;  Egypt  had  the  sacred  Lotus;  India  the  Palm;  and 
Canada  the  Maple  leaf ;  but  Australia  had  not  yet  selected  a 
national  flower.  The  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  the 
Leek  of  Wales,  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland,  the  Thistle  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  Rose^  of  England.  He  had  never  been  able  to 
discover  why  the  Welsh  had  chosen  such  a  thing, as  the  Leek 
for  their  national  emblem.  The  connection  between  England 
and  the  Rose  was  very  .simple.  The  Rose  was  the  greatest  of 
all  flowers,  and  England  was  the  greatest  of  all  nations  (ap¬ 
plause).  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  and  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  an  appropriate 
national  flower  for  South  Africa  would  be  an  Orcliid  [Disa  grandi- 
flora? — Ed.  J  of  H.].  Mr.  Wakefield  seconded,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  amid  hearty  applau.se,  and  briefly  acknowledged. 
An  entertaining  discu.ssion  Avas  afterwards  taken  part  in  by  the 
chairnian,  the  lecturer,  and  Mr.  G.  'P.  Miln  (hon.  sec.),  the  point 
at  issue  being  the  botanical  classification  of  the  Shamrock. 


The  Seven-spotted  Lady-bird. 


The  different  species  or  varieties  of  aphis  are  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance,  or  something  more,  to  gardeners  and 
farmers,  and  every  little  helper  who  can  destroy  these  pests, 
familiarly  called  greenfly  and  blackfly,  should  be  greatly  wel¬ 
comed.  Yet  even  in  these  days  there  are 
many  people  who  do  not  recognise  the 
little  lady-birds — the  Coccinellidae — as 

their  friends,  but  crush  their  beautifully 
coloured  wing-cases  and  bodies  as  they 
would  a  foe.  We  figure  to-day  the  seven- 
spotted  lady-bird,  natural  size  and  en¬ 
larged.  This  is  Coccinella  septem-punc- 
tata,  and  though  it  is  one  of  the  largest, 
it  is  not  the  only  useful  lady-bird  we  have. 
G.  bipunctata  and  C.  dispar  may  also  be 
named.  These  delightfully  interesting 
little  beetles  feed  (especially  in  the  larval 
stage)  voraciously  on  the  aphides.  The 
sEVE^■-spo'lTEr)  L.\DV-i!iiu)  gj-g  full  growii  in  about  a  fortnight 

or  three  weeks^  when  they  hang  them¬ 
selves  up  by  the  tail,  and  turn  to  a  shiny  black  pupa  or  chrysalis, 
spotted  down  the  back  with  orange,  from  which  the  beetle 
(known  as  the  “  lady-bird  ”)  comes  out  in  about  another  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  These  tiny  creatures  may  be  found  at  this  time 
of  year  by  those  who  ai'e  crashing  and  cleansing  plant  houses, 
hidden  aAvay  in  chinks  and  corners.  They  should  all  be  pro¬ 
tected,  “  especially,”  as  Miss  Ormerod  remarked,  “  when  they 
appear  in  vast  swarms,  in  which  they  frequently  follow  on  a 
special  outbreak  of  aphides,  and  in  which,  to  our  great  injury, 
they  are  liable  to  be  swept  up  and  destroyed,  as  in  the  instance 
of  their  great  appearance  in  1869.” 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Ventilating  Plant  Houses. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  must  be  given  great 
attention  in  order  to  succes.sfully  cultivate  plants.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  season  of  the  year,  as  plants  recjiuire  very 
dissimilar  treatment  at  different  times.  In  early  spring 
very  great  care  and  discretion  must  be  exercised,  as  plants 
are  then  beginning  to  be  active,  and  the  young  growth  is  very 
tender,  and  easily  injured  by  cold  draughts.  It  is  very  important 
that  a  change  of  air  should  take  place  once  a  day  Avhenever  pos¬ 
sible,  iJi’ovided  that  the  house  is  Avell  glazed  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  be.st  to  ventilate  in  the  morning,  as  the  temperature, 
rises  very  quickly  with  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  thi.s  causes 
what  is  called  .scalding,  and  makes  the  plants  very  un.sightly. 

By  opening  the  ventilators  a  little,  the  inner  air  becomes 
purified,  and  the  condensed  moisture  is  dried  up.  Carefully 
.study  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  and  the  temperatures  in¬ 
side  and  outside,  and  air  accordingly.  Ahvays  avoid  a  co-id 
draught,  and  err  on  the  safe  side  until  the  weather  gets  Avarmer. 
When  too  much  air  is  admitted  it  causes  a  depre.ssion,  and  a  too 
sudden  evaporation,  causing  the  foliage  to  droop,  AA’hich  loAvers 
the  Autality  in  the  plants,  and  subjects  them  to  di.sease  and 
insect  pests. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  mse  the  side  Amntilators  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  unless  the  occupants  of  the  plant  house  are  tho¬ 
roughly  hardy,  and  are  not  liable  to  injury  ;  Avhich  is  not  often 
the  case.  It  is  the-  best  practice  to  Amntilate  at  the  top,  .starting 
Avith  a  veiy  small  niche,  and  increasing  gradually  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises,  until  sufficient  is  applied  for  the  occasion.  Then 
gently  decrea.se,  closing  in  time  to  confine  a  little  .sun  heat  Avhen- 
ever  i>ossible.  In  summer  and  autumn  a  greater  volume  of  air 
may  be  safely  admitted  ,  Avhich  tends  toAvards  a  sturdy  and 
healthy  groAvth.  In  the  Avinter  months  not  so  much  air  aauII  be 
required,  as  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  inactive,  and  cold  air  mu.st  be 
excluded  ;  but  air  on  faAmurable  occasdons. — A  Journeyman,  C.  V. 

Wlnter-floAwering  Carnations. 

These  Avill  noAv  be  going  “  out  of  floAver,”  and  cuttings  should 
be  taken  for  the  blooming  plants  of  next  Avinter.  Mix  some  nice 
light  loam  Avith  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  about  half  of  sand. 
Insert  the  cuttings,  and  place  them  in  a  steady  temperature 
of  oOdeg  to  oodeg.  They  Avill  not  strike-  very  fast,  but  Avhen 
they  do  nice  stocliy  plants  Avill  be  the-  result.  Should  you  require 
a  good  batch  for  floAvering  during  the  summer,  a  good  plan  Avill 
be  to  top-dress  the  old  plants,  Avhich  have  done  floAvering  noAv, 
AAuth  some  approved  fertiliser.  I  Avould  recommerd  Clay’.-^ 
fertiliser  mixed  AA'ith  some  good  loam  and  I'oad  grit.  Place 
them  in  a  Peach  house  just  started,  and  groAv  them  on  until  you 
can  safely  stand  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  )>lace,  and 
you  will  find  this  Avill  give  abundance  of  floAvers  tliroughout 
the  summer  months.  Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  is 
a  splendid  variety  for  this  purpose,  being  free  floAvering  and  not 
inclined  to  split  in  the  calyx. — A.  G.  M. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


VINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED  IN  POTS.— As  the  Vines  aro 
in  full  leaf  they  part  with  considerable  moisture  by  eva-poration, 
both  under  sunlight  and  under  di'y  conditions  at  night.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  elaboration,  for  that  of  chlorophyll  can 
only  take  place  under  sunlight,  though  it  is  said  to  take  place 
under  electric  light,  and  carbon  is  not  taken  in  and  fixed  other¬ 
wise  than  by  daylight ;  consequently  the  growths  and  crop  suffer 
through  an  inadequacy  of  both  atmospheric  and  soil  moisture.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  provide  air-moisture  by  damping  the 
paths  and  walks  in  the  morning,  early  in  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing.  Water  must  be  supplied  to  the  soil  in  order  to  sustain  the 
losses  taking  place  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  and  provide 
some  nutrient  matter  in  solution  for  imbibing  by  the  roots.  When 
the  supply  is  inadequate  the  foliage  flags  or  becomes  limp,  and 
mineral  matters  solidify  in  the  tissues,  hence  the  needful 
diffusion  of  nourishment,  and  the  transference  of  elaborated 
matter  cannot  take  place.  The-  next  thing  is  to 

SUPPLY  MINERAL  MATTER  for  solution,  and  to  afford 
water  to  insure  its  imbibition  by  the  roots  and  root-hairs. 
These  must  be  got^  and  they  come  in  the  most  prolific  manner 
when  the  soil  is  neither  too  di^  nor  too  wet,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Vines,  chiefly  from  the  incentive  of  the  leafage.  To  get  roots 
phosphates  must  be  given,  then  potash  and  the  essential  nitrogen. 
To  attain  this  there  must  be  a  favourable  rooting  medium — a 
something  for  the  roots  to  push  in,  and  this  is  usually  provided 
in  the  shape  of  top-dressings  of  lumpy  manure  or  turf  applied  to 
The  surface.  This  presents  food  elements  in  a  moderate  and 
readily  available  form,  and  the  roots  to  get  at  it  permeate 
through  and  divide  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  is  extra  food  of  any  benefit  tO'  the  plant,  for  until 
that  time  it  has  neither  the  roots  to  imbibe  nor  the  foliage  to 
elaborate  the  food  that  all  the  best  advertised  Vine  manures 
contain. 

VINES  IN  POTS  require  more  frequent  and  lessened  amount 
of  fertiliser  than  planted  out  Vines,  or  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manures  must  be  given,  always  tepid  and  never  too  strong.  Thin 
the  berries  somewhat  freely  as  soon  as  well  set,  not,  however, 
going  to  the  extreme  of  making  the  bunches  loose.  Maintain 
the  night  temperature  to  G.odeg,  falling  to  GOdeg  on  cold  morn¬ 
ings,  but  raise  the  heat  in  good  time  to  Godeg,  and  70deg  to  7odeg 
when  mild,  admitting  a  little  air  at  7odeg,  increasing  the  tem¬ 
perature  with  sun  heat  to  SOdeg  or  85deg,  closing  with  a  pro¬ 
spect  of  advancing  to  90deg,  at  the  same  time  damping  the  house, 
this  being  necessary  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Observe  great 
care  in  ventilating,  avoiding  cold  draughts,  as  these  cripple  the 
foliage  and  rust  the  Grapes. 

EARLIEST  FORCED  PLANTED  OUT  VINES.— Give  atten¬ 
tion  to  stopping  the  laterals  and  tying  in  the  .shoots,  it  being 
a.s.sumed  that  the  shoots  have  been  .stopped  two  or  more  points 
beyond  the  fruit.  Where  the  .space  is  re.stricted  they  may  have 
been  pinched  to  one  or  two  .joints,  and  in  any  case  the  axillary 
growths  may  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf,  and  to  one  afterwards 
as  fresh  growth  is  made.  If  this  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
principal  leaves  the  axillary  growths  may  be  rubbed  off  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  tuo  lowest  joints,  those  above  the  fruit  being 
stopped  to  one  leaf.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
principal  foliage  is  full.v  expo.sed  to  light  and  air,  overcrowding 
being  prolific  of  manifold  ills;  at  the  same  time,  very  close  .stop¬ 
ping  is  not  advi.sable  where  there  is  room  for  extension,  and  an 
increase  of  foliage  promotes  corre.sponding  root  action ;  there¬ 
fore,  retain  all  the  foliage  consistent  with  its  full  exposure  to 
light.  Remove  all  loose  and  duplicate  bunches,  thinning  the 
berries  as  .soon  as  they  become  well  formed  ;  but  do  not  defer  this 
longer  wdien  the  properly  fertilised  berries  are  distinguishable 
by  their  taking  the  lead  in  .swelling.  Where  results  are  of  more 
consequence  than  appearance,  the  inside  border  may  be  covered 
lightly  with  thoroughly  sweetened  stable  manure,  which  has  the 
straw  shaken  out,  and  been  turned  several  times  before  it  is  in¬ 
troduced,  or  the  ammonia  vapour  will  be  too  strong  for  the 
foliage.  The  inside  border,  before  it  is  covered  Avith  sweetened 
stable  litter,  should,  if  necessary,  have  a.  good  supply  of  tepid 
water  or  liquid  manure.  This,  with  the  leaves  developed  and 
others  forming,  Avill  induce  root  action,  and  the  berries  Avill 
swell  freel.y.  Surface  roots  are  also  promoted  and  the  Vines 
nourished  by  supplying  approved  fertili.siers  to  the  border,  pho.s- 
phatic  and  pota.ssic,  Avith  moderate  nitrogenic,  being  most  suit¬ 
able.  Avoid  cold  currents  of  air,  also  A'apour  arising  from  hot- 
AA'ater  pipes,  both  causing  rust.  Where  there  are  evaporation 
troughs  keep  them  charged  with  liquid  manure,  say  Peruvian 
guano  11b  to  tAventy  gallcns  of  Avater,  straining  before  use,  or 


sprinkle  the  paths  and  borders  occasionally  with  the  same, 
where  there  arc  no  evaporation  troughs,  taking  care  not  to 
OA’ordo  it,  three  gallons  of  liquid  siifficing  for  a  s([uare  rod  (30i- 
square  yard.s). 

HOUSES  IN  WHICH  VINES  ARE  IN  FLOWER  should 
have  a  .steady  night  temperature  of  G5deg,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day 
and  80dog  to  8Gdeg  or  90deg  from  sun  heat.  Muscats  reriuire 
70deg  to  7odeg  and  80deg  to  85deg  respectively  by  day  from  fire 
and  sun  heat,  and  a  comparatively  dry  atmo.sphere,  and  they 
should  be  assisted  in  setting  by  artificial  fertilisation,  brtishing 
the  bunches  lightly  Avhen  the  caps  come  off  easily  Avith  a  large 
camel-hair  brush,  and  applying  pollen  afterAvards  from  free 
setting  Amrieties,  draAving  the  brush  charged  Avith  the  golden  dust 
light l.y  OA’er  the  bunches.  This  cross-fertilisation  is  very  effec¬ 
tive,  securing  a  better  .set  and  more  OAmnly  sAvelled  berries.  A 
constant  circulation  of  Avarm  rather  dry  air  is  conducive  to  a  good 
set,  and  it  is  not  adA'isable  to  stop  the  laterals  closely  during  the 
setting  period  ;  but  even  then  it  does  not  ansAA’er  to  alloAv  grOAvth.s 
to  be  made  AA’liich  mu.st  afterAA’ards  be  removed  by  armfuls,  for 
this  giA’es  a  check  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  Vines,  and  does 
not  favour  the  swelling  of  the  Grapes,  but  often  results  in 
shanking. 

VINES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— Sprinkle  the  rods 
morning  and  afternoon,  but  do  not  keep  con.stantly  dripping  Avith 
Avater,  as  this  encourages  aerial  roots  fiom  The  rods.  Continue 
the  syringing  until  the  bunches  shoAv  in  the  points  of  the  .shoots, 
Avhen  it  is  best  to  discontinue  it  over  the  Vines,  but  maintain 
proper  atmospheric  moisture  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  border 
in  the  morning,  early  afternoon,  and  evening.  Increase  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  oodeg  at  night  and  GOdeg  to  65deg  by  day,  advancing 
to  75deg  from  sun  heat,  Avith  ventilation  according  to  the 
Aveather.  Do  not  hurry  on  disbudding,  letting  the  bunches 
appear  in  the  points  of  the  shoots,  then  the  Aveake.st  and  other¬ 
wise  least  desirable  can  be  removed  ;  but  it  shoidd  be  done  gra¬ 
dually,  so  as  not  to  cause  appreciable  check.  Keep  the  border 
moist,  but  not  by  any  means  Avet,  first  getting  the  leaves  and  the 
roots,  and  then  supply  abundance  of  Avater  for  evaporation  and 
nutriment  for  su.staining  the  groAvth  and  crop. 

HOUSES  TO  AFFORD  RIPE  -FRUIT  IN  JULY.— Early  in 
February  is  the  late.st  time  for  .starting  Vines  to  finish  the  Grapes 
satisfactorily  in  July,  though  they  Avill  be  coloured  by  or  soon 
after  midsummer.  Outside  borders  need  not  be  covered  Avith  any¬ 
thing  beyond  a  little  short  litter  or  leaves  to  protect  the  roots 
from  frost,  for  they  cannot  AA'ork  in  a  frozen  soil.  C’lose  the 
house  at  mice,  merely  use  artificial  heat  to  exclude  frost  at  night, 
and  maintain  oOdeg  in  the  daytime.  This,  tO‘  some  extont,  Avill 
cause  the  sap  to  rise,  and  in  the  course  of  a  feAv  days  advance  to 
GOdeg  at  night  and  oodeg  in  the  day,  AA’ith  GOdeg  to  Godeg  from 
sun  heat.  A  light  damping  about  1  p.m..  and  damping  the 
house  before  leaving  off  Avork,  AA'ill  aid  the  Amines  in  breaking  by 
promoting  the  ascent  of  the  .sap,  softening  the  tis.sues,  and  sup¬ 
plying  moisture  to  the  epidermis.  The  in.side  border  should  be 
brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition,  as  the  \one.s  need 
Avater  for  the  transference  of  the  stored  matter;  indeed,  for  the 
due  development  of  the  cambial  layers,  then  the  break  Avill  be 
free  and  the  groAvth  satisfactory. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

EARLY  CARROTS. — AA'here  a  frame  and  hotbed  are  aA-ail- 
able,  a,  supply  of  early .  Carrots  may  be  obtained.  The  hotbed 
should  be  formed  of  inanure  and  leaves  in  equal  quantities,  col¬ 
lecting  a  good  bulk.  Turn  these  over  several  times,  mixing 
Avell,  and  Avhen  the  rank  heat  has  departed,  build  into  a  bed, 
though  it  is  better  to  form  the  bed  inside  a.  brick  pit  on  Avhich 
a  frame  can  be  placed.  Cover  the  fermenting  material  Avith  a 
layer  of  soil  Gin  thick.  Make  firm  and  smooth,  and  draAv  drills 
Gin  apart  and  lin  deep.  Suitable  A^arieties  to  .soav  are  Early 
Nantes  and  Early  Gem. 

SOWING  ONIONS  IN  BOXES. — Fine  examples  of  Onions 
may  be  groAvn  in  the  course  of  the  season  if  seed  is  soAvn  noAv  in 
boxes  moderately  thinly,  groAvn  in  a  cool,  light  position,  and  gra¬ 
dually  hardened  off  to  outdoor  treatment  by  April,  Avhen  the 
seedlings,  .sturdy  and  Avell  rooted,  mav  be  planted  in  roAvs  on 
good  gi'ound  at  the  usual  distance  apart. 

RED  CABBAGE. — Should  there  have  not  been  any  autumn 
planting  of  this  vegetable,  seed  may  be  soAvn  iioav  .sparingly  in  a 
box,  and  Avhen  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick  them  out  to 
strengthen  in  other  boxes,  subsequently  giving  them  cold  frame 
and  hardy  treatment,  planting  out  in  April.  On  good  ground, 
Avith  libei-al  treatment,  they  Avill  form  useful  hearts  by  the 
autumn. 

PREPARING  GROUND  FOR  ONIONS.— Onions  require  a 
good  depth  of  rich  ground.  That  Avhich  Avas  trenched  and  heavily 
manured  in  autumn  AA’ill  be  in  condition  to  be  further  broken  up, 
mixing  in  some  soot  and  Avood  ashes.  It  may  then  lie  for  a 
ther  period,  eventually  Avhen  Avell  dried  on  the  surface,  to  be 
made  firm  by  treading.  Such  soil  liberally  prepared  in  this  lAay 
Avill  be  ready  for  soAving  Onion  seed  at  the  end  of  I  ebniary.  If 
for  planting  seedling  Onions,  let  the  ground  lie  Avithout  firming 
until  .April. 
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PLANTING  HORSERADISH.— The  ground  for  Hor.-eradi«h 
should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  tap-rooted  vegetables, 
that  is,  dig  a  trench  as  deep  as  practicable,  and  work  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trencli  ratlier  than  in  the'  top  soil,  which  will 
in  the  latter  case  induce  a  forked  growth  of  the  roots.  In  pre¬ 
paring'  roots  for  planting,  those  of  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  bin  or  7in  long,  are  the  best.  Rub  off  the  side  fibres  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  base.  Each  root  should  have  a  bold  crown. 
When  planting,  make  holes  a  foot  apart  in  rows  2ft  asunder, 
using  a  sulficiently  long  dibber,  so  that  the  crown  may  be  .just 
below  the  surface.  Pre.ss  the  soil  closely  round  the  root  all  its 
length.  This  method  ensures  thick  and  useful  roots.  A  row  or 
two'  planted  each  season,  according  to  the  demand,  will  prove 
ample.  The  crop  thus  takes  up  less  room,  and  is  more  valuable. 

8EED  POTATOES. — Early  Potatoes  for  eventually  planting 
in  the  open  should  be  laid  thinly  in  shallow  boxes,  standing  them 
with  the  eye  end  upwards.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  light,  cool  posi¬ 
tion,  safe  from  frost  attacking  the  tubers.  Sprouts  Avill  push 
slowly,  short,  and  sti’ong,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  The  weakest 
may  be  rubbed  off,  leaving  one  or  tAvo  of  the  principal.  The 
Potatoes  cannot  be  planted  before  April,  but  by  that  time  tlie 
sprouts  AA'ill  be  of  a  strong  character,  Avell  hardened,  and  Avill 
quickly  push  through  the  soil,  the  growth  being  eventually  much 
forAA’arder  than  from  tubers  planted  earlier  in  the  ordinary  Ava.y. 
A  Avarin,  sheltered  border  .should,  of  course,  be  selected  for  early 
crops,  and  the  shaws,  Avhen  abovm  the  soil,  mint  be  carefully 

shielded  from  late  spring  frosts  by  some  temporarv  protection.— 

E.  D.  S.  ■  X  .  I 

- - - 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  Avrite  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

‘  ORCHID  REVIEW”  (Enquirer). — Write  to  the  editor,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  LaAvn  Crescent,  Kew,  Surrey. 

PHOTOGRAPH  RECEIVED  (R.  Filkins).— We  thank  you 
for  the  option  of  using  the  photograph,  but  on  our  pages  it 
could  not  be 'successfully  reproduced. 

DUTIES  OF  A  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  (W.).— 
Me  Avill  do  our  best  to  obtain  the  information  you  desire.  We 
belieA'e  that  a  superintendent  has  to  keep  a  record  of  expenses 
in  connection  Avith  buying  allotments  in  the  cemetery  under  his 
charge,  also  of  the  opening  of  graves  (the  scale  of  payment 
being  according  to  the  depth  and  Avidtli  of  them),  and  to  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  upkeep  of  the  cemetery. 

BLACK  CURRANTS  ATTACKED  MHTH  AIITE  (ML).— The 
buds  of  the  shoots  sent  are  infested  Avith  the  Black  Currant 
bud-mite  (Phytoptus  ribis),  and  sometimes  the  bushes  liav’e  been 
freed  of  this  dangerous  scourge  by  extremely  hard  pruning,  the 
shoots  attacked  being  all  cut  aAvay  and  immediately  hiirned.  It 
is  advusable  at  the  same  time  to  lift  and  replant  after  liming 
and  trenching  the  ground.  If  the  bushes  cannot  be  freed  from 
the  i>est,  destroy  every  part  of  them  and  plant  afresh. 

ROSES  FROM  CONTINENTAL  NURSERYAIEN  (J. 
Gordon). — M'e  never  recommend  any  foreign  firm  in  these 
columns.  AVe  Avould  quote  for  your  consideration  the  words  of 
Mr.  Bilney,  the  iieAvly-elected  honorary  solicitor  to  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  in  a  speech  made  by  liim 
at  the  dinner  held  on  Thursday  last  .  He’  said  :  “  I  haA'e  spent 
some  thousands  of  pounds  Avitii  English  nurserymen,  and  hai'e 
never  once  been  taken  advantage  of.  I  am  quite  content  to 
deal  ))ith  the  home  firms,  and  leaA'e  alone  those  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.”  To  your  second  question  Ave  Avould  say,  consult  our 
advertisement  columns. 

RAISING  CUSTARD-APPLE  FROM  SEED  (J.  H.  K.).— The 
Custard-apple,  or  Bull’s  Heart,  Anona  reticulata,  is  a  uatiA'e  of 
Brazil,  therefore  requires  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  stove 
evergreen,  and  rttains  a  height  of  18ft  to  20ft.  The  seeds  are 
readily  raised  if  soAvn  in  pots,  covering  them  about  their 
diameter  Avith  fine  soil,  and  plunging  the  pots  into  a  hotbed. 
The  plants  thriA^e  best  in  a  rich  loamy  soil  mixed  Avith  a  little 
sfiould  be  groAvn  rather  Avarni  whilst  young  ;  but  Avhen 
established  they  thrive  in  a  Avinter  temperature  of  oodeg  to 
Oodeg,  and  summer  temperature  of  60deg  to  80deg.  AVe  do  not 
know  ‘‘  Mumy  Apple,”  but  it  is  probably  one  of  the  Anonas,  and 
Avould  require  similar  treatment. 


CHARGE  FOR  ATTENDING  A  INERIES  (B.  AV.  A., 
Dudley). — Jobbing  gardeners  usually  charge  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  per 
day  of  ten  hours  for  their  services;  that  is,  6d.  per  hour.  You 
can  calculate  hoAv  often  you  Avill  be  in  attendance  during  the 
period  A'ou  state,  and  make  an  offer  or  a  charge  accordinglju 

BRITISH  FRUIT  GROAVERS’  ASSOCIATION  (J.  B.  T.).— 
The  first  meeting  of  this  association  Avas  held  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers  in  1888,  the  hon.  secretary 
being  Mr.  LeAvis  Castle,  noAv  of  the  Dnke  of  Bedford’s  Experi¬ 
mental  Fruit  Farm  at  Ridgmont,  Beds.  AA^e  belieAm  the  asso¬ 
ciation  existed  till  about  1893,  Avhen  it  then  Avound  up  its 
affairs.  The  objects  Avere  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
neAv  Fruit  GroAvers’  Federation. 

A'OTING  FOR  THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEA'OLENT’ 
INSTITL'TION  (AA'.  D.). — Doubtless  a  society,  as  .a  society,  could 
agree  by  Amting  first  amongst  the  members  as  to  Avhich  can¬ 
didates  its  A’otes  Avere  to  be  accorded  to,  the  Amice  of  the 
imajority  being  taken,  and  the  secretary  or  other  person  thereby 
empowered  to  vote  on  behalf  of  the  society,  for  the  petitioners 
agreed  upon.  M^e  knoAv  of  certain  societies  whose  members  sub¬ 
scribe  each  2s.  Cd.,  placing  the  amount  in  guineas,  and  allo¬ 
cating  the  fiAm  votes  Avhich  every  guinea  entitles  one  to,  to  a 
person  chosen  Avithin  the  society. 

SAUROMATUM  GUTTATUM  (Amateur). — The  tubers  of  this 
plant,  as  you  mention,  are  exirosed  in  the  shop  AvindoAvs  (some¬ 
times  with  a  floAAer  throAvn  up)  for  Aveeks,  until  they  are  dry,  and 
Ave  should  think  much  exhausted.  Doubtless  this  is  Avhy  your 
plant  noAv  makes  little  progress.  The  tubers  should  be  potted 
during  spring  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  Avith  quarter  of  sand.  A  Avarm  greenhouse  temperature 
(oodeg  to  (55deg)  Avill  suit  the  plant,  but  copious  supplies  of  AA-ater 
are  absolutely  essential.  It  is  an  East  Indian  plant,  and  Avas 
introduced  in  1830.  Your  other  questions  next  AAmek. 

C  UTTING  DOM'N  AHNES  ABOUT  THIRTY  YEARS  OLD.- 
SIX  A^ARIETIES  OF  GRAPE  AHNES  TO  SUPPLY  GRAPES 
FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  CHRISTAIAS  (M'oodside).— Provided 
the  old  Amines  are  satisfactory,  barring  the  gnarled  and  ugly 
appearance  of  the  old  spurs,  and  a  little  mealy  bug,  it  Avould 
be  advisable  to  cut  the  rods  doAvu  close  to  the  Avail,  leaving 
each  A'ine  to  shoot  again  for  a  neAv  rod  or  rods,  as  each  would 
probably  push  shoots  from  dormant  eyes,  and  a  selection  being 
made  of  the  best  very  strong  canes  be  secured  this  summer. 
AA'hich  would  bear  good  fruit  the  folloAving  season.  We  have 
done  this  in  the  case  of  A’ines  much  older  than  thirty  years, 
but  it  is  advisable  tO’  retain  some  joints  on  the  old  rod,  when 
there  Avill  generally  be  some  dormant  eyes,  and  it  is  even  pre¬ 
ferable  to  encourage  groAvths  from  near  the  base  one  season, 
say  this,  and  after  the  current  crop  is  cut  off  the  old  rods  cut 
them  aAvay  to  the  cane  or  canes  that  has  been  provided  to  sup¬ 
plant  them.  In  this  Avaj-  a  crop  is  not  lost,  arid  the  Amines  after- 
Avards  treated  on  the  extensioir  system  bear  useful  Grapes  in¬ 
definitely.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  uprooting  an  old  ANne 
and  planting  a  neAV  one,  as  the  returns  are  quick  and  satis¬ 
factory,  Avithout  entailing  considerable  expense.  For  a  supply 
of  Grapes  fi*om  September  to  Christmas  we  should  rely  on 
Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling.  Alicante,  AVhite  Tokay, 
Gros  Colman,  and  Lady  DoAvne’s.  The  latter,  if  cut  with  as 
much  Avood  as  can  be  spared  to  the  bunches,  and  the  ends  of 
these  in.serted  in  bottles  containing  rain  Avater,  would  keep,  as 
we  have  often  done,  in  a  di-y  room  from  which  frost  is  excluded 
up  to  June.  Appley  ToAvers  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  Black 
Grape,  and  Avould  most  likely  answer  for  your  purpose ;  but  the 
experience  of  it  is  too  limited  for  positive  advisement. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  tchose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Cedo  Nulli). — AVe  are  sorry  to  have  so  long 
overlooked  your  query ;  the  flower  vv'as  that  of  Epidendrum  ciliare. 
(N.  F.). — 1,  Brachycome  iberidifolia ;  2,  Salvia  Heeri ;  3,  Veronica 
cupressoides ;  4,  Coi'dyline  terminalis  var.  (.1.  A'.). — 1,  Galanthus 
Elwesi ;  2,  Cyclamen  Coum  ;  3,  Tollema  rubrifolia. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Somerset,  “D.  AA^.”). — Catshead.  (R.  Filkins). — 
1,  Apple  Rosemary  Russet;  2,  Apple  Foster’s  Seedling;  the  Pear  is 
General  Todleben  probably  from  a  second  flower-crop  ;  you  might  try 
a  dish  of  No.  2  at  an  R.H.S.  meeting. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  &  Sons. 

This,  the  Avell-knoAvn  and  original  firm  of  King,  call  our 
attention  to  an  announcement  in  their  spring  seed  catalogue  to 
the  effect  that  all  communications  should  be  addressed  in  full  to 
John  K.  King  and  Sons.  They  say ;  ”  This  caution  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  there  are  other  persons  trading  under  a  similar  sur¬ 
name  to  our  own,  Avho  have  no  connection  Avith  our  firm.  The 
want  of  this  precaAition  has  sometimes  caused  much  disappoint¬ 
ment,  to  avoid  Avhich  correspondents  Avill  kindly  be  particular 
to  address  ;  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  The  King’s  Seedsmen,  by 
Royal  Sealed  M^arrant,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  or  Reading,  Berks.” 
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Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

lilaelvinore  and  Langdon,  Twcrton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. — i,  Begonias  ; 
,9,  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

W.  Atlce  Burpee  and  Co.,  Seed  Warehouse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  C.B.A. — 
Seeds. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co..  66,  High  Street,  I )eansgate.  Manchester. — Seeds, 
'Idiomas  W.  Edmunds,  Ltd..  W’’esterhaiu.  Kent.— -SVed.s. 

Win.  Baylor  Hartland,  ‘'The  Victoria  KoyaT’  Seed  Warehouse,  Cork. — 
Seeds. 

.John  I\.  Iving  and  Sons,  'I’he  Royal  Seed  Ci’OAving  Establislnncnti 
Coggleshall.  Essex. — Seeds. 

Laxton  Bros.,  Nurserymen*  Bedford. — Seeds. 

Pope  and  Sons,  Central  venue,  Market  Hall,  Birininghani. —  S.eds. 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  61,  High  Street,  Worcester. —  Seeds. 

Albert  F.  I'pstone,  35,  Church  Street,  Rotherham,  V'orks. — Seeds. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. — General 
Catalogue.  Sjpring,  lODd. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— January  28th, 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  Blenheims, 

Grapes,  Alicantes  ^  ... 

1  0  to  2  6 

bush. 

7  OtoO 

0 

,,  Colman  . 

1  0 

2  6 

,,  culinary,  bush. 

3  0 

4 

0 

Lemons,  Messina,  case 

10  0 

15  0 

Bananas . 

10  0 

15 

0 

Oranges,  case  . 

10  0 

20  0 

Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb. 

0  5 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Grapes,  Muscat  . 

3  0 

5 

0 

each . 

2  6 

5  0 

Averagre  Wholesale  Prices.— Yegetables. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

2  0  to  2  6 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  21 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1  3 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

1 

0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

1  3 

1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts, 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

sieve . 

1  6 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  . 

3  0 

0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

3  0 

5 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Carrots,  new,  bun. 

0  2 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

5  0 

6  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

2  0 

2 

6 

Radishes,  doz . 

1  0 

0  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush . 

4  0 

0  0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

10  0 

12 

0 

Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0 

0 

per  case  . 

4  0 

4  6 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bnch . 

0  0 

0  2 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 
Erica  inelanthcra,  doz. 

,,  hyeinalis  . 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

,,  small,  100 . 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
5  0tol2  0 
12  0  30  0 
18  0  36  0 
18  0  30  0 


4 

12 
9 
24 
8 
4 

10  0 
9  0 


5  0 
30  0 
18  0 
30  0 
10  0 
18  0 
16  0 
12  0 


'  Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Primulas  . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

Solanums  . 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  I  lowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch . 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Frees!  a,  white,  doz. 

bnch . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun _ 

Lilium  Harris!  ... 

,,  lancifoliumalb. 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

,,  longiflorum  ... 
Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

5  0to6 

0 

1  0 

2 

0 

6  0 

8 

0 

1  3 

1 

9 

12  0 

18 

0 

0  9 

1 

0 

0  9 

1 

6 

2  0 

3 

0 

7  0 

9 

0 

6  0 

9 

0 

3  0 

0 

0 

2  0 

0 

0 

6  0 

9 

0 

6  0 

8 

0 

1  6 

0 

0 

6  0 

0 

0 

2  0 

2 

6 

2  0 

0 

0 

6  0 

0  0 

9  0 

12 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Myrtle,  English,  per 

bunch  . 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 
,,  paper  white,  ,, 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  iDlossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

,,  Liberty,  doz.. . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

Tulips,  pink,  doz.  bnch. 
,,  white, 

,,  yellow, 

,,  terra  cotta  ,, 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

,,  Marie  Louise... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
1  0  to  5  0 


5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

6 

15 

0 

30 

0 

21 

0 

63 

0 

24 

0 

30 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

8 

0to9  0 

3  0 

4  0 

1 

6 

2  0 

0 

6 

0  0 

2 

6 

3  0 

1 

6 

2  0 

4 

0 

5  0 

2 

0 

0  0 

2 

0 

3  0 

2 

0 

5  0 

2 

0 

3  0 

18 

0 

0  0 

2 

6 

3  0 

0 

9 

1  0 

8 

0 

10  0 

8 

0 

10  0 

8 

0 

10  0 

8 

0 

10  0 

6 

0 

0  0 

1 

0 

1  3 

3 

0 

4  0 

Meteorological  Observatioiis  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

«4^ 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1903. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

c 

cd 

P? 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

- 

s 

S  =«  g 

2:  J-* 

>  ®C3 

January. 

u 

3 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CQ 

<u 

eC3 

to 

S 

■4^ 

00 

o 

a 

§  o 

Erl 

Sunday  ...18 

E.S  E. 

deg. 
37  0 

deg. 

36-5 

deg. 

40-6 

deg. 

28-9 

Ins. 

0-02 

deg. 
33  9 

deg. 

39-5 

deg. 

44-8 

deg. 

25  4 

Monday  ...19 

S.E. 

40-4 

39-9 

43-1 

360 

0  03 

34-9 

39  5 

44-5 

33-7 

Tuesday  ...20 

S.E. 

41-1 

40-5 

45'1 

40-2 

_ 

34-9 

39-3 

44-2 

35-8 

Wed’sday  21 

S.E. 

35-8 

35-4 

42-1 

34-2 

_ 

34-9 

39'2 

440 

25-9 

Thursday  22 

S.S.E. 

41'4 

40-4 

45-4 

35-0 

0-09 

359 

390 

43-8 

28-3 

Friday  ...23 

s.w. 

36-4 

35-5 

47T 

32-5 

_ 

37-6 

39  5 

43-5 

20  6 

Saturday  24 

s.w. 

47-1 

44-7 

49  5 

350 

0-07 

37'6 

40-0 

43-T 

224 

Means  ... 

39-9 

39  0 

44-7 

34  5 

Total. 
0  21 

35-7 

39-4 

44  0 

27-4 

A  Few  Odd  Facts. 


We  hope  we  are  emerging  from  a  spell  of  bitter  wintry 
weather,  quite  seasonable  for  January,  and  what  we  might 
expect.  Roads  knee  deep  in  snowq  or  ankle  deep  in  slush, 
the  air  charged  with  penetrating  moisture,  or  damp  and 
dank  with  impenetrable  fog :  not  nice  conditions  for  either 
man  or  beast.  We  have  another  class  of  beings  in  our 
mind  now,  and  a  very  large  class  too,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Living  on  the  outskirts  of  an  agricultural 
village,  we  daily  see  big  groups  of  wee  children  making 
their  way  from  outlying  farms  and  cottages  to  the  schools. 
Some  come  a  mile,  others  t\yo,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
w’ho  have  more  than  that  distance  to  travel.  Just  think 
a  minute  what  this  means.  We  all  know  how  very  dark 
these  winter  mornings  are,  and  horv  cold.  Two  miles  of 
bad  road,  possibly  field-road,  to  be  trodden  by  children 
under  ten,  though,  of  course,  there  are  some  older.  Think 
of  the  early  start ;  the  insufficient  wrappings  ;  the  damp, 
nay,  often  soaking  feet  ;  the  bit  of  dinner  that  has  to  be 
eaten  cold  ;  home  reached  when  twilight  is  far  passed.  To 
the  credit  of  these  children  and  their  parents  we  may  add 
the  attendance  is  wonderful ;  in  fact,  we  are  in  the  proud 
position  of  having  the  best  attended  school  in  this  Poor 
Law  union.  No  doubt  the  personality  of  the  master  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  He  makes  school  attractive,  and 
the  hardships  are  forgotten  ;  but  nevertheless  they  exist, 
and  can  it  be  wondered  that  there  are  few  applicants  for 
these  far-off  cottages,  good  in  themselves,  and  carrying  with 
them  good  pay? 

Contrast  for  a  moment  the  lot  of  these  children  with 
those  in  a  town.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  a  mile  is  quite 
the  outside  distance  to  be  traversed  ;  they  all  can  get  home 
to  dinner  ;  there  is  a  good  pavement  which  in  a  snowfall  is 
speedily  cleared  ;  and  ere  school  closes  in  the  afternoon  the 
street  lamps  shed  a  cheering  gleam  on  the  homeward  way. 
The  labourer’s  wife  has  few  recreations.  She  has  not  much 
money  to  spend,  but  it  requires  an  effort  to  get  herself  to 
the  village  or  nearest  town.  It  is  not  half  so  amusing  to 
buy  from  a  travelling  cart,  there  is  not  the  variety, 
nor  is  there  the  chance  of  a  friendly  gossip.  Sundays, 
too,  the  time  spent  in  going  and  returning  from 
church  or  chapel  can  be  hardly  spared  by  the  mother 
of  a  large  young  family  ;  it  is  not  often  in  the 
winter  months  she  can  get  there  at  all.  Those  \yho  have 
never  perambulated  country  lanes  on  moonless  nights  can 
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have  little  idea  of  the  undertaking  it  is.  If  it  is  difficult 
for  the  young  woman  with  a  family  to  get  a  little  change, 
it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  old  folk  whose  walking  powers 
begin  to  fail.  We  don’t  think  they  perhaps  feel  the  dull¬ 
ness  oppressive,  but  they  are  cut  off  from  many  innocent 
pleasures. 

We  saw  the  other  day  the  question  mooted  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  some  of  the  small  schools  in  rural  districts 
were  closed?  How  can  the  poor  children  be  expected  to 
put  in  more  mileage  1  If  we  only  had  to  reckon  on  bad 
weather  in  winter  some  scheme  might  be  managed  but 
there  are  so  many  days  when  the  elements  are  not 
propitious,  and  rain  wets  in  July  equally  as  much  as  in 
December.  Shall  w^e  ever  see  a  time  when  these  little 
waifs  and  strays  will  be  collected  by  some  conveyance  of 
the  motor  class,  and  taken  safely  to  and  from  their  school? 
Nowadays  the  women  who  do  field  work  are  fetched  by  the 
employing  farmers  in  a  light  cart,  and  driven  back  at  night ; 
but  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  bairns.  Some¬ 
one  will  say  this  is  a  good  training  for  a  hardy  life,  and  so  it 
is,  but  often  the  training  is  unduly  severe. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  practical  illustration  for  driving 
home  stern  truths.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  an  Act  became 
law-  which  closely  affects  the  interests  of  farmer  and  his 
man.  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  is  applied  to  the 
farm  labourer.  Now,  fortunately,  as  a  class  the  farm 
labourer  is  singularly  exempt  from  accident.  We  were 
trying  to  recall  what  accidents  have  befallen  men  in  our 
employ,  and  really  we  cannot  during  a  long  course  of  years 
point  to  more  than  one,  and  that  a  slight  one.  But  that’s 
not  the  point.  The  unexpected  is  always  happening,  and 
an  accident  will  come  sooner  or  later.  What  does  that 
mean  to  the  farmer?  Either  the  payment  in  a  lump  sum 
of  more  than  he  can  possibly  afford,  or  weekly  pensions  to 
the  disabled,  which  may  continue  during  a  long  life,  for 
annuitants  are  proverbially  long  lived. 

The  Act  has  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time  that  the 
average  farmer  has  not  quite  awakened  to  his  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  it  sometimes  needs  a  big,  sharp  shock  to  rouse 
him.  When  he  is  roused  he  promptly  insures  every  man  in 
his  ernploy.  Our  object  in  mentioning  this  subject  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  being  prepared  for  every  con¬ 
tingency.  We  have  just  had  a  specimen  case  close  at  home. 
Had  it  not  been  for  insurance  a  gentleman  would  have  to 
practically  support  for  life  a  workman  who,  through  pure 
accident,  so  injured  his  right  arm  that  amputation  had  to 
take  place  at  the  elbow.  Nothing  can,  of  course,  compen¬ 
sate  the  man  for  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  nor  the  master 
for  loss  of  a  valued  servant’s  service  ;  but  the  man  won’t 
starve,  nor  will  the  master  be  mulct  to  any  heavy  extent. 

The  situation  is  intensified  where  there  is  a  wife  and 
family  dependent  upon  a  man’s  earnings.  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  that  some  accidents  will  not  come  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  ;  that  some  accidents  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  sheer  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  man. 
Of  course,  if  that  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
judge  all  may  be  well  with  the  master’s  pocket;  but  we 
believe  it  rests  with  the  master  to  substantiate  the  charge 
of  wilful  negligence,  and  that  is  sometimes  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do.  We  fancy  the  insurance  offices  are  seeing  it  in 
that  light,  for  they  are  raising  their  premiums  all  round. 
We  leave  our  readers  to  digest  these  few  very  solid  facts. 

We  often  hear  that  in  the  country  the  cottage  accom¬ 
modation  is  bad  and  insanitary.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to 
find  is  oftenest  with  the  water  supply.  These  is  a  real  diffi¬ 
culty  in  villages  in  this  respect.  There  are  no  public  water¬ 
works,  and  no  money  wherewith  to  provide  such,  and  each 
householder  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  particular 
pump  ^and  soft  water  butt.  We  said  “his  own  particular 
pump,”  but  that  is  hardly  correct,  for  in  many  instances  that 
pump  has  to  serve  a  whole  row  of  houses,  and  we  know 
by  experience  how  often  there  is  a  shortage.  That  is  not 
pei’haps  the  worst  of  all  evils,  for  a  good  supply  may  be 
anything  but  a  safe  one. 

Progress  is  slow  here.  It  seems  as  though  the  water 
must  be  proved  to  be  actively  bad  before  any  steps  wall  be 
taken  to  ensure  a  wholesome  supply.  A  year  ago  suspicion 
was  cast  upon  a  certain  well  wathin  a  stone’s  throw  of  our 
premises,  but  not  on  our  farm.  We  have  a  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  went  iri  a  body  to  inspect  and  consult  upon 
the  suspected  water.  With  becoming  gravity  they  drew  and 
drank,  and  reported  that  the  water  was  good  and  wffiole- 
some,  and  tasted  all  right !  And  that  was  actually  enough  ; 


there  the  matter  rested.  Now  for  the  sequel.  This  autumn 
in  one  of  the  cottages  that  use  this  .supply  was  a  case  of 
imported  typhoid.  The  patient  was  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  and  got  nursed  indifferently  by  her  household. 
That  there  must  have  been  a  leakage  from  the  drains  into 
the  well  somewffiere  appears  pretty  evident,  or  why  should 
one  after  another  be  taken  ill  with  something  that  so  closely 
resembles  typhoid  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  it? 
What  will  happen  next?  Will  the  well  be  again  suspected? 
We  fancy  it  wall  take  a  good  deal  to  persuade  the  committee 
to  test  that  water  in  their  own  systems.  We  have  had  no 
deaths,  so  probably  the  lesson  won’t  be  taken  to  heart  this 
time.  • 

.We  said  that  an  adequate  water  supply  was  sometimes 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  a  village  ;  but  we  have  seen 
the  problem  solved,  and  at  practically  small  expense  ;  that 
is,  where,  the  village  was  not  too  large  and  the  houses  not 
too  far  apart.  Water  is  to  be  found  in  most  vicinities  if  one 
only  goes  deep  enough,  and  then  comes  the  question  of 
raising  the  water'.  This  seems  to  be  pretty  well  solved  by 
those  pumps  which  are  used  in  conjunction  with  wind 
engines.  While  w'e  sleep  the  water  is  being  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  the  wind  blows  oftener  than  we  imagine,  or 
at  least  there  is  sufficient  of  it  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
supply  required  is  a  large  one,  expense  wall  be  incurred  by 
some  provision  for  storage  ;  but  w'e  do  not  think  the 
expense  will  be  a  very  terrible  one  even  then.  We  fancy 
we  shall  live  to  see  these  wind  engine  pumps  as  plentiful 
as  were  ever  the  old  flour  and  grist  mills. 

We  just  would  like  to  say  another  word  about  the  school 
children.  We  did  not  know  when  we  wrote  that  some  of 
ours  travel  three  and  A  half  miles — seven  per  diem.  We 
thought  a  little  over  two  was  the  outside.  These  children 
have  a  school  nearer,  two  miles  away ;  but  it  is  not  their 
parish,  and  as  the  accotnmodation  is  limited  the  parish 
boundary  is  insisted  on.  Moreover  the  road  to  the  nearer 
school  is  for  some  considerable  distance  a  mere  track  across 
fields,  with  a  canal  on  one  side  and  a  deep  cutting  on  the 
other — not  an  ideal  walk  for  a  dark  winter’s  evening. 
There  seems  to  be  a  prospect  that  in  the  future,  accom¬ 
modation  must  be  provided  for  all,  or  any  children  that  may 
wish  to  attend  the  nearest  school,  be  it  their  parish  or  no. 

• 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  frost  has  been  of  but  short  duration,  and  we  are  now  (not 
enjoying)  suffering  from  a  visitation  of  mild  fogginess.  The  frost 
must  have  done  great  good  to  all  land  which  was  in  a  ploughed 
state  ;  it  would  open  the  pores  and  assist  drainage,  but  until  the 
surface  moisture  has  had  time  to  drain  away  it  would  be  most 
advisable  to  keep  all  horses  from  the  land.  During  the  frost 
much  manure  was  carted  out,  and  some  of  it  was  spread  on  the 
land  ready  to  be  ploughed  in,  but  now,  if  the  horses  could  draw 
the  laden  carts  intO'  the  fields,  their  feet  and  the  wheels  would 
leave  legacies  of  work  for  future  days.  And  the  same  with 
ploughing.  Turnip  folds  are  masses  of  glue,  and  not  fit  for  a 
horse  to  walk  over.  The  only  ploughing  now  possible  is  of  seed 
land  intended  for  Oats  and  Barley,  and  which  has  been  kept  for 
change  of  food  for  the  lambing  ewes.  It  is  now  high  time  that 
such  land  were  ploughed,  so  as  to  give  the  sod  time  to  rot  before 
drilling  time.  Corn  does  not  like  its  manure  too  green. 

In  default  of  other  woi’k,  farmers  have  been  delivering  Pota¬ 
toes.  Few  have  been  bought,  the  bulk  having  been  sent  to  com¬ 
mission  salesmen.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  farmers  are  obliged  to 
patronise  these  commission  men,  for  many  of  them  must  know 
that  they  are  cutting  their  own  throats  by  so  doing.  We  have 
just  had  evidence  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  dealing  with  such 
men.  A  farmer  sent  two  vraggons  of  Potatoes  (both  alike)  to  two 
London  salesmen.  One  returned  60s.  per  ton  free  on  rails  at  the 
sender’s  station,  the  other  50s.  with  a  considerable  reduction  for 
demurrage  on  railway  waggons. 

The  meat  markets  are  very  slow,  and  lower  by  ^d.  per  lb  all 
round.  This  is  very  disappointing  to  those  who  have  been  using 
dear  cake  freely  and  saving  Turnips.  The  latter  are  unsaleable, 
and  still  farmers  keep  selling  stock  and  overdoing  the  markets. 
It  is  very  probable  that  certain  sheep-scab  regulations  are  help¬ 
ing  to  disorganise  the  mutton  trade.  Certainly,  the  butchers 
have  done  pretty  well  as  they  liked  with  the  sheep  supplies 
during  the  past  fortnight. 

It  is  not  very  good  weather  for  young  lambs  ;  we  have  not  seen 
any  yet,  but  there  are  plenty.  The  frost. would  have  suited 
them,  but  wet  weather  will  not.  To  get  good  Easter  lamb  the 
ewes  must  have  plenty  of  Oats  and  cotton  cake  ground  fine.  When 
the  lambs  start  picking  at  the.  trough  they  will  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Oats  than  to  the  cake,  and  the  latter  is  important  if 
the  ewes  are  to  milk  well.  Whatever  the  weather  be  do  not  keep 
the  lambs  housed  too  long. 
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Barr’s  So^f's’sen^  r arria^ePaid  cn  receipt  of  remittance. 


Of  FinestSelectedStrains 


AND  Tested  Growth 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON’S  CROP. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  .Select  List  of  the 
best  Vegetables  and  tire  most  beautiful  Flow,  rs  for  the 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES  FOR  1903. 

Aquilegia  Barr’s  Extra  Selected  Hybrids,  saved  mostly 
from  LONG-SPURRED  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
•delicate  shades.  Per  Packet,  2/6. 

Auricula  New  Giant  Yellow  (sweet-scented),  producing 
a  good  proportion  of  extra  tine  ijellows.  Per  Packet,  1/6, 2/o. 

Dianthus —Japanese  Loyal  Pinks,  a  grand  new' strain, 
■with  very  large  single  fringed  flowers  ranging  from  b'ood-red 
to  carmine,  pink,  and  white  ;  hardy  annual.  Per  Packet,  1/-. 

Lathyrus  pubescens— the  Blue  Everlasting  Pea,  a  most 
beautiful  pFant  from  the  Argentine,  with  lovely  pale  blue 
•flowers  ;  it  requires  a  sheltered  south  wall,  and  a  fairly 
light,  dry  soil.  Per  Packet  1/-.  A  good  greenhouse  plant. 

Lathyrus  splendens -the  Pride  of  California,  another 
beautiful  Everlasting  Pea,  with  tine,  graceful  foliage,  and 
the  most  brilliantly-coloured  flowers— crimson-lake,  shaded 
scarlet.  Suitable  for  greenhouse  or  for  protected  positions 
outdoors  in  warm  localities.  Per  Packet,  1/6. 

Nasturtium  Giant-flowered  Jupiter,  a  tine  climbing 
variety  with  flowers  of  immense  size,  of  elegant  form,  with 
over-lapping  crinkled  petals  ;  colour  golden-yellow  with 
■orange  glow;  splendid  lor  quickly  covering  fences,  &c. 
Per  Packet,  1/6. 

Primula  stellata  Barr  s  “Rose  Brilliant,”  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  STAR  PRIMULAS,  having  elegant 
dark  Fern-leaved  foliage  with  red  under  surface,  and  loose 
pyramids  of  smooth-petalled  flowers,  brilliant  rose,  shaded 
salmon-scarlet.  A  most  lovely  plant  for  greenhouse  dr 
sitting-room.  Per  Packet,  1/6  and  2/8. 

DADD  Ar  enue  street, 

DHnTl  Ob  OUriOf  Covent  Carden,  LONDON. 


TO  THE  TRADE! 
WHOLESALE  SEED  CATALOGUE 

We  have  now  published  our  Wholesale  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds, 

■Containing  also  the  best  Novelties  of  the  Season,  all  the 
recent  improved  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas ;  also  List  of  over 
150  varieties  choice  F’ern  spores.  May  be  had  on  Appli- 
■CATION.  Any  of  our  Customers  not  having  received  one  by 
post  wilt  oblige  by  letting  us  know,  when  another  shall  at 
once  be  posted. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON,  Seed  Merchants, 

12,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C, 
Seed  &  Trial  Grounds — F’eltham  &  Twickenham,  Middlesex 


For  Economical  and  Profitable  Gardening. 

war:e’s 

KELIABLE 

Flower  and  Vegetable 

SEEPS. 

T/ie  Finest  Procurable. 

WARE’S 


FAMOUJ  GOLD  MEDAL 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 


For  Bedding,  Pot  Culture,  and  Exhibition. 

Gladioli;  Liliesi  and  other  Miscellaneous 
Bulbs  for  Present  Planting- 
RITNE  W  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  Free  by  Post. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  S’;  FELTHAM. 


F  HOItTICULTVllE  AND  COTTAGE  G  XBDENER. 


ESTABLISHED  1S32. 

No  connec'ion  viih  any  other  firm  of  a  siniilar  name. 


Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds 

.  .  .  .  AND . . . 


Bulbs  &  Plants 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 


FULL  DETAILED  LIST  Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  their  Offices  at  OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  their  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO. 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E  C. 


HARRISONS’  EARLY  ROSE.-The  best  variety  for 
Exhibition  and  Market  Gardeners. 

LEICESTER  RED.— The  best  late  variety,  very  hardy 
and  solid. 

Each  1/-  per  Packet.  Cheaper  by  the  Ounce  or  Pound. 
CATALOGUEfei  NOW  READY. 

HARRISON  &  SOHS,  Seed  Growers,  LEICESTER 


f>OSES,  Dwarfs,  T.’s,  T.H.’s,  and  H.P.’s, 

V  3/6  per  doz,  24/-  100  ;  fine  Standards,  16/-  doz.  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  4  100,  30/-  1000.  Carnations  (Tree),  named  sorts, 

16/-  per  100;  ditto.  Seedlings,  80  p.c.  Doubles,  4/-  100. 
Pinks,  Her  Majesty,  6/- 100.  Fuchsias,  Singles  and  Doubles, 
in  sorts,  well  rooted  stuff  from  stores,  6/-  100,  50/-  1000. 
Heliotrope,  daik  varieties  only,  6/-  100,  50/-  POO.  Double 
Petunias,  in  sorts,  8/- 100. 

The  Littlehampton  Seed  and  Plant  Depot. 

OFFERS  WANTED  WITH  PRICES  FOR 

ORCHIDS. 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  GROWN. 

Address ; 

THALS  GAERTNEREI,  ALTENBURG,  S. A.,  GERMAN Y. 


Fruit  farming  for  profit.  By 

George  Bunvard,  V.M.H.,  F.R.H.S.  A  Practical 
Treatise,  invaluable  to  Fruit  Growers.  Coutaining  chapters 
oil  all  the  most  profitable  fruits.  Price  2/9,  post  free. 
Office  :  12.  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 


WANTED,  Half-specimen  Plants  of  Allamanda 
grandiflora,  Allamanda  nohilis,  and  Clerodendron 
Balfouri.  State  price,  &c.,  to — 

JAMES  SUNLEY,  Ashleigh,  South  Milford,  Yorks. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  for  Greenhouses  and 
other  Buildinp.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot- 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
Cisterns,  Pumps,  Baths,  (fcc.  — JONES  &  ATTWOOD, 
Stourbridge. _ _ _ 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  :  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 
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Coramon  Things. 


HE  common  things  of  gardens, 
J like  the  common  things  of  life, 
are  not  thought  much  of.  Like 
the  poor,  they  are  always  with 
us,  and  familiarity  hath  bred 
contempt.  Yet,  considering  the 
utility  of  most,  and  the  importance 
of  all  common  things  in  the  great 
natural  scheme,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  broader  ideas  do  not  afford  them  wider 
recognition.  In  many  gardens  some  old- 
fashioned  plants  are  just  tolerated  in  the 
mixed  borders,  where  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  assert  their  rights  to  freedom  is 
summarily  checked  by  chopping  up  or  shearing 
down.  Mixed  borders  are,  of  coarse,  ■well 
enough  in  their  way,  but  they  are  too  often 
the  way  of  the  weather,  very  much  mixed ; 
and  individual  beauty  with  specific  character  is 
first  absorbed  and  then  lost  in  the  surroundings, 
whereas  massing  emphasises  both  form  and 
colour,  and  natural  beauty  is  enhanced. 

What  a  treat  it  is  to  escape  for  a  brief  space 
from  the  confines  of  garden  walls  bounding  a 
map  of  straight  lines,  trim  dots,  and  prim 
patches.  “  .  .  .  .  To  tread  the  dewy  sod,  and 
muse  on  Nature's  siileudour  in  communion  with 
her  God.”  To  get  a  woodland  peep  of  Blue¬ 
bells  (iScilla  nutaus)  in  their  glory,  stretching 
away  under  the  trees  by  acres  till  vision, 
bringing  contentment  in  its  train,  is  lost  in  a 
distant  hazy  blue.  The  same  with  Foxgloves 
in  Kentish  woods,  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the 
wolds  of  Gloucestershire,  and  many,  many 
things,  common  things,  for 

Oh!  they  look  upward  in  every  place  tlirough  this 
lieautiful  world  of  ours, 

And  dear  a.s  the  smile  on  an  old  friend’.s  face  is 
"the  smile  of  the  bright,  bright  llowers. 

In  nature  unadorned  is  beauty— beauty 
beyond  criticism  and  beyond  compare — and 
beauty  is  the  soul  of  iusiiiratiou,  or  ought  to 
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be.  Herein  is  the  keynote  to  harmonious  work  that  one  may, 
nearer  home,  act  more  in  unison  with  those  grand  underlying 
principles  instead  of  violently  opposing  them.  Happily, 
object  lessons  by  gifted  pupils  of  the  great  teacher  are  not 
wanting  ;  yet,  unfortunately,  all  cannot  see  them,  nor  can 
all  grasp  the  lessons  thej^  inculcate.  In  some  old-world 
demesnes  the  natural  spirit  of  gardening  has  been  allowed 
to  roam  by  woodland  walk,  o’er  grassy  dell,  by  sedgy  mere 
and  murmuring  rill,  to  the  end  that  a  sense  of  harmony,  all  un¬ 
consciously,  perhaps,  steals  upon  the  visitor.  Analyse  it  if 
you  will,  portray  it  if  you  can,  yet  it  is  n.erely  that  there  are 
common  things  disposed  with  that  inimitable  grace  and 
happy  abandon  wherein  consists  their  charm. 

With  men  manacled  to  fashion  no  preacher  of  the  new 
gospel— which,  indeed,  is  but  an  old,  old  story— dares  hope 
to  break  the  fetters  of  orthodoxy.  Yet  is  there  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  gardeners  springing  up  with  wdiom  the  dotting, 
dribbling  mixtures  of  clipper  and  crowded  cropping  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  utter  abomination.  It  is  the 
young  gardener’s  birthright  to  shake  off  the  shackles  which 
custom  will,  by  hereditary  transmission,  endeavour  to 
environ  him,  and  to  embellish  his  life’s  work  by  the  aid  of 
a  higher  ritual  than  the  obsolete  articles  of  a  bigoted  faith 
in  rigid  curtailment  *and  geometrical  precision.  What  grand 
opportunities  are  now  presented  in  the  culture  of  hardy 
plants  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  Puritanical  prejudice 
by  freer  thought  and  more  liberal  action.  And  is  there, 
may  be  asked,  any  reason  why  order,  heaven’s  first  law  in 
the  garden  proper,  should  ever  be  brought  into  conflict  with 
freedom  which  is  Nature’s  prerogative?  Here  of  all  places 
does  gardening,  in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  often 
attempt  too  much  and  accomplish  too  little.  For  instance, 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  in  the  Alpine  rockery,  why 
should  the  planter  be  so  religiously  exact  to  keep  all  divided 
up  and  dotted  out  like  Currants  in  a  cake  ?  True,  many 
suffer  from  an  emharras  des  riches,  a  good  fault,  some  will 
say  ;  but  good  faults  can  never  condone  consequent  offences. 

Fine  opportunities  are  lost  in  the  craze  for  a  medley  of 
many  things.  In  wall  gardening,  what  might  very  pardonably 
be  esteemed  as  a  high  art  example  of  Alpine  culture,  where 
a  stone  wall  was  creviced,  crannied,  and  pocketed  with  a 
homogeneous  collection  of  these  most  interesting  plants  the 
tout  ensemble  could  not  compare  with  a  crumbling  red-brick 
wall  in  another  place  clothed  with  Erinus  alpinus.  The  one 
was  Art,  the  other  Nature — Nature  pure  and  simple,  and, 
to  repeat  a  former  expression,  beyond  criticism  and  beyond 
compare.  “  Y  hat  do  you  think  of  it?  ”  Avas  said  to  an  expert 
in  dots  and  patches  Avhen  brought  to  face  the  crumbling 
ruin  in  all  its  glory  of  rosy  purple,  then  intensified  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  reply  was  “  Ah  !  ”  That  was 
all.  But  the  eye  spoke  volumes  of  what  the  tongue  refused 
to  tell.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  natural  beauty.  Yet  is 
the  inimitable  mistress  ever  ready  for  the  ministering  hand 
to  do  its  part,  and  if  that  is  done,  and  done  well,  she  Avill 
dp  the  rest. 

Apropos  of  examples,  could  one  ever  forget  that  superb 
undulating  mass  of  the  Welsh  Polypody,  P.  Cambricum, 
cqvering  many  square  yards  in  the  cool  comer  of  an  old- 
fashioned  garden,  Avhich  after  many  years’  wanderings 
through  a  heap  of  stones  and  vegetable  refuse,  aggressively 
encroached  on  the  rock-margined  walk,  and  formed  a  staud- 
ing  grievance  between  the  worthy  gardener  and  his  gentle 
mistress  who  made  him  give  as  much  space  on  the  offside 
as  the  plant  took  up  on  the  near  side.  All  of  w’hich,  of 
course,  was  very  Avrong  from  his  point  of  view,  but  very 
beautiful  from  another  point  of  vieAv.  In  conclusion,  these 
thoughts  are  merely  Avoven  from  the  fringe  of  a  great  subject, 
large  enough,  in  fact,  to  enA^elop  the  whole  realm  of 
picturesque  gardening,  and  must  be  taken  rather  as  sug¬ 
gestive  than  exhaustive  or  dogmatical.  There  is  neither 
time  nor  space  to  include  a  sidelight,  viz.,  the  sociability 
of  plants  which  in  co-relation  to  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
some  yet  considered  too  abstruse  by  others.  Sufficient  for 
present  purposes  if  young  gardeners  can  be  coaxed  out  of 
that  groove  Ave  are  all  apt  to  run  in,  and  that  they  may 
avoid  folloAving  those 

Whoso  incoliercnt  stylo,  liko  sick  men’s  dreams, 

^  aides  all  shapes  and  ini.xcs  all  extremes. 

— A.  N.  Oldhead. 


Violet  Notes  from  Bristol. 


Eloquent  testimony  wms  afforded  at  the  late  Bristol 
Chrysanthemum  ShoAV  of  the  popularity  of  the  Violet,  both 
as  a  competitive  and  commercial  floAver.  Special  prizes  and 
classes  Avere  provided  by  the  Messrs.  House  and  Son,  of 
Westbury-on-Trym,  open  to  all  comers,  AAuthout  limit  in 
number  of  blooms  or  the  class  of  groAver.  Quite  an  exhi¬ 
bition  itself  was  formed  by  these  sw’eetest  of  floAvers,  and 
it  Avas  made  the  more  interesting  by  reason  of  the  various 
methods  of  staging  them.  To  me  it  seemed  a  clear  case 
of  the  largest  groAver  annexing  the  better  prize,  for  in  some 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  flow’ers  staged  Avas  almost  extra¬ 
vagant.  Yet,  Avhile  this  might  have  in  some  degree  crushed 
the  “little  man,”  it  yet  afforded  him  a  stimulus  for  a  future 

These  non-competitive  exhibits  afford  the  best  means  one 
can  get  of  comparing  floAvers  and  colours,  and  it  is  only  in 
this  Avay  one  may  learn  Avhat  a  large  range  there  is  of 
variety,  differing  shades  of  colour,  and  other  distinct 
characteristics.  In  their  exhibit  one  naturally  looks  for  the 
newer  comer,  and  in  the  larger  race  of  Violet  Ave  found  this 
in  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  a  fine  type  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  class.  La  France  still  stands  out  conspicuously  as 
one  of,  if  not  quite,  the  best  single.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  dAvarf  and  compact,  the  individual  bloom  almost  the  size 
of  a  Viola,  and  its  colour  of  the  deepest  shade.  For  frame 
growth  in  Avinter  certainly  it  is  the  best  all  round  single 
Violet. 

Princess  of  Wales,  hoAvever,  has  yet  a  future  before  it, 
any  by  some  connoisseurs  Luxonne  is  admired  for  graceful 
bearing,  and  valued  for  its  lengthened  season  of  bloom. 
Admiral  Avillan  in  a  groAving  state  does  not  strike  one  as 
being  attractive  ;  but  in  a  gathered  state  its  reddish-purple 
hue  becomes  at  once  conspicuous  Avhen  stood  beside  the 
darker  purple  sorts.  For  this  reason  it  should  find  a  place 
in  collections  grown  for  home  use.  It  has  the  merit  of 
hardiness,  too,  Avhich  is  worth  something  in  cold  Avinters. 
St.  Helena  has  smaller  flowers  of  a  clear  blue,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  very  hardy  sort.  Princess  Beatrice  bears  a 
resemblance  to  La  France. 

The  foregoing  mostly  belong  to  the  blue  or  purple  shades 
Avith  bold  flowers ;  but  in  Messrs.  House’s  exhibit  Avere 
several  not  of  the  conventional  order,  but  distinctly  out  of 
the  common.  Particularly  striking  Avas  a  small  glass  of  the 
pretty  orange  tinted  Sulphurea,  Avhich  is  a  little  gem  among 
Violets.  Its  flowers  are  small,  but  in  a  gathered  state  it  is 
very  pleasing.  Another  out-of-the-common  sort  Avas  Prin¬ 
cess  de  Sumonte,  an  Italian  Violet.  In  this  is  a  pretty 
blend  of  pale,  clear  blue  and  Avhite,  and,  like  the  last  named, 
is  bound  to  catch  the  eye  Avhen  contrasting  Avith  the  dark 
purples.  St.  Anne’s  Pink  affords  another  curiosity,  and  is 
most  distinct,  the  colour  denoted  by  its  name.  White  Czar, 
to  those  Avho  admire  white  Violets,  Avill  receive  a  good  vote, 
its  colour  is  very  clear  and  snowr-white. 

The  old  favourite,  Marie  Louise,  though  threatened  by 
an  invasion  of  so-called  improvements,  still  holds  its  position 
among  growers  of  double  Violets  generally.  New  York  and 
Undine  are  tAvo  that  claim  to  Avrestle  for  first  place  with  it. 
Of  the  last-named  I  have  no  experience  ;  but  New  York  I 
have  a  stock  of,  and  find  it  very  free  and  continuous  in 
flower,  though  in  habit  of  growth  quite  distinct.  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Astor,  next  to  Marie  Louise,  pleases  me  most  of  all  the 
double  Violets,  and  I  find,  too,  that  ladies  clamour  much 
over  this  because  of  the  heliotrope  scent  and  soft,  mauve- 
shaded  colour.  This,  too,  is  very  free  to  flower,  and  of 
healthy  groAvth.  De  Parma  is  a  good  spring  flowering  sort, 
the  neatest  grower  of  all,  paler  than  Marie  Louise, 
and  quite  indispensable  Avhere  Violets  are  in  everyday 
request. 

Parma  Perfection  is  a  newer  Violet  that  would  seem  to 
be  an  earlier  Avinter  blooming  kind,  and  Avhose  floAvers  are 
deeper  coloured  than  De  Parma.  Lady  Howe  Campbell  for 
frame  growth  is  much  prized  by  some,  though  seemingly 
among  doubles  there  is  not  the  same  keenness  for  variety 
as  apply  to  the  single  kinds.  This  much,  hoAA'ever,  may  be  • 
said :  a  fresh  stock  does  not  ahvays  assume  its  true 
character  or  its  worth  under  the  first  trial,  and  it  happens 
sometimes  that  a  Violet  Avhen  pitted  against  the  old  victor, 
Marie  Louise,  is  dismissed  Avithout  its  merits  being  given  a 
chance  to  come  to  the  surface.  Nor  does  one  ahvays  find 
soil  and  treatment  give  uniform  results.  One  fact  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  apparent,  that  the  past  season  has  suited  Violet 
growth  to  an  eminent  degree. — W.  S. 
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Odontoglossum  x  Bradshawise. 

This  hybrid  Odontoglot  received  a  First  Class  Clertificate 
from  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  January  27,  when  shown  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  by  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  White- 
legge).  The  Grange,  Southgate,  London,  N.  The  parentage  was 
O.  Harryanum  x  O.  Andersonianum.  The  plant  shown  was  one 
with  large,  well  ripened  bulbs,  and  bearing  a  long  raceme  wdth 
eight  flowers,  all  of  large  size.  The  typical  incurving  petals  of 
Harryanum  were  marked  here  (though  these  might  open  out  as 
the  flower  perfected),  the  other  segments  spreading  with  a 
pleasing  curve.  The  lip  is  creamy-green  with  a  white  wedge 
in  front,  lined  and  spotted  with  red  toward  the  claw ;  the 
column  yellow.  The  ground  colour  of  the  segments  is  creamy- 
green,  blotched  towards  the  base  with  deep  red.  The  size  and 
general  colour  effects  were  much  like  0.  Andersonianum.  Our 
figure  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Geo.  Shayler. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Large  old  specimens  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  often  get  into  a 
bad  condition  for  want  of  a  little  thinning  out  of  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  filling  up  with  compost  about  the  rhizomes.  The  best 
time  for  this  attention  is  just  as  the  plants  are  going  out  of 
flower,  and  it  is  an  operation  that  requires  a  lot  of  time,  as  well 
as  care.  Sometimes  the  old  rhizomes  will  be  Sin  or  9in  long,  and 
bare  of  healthy  leafy  bulbs  for  most  of  that  distance.  If  the 
plant  is  sufficiently  well  furnished  with  flowering  leads,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  cut  off  some  of  these  long  pieces  for  propagating. 

They  may  be  placed  either  .singly  or  several  together  in 
small  pans,  and  soon  make  useful 
little  flowering  specimen-s.  Their 
removal,  too,  gives  more  room 
for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  I’e- 
maining  shoots.  In  some  cases 
the  specimen  may  be  thin  in  the 
centre,  'and  then  it  is  advisable 
to  bring  up  plenty  of  healthy 
young  pieces  from  the  side,  lay¬ 
ing  them  in  in  a  cushion  of  peat  • 
and  moss,  and  pegging  them 
down  firndy.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  cut  the  plant  about  for 
the  sake  of  cutting,  but  any  back 
leafless  bulbs  that  are  in  the  way 
and  not  likely  to  produce  new 
growth  may  be  removed,  a  far 
neater  and  tidier  specimen 
being  the  result. 

Some  varieties  of  this  Ccelogyne 
grow  very  closely,  and  to  these 
the  remarks  above  do  not  apply. 

The  latter  make  nice  specimens 
in  a  small  state,  but  are  not  so 
nice  in  a  larger,  as  when  the 
back  bulbs  get  leafless  and  old 
the  rhizome  is  too  stiff  to  turn 
back  and  fill  their  place.  Occa^ 
sional  removal  of  the  worst  of 
these  is  of  as.sistanoe,  and  in 
many  cases  cutting  the  rhizome 
in  two  at  .such  points  has  the 
effect  of  starting  new  growths  or 
back  breaks. 

In  the  Cattleya  house  the 
beautiful  Lselia  Jongheana  is 
throwing  up  its  flower  spikes,  and  in  the  cup-like  formation  of 
the  upper  leaves  the  water  is  a^h  to  collect  and  cause  them  to 
damp  off.  Frequent  examination  will  prevent  this,  turning  the 
plants-  over  and  allowing  the  water  to  run  out  should  any  be 
there.  A  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  too,  should  be  kept  up, 
'  and  air  admitted  as  freely  as  possible  consistent  with  a  well 
balanced  atmo.sphere  and  correct  temperature.  Any  of  the  other 
species  now  starting  to  grow  should  have  the  same  care,  and  it  is 
well  to  finish  up  all  arrears  of  cleaning  before  any  young  growth 
makes  its  appearance,  or  this  will  soon  bo  run  over  by  insects. 
-H.  R.  R. 
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The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1902,  which  will  be 
formally  laid  before  the  Fellows  on  the  10th  inst.,  has  been  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  Fellows.  It  is  of  a  very  encouraging  and 
satisfactory  character,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  good  work  of 
the  Council  and  officers.  The  exact  number  of  Fellows  elected 
during  1902  was  1,140,  which  is  thirty-two  more  than  formed 
the  total  number  of  the  Fellows  wh.o  formed  the  Society  when  it 
left  South  Kensington  in  January,  1888.  Altogether  there  are 
now  over  6,000  Fellows,  and  the  “  Report,”  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  each  of  these,  is  becoming  a  bulky  little 
volume.  Eighty-nine  Fellows  died  during  the  year. 

Fnder  the  head  of  ordinary  expenditure  at  Chiswick,  £1,9-53 
has  been  spent  on  the  general  work  and  maintenance  of  the 
gardens,  and  including  legal  expenses.  Against  this  must  be  set 
off  £373  as  receipts  by  .sale  of  surplus  produce,  making  the  net 
ordinary  cost  of  the  gardens  £1,580. 

The  Rose  show  and  conference  at  Holland  House  suffered 
from  the  fact  of  the  King’s  serious  illness  occurring  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting.  The  Earl  of  Ilchester  has  again  kindly  con¬ 
sented  fo  another  show  being  held  at  Holland  House  on  June  25 
and  26  of  this  year,  when  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  both  a  floral 
and  financial  success. 

The  Council  announce  the  dates  of  various  other  special  shows 
of  the  floricultural  societies  to  be  held  under  the  cegis  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural,  particulars  of  each  of  which  we  have  already 
published,  and  will  again  announce  about  the  dates  of  their  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Lists  of  the  numbers  of  medals  and  certificates  awarded 
by  the  Society’s  committees  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  appears 
in  tabuiated  form  in  the  Report,  and  the  total  of  all  cla.sses 
amounts  to  1,025,  an  increase  of  forty-two  over  last  year.  The 
number  of  First  Class  Certificates  has  been  increased  from  fifty- 
six  last  year  to  sixty-five  this ;  but  the  Awards  of  Merit  are  less 
by  forty-two. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a  combined  fruit  and 
vegetable  exhibition  at  Chiswick  on  September  29  and  30,  and 
October  1,  1903,  and  at  least  £400  will  be  reciuired  to  meet  the 
expenses.  If,  therefore,  the  show  is  to  take  place,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  good  fruit  and  vegetables  within  the  United  Kingdom, 

now  largely  dependent  on  ex¬ 
ternal  and  foreign  supplies,  to 
combine  “  in  raising  at  least  half 
-  the  amount  of  money  reciuired.” 

The  examination  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  held  in  April,  was  very  .suc¬ 
cessful,  229  candidates  having 
presented  themselves.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  a  similar  examina¬ 
tion  this  year  on  April  22. 

The  thanks  of  the  Clouncil  are 
tendered  to  donors  of  books,  and 
to  the  members  of  the-  several 
committees  for  their  disinterested 
labours ;  also  to  all  who  have 
delivered  lectures  before  the 
Society  at  its  meetings.  The 
Society’s  Journal,  which  will  not 
unfavourably  compare  with  that 
of  any  other  scientific  society,  re¬ 
ceives  a  hearty  acknowledgement 
from  the  Council. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  new 
hall  scheme,  and  from  the  Re¬ 
port  we  gather  that  the  Council 
are  acting  upon  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  special  general 
meeting  on  April  23,  1901,  autho¬ 
rising  them  “  to-  take  the  neces- 
■T,  -  sary  steps  to  enable  the  building 

to  be  opened  in  the  year  1904.” 
They  are  acting  upon  this  to  the 
very  letter,  regardless  of  the 
storm  of  criticism  and  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  present  plans  for 
the  said  hall.  Had  the  Council  submitted  the  plans  to  open 
competition,  and  made  a  selection  of  a  number  of  plans,  tnen 
announced  through  the  gardening  papers  that  these  would  be 
presented  for  view  at  a  Drill  Hall  meeting  for  consideration 
by  the  Fellows,  and  had  they  devoted  an  orchnary  afternoon 
meeting  to  their  consideration  and  adoption  by  the  voice  ot 
the  majority,  all  would  have  been  well,  and  they  would  still 
have  been  “taking  the  necessary  steps,”  and  shown,  nioreover, 
that  the  Fellows  have  a  Council  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  work 
entirely  in  their  interests,  and  to  hearken  to  theii  calls. 

The  Report  savs :  "  The  Council  are  aware  that  the  plans 
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and  elevation  they  have  placed  before  the  Fellows  have  been 
criticised.  They  desire  to  point  out  that  they  have  purposely 
restricted  expenditure  on  external  ornamentation,  in  order  to 
provide  satisfactory  internal  accommodation ;  and  that  the 
architect  has  to  comply  with  the  restrictions  and  limitationi 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ground  landlords,  the 
County  Council,  and  other  authorities.” 

The  cash  account  to  December  31,  1902,  in  connection  with 
the  new  hall  amounts  to  £9,191  los.,  including  £7,971  12s.  3d. 
invested,  and  £6o3  3s.  6d.  at  the  hank. 

The  Society’.s  balance  for  the  year  1902  a.s  per  revenue  and 
expenditure  account  is  £2.488  Os.  3d.,  the  total  investments 
amounting  to  £lo,030  78.  Id. 

- - 

The  London  Dahlia  Union. 

A  Jiistiflcation  of  Its  Action  in  the  Form  of  a  I  lain  Statement. 

The  justification  for  the  holding  of  a  supplemental  exhibition 
of  Dahlias  during  the  third  week  in  September  to  that  held  by 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  in  the  early  days  of  the  month,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society, 
just  issued.  In  that  report  it  is  .stated,  in  allusion  to  last  year’s 
exhibition,  that  ”  the  exceptional  lateness  of  the  season  caused 
by  the  very  low  temperature  which  jDrevailed  during  the  course  of 
the  summer,”  had  such  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the'  development 
of  the  blooms  that  some  exhibitors  Avere  unable  to  “  .secure  good 
bloonis  until  the  middle  of  September.”  It  is  then  the  London 
Dahlia  Union  steps  in  and  holds  a  very  helpful  supplementary 
exhibition,  and  so  affords  an  opportunity  for  those  exhibitors  Avho 
had  no  blooms  sufficiently  advanced  on  the  1st  of  the  month  to 
exhibit  in  good  form,  to  do  so  on  or  about  September  10.  The 
re.sult  in  1902  Avas  that  on  the  latter  date  there  was  held  at  the 
Roj'al  Aquarium  one  of  the  fine.st  and  most  attractive  displays  of 
the  floAver  ever  seen,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Dahlia-groAving 
and  Dahlia-loving  community. 

As  statements  are  being  made  to  the  effect  that  the  London 
Dahlia  Union  is  a  riAnl  and  hostile  organisation  tO'  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  I  haste  to  giA^e  an  emphatic  negative  to  that  asser¬ 
tion.  Those  Avho  are  found  inaking  that  statement  must  be 
utterly  unaAvare  that  an  exhibition  of  Dahlias  has  been  held  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  for  years  past,  and  Avas  ncA'er  considered  to 
be  in  any  Avay  ho.stile  to  the  N  D.S.  More  than  that,  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  hon.  secretary  of  the  N.D.S.  are  subscribers  to  the 
London  Dahlia  Union’s  supplemental  exhibitions ;  they  also 
exhibit  and  assist  in  judging,  and  a  A"ei"j"  large  majority  of  the 
member, s  of  the  committee  of  the  N.D.S.  are  also  Avarm  supporters 
of  the  Union. 

The  London  Dahlia  Union  actually  commenced  Avith  the 
N.D.S.  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  having  in  1898 
abandoned  the  exhibition  of  Dahlias  hitherto  held  at  the:  Royal 
Aexuarium,  a  .sugge'.stiou  Avas  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  N.D.S. 
that  as  many  of  the  neAver  Cactus  Dahlias  were  not  in  their  best 
condition  until  the  third  Aveek  in  September  a.  meeting  should 
be  arranged  by  the  committee  at  Avhich  such  .should  be  exhibited. 
The  Royal  Aquarium  Avas  named  as  a  suitable  place,  negotiations 
for  the  same  led  to  a  favourable  result,  and  I  AAas  asked  to  carry 
out  the  exhibition.  I  cannot  do  better  than  ciuotei  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  N.D.S.  for  1899; — “The  committee  made 
arrangements  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West¬ 
minster,  on  September  19  and  20,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
additional  opportunity  for  the  exliibition  of  seedling  Dahlia.s,  and 
for  the  aAvarding  of  the  society’s  First  Class  Certificate  to  such 
of  the  ncAv  varieties  exhibited  as  the  committee  considered 
Avorthy. 

“  In  order  to  giA’e  additional  interest  to  this  meeting,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  offer  prizes  in  a  feAV  competiti\"e  classes,  and 
£26  Avas  promised  toAvards  a  special  prize  fund  for  this  purpose. 

“The  primary  object  of  this,  the  first  late  exhibition  of  the 
society,  AAas  so  Avell  attained,  that  more  than  seventy  seedlings 
Avere  brought  before  the  committee,  and  certificates  aAvarded  to 
ten  of  them.  The  competition  in  the  various  classe'S  Avas  very 
good,  in  a  fcAv  seAmre,  and  such  a  large  number  of  mi.scellaneous 
collections  Avas  got  together  that  the  Avhole  formed  a.  large  show, 
the  success  of  Avhich  Avas  the  subject  of  universal  comment.  The 
committee  desires  to  thank  Mr.  R.  Dean  for  the  invaluable  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  him  in  connection  Avith  this  shoAv.”  One  grati¬ 
fying  result  of  this  supplemental  meeting  Avas  that  I  Avas  able  to 
hand  over  to  the  N.D.S.  a  balance  of  a  feAv  pounds. 

Alas!  following  close  upon  this  gathering  came  the  death  of 
Mr.  T.  AV.  Girdlestone,  the  president  of  the  society — an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss,  indeed!  At  the  folloAving  annual  meeting  the  proposal 
to  continue  this  supplemental  meeting  at  the  Aquarium  was 
rejected;  then  it  Avas  that  the  ncAv  president,  Mr.  E.  MaAvley, 
and  several  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  committee 
approached  me,  and  .said  that  if  I  Avould  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
a  supplemental  show  on  the  same  lines  as  the  first  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  they  would  continue  their  donations  to  a  prize  fund. 


This  I  consenteel  to  do.  and  from  that  time  a  second  exhibition 
has  been  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  during  the  third  week  in 
September,  growing  in  extent  and  importance  each  succeeding 
year.  I  Avish  to  emphasise  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.D.S.  had  the  option  of  continiAing  the  supple¬ 
mental  shoAv,  but  declined  to  do  so.  Then  it  Avas  that  indepen¬ 
dent  action  became  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  it. 

I  have  ahvays  firmly  opposed  any  attempt  to  form  a  society 
distinct  from  the  N.D.S.  I  Avould  liaA’e  no-  committee,  or  rules, 
or  members’  .subscriptions.  There  Avere  donations  to  a  prize 
fund.  The  Avhole  of  the  prize  money  awarded  Avas  paid,  with  the 
addition  of  extra  prizes,  and  I  ahvays  had  a  sufficient  margin  of 
receipts  CA'er  expenditure  to  enable  me  to  entertain  some  tAventy- 
five  or  thirty  of  the  leading  supporters  and  exhibitors  at  luncheon 
— a  social  gathering  of  so  pleasant  a  nature  that  it  has  proved  a 
poAverful  factor  in  ensuring  success  for  the  supplemental  exhi¬ 
bitions. 

With  great  reluctance  I  Avas  led  to  adopt  the  title  of  London 
Dahlia  Union.  It  Avas  forced  upon  me  by  the  action  of  the 
Editor  of  “  The  Gardeners’  Magazine,”  Avho  refused  to  recognise 
the  Uertificates  of  Merit  awarded  to  iieAv  A^arieties  of  Dahlias  at 
the  Aquarium  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  organisation  to 
give  them  authority  ;  and  yet  they  were  aAvarded  by  the  very 
men  Avho  make  .simiiar  aAvards  to  neAV  varieties  in  the  name  of  the 
N.D.S.!  .  .  .■ 

This  is  a  simple  record  of  facts,  and  I  trust  their  publication 
may  tend  to  remoA'e  the  impression  that  any  rivalry  exists 
betAveen  the  L.D.U.  and  the  N.D.S.  Unfortunately,  one  or  tAAm 
imprudent  members  of  the  committee  of  the  N.D.S.  dO'  their 
best  to  make  it  appear  such  opposition  exists.  On  the  part  of  the 
London  Dahlia  Union  it  is  fraternal  and  cheerful  helpfulness. — 
Rich.aed  Deax.  A'.M.H. 

- - 

Packing  Grapes, 


The  packing  of  Grapes  to  be  .sent  long  distances  by  rail  and 
other  conveyances  requires  to  be  carefully  managed.  There  are 
many  Avays  of  packing  them.  I  have  seen  each  bunch  laid 
on  a  thick  stiff  sheet  of  paper,  and  folded  up  sufficiently  tight 
to  preA'cnt  tlie  bunch  from  moAung  about  in  the  paper.  They 
are  then  packed  closely  in  boxes  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  s, 
layer  of  paper  shavings  under  and  over  them,  so  that  Avhen  the 
lid  of  the  box  is  fastened  doAvn  each  parcel  Avas  held  securely 
in  its  place.  The  .stiffness  of  the  paper  is  supposed  to  come  in 
contact  Avith  the  bunch  at  feAver  points  than  Avhen  Avrapped  up 
in  more  flexible  jraper,  and  on  that  account  to  better  preserve  the 
bloom.  There  is,  hoAveAmr,  at  the  same  time  room  left  for  the 
oscillation  of  those  berries  not  in  immediate  contact  Avith  the 
paper,  and  this  is  objectionable.  In  sending  Grapes  to  a  distance 
I  have  never  adopted  this  mode  of  packing,  but  haA^e  either 
Avrapped  each  bunch  in  a  sheet  of  fine  tissue  paper,  and  packed 
them  on  a  firm  bed*of  paiAer  shavings  as  close  as  they  AAould 
lie,  Avith  just  sufficient  Avadding  betAveen  each  to  fill  up  tho 
irregularities  of  the  outline  of  the  bunches.  W'hen  the  box  is 
thus  filled  a  sheet  of  Avadding  is  spread  regularly  over  the  bunches, 
and  over  all  a  layer  of  paper  shavings,  so  that  AAhen  the  lid  is 
shut  doAvn  they  are  subject  to  as  much  pressure  as  prevents  their 
moving.  At  other  times,  Avhen  only  sending  a  feAv  bunches  in 
one  compartment  of  a  box,  I  liaA^e  .spread  a  sheet  of  paper  over 
the  shavings  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  laid  all  the  bunches 
as  nicely  fitted  into  each  other  as  pos.sible  on  it,  then  put  another 
.sheet  of  tissue  paper  oA'er  them,  then  some  cotton  Avadding, 
finishing  off  Avith  a  layer  of  paper  .shaA-ings.  In  this  Avay  Lhave 
alAA'ays  found  them  go  quite  safely.  When  a  quantity  has  to 
be  sent  in  one  box  it  .should  be  divided  into  compartments,  so 
that  Avhen  the  box  happens  to  be  set  doAvn  standing  on  end  or 
side,  the  Grapes  at  the  lower  part  of  it  cannot  possibly  be  subject 
to  much  pressure  from  the  top  end  of  the  box.  I  do  not  knoAv 
of  any  Avay  of  sending  tliem  to  preserve  their  bloom,  for  unless 
some  person  is  sent  Avith  the  box  there  must  be  packing  materia! 
on  the  upper  .side  of  the  Grapes. 

Those  Avho  groAv  Grapes  extensively  for  the  fruit  market,  and 
haA'e  to  send  them  in  large  quantities  by  rail,  pack  differently 
from  many  of  the  methods  described  aboA'e.  Indeed,  they  xise 
next  to  no  packing  materia'l  Avhatever.  They  place  a  feAv  flexible 
paper  shavings  in  the  bottom  of  a  nearly  oval-shaped  Avicker 
basket  Avith  sloping  sides.  The  Grapes  are  cut  and  laid  in  layers 
round  the  .sloping  side  of  the  basket,  and  layer  after  layer  of 
Grai^es  are  laid  on  AA’ithout  any  packing  material  until  the  ba.sket 
is  finished  Avith  a  bunch  in  the  centre.  In  this  way  they  are 
packed  firmly  to  prevent  oscillation,  and  it  is  astonishing  Iioaa^ 
little  the  bloom  is  tarnished.  The  baskets  arc  then  put  into' 
Avoqden  boxes,  generally  tAvo  storeys  deep,  and  sent  by  passenger 
train.  The  fruiterer  or  salesman  meets  them  at  the  terminus. 
Tons  of  Grapes  are  thus  sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market  Avith 
the  greatest  safety.  The  only  danger  of  damage  is  from  the 
upsetting  of  the  boxes  or  any  .severe  concussion. — D.  T. 
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Floral  Designs. 

The  following  have  been  noted;  A  cross  furnished  with 
golden  Retinospora  pisifera  ;  a  heart  of  pink  Stocks  and  bouquet 
poised  on  the  centre  having  pink  Carnations  ;  a  wreath  of  dark 
l^iolets  with  huge  bunches  of  Snowdrops  top  and  b(?ttoin.  Blue 
and  white  Hyacinths  in  pots  contrast,  well. 


Trees  Aifect  Soil  Temperatures. 

That  this  is  true  has  been  proved  bj'  many  experiments.  In 
South  Australia  some  observations  showed  that  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  in  a  forest  was  21  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  open 
held,  and  that  the  air  temperature  in  the  forest  was  10  per  cent, 
lower.  The  effect  of  forests  in  thus  equali.sing  the  extreme 
summer  heat  is  thus  demonstrated. 


Average  Age  of  Trees, 

Following  are  the  average  ages  in  years  to  which  some  of  our 
native  trees  attain  ; — Oak,  1,600  ;  Lime,  583  ;  Yew,  3,000;  Pear, 
269 ;  Apple,  80  to  175  ;  Ash,  400 ;  Ivy,  600 ;  Scotch  Fir,  90  to  120. 
The  average  longevity  of  other  trees  are  as  follows: — Plane, 
1,200;  Spanish  Chestnut,  700;  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  800;  Larch, 
270  ;  and  the  Juniper,  380. 

Eucryphla  pinnatifolla. 

One  of  the  choicest  of  recently  introduced  shrubs  seen  by 
the  writer  when  visiting  Messi’s.  R.  Veitch  and  Son’s  nursery 
at  Exeter,  was  the  one  named  above.  It  is  an  elegant  shrub, 
and  seemingly  vigorous ;  one  likely  to  become  a  favourite  for  the 
ornamental  grounds.  In  its  native  domains  in  Southern  Chili 
it  attains  to  15ft  in  height,  and  the  oldest  plants  in  this  country 
are  now  almost  as  large.  Bedng  a  Chilian  plant  we  should  say 
it  delights  in  a  dry  soil  and  moderately  warm  position,  though 
assuredly  it  will  stand  in  considerably  exposed  places.  For  the 
South  of  England  it  is  perfectly  commendable.  With  showers  of 
large  white  flowers  and  Rose-like  foliage,  having  also  a  fairly 
close  habit,  this  newcomer  at  once  takes  a  high  place  on  its 
merits  for  ornamental  planting.  The  flowers  are  from  2iin  to 
3in  in  diameter,  and  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  Idaves. 
They  resemble  in  form  a  Hypericum  or  a  Stuartia,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  July  and  August. 

The  Cherry  House. 

A  house  of  Cherry  trees,  planted  out  or  in  pots,  is  found 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  and  the  fruits  they 
bear  are  very  desirable  additions  to  the  dessert  at  the  end 
of  April  and  through  May,  when  the  house  is  started  at  the 
new  year.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  trees 
perfectly  free  from  aphides,  which  seem  to  emerge  from  the 
eggs  simultaneously  with  the  buds  ca.sting  their  scales,  and  they 
at  once  fasten  on  the  young  growths.  This  they  must  be  pre¬ 
vented  doing  by  fumigating  with  some  approved  preparation  of 
tobacco,  so  as  to  thoroughly  annihilate  the  pests,  for  it  is 
essential  to  a  good  set  that  the  blossoms  be  perfectly  developed; 
therefore,  effect  the  destruction  of  the  pests  before  the  flowers 
unfold.  Syringe  the  trees  occasionally  up  to  the  blossom  show¬ 
ing  the  loveliest  of  all  white,  but  cease  then,  damping  the  paths 
and  borders  instead,  and  ventilating  freely.  Keep  the  house 
at  40deg  by  night,  45deg  to  50deg  bj"  day  by  artificial  means, 
and  allowing  a  rise  te  60deg  or  65deg  from  sun  heat,  with  full 
ventilation,  closing  the  house  for  the  day  at  50deg.  Take  care 
not  to  allow  the  border  to  become  di’y  and  remain  in  that  state, 
but  water  as  necessary,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  yet  not  sup¬ 
plying  it  excessively  .so  as  to  make  the  border  sodden,  and 
attend  regularly  to  the  needs  of  trees  in  pots. 

Where  a  light,  aii’y  house  is  at  command,  and  heated  so  as 
to  exclude  fro.st,  trees  in  pots  now  introduced  will  ripen  the 
fruit  in  May,  and  the  grand  varieties  Early  Rivers,  Governor 
Wood,  and  Black  Tartarian  give  a  long  succession  of  fruit,  the 
fruit  being  large  and  of  first-rate  quality,  keeping  a  considerable 
time  after  ripening,  so  as  to  be  available  for  special  occasions 
or  parties. — G.  A. 


Advice  to  Florists. 

An  exchange  advi.ses  thus  :  “  Every  florist,  wholesale  or  retail, 
should  seek  to  build  up  a  business  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
city.  A  shipping  trade  is  among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  any 
firm.”  Has  this  a  “logical”  conclusion? 

The  Douglas  Spruce.  Abies  Douglasi. 

It  will  only  need  but  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand  to  see  the 
Douglas  Spruce  one  of  the  most  popular  of  evergreens.  The  one 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  referred  to,  not  the  one  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  latter  not  being  hardy  enough  for  our  northern 
winters.  The  Colorado  one  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  quick¬ 
growing  and  yet  of  compact  growth  all  the  time.  Its  soft  foliage 
also  recommends  it.  It  is  but  of  late  years  that  it  could  be 
had  in  nurseries  ;  now  it  is  being  grown,  and  customers  are  but 
too  glad  to  be  able  to  add  such  a  hardy,  lovely  evergreen  to  their 
collections.  As  an  evergreen  for  pot  or  tub  culture  it  is  very 
taking,  the  foliage  being  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  outline  and 
general  appearance  of  the  little  trees  pleasing.  To  add  to  its 
good  points  it  transplants  well,  better  than  a  Norway  Spruce 
does,  being  well  supplied  with  small  roots.  The  Douglas  Spruce 
has  a  wi^e  range  of  growth.  It  is  found  from  Colorado  to  New 
Mexico.  Then  occurs  a  big  gap.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  occurs 
in  California,  but  in  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  and 
further  there  are  immense  forests  of  it.  The  trees  are  so  close 
together  that  it  is  difficult  to  thread  one’s  way  between  them. 

Notes  on  Annuals. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  yellow  Phlox  Drummondis  are  flores 
rarse,  but  one  was  noticed  at  Orpington.  The  sweet  annual 
blossoms  are  numbered  amongst  my  especial  favourites,  partly 
for  past  memories  they  always  awaken,  and  certainly  for  their 
own  charming  loveliness — velvet  in  texture,  and  glowing  rich  their 
colours.  Antirrhinums  and  Popi^ies  are  unsuiqjassed  respectively 
in  their  attributes  of  brilliance  and  continuation  of  floral  yield, 
and  these  are  amongst  the  other  subjects  of  marked 
care.  At  Orpington,  of  Antirrhinums  there  are  a  number  of 
sorts,  particularly  the  Lemon  Queen,  White  Queen,  and  Crimson 
King,  the  latter  royally  rich  in  dark  crimson.  The  selected 
striped  Antirrhinums  are  yearly  becoming  more  popular,  but  the 
seifs  are  simply  grand.  The  double  Victoria  Poppy  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  me,  and  is  one  likely  to  grow  in  favour  because  of  its  free 
flowering  and  useableness  for  decorations.  It  is  of  Scotti-sh 
origin,  having  been  originally  selected  by  the  late  Mr.  Gaw,  of 
Dunoon,  coming  into  bloom  for  Jul}^  and  August,  the  colour  being 
rose  purple  with  a  white  centre,  and  it  grows  18in  high.  It  is 
well  worth  a  trial. 

Western  Red  Cedar  Characteristics. 

The  following  references  from  a  Californian  paper  furnish 
information  on  a  valuable  timber  tree  about  which  we  are  little 
acquainted  as  yet  in  Britain  :  — “  All  experience  with  this  tree 
near  the  Great  Lakes  region,  moister  sections  east,  south,  and 
where  the  rainfall  is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  Nebraska,  U.S.A., 
are  unfavourable.  The  Western  Red  Cedar,  Juniperus  scalu- 
lorum,  is  a  child  of  the  sun — likes  heat  and  drought.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  the  moister  conditions  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  But  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Oklalioma,  Colorado,  and  the  elevated  plains  country, 
this  v’estern  species  possibly  stands  fii^st  in  value  of  all  trees 
that  retain  foliage  throughout  the  season.  The  first  eight  or 
nine  years  it  grows  rapidly,  then,  like  the  Walnut,  slows  up.  It 
has  two  remarkable  traits,  only  nearly  equalled  by  one  variety, 
the  Picea  pungens.  It  grows  thriftily  and  well  in  the  stiffest 
bluegrass  sod.  There  are  two  forms  most  valuable:  the  sort 
from  Platte  river  in  Nebraska,  now  widely  propagated.  This  is 
best  for  general  planting.  The  Fern-form  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  fine,  if  selected  with  reference  to  glaucous  colour, 
which  is  like  a  blue  silk  scarf  in  delicacy  of  colouring.  Seed¬ 
bearing  ti-ees  are  very  pretty  with  their  fine  coloured  berries. 
Artificial  propagation  is  not  practicable,  except  by  specialists. 
The  seeds  are  cleansed  of  the  resinous  covering  by  rubbing  them 
on  a  washboard  while  in  a  cloth  sack,  in  a  strong  solution  of 
soap  or  alkali  water.  They  are  then  mixed  with  a  puddle  of 
clay  and  set  in  a  cellar  two  years  and  planted  the  second  year. 
They  should  then  have  the  same  treatment  as  evergreen  handled 
in  beds,  but  with  less  or  no  shade,  depending  upon  weather 
conditions.” 
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Old  Favourites  of  Sterling  Worth. 


With  tlie  return  of  open  weatlier  and  .suitable  soil  conditions, 
planters  throughout  the  country  will  again  be  busy  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  complete  work  of  this  description  during  the  next  six 
weeks.  Mew  Hoses  invariably  receive  a  large  share  of  attention 
because  our  enterprising  rosarians  take  special  steps  to  advertise 
their  charms.  Hy  all  means  let  us  keep  up  to  date  in  regard  to 
varieties,  but  let  us  not  forsake  old  favourites  which  in  many 
points  are  still  unsurpassed.  This  is  my  plea  for  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  now,  when  hosts  of  gardeners  are  ordering  a 
few  extra  Roses  to  complete  their  planting. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  Marechal  Niel  is  not  more  often  grown 
in  the  open  air.  When  given  a  south  by  south-west  aspect  against 
a  wall  or  building  it  succeeds  splendidly  even  in  districts  often 
considered  too  cold  for  it.  One  frequent  cause  of  partial  failure 
in  the  open  air  is  that  no  provision  is  made  for  a  con.stant  supply 
of  vigorous  young  shoots.  After  a  few  years  there  is  therefore 
nothing  but  old  wood  in  the  trees,  the  growth  then  gets  very 
weak,  the  flowers  produced  are  inferior,  and  the  branches  gradii- 
allv  die  off.  All  this  can  be  remedied  by  cutting  out  some  of  the 
old  wood  annually,  and  training  in  young  shoots  in  spring. 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  its  near  relative,  Madame  Berard,  are  such 
vigorous  growers  and  free  flowerers  that  they  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  almost  every  garden.  The  one  fault  tO'  be  found  with 
them  is  that  their  flowers  are  somewhat  too  flat  when  fully 
expanded,  and  a  little  too  clum.sy-looking  in  the  bud.  But,  then, 
how  many  are  their  good  qualities,  and  how  delicious  is  their 
perfume.  For  planting  against  pillars,  walls,  or  arches  they 
rank  among  the  best. 

Blairii  M^o.  2,  that  old  favourite  with  past  generations  of  Rose 
growers,  is'  now  too  often  overlooked  when  varieties  for  pillars 
are  selected:  yet  it  grows  so  well,  and  if  not  closely  pruned 
flowers  grandly,  such  flowers,  too,  of  wonderful  size  and  attrac¬ 
tive  colour. 

Belle  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d'Or,  aird  Boule  d’Or  are  a  trio 
having  either  yellow  or  coppery-coloured  flowers,  which  can 
scarcely  be  di.spensed  with  Avhen  climbers  for  walls  or  buildings 
are  needed,  the  latter  two  being  especially  floriferous. 

Devoniensis  (climbing)  grows,  I  think,  as  rapidly  as  any  Rose 
in  cultivation,  and  is  therefore  excellent  for  covering  space 
quickly.  Some  growers  complain  that  it  does  not  flower  freely, 
and  some  years  ago  I  disliked  it  on  that  account.  I  soon  found 
out,  however,  that  a  little  root-pruning  every  year  or  two  put 
matters  right,  as  with  such  treatment  the  vigorous  shoots  sent 
out  growths  of  moderate  .strength  the  next  season  which  flowered 
well.  In  the  bud  stage  the  flowers  of  Devoniensis  are  general 
favourites  because  of  their  length,  as  well  as  creamy  whiteness. 

Celine  Forestier  is  another  pillar  or  wall  Rose  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected. 

Turning  to  dwarfer  growing  kinds,  who  does  not  admire  .such 
old  favourites  as  the  White  Bath,  the  common  Moss  Rose,  the 
Crested  Moss,  and  Salet  ?  Tliese  four  varieties  are  each  worthy 
of  a  small  bed,  but  they  would  form  a  pleasing  cembination  if 
intermixed  in  a  larger  one.  In  the  common  Cabbage  and 
Maiden’s  Blush  Roses  we  have  two  very  old  kinds  which,  I  think, 
have  a  sweeter  fragrance  than  any  others  possess,  and  they  seem 
to  thrive  well  under  very  diverse  circumstances. 

Many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  which  were  in  the  front  rank 
as  long  ago  as  I  remember  anything  about  Roses,  are  still  some 
of  the  best  of  their  Tvnes.  Let  me  instance  a  few:  Alfred 
Colomb,  how'  distinct  in  colour,  and  fine  in  form  :  Captain  Chri.sty, 
a  sph'irdid  grower  as  a  bush  or  standard,  whose  grand  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  are  always  greatly  admired  ;  Fisher  Holmes  and 
General  Jacqueminot  have  each  their  distinct  characteristics 
which  render  them  indispensable.  La  France,  to  my  mind  the 
most  nearly  perfect  of  all  Rosc's.  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by 
anyone;  although  an  old  favourite,  ’tis  a  favourite  still.  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  is  a  gem  among  very  dark  varieties,  and 
Senateur  Vais.se  is  .still  noted  for  the  fine  form  of  its  rich  .scarlet- 
crimson  flowers. 

Among  Teas  suitable  for  growing  as  dwarfs,  let  me  cull  a  few 
names,  the  beauty  of  whose  flowers  rise  to  my  mind  as  I  write. 
Adam,  rose,  vei’}'  free  flowering;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Perle 
des  Jardins.  The  former  white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  and 
the  latter  bright  lemon  yellow.  Both  ar'e  grand  garden  Roses. 
I'o  those  let  me  add  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Lambard,  Caroline 
'•  out,  and  Catherine  Mermct,  each  of  which  producesi  fine 
fli;-.;r-  in  abundance.  In  some  gardens  I  have  noticed  a  dearth 
■  if  yellow  Roses.  Now  is  the  time  to  remedy  this  defect.  Among 
lh;  (,ld  favourites  enumerated  above  there  is  a  good  percentage 
of  yellows,  and  if  to  these  are  added  a  few  modern  kinds,  in  the 
future  'here  should  be  yellow  flowers  galore. — H.  D. 


A  Rose  Screen. 

The  hybrid  Sweetbriar  Roses,  used  in  this  manner,  are 
highly  satis'factory.  AVhen  the  canes,  12ft  in  length,  bend  over 
with  the  Aveight  of  the  many  pink  blooms,  the  effect,  as  you 
come  upon  it  unexpectedly,  is  very  pleasing.  After  the  flowers 
have  passed  the  seeds  give  some  colour,  and  the  foliage  is  (|uite 
durable.  For  this  reason  it  Is  the  most  satisfactory  Rose  where 
such  a  Avidth  of  permanent  .screen  is  desired. 

Two  Good  Wlchuraiana  Hybrids. 

In  “The  American  Florist,”  for  December  20,  1902,  there  are 
tAvo  illustrations  of  a  magnificent  hedge,  and  of  a  pillar  draped 
with  the  Roses  groAving  in  the  gardens  of  the  noted  specialist, 
M.  H.  Walsh,  at  Wood’s  Holl,  Mass.  :  in  one  of  them  appears 
also  a  characteristic  picture  of  Mr.  Walsh.  SAveetheart  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the.se,  and  is  a  hardy  climbing  Rose,  the  product 
of  Wichuraiana  crossed  Avith  Bridesmaid.  The  clustered  Avhite 
and  pink-tinted  floAvers  are  full  double,  the  individual  blooms 
about  2Jin  in  diameter,  and  fragrant.  Debutante  had  for  its 
parents  AVichuraiana  and  Baroness  Roth.schild.  This  is  also  a 
hardy  climber,  floAvers  pink,  double  and  fragrant,  and,  as  shoAvn 
in  the  illustration,  comes  in  generous  clu.sters.  The  Roses  are 
not  trailing,  but  are  mainly  erect,  save  at  the  extremities  of  the 
.shoot.s. 

A  New  Sport  from  Rose  La  France. 

The  American  trade  journals  mention  a  ncAV  .sport  of  decided 
merit  from  La  France  Rose.  This  old-time,  sAA’ect-scented 
favourite  has  a.  decided  tendency  to*  sport.  Duchess  of  Albany 
Avas  the  first,  and  Avas  A^ery  much  darker  in  colour  than  the 
original.  Then  came  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Avhich  was  very 
nearly  Avhite,  and  later  came  a  .striped  variet.y ;  and  all  retained 
the  same  form  of  petal  and  floAver  as  the  original.  The  one  to 
Avhich  Ave  desire  to  call  attention  at  this  time  is  a  shade  or  so 
darker  than  its  parent,  with  a  brighter  and  more  cheerful  shade 
of  delicate  pink,  without  that  tendency  to  a  bluish  cast  Avhich 
La  France  is  Avont  too  frequently  to  produce.  This  sport,  Avhich 
Jacob  Becker,  of  Philadelphia,  has  registered  as  Becker’.s  Ideal, 
has  also  a  different  manner  of  groAvth,  but  that  to  Avhiclr  Ave 
particularly  desire  to  call  attention  is  that  the  petalsi  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  form  from  its  parent,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  decided 
inclination  to  be  cui>-.shaped,  or  incurved,  Avhereas  the  petals  of 
La  France,  as  is  aa'cII  knoAvn,  recurve  or  reflex.  All  Rose 
groAvers  Avill  AV’atch  with  much  interest  hoAV  it  continues  to 
behave  in  the  future,  for  La  France  .still  has  many  friends  among 
flower  buyers,  and  some  dealers  (in  America)  go  so  far  as  to 
state  that  high-grade  floAvers  of  La  France  Avould  sell  well  to-day 
if  they  could  be  secured  in  quantity.  IIoAvever  that  may  be. 
the  latest  sport  from  that  source  certainly  appears  to  possess 
qualities  that  upon  better  acquaintance  Avill  be  more  appreciated 
and  will  cause  it  to  take  a  place  among  Roses  for  cut  floAvers  in 
Avinter  and  summer. 

- - - 

Table  Decorations. 


I  purpose  Avriting  a  .series  of  concise  articles  on  the  above 
subject,  principally  for  the  advancement  of  young  gardeners, 
and  my  intentions  are  to  treat  on  a  given  device  or  arrangement 
separately.  By  giving  the  practical  details  as  simply  as  possible 
it  should  make  it  less  difficult  for  those  who  are  desirous  of 
adding  to  their  knoAvledge  of  AA’hat  is  “good  taste”  and  what,  is 
not.  I  certainly,  myself,  have  a  preference  for  using  the  one 
colour  arrangement — for  example,  either  pink,  soft  yelloAv,  rose, 
or  scarlet,  and  these  colours  are  the  most  effectual  by  artificial 
light. 

The  chief  object  that  the  decorator  should  keep  in  view  is,  of 
course,  or  ought  to  be,  lightness  in  arrangement  and  harmony. 
Taste.s  naturally  differ  amongst  most  of  us,  but  during  my 
experience  I  have  not  heard  a  dissentient  note  respecting  the 
folloAving  arrangements. 

To  coinmence  Avith,  procure  some  long  trails  of  Asparagus 
Sprengeri;_  place  this  all  over  the  cloth,  Avhere  room  can  be 
found,  in  irregular  lines,  and  then  fill  tAveh^e  vases  Avith  long 
pieces  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  (four  pieces  Avill  usually  be 
ample  for  each  vase),  no  foliage  other  than  its  OAvn  being  required 
in  the  A'a..ses.  The.se  should  be  bin  high.  In  arranging  the  vases, 
place  four  at  equal  distances  round  the  centre  candelabra,  and 
two  on  each  .side  of  the  centre  ones,  Avhich  should  be  uniform, 
and  one  at  each  of  thei  four  corners.  Noav  use'  some  of  the 
smaller  pieces  of  the  Begonia,  placing  them  lightly  here  and 
there  on  the  A.sparagus,  and  if  deftly  applied  they  Avill  arrange 
themselves  in  an  almost  upright  po.sition,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  effect  will  be  A^ery  effective.  Noav  procure  some  light, 
or  Aveakly  groAvths  of  Smila.x  asparagoides  [botanically.  Asparagus 
meleoloides. — Fd.]  in  conveniently  long  lengths,  and  trail  it 
carefully  over  the  toA>  of  the  Abases,  alloAving  the  extremities  to 
fall  negligently  about.  Smilax  should  likeAvise  he  trailed  along 
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the  candelabra  and  other  receptacles  for  supplying  the  artificial 
light.  Small  drooping  pieces  of  the  Begonia  are  looped  on  to 
tliis,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  arrangement,  if  carried  out  as 
described,  though  somewhat  simple,  never  fails  to  elicit  favour¬ 
able  comment  from  the  host  or  hostess  and  their  guests.  This 
arrangement  is  supposed  to  be  for  a  table  to  seat  eighteen 
persons.  Three  plants  of  the  Begonia,  if  well  grown,  will  pro¬ 
vide  ample  material. — Frank  Bible,  Draycot  Gardens,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  Wilts. 

- - »  ■ 

The  Culture  of  Liliums. 


A  good,  medium  soil,  free  from  ground  insects,  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  congenial  soil  for  all  Lilies.  There  are  some 
species  of  Lilies  which  like  more  moisture  than  others,  and 
where  i\lr.  Arderne  grows  his  Rhododendrons  the  conditions 
are  perfect  for  the  moisture-loving  species.  The  soil  is  free, 
well-drained,  and  the  constant  w’atering  the  Rhododendrons 
get  makes  the  place  an  ideal  one,  and  what  can  be  more 
charming  than  to  see  rising  from  the  midst  of  Rhododendrons 
such  Lilies  as  the  varieties  of  L.  pardalinum,  L.  auratum, 
L.  excelsum,  and  many  others  ?  The  ground  is  shaded,  the 
bulbs  are  kept  cool,  while  the  absolute  freedom  for  the  tops 
and  foliage  is  secured.  Lilies  should  not  be  coddled,  but 
planted  where  they  are  to  flower.  vShould  success  attend 
the  selection  of  the  spot,  a  new  pleasure  is  introduced  into 
the  garden  ;  should  there  be  a  failure,  this  is  no  more  than 
happens  in  one’s  daily  routine — try  again.  A  real  gardener 
never  gives  up,  but  goes  on  till  he  succeeds. 

On  receiving  Lily  bulbs,  examine  the  base,  and  if  sound  all 
is  Avell,  but  if  the  scales  fall  away  from  the  base,  you  can  have 
no  success.  There  may,  however,  be  some  healthy  parts 
on  the  scales ;  from  these  you  have  a  chance  of  getting 
bulblets  by  laying  them  on  a  compost  of  soil  mostly  clean 
sand,  and  cover  over  with  the  same  material,  placing  the  pot, 
box,  or  kerosene  tin  in  a  shady  place,  and  keep  the  soil 
moist,  but  not  wet.  If  you  buy  your  bulbs  in  Cape  Town, 
see  that  the  outside  scales  are  healthy  and  firm.  If  you 
import  bulbs,  caution  the  sender  as  to  the  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  moss  surrounding  the  bulbs,  as  it  often  happens  the 
sphagnum  moss  used  is  too  wet,  and  in  consequence  the  bulbs 
are  apt  to  rot.  I  have  seen  good  consignments  of  Lily  bulbs 
packed  in  common  sawdust  of  such  wood  as  white  deal. 
Avoid  charcoal  and  cork  sawdust ;  these  absorb  the  good¬ 
ness  out  of  Lily  bulbs.  A  heavy  soil  may  suit  some  of  the 
moisture-loving  Lilies,  but  a  sour  soil  or  a  water-logged  soil 
is  bad.  Drainage  is  indispensable  for  the  successful  culture 
of  all  Lilies.  If  a  collection  of  Lilies  be  grown  in  the  same 
bed,  put  the  bed,  if  possible,  on  a  sloping  bank,  those  which 
love  the  dry  soil  highest  up,  and  graduate  down  to  the 
moisture-loving  ones  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bed.  Lilies 
such  as  the  varieties  of  elegans  and  some  others  like  a 
rather  dry  ridge,  and  with  deep  planting  will  stand  a  good 
deal  of  draught. 

Give  Lilies  more  or  less  shade  from  the  midday  sun,  and 
shelter  them  as  much  as  possible  from  severe  Avinds.  The 
great  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  this  may  be 
best  attained  by  a  mulch  of  the  preceding  year’s  leaves  of 
trees,  rotted,  or  laying  stones  on  the  surface  ;  no  objection 
to  plenty  of  sandstones  heaped  on  the  beds.  Under  such 
conditions  moisture-loving  Lilies  may  be  grown  to  perfection, 
bearing  in  mind  shade  and  watering.  The  Lilies  Avhich  do 
Avell  in  a  partially  dry  soil  will  do  better  with  than  without 
stones  on  the  surface.  The  stones  ensure  coolness  and  con¬ 
serve  moisture.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  blocks,  large 
and  small,  of  sandstone,  amongst  which  Lilies  should  be 
grown,  and  I  am  almost  sure  this  mode  of  growing  them 
Avould  be  attended  with  as  much  success  as  if  planted  amongst 
Rhododendrons  ;  and  as  feAV  people  can  grow  Rhododendrons 
successfully  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  while  everyone  can  get 
blocks  of  sandstone  for  the  carting.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  shade  from  the  midday  sun — indeed,  the  fierce 
rays  at  any  hour  of  the  day — should  be  avoided,  and  shade 
in  Cape  ToAvn  is  as  good  as  full  exposure  in  Europe. 

Lily  bulbs,  when  out  of  the  ground,  should  never  be 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  the  scales  Avill  become  flabby, 
and  this  means  a  loss  of  vitality,  and  often  the  cause  of 
failure,  while  some  Lily  bulbs  Avhen  much  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  Avill  make  no  top  growth  the  first  year.  They 
are  not,  hoAvever,  resting.  If  they  are  not  dead,  they  Avill 
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be  found  Avorking  underground,  and  Avill  make  a  leaf  groAvth 
the  folloAving  year.  I  satv  some  L.  auratums  in  kerosene 
tins  the  other  day  in  a  very  crippled  condition.  On  exami¬ 
nation  I  found  this  arose  from  the  bulbs  being  partially  un¬ 
covered  ;  the  result  could  not  have  been  otheiwise.  Had 
the  bulbs  been  a  feAv  inches  beloAv  the  surface  a  very  dift'erent 
state  of  things  Avould  have  happened  ;  no  chance  for  the  stalk 
roots,  and  the  stem  Avas  draAving  on  the  bulb  roots,  a  very 
unfair  thing  for  the  bulb.  It  was  doing  double  duty,  and 
this  Avas  not  its  nature. 

If  a  bulb,  after  a  reasonable  time,  does  not  throAv  a  shoot, 
scrape  clown  carefully,  and  find  Avhether  dead  or  alive.  i\lr. 
Chahvin,  in  my  presence,  dug  up  some  L.  longiflorums  AA'hich 
had  made  no  top  groAvth,  notwithstanding  AA’hich  they  had 
actually  increased  in  number,  both  in  large  and  small  bulbs. 
There  did  not  appear  any  reason  for  this  freak  of  Nature, 
but  here  Avas  a  lesson  not  to  judge  hastily,  and  the  same 
happens  AA’ith  many  other  bulbs.  I  remember  a  Avhole  bed 
of  L.  testaceum  serving  me  so,  and  I  recollect  also  a  bed 
of  Angels’-tears  Dafl'odils  Avhich  I  had  collected  on  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  in  Spain,  serc’ing  me  in  like  manner.  In 
both  cases  the  bulbs  AA’hen  dug  up  Avere  in  splendid  condition. 
There  must  have  been  a  reason  in  both  cases,  as  also  in  that 
of  Mr.  Chahvin’s  L.  longiflorums  ;  but  Avhy  they  should  take 
a  year  in  Mother  Earth  Avithout  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  one  of  those  questions  we  may  speculate  upon, 
and  not  be  much  the  Aviser  in  the  end.  All  exporters  of  Lily 
bulbs  are  fully  aAA'are  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  scales 
plump,  hence  their  mode  of  packing. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  and  written  on  the  suVjject 
of  disease  in  Lilies.  It  comes  on  the  foliage  like  Potato  rust, 
and  in  all  such  cases  these  leaves  should  be  removed.  The^ 
Bordeaux  mixture  Avill  stop  it.  This  disease,  I  am  informed, 
is  not  unknoAvn  amongst  Avild  Lilies.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  affect  the  bulb.  Disease  produced  from  manuring 
is  quite  another  thing.  I  am  told  there  is  an  insect  Avhich 
eats  out  the  centre  of  a  Lily  stem,  but  in  the  cases  submitted 
for  examination  shoAved  that  the  Lilies  had  not  been  properly 
treated. 

Nearly  all  Lilies  like  a  good,  rich  soil  to  groAv  in.  but 
not  a  freshly-manured  soil.  It  is  a  custom  Avith  some,  Avhen 
the  Lily  has  no  top  groAidh  (this  Ave  call  being  at  rest,  but  I 
am  doubtful  if  a  Lily  or  any  bulb  is  ever  actually  at  rest)  to 
mulch  with  cow  manure,  dried  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
and  leave  the  rain  to  Avash  the  fertiliser  doAvn  to  the  roots. 
The  Japs  at  this  time  give  a  little  liquid  manure,  made  from 
night  soil,  once  a  month,  and  stop  as  soon  as  the  Lily  top 
appears  above  ground.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Japs  are  all  but  vegetarians.  The  nearest,  therefore,  to  theii'^ 
liquid  manure  AV’ill  be  that  made  from  the  droppings  from  the 
cowshed,  and  the  liquor  should  never  be  darker  than  stout. 
The  Lily  bulb,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  really  never  at  rest, 
hence  the  Japs  feed  the  young  roots  that  they  may  the  better 
carry  the  floAA’er  stem  and  reproduce  themselves.  The  Japs 
care  nothing  for  Lilies  beyond  the  money  they  can  make  from 
the  sale  of  the  bulbs,  or  as  an  article  of  diet. 

In  planting  Lilies  always  aim  at  having  the  Lily  bulb  at  a 
depth  where  coolness  is  secured.  Lilies  can  be  planted 
either  in  autumn  or  spring. 


Dahlia  Classification. 

Dahlias  have  been  classified  into  .'^o  many  different  sections 
that  the  divisions  are  really  too  confusing  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  amateurs.  The  folloAving  ones  (from  “  American  Garden¬ 
ing”)  will  be  mo.st  generally  found  mentioned  in  catalogues. 
[Editor’s  Note. — In  the  following  classification  of  the  Dahlia  the 
statements  of  the  author  are  modified  in  order  to  better  define 
the  various  groups.  The  inserted  Avords  and  alterations  are 
noted  by  parentheses.]  ShoAvs. — All  varieties  producing  large, 
compact,  Avell-formed  floAvers,  u.sually  of  a  solid  colour,  but  some¬ 
times  shaded  (i.e.,  all  floAvers  of  a  pale  ground  colour  edged  Avith 
pink,  rose,  purple,  crimson,  maroon,  Ac.).  Ikincies. — All 
variegated  ones  (and  .shaded  floAvers  Avhich  are  shaded  lighter  at 
the  edges  or  tips).  Cactus. — Of  recent  introduction,  and  one 
most  thought  of  to-day.  The  floAvers  are  double  (or  single),  Avith 
long,  narroAv  petals,  and  are  very  profuse  bloomers.  The  A’ariety 
Juarezi,  an  intense  scarlet,  the  first  one  of  this  type,  Avas  intro¬ 
duced  in  1872,  and  consequently  is  the  parent  of  this  exteu'-ive 
class.  Decoratives. — An  intermediate  form  of  the  above,  and 
sometimes  (but  erroneou.sly)  classed  Avith  them.  They  are  of 
strong  growth  and  have  largo  floAver  Avith  flat  and  broader  jietals. 
Pompons. — DAvarf  and  of  compact  growth.  One  of  the  most 
useful  for  bedding,  also  for  floAvering  in  pots.  Singles. — Very 
useful  for  bouquets,  and  easy  to  groAV. 
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Packing  Cut  Flowers. 


Having  for  years  taken  special  interest  in  the  lianclling  of 
cut  flowers,  from  the  j'ceeiving  end  to  getting  them  to  the  trade 
in  small  towns  and  large  cities  in  the  best  possible  shape,  causes 
one  to  try  the  many  waj's  to  pack  the  blooms. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  packing  of  flowers  that 
the  trade  lias  to  complain  of,  but  it  is  more  often  the  fault  of 
the  flowers.  In  Chrysantliemums  especially  this  is  noticed,  as 
the  grower  does  not  leave  them  on  the  plant  long  enough  to 
have  them  well  done,  or  “  finished,'’  as  the  term  Is  often  used, 
and  flowers  of  this  stage,  no  matter  how  carefully  packed,  would 
not  carry  ten  miles.  The  same  fault  again  applies  when  the 
grower  goes  the  other  way,  and  lets  them  get  over-ripe  ;  the 
softness  that  sliows  in  a  Chrysanthemum  not  yet  done  will 
“spot.” 

As  near  as  I  can  learn  from  what  I  see  in  our  place,  as  well 
as  in  others,  just  as  soon  as  a  grower  hears  that  a  certain  thing 
is  a  bit  scarce,  he  goes  home  and  at  once  starts  tO'  count  how 
many  pennies  there  are  in  sight,  and  goes  at  the  cutting  regard- 
le.ss  of  their  completenciss.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  a  dozen 
first-class  Chrysanthemums  will  bring  more*  than  ten  dozen 
poor  ones.  Another  thing  comes  before  we  get  to  the  packing. 
.Cloven  No.  1  Chrysanthemums  and  one  “ringer”  does  not  make 
a  dozen  firs+  quality  flowers.  The  same  applies  to*  all  flowers, 
Roses.  Carnations,  and  Violets. 

If  I  raised  flowers  to  be  sold  on  a  wholesale  market,  or  if  I 
wet  .  ■  buyer  on  a  large  scale,  I  would  furnish  my  own  boxes, 
and  n<  ver  have  a  box  over  Bin  to  Tin  deep  for  Roses,  Carnations, 
and  that  class  of  flowers.  For  Chrysanthemums  I  wmuld  advise 
a  flat  box,  wide  enough  for  four  to  six,  and  long  enough  sO'  that 
they  could  be  packed  flat,  with  an  extra  light  white  wax  tissue 
between  each  row  of  blooms.  Never  pack  Chrysanthemums  one 
on  top  of  another. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  I  believe  all  flowers  should  be 
as  near  dry  as  possible  before  packing  ;  this  I  am  sure  applies  to 
every  flower  except  the  Violet,  and,  while  it  is  never  followed, 
I  believe  that  a  clamp  tissue  on  the  stems  and  each  bunc}i,  with 
white  wax,  would  improve  them  on  their  journey.  Above  all 
things,  don’t  try  to  put  all  the  Violets  you  can  possibly  gather 
into  one  box,  but  stand  them  up  and  make  rolls  of  nice  clean 
paper  between  each  row.  A  Violet  takes  the  odour  of  printer’s 
ink,  so  I  say  “  pass  up  ”  old  new.spapers  for  this  one  flower,  and 
give  them  enough  space  so  as  not  to  crush  the  end  row  either 
forward  or  back. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  a  grower  often  wonders 
why  his  neighbour  gets  more  for  his  flowers  than  he  himself  gets, 
even  though  they  both  sell  through  the  same  broker.  It  is 
simply  one  of  two  things.  The  one  who  gets  the  money  is  the 
man  who  never  cuts  a  flower  until  it  is  just  right;  never  tries 
to  push  through  a,  few  “  seconds  ”  with  a  lot  of  fine  stock,  ancl 
who  is  liberal  in  his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  reciuirements  of 
the  time  of  year,  as  to  the  proper  boxes,  paper,  twine,  and 
sundry  items  that  put  his  flowers  before  the  buyer  in  the  best 
possible  shape.  That  is  why  he  gets  all  there  is  to  be  had;  but 
his  neighbour  would  not  believe  this,  even  though  he  stood  in 
front  of  the,  counter  when  the  stock  was  sold. — (Paper  prepared 
by  E.  E.  Pieser,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  the  Chrysanthemum  Society 
of  America’s  Convention.) 
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County  Council  Lectures. 

In  some  quarters  much  has  been  said  against  the  expenditure 
undertaken  by  the  different  County  Councils  in  the  way  of 
promoting  teclinical  ancl  scientific  teaching  by  means  of  lectures 
to  the  people  by  collegiate  professors  and  teachers.  The  chief 
complaint — and  too  often  a.  well-grounded  one,  observes  “  The 
Yorkshire  Herald  ” — was  that  these  lectures  really  did  not  reach 
the  classes  for  whom  they  were  intended.  One  reason,  perhaps, 
why  .some  of  the  “technical  lectures”  are  not  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  poorer  classe.s  is  undoubtedly  that  sometimes  the 
lecturers  “  fly  over  the  heads  of  their  audience.”  They  are  too 
scientifio — not  practical  enough  for  the  people;  and  instead  of 
proving  to  their  hearers  that  there  really  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  scientific  teaching  and  that  science  and  practice  need  to 
go  hand  in  hand,  they  send  them  away  with  the  feeling — and 
the  feeling  is  sometimes  expressed,  toO' — “"Why,  he  knows 
nothing  about  it,  practically.”  Happily,  the  majority  of  the 
lecturers  are  capable  practitioners  as  well  as  being  enlightened 
in  science. 


My  Garden  and  its  Flowers. 

Had  I  been  a  man  with  a  princely  fortune,  instead  of 
only  having  a  moderate  competency,  I  should  have  had  a 
large  garden  with  a  whole  army  of  gardeners  to  attend  to 
the  garden  proper  and  to  the  floral  and  arboreal  treasures 
with  which  I  should  make  delightful  an  extensive  domain. 
As  it  is,  I  have  to  content  myself  with  a  small  one,  which 
would  be  larger  but  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  in 
the  place  in  which  I  had  to  settle  from  health  considerations 
some  17  years  ago,  and  where  I  could  only  obtain  sufficient 
for  a  small  house  and  garden,  but  where  I  believed 
that  great  boon,  moderate  health,  might  be  found.  Thus 
driven  from  business  to  the  quiet  of  a  country  life,  I  have 
found  in  my  garden  and  its  flowers  a  solace  and  a  happiness 
far  beyond  the  pow'er  of  words  to  describe.  In  it  I  can 
spend  many  happy  hours  looking  at  and,  higher  pleasure 
still,  working  among  the  hardy  flowers  in  wdiich  one  takes 
delight,  and  which  wdll  repay  one’s  care  and  trouble.  My 
garden  is  close  to  the  shores  of  the  turbulent  Solway,  whose 
swift-flowing  and  rapidly  ebbing  tide  has  become  pro¬ 
verbial.  It  is  so  near  that  in  spring  tides,  when  the  south 
wind  drives  up  the  waters  from  the  sea  behind,  they  some¬ 
times  partly  overflow  in  wdnter  the  Potato  garden,  which 
lies  betw'een  the  shore  and  the  roadway  which  passes  the 
front  gate  of  the  garden  before  the  house.  This  Potato 
garden  I  reclaimed  from  the  shore  some  years  ago,  and  the 
Solway  seems  yet  to  grudge  having  parted  with  it  to  me, 
and  to  be  inclined  to  return  and  take  possession  for  a  time 
at  least.  On  one  memorable  occasion,  when  a  wild  storm 
raged,  the  whole  of  this  Potato  garden  was  under  water, 
and,  as  it  came  unexpectedly,  the  useful  tubers  which  had 
been  pitted  for  later  use  were  scattered  far  and  near.  This 
plot  of  ground  is  light  and  sandy,  but  grows  excellent 
Potatoes,  and  is  improving  year  by  year. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  house  is  a  flower  garden  of 
small  size.  When  I  came  to  it  it  had  few  flowers  in  it,  and 
the  greater  portion  was  in  the  foi’m  of  lawns  or  grass  plots 
with  borders  round.  As  my  collection  of  flowers  increased 
the  grass  was  encroached  on  bit  by  bit,  until  it  quite  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  borders  of  herbaceous  plants  and  rockeries 
mononolise  the  space,  except  where  the  needful  walks  for 
access  run.  The  borders  are  edged  with  stones,  which  are 
planted  with  Alpine  flowers,  so  as  to  obtain  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  every  inch  of  the  space  which  can  be  had. 

The  garden  behind  the  house  is  the  largest  of  the  three, 
and  it,  too,  shows  many  traces  of  how  insidiously  does  the 
liking  for  flowers  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  purely 
utilitarian  tastes.  When  I  came  to  it  there  were  practi- 
callv  no  flowers,  and  it  was  given  up  to  the  usual  vegetables 
which  are  grown  in  gardens  of  its  size.  Now,  save  a  grass 
plot,  and  some  borders  where  some  vegetables  still  remain 
on  grudging  sufferance,  or  where  the  fruit  trees  are  prized 
as  much  for  their  beauty  when  in  flower  as  for  their  fruit, 
the  whole  is  given  up  to  hardy  flowers  in  beds  or  on 
rockeries.  A  small  greenhouse,  a  little  Water  Lily  pool  or 
two,  and  my  little  garden  study,  wdiere  this  is  written,  are 
also  encroachments  upon  the  domain  of  the  vegetables. 
One  side  is  practically  all  rock  garden,  and  the  roofs  of  one 
or  two  outbuildings  have  been  utilised  for  flowers.  Just 
above  my  head,  as  I  write,  some  three  dozen  Oncocyclus 
Irises  are  growing  on  the  cement  roof,  and  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  permits  they  will  have  beside  them  some  other 
flowers  which  experience  has  proved  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  such  positions.  I  am  making  a  study  of  this 
“  roof  gardening,”  believing  that  it  will  give  me  a.n  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  growing  many  more  flowers,  and  of  giving  some 
things  exactly  what  they  want. 

On  a  little  potting  shed  there  are  many  German  Irises, 
as  one  calls  the  forms  of  I.  barbata  colloquially,  Semper- 
vivums,  Sedums,  encrusted  Saxifrages,  and  other  flowers  of 
drought-resisting  habit.  The  rubbish  heap  has  just  been 
further  screened  by  a  double  wall  for  alpines,  and  it,  too,  is 
covered  with  a  roof  on  which  there  flourishes  a  collection 
of  named  German  Irises,  which,  by  the  way.  bloom  well 
there,  and  look  beautiful  as  seen  with  the  light  shining 
through  their  almost  translucent  petals.  Rustic  stone 
steps,  on  which  plants  grow,  lead  up  to  these  two  roofs. 
The  little  pools  for  aquatics  have  given  me  much  pleasure, 
and  furnish  an  opportunity  for  growing  on  their  margins 

*  This  article  was  written  at  our  request,  and  was  intended  to  accompany 
the  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Arnott,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  some 
little  while  ago.— Ed, 
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some  plants  difficult  to  cultivate  in  the  rather  dry  sandy  soil 
of  the  garden.  The  largest  is  but  small,  but  its  Water 
Lilies,  Irises,  Primulas,  Ranunculuses,  Spiraeas,  Narcissi, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  flowers,  all  add  to  the  joys,  if  also  to 
the  labour,  of  the  garden.  There  is  no  water  supply  save 
from  the  garden  well ;  biit  a  small  watercourse  from  the 
pump  is  convenient  enough  for  replenishing  wherT  requii’ed. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  about  the  garden,  and  I 
must  now  turn  to  the  flowers.  Here  one  is  in  a  difficulty. 
If  the  garden  is  small  the  collection  of  flowers  is  large.  I 
have  no  precise  record  of  the  number  of  species  and 
varieties  in  the  garden.  I  set  it  down  roughly  as  between 
2,000  and  3,000,  and  I  imagine  the  latter  is  nearer  the  mark 
than  the  former.  The  system  of  carpeting  bulbous  and 
taller  plants  with  others  adds  so  much  to  the  capabilities 
of  a  garden,  as  well  as  being  a  pretty  Avay  of  growing 
flowers,  that  I  follow  it  largely.  As  an  indication  of  some  of 
the  numbers  of  some  plants,  one  may  mention  that  I  have 
about  150  Narcissi,  about  100  Crocus  species  and  varieties, 
about  60  Galanthuses,  and  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  Muscaris, 
Lilies,  Hyacinths,  Alliums,  Ornithogalums,  Tulips,  and,  in 
fact,  all  hardy  bulbs  in  considerable  numbers.  These  give 
much  delight,  and  help  me  greatly  in  my  aim — that  of 
having  outdoor  flowers  throughout  the  year ;  from  the  first 
day  of  the  year  until  we  welcome  another’s  coming,  when¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  uncovered  with  snow  or  when  the  flowers 
have  not  to  yield  to  the  biting  frosts.  There  are  few  days 
in  which  there  are  no  flowers. 

Of  Alpine  plants  I  am  particularly  fond.  They  are 
thoroughly  adapted  for  gardens  like  mine,  and  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  how  well  plants  which  naturally  come  from  high 
altitudes  flourish  so  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  probable 
that  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  absence  of  a  still  atmosphere 
—  for  we  have  always  plenty  of  wind — and  the  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  help  them  greatly.  Of  the  alnines  I  have  often 
spoken  in  the  Journal,  and  it  seems  superfluous  to  name 
even  a  portion  of  the  many  genera  and  species  I  grow. 
Saxifrages,  Primulas,  Alpine  Phloxes.  Soldanellas,  Aubrie- 
tias,  Dianthuses,  Geums,  Potentillas.  Iberises,  Campanulas, 
Armerias,  Helianthemums,  Ericas,  Erysimums,  Artemisias, 
Acsenas,  Alyssums,  Ramondias,  Lithospermums,  and  many 
more  claim  my  care  from  day  to  day. 

Of  border  plants  I  grow  a  good  number,  and  would  not 
consider  my  garden  complete  without  a  number  of  florist’s 
varieties  of  the  best  of  these  flowers  in  addition  to  the 
species.  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrurns,  and  other 
popular  flowers  are  grown  in  fair  quantity,  besides  such 
things  as  Eryngiums,  Asters,  the  taller  Campanulas, 
CEnotheras,  Eremurus,  Aquilegias,  Kniphofias,  Spiraeas, 
Pinks,  Coreopsis,  Rudbeckias,  Papavers,  Helianthuses, 
Hellebores,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
name.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  would  gladly  devote  more  space  to  their  cultivation. 
The  Rose  is  not  absent,  as  besides  a  fev^  H.P.’s  I  grow  a 
considerable  number  of  the  species  and  a  good  many  climb¬ 
ing  Roses.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  myself  a  Rose- 
grower  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Of  climbers  and  wall 
plants  I  have  a  fair  number,  and  greatly  admire  the 
Clematis  in  particular.  Flowering  Apples  and  similar  things 
have  a  fair  representation,  and  such  plants  as  Prunus 
Davidiana.  and  the  dwarf  Almond  and  Magnolia  are  much 
appreciated.  Cytisuses  and  Cistuses  are  among  my  favour¬ 
ites,  though,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  latter  are  short¬ 
lived  here  because  of  their  tenderness.  Shrubby  Veronicas 
have  a  good  place,  and  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  such  dwarf 
Rhododendrons  as  prsecox,  dahuricum,  Wilsoni,  &c.  In 
truth,  all  dwarf  shrubs  are  favoured  here. 

Annuals  have  not  much  space,  though  a  certain  number 
are  grown  every  year  for  cutting,  for  border  decoration  in 
autumn,  and  to  cover  bare  spaces  Avhen  the  leaves  of  the 
bulbs  are  over.  Yet  I  think  these  annuals  deserve  to  be 
more  grown  in  other  gardens,  where  they  can  have  plenty 
of  space.  I  have  almost  given  up  Dahlia  growing,  as  I  find 
that  I  can  give  the  space  to  a  purpose  Avhich  pleases  me 
better.  Not  that  I  despise  the  Dahlia.  Far  from  it ;  but 
one  has  to  choose,  and  the  Dahlia  is  now  a  flower  which 
deserves  the  whole  devotion  of  its  grower  for  awhile,  and 
does  not  leave  him  much  to  give  to  the  many  things  which 
claim  his  attention  when  he  has  many  hardy  floAvers  to  look 
after.  Nor  have  I  much  to  say  about  vegetables,  Avhich  are 
generally  handed  over  to  the  care  of  my  “  handy  man,”  Avho 
also  looks  after  the  paths  and  the  many  sundries  Avhich  are 
ever  to  do  in  a  garden.  In  a  garden  like  mine  much  of  the 


work  devoh'es  on  oneself,  for  it  Avould  be  fatal  to  many 
things  to  alloAv  anyone  unversed  in  the  plants  it  contains 
to  meddle  much  Avith  a  border  or  a  rockery  full  of  good  bidbs 
and  floAvers.  Sometimes,  in  consequence,  things  groAv  untidy, 
and  within  recent  years  pressure  of  literary  Avork  has  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  attend  to  my  floAvers  as  I  should 
like.  HoAveA^er,  one  has  more  pleasure  in  Avorking  among 
them  than  in  merely  looking  at  what  another  has  done,  an(l 
with  all  the  difficulties  caused  by  want  of  time  and  frequent 
dl-health,  my  garden  yearly  grows  better  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  others  and  myself.  It  Avill  never  be  entireb^  to  my 
mind ;  for  one  constantly  sees  improvements  Avhich  could 
be  made,  but  its  contents  are  never-failing  sources  of 
pleasure  and  interest.— S.  Arxott. 


Notes  on  Fruit. 


Strawberries  in  Pots. 

The  early  plants  have  tliroAvn  up  the  trusses  strongly,  La 
Grosse  Sucre?,  Vicointe.sse  Hericart  cle  Thury,  and  Royal 
Sovereign  being  about  on  a  IcA-el,  the  earliest  setting  the  fruit 
freely  and  being  Avell  tliinned  are  advanced  in  swelling.  This 
should  be  accelerated  in  a  temperature  of  OOdeg  to  Godeg  at 
night  and  70deg  to  7odeg  by  day,  adA'ancing  to  SOdeg,  85deg,  or 
OOdeg  from  sun  heat,  maintaining  a  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  by  dampings  and  light  syringings  on  bright  after¬ 
noons. 

Y7hen  the  fruits  commence  ripening  (and  ripe  StraAA-berries 
ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  common  in  February  this  year)  a  drier 
atmosphere  Avill  improve  both  colour  and  flavour.  Plants 
adA'ancing  to  the  flowering  stage  must  not  be  hurried,  oOdeg 
to  5odeg  being  ample  by  artificial  means,  and  GOdeg  to  Godeg 
Avith  sun  heat  and  free  ventilation,  but  avoid  cold  draughts, 
especially  directly  upon  the:  plants. 

More  plants  should  be  .started  Avithout  dela3^  Siich  as  Noble, 
Ro^’al  SoA'ereign,  President,  Augu.ste  Nicaise,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  Janies  Veitch,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  afford  grand 
fruit;  but  for  qualitj',  Lucas,  Gunton  Park,  or  Dr.  Hogg,  Avith 
British  Queen  and  Cockscomb,  are  un.surpa.ssed,  and  should  iioav 
be  introduced.  In  order  to  maintain  the  .succession  unbroken, 
some  of  the  early  varieties,  such  as  La  Grosse  Sucree,  a  true 
stock  of  Keen’s  Seedling,  or  Sir  Harry,  all  excellent  for  home 
use,  should  noAv  be  introduced,  as  a  break  is  often  a  source  of 
complaint.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  aphides  in  the  stages 
preceding  floAvering,  fumigating  upon  the  fir.st  appearance,  for 
they  insinuate  themseh-es  into  tlie  opening  buds,  and  give  much 
trouble  unless  promptly  destroyed. — G. 

Young  Cucumber  Plants. 

Young  plants  raised  from  seid  .soAvn  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month  are  uoav  ready  for  transferring  to  the  ridges  or 
hillocks  in  the  Cucumber  house,  it  having  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  soil  placed  in  a  fsAV  days  to  become  thoroughly 
warmed.  Press  the  soil  gently,  yet  firmlj’-,  about  each  plant, 
place  a  stick  tO'  each,  and  secure  it  to  the  pivot  Avire  of  the 
trellis.  If  bright  sunshine  occurs  shade  lightly  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  prevent  flagging,  and  after  the  plants  become 
established  it  can  be  discontinued,  subjecting  them  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  Godeg, 
GOdeg  on  cold  nights  and  70deg  on  mild  nights,  and  70deg  to 
75deg  by  day,  Avith  SOdeg  to  OOdeg  from  sun  Iieat,  closing  early 
in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  maintain  that  heat,  and  advance  to 
90deg,  9odeg,  or  100d('g,  Avith  plenty  of  atniospheric  moisture 
on  fine  da^'s. — F. 

Vine  Eyes  and  Cut-backs. 

Buds  ma.v  uoav  be  imserted  in  pots,  pans,  or  squares  of  turf, 
taking  the  eyes  from  Avell  ripened  Avood,  filling  the  pots  or  pans 
Avith  light  loam,  and  inserting  the  buds  Avith  a  pinch  of  silver 
sand  and  .tin  beneath  the  surface,  plunging  the  pots  or  pans  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  SOdeg,  and  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of 
GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night.  Cut-backs  or  Vines  raised  from  eyes 
last  spring,  and  not  of  a  strength  for  fruiting  or  planting,  or  left 
over  from  the  latter,  should  be  cut  to  an  eye  or  tAvo,  as  near  the 
soil  as  possible,  dressing  the  cuts  carefully  Avith  styptic  or  patent 
knotting.  When  they  have  made  2in  of  groAvth,  shake  them  out 
of  the  pots  and  repot' in  turfy  loam,  rather  rough,  with  a^sprink- 
ling  of  crushed  bones,  finely  done  and  steamed,  Gin  or  7in  pots 
being  large  enough.  The  pots  niay  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat, 
but  Tt  is  not  essential.  ySuffioe  if  the  house  be  kept  at  a  proper 
temperature— GOdeg  to  Gfideg  at  night,  70deg  to  7odeg  by  day, 
advancing  to  SOdeg  or  S-ldeg,  or  even  90deg  from  sun  heat,  and 
the  Vines  are  trained  in  abundance  of  light. — G.  A. 
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Agapetes  niacrantha. 

This  semi-tropical  hardwoodecl  plant  is  another  of  those 
subjects  of  incomparable  beauty  but  which  are  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  British  gardens,  which  remaiks  we  had. 
occasion  to  make  when  writing  of  Jacobinia  chij  sostephana 
and  of  Paullinia  thalictrifolia.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Agapetes  macrantha  is  not  a  plant  to  supply  quantities  of 
“cut  flowers.”  It  was  introduced  so  far  back  as  1851  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited.  Plants  of  it  were 
staged  by  them  in  January,  1901,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  London.  Our  present  representa¬ 
tion  is  from  a  photograph  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  MTlliam 
Gardiner,  of  Harborne,  Birmingham,  whose  notes  we  append. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  waxy  consistency,  deeply  fine-ribbed, 
cream-coloured  flushed  wuth  pink,  and  with  deeper  V-shaped 
bars  of  the  same  colour.  They  are  Sin  long,  with  the  stalk. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Vaccinium  family  (Vaccinacese). 

.  Mr.  Gardiner  says:— “The  photo  is  of  a  plant  of  the 
remarkable  and  rare  Agapetes  (Thibaudia)  macrantha,  grown 
by  Mr.  Latham  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  and 
which  has  proved  interesting  to  several  high  authorities  iii 
matters  horticultural.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Burbidge,  of 
Dublin,  a  few  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  horticultural  papers, 
drew^  special  attention  to  the  plant  in  question  when 
describing  a  visit  to  the  Edgbaston  Garden  as  a  remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  its  kind.  The  photograph  represents 
the  old  specimen  in  the  most  floriferous  state  it  had  ever 
attained,  having  since  the  repotting  a  year  or  tw'o  ago 
made  extra  strong  growth  after  being  confined  and  somewhat 
neglected  for  several  years  previously.  Its  curiously  barred 
and  otherwise  iiiarktd  Chinese-laiitern-like  corollas,  which 
are  persistent  for  several  weeks,  ever  afford  much  interest  to 
the  visitors  to  the  Gardens.  The  plant  growvs  in  one  of  the 
cool  greenhouses.” 


Worth  Park,  Sussex. 


AVorth  Park  is  an  estate  of  considerable  size  and  magnificence, 
in  Sus.sex,  the  palatial  residence  being  within  easy  walking- 
distance  of  Three  Bridge.s  .station,  on  the  London  to  Brighton 
railway,  and  not  far  from  Crawley.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Montefiore,  nepliew  of  the  rvell-known  philanthropist, 
ami  liis  widow  still  maintains  its  good  features,  in  companion¬ 
ship  with  her  son,  Sir  Francis  Montefiore,  the  first  baronet  ofthe 
.second  creation.  The  gardens  are  in  high-class  keeping,  and  the 
grounds,  as  distinct  from  the  garden,  are  furnished  with  those 
tall  and  well-clothed  ornamental  Conifers  and  .stately  deciduous 
trees  which  at  all  times  enhance  the  scenic  splendour  of  private 
policies.  The  flower  garden,  the  grounds,  and  the  site  of  the 
fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  were  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Milner, 
V.H.M.,  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  English  landscape  gardeners 
at  the  present  day. 

My  visit  to  Worth  was  made  on  the  same  day  that  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  travelled  (for  their  annual  picnic)  to 
Paddockshurst.  and  as  I  also  undertook  a  journey  to  Jilgate 
House  and  walked  over  The  Forest  to  Sir  Weetman  Pearson’s 
estate  during  the  afternoon,  I  need  not  say  that  my  visits  to  each 
place  was  the  antithesis  of  leisurely.  My  impression  of  Worth 
Park,  however,  was  distinctly  sati.sfactory,  and  even  as  I  pen 
my  notes  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  can  i-ecall  the  lengthened 
avenue  leading  from  Three  Bridges  (or  near  there)  to  the  resL- 
-dence  and  the  gardens,  and  I  rvas  delighted  with  the  smooth  grass 
verges,  hacked  by  magnificent  clumps  of  Rhododendrons,  and 
these  again  merging  into  “virgin  forest,”  from  the  midst  of 
which  one  heard  the  peculiar  cockle-call  of  male  pheasants.  It 
.struck  me  too,  as  an  omen  of  good  things  in  store  in  the  garden 
proper,  when  I  saw  a  ivorkman  severing  the  seed  pods  from  the 
Rhododendron  shoots  as  I  advanced  along  that  avenue,  and 
assuredly  these  gorgeous  flowering  shrubs  will  repay  such  labour 
spent  on  them. 

The  garden  was  reached  from  a  path  near  the  mansion 
through  handsome  wooden  doors,  and  busy  among  his  Malniaison 
Carnations  ivas  Mr.  C’.  Allen,  the  head  gardener,  a  tall,  robust 
looking,  florid  man  of  most  amicable  disposition,  and  with  whom 
I  Avas  at  once  at  ease.  In  passing  to  the  body  of  the  garden,  Mr. 
.Alien  dreiv  attention  e.specially  to  a  .splendid  Mangolia  grandi- 
flora.  famous  for  its  longevity,  its  present  vigour,  size,  and  flori- 
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ferousness,  for  the  Mangolia  that  bespangles  itself  Avith  a  hundred 
siioAvy  globlets  nearly  every  spring  is  surely  to  be  called  fertile, 
and  fair  to  look  upon.  It  occupies  a  beautifully  .sheltered  corner, 
just  by  an  arcliAvay  on  the  gable  end  of  the  bothy,  and  near  a  glass 
range.'  Naturally,  Sir  Francis  Montefiore  is  proud  of  his  plant. 

Before  entering  the  plant  houses  Ave  traversed  the  hardy-plant 
and  fruit  garden,  and  though  I  had  insufficient  time  to  make 
note  of  Aarieties,  yet  Avas  there  evidence  of  things  Avell  Avorthy  of 
a  reference,  and  the  general  appearances  bespoke  a  .sy.stem  of 
judicious  practical  gardening.  A  chief  feature,  and  one  that 
must  be  very  enjoyable  to  lovers  of  hardy  flowers,  Avas  a  bed 
lately  filled  Avith  those  beautiful  Japanese  Iri.ses  that  are  gaining 
a  hol’d  on  the  public  taste,  and  having  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  the 
Improved  Old  CloA^e  Carnation  almost  by  the  side  of  them.  It 
Avas  a  very  happy  picture. 

Proceeding  to  the  kitchen  garden.  Avhich  is  reached  through 
a  strip  of  .shrubland  outside  the  Avalled-garden,  a  notable  feature 
here  is  a  tramsverse  frame  arcliAvay,  85yds  in  length,  covered  Avith 
cordon  and  other  foimis  of  Pear  trees.  This  kitchen  garden  is 
practically  ncAv,  and  the  soil  being  of  a  clay  and  lime  admixture, 
it  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  vegetables.  The  Wineberry 
and  bush  fruits  are  here  groAvn. 

In  noticing  this  Pear  arcliAvay,  one’s  mind  recalls  the  Camellia 
corridor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  and  this  corridor  is 
correctly  named.  It  is  a  corridor  around  a  crescent  AA’all,  and, 
entered  from  the  ornamental  grounds,  leads  in  a  Avide  bend  round 
the  Dutch  garden  to  the  residence.  The  back  Avail  cf  thi.s  covered 
Avalk  bears  Camellias,  Avhile  the  other  side  is  of  glass-casing,  and 
electric  lights  from  the-  hou.se  are  fitted  along  the  roof.  The 
Dutch  garden  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  style  I  have  seen.  Added 
to  these  features  are  a  maze  and  a  lake,  both  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  Avhich  is  surrounded  outAAardly  by  a  park,  and  it  com¬ 
mands  magnificent  .sylvan  A’ieAvs. 

Amongst  the  trees  and  shrubs  Avere  some  AA’ell  developed 
Philadelphuses,  Negundos,  Prunus  Pissardi,  Lady  Eleanor  Cath- 
cart  Rhododendrons,  Golden  Cupressus,  huge  buslies  of  Lavender, 
and  a  magnificent  aa  bite  Poplar  Avhose  .silverj'  leaves  tAvittered  and 
flashed  in  the  sunlight.  Ro.ses,  including  handsome  Crimson 
Ramblers  on  pillars,  groAV  Avell ;  and  of  Conifers  there  Avere  a  good 
group  of  Cedars,  and  a  handsome  Abies  pungens  glauca. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  of  the  glass  house  occupants.  Carnations 
have  been  mentioned,  and  that  charming  A’ariety  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  filled  the  entire  space  of  one  house.  In  the  different 
sorts  2.000  are  groAvn  annually.  At  the  back,  .so  to  speak,  of  the 
Carnation  houses,  Avere  Violet  pits  likely  to  yield  a  goodly  harve.st, 
and  in  pots,  if  I  remember  aright,  there  AAas  a  batch  of  St.  Joseph 
Strawberry  plants,  to  yield  fruits  during  October.  By  being  in 
pots  the  plants  could  be  .shifted  about  and  kept  in  the  shadie.st 
quarters. 

The  earliest  Peach  fruits  AA'cre  gleaned  on  Alay  21,  for  Mr. 
Allen  endeavours  tO'  have  both  early  crops  and  late.  By  the  aid 
of  the  estate  men,  he  transformed  a  lean-to  peachery  into  a  good 
span-roofed  house,  and  there  it  stands  quite  stout  and  sound. 
ImproA^ements  had  been  effected  on  a  vinery  of  Alicante  Grapes, 
AA'lio-so  tAventy  years  of  age  sit  lightly  on  them.  Entil  Mr.  Allen 
built  a  loAv  AA  all  Avithin  the  house,  there  had  been  nO'  inner  border, 
but  the  making  of  this  was  naturally  of  A'erj'  great  assi.stance  to 
the  Vines.  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes  are  each  .success- 
fidly  cropped.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  AAas  seen  luxuriating 
in  a  lean-to  house  facing  Avest,  the  plants  being  placed  on  fibre 
and  kept  n\oist  and  Avarm.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  clothed  the  back 
AAall,  Avhile  out  of  sight,  beneath  the  stage,  the  Rhubarb  croAvns 
are  forced  in  early  spring. 

Gardenias  are  a  speciality,  and  one  had  only  to  Avitness  the- 
plants  here,  to  make  sure  of  that.  Cuttings  are  .struck  in 
January,  and  by  July,  Avhen  I  aaus  there,  they  had  formed  bushy 
little  plants.  Perhaps  Mr.  Allen  may  be  tempted  to  send  a  line 
or  tAA'o  to  the  Journal,  detailing  his  very  successful  method  of 
culture.  In  one  of  the  houses — a  vinery  I  think — I  observed  a 
quantity  of  cut  Grasses,  all  of  them  tall,  ornamental  kinds 
harvested  from  the  Avoods,  fields  and  brooks  around,  and  laid  on 
the.  stages,  here,  to  dry  and  stiffen  for  use  in  table  decorations 
during  the  dull  months.  The  Palm  house  AAas  very  effectively 
arranged,  Avith  a  virgin  cork  erection  as  a  feature,  this  being 
draped  Avith  Lygodium  scandens  and  other  suitable  Ferns.  These 
useful  floAverless  plants — the  Ferns — Avere  also  utilised  to  clothe 
the  stage  AA’alls  in  the  Odontoglossum  house,  for  of  these,  and 
Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  and  Dendrobiums.  there  is  a  fine 
collection.  A  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossise  bore  six  large  floAvers, 
and  C.  Aucklandiae  had  so  many  as  fifteen.  But  here  I  must 
conclude. 

The  short  visit  to  Worth  Park  Avas  quite  refreshing,  and  I 
Avill  look  foi’Avard  to  a  repetition  of  its  scenes  at  a  future  date. 
Mr.  Allen  has  been  at  Worth  for  eleven  years — for  some  time  as 
foreman — but  .succeeded  to  the  headship  in  1898.  He  served  as 
an  apprentice  at  Castle  Hill,  North  Devon,  and  Avas  afterAA'ards, 
for  three  years,  at  Billingbear  Park,  Berks;  one  year  at  Hindlip 
Hall,  Worcestershire,  and  one  year  at  Leith  Hill,  Surrey. — 
J.  H.  D.  ■ 
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Muscats:  Planting  Young  Vines. 

On  page  567  (December  18)  I  advanced  a  few  remarks 
about  grafting  and  inarching  Muscats  on  established  Vines 
of  other  varieties.  I  will  now  deal  with  the  construction  of 
a  Vine  border  and  the  planting  of  young  Vines  to  form  an 
entire  house  of  this  increasingly •  popular  Grape.  I  have 
long  held  the  opinion  that  Vine  borders  are  generally  made 
much  wider  and  deeper  than  they  should  be,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Muscats.  The  great  point  is  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  soil  forming  the  border  thickly  permeated  with  active 
rootlets,  and  that  is  a  condition  which  seldom  prevails  in  a 
wide,  deep  border.  When  renovating  old  borders  I  have 


wai’ds,  will  secure  ample  and  perfect  drainage.  With  some 
cultivators  a  border  partially  inside  and  partially  out  finds 
great  favour,  but  for  Muscats  I  emphatically  pin  my  faith  on 
the  wholly  inside  one,  and  that  after  having  had  considerable 
experience  with  borders  of  both  types. 

The  important  question  of  soil  for  forming  the  compost 
now  arises,  and  although  cultivators  cannot  always  obtain 
exactly  the  kind  of  soil  they  prefer,  it  is  well  for  them  to 
have  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  kind  most  suitable,  and  then 
to  obtain  a  sample  which  approaches  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 
A  nut-brown  loam,  thoroughly  packed  with  fibre  slightly 
“  clingy  ”  rather  than  light,  with  suitable  additions,  will  grow 
Muscats  grandly.  Chop  the  squares  of  turves  into  four  or 
five  pieces,  and  to  every  eight  bushels  add  28lb  of  bonemeal. 
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often  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Vines  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  had  the  soil  at  their  disposal  been  curtailed 
by  one-half,  and  by  acting  on  that  principle  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  improving  many  Vines.  I  would  never  have  a 
Muscat  border  more  than  9ft  in  width  where  the  length  of 
rafter  is  16ft  or  18ft,  and  for  houses  with  shorter  rafters  a 
border  6ft  in  width  is  ample. 

A  suitable  depth  is  2ft  6in  at  one  side  and  2ft  at  the^ 
other,  allowing  the  bottom  to  slope  either  to  the  front  or 
middle  of  the  house,  according  to  convenience.  Three  inches 
of  concrete  should  then  be  placed  on  the  bottom,  a  circular 
drain-pipe  arranged  on  the  lowest  side  running  parallel  with 
the  house,  this  being  connected  with  cross  pipes  arranged 
4ft  apart.  Six  inches  of  broken  brickbats  placed  over  the 
pipes  and  covered  Avith  squares  of  turves,  grass  side  doAvn- 


(flowcrs  3ins.  Icng,  ratiual  size). 


6lb  of  sulphate  of  potash,  one  bushel  of  old  mortar,  and  a 
little  soot.  Turn  the  mixture  a  few  times,  and,  if  possible, 
place  it  in  the  Vine  border  a  feiv  Aveeks  before  planting  is 
done,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  settling,  Avhich  Avill  lessen  the 
necessity  for  treading  very  firmly,  Avhicli  often  does  more 
harni  than  good  if  the  soil  is  in  the  least  sticky.  A  strip  of 
border  4ft  in  Avidth  will  be  enough  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
and  a  wall  of  turves  arranged  so  as  to  interlace  e?mh  other 
Avill  form  a  good  boundary  for  this  first  section,  hebruary 
or  early  in  March  are  suitable  times  for  planting. 

After  incurring  a  considerable  amount  of  expense  in 
making  borders,  the  cultivator  naturally  likes  to  get  some 
return  in  the  shape  of  fruit  as  eaily  as  is  consistent  with 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  Vines.  M  ith  that  object  in 
view  I  strongly  advise  the  purchase  of  extra  strong,  Avelh 
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ripened  canes.  I  prefer  -what  are  known  as  cut-backs, 
although  many  rely  on  one-year-old  canes.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  two  or  three  bunches  may  be  taken  from  each 
Vine  the  following  year  after  planting  ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
do  this  when  one-year-old  canes  are  planted. 

After  having  tinned  the  Vines  out  of  their  pots  and  shaken 
the  bulk  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  any  damaged  or  unduly 
long  ones  should  be  cut  away,  and  those  remaining  spread  out 
evenly  and  covered  with  the  finer  portions  of  the  compost, 
a  few  extra  fibrous  pieces  of  turf  being  introduced  here  and 
there.  Tread  or  ram  the  surface  firmly ;  see  that  the  roots 
are  not  covered  with  more  than  Sin  or  4in  of  soil,  and  that 
there  is  a  slight  mound  around  the  stem  of  each  Vine  to 
allow  for  sinking.  The  rafters  of  many  houses  are  arranged 
4ft  apart,  and  that  represents  a  suitable  distance  at  which  to 
plant  Muscats  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  but  for  the  production 
of  large  bunches  an  extra  2ft  is  an  advantage.  When  the 
one-to-each  rafter  plan  is  adopted,  immediately  under  the 
rafter  is  a  good  position  ;  but  the  stem  of  the  Vine  should 
be  Gin  from  the  front  wall  instead  of  close  to  it.  The  latter 
is  a  mistake  often  made,  with  the  result  that  the  stem  is 
crushed  against  the  wall  after  a  few  years. 

One-year-old  canes  should  be  shortened  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground,  and  cut-backs  about  3ft  from  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  advisable  to  do  the  pruning  for  some  time  after 
planting,  or  bleeding  is  almost  sure  to  occur  thus  late  in  the 
s.eason.  An  excellent  plan  to  follow  is  to  rub  out  the  buds 
back  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  intended  to  shorten,  the  cutting 
back  of  the  cane  being  done  when  the  buds  left  have  started 
freely  into  growth.  There  is  then  no  danger  of  bleeding. 
A  strong  cane  will  often  send  a  shoot  to  the  top  of  the  house 
in  one  season  ;  but,  with  the  object  of  thickening  the  lower 
part,  I  like  to  stop  the  leader  when  it  has  made  4ft  of  growth. 
At  the  same  time,  rub.  out  the  small  laterals  which  can  be 
discerned  at  the  point  of  stopping.  This  will  cause  the  main 
bud  to  burst,  which  will  give  a  better  leader  than  that 
obtained  from  the  lateral  if  left. 

Some  cultivators  allow  the  laterals  on  a  young  Vine  to 
ramble  at  will  during  the  first  season,  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  root  action  ;  but  with  a  good  leader  I  think 
root  action  is  sufficiently  encouraged  by  stopping  the  laterals 
at  three  leaves  and  subsequent  shoots  closely,  and  this 
practice  generally  se'cures  a  stronger  cane  in  one  season  than 
by  the  rambling  method.  At  the  autumn  pruning  cut  the 
cane  to  within  4ft  or  5ft  of  the  previous  point  of  shorten¬ 
ing.  The  following  year  at  spring  time  leave  the  leader  an 
additional  foot  longer,  and  the  next  year  shorten  to  within 
15in  of  the  apex  of  the  house.  Such  methods  of  shortening 
may  not  allow  a  roof  to  be  covered  so  rapidly  as  some  recom¬ 
mend,  but  it  will  ensure  strong  and  sturdy  rods. 

In  order  to  get  a  very  quick  return  in  a  newly-planted 
house,  supernumerary  Vines  may  be  planted  midway  betw'een 
the  permanent  ones,  these  to  be  cropped  heavily  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  then  be  uprooted.  If  this  is  done,  I  strongly 
advise  the  “  supers  ”  to  be  planted  in  a  bricked  space,  which 
can  be  cleared  out  when  the  Vines  are  uprooted,  because  if 
they  are  cut  down  and  left  to  die  by  constantly  denuding  them 
of  growth,  the  roots  in  the  soil  decay  and  cause  the  spread 
of  a  fungus  to  the  roots  of  the  permanent  Vines.  Remarks 
on  established  Muscats  I  hope  to  supply  in  due  season. — 

OXWARI). 

- - 

American  Traders  and  “Imported”  Grapes. 

The  subjoined  paragraph  from  “  The  American  Agriculturist  ” 
iuoiishes  an  insiglit  of  the  ways  of  certain  traders  there,  which 
it  is  well  to  know  of.  The  paragraph  begins  thus  :  “  ‘  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record’  say.s  that  a  New  Jersey  man  boasted  at  lunch 
the  other  day  that  he  was  making  a  good  thing  by  raising  and 
selling  ‘  imported  ’  Grapes.  He  has  one  grapery  100ft  long, 
33ft  wide,  and  20ft  high.  Half  of  it  is  devoted  to  Muscats, 
which  are  set  6ft  apart.,  and  are  now'  six  years  old.  They 
average  501b  to  the  Vine.  The  bunches  average  2jlb  each,  ft 
would  be  no  trouble  to  grow  51b  bunches,  but  the  dealers  prefer 
^  weighing  about  a  pound  each.  Many  a  handsome  bunch 
of  Black  Hamburghs  sold  in  Philadelphia  is  grown  no  farther 
away  than  Germantown,  within  the  city  limits.  They  bring 
a  dollar  (4s.  2d.)  a  pound  now\  A  number  of  Connecticut  and 
r  "i  graperies  cater  to  the  New  York  market,  and  many 

01  those  who.  handle  tliese  Grapes  pile  it  on  heavy  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  about  the  ‘rich  and  luscious  clusters  that  could  only 
grow'  m  an  English  hothouse.’  Grapes  in  the  hothouse  need 
jilenty  of  water,  and  mildew'  is  avoided  by  means  of  ventilation 
and  using  sulphur  on  the  Vines.” 


The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  .subscribers  to  this  fund 
will  be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  on 
Friday,  February  13.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  4  p.m. 

Fixtures  for  1903. 

Under  our  list  of  fixtures  for  1903,  on  a  back  page,  will  be 
found  the  dates  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meetings 
for  the  year,  together  with  those  of  other  special  floricultural 
and  general  horticultural  societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committees  of  this  Society  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  S.W.  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Fellow's  of  the 
Society  will  also  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  3  p.m.  on  the 
same  date.  At  a.  general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  January  27, 
forty-eight  new'  Fellows  w'ere  elected,  amongst  them  being  the 
Countess  Fitzwilliam  and  Baron  de  Tessier,  making  a  total  of 
138  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Legal  Notes:  Fife  Potato  Merchants’  Claim. 

In  the  Court  of  Session  recently.  Lord  Kincairnej^  disposed 
of  an  action  by  Robert  Gold,  wholesale  Potato  merchant,  Leven, 
Fife,  against  James  M'Call,  Ferniehill,  for  payment  of 
£132  16s.  lid.,  the  balance  said  to  be  due  upon  goods  supplied 
by  the  pursuer  to  the  defender.  The  defender  averred  that  on 
October  23,  1901,  he  paid  £50  to  account,  for  which  he  had  not 
received  credit,  and  that  all  that  was  due  was  £87  19s.  5d., 
which  he  w'as  willing  to  pay.  The  pursuer  denied  that  the 
defender  had  paid  £50  on  October  23.  Lord  Kincairney  said 
the  onus  was  upon  the  defender  to  prove  that  the  £50  had  been 
paid  to  account,  and  his  lordship  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  not 
jiroved  his  case.  His  judgment,  therefore,  was  for  the  pursuer — ■ 
decree  as  concluded  for,  with  expenses. 

Veltch  Memorial  Fund. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  it  was 
decided  to  offer  to  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society  two  medals 
and  prizes  of  £5  each  for  competition  at  the  Chisw’ick  Show'  to 
be  held  on  September  29  and  two  following  days,  one  medal  and 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  fruit,  and  one  medal  and  prize  to 
vegetables.  It  was  also  decided  to  offer  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Counties  Fruit  and  Floricultural  Society  a  medal  and 
inlze  of  £5,  to  be  aw'arded  to  fruit;  also  to  Mr.  Hollard,  of  Clay- 
Cross,  Derbyshire,  a  Silver  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  faithful  services  to  horticulture,  extending  over  a  period  of 
sixty  years,  as  secretary  of  the.  Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society. 

It  W'as  further  resolved  to  contribute  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas 
towards  the  fund  being  raised  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  erection  of  a:  new'  hall  and  offices. 

Amendment  of  the  Pharmacy  Act 

A  change  in  the  law  as  to  the  sale  of  poisons  is  contemplated, 
which,  while  safeguarding  the  public  interest,  will  meet  the 
convenience  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  make  use  of 
poisonous  compounds  for  horticultural  purposes.  Hitherto  the 
law  has  required  that  such  compounds  should  be  sold  only  by 
properly  qualified  chemists ;  but  it  w'ould  be  manifestly  more  . 
convenient  that  articles  such  as  insecticides  and  w'eed  killers 
should  bo  readily  obtainable  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
oil  and  colourmen,  as  w'ell  as  chemists.  It  is  understood  that 
the  departmental  committee  on  poisons  wdll  report  to  the 
Privy  Council  and  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in 
the  law,  and  that  the  Government  will  shortly  bring  in  a  Bill 
amending  the  Pharmacy  Act  on  the  lines  .suggested  by  the 
poisons  committee,  providing  for  the  sale  by  licensed  traders,  in 
properly  labelled  and  sealed  bottles  or  packages.  The  time  i.s 
now  ripe,  therefore,  for  action  by  the  traders,  who  should  com¬ 
municate  with  either  Mr.  Thos.  G.  Dobbs,  24,  Sansome  Sti-eet, 
Worcester,  or  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  234,  Borough  High  Street, 
London,  S.E. 
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Societies’  Syllabuses— Schedules'  and  Reports. 

We  liave  received  publications  under  one  or  other  of  the 
above  headings  from  the  secretaries  of  the  following  societies: 
Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion;  the  National  Dahlia;  National  Sweet  Pea;  Waterford 
Horticultural ;  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Southamp¬ 
ton ;  and  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  and  Floral  Fete. 

Gardening  Appointments. 

Mr.  H.  Weaver,  for  the  last  seven  years  foreman  under  the. 
late  Mr.  A.  Calder,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Duff-Arton-Smith,  E.sq., 
Vand  Park,  near  Bangor,  North  Wales,  has  been  engaged  to 
.succeed  Mr.  A.  Calder.  *  Mr.  G.  Tyler,  head  gardener 
to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jones,  PI  as-y-Bryn,  near  Carnarvon,  North  Wales, 
lias  been  engaged  to  T.  E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  the  same  ]ilace. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  above  society  will  be  held, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  the  Club  Room, 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday, 
February  10,  at  12.45  p.m.  Business:  1.  To  consider  arrange¬ 
ments  for  proposed,  exhibition  at  Manchester.  2.  To  draw  up 
schedule  for  that  exhibition.  3.  Other  business. — P.  W. 
Tulloch,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  spring  session  was  recently  held 
in  the  Vniversity  buildings  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Council),  when  Professor  Hillhouse,  F.L.S.  (the  president  of  the 
association)  gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture, 
entitled  ■’  Vegetable  Mechanics.”  A  series  of  experiments, 
cliagi’ams,  and  photographic  lantern  slides  enhanced  the  .subject, 
representing  the  various  organisations  of  plants  and  trees  in 
regard  to  tensibility  and  stability  to  resist  more  e.specially  the 
force  of  high  winds  and  other  opposing  forces.  The  lecture  was 
highly  appreciated,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  popular  professor. 

Chiswick  Trials,  1903. 

Cactus  Dahlias  and  Border  Chrysanthemums,  only  varieties 
introduced  during  the  last  five  years.  German  Irises^ — Flags. 
Phloxes,  new  varieties.  Poppies — seed  to  be  sent  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  Potatoes,  new  varieties.  N.B. — They  mu.st  be  named 
when  sent;  twenty  tubers  of  each.  Tomatoes,  new  varieties, 
named;  twenty  seeds  of  each.  Peas-,  new  varieties,  named; 
half-pint  of  seed-,  to  be  sent  as  above.  French  Beans,  dwarf  and 
climbing,  half-pint  of  seed.  Anyone  wishing  to  contribute  any 
of  the  above  for  trial  is  I'equested  to  send  two  plants  of  each 
to  Superintendent,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  W. 

The  Horticultural  Hall. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  1902  has  been  publi.shed.  It  is  interesting,  and  .shows  a 
state  of  great  progress  in  additions  to  the  Fellowships.  En- 
fortunatel3',  honever,  the  momentous  que.stion  of  the  hall  is 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  causes  one  to  ask  whether  the 
C’ouncil  reciognises  the  fact  that  the  Fellows  were  not  prepared 
to  leave  the  whole  scheme  of  arranging  the  plans  and  erecting 
the  new  liall  to  the  Council  without  having  even  the  right  of 
making  suggestions.  When  the  special  general  meeting,  held 
on  March  21  last,  approved  of  the  principle  of  building  a  new 
hall,  and  authorised  the  Council  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
enable  the  building  to  be  opened  in  the  year  1904,  this  was 
virtually  a  mere  delegation  of  powers  pi'ovisionall.v,  and  a 
placing  of  the  matter  in  their  hands  as  the  working  executive 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Fellows.  Not  for  one  moment  did  these 
imagine  that  thej'  were  abdicating  their  functions  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Satis-fied  in  the  hour  of  victorj-  (for  was  it  not  a  fight  to 
obtain  acceptance  of  the  hall  scheme?),  the  Fellows  dispei’scd, 
only  to  find  later  on  that  the  Council  intended  to  close  the 
matter  without  submitting  it  to  the  next  general  meeting. 
Those  who  have  criticised  the  plans  since  their  publication  have 
not  a.spersed  the  honest of  intention  of  tlie  Council.  They 
have  exercised  their  right  of  expressing  their  disapproval  of  the 
plans  through,  the  medium  of  the  Press  (disapproval  in  numbers 
to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths,  be  it  noted),  pending  the  meeting 
next  week,  when  they  expect  the  Council  to  submit  these  plans 
for  their  ratification. 


No  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  for  1903. 

In  place  of  the  usual  exhibition  of  British  grown  fruit  which 
has  been  held  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Crj'stal  Palace, 
&.vdenham,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Societ,v  have 
resolved  to  hold  a  joint  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibition  and  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  the  show  to  extend 
over  three  da.ys,  the  dates  being  the  last  two  in  September  and 
October  1. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

Almost  continuous  raiji  and  high  southerly  winds  have  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  past  week.  This  has  caused  great  floods  in 
many  districts  of  the  countrju  Sunday,  however,  was  a  good 
fair  da3^  Monday  also  was  bright  and  pleasant,  with  6deg  fro.st 
during  the  night.-  B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  month  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  Ha^'- 
ward’s  Heath,  was  2.Glin,  being  0.35in  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.60in  on  the  4th.  Rain  (or  snow)  fell  on 
twentj'-one  dar’s.  The  maximum  temperature  was  52deg  on  tho 
2nd.  4th,  5th,  and  27th;  the  minimum  ISdeg  on  the  loth. 
Dlean  maximum,  44.13clcg;  mean  minimum,  35.09deg ;  mean 
temperature,  39.()ldeg ;  1.35deg  above  the  average. — R.  I. 

The  Weather  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Inverness. 

Hie  torrential  rains  of  last  week,  and  the  accompanjdng  winds, 
swelled  the  waters  of  the  rivers  here  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Ness  has  come  down  in  high  flood,  so  that  the  beautiful 
islands  ai’e  .submerged,  and  the  rushing  water  is  almost  over¬ 
flowing  its  banks  as  it  flows  through  the  town.  The  Spey  river 
is  a  beautiful  sight.  Near  its  entrance  to  the  Dloraj^  Firth,  on 
Saturday,  it  was  about  a  mile  in  width.  Throughout  its  cour.'-e 
much  damage  has  been  done  to  Turnip  fields,  bridges,  Ac.  Mr. 
Rae,  Tugnet,  had  his  garden  and  greenhouse  completely  sub¬ 
merged.  Fir  trees  have  also  been  uprooted  lyy  the  water  in  its 
course  and  cai’ried  away. — X. 

The  Weather  in  Hamilton  District. 

Last  week  was  a  record  one  here  for  continuous  stormy 
weather.  Ever\’  day  was  characterised  with  high  winds  and 
drenching  rains,  with  the  re.sidt  that  a  gooj  deal  of  damage  by 
flooding  has  been  done  up  and  down  the  country.  The. same 
.date  of  matters  appears  to  have  been  pi'ott.v  general  all  over 
Scotland.  Saturday  night,  however,  had  brought  about  a  more 
agreeable  change.  The  rain  gave  wa.y  to  a  pleasairt  touch  of 
frost,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  surrounding  hills  were  once 
again  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  snow.  During  tho  day  snow 
began  to  fall  heavily'  on  the  low  grounds,  but  did  not  lie  much. 
To-day  (Monday),  though  there  were  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
during  the  night,  the  ground  is  onh*  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  snow. — D.  G. 


MeteoPolo:|ical  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

1 

Bain, 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

1903. 

January. 

At  9  A.M.  ^ 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

43 

CQ 

<S> 

A 

to 

S 

Lowest. 

__  . 

dep. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...25 

s.w. 

48  9 

45-3 

54-6 

460 

0  02 

40  5 

40-4 

43  5 

43  7 

Monday  ...26 

s.w. 

51-1 

490 

52-1 

47-5 

— 

42-2 

41-3 

43  5 

41  8 

Tuesday  ...27 

w.s.w. 

51-6 

480 

62-4 

49-5 

0-36 

43-9 

42-3 

43  7 

43  2 

Wed’sday  28 

s.w. 

46-4 

44  9 

48-4 

390 

— 

44-0 

43-3 

43  9 

31-5 

Thursday  29 

s.w. 

42-6 

40  7 

49-9 

39-0 

— 

42-1 

43  3 

44-1 

29  0 

Friday  ...30 

s.w. 

46-4 

42-9 

50-1 

42  2 

— 

42-6 

43-3 

44-3 

393 

Saturday  31 

s.w. 

42‘7 

39-9 

50-3 

40-3 

C-13 

43-1 

43-5 

44-5 

35-3 

Total. 

Means  ... 

47-1 

44  8 

51-1 

43-4 

051 

42  6 

42-5 

43  9 

38-4 

Very  inikl  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week,  with  drying 
wind  and  bright  sunshine  on  several  days.  The  mean  maxinmin  for 
the  last  seven  days  of  January,  1902,  was  411  deg.,  the  mininuun 
32’3  deg.,  while  the  rainfall  for  the  sameijcriod  was  0'33  ins. 
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Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  January  27th. 

Pre.sent :  Mr.  A.  Michael  tin  the  chair);  Messrs.  Hooper, 
Baker,  Odell,  Saunders.  Worsdeli,  Worsley;  Drs.  Cooke  and 
Rendle  ;  Prof.  A.  H.  Cliurch,  Revs.  H.  Ellacoinbe,  W.  Wilks,  and 
O.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Teas  Attacked  by  Grubs. — Mr.  Saunders  gave  the  following 
report  upon  the  specimens  brought  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the  last 
meeting :  “  I  have  examined  a  considerable  number  of  the 

damaged  Peas  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee,  and  I  cannot  say  definitely  by  what  insect  they  have 
been  injured.  .  The  weevdl  (Bruchus  pisi)  certainly  is  not  the 
culprit.  Many  of  them  appear  to  me  to  have  been  attacked  by 
the  “Pea  moth”  (Grapholitha  pisana),  but  I  cannot  find  any 
trace  of  the  insect ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the 
moth  lays  her  eggs  on  the  pods  when  they  are  quite  young, 
whence  the  little  caterpillars  make  their  way  into  the  pods  and 
feed  on  the  Peas.  When  full  grown  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
become  chrysalids  in  the  soil.  A  few  of  the  Peas  were  attacked 
by  mites,  which  were  feeding  on  them  in  considerable  numbers  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  mischief; 
but  I  think  not.  or  I  should  have  found  them  in  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Peas.  The  mites,  no  doubt,  only  attacked  the 
Peas  after  they  had  been  placed  in  store,  and  any  receptacle 
in  which  they  were  placed  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.;  scald¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method,  if  it  be  practicable. 
If  any  Peas  attacked  by  mites  were  sown  no  harm  would  be 
done.  Some  I  examined  would  not  have  germinated,  but  the 
pest  would  not  spread  in  the  ground.  If  the  Peas  were  injured 
by  the  caterpillars  I  have  mentioned,  it  would  be  well,  if  not 
too  late,  to  bury  the  top  3in  of  soil  on  which  they  grew  as 
deeply  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  moths  from  leaving  the 
chrysalides  later  on.  The  mites  had  appeared,  no  doubt,  after 
harvesting.” 

Weevilled  Peas. — Mr.  A.  Sutton  sent  .specimens  for  comparison 
with  those  brought  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  which  the  hole  was  quite 
irregular  in  shape,  whereas  it  is,  perfectly  circular  if  caused 
by  the  weevil :  “  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th 
inst.,  I  now  send  you  three  samples  of  weevilled  Peas,  as  a  com¬ 
parison  between  these  and  the  maggoty  seeds  you  sent  me, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  yourself,  and  possibly  also  to  the 
Committee  on  Tuesday.  Sample  No.  1  are  English  grown  early 
round  Peas  of  harvest  1901,  with  a  few  of  harvest  1900.  Both 
these  seasons  were  exceptionally  hot  and  dry,  and  it  is  only 
in  such  seasons  that  we  find  English  grown  Peas  at  all  weevilled. 
Broad  Beans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  often  attacked 
by  these  insects  than  Peas,  but  in  such  a  wet,  cold  summer  as 
the  last,  the  damage  is  very  slight  indeed.  In  1900  and  1901  a 
large  quantity  of  beans  were  badly  weevilled.  Sample  No.  2  is 
a  sample  of  “  wrinkled  ”  peas  “  Champion  of  England  ”  Canadian 
grown,  of  harvest  1900.  These  you  will  find  also  show  the  distinct 
clean  circular  opening  made  by  the  weevil  in  its  escape  from  the 
seed.  As  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  I  never  recollect  seeing  a 
sample  of  English  grown  M’rinkled  Peas  weevilled.  No.  3  is  a 
sample  of  French  Sugar  Peas  also  weevilled,  and  you  will  find  the 
dead  insects  inside  some  of  these  seeds.  These  are  of  harvest 
1901.” 

Sclerotiuni  on  Liliuni  flower  stalks. — Hr.  Cooke  reported  on  the 
specimen  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Holmes,  having  a 
black  sclerotium  on  the  flower  stalks  of  Lilium  candidum. 

“  In  so  far  as  a  sclerotium  can  be  determined  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  one  which  is  common  on  the  stems  of  Heracleum  and 
other  IJmbelliferEe,  and  I  think  was  called  in  olden  time  Sclero¬ 
tium  durum,  when  it  was  also  recognised  (see  Handbook, 
page  601),  as  the  origin  of  the  mould  Botrytis,  or  Polyactis 
cinerea.  Berkeley  described  a  mould  on  Lily  stems  as  Ovularia 
elliptica,  for  which  I  afterwards  suggested  Botrytis  elliptica. 
Marshall  Ward,  in  his  paper  on  Lily  disease,  seems  to  have  made 
acquaintance  with  the  same  mould,  which  he  simply  calls  Botrytis. 
Massee  recently,  in  Journal,  R.H.S.,  figures  the  mould  under  the 
name  of  Botrytis  cinerea.  Possibly  there  is  only  one  mould,  and 
that  one  the  old  Botrytis  cinerea.  But,  now,  in  latter  days,  this 
mould  is  regarded  as  the  conidia  of  a.  Peziza,  under  the  name  of 
Sclerotinia  Fuckeliana,  and  perhaps  some  others  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
little  black  Sclerotium,  the  mould,  and  the  Peziza,  are  regarded 
as  phases  or  conditions  of  the  same  fungus.” 

Dead  Horse  Chestnut  Trees. — Hr.  Cooke  also  communicated 
the  following  report  :  — “  Since  the  last  meeting  of  Committee  I 
have  been  consulted  as  to  the  death  of  some  old  Horse  Chestnut 
trees  in  Greenwich  Park  ;  which  has  been  caused,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed,  by  a  fungus  which  appears  externally  on  the  bark — and 
internally,  in  a  plentiful  mycelium  between  the  bark  and  wood. 
The  species  credited  with  this  destruction  is  Stereum  purpureum, 
although,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  neither  Hartig,  or  any  other  of 
the  German  authorities  on  the  parasites  of  forest  trees,  have 
mentioned  this  species  as  suspected  of  causing  disease  or  death. 
It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  yellow  Stereum  hirsutum, 
which  is  so  common  on  all  dead  w'ood  as  a  saprophyte,  is  capable 


also  of  becoming  parasitic,  and,  entering  by  wounds  in  the  bark, 
causes  destruction  of  living  trees.  Hence  it  is  not  so  improbable 
that  Stereum  purpureum  may  also  be  capable  of  becoming  a  para¬ 
site.  Another  phase  of  this  subject  is  interesting.  Not  long 
since  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Committee  that  a  paper 
had  been  published  which  contended  that  this  same  fungus  was 
the  cause  of  ‘  silver  leaf’  in  stone  fruit  trees.” 

Araucaria  Bidwilli.  Cone. — Mr.  F.  Bull,  Southport,  sent  a 
cone  of  this  tree,  which  is  the  first  it  has  borne  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  tree  is  about  40ft  in  height.  Hr.  Masters  observes 
that  it  fruited^at  Kew  in  1873  (see  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  1873, 
page  561.  fig.  73).  As  the  tree  requires  a  great  deal  of  space,  it 
is  not  likely  that  there  are  many  specimen.s  outside  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  seeds  are'  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Australia. 

Campanula  rotund  if  eilia,  diseased. — Mr.  AVorsdell  exhibited 
specimens  in  which  the  flower-buds  were  attacked  by  Cecidomyia 
campanula?,  and  presented  a  swollen  appearance. 

Pelanionium  .stipules,  use  of. — Mr.  Havidson,  Fanners,  Wick¬ 
ham  Bishops,  Essex,  described  an  experience  indicating  a  special 
use  of  these  organs:  “Some  time  ago  I  was  struck  with  the 
‘  nursing  ’  properties  of  the  stipules  of  Pelargoniums,  which,  when 
grown  cold  in  winter,  lose  their  leaves.  If,  for  the  sake  of  tidi- 
2iess,  the  withered  stipules  are  also  removed,  the  buds  are  A'ery 
slow  to  break  in  spring;  but  if  the  stipules  are  left  on.  the  buds 
break  much  more  readily,  a  fact  which  I  found  to  be  due  to 
their  holding  moisture,  and  thus  softening  the  skin.  Harwin 
has  observed  that  stipules  sometimes  serve  to  hold  water.” 

Club-root  in  ( ' rucif erce .■ — In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  remedies, 
Mr.  Massee  wrote  as  follows  :  “  The  germs  are  hungered  out,  if 
the  soil  is  kept  free  from  cruciferous  plants — cidtivated  and  wild 
— for  four  years;  their  exit  being  hastened  by  the  use  of  lime. 
As  it  would  be  at  least  inconvenient  to  cease  growing  ‘greens’ 
for  such  an  extended  period,  the  following  plan  might  be  adopted  : 
As  much  quicklime  as  is  compatible  with  the  health,  growth  of 
Turnips,  Sprouts,  &c.,  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  6in  to  8in.  Just  now  is  the  time  for  this,  as 
the  germs  will  soon  begin  to  be  on  the  run.  If  gas  lime  is  used, 
a  layer,  about  lin  thick,  sprinkled  on  the  surface  should  remain 
for  four  weeks,  and  then  be  pointed  into  the  upper  6in  of  soil. 

planting  should  be  attempted  until  after  the  gas  lime  has 
been  on  the  soil  for  at  least  six  weeks.  The  great  bulk  of 
plants  are  inoculated  when  quite  seedlings,  and  those  that  escape 
for  the  first  six  weeks  of  their  existence  do  not,  as  a  rule,  become 
diseased  when  planted  in  infected  .soil.”  Mr.  Baker  added  some 
interesting  remarks  upon  his  experience.  He  said  that  a  badly 
infected  soil  should  have  all  cruciferous  plants  rigidl.y  excluded 
for  four  years,  and  Shepherd’s  Purse,  which  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked,  should  be  entirely  weeded  out.  The  fungus  could  not  cross 
a  narrow  path,  but  could  easily  be  transmitted  by  garden  instru¬ 
ments,  or  by  the  sole,  &c. ,  of  boots.  Superphosphates  were 
rather  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  whereas  basic 
slag  was  less  so.  Mr.  Worsley  had  found  gas  lime  to  have  been 
quite  effective. 

Ismene  calatkina,  bulb  germinating. — Mr.  Worsley  observed 
that  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  before  any 
leaf-growth  takes  place,  it  forms  a  bulb  and  continually  lose.s 
moisture,  so  that  its  weight  diminishes  from  that  of  the  seed 
to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent;  so  that  while  ten  seeds  weigh 
lOoz,  it  requires  forty-four  of  the  small  bulblets  to  weigh  that 
amount.  Besides  water,  it  is  known  that  all  seeds  lose  weight, 
as  carbon  is  lost  in  respiration,  which  generates  energy  required 
for  vital  processes  displayed  in  growdh. 

Bristol  Gardeners :  Renovation  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Renovation  of  old  fruit  trees  wus  the  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  meeting  on  January  29,  Mr.  Neve,  member  of  the  Reading 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  being  the  lecturer.  Be  it  said 
for  the  Bristol  gardeners  they  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gardening  fraternity  of  the  district.  The  renova¬ 
tion  of  old  fruit  trees,  the  lecturer  remarked,  was  not  the  difficult 
task  which  many  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  by  a  little  careful 
handling  trees  of  eighty  years  of  age  could  be  turned  from  the 
unprofitable  to  the  profitable.  He  strongly  advised  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  surface  roots,  and  this  was  best  brought  about 
by  top-dressing  with  good  farmyard  manure  and  good  waterings 
of  liquid  manure  from  the  farm,  forking  the  ground  lightly,  and 
not  using  the  spade,  which  he  considered  detrimental.  Pruning 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  renovation  of  old  trees, 
which  should  be  most  carefully  done,  cutting  away  all  spindly 
shoots,  and  regulating  the  growth  sO'  as  to  let  sun  and  air  have 
full  play.  Insects  were  often  a  sort  of  wmrry,  and  Mr.  Neve  gave 
full  instructions  for  their  destruction  and  prevention.  Mr.  Bin- 
field,  Old  Sneyd  Park  Gardens,  occupied  the  chair.  Prizes  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables  were  aw’arded  to  Colonel  Baines  (gardener, 
Mr.  Young),  Mr.  Francis  Tagart  (gardener,  Mr.  Binfield),  and  to 
Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener, Mr.  Orchard).  Certificates  of  merit  went 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  Wliite),  for  Hendrobium 
nobile;  Mr.  J.  M.  Harris  (gardener,  Mr.  Venn),  for  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Heeds  (gardener,  Mr.  Ayliffe) 
for  an  album  of  dried  flow-ers. — H.  K. 
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Pear  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 


This  favourite  early  dessert 
Pear  requires  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  us.  It  is  a  finely 
flavoured  Pear,  ripe  in  October, 
bearing  usually  very  abundant 
crops  (as  Pears  yield),  and  is  a 
variety  recommendable  for 
market  culture,  it  succeeding  as 
a  pyramid  on  the  Quince.  But 
on  any  form  it  is  reliable,  and 
those  vho  would  adopt  cordon 
Pears,  so  ably  advocated  in  our 
recent  issues  by  Mr.  A.  Petts, 
would  do  well  to  make  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  one  of  their 
first  half-dozen  varieties.  It  is 
a  good  Pear  for  pot  culture. 

Dr.  Hogg  says :  “  This  valu¬ 

able  Pear  was  raised  at  Av- 
ranches  about  the  year  1788,  by 
M.  Longueval,  who  at  first 
named  it  simple  “  Louise  ”  ;  but 
subsequently  added  Bonne,  and 
it  thenceforth  became  known  as 
“  Bonne  Louise  d’Avranches.” 
Some  years  ago  (and  possibly 
still)  the  original  tree  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  garden  where  it 
was  raised.” 

The  flesh  is  white,  buttery, 
and  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary 
and  brisk  vinous  flavour.  Our 
illustration  of  two  fruits  on  one 
shoot  is  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Charles  Jones,  Ote  Hall, 
Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 


Pear,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 


Manchester  Botanical. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  Manchester  and  the  Northern 
Counties  was  held  recently  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Parlour  at  the 
Town  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Royle)  presided.  There  was 
only  a  small  attendance.  The  Lord  Mayor  formally  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  report,  which  has  been  published  in  the 
“Manchester  Guardian,”  and  which  showed  -a  deficit  of 
£806  9s.  8d.  on  the  year’s  working,  increa.sing  the  overdraft  at  the 
bank  tO'  £8,196  17s.  5d.  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  said  the  weather 
had  been  very  much  against  the  success  of  the  shows  held  during 
the  past  year.  The  receipts  at  the  gates  showed  a  falling  off  of 
about  £500  as  compared  with  the  next  previous  year. 

After  discussion  the  report  was  adopted,  the  oSicers  were 
elected,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed. 

Chester  Paxton:  Flower  Show. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Gro^svenor 
Museum  on  Saturday,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  N.  F. 
Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens.  Tlie  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
on  “  How  to  Improve  Our  Exhibitions.”  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  the 
hon.  sec.  of  the  society,  in  introducing  the  subject,  gave  a  short 
epitome  of  the  educationah  work  of  the  society,  and  traced  the 
progress  of  its  exhibitions  from  the  time  when  they  were  first 
instituted  in  the  Museum  some  sixteen  years  ago.  Although  they 
■were  at  that  time  of  a  non-competitive  character,  they  neverthe¬ 
less  were  very  successful,  and  served  a  good  purpose  in  promoting 
the  cultui'e  of  hardy  fruits  throughout  Cheshire  and  Noi'th  Wales. 

He  pointed  out  that  after  a  few  years  th'ey  outgrew  the  avail¬ 
able  space  at  the  Museum,  the  Town  Hall  having  sincei  been 
granted  for  this  purpose.  The  popularity  which  the  society  had 
attained  was,  he  contended,  largely  due  to  the  beautiful  exhibits 
of  Chrysanthemums  which  liad  been  so  much  admired  at  thc'  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  late  years.  The  table  decorations  done  by  ladies  had 
also,  he  said,  contributed  to  this  popularity,  as  well  as  the  clas.ses 
for  Graiies,  bottled  fruits,  &c. 

Mr.  Miln  pleaded  for  greater  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
classes  for  single  and  naturally-grown  Chrysanthemums,  and 
strongly  advised  doing  away  with  the  old-fashioned  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  boxes  in  favour  of  vases,  in  which  the  blooms  could  be 
seen  to  much  better  advantage.  In  conclusion,  he  also  strongly 
urged  the  claims  of  hardy-grown  fruits,  and  hoped  these  would 
never  be  neglected  at  tlie  expen.se  of  the  other  classes.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  chairman,  Mr.  John 
Weaver,  Mr.  Robert  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  "took  part. 
Several  improvements  were  sugge.sted,  all  of  which  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  committee  when  preparing  the  prize 
schedule  of  the  exhibition  for  the  present  year.  The  meeting 
closed  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks. 


[pswicli  Mutaal  Improvement. 

This  flourishing  society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  29th 
ult.,  the  President,  Mr. 'R.  C.  Notcutt,  presiding  over  a  good 
attendance.  A  most  sati.sfactory  report  and  balance-sheet  was 
presented  by  the  committee,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The 
membership  shows  a  steady  increase,  the  number  now  standing  at 
136.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a  total  incou^e  of  £27  11s.  3id.,  and 
an  expenditure  of  £14  15s.  Id.,  leaving  the  sum  of  £12  16s.  2^6. 
balance  in  hand.  Mr.  Notciitt  was  re-elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  V.M.H.,  was  added  to  the 
list  of  vice-presidents.  All  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
re-elected,  together  with  the  energetic  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  W .  E.  Close, 
all  the  officials  receiving  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  for 
their  services. — E.  G. 


Reading  Gardeners:  Primulas. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  26th  ult.,  nearly  two  hundred 
members  of  the  above  association  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  range  of 
glass  houses  recently  erected  by  Me.ssrs.  Sutton  and  Son.s  to 
inspect  the  magnificent  collection  of  Primulas  raised  by  the  firm. 
The  exhibits  consisted  of  13,000  plants  in  thirty-eight  varieties, 
and,  needless  to  say,  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent.  In  the 
evening  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  in  the  club- 
room,  and  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  of  Bear  Wood  Gardens,  the  vice-chair¬ 
man,  presided  over  a  record  attendance  of  members.  Great  dis¬ 
appointment  was  felt  that  through  illness  the  newly-elected  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell,  was  unable  to  give  his  subject,  “The 
Making  of  Sprays  and  Buttonholes,”  but  fortunately  Mr.  J. 
Gibson  of  Danesfield  Gardens,  and  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  of  Park  Place 
Gardens,  kindly  filled  the  evening  with  “  Winter  Tomatoes  ”  and 
“Hardy  Winter  Berried  Plants”  respectively.  In  dealing  with 
“Winter  Tomatoes”  Mr.  Gibson  gave  some  very  lucid  remarks 
on  the  general  culture,  emphasising  the  fact  that  two  vei-y  im¬ 
portant  essentials  towards  success  were  to  sow  the  seed  at  the 
proper  time — about  the  third  iveek  in  July — and  to  keep  the 
plants  sturdy.  Winter  Beauty  was  found  to  be  the  best  variety 
tor  the  purpose.  Many  questions  were  asked,  especially  Avith 
reference  to  planting  out  versus  potting,  temperature,  dressing, 
ventilation,  Ac.  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  paper  dealt  with  the  majority 
of  plants  v'hicli  produce  berries  during  the  Avinter  months,  includ- 
ino-  the  Holly,  Mistletoe,  Common  Yew,  Hips  and  IlaAvs,  Pyrus, 
Viburnums,  Laurustinus,  Ivy,  Berberries,  Pernettias,  Myrtle,  Ac. 
Those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  Avere  Messrs.  Barnes. 
Iggulden,  Wicks,  Attivood,  Challis.  Burfitt.  Judd,  Cox,  Lever, 
Cretchlej%  Alexander,  Lees,  Neve,  Smetlnvick,  Harris,  and  Pope. 

The  onlv  exhibit  Avas  eight  dishes  of  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty 
Tomato,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gibson.  The  fruits  were  of  splendid 
colour  and  exceedingly  sound.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
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accorded  to  the  two  f^entleineii  who  had  kindly  come  forward  at 
RO  .sliort  a  notice  and  provided  such  a  pleasant  evening.  Nine  new 
members  were  elected. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’ :  Sseds. 

The  members  of  the  above  association  held  their  usual  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  26th,  when  Mr.  G.  Brooks,  of  Clifton,  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  entitled  “  A  Chat  About  Seeds.”  Mr.  Brooks 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  which  the  large  seed 
growers  adopt  to  keep  their  crops  true  to  name,  and  up  to  the 
standard  of  perfection  of  the  different  varieties.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  seeds  were  grown  abroad,  owing 
to  the  climatic  conditions  being  more  favourable  to  the  perfect 
ripening  of  many  varieties,  mentioning  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  California  as  the  principal  seed  growing  countries.  The 
testing  of  the  germinating  power  of  the  seeds  was  then  dealt 
with,  and  he  said  that  70  per  cent,  of  any  samxjle  must  be  good 
ere  it  is  passed.  Mr.  Brooks  also  said  that  gardeners  should 
not  sow  their  seeds  until  the  ground  was  in  good  condition, 
then  the  seedsman  Avould  not  be  blamed  so  often  for  bad  seed. 
A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Kenward,  Daniels, 
Sharratt,  Powell,  Harris,  Woodward,  Duff,  Pegler,  Jones,  and 
Reece  took  part.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Brooks  for  his  paper,  which  was  much  appreciated.  The 
society’s  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jones  for 
three  magnificent  white  Primulas;  also  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
C’leverley  for  a  well-flowered  C’ycJamen,  Mr.  Sharratt  being  the 
winner  of  a  prize  offered  for  three  heads  of  Seakale.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Daniels  presided  over  a  good  attendance. — J.  Peglee. 

Scoltish  Horticultural. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  year  of  this  association  was  held 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Square  oji  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendancei  of  members.  Mr.  Charles 
Comfort,  ex-president,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  After  election  of  members  nominated  at  last  meeting 
— and  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  membership — 
Mr.  C’omfort,  then,  in  a  very  elo([uent  and  apposite  speech,  took 
farewell  of  the  association  as  its  president.  He  thanked  the 
members  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  he  had  received  from  all 
with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  and  the  pleasure  it  had  at 
all  times  given  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  most  prosperous 
existing  horticultural  association,  in  all  its  various  operations 
and  phases,  and  narrated  the  great  success  of  the  association’s 
position  during  the  two  years  he  had  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Comfort  concluded  by  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  the  ability  and 
jiersonal  charm  of  the  new  president,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  who, 
i3y  patient  perseverance  and  great  ability,  had  achieved  a  most 
enviable  position.  Mr.  McHattie  then  took  the  chair,  amidst 
a  storm  of  applause,  and  delivered  a  short,  but  eloc^uent  and 
inspiring,  address,  principally  for  the  benefit  of  young  gardeners 
who  are  facing  the  professional  struggle  in  life,  pointing  out  to 
them,  in  very  beautiful  and  eloquent  language,  the  mental 
equipment  necessary  to  enable  young  gardeners  to  aociuire  the 
necessary  practical  and  mental  attainments  requisite  to  attain 
success  in  after  life.  The  address  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention  by  the  large  meeting,  and  was  most  enthusiastically 
received.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  McKenzie,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Murray,  a  very  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
McHattie. 

The  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  but  interesting.  Stems  of 
Callioarpa  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge;  a  pot 
of  Tulip  Princess  Wilhelmina  by  Mr.  Grieve,  Red  Braes  Nur¬ 
series  ;  and  a  very  handsome  vase  of  Golden  Spur  Daffodils  by 
I\Ir.  Todd,  florist,  Edinburgh.  The  \’ase  was  a  flat  bowl,  and  the 
blooms  were  arranged  in  one  of  the  very  useful  appliances  called 
Floral  Aid,”  which  Mr.  Todd  spoke  very  highly  of  as  a  most 
valuable  help  in  arranging  flowers,  especially  in  flat  vases.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awai'ded  to  the  exhibitors.  After  some 
miscellaneous  business,  a  very  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  the  chairman. 


The  Bothy  Plan. 


The  particulars  of  cost  as  estimated  by  Mi’.  J.  Wilkinson 
are  printed  below.  The  author  has  detailed  his  account  in 
a  manner  that  should  satisfy  the  most  inquisitive  and  critical, 
and  his  analysis  of  the  items  is  of  such  interest  and  value 
as  a  guide  to  younger  gardener-architects  that  we  publish  it 
in  extenso. 

Estimate  for  a  Bothy. 

^  The  prices  in  the  following  bill  of  quantities  and  cost 
include  all  charges  for  fixing  and  completing  the  ivork.  The 
outer  walls  are  13iin  thick  (brick  and  half),  and  partition  wall 


on  left  of  passage  and  wall  between  living  room  and  kitchen, 
&c.,  9in  thick.  The  bedroom  partitions  and  w.c.,  larder  and 
coal  cellar  partitions,  4^in  thick.  All  prices  are  calculated 
at  Trade  Union  rate  of  wages  with  builder’s  profits.  Sjiould 
the  work  be  carried  out  by  estate  labour  a  discount  of  7^  per 
cent,  may  be  deducted,  ivhich  would  be  easily  realised  as 
builder’s  profit.  If  a  builder  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
work,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  cost  at  £220 — 
[£300  was  the  amount  ultimately  stipidated  by  us. — Ed.]— 
then  Roman  tiles  could  be  utilised  instead  of  slates  ;  this 
would  mean  dispensing  with  the  sheathing  under  slates,  and 
a  saving  of  11s.  6d.  per  square  on  the  tiles,  i.e.  :  — 

171  seP's.  at  lls.  6d.  =  £10  (Savedby  usiug  tiles.) 

171  sqrs.  at  10s.  Od.  =  8  17  6  (Cost  of  sheathing  save.l.) 

Total  reduction  ..  £19  17  by  using  tiles  instead  of  slates  as  estimated. 

It  is  assumed  there  is  suitable  drainage,  also  water  supply 
close  to  the  site.  This  estimate  does  not  include  any  laying 
on  of  water. 


BILL  OF  QUANTITIES  AND  COST. 


Foundations.  i 

()uant. 

Bate. 

£ 

S 

d.  1 

Excavation  for  outer  walls 

Cu.  yds. 

•/2i 

9d. 

0  16 

10 

Excavation  for  partition  walls  . 

»■» 

7 

»  • 

0 

5 

3 

Stones  and  mortar  for  foundation 

t  t 

34 

5s. 

8 

10 

0 

Drainage. 

From  W.C.,  kitchen  trough,  and 

rain  water  from  roof  (assriming 
there  is  a  sewer  or  suitable 

drain  near  the  site) 

■■ 

•- 

-• 

Floors. 

Flooring  boards  for  bed-rooms.. 

,  . 

lOs’.’ed. 

Passage  and  living  room  . . 

S(|rs.  , 

C3 

9  10 

1 

.Joists  for  ditto  . 

Hard  floor  for  kitchen,  w’.c., 

Lin.  ft. 

648 

id. 

10 

16 

0 

larder,  and  coal  cellar  (grano¬ 
lithic  or  similar) . 

Sip  yds. 

22-1 

53. 

6 

11 

3 

Brickwork. 

For  outer  walls  (openings 

deducted) . 

Cu.  yds. 

51  i 

22s, 

56 

13 

0 

For  partitition  walls,  ditto 

Extra  for  special  work  in  con- 

>» 

liSs. 

21 

18 

0 

nection  with  chimneys,  window 
sills,  and  ventilators  over  bed- 

room  windows . 

-• 

-- 

5 

0 

0 

Plastering. 

Sq.  yds. 

541 

ed. 

Windows. 

Manufactured  frames  and  sashes, 

unglazed . 

.  . 

11 

lOs. 

5 

10 

0 

Larder  and  w.c.  window  . . 

•• 

-- 

0 

11 

0 

Doors. 

Yellow  pine,  machine  made 

13 

10s.  6d. 

6 

16 

6 

Extra  on  front  door 

0 

10 

0  i 

Shutter  on  coal  cellar 

-- 

0 

4 

0 

Wall  plate  of  Baltic  red  llin. 

by  2in.  . 

Cu.  ft. 

24 

Is.  lOd. 

Boarding  under  eaves,  iin.  match 

Sq.  ft. 

304 

Lid. 

ROOITNIi. 

Ceiling  joists,  9iu.  by  2in. 

Ridge  piece  (for  ridge  and 

Liu.  ft 

644 

3id. 

9 

8 

0 

angles),  7in.  by  2in . 

t 

95 

>» 

1 

7 

8 

Rafters,  3§in.  by  2in . 

» 

1928 

15s.  per  ) 
100  ft.  ) 

14 

9 

0 

Battens  . 

1920 

2s.  1 

ditto  J 

1 

18 

5 

Extra  for  strengthening  supports 

for  roof  . 

Sheithing  under  slates  with  Jin. 

-• 

1 

10 

0 

-- 

match  boarding . 

Sqrs. 

173 

lOs. 

8 

17 

6 

Slates  . 

1"^ 

28s, 

24 

17 

0 

Cutting  ditto  . 

Lin.  ft. 

64 

Id. 

0 

5 

4 

Lead  flashing 

Cwts. 

34 

17s.  6d. 

3 

1 

3 

Colouring  walls . 

Sq.  yds. 

395 

Id. 

1 

13 

0 

Painting  woodwork 

•• 

-- 

•• 

5 

0 

0 

Fittings  for  w.c . 

Kitchen  trough  . 

•  • 

•  • 

Range  and  Grates. 

Kitchen  range  . 

3 

0 

0 

Bed-rcom  grate  . 

. 

,  . 

1 

10 

0 

Living-room  grate . 

•• 

-- 

9 

0 

0 

Gutters  . 

Lin.  ft. 

160 

4Jd. 

3 

0 

0 

Downpii)e . 

1 

10 

Is. 

0  10 

0 

Glazing  ..  ..  .. 

S(i.  ft. 

170 

3d. 

W  ater  tap . 

.  • 

* 

•  • 

£  s.  d. 

9. 12  1 


2  10  0 


2j  17  4 


S3  11  0 
13  10  6 


6  10 


7  10  6 

2  4  0 
1  11  8 


65  14  2 


6  13  0 

1  10  0 
0  10  0 


0  10  0 


3  10  0 
2  2  8 
0  2  9 


Gross  total 


£239  0  .0 


Net  total,  less  7§  ®/o,  which  is  explained  above  ..  £221  111 
Or  by  substituting  tiles  for  slates . £219  18  10 

— J.  Wilkinson,  Tintesfield,  Flax  Bourton,  Somerset,  December  6, 
1902. 
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OMtuary. 


Mr.  li.  G.  Kin^. 

We  much  regret  to  annoxince  the  death  of  Mr.  L.  G.  King, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons  (seedsmen  to 
H.M.  the  King),  of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  Reading,  Berks,  nho 
passed  away  peacefully  at  Matlock  on  January  30  last,  at  the 


As  an  employer  he  was  kind  and  considerate,  and  his  death 
is  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  were  under  him.  In  athletics 
Mr.  L.  G.  King  took  a  keen  interest.  He  was  a  good  cricketer, 
and  as  a  football  player  Avill  be  remembered  as  being  at  one 
time  a  xjrominent  member  of  the  E.ssex  County  eleven.  The 
greatest  symiiathy  has  been  shown  to  his  widow  and  other  rela^ 
tions,  as  the  family  of  the  Kings  are  hold  in  the  highest 
esteem  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ea.stern  Counties. 


PLf\N  OF  ^OTH  Y  ^cale.  i  D  to  on  Helx 


Oroocnd  Tl  a 


n 


i-i .  I  I  I  '1  i  1  I 

I  z  i  ^  s  1.  1  f 


1 

'i 


Second  Prize  Bothy  Plan. 


early  age  of  thirty-five  years.  The  deceased  gentleman  took  an 
active  and  practical  interest  in  the  business ;  he  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coggeshall,  where  he  re.sided, 
and  was  highly  respected  on  Mark  Lane  and  other  markets  by 
all  who  liad  business  transactions  with  him. 


Miss  Harriet  Mary  Arnott. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  Harriet  Mary 
(Hettie)  Arnott,  daughter  of  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
S.  Arnott,  J.P.,  on  Thursday,  January  29,  at  her  home.  Rose- 
dene,  Carsethoru,  Kirkbean,  Dumfries. 
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Book  on  Table  Decoralioiis. 


In  reply  to  your  query,  I  may  say  that  the  date  of  book 
on  “Table  Decorations,”  by  John  Perkins,  is  1877.  I  purchased 
a  copy  of  same  in  1892,  but  perhaps  it  is  now  out  of  print. — 
William  McHardy. 


Tbe  Bothy  Plan. 

I  would  like,  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal,  to  tender 
my  congratulation  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  the  excellence  of  his  bothy 
plan,  figured  on  page  105.  I  most  particularly  admired  and 
envied  his  dealing  with  the  “items  of  cost,”  which  clearly  dis¬ 
plays  his  grasp  of  the  subject.  As  an  explanation  (not  an  excuse) 
for  the  omission  in  my  “items”  sheet  of  the  labour  bill,  I  would 
like  to  remark  that  I  was  led  to  think,  by  thei  wording  of  your 
footnote  to  a  correspondent’s  letter  in  issue,  December  18,  1902, 
that  that  portion  of  cost  was  not  asked  for,  though  I  acknowledge 
the  estimate  would  not  be  complete  without  it.  My  “items  of 
cost  ”  in  other  ways  is,  I  know,  very  erratic,  but  “  ’tis  better  to 
have  tried  and  lost  than  never  to  have  tried  at  all.”  I  thank 
you  for  your  appreciating  remarks  on  my  humble  attempt,  and 
since  I  cannot  actually  offer  the  winners  my  hand,  I  do  so  in 
spirit,  through  the  Journal. — Wm.  Roavles,  The  Gardens,  Irwell 
Bank,  Eccles. 

Fugitive  Notes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  those  who  took  iiart  in  the  discussion  on 
inventions  in  these  columns  some  time  ago  have  made  a  note 
of  the  paragraph  on  page  97  of  the  Journal,  under  the  heading 
of  “A  Profitable  Use  of  Cull  Apples.”  The  machine:  .therein 
mentioned,  as  being  fed  Avith  Apples  at  one  end,  and  turning 
them  out  perfect  jelly  at  the  other  in  the  short  space  of  three 
minutes,  should  lie  AvortliA'  of  more  than  passing  reference. 
Modifications  applied  to  such  a  machine  as  this  should  prove 
useful  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  seasons  of  glut  for  the  rapid 
conversion  of  surplus  fruit  into  preseiwes  of  some  form  or  other. 
The  critics  Avill,  hoAvever,  most  probably  declare  this  but  a  com¬ 
mercial  invention,  and  American  at  that. 


The  timely  appeal  made  by  “  H.  K.,”  on  page  98,  should  serve 
to  bring  home  to  gardeners  generally  the  need  for  a  greater 
measure  of  support  on  their  part  toAvards  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  institution  has  many  friends  in 
high  places,  but  Ave  must  never  forget  that  its  primary  object 
is  to  assist  indigent  gardeners  and  their  AvidoAvs ;  and  from  the 
ranks  of  the  former  nothing  like  a  fair  share  of  the  necessary 
aid  to  the  funds  is  forthcoming.  In  the  list  of  candidates  for 
this  year’s  election  I  noticed  the  name  of  one  Avhom  neither  he 
nor  his  friends  ev^er  expected  to  need  the  society’s  help.  Less  than 
Gd.  a  Aveek,  my  brother,  Avill  assist  either  yourself  or  some  other 
to  reject  the  cold  shelter  of  the  “  house”  Avheii  nearing  the  end. 
There  is  no  A'alid  reason  Avhy  1,000  gardeners  should  be  unable 
to  subscribe  their  guineas  in  the  present  year,  and,  if  they  only 
Avould,  feAv  in  numbers  Avould  be  those  sent  empty  and  dis¬ 
heartened  away;  or,  in  other  Avords,  are  unsuccessful  candidates. 


[Sir]  F.  T.  Barry’s  communication  in  reference  to  Gamellias  in 
the  open  air,  on  page  95,  is  a  most  interesting  one.  The  Journal 
has  from  time  to  time  recorded  instances  of  these  plants  groAving 
and  floAvering  outside.  In  the  West  of  England  I  have  seen 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  C.  Donckelaari  flourishing  in  the  open 
Avithout  protection  of  any  kind,  producing  in  spring  hundreds 
of  very  beautiful  blossoms.  I  have  also  noted  them  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  but  here,  though  Aveather  of  any  de.scription  seemed  to 
have  no  effect  upon  the  plants,  groAvth  Avas  painfully  sIoav,  oAA’ing, 
I  presume,  to  the  roots  being  in  an  unfavourable  soil.  Provided 
a  suitable  rooting  medium  is  found  for  them,  there  appears  to 
me  no  reason  Avhatever  Avhy  Camellias  should  not  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  groAvn  in  floAver  gardens. 


Many  gardeners  Avill  look  longingly  uiion  Mr.  Arnold’s  bothy 
plan  in  the  issue  of  January  29.  For  a  one-storey  elevation  it 
AA’ould  hardly  be  possible  to  improve  upon  this  design.  Some  of 
us  may  think  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  might  have  been 
placed  nearer  each  other,  and  in  more  impo.sing  buildings  than 
is  here  represented.  Both  are  frequently  combined  Avithout  in 
any  degree  affecting  the  comfort  or  appetites  of  the  youthful 
inmates.  This  is,  hoAvever,  merely  by  the  Avajq  and  there  is  no 
AA’ish  on  my  part  to  adversely  criticise  a  most  excellent  arrange¬ 
ment,  upon  Avhich  the  author  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated. 


Some  of  us  Avith  past  experiences  in  remembrance  can  only 
hope  that  here  is  a  style  of  dAvelling  to  be  more  generally 
adopted  for  the  Avelfare  of  young  gardeners  by  the  oAvners  of 
gardens. — A  Pbovixcial  F.R.H.S. 

Gardening  iil  the  Black  Country. 

Often  Avhen  I  have  travelled  through  the  dull,  smoky,  black 
regions  Avhich  embrace  portions  of  Staffordshire,  Warwick,  Salop, 
and  Worce.ster,  I  have  felt  great  compassion  for  the  people  whose 
lives  are  passed  amid  surroundings  that,  to  me,  seem  almost  a 
desolation.  No  beautiful  fresh  green  fields,  no  lovely  hedge 
roAvs,  or  orchards,  or  large  fruitful  gardens — nothing  but  a  vast 
mining  and  iron  smelting  region,  Avith  a  constant  pall  of  brownish- 
black  smoke  rolling  in  every  clirection  overhead.  Even  if  the 
inhabitants  make  gardening  a  hobby,  their  choice  of  plants  has 
to  be  limited ;  yet  Avhat  a  solace  it  is  to  have  a  bed  of 
“Geraniums”  or  Violas,  and  a  fcAv  of  the  commoner  shrubs! 
The  more  I  see  of  city  life  and  of  habitation  in  “  black  ”  regions, 
the  more  am  I  convinced  that  the  population  cannot  go  on  Avith¬ 
out  the  presence  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  floAvers  ;  for  be'  the 
charms  of  the  scene  ever  so  great  Avhere  these  are  not,  yet,  in  the 
end,  “the  artificial  joys”  become  a  Aveariness  to  the  flesh,  the 
mind,  and  the  spirit,  and  Nature  (by  Avhich  I  mean  the  emblems 
of  rural  nature)  is  the  sole  restorer.  Our  public  parks  and  open 
spaces  are  an  imperative  nece.ssity,  and  should  be  cherished  with 
a  jealous  care. 

I  am  tempted  to  Avrite  thus  far  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  HoAvard 
Dickinson’s  (hon.  secretary  of  the  Dudley  Horticultural  Society, 
AVorcestershire)  to  “  The  Daily  Noavs.”  A  .suggestion  having 
been  made  to  cultivate  the  pit  mounds,  Mr.  Dickinson  says' he 
is  “  afraid  it  Avill  scarcely  pay  the  British  Avorking  man  to  try 
to  cultivate  the  pit  mounds  unless  he  ha.s  them  for  a  feiv  years 
rent  free  (probably  it  Avould  pay  the  landoAvners  to  alloAv  this 
concession).  The  subsoil,  as  a  rule,  is  extremely  cold  and 
‘  unkind,’  and  in  addition  to  this  Ave  live  (he  observes)  at  a  great 
height — 700ft  above  sea  level — and  it  is  naturally  very  bleak. 
Four  parks  have  been  made  out  of  pit  mounds  at  Dudley,  but 
the  labour  of  levelling  and  top-dres.sing  is  A'ery  expensive,  and 
with  all  this  trouble  groAvth  is  sIoav  except  in  a  feAv  cases.”  He 
concludes  by  saying:  “  AVe  shall  do  our  utmost  to  improve  the 
parks  and  foster  cultivation,  for  Ave  are  fully  aAvare  that  more 
might  be  done.”  There  is  certainly  a  good  “opening”  for  the 
Parks  Committee  of  Dudley  Corporation  (if  there  is  such  a  com¬ 
mittee!)  and,  in  such  .a  region,  Avhat  finer,  more  refreshing,  or 
more  interesting  hobby  is  there  than  gardening,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  daily  toil  of  the  subjected  Avorkman? — Rusticus. 

Setting  Up  Grapes  for  ExkiMtion. 

Yes!  Grapes  are  A-ery  often  seen  inefficiently  set  up  for 
exhibition  -  much  too  often.  AA"e  have  cA'en  seen  Grapes  carried 
to  a  shoAv  in  a  message  basket  ;  and  I  doubt  Avhether  some  of 
the  advice  given  by  your  contributor,  “  D.  T.,”  is  up  to  date 
and  good.  First  of  all,  I  should  make  it  a  rule  neA^er  to  stage 
more  than  one  bunch  on  each  board.  If  one  large  board  is  used 
for  three  or  four  bunches,  it  is  possible  that  Avhen  they  are  being 
staged  the  exhibitor  Avould  prefer  to  change  their  order,  or  make 
some  other  change,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Have,  there¬ 
fore,  a  board  for  each  bunch,  and,  instead  of  the  de.sign  Avhich 
you  publish  on  page  103,  I  AAOuld  suggest  one  fat  board  (Avithout 
an  upright  head-piece),  Avith  another  board  hinged  behind  it, 
and  Avith  a  hook  or  a  screAv  to  fasten  it  to  the  desired  angle,  when 
placed  on  the  exhibition  table.  The  bunch  can  be  fastened  over 
the  top  by  means  of  a.  piece  of  string  to  a  small  scrcAv-nail  placed 
in  the  back  of  the  board. 

Then,  as  to  carrying  them  ;  a  much  simpler  plan  than  having 
to  screAv  each  board  into  the  box  is  depicted  in  the  rough  sketch 
on  page  129.  Have  a  good  strong  deal  box,  Avith  hinged  lid, 
fitted  Avith  lock  and  key,  Avith  tAVo  Avooden  straps  on  the  bottom 
as  shoAvn,  and  a  number  of  slots  near  the  top  at  a  suitable  height 
for  the  boards  ;  also  a  strong  handle  at  each  end.  In  this  Avay 
a  board,  Avith  bunch,  can  be  removed  or  put  into  the  box  very 
(piickly,  Avhich  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  Avhen 
staging,  and  if  the  boxes  are  properly  carried  there  Avill  be  no 
danger  from  the  Grapes  rubbing.  Besides,  they  hang  in  a  much 
more  natural  position  than  shoAvn  in  the  sketch  on  page  103, 
and  more  can  be  put  into  a  box  of  eciual  size.  On  the  exhibition 
table  the  boards  can  be  adjusted  to  the  most  suitable  angle, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  exhibitor.  One  more  point. 
I  don’t  like  to  see  a  bunch  of  Grapes  embedded  in  cotton  wool. 
The  bunch  looks  a  great  deal  better  if  put  on  a  board  Avhich  has 
no'  covering  but  plain  Avhite  paper  tightly  .stretched  over  the 
board  and  fastened  at  the  back.  The  Avhole  of  the  bunch  is  then 
seen,  instead  of  a  part  being  hidden  by  being  sunk,  be  it  only 
a  very  little,  into  the  cotton  Avadding  recommended  by  “  D.  T.” 
Bunches  of  good  Grapes  are  never  so  big  that  it  is  better  to 
hide  a  part  of  them,  and  a  very  little  often  turns  the  balance. 
But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  am  recommending  huge  bunches. 
I  only  deal  Avith  effectiA'e  staging. — P.  T. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden 

APRICOTS  :  Planting. — Although  the  autumn  is  the  best 
season  for  placing  trees  in  their  permanent  positions  against  walls, 
j^et  the  work  may  be  clone  at  the  present  time,  the  sooner  the 
better,  as  Apricots  begin  to  push  early  into  growth.  .In  the  first 
place,  the  position  must  be  well  drained,  as  nothing  is  more  con¬ 
ducive  tO'  unsatisfactory  growth  than  a  web  rooting  medium. 
Many  soils — for  instance,  those  with  a  gravelly  or  chalky  subsoil, 
do  not  need  this  attention,  being  naturally  well  drained.  All 
that  is  required,  therefore,  is  to  break  up  the  subsoil,  and 
thoroughly  cultivate  the  upper  strata  of  soil,  which  should  be  of 
a  loamy,  calcareous  character.  A  sandy  loam  may  be  made  suit¬ 
able  by  intermixing  some  pulverised  lime  scraps,  wood  ashes  also 
being  suitable  to  mix  in.  Either  fresh  or  decayed  manure  should 
be  kept  out  entirely. 

The  most  suitable  trees  to  plant  are  the  dwarf  fan-trained  for 
walls.  These  are  about  three  years  old,  have  been  formed  into 
shape  for  training  on  a  wall  or  fence,  and  by  frequent  lifting  and 
replanting  produced  an  excellent  lot  of  fibrous  roots,  by  which 
they  soon  became  readily  established  in  new  ciuarters.  Prune 
away  injured  parts  of  roots,  and  spread  the  latter  well  through 
the  soil  when  planting.  Make  the  soil  firm,  not,  however,  treading 
it  down  over  the  roots,  which  are  frequently  thereby  injured. 
The  final  training  should  be  left  until  spring,  so  as  tO'  give  the 
trees  time  to  settle  in  position.  After  planting  give  a  mulching 
of  long  manure. 

Pruning. — The  pruning  of  5mung  Apricots,  planted  in  autumn 
or  winter,  may  be  confined  to  cutting  back  to  ripei  wood  the 
extreme  tips,  except  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  a 
multiplication  of  branches,  when  cut  back  niore  closely.  The 
pruning  of  established  trees  should  be  carried  out  now,  before 
the  buds  swell  too  much.  A  general  thinning  out  of  weakly, 
superfluous,  and  crowded  branches  ought  to  be  adopted,  though  it 
is  better  if  as  little  as  possible  is  done  each  year,  owing  to 
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See  “  Setting-up  Grapes,"  page  128. 

gumming  often  following  .severe  pruning.  This  does  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  occur  with  regular  annual  pruning,  by  which  the  trees 
are  managed  without  severe  checks. 

Apricots  bear  on  young  well  ripened  growths  of  the  previous 
year,  on  growths  which  have  been  shortened  and  form  artificial 
spurs ;  also  on  natural  spurs,  these  being  produced  in  fair  num¬ 


ber,  and  should  be  preserved.  The  spur  growths  are  the  most 
convenient  when  situated  on  the  front  parts  of  branches.  Bear¬ 
ing  growths  selected  from  the  wood  of  the  previous  year’s  forma¬ 
tions  being  trained  in  on  the  upper  sides,  chiefly  of  the  principal 
branches.  They  ought  not  to  be  closer  than  Gin,  so  that  the 
leaves  on  each  shoot  may  have  ample  room.  Young  shoots  are 
usually  too  long  to  be  trained  in  at  full  length,  hence  it  will  be 
desirable  to  shorten  them.  This  must  be  done  at  a  wood  bud, 
not  a  blossom  bud.  The  shoots  are  frequently  pruned  to>  triple 
buds,  these  consisting  of  two  blossom  buds  and  a  wood  bud,  which 
acts  very  well. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES;  Planting.— Dwarf  fan- 
trained  trees  should  be  planted  against  a  wall  on  which  there  is 
ample  space  to  train  trees  and  give  them  a  liberal  extension  of 
growth.  Prepare  the  position  to  the  depth  of  2ft,  and  not  less 
than  5ft  wide.  A  fertile  sandy  loam  is  the  best.  The  additions 
to  be  made  to  it  should  consist  of  bonemeal  and  some  wood  ashes. 
Manure  should  not  be  added.  The  trees  selected  ought  to  be 
two  or  three  years  old,  with  a  well-balanced  set  of  branches,  and 
a  nice  lot  of  fibrous  roots.  A  space  of  12ft  to  15ft  between  each 
tree  w'ill  afford  ample  room  for  training.  Make  the  soil  moderately 
firm  and  give  the  trees  ample  time  to  settle  before  finally  securing 
to  the  wall. 

Pruning. — Newly  planted  trees  will  require  the  shoots  to  be 
shortened  to  ripe  w’ood.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  shoot 
should  be  removed,  leaving  the  last  bud  a  wood  bud. 

The  pruning  of  established  trees  may  take  place  now,  as  they 
are  very  similar  in  growth  and  habit  to  Apricots.  It  is  more 
permissible,  however,  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  confine  the 
selection  of  growths  to  a  greater  proportion  of  young  shoots,  as 
they  invariably  bear  with  greater  freedom  and  jiroduce  finer  fruit 
than  spurs.  This  does  not  follow  that  no  spurs  should  be  origi¬ 
nated,  as  they  are  found  useful  in  certain  positions,  and  will  help 
to'furnish  the  trees  with  fruit-producing  parts.  When  cutting 
out  superfluous  growths,  it  will  probably  be  seen  that  they  might 
be  made  use  of  when  situated  in  convenient  positions ;  therefore 
leave  a  limited  number  and  prune  them  back  to  a  few  buds,  so  a.s 
to  induce  them  to  form  artificial  spurs,  and  eventually  fruit. 
The  foreright  shoots  are  generally  the  most  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  becriuse  the  growths  do  not  lend  themselves  to  laying  in 
readily.  There  are  also  other  shoohs  which  naturally  form  spiirs. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  a  longer  length  than  desirable,  but  being 
of  a  fruitful  character,  they  should  be  retained. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  like  Apricots  and  the  majority  of 
stone  fruits,  do  not  care  for  much  severe  pruning  at  one  time. 
The  trees  should  be  generally  overhauled,  each  season,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  cutting  out  many  branches  of  a 
large  character  at  one  time.  Semi-exhausted  branches  should 
be  cut  out  when  their  vigour  is  seen  to  be  declining,  allowing 
young  shoots  to  take  their  place. 

Having  thinned  out  all  the  wood  and  .shoots  that  are  necessary, 
proceed  with  the  work  of  laying  in  the  branches  and  shoots 
afresh.  Dispose  the  main  and  secondary  branches  regularly  over 
the  space,  then  lay  in  the  young  growths.  _  It  will  be  necessary  to 
shorten  them  in  numerous  instances.  As  in  Apricots,  this  should 
be  done  at  a  wood  bud,  which  may  be  a  single  bud  or  one  between 
two  blossom  buds,  usually  termed  a  triple  bud.  Wood  buds  are 
distinguishable  from  fruit  buds  by  being  long  and  pointed. 

The  distance  apart  for  the  .shoots  may  be  4in  to  bin.  the 
customary  manner  of  securing  the  shoots  to  the  ■vvall  is  nailing 
with  cast-iron  wall  nails  and  shreds,  but  if  a  trellis  is  the  only 
space  for  training  the  shoots  upon,  then  they  must  be  tied  in 

to  tying  them  or  nailing  dress  the  branches  with  an 
insecticide,  and  When  the  trees  are  secured  syringe  them  with  a 
solution  combined  with  sulphur.  E.  D.  S. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES ;  Earliest  House.— The 
eather  during  last  month  generally  favoured  forcing  operations 
id  where  proper  attention  has  been  given  to  tEe  ventilation  and 
rtilising  the  blossoms,  thei  set  is  satisfactory.  The  late-blooni- 
ig  varieties,  however,  are  still  in  flower,  and  should  have  the 
o'^soms  with  ripe  pollen  brushed  over  daily,  either  with  a  camel- 
lir  brush  or  feather,  though  shaking  the  trees  answers  in  many 
ises  especiallv  when  the  house  is  kept  dry,  or  rather  so,  witli  a 
ode’rate  circulation  of  air  until  the  flowers  fade,  when  a  slight 
rrino-inf^  with  tepid  water  will  soon  bring  off  the  remains  of  the 
iwers.  °  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  inside  borders  always  clo 
=tter  when  early  forced  than  those  having  the  roots  in  cold  out- 
de  borders,  and  will  set  the  fruit  in  a  lower  temperature,  and 
iiy  apparent  lateness  will  be  recovered  rapidly  as  the  days 
icrease  in  length  and  brightness.  Undue  haste  causes  many 
isasters  in  forcing  stone  fruits  but  success  ^ 

>eadv,  progressive  method.  Disbud  cautiously,  retaining  a 
rowth  level  with-or  above  the  fruit.  In  drsbudding  take  off  the 
ireright  shoots  first,  commencing  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
rees  and  work  down  to  the  horizontal  branches  at  the  base. 

FUMIGATE  WITH  APPROVED  MATERIAL  or  vapoiirise 
■ith  nicotine  on  the  first  appearance  of  aphides,  but  not  whilst 
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the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  be  careful  not  to  give  too  much,  as 
the  fruit  and  foliage  are  very  susceptible  of  injury,  on  which 
account  some  growers  prefer  to  use  an  extract  of  quassia  chips, 
paraffin  emulsion  solution,  or  other  approved  insecticides,  of  which 
those  advertised  are  effective  and  safe,  only  the  directions  are 
strictly  followed.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  border  near  hot- 
water  pipes  properly  moistened,  and  supply  liquid  manure  or 
top-dress  with  an  approved  fertiliser,  and  wash  down  to  the 
roots.  Sprinkle  a  few  sweetened  hor.se  droppings  on  the  border 
occasionally  for  giving  of  ammonia,  both  to  the  roots  and  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  encourages  the  first  to  come  to  surface,  and  in  the 
latter  is  inimical  to  red  spider,  whilst  benefiting  the  foliage,  or 
sprinkle  occasionally  with  neat  stable  or  cowhouse  drainings  (not 
piggeries),  diluted  with  five  times  the  quantity  of  water  or 
Peruvian  guano,  lib  to  twenty  gallons  of  water,  using  three 
gallons  of  the  dilution  to  thirty  square  yards.  Avoid  heavy 
mulchings,  as  these  induce  sappy  growths — wood  at  the  expense 
of  the  fruit — and  must  not  be  given  at  any  time  to  the  extent 
of  depriving  the  border  of  air  by  becoming  a  close,  soapy  mass, 
yet  a  light  mulching  after  the  fruit  has  stoned  is  advantageous 
in  swelling  off  the  crop.  Maintain  a  dry  temperature  of  55deg. 
.50deg  at  night,  and  advance  to  GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  day,  with  a 
little  ventilation  and  gleams  of  sun,  ventilating  fully  above 
Godeg,  being  careful  to  avoid  cold,  drying  currents,  as  these 
sometimes  give  so  severe  a  check  as  to  cause  the  fruit  to  fall ; 
and  close  early,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  70deg  to  75deg 
from  sun  heat,  this  advance  above  the  ordinary  day  temperature 
being  very  beneficial. 

TREES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— The  trees  set  to 
work  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  have  an  abundance  of  strong 
blossom.s  expanded  and  opening,  and  will  need  less  atmospheric 
moisture,  syringing  the  trees  being  discontinued,  yet  damping 
the  floor  and  borders  occasionally  to  secure  a  genial  condition  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  night  temperature  may  fall  to  between 
40deg  and  45deg,  raising  it  early  in  the  morning  to  SOdeg,  at 
which  keep  through  the  day,  ventilating  from  oodeg  and  fully 
between  GOdeg  and  Godeg,  leaving  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  house  constantly.  Examine  the  border  inside,  and,  if 
necessary,  suppl.y  water  or  liquid  manure  from  stable  or  cow¬ 
house,  or  even  sewage  tanks,  properly  diluted.  This  will  become 
converted  into  assimilable  matter  by  the  time  nutriment  is 
required  in  quantity,  and  the  foliage  will  have  a  deep  green 
colour,  glossy  and  healthy,  indicating  that  it  is  making  the  most 
of*the  sunlight,  gathering  elements  from  the  atmosphere  e.ssen- 
tial  for  biiilding  up  the  structures  healthily  at  no  cost.  To 
prevent  injury  to  the  roots  from  cau,sticity  of  the  liquid  manure 
add  4oz  of  gypsum  to  each  gallon  of  strong  liquid,  and  dilute 
with  fi%’e  times  the  bulk  with  water  before  applying. 

TREES  TO  AFFORD  FRUIT  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST.— 
The  house  containing  midseason  varieties  must  now  be  started 
to  give  fruit  at  the  time  specified,  syringing  the  trees  until  the 
blossoms  commence  opening,  as  they  are  now  doing  without  any 
artificial  excitement,  and  where  the  blossom  buds  are  thick 
remove  those  on  the  under  side  or  at  the  back  of  the  trelli.ses. 
Before  the  flowers  expand  it  is  a  good  practice  to  fumigate  the 
house  on  a  calm  evening,  when  the  trees  are  dry,  to  destroy 
any  aphides  that  may  exist,  and  so  keep  the  trees  free  from 
these  pests  until  the  fruits  are  set.  Inside  borders  mast  not  lack 
moisture;  therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  give 
a  thorough  supply  of  water,  or  liquid  manure  if  the  trees  are 
enfeebled  by  repeated  forcing  or  need  succour. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  blossoms,  or,  at  least,  the  buds,  in 
these,  with  the  roof  lights  fixed,  are  movdng  and  in  a  promising 
condition.  Where  the  roof  lights  have  been  removed  the  buds 
are  still  dormant,  and  tlie  lights  need  not  be  replaced  until  it 
is  wanted  to  start  the  trees,  or  the  blossoms  are  advanced  in 
swelling,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  longer  expose  them.  Trees  under 
fixed  roofs  must  have  the  borders,  where  inside,  kept  moist,  and 
the  house  be  freely  ventilated,  so  as  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  back¬ 
ward  and  good  condition  for  giving  full  crops  of  fruit.  Pruning, 
cleaning  the  hou.se,  and  dressing  the  trees  should  be  proceeded 
with  and  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  practicable. — St.  Albans. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  all  our  winter 
flowering  Begonias,  and  a  start  may  now  be  made  for  another 
year’s  display.  Cuttings  inserted  in  a  fine  compost  of  fibre, 
peat,  leaf  moukL  and  sand,  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  a 
temperature  of  Godeg  to  70deg  will  succeed.  Water  the  cuttings 
well  after  insertion.  Another  plan  for  raising  young  stock,  and 

•  Tbe  editor  invites  young  gardeners  wlio  are  readeis  to  contribute  to  tlie 
Oomain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  juiblication  of  their 
letter.H, 
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one  that  is  often  recommended  by  some  of  our  experienced  men, 
is  the  laying  cf  the  leaves  on  moist  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  in  pans 
of  the  same,  in  a  similar  temperature  to  that  needed  for  the 
cuttings.  We  devote  a  house  to  this  plant  at  Bodorgan,  and 
they  have  been  a  great  success  this  year ;  plants  in  oin  pots  are 
some  3ft  through,  one  mass  of  bloom.  They  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  During  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  they  had  careful  attention  as  to  watering  and  feeding, 
and  when  in  flower  the  house  needs  to  be  kept  warm  and  dry. — • 
Foreman.  Bodorgan  Gardens,  Anglesey,  N.  Wales. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Loudon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

QUERY.-  A  correspondent  asks:  ‘‘Can  you  give  me  a  recipe 
for  making  fertilising  moss,  or  a  substance  like  Jadoo?”  Can 
any  reader  oblige  ? 

A  SUCCESSION  OF  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  MARKET  (F.  B.). 
— Your  question  will  receive  adequate  attention  in  our  next 
issue. 

BOOK  WANTED  (T.  H.). — The  book  you  inquire  for  is 
entitled  ‘‘  Fruits,  Nuts,  and  Vegetables,  their  U.ses  as  Food  and 
Medicine,”  and  is  sold  by  Albert  Broadbent,  the  author,  at 
19,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester,  price  6d.  net. 

BOOK  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  (T.  G.,  Devon).— 
The  authoritative  work  on  this  subject  is  at  present  Mr.  H. 
Milner’s  publication.  We  have  not  the  work  by  us,  and  do  not 
know  who  are  the  pidilishers.  The  price  is  probably  IGs.  We 
know  of  a  smaller  work  on  the  subject,  by  Waugh,  price  2s.  8d., 
obtainable  from  Morgan  and  Co.,  8,  St.  Mary-at-Hill. 

ALICANTE  GRAPE  VINE  WITH  BLACKISH  MARKS  ON 
YOUNG  WOOD  (J.  A.  M.,  Witley). — The  dark  brown  or  blackish 
marks  on  the  current  year’s  wood  are  due  to  some  injury  to  the 
bark  in  the  early  stages  of  growth ;  but  we  hardly  refer  it  to  a 
burn,  as  it  affects  both  the  under  as  well  as  upper  side  of  the 
shoot,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  but 
only  the  outer  cuticular  cells,  there  being  an  under  bark  at  the 
particular  part,  and  this  quite  sound  and  healthy  next  the  wood. 
It  probably  arises  from  some  peculiar  constitutional  secretion  of 
the  Vine,  perhaps  some  acid,  though  why  it  should  affect  the 
outer  and  not  the  inner  bark  is  more  than  we  can  account  for. 
Similar  stains  occur  on  Raspberry  canes,  but  for  these  marks  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given ;  the  stains  certainly  do 
not  prejudice  the  wood,  therefore  are  not  of  material  conse¬ 
quence. 

TULIPS  FLOWERING  CLOSE  TO  THE  SOIL.— PLAN  OF 
MAZE  (A.  R.). — The  reason  of  Tulips  in  pots  coming  into  flower 
close  to  the  .soil  is  the  early  forcing  treatment  being  exhaustive 
of  the  stored  matter  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  top  heat  not  being  so 
high  as  to  draw  them  up.  The  cause,  therefore,  is  the  early 
forcing,  and  the  shortness  of  the  flower  stems  in  consequence. 
If  subjected  to  more  heat  it  is  likel.y  the  flowers  would  be  very 
indifferent,  if  not  altogether  “  blind,”  not  opening  properly. 
Hence  the  grower  shows  good  practice.  The  only  procedure 
likely  to  lengthen  the  stems  is  an  increase  of  temperature  after 
the  flower  buds  are  partly  developed  or  when  appeared  above 
the  soil.  Better  still,  allow  the  bulbs  more  time,  not  forcing 
them  so  early.  Quite  right ;  the  maze  on  page  G1  is  not  a  maze, 
as  there  is  no  possibility  of  going  wrong,  for  by  following  on 
from  the  entrance  you  cannot  help  arriving  at  the  centre.  It 
is  one  of  tho.se  labyrinths  intended  to  make  those  who  would 
reach  the  centre  traverse  the  whole  of  the  paths,  the  entrance 
apparently  leading  directly  to  it,  but  when  near  there  lead  away 
from,  then  again  to,  and  after  all  bound  to  make  circuit  of  the 
whole  paths  to  reach  the  centre,  and  so  on  in  returning  to  the. 
entrance.  In  that  sense  it  is  an  intellectual  maze,  and  to  make 
it  a  puzzle  the  dark  lines  require  to  be  paths  liounded  by  hedges, 
open  at  the  ends,  and  stopped  at  the  crossings,  so  that  it  is 
jdifficult  to  reach  t}ie  centre  except  by  the  course  shown  in  the 
“plan. 
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WILLOW  PROPAGATION  (T.  H.).— The  various  specieis  of 
Salix,  or  Willows,  will  strike  from  cuttings  at  any  time.  In¬ 
sert  stout,  clean-cut  shoots  of  Gin  or  more  firmly  in  clamp  soil  or 
mould. 

LEAVES  OF  MARGUERITES  INFESTED  WITH  GRUBS 
(D.  A.).—  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  crush  the  bodies  of 
the  grubs  as  they  lie  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  between  your 
finger.s  and  thumb.  We  hope  to  review  the  life  history  of  this, 
the  composite  leaf  miner,  in  an  early  issue. 

^  AVATER  PLANT  GOING  ROTTEN  (Anxious).-  Your  plant  is 
Eichornia  speciosa,  and  eve  sliould  say  your  tank  is  too  cold  for 
it.  This  interesting  plant  thrives  in  comparatively  warm 
waters — 60  degrees  to  65  degrees.  Try  what  a  change  in  this 
direction  will  do,  and  keep  your  plants  thinned  out,  else  they  j 
may  decompose  through  harmful  congestion.  1 

^lARKI’lT  PRIC’ES. — Owing  to  pressure  of  other  matter  our 
corrected  lists  of  market  prices  are  crowded  out.  The  following 
articles  have  either  been  added  to  our  lists,  or  their  price  alteivcl 
sinco  the  publication  last  week.  Thus  :  Grapes,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  lb  (average  wholesale  prices  in  all  cases);  Muscats  are. scored 
off;  Cauliflowers  are  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen  heads; 
Tomatoes,  per  case,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  Cinerarias,  8s.  to  9s.  ; 
Spiraeas,  9s.  to  IGs,,  in  5in  pots  ;  Arums  (cut  flowers),  3s.  to  4s.  ; 
Daffodils,  6s.  to  7s.  ;  Lilium  Harrisi,  4s.  ;  and  Narcissus  Soleil 
d’Or,  dozen,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  and  the  same  for  Paper-white. 

PAINTING  HOT-WATER  PIPES  VtlTH  LAMPBLACK 
AND  BOILED  LINSEED  OIL  (J.  Macdonald).— This  is  the 
proper  article  to  use,  the  iraint  being  rather  thin  and  applied 
whilst  the  pipes  are  rather  warm,  and  if  opportunity  is  taken 
at  a  time  when  air  can  be  given  for  painting  the  pipes  no  harm 
will  result  to  the  plants,  as  the  fumes  will  pass  off  as  soon  as 
the  paint  has  dried.  The  painting  should  be  done  thinly,  yet 
brushing  well  into  the  surface  of  the  iron,  so  as  to  coat  the  i^ipes 
evenly  all  over.  If  the  house  cannot  be  ventilated,  choose  a 
time  when  the  hou.se  is  clear  of  plants. 

TIME  FOR  STRIKING  CUTTINGS  OF  GOOSEBERRIES, 
BRIERS  (T.  H.). — Gooseberry  cuttings  can  be  inserted  now, 
though  November  i.s  the  better  month.  Take  clean,  well- 
ripened  young  .shoots,  and  cut  them  off  at  about  12in  to  14in 
from  their  tips.  All  the  buds,  save  three  or  four  at  the  tips, 
should  be  carefully  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife. 
Plant  the  cuttings  in  rows,  6in  apart  either  waj%  and  at  least 
Gin  deep  in  the  soil,  making  them  very  firm.  Let  them  remain 
all  summer,  and  transplant  to  nursery  beds  next  October  or 
November.  Briei's  may  also  be  put  in  now,  though  it  is  late. 

PUBLISHER’S  COMMISSION  AGENT  SEEING  A  PUR¬ 
CHASER  (Enexuirer). — A'ou  state  in  your  letter  that  a  publisher’s 
commission  agent  came  to  you  endeavouring  to  sell  a  book.  You 
were  persuaded  to  sign  a  paper,  one,  we  presume,  which  con¬ 
tained  particulars  of  the  book  and  its  purchase.  You  did  this 
)iot  with  the  intention  to  buy  the  book  until  you  had  seen  it ; 
that  is,  it  Avas  to  be  sent  “  on  approbation,”  as  we  dirdne  from 
your  communication.  Undoubtedly  you  did  a  weak  thing  in 
signing  any  paper  at  all,  and  the  agent  may  (though  it  is  very 
improbable)  sue  you  at  law.  We  once  heard  of  a  similar  ease, 
where  one  of  these  men  buttonholed  a  raw  apprentice,  getting 
him  to  sign  for  an  expensive  work  under  the  promise  of  sending 
it,  as  he  stated,  ‘‘  on  approbation,”  these  rvords  being  rvritten 
(in  pencil!)  on  the  order  sheet.  The  book  came  in  due  course, 
but  there  was  then  no  ejuestion  of  consideration,  and  only  the 
strenuousness  of  the  boy’s  father  overcame  thei  publi.sher’s  can¬ 
vasser.  You  must  be  firm,  and  make  the  best  of  your  position. 

BULBS  FLOWERING  IN  AVINTER  (Amateur).— We  do  not 
know  the  secret  of  making  moss  fertile  or  of  converting  it  into 
a  substance  like  Jadoo.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  oblige 
with  irarticulars.  Of  bulbous  plants  that  flower  in  winter  and 
spring  mention  may  be  made  of  Freesias,  that  may  be  had  in 
floAver  from  Christmas  to  June  by  potting  bulbs  in  succession 
from  the  end  of  July  and  forcing  in  batches.  For  floAvering  in 
spring  not  any  bulbous  plants  ecjual  the  Hippeastrums, 
H.  pardinum  often  floAvering  in  winter,  and  choice  A'arieties  floAver 
about  April.  Clivias  floAver  in  the  spring,  and  are  among  the 
most  useful  of  plants  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  spring 
months.  Cyrtanthus  lutescens  blooms  in  February,  and 
C.  angu.stifolius  and  C.  obliquus  in  May  and  June.  Urceolina 
aurea  or  pendula  floAA'ers  in  midAvinter.  Heemanthus  sanguineus 
blooms  in  autumn,  and  H.  natalensis  in  February.  A'allotas 
cannot,  so  far  as  Ave  are  aAvare,  be  had  to  floAver  in  spring  or 
early  summer,  and  it  is  better  that  Avay,  as  they  Avould  only 
clasii  Avith  the  choice  varieties  of  Amaryllis  or  Hippeastrums. 
To  the  foregoing  list  Ave  Avmdd  add  Antholyza  fethiopica, 
A’eltheinna  viridifolia,  Brodisea  SelloAviana,  and  others,  and 
PliEedranassa  Carniola. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (J.AAh). — 1,  Begonia  ( doire  de  Sceaux  ;.  2,  President 
Carnot.  (Sender  of  < )rchid).— Dendrobium  Picrardi.  (Ingrain). — 
Next  Aveek. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

F.  Cooper.  Bulb  S])ceia!i.st.  30,  Alniiners  Street,  AVcllington,  N.Z.-— 
Bajfodils. 

B.  1\.  DaA'is  and  Sons,  The  A  eovil  Nurseries,  A'eovil,  Som.  Bcgi.^‘'-aS' 
Dobie  and  Dlason.  22,  Oak  Street,  Alanehcster. —  Sc  ■  s. 

Heinrich  Henkel,  Darinstadf.  Germany. — List  of  Aquatic,  and  Bo<j 
Plants. 

Robert  Holmes,  NorAvich. — Cln'ysanthcmunis. 

Kerr  and  Co.,  63.  C)ueen  Street,  GlasgoAV. — Seeds. 

John  R.  Tranter,  Hart  Street.  Henley-on-Thames. — Seeds. 

A\^.  AValters  and  Co.,  16.  AVater  Lane,  GrCat  ToAver  Street, Jjondon. — 
Lath  Roller  (ireenhouse  Blind, s  and  Baskets. 

C.  E.  AWst.  Horticultural  Sundriesman,  Roundhay. —  Tjist  oj  Garden 

Sundries. 


Some  American  Ways. 


In  our  last  article  Ave  Avere  speaking  of  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  beset  the  children  of  the  farm  labourer  AA'ho  live 
in  those  lonely  places  far  from  the  village  schools.  To  school 
they  have  to  get  fair  Aveather  or  foul,  and  to  school  they  do 
get,  and  Ave  don’t  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  Avalking,  even  in  bad  Aveather,  does  them  harm ; 
but  AA^hen  it  comes  to  seven  miles  a  day  five  days  a  Aveek  (often 
six)  for  these  good  day  scholars  are  oftenest  the  best  Sunday 
attenders,  Ave  think  the  distance  is  too  far,  and  that  the 
Avearied  bodies  Avill  make  Avearied  minds. 

But,  hoAveA'er,  since  last  Aveek  AA*e  haAC  been  reading  the 
Agricultural  Year  Book  (1901)  of  the  States,”  and  almost 
the  first  article  is  on  Rural  Schools  and  hoAv  to  make  them 
more  effective.  The  idea  that  the  young  American  needs 
education  has  eA'^er  been  very  present  to  those  in  authon^, 
and,  according  to  their  lights  they  have  done  their  best  in  the 
past.  Noav  they  find  that  when  all  is  done,  their  children 
fall  far  short  in  acquirements- Avhen  compared  Avith  those  of 
the  toAvn,  and  they  fully  realise  there  is  much  still  to  be 
accomplished.  True,  there  are  schools  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  country  ;  in  many  cases,  indeed,  there  are  too  maoy, 
and  the  cause  of  education  has  suffered.  Hoav  can  this  be  ? 
In  many  parts  the  population  (agricultural)  is  sparsely 
scattered,  the  land  is  Avide,  the  people  feAv  ;  but  children 
Avere  there,  and  therefore  a  school  had  to  be  run  up  and 
teachers  provided.  But  as  the  children  Avere  feAAq  a  small, 
insufficient  school  Avas  considered  good  enough,  and  the  funds 
did  not  run  to  paying  the  salary  of  a  good  teacher.  Ihe 
teachers  AA’ere  mostly  either  young  and  untrained,  or 
very  rudimentary  training,  or  else  aged  men  and  women  who 
practically  Avere  failures  and  of  no  use  Avhere  up-to-date 
methods  preA'ailed.  Thus  AA’e  see  at  once  that  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  small  schools  stands  in  the  Avay  of  real  sound  educa¬ 
tion.  AA^e  all  knoAv  Avhat  a  bit  of  emulation  will  do  ;  hoAA/ 
much  better  AA'e  all  AA’ork  AA’hen  pitted  against  othei  s,  and 
hoAA'  narroAv  isolated  folk  groAA'.  _ 

To  shoAV  hoAV  small  some  of  these  schools  AA’ere,  AA’e  niight 
mention  that  in  Connecticut  one-tenth  of  the  schools  have 
an  average  attendance  of  less  than  eight  ;  m  A\  isamnsin, 
nearly  1,000  schools,  less  than  ten  ;  in  Iowa,  2,o00  district.s 
report  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  ten,  and  over 
9,000  of  less  than  twenty  ;  in  Indiana  4,000  schools  have  less 
than  tAventy.  The  school  authorities  are  agreed  that  these 
small  schools  that  average  under  twenty  must  be  suppressed 
and  that  large,  AA’ell-equipped  central  schools  must  he  (and 
are)  established.  To  make  this  effective,  i.e.,  to  get  the 
children  to  put  in  the  proper  attendances  at  the.se  more 
distant  centres  in  eighteen  States,  transportation  of  pupds 
at  public  expense  is  already  permitted  by  existing  laiA  s.  Ihe 
first  State  to  adopt  this  plan  Avas  Alassachusetts  as  far  back 
as  1869,  and  each  year  finds  more  of  the  States  falling  into 
line  The  schools  are  better,  the  teachers  better,  the  equip¬ 
ments  better,  and  the  pupils  themselves  benefit  most  of  all. 
And  financiallv,  the  result  of  these  consolidated  schools  is 
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that  the  expense  is  less  even  when  taking  into  account  the 
cost  of  conveyance.  Naturally,  some  pains  is  taken  to  place 
the  chief  school  in  a  really  central  place,  and  the  route  for 
the  waggons  is  carefully  planned.  These  waggons,  in  many 
instances,  serve  another  purpose,  and  carry  mails,  parcels, 
messages,  and  such-like.  Nature  classes,  too,  have  been 
started,  but  the  difficulty  here  is,  first,  to  find  suitable 
teachers  ;  and  second,  to  impress  upon  parents  the  benefits 
resulting  from  such  studies.  Both  these  difficulties^  we 
venture  to  predict,  will  soon  be  surmounted. 

From  rural  schools  to  timber  planting  and  preservation 
is  a  long  step,  but  timber  planting,  especially  in  Nebraska, 
seems  to  be  undertaken  quite  as  an  adjunct  to  agriculture 
proper.  Firstly,  shall  we  say,  that  the  timber  is  planted 
near  and  about  the  homesteads,  to  give  a  little  necessary 
shade  from  sun  and  protection  from  wind  ;  to  give  the  house 
a  more  finished  look  ;  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  wide, 
bare  prairie  ;  to  protect  orchards  ;  and  to  give  shelter  to 
stock.  Then  secondly,  when  w'e  think  that  in  Nebraska  there 
are  no  coal  measures,  and  that  coal  may  have  to  be  brought 
500  miles,  we  can  see  the  importance  of  wood  for  fuel  ;  also, 
no  farm  can  be  profitably  worked  without  the  use  of  much 
wood  for  sheds,  fences,  and  the  like — indeed,  here  at  home, 
where  the  buildings  are  generally  of  bricks  and  mortar,  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  wood  for  many  miscellaneous  pur¬ 
poses.  How  much  greater  must  be  the  demand  when  the 
house  and  all  the  buildings  are  of  wood.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  that  the  sand  hills,  which  are  of  no  good  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  will  give  excellent 
returns  if  planted  with  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines.  There 
are  some  beautiful  plates  of  natural  forest  and  plantation. 

It  seems  strange  to  turn  up  the  pages  of  the  article  on 
cotton-growing  and  then  to  consider  that  cotton  is  quite 
as  much  right  to  be  called  an- agricultural  crop  as  Wheat. 
We  Britons  do  not  quite  grasp  the  extent  first  of  tlie  States* 
secondly  of  their  multifarious  industries.  We  have  just 
to  read  how  cotton  is  knocking  out  all  other  fibres  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  and  then  we  may  draw  our  own  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  immense  importance  of  this  production. 
Cotton  is  cheap,  is  very  adaptable — in  other  words,  will  lend 
itself  to  any  treatment — it  can  be  made  to  look  and  feel  like 
wool,  it  will  imitate  silk,  it  can  be  used  for  almost  all  and 
any  purpose  ;  in  the  cottage  and  in  the  palace  there  is  a 
growing  distaste  for  linen,  and  the  depression  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  “  all  wool  ”  fabrics  is  felt  not  only  here,  but  in  all 
the  civilised  countries.  Dare  we  say  that  cotton  growing, 
like  wool  growing,  is  a  twofold  industry?  Perhaps  that  is 
making  too  much  of  the  cake  manufacture,  but  still  we  know 
of  no  farmers  who  do  not  annually  use  large  quantities  of 
cotton-seed  cake. 

From  cotton  to  mohair  is  not  a  long  step.  How  many 
people  would  answer  off-hand  the  question  as  to  what  ia 
mohair,  the  fleece  or  hair  of  the  Angora  goat?  To  what 
purposes  is  mohair  applied  ?  is  not  so  easily  answered.  It 
IS  woven  into  the  finest  materials  for  ladies’  dresses  ;  into 
that  warm  and  lovely  stuff  known  as  plush,  which  is  so  largely 
used  for  all  upholstering  purposes  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  for  what  it  is  not  adapted.  It  has  made 
Bradford,  or  at  least  done  a  great  deal  towards  that  end. 
Bradford  is  the  centre  of  the  mohair  manufacture.  But  the 
Angora  goat  is  kept  for  quite  another  purpose  besides  its 
fleece,  and  of  that  purpose  we  find  a  full  account  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  “American  Animal  Industry.” 

There  are  still  in  the  States  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
that  up  to  now  have  grown  nothing  but  brush  or  under¬ 
growth.  This  is  most  difficult  and  expensive  to  clear  by 
means  of  hand  labour.  However  carefully  the  ground  is 
cleared  by  man,  the  young  brush  has  a  habit  of  springing  up 
again.  Labour  is  scarce,  and  hence  expensive.  Goats  of 
the  Angora  breed  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  these  tracts  of  brush,  and  they  do  if  most  effectively, 
charging  the  owner  no  wages,  nor  looking  to  him  for  aiiy  food, 
but  rather  in  return  supplying  him  with  their  fine  fleeces  and 
their  young  flesh.  Angoras  will  graze  by  preference  on 
that  vegetation  which  all  other  live  stock  reject,  and  they 
will  eat  weeds  and  bushes  that  are  considered  as  poisonous 
to  other  ruminants.  Two  hundred  goats  on  forty  acres  of 
brush  will  make  it  in  two  or  three  years  as  clean  as  a  garden. 
After  they  have  been  over  the  land  all  the  best  of  the  natural 
grasses  spring  up  as  if  by  magic.  There  ai’e  plates  of  brush 
land  before  the  goats’  visit — thick,  impenetrable  mass. 
During  goating,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  a  skeleton 
forest  in  miniature,  and  the  same  land  after  two  years,  with 
clumps  of  fine  forest  trees  and  covered  with  the,  best  of  blue 


grass.  A  scene  vei’y  like  some  of  our  best  and  most 
picturesque  parts,  though  probably  with  better  grass.  The 
better  bred  the  goat  (i.e.,  pure  Angora)  the  better  the  brush 
cleai’er,  the  better  the  fleece,  and  the  better  the  venison¬ 
like  flesh.  It  is  not  often  w’e  meet  with  animals  who  will 
thrive  and  do  well  on  refuse  food,  and  it  is  even  less  seldom 
that  we  meet  with  animals  who  are  such  efficiently  useful 
servants  to  man. 

.  Shall  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  one  aspect  of  the  great 
cattle  raising  industry  of  the  States  ?  Here  again  we  forget 
if  we  can  that  we  are  not  counting  stock  by  the  100,  but  rather 
by  the  1,000,  and  as  these  herds  so  far  outnumber  ours,  so 
when  plague  or  pestilence  appears  the  ravages  are  propor¬ 
tionately  large.  We  often  hear  of  trouble  resulting  from 
“  black  leg,”  a  fatal  disease  which  attacks  young  stock,  and 
although  in  some  districts,  and  on  certain  farms,  it  causes 
much  loss,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  complaint  that  touches 
every  owner. 

Scientists  have  found  a  cure  (or  shall  we  say  rather  a 
preventive?)  in  inoculation,  and  the  American  Government 
provides  vaccine  matter  free  to  any  applicant.  There  was 
not  much  trouble  with  “  black  leg  ”  till  what  we  may  call 
the  native  herds  began  to  be  improved,  graded  up,  and  some 
attention  paid  to  blood  aird  pedigree.  Then,  as  the  class  of 
stock  became  better,  we  hear  of  more  serious  attacks  of 
disease,  till  some  of  the  statistics  tell  of  12,  25,  30,  and  up  to 
50  per  cent,  of  death  from  black  leg. 

There  is  always  a  prejudice  against  new  untried  remedies, 
especially  if  the  remedy  costs  much.  The  Government  circu¬ 
lated  (gratis)  the  most  particular  and  minute  information 
respecting  the  new  remedy,  the  mode  of  application,  and  the 
treatment ;  and  also  offered  to  supply  the  vaccine  free.  Those 
who  conquered  their  prejudices  and  listened  to  reason  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  annually  saving 
themselves  from  much  loss,  for  we  find  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  black  leg  have  gone  dowji  as  low  as  0.55.  On 
hundreds  of  stock  ranges  it  is  now  the  custom  to  annually 
vaccinate  all  young  stock,  and  this  custom  is  happily  spread¬ 
ing.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  especially  in  cases 
where  cure  is  practically  impossible.  Those  territories  most 
subject  to  outbreaks  of  this  disease  are  to  be  found  in  the 
vast  area  between  the  Mississippi  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

After  the  frost  broke  up  the  land  was  very  sticky,  but  the 
weather  has  kept  fine,  and  strong  winds  have  dried  the  surface ; 
so  now  land  work  is  again  in  full  swing.  We  are  ploughing  the 
Turnip  land,  which  was  getting  somewhat  in  arrears,  and  shall 
commence  crossing  fallows  directly  if  the  Aveather  holds  fine. 
We  fear  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  rolling  Wheat.  The 
frost  has  made  the  land  very  light,  and  the  young  Wheat  looks 
brown  and  shows  signs  of  losing  root.  We  are  speaking  of  Wheat 
after  ley.  As  not  much  Wheat  is  grown  on  that  system  here¬ 
abouts,  and  no  farmer  has  more  than  one  or  two  fields,  he 
generally  has  a  chance  to  roll  it  early,  if  he  grasps  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  but  we  want  more  Avind  to  give  us  a  chance  before 
Valentine’s  Day. 

We  spoke  of  cross-ploughing  fallows.  This  operation  may  be 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  use  of  the  spring  cultivator  used 
across  the  autumn  ploughing.  It  saves  expense,  and  where  there 
is  any  couch  pulls  it  up  without  cutting  it  into  small  pieces ;  but 
it  does  not  leave  the  land  so  open  and  rough  as  cross-ploughing, 
and  if  heavy  rain  should  intervene  before  the  land  can  be 
harrowed,  the  AA'ork  Avdll  need  doing  again.  As  it  can  be  done 
for  less  than  half  the  cost  of  ploughing,  av'c  could  afford  to  do  it 
twice.  For  cross-ploughing  we  always  use  the  chilled-breasted 
digger. 

The  sheep  are  comfortable  again,  but  they  have  been  on  grass 
more  than  A\e  cared  for  lately.  W’e  could  have  easily  spared 
them  the  Turnips  if  the  lair  had  been  good  enough.  Roots  are 
still  unsaleable,  prices  being  quite  nominal ;  but,  nevertheless, 
sheep  sell  very  badly — they  are  4s.  per  head  lower  on  the  w’eek. 
Our  City  friends  should  be  paying  |d.  per  lb  less  than  a  month 
ago.  The  farmer  has  one  consolation — his  sheep  are  very  healthy 
and  losses  are  very  small.  The  last  twelve  months  have  been 
very  favoui'able  to  the  shepherd  and  flockmaster. 

-The  Potato  trade  has  been  slow;  the  frost  did  little  to  revive 
it,  and  Ave  see  feAv  Avaggonloads  moving  stationwards.  There 
is  more  movement  amongst  Clover  and  hay,  and  good  quantities 
are  being  sent  aAvay  by  rail.  Prices  are  but  moderate,  and  Ave 
doubt  if,  after  delivery  is  reckoned  in,  the  ordinary  farmer  gains 
anything  by  selling  hay  and  buying  cake.  Cattle  are  doing 
well.  Beef  keeps  a  fair  price,  and  the  farmer  Avith  a  good  milk 
cow  to  sell  Avill  soon  find  a  customer.  Eggs  are  a  little  more 
plentiful,  fowls  scarce,  and  ducks  and  turkeys  unobtainable. 
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Barr’s  Seeds  sent  Cs  rria^e  Paid  on  recel  ;t  of  remittance 


Of  FinestSelectedStrains 
AND  Tested  Growth 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON’S  CROP. 

BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  (he 
l)est  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowtrs  for  the 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
l<lshibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES  FOR  1903. 

Aquilegia  Barr’s  Extra  Selected  Hybrids,  saved  mostly 
from  LU.NG-SPURBED  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
<lelicate  shades.  Per  Packet,  2/6. 

Auricula  New  Giant  Yellow  (sweet-scented),  producing 
a  good  pr.iporlion  of  extra  tine  i/eUow.i.  Per  Packet,  1/6, 2/o. 

Dianthus  -Japanese  “  Royal  Pinks,”  a  grandnewstrain. 
with  very  large  single  fringed  flowers  ranging  from  b'ood-red 
■to  carmine,  pinA-,  and  xchite  ;  hardy  annual.  Per  Packet,  1/-. 

Laihyrus  pubesc;ns  —the  Blue  Ever.asting  Pea,  a  most 
lieautiful  plant  from  the  Argentine,  with  lovely  paie  Hue 
iflowers  ;  it  requires  a  sheltered  south  wall,  and  a  fairly 
light,  dry  soil.  Per  Packet  1/-.  A  good  greenhouse  plant. 

Lathyrus  splendens  — the  Pride  of  California,^ another 
■beautiful  Everlasting  Pea,  with  Bne,  graceful  foliage,  and 
the  most  brilliantly-coloured  flowers— c»imson-/a/fe,  shaded 
rsearlet.  Suitable  for  greenhouse  or  for  protected  positions 
outdoors  in  warm  localities.  Per  Packet,  1/6.  1 

Nasturtium  Giant-flowered  Jupiter,  a  fine  climbing  | 
variety  with  flowers  of  immense  size,  of  elegant  form,  with 
over-lapping  crinkled  petals  ;  colour  golden-yellow  with 
■orange  glow;  splendid  lor  quickly  covering  fence-*,  &c.  l 
Per  Packet,  1/6. 

Primula  stellata  Barr  s  “Rose  Brilliant,’’  (he  most 
•beautiful  of  all  the  STAR  PKIMUL.4S,  having  elegant  i 
(lark  P’eru-leaved  foliage  with  red  under  surface,  and  loose  1 
pyramids  of  smooth-petalled  flowers,  brilliant  rose,  shaded  ' 
■salmon-scarlet.  A  most  lovely  plant  for  greenhouse  or 
titting-ioom.  Per  Packet,  1/6  and  2/6.  I 

DADD  O.  enye  &  13,  Kin?  street, 

DMnn  Qb  uUllOf  Covent  Garden,  L0ND3N. 

ESTABLISHED  1832 

JVo  connex  ion  with  any  ether  firm  of  a  similar  name. 


Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 

Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds, 


AND 


Bulbs  &  Plants 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 


'full  detailed  list  will  be  sent  post  free  on 

application  to  tlieir  Offices  at  OVERVEEX,  HA.AULEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  their  Gkneiial  Agents — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO. 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON.  E  C. 

No.  1181.— VoL.  XLVI  .Third  Sehie-s 


Pure  Seeds. 

SAVED 

From  Selected  Strains. 

Well  Maturad. 

High  Germinating  Power. 


BEGONIA  tuberosa  crlspa,  Clibrans  strain. 

A  charming  new  class  of  Begonia  with  large, 
beautifully  fringed  flowers  of  choice  and  vaneil 
colours,  free  in  growth  and  bloom. 

Per  packet,  2/0. 

,,  hybrida  cristata,  Clibrans  strain. 

Flowers  of  beautiful  ’  and  varied  colours, 
carrying  a  beard  or  crest  on  each  petal,  novel, 
distinot  and  pretty.  ..  Per  packet,  1/6  (£  2,6. 

„  Clibrans  superb  Single. 

S.Tved  only  from  the  finest  and  choicest  flow,  vs 
of  most  beautiful  colours. 

Per  packet,  1, 6  &  2/6. 

„  Clibrans  superb  Double. 

Rich  and  varied  in  colour,  saved  from  figest 
flowers  of  good  forir,  size,  and  substance. 

Per  packet,  2/ 

CALCEOLARIA  (Herbaceous),  Clibrans  Gold 
Medal  strain. 

A  sturdy,  vigorous  growing  strain,  producing 
large  flowers  of  the  riches:  and  most  diversified 
colours . Per  packet,  1/6  &  2/6. 

CELOSIA,  “  Clibrans  superb  strain.” 

The  finest  strain  in  existence,  producing  long 
feathery  plumes  of  the  most  attractive  colour, 
red,  yellow,  or  mixed.  Per  packet.  1/6  ifc  2/C. 

CINERARIA,  “Clibrans  superb  strain.” 

Unequalled  for  producing  large  well  formed 
flowers  in  the  most  brilliant  colours. 

Per  packet,  1/6  i  2/6. 

CYCLAMEN,  “Clibrans  Prize  strain.” 

A  lav;.e  flowered,  well  coloured,  and  robust 
giowi  g  str.iin  of  entianc.ug  beauty. 

Per  packet,  1/6  &  2/6. 

GLOXINIA,  “Clibrans  Hybrid  strain.” 

A  ’grand  .strain  of  brilliantly  coloured,  erect 
flowering  varieties,  tlie  blooms  are  of  tine  form 
and  substance . Per  packet,  1/6  &  2/6. 

STREPTOCARPUS,"  Clibrans  New  Hybrids.” 

Of  dwarf,  strong,  and  vigorous  habit,  producing 
brightly  coloured  flowers  of  large  size  wiiiithe 
utmost  of  freedom . Per  packet,  1/-. 

SWEET  PEAS,  “Clibrans  superb  mixed.” 

A  grand  assortment  of  the  choicest  and  loveliest 
varieties  in  a  wide  range  of  colour. 

Per  packet,  td.  ;  per  oz.,  8d.  ;  per  lb.,  6/-. 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  “Clibrans  superb.” 

A  se’e  t  strain  of  smooth-edged  flowers  in 
choite  .11  d  beautiful  variety.  Per  packet,  Od. 

WALLFLOWER,  “Clibrans  Black.” 

The  darkest  flowered  variety  in  existence,  of 
busily  habit,  robust,  and  hardy. 

Per  packet,  1/-. 


WRITE  FOR 


Altnncliam  &  Mancliestei 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


Jif  gartu[ultei[0. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12  1903. 

Food  Requireients  of  Vegetables. 


LL  practical  and  observant  gar¬ 
deners  know  that  the  producing 
power  of  soils  is  steadily  re¬ 
duced  when  successive  crops  of 
vegetables  are  grown  and 
adequate  return  of  manure  is  made. 
It  is  also  generally  acknowledged 
that  this  exhaustion  of  fertility  is  more 
rapid  when  the  same  kind  of  crop  is 
grown  year  after  year.  Why  is  this?  The 
reasons  are  these:  First,  there  is  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  plant  food  hy  the  growing  crop ;  and 
second,  there  is  the  gradual  loss  of  humus, 
commonly  called  organic  matter,  wliich  brings 
about  an  unfavourable  condition  of  the  soil. 
Plants  take  the  food  necessary  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  and  growth  from  two  sources — the  air 
and  the  soil.  Hence,  every  crop  grown  and 
carried  off  the  laud  must  lessen  the  store  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  leave  it  more  or  less 
impoverished.  The  elements  thus  withdrawn 
are  chiefly  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
and  lime.  These  are  found  in  comparatively 
largo  amount  in  most  fertile  garden  soils, 
where  they  exist  in  two  conditions,  soluble  or 
readily  available,  and  insoluble  and,  hence, 
unavailable. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount 
of  plant  food  in  a  soil  exists  in  the  more 
soluble  and  valuable  form  ;  much  the  larger 
part  is  locked  uii,  aud,  therefore,  is  of  no 
immediate  value  to  growing  crops.  By  the 
practice  of  good  methods  of  cultivation',  such 
as  should  he  followed  hy  every  intelligent 
gardener,  portions  of  the  insoluble  plant  food 
are  gradually  changed  into  soluble  and  avail¬ 
able  material.  Where  no  systematic  efforts 
arc  made  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  where  there  is  also  a  neglect  of  cultivation, 
the  small  proportion  of  plant  food  existing  in 
soluble  form  iu  the  soil  issoou  so  far  exhausted 
that  satisfactory  crops  of  vegetables  cannot  be 
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grown,  and  such  land  is  then  regarded  as  worn  out  and 
unprofitable.  The  fact  is  that  usually  only  the  soluble  food 
is  e.xhausted,  the  larger  portion,  in  insoluble  form,  is 
still  ready  to  respond  to  good  culture,  by  which  it  may  be 
gradually  brought  to  such  a  condition  as  will  result  in  profit¬ 
able  return.  We  mean  by  plant  food  those  constituents 
Avhich  exist  in  the  soil,  or  are  supplied  in  manure,  which 
promote  the  growth  of  crops.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
amount  of  soluble  material  in  soils  is  very  small,  so  Ave  find 
that  the  quantity  of  soluble  plant  elements  actually  taken 
up  by  garden  A’egetables  is  small  as  compared  Avith  the  full 
bulk  of  a  crop  ;  but  it  is  these  soluble  constituents  Avhich  are 
the  most  necessary ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  Avithout  them, 
or  even  any  one  of  them,  vegetables  simply  fail  to  make 
satisfactory  progress.  It  is  Avell,  therefore,  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  z’egard  manures  of  Avhatever  form  as  so  much 
nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Nitrogen  is  often  called  “  ammonia,”  probably  because 
the  Avord  ammonia  means  a  Avell-knoAvn  substance  to  most 
gardeners,  AA'hile  nitrogen  is  an  unfamiliar  term.  Ammonia 
is,  however,  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  a  gas  called 
hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in 
plant  life.  The  nitrogenous  plant  food  in  fertilisers  rarely 
ever  contains  any  actual  free  ammonia ;  it  is  ahvays  better 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  Avord  nitrogen,  and  become  familiar 
Avith  it.  Nitrogen  is  a  gas,  and  Avhen  taken  up  by  plants  is 
generally  understood  to  be  combined  with  a  gas  called 
oxygen,  forming  nitric  acid.  When  this  nitric  acid  is  joined 
to  other  substances  found  in  the  soil,  such  as  lime  or  potash, 
a  product  is  formed  called  either  nitrate  of  lime  or  nitrate  of 
potash.  And  it  is  these  Avhich  constitute  the  most  useful 
forms  of  plant  food  in  fertile  soils. 

Another  very  important  constituent  in  garden  soils  is 
humus.  Noav  humus  is  a  term  applied  to  partially  decom¬ 
posed  vegetable  matter,  Avhich  results  from  the  gradual 
decay  in  the  soil  of  roots  and  other  parts  of  plants  ;  and 
also  from  the  organic  matter  of  applied  farmyard  dung. 
Though  not  in  itself  a  direct  form  of  plant  nourishment, 
humus  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
stituents  of  all  fertile  garden  soils.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  value  of  humus  is  that  it  acts  as  a  natural  storehouse 
and  conserA’ation  of  nitrogen,  Avhich  is  the  most  expensive  of 
all  plant  foods  Avhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  purchase  it  in 
commercial  fertilisers. 

When  humus  is  abundant  in  the  soil  it  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  Avith  a  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  amount  of  humus  present  gives  an  excellent 
indication  of  the  quantity  of  organic  nitrogen  the  soil  con¬ 
tains.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  as  the  humus  dis¬ 
appears  the  nitrogen  goes  Avith  it.  Humus  also  proAudes 
considerable  quantities  of  mineral  food  necessary  for  the 
groAA'th  of  garden  vegetables.  There  is  a  continual  process 
of  decay  going  on  in  the  soil  during  the  Avarm  days  of  spring 
and  summer,  so  that  the  constituents  of  the  humus  gradually 
become  available.  Humus  further  increases  the  power  of 
soils  to  hold  moisture,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  in  a  garden. 

Since  all  the  plant  food  presented  by  the  soil  must  be 
taken  up  by  the  A’egetables  in  solution,  the  amount  of  Avater 
required  by  succulent  vegetables  is  enormous.  For  every 
ton  of  dry  substance  produced  in  garden  crops  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  325  tons  of  Avater  are  required.  Hence  it 
is  clearly  seen  that  several  hundreds  of  tons  of  Avater  are 
'needed  on  each  acre  of  land  to  produce  a  single  crop  of 
garden  vegetables. 

The  folloAving  table  shoAvs  the  actual  amount  of  plant 
food  abstracted  from  an  acre  of  land  by  the  groAvth  of  an 
average  crop  of  each  of  the  vegetables  enumerated  :  — 


Vegetable  Crop. 

Nitrogen. 

Potash- 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Its. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cabbages 

114 

129 

23 

Cue  umbers  ... 

112 

168 

84 

Lettuce 

69 

111 

21 

Onions 

67 

48 

19 

Beets 

43 

79 

16 

Potatoes 

30 

41 

10 

Turnips 

21 

5 

8 

Asparagus  ... 

12 

12 

4 

Tomatoes 

11 

6 

8 

Caulifiowers 

25 

15 

7 

The  foregoing  figures  relate  only  to  those  portions  of  the 
crop  Avhich  are  usually  sold  off  the  land — the  tops,  leaves, 
stems,  &:c.,  not  being  counted,  as  they  are  supposed  to  go 


back  to  the  soil  as  manure  of  one  kind  or  another.  If  the 
refuse  portion  does  not  go  back  to  the  soil  then  the  actual 
drain  of  plant  food  in  groAA'ing  garden  vegetables  must  be 
much  rhore  than  the  figures  shoAA^  Further,  if  the  refuse  is 
burnt,  all  the  nitrogen  is  destroyed  and  lost,  only  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  remain.  The  table,  hoAvever, 
is  extremely  useful  as  pointing  out  that  a  certain  amount 
of  nitrogen,  Avith  certain  other  amounts  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  must  be  used  in  manure  if  a  balance  is  to  be 
kept  in  the  plant  food  and  satisfactory  crops  of  A’egetables-- 
are  to  be  groAA’n.— J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


Herbaceous  Psonies. 


These  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  plants,  and 
are  not  fastidious  in  regard  to  soil  or  position.  When  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  of  our  garden  favourites,  such  as  Liliura:'. 
speciosum,  var.  L.  auratum  ;  Michaelmas  Daisies  ;  Delphi¬ 
niums;  Kniphofias,  Lobelia  fulgens  or  Gaillardias,  they  are 
most  effective.  Or  what  is  more  beautiful  than  the  bright- 
green  foliage  of  Daffodils  contrasting  -with  the  young  grOAvth 
of  the  Pseonies  in  its  mantle  of  carmine  in  spring?  And’: 
again,  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  Avhen  tinted  leaves  are 
so  much  in  request  for  lending  colour  in  churches  at  harvest 
festivals,  or  for  vases  for  table  decoration,  the  Pseony  foliage 
is  as  useful  as  the  Beech,  Guelder  Kose,  KoAvan,  Berberis, 
or  the  Oak.  The  various  shades  of  purple,  green,  and 
crimson  change  as  the  season  advances,  and  the  foliage  is- 
always  appreciated. 

Few  hardy  plants  have  a  wider  gradation  of  colour.  Every 
conceivable  shade  is  represented,  from  pure  Avhite  to  deep 
pink ;  from  rose  to  deep  crimson  and  shades  of  purple,  and 
many  approach  to  soft  yellow  and  primrose.  Nor  must 
fragrance  be  overlooked.  The  delightful  perfume  emitted  by 
many  of  the  new  hybrids  is  equal  to  the  Tea-scented  Boses. 

The  old  European  varieties  (P.  officinalis)  in  the  double, 
semi-double  and  single  forms  are  the  first  to  floAver,  expand¬ 
ing  their  huge  blossoms  in  May,  and  are  closely  folloAved  by 
the  beautiful  hybrids  of  P.  albiflora  or  Chinese  sorts,  with 
their  huge  and  handsome  double  or  single  flo Avers,  in  June. 

Their  culture  is  simple.  They  thrive  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil  or  situation  in  all  parts  of  the  country  when  given- 
the  necessary  surface  mulch  in  autumn.  If  on  dry  soils,  they 
should  be  supplied  Avell  Avith  water  during  hot  dry  Aveather. 
They  best  like  a  moist  loamy  soil,  deeply  trenched,  adding, 
plenty  of  Avell  rotted  coav  manure  in  the  operation. 

After  planting,  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  rotted  manure,  which  should  be  applied  annually, 
to  be  lightly  forked  into  the  surface  about  October  or 
November. 

Planting  is  best  done  during  October  or  NoAember,  AA'hen-- 
a  feAv  flowers  may  be  expected  the  folloAA'ing  season.  They 
pjay,  hoAvever,  be  planted  successfully  any  time  up  to  March 
or  April,  and  given  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  twice 
a  Aveek  during  the  summer. 

Varieties. — A  few  kinds  of  P.  albiflora  of  distinguished 
merit  to  make  a  good  selection  are  as  follows  : — June  floAver- 
ing :  Lady  Carrington,  bright  pink,  A’ery  fine  ;  Vicomte  de 
Fonceville,  pink  with  Avhite  frill ;  Gloire  de  Patrie,  bright 
rose,  large  full  double  floAvers  ;  Josephine  Parmentier,  rose, 
pink  centre  ;  Lady  Leonora  BramAvell,  soft  rose,  very  large 
and  full ;  Countess  Clancarty,  blush,  centre  primrose  ;  Dela- 
cour  Verhille,  pure  Avhite,  large  handsome  floAvers,  petals 
very  broad  ;  Festira  Maxima,  snoAA-y  Avhite,  large  ;  Solfaterre, 
primrose  yellow,  very  handsome  ;  La  Tulipe,  AA’hite,  laced' 
crimson,  very  beautiful ;  Bose  d’Amour,  blush,  deliciously 
Bose  scented  ;  Eugene  Verdier,  AA’hite,  centre  blush,  very 
large  ;  Madame  de  Galhan,  soft  pink,  large  and  of  beautiful 
form  ;  John  Fraser,  cerise,  strongly  rose-scented  ;  Adelaide 
de  Lache,  deep  rose,  tipped  Avhite ;  Lord  Salisbury,  rich 
crimson  ;  Marshal  MacMahon,  rich  carmine  ;  Superbissima, 
large,  very  full  carmine  floAA’ers  ;  Louise  Van  Houtte,  purple 
.  crimson  ;  and  Edward  Simmons,  rich  crimson. 

The  Chinese  single  Pseonies  (A’arieties  of  P.  albiflora} 
appeal  to  many  more  than  do  the  double  forms,  probably  on 
account  of  the  great  contrast  between  the  petals  of  various 
shades  and  the  beautiful  gold  boss  of  stamens. 

The  May-floAvering  European  species  and  A’arieties  in  both 
the  double  and  single  forms  are  exceedingly  handsome,  but 
lack  that  fragrance  so  prevalent  in  the  Chinese.  The 
varieties  of  officinalis,  arietina.  anoniala,  decora,  peregrina, 
and  tenuifolia  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden. — W.  L. 
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Cypripedium  oenanthum  superbum. 

Three  useful  old  Cypripediuius  have  been  concerned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  production  of  this  handsome  hybrid,  and  it 
might  therefore  be  expected  to  exhibit,  as  it  does,  a  combination 
of  excellent  characters.  One  of  the  earliest  hybrids  raised  in 
this  genus  was  C.  Harrisianum,  which  Mr.  Dominy  obtained 
from  C.  barbatmn  and  C.  villosum,  the  only  other  hybrid  Cypri¬ 
pedium  secured  by  the  same  raiser  being  C.  vexillarium  'from 
C.  barbatum  and  C.  Fairrieanum.  Emplojdng  G.  Harrisianum 
as  one  parent,  Mr.  Seden  crossed  it  with  C.  insigne  Maulei,  and 
from  the  seed  thus  obtained  C.  oenanthum  was  raised.  There 
is  always  much  difference  in  the  seedlings  from  any  cross,  and 
so  in  this  case  one  proved  much  superior  to  the  others,  and 
received  the  title  C.  oenanthum  superbum,  as  in  another  example 
we  have  C.  Leeanum,  and  C.  Leeanum  from  similar  crosses 
between  C.  insigne  and  C.  Spicerianuni.  C.  oenanthum 
supexbum,  of  which  a  flower  is  shown,  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  characters  of  C.  insigne  Maulei,  having  a  margin  of 
white  to  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  of  a  purplish  red  colour  in  the 
centre,  and  lines  of  nearly  black  spots.  The  petals  are  of  similar 
colour,  also  with  dark  spots,  and  the  lower  sepals  are  greenish. 
It  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  many  years 
^ago,  and  is  now  itself  largely  used  as  a  parent  by  hybridists. 

A  Cold  Medal  Odontoglossum. 

At  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  one 
Orchid  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  This  was  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  var.  Cooksonise,  a  flower  as  i^erfect  in  form  as  it  was 
bi-ight  and  distinct  in  its  colouring.  We  describe  its  characters 
under  plants  certificated  in  our  report  of  the  exhibition  in  the 
present  issue,  but  may  remark  here  that,  besides  the  F.C.C. 
awarded,  it  was  additionally  honoured  with  a  Gold  Medal,  an 
almost  unique  distinction. 

Tbe  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  large  single  stemmed  disti6hous-leaved  Orchids,  such  as 
Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  and  Vandas,  are  not  as  much  grown  as 
formerly,  but  many  orchidists  still  keep  to  their  old  loves. 
Just  at  present  there  is  not  much  life  apparent  in  them,  and 
they  seem  to  be  still  at  rest;  but  it  is  only  a  matter  n"ow  of  a 
week  or  two  before  they  will  be  in  full  growth,  and  as  root 
action  commences  earlier  than  with  some  other  sorts,  it  is 
important  that  new  sweet  material  is  supplied  for  the  roots  to 
take  hold  of  when  they  appear. 

There  are  often  old  leggy  specimens,  iDossibly  objects  of  mis¬ 
taken  kindness  in  the  past ;  plants  that  have  been  rushed  on 
to  specimen  size  in  great  heat  and  moisture.  These,  when  a 
cold  or  long  winter  comes,  lose  the  leaves  that  were  put  on  in 
such  a  hurry,  and  are  the  reverse  of  ornamental.  In  some 
cases  they  may  be  improved  by  lowering  them  in  the  pots  or 
baskets,  and  bringing  the  sphagnum  and  crocks  that  form  the 
bulk  of  their  compost  higher  up  the  stems.  Others  may  be  too 
far  gone  even  for  this,  and  nothing  short  of  cutting  them  oft 
and  starting  them  going  on  their  own  account  will  be  of  any 
use.  This  must  not  be  done  all  at  once,  or  probably  the  plant 
will  be  killed  outright. 

The  stem  should  be  cut  about  half-way  through,  and  some 
loose  moss  placed  above  the  point  of  notching  to  keep  the  stem 
moist  and  encourage  the  production  of  stem  roots.  Syringe 
the  moss  daily  when  bright,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  seen 
to  be  pushing  freely  through  it,  sever  the  stem  entirely  and 
place  it  in  a  new  pot. 

The  old  specimen  may  then  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  when- 
back  breaks  will  ajjpear,  making  eventually  a  better  furnished 
plant  than  before.  Where  the  plants  are  not  so  bad,  and  only 
require  a  little  rearrangement  of  the  compost,  this  can  usually 
be  done  by  burrowing  with  the  hands  and  a  pointed  stick, 
removing  all  old  and  decayed  sphagnum  and  dirty  crocks,  and 
replacing  with  new  and  sweet  material. 

Until  the  roots  are  getting  well  away,  water  only  mode¬ 
rately;  but  when  the  large  fleshy  roots  are  active,  then  few 
Orchids  need  more  moisture.  This  refers  more  particularly  to 
the  strong  growers;  for  the  weaker  ones,  such  as  the  small 
growing  Angrtecums  and  Phalsenopsis,  it  will  be  safer  to  wait 
for  a  time. 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  compost  is  needed  hero;  just  a 
light  surfacing  of  fresh  green  moss  over  a  thorough  drainage  of 
clean  crocks.  When  the  roots  are  much  entwined  about  the 
rods  of  the  baskets,  it  needs  special  care  to  remove  the  decay¬ 
ing  roots  and  moss  without  injury  to  the  living  healthy 
portions,  a  sharp  knife  in  skilful  hands  being  the  best  tool. 
Whatever  soap  is  used  in  the  cleaning  of  steins  or  roots,  sec 
that  all  traces  of  it  are  thoroughly  swilled  off. — H.  R. 


Some  Typical  Gardens. 

V. —  The  Suburban  Garden. 


A  familiar  figure  on  the  suburban  platform  at  Waterloo 
Station  is  an  individual  who  comes  in  every  morning  from 
out  Clapham  way  somewhere,  and  returns  by  the  same 
train  every  evening  as  regularly  as  clockwork,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  he  leaves  soon  after  midday.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinary  about  him,  and  he  differs  only 
in  looks  from  thousands  of  other  tall-hatted  and  frock-coated 
individuals  who  flock  to  London  City  every  day  like  so  many 
bees.  How  he  occupies  his  time  between  the  hours  of 
coming  and  going  doesn’t  matter.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  business,  but  I  am  selecting  him  and  his  suburban 
garden  as  my  type  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  out  of  the 
host  of  individuals  known  as  City  men  Avho  are  not  at  all 
unlike  him. 

There  is  nothing  horticultural  about  the  look  of  him  in 
the  morning  as  he  steps  from  the  train  and  fights  to  be  first 


Cypripedium  oenanthum  superbum. 


.hrough  the  ticket  barrier  along  with  the  rest  of  them; 
mt  in  the  evening  he  takes  things  more  leisurely.  Moreover, 
le  frequently  carries  something  under  his  arm  that  objects 
;o  undue  crushing,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  he  steps  aside 
ind  lets  someone  else  pass  in  front.  The  something  1  le  ei 

,0  takes  different  forms.  ^  ^ 

Sometimes  it  is  a  little  bundle  of  Pansy  roots  that  he  has 
purchased  from  a  barrow^  in  Farringdon  Street;  on  another 
iccasion  it  is  a  selection  of  Rose  trees  that  he  happened  to 
jick  up  cheap  in  an  auction  room  during  his  dinner-hour, 
jr  it  may  be  a  choice  selection  of  bedding  plants,  or  a  parcel 
)f  bulbs  that  were  offered  at  a  figure  so  loiv  that  he  couldn  l 
'esist  the  temptation  ;  but  in  every  case  you  may  depend 
;hat  it  is  something  for  that  little  walled-in  enclosure  out  in 
;he  suburbs  that  he  proudly  refers  to  as  his  garden.  He  is 
i6t  the  only  man  who  returns  home  similarly  burdened,  and 
:hese  gardening  spirits  have  knocked  up  an  acquaintance- 
ihip  which  prompts  them  to  travel  in  the  same  compartment 
ind  discuss  horticultural  topics  as  the  train  passes  through 
-he  maze  of  smoke  and  chimney  stacks  till  Vauxhall  is 

^^^There  is  an  element  of  friendly  rivalry  amongst  them, 
Lvhich  is  most  apparent  in  the  morning  when  one  appears 
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with  a  fresh  Rose  or  Carnation.,in  his  buttonhole,  and  asks 
his  friends  what  they  think  of  that  for  Clapham  Common. 
They  taunt  him  with  the  remark  that  he  purchased  it  from 
the  flower  girl  at  the  corner,  but  admire  it  all  the  same, 
with  the  secret  threat  that  they  will  take  the  shine  out  of 
the  proud  individual  when  that  particular  bud  in  the  home 
garden,  on  which  they  have  kept  watch  for  the  past  week, 
develops  into  a  flower. 

But  I  must  follow  the  steps  of  my  type,  with  his  little 
bundle  of  plants  under  his  arm.  At  the  suburban  station 
the  kindred  spirits  part  on  their  several  ways,  and  our 
friend  pulls  up  short  at  a  little  semi-detached  villa  with  a 
Virginian  Creeper  on  the  wall,  the  like  of  which  you  Avill 
find  all  round  London.  He  catches  sight  of  a  face  at  the 
Avindow,  nods  a  welcome,  and  holds  up  his  parcel  of  Pan¬ 
sies  by  way  of  introduction.  A  minute  later  the  latchkey 
has  done  its  Avork,  and  he  is  in  the  hall,  enlarging  on  the 
cheapness  of  his  purchase,  Avhile  the  small  family  circle 
expresses  its  admiration  for  the  gaily-tinted  Pansies.  Tea 
is  quickly  disposed  of,  and  our  friend  disappears  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  soon  returns,  and  in  the  interval  he  has  trans¬ 
formed  himself  from  a  City  man  into  something  almost 
indescribable. 

On  his  feet  he  wears  a  pair  of  old  football  boots,  a  relic 
of  his  bachelor  days  ;  his  legs  are  encased  in  a  pair  of  super¬ 
annuated  ofiice  trousers,  his  frock  coat  has  been  changed 
for  a  faded  old  blazer  AAuth  his  old  cricket  club  colours, 
and  on  the  back  of  his  head  he  Avears  a  dilapidated  smoking 
cap.  But,  bless  you,  the  man  is  happy,  and  Avith  his  family 
round  him,  an  animated  discussion  takes  place  as  to  AAhich 
Avill  be  the  best  place  for  the  Pansies.,  This  knotty  question 
settled,  out  come  the  fork,  spade,  troAvel,  and  Avatering-can, 
for  the  suburban  gardener  is  little  without  a  variety  of  tools, 
and  absolutely  nothing  in  the  absence  of  a  AA’atering-can. 
Water  is  his  sheet  anchor,  and  he  applies  it  on  all  occasions 
unless  it  be  actually  raining.  , 

If  a  plant  looks  sickly,  he  fancies  a  drop  of  water  Avill 
revive  it ;  if  it  is  groAA'ing  well,  moisture  is  necessary  for  its 
support ;  so  he  sprinkles  a  drop  about  before  he  leaves  for 
the  City  in  the  morning,  and  flies  to  the  hose-pipe  on  his 
return,  and  Avhen  every  plant  in  the  little  garden  has  had  its 
^  portion  there  is  alAA'ays  the  small  patch  of  laAA’n  to  fall  back 
upon. 

But  to  return  to  our  friend.  When  the  Pansies  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  family  party  he 
makes  a  kind  of  general  survey.  The  garden  is  a  tiny  place, 
hardly  big  enough  to  swing  a  cat  round,  as  the  saying  goes, 
Avith  a  boarded  fence  round,  Avhich  is  not  cat-proof,  in  spite 
•  of  the  strand  of  barbed  Avire  placed  along  the  top  to  keep 
the  feline  creatures  out,  and  they  cause  no  end  of  trouble 
by  holding  nocturnal  meetings  amongst  the  little  flower¬ 
beds.  Slugs,  snails,  and  sparroAvs  flourish  in  the  garden, 
and  for  the  latter,  perhaps,  the  OAvner  is  partly  responsible, 
as  he  is  a  bit  of  a  birdfancier,  and  feeds  the  sparroAvs  in  the 
Avinter  time,  but  slugs  claim  none  of  his  sympathy.  On  the 
other  hand,'  there  is  a  little  jar  in  the  foolhouse  containing 
a  solution  of  brine,  and  just  before  retiring  to  rest  he  hunts 
the  marauders  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  impales  them  for  a 
moment  on  the  jDrongs  of  an  old  table  fork  kept  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  drops  them  into  the  deadly  solu¬ 
tion.  Our  friend  keeps  a  record  of  the  operations,  and 
occasionally  a  little  paragraph  appears  in  the  penny  garden¬ 
ing  paper  AALich  is  his  friend  and  companion,  telling  how 
many  slugs  he  has  captured  in  a  Aveek,  and  challenging  any 
one  to  beat  the  record. 

A  great  point  about  the  suburban  amateur  is  that  he  is 
not  conceited.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  gardener, 
though  he  says  AA’hat  he  AA'ill  do  AA’hen  he  retires  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  goes  to  live  in  the  country,  and  looks  upon  his 
failures  as  the  result  of  his  ignorance.  He  is  a  great  ques¬ 
tioner,  hoAA'ever,  and  bombards  the  editor  of  his  favourite 
paper  Avith  inquiries  on  every  little  point  over  Avhich  he  is 
in  doubt,  and  as  he  has  reaped  a  good  bit  of  information  by 
this  m^ns,  he  is  preioared  to  sAvear  by  it  as  a  mode  of  educa¬ 
tion.  For  some  time  he  has  contemplated  subscribing  a 
guinea  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  he  hardly 
knoAAs  Avhat  to  do  about  Avriting  F.R.H.S.  after  his  name,  so 
the  matter  is  in  abeyance. 

.  The  grass  on  the  little  plot  in  the  centre  of  the  garden 
IS  Fi’een  and  fresh,  considering  the  situation,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  tor  the  turf  our  friend  is  the  possessor  of  a  tiny 
mowing  machine,  likeAvise  a  small  roller,  and  when  there  is 
notaing  piessmg  in  other  directions  he  manipulates  these 


implements  by  Avay  of  exercise,  and  mows,  moAvs,  mOAvs, 
and  rolls,  rolls,  rolls,  until  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  grass  does 
not  deliberately  die  on  purpose  to  escape  the  perpetual 
torture  ;  but  then  our  friend  Avaters  freely  as  Avell,  and  this 
explains  matters. 

By  a  remarkable  piece  of  ingenuity  he  has  contrived  to 
fix  the  smallest  of  small  greenhouses  in  one  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  though  the  heating  arrangements  are  a  source 
of  continual  trouble,  the  man  manages  to  get  considerable 
enjoyment  out  of  the  structure.  In  regard  to  the  heating, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  not  getting  sufficient  warmth  so  inucb 
as  being  overdone  with  it ;  but  Avhen  excess  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  leads  to  disaster,  it  is  all  the  better  for  the  plant 
haAA'kers,  Avho  make  good  the  losses  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  bantering.  Every Avhere  in  the  garden  there  is 
evidence  of  its  OAvner’s  dealings.  Here  is  a  little  clump  of 
Carnations,  there  a  feAV  Rose  bushes,  further  on  a  patch  of 
bulbs,  then  a  collection  of  annuals,  in  the  corner  a  medley 
of  herbaceous  plants,  and  under  the  AvindoAV  a  modest, 
attempt  at  carpet  bedding,  the  result  of  an  idea  conceived 
in  Battersea  Park. 

A  dozen  flower  pots  stand  along  the  centre  path  that  con¬ 
tain  the  establishment’s  collection  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Avhich  are  destined,  when  they  come  into  flower,  to  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  from  the  boAV  AAdndoAV  of  the 
draAving  room.  Our  friend  pretends  to  know  a  bit  about 
Chrysanthemums,  because  he  has  a  book  upon  the  subject, 
Avhich  he  has  studied  sufiiciently  to  master  the  mysteries  of 
“  breaks  ”  and  “  bud  taking  ”  with  the  result  that  he  has 
produced  blooms  Avhich  have  struck  envy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  other  enthusiasts  who  travel  to  toAAm  with  him  in  the 
train. 

While  daylight  lasts  on  spring  and  summer  evenings  the 
amateur  muddles  about  his  little  enclosure — a  happy  and 
contented  man.  Business  cares  are  forgotten  in  the  garden, 
and  Avith  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  does  a  bit  of  planting, 
staking,  Avatering,  weeding,  or  mowing  as  the  fit  takes  him, 
or  climbs  on  to  the  top  of  the  w’ater  butt  in  order  to  discuss 
gardening  topics  Avith  his  neighbours  over  the  fence. 

On  Avinter  nights  there  is  a  light  in  the  little  greenhouse, 
Avhere  our  friend  is  ahvays  able  to  find  a  job,  and  the  after¬ 
supper  pipe  is  ahvays  more  enjoyable  after  the  congenial 
recreation  and  amusement.  If  it  Avere  only  a  question 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  garden  is  not  a 
profitable  concern,  but  it  isn’t  that.  The  suburban  ama¬ 
teur  says  he  loves  it,  and  you  may  take  him  at  his  Avord. 
In  the  evening,  as  he  potters  about  the  little  enclosure  in 
his  free  and  easy  attire,  he  is  a  gardener,  so  far  as  his  means 
and  facilities  Avill  alloAA',  To-morrow  morning,  after  he  has 
spent  half  an  hour  amongst  his  plants  before  breakfast,  and 
rushes  off  Avith  none  too  much  time  to  catch  his  train,  and 
smoothing  his  tall  hat  as  he  goes  along,  he  becomes  a  unit 
amongst  the  thousands  Avho  are  "  something  in  the  City.” — 

A  British  Rustic. 


Feminine  Floral  Decorators. 


In  floral  decoration,  as  in  eA’crything  else,  the  A'ery  cleA'er 
Avoinan,  Avith  a  marked  gift  for  her  calling,  succeeds.  But,  in 
general,  it  is  not  a  particularly  promising  occupation.  It  is 
much  affected,  too,  by  seasons.  During  the  height  of  the 
London  season  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  AAork  to  be  had 
in  decorating  dinner  tables  and  ball-rooms,  making  Avedding 
bouquets,  favours,  and  so  forth;  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  more 
uncertainly  occupied  by  making  up  ordinary  buttonholes,  con¬ 
structing  funeral  Avreaths,  and  devising  some  arrangement  of 
growing  flowers  for  clraAving-room  decoration.  The  Avages 
earned  by  girls  at  florists’  shops  are  not  grand.  Many  do  not 
get  more  than  from  10s.  to  Ids.  per  Aveek ;  first  hands,  Avho  haA'e 
had  long  experience,  hoAvever,  receiA'e  from  £1  to  £2.  So  long 
as  the  A'cgue  for  floAA-ers  in  rooms  continues  at  its  present  height 
the  AA’ork  may  be  fairly  Avell  recommended;  but  it  .should  be 
considered  that  (piite  po.ssibly  Ave  may  reA’ert  some  day  to  the 
notion .  prcATilent  in  the  .seA'enties,  that  a  feAV  “pot  plants” 
arranged  in  epergnes  were  all  the  adonrment  a  dinner  table 
required.  Already  the  announcement  “no  floAvers”  is  freejuent 
in  connection  Avith  funerals;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
outlay  on  floAvers  may  presently  be  reduced  for  other  occasions. 
Still,  Ave  think  tliei'e  Avill  remain  enough  Avork  for  capable  girls, 
AA'ho  are  content  Avith  moderate  earnings  and  do  not  mind  Avork- 
ing  rather  long  hours.  The  premium  asked  b}^  ladies  in  the 
trade  ranges  from  tAA’ent.v-five  to  thirty  guineas.  A  florist 
hardly  becomes  expert  Avith  less  than  one  year’s  practice,  but 
sometimes  a  small  Aveekly  Avage  is  paid  after  the  first  three 
menths. — (“  Queen.”) 
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New  Tea  Roses  for  1903. 


The  desire  for  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  has  exemplified  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  find 
the  French  growers  announcing  forty  two  for  this  season,  and 
’  our  home  growers  have  some  ;  but  the  poor  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
which  once  carried  all  before  them,  have  only  ten.  Amongst 
the  lists  of  raisers,  in  vain  we  look  for  the  name  of  honest 
Lacharme  of  Lyons,  and  Margottin  of  Bourg-la-Reine ;  or  of 
J.  R.  Guillot,  who  has  given  us  some  of  our  most  beautiful 
Teas,  no  longer  figures  as  a  Rose  raiser  ;  but  Nabonnand  still 
■continues  to  bring  forward  Roses  of  very  great  beauty. 

Tea  Roses. 

Capitaine  Millet  (Ketten). — This  is  a  seedling  from  two 
Roses  which,  I  think,  are  unknown  to  English  growers  ;  the 
fiower  is  large  and  full,  opening  well  ;  Qolour  light  capucine 
red,  the  outside  petals  dark  carmine,  golden  at  the  base. 
tSweet,  and  very  free  flowering,  with  a  long  bud. 

Conitesse  de  Nogliera  (Nabonnand).— Very  beautiful  oval 
bud,  with  a  large  full  flower;  perfect  shape  and  bearing,  light 
salmony-rose  colour,  brighter  in  the  centre  ;  very  free,  and 
slightly  perfumed.  A  seedling  from  Paul  Nabonnand. 

Comtesse  de  Rujfi  de  Roue  (Nabonnand). — Long  solitary 
buds,  with  large  full  flowers  of  a  bright  carmine  shaded  with 
crimson,  darker  in  the  centre,  with  coppery  suffusion. 

Comtesse  Sophy  Torby  (Nabonnand). — Large  full  flower  of 
perfect  form  with  large  legular  petals  ;  peach  red  on  the 
outside,  and  coppery-red  centre  in  the  spring.  In  the  autumn 
the  colour  will  be  yellowish-orange,  with  a  coppery-salmon 
centre  ;  a  good  autumnal  and  very  sweet  scented. 

Docteur  Laude  (Berger).  —  A  semi  double  flower  with  a  very 
long  bud,  dark  salmon-rose  in  the  spring,  coppery-red  in  the 
autumn  ;  very  free-flow^ering  and  sweet. 

Frau  Doctor  TheJda  Schlegelmileh  (Welter).— A  very  large, 
full,  and  beautifully  shaped  flower  carried  on  a  very  firm 
footstalk  ;  shining  fiery  red,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  velvety- 
purple.  A  cross  between  Princesse  de  Sagan  and  Francois 
Dubreuil. 

Fusion  (Croibier). — A  large,  well  shaped,  full  flower,  with  a 
long  bud  ;  pale  yellow,  darker  in  the  centre,  the  edge  of  the 
petals  very  pale  saffron  yellow.  A  seedling  of  Madame 
E.  Verdier. 

Julius  Fahianies  de  Misefa  (Geschwind). — A  large,  full 
flower,  cup-shaped  ;  crimson-red,  shaded  with  bright  scarlet. 
Seedling  from  Bardou  .Job. 

Louis  Humbert  (Nabonnand), — A  large,  full,  semi-double 
flower,  perfect  form,  on  a  long,  stiff  footstalk  ;  China  Rose 
shade,  with  the  centre  tinted  gold  ;  very  free  flowering,  and 
sweetly  perfumed. 

Madame  Antoine  Mari  (Mari). — A  large,  long  bud,  opening 
well  ;  fresh  rose  colour  striped  with  white,  resembling  a 
Camellia  in  shape ;  it  is  a  good  forcing  variety.  A.M.  from  R.H.S. 

Madame  de  Loitz  (Buatois). — Large,  well  made,  full  flower ; 
salmony-red,  deeply  tinted  with  pale  yellow  and  carmine  red  ; 
very  free  flowering. 

Madame  de  (Leveque), — Large  flower  ;  light  copi^ery 

red,  shaded  with  white.  A  seedling  from  Catherine  Mermet. 

Madame  Henri  Berger  (Bonnaire). — A  fine  flower,  strongly 
Tea-scented,  with  a  long  bud  and  good  colour.  A  pure  Cliina 
Piose. 

Madame  Isabelle  dowel  Redos  (Ketten). — A  round  solitary 
bud,  producing  a  large  full  flower,  carried  on  a  firm  footstalk  ; 
it  is  cup-shaped,  lilac-red,  shaded  pale  rose.  Seedling  from 
General  Schablikine. 

Madame  Jean  Dupuy  (Lambert). — A  large  full  Rose,  with 
a  strong  footstalk  ;  yellow  in  the  centre,  shading  on  the  outside 
of  petals  to  a  rosy  tint ;  a  very  good  Rose  for  forcing. 

Madame  la  GeneraXe  Faxd  de  Benoist  (Chauvry).— A  large 
full  bud,  developing  into  a  fine  flower;  rosy-salmon  colour, 
the  reflex  of  the  petals  creamy  white. 

Madame  VermoreL—Rn  extra  large  bud,  carried  on  a  strong 
footstalk  ;  colour  rose  and  coppery-yellow,  shaded  and  lined 
with  I’ed  on  the  inside. 

Mdlle.  Emma  Vercellone  (Schwartz).— A  large  full  flower, 
bright  coppery  red,  yellow  at  the  base.  A  cross  between 
Chamois  and  Madame  Laurette  de  Messimy. 


Maripiise  de  U Aigle  (Leveque)*- A  large  full  flower,  very 
well  formed  ;  outside  white,  and  light  carmiue-rose  in  the 
centre  ;  very  free-flowering.  ^ 

Miei  Silvanskjf  (Nabonnand). — An^^elegant  red  bud,  large, 
full,  erect  flower,  well  shaped  ;  porcelain  white,  shaded  with 
rose.  A  cross  between  Sombreuil  and  Paul  Nabonnand. 

Paul  d enouillac  (Ruyravand). — A  very  full  and  large  flower ; 
flesh-white,  centre  decided  chrome  yellow,  the  petals  veined 
with  peach-rose. 

Pr'efet  Monteil  (Bernaix). — A  well  shaped,  large,  full  flower  ; 
canary  yellow,  shaded  with  saffron  with  carmine  tints. 

Souvenir  de  Camille  Godde  (Lapresse).  —  A  large,  full, 
solitary  flower,  cup  shaped,  with  thick,  graceful,  recurved 
petals.  It  is  yellow  at  the  base,  shaded  with  China  Rose  ; 
very  sweetly  scented. 

Souvenir  ele  Belicant  Gibey  (Bonnaire). — A  full,  cup-shaped 
flower,  beautiful  rose  colour  on  outside,  with  coppery  centre. 

Srjuvenir  de  Madame  L.  Weber  (Ketten).  —  A  long  bud, 
opening  well  into  a  fine,  full  flower  on  a  firm  footstalk  ;  white, 
shaded  with  yellow,  the  outside  of  the  petals  touched  with 
pale  lilac.  A  good  variety  for  forcing  and  cutting. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  NeAting  (Soupert  et  Netting). — 
Rosarians  have  often  wondered  that  no  seedling  of  that  grand 
yellow  Rose,  Mart^chal  Niel,  has  rewarded  the  exertion  of  the 
many  French  growers  who  are  interested  in  the  producing  of 
new  flowers  ;  but  at  last  it  has  come,  and  in  this  grand  Rose 
we  have  what  I  believe  will  prove  the  best  yellow  Rose  in 
existence.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prince  at  the  Temple  Show 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  last  year,  and  was  awarded  the 
unique  honour  for  a  foreign  raised  Rose,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  It  retains  all  the  best  features  of  its 
parent,  both  in  colour,  form,  and  vigour  ;  and  Mr.  Prince  tells 
me  it  has  not  that  sole  defect  of  the  Marechal,  of  hanging  its 
head  ;  and  I  think  we  may  safely  predict  for  it  a  gi’eat  run  of 
popularity.  It  owes  its  better  habit  to  the  other  parent, 
Maman  (Jocliet.  How  many  of  the  above  named  Tea  Roses 
will  remain  permanently  in  our  list  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture;  but  of  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting  we  can  have  no 
doubt. — D.,  Deal. 

A  Critique  on  “Old  Favourites.’’ 

I  think  “  H.  D.”  has  made  an  error  or  two  in  his  notes 
about  “Old  Favourite  Roses”  (p.  116)  which  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  correction,  as  it  is  a  pity  that  any  reader  of  the 
Journal  should  be  misled  (by  some  accident  no  doubt)  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Roses  he  is  choosing  for  planting.  I 
quite  agree  with  all  that  is  said  as  to  Marechal  Niel  on  a 
S.  or  S.-W.  wall,  and  very  excellent  and  needed  advice  it 
is  that  strong  young  wood  should  always  be  provided,  either 
by  pruning  or  extra  feeding ;  but  Madame  Berard  is  often 
by  no  means  free  flowering. 

Blairii  No.  2  is  a  summer  Rose,  and  as  such  should  not  be 
recommended  without  the  statement  being  made  that  no 
blooms  can  be  expected  in  the  autumn.  La  Boule 
d’Or,  instead  of  being  “  a  climbing  Rose  wLich  can  scarcely 
be  dispensed  with,”  is  of  absolutely  dwarf  habit,  and  you 
will  seldom  get  a  plant  more  than  a  foot  high.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  Rose  to  be  recommended  for  any  form  of  general 
cultivation,  and  many  exhibitors  wall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  though  I  have  frequently  succeeded  in  showing  good 
examples. 

The  flowers  of  Devoniensis  can  hardly  be  “  general  favoiu*- 
ites  because  of  the  length  of  the  buds,”  as  this  is  one  of  the 
few’  Tea  Roses  which  is  deficient  in  beauty  in  the  bud  stage 
from  the  want  of  tapering  length. 

The  Moss  Roses,  Cabbage,  and  Maiden’s  Blush  are 
summer  Roses,  really  not  worth  grow’ing,  except  in  odd 
corners  for  association’s  sake,  since  for  the  tw’o  or  three 
w^eeks  on  which  alone,  out  of  the  fifty-two,  you  can  hope 
for  flowers,  the  w’eather  or  some  other  adverse  influence 
may  prevent  your  seeing  and  enjoying  them. 

Among  the  Teas  mentioned,  Adam  and  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  Caroline  Testout  is  a 
Hybrid  Tea.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  a  good, 
bright,  deep  yellow,  hardy,  well  shaped,  and  free  flowering 
variety  ;  but  w  e  can  only  have  patience  and  wait  till  such 
a  one  is  found.  Perle  des  Jardins  is  all  right  in  colour, 
and  free  flow’ering  enough,  but  unfortunately  it  is  tender  to 
frost,  and  the  blooms  always  come  very  distorted  in  the 
summer  from  the  influence  of  our  cold  spring  nights.  For 
tropical  climates  or  under  glass  it  is  much  better. — W.  R. 
Raillem. 
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Spring  Propagation. 

Excellent  plants  suitable  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  exhibition,  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  inserted  this 
month.  There  is  one  great  advantage  from  inserting  cuttings 
now,  and  that  is,  if  they  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  cuttings 
will  never  look  back  after  they  once  commence  to  root.  It  is 
desirable  to  insert  them  fresh,  and  keep  them  fresh,  which  may 
be  done  by  placing  them  in  a.  gently  heated  greenhouse  or 
frame.  They  do  not  recjuire  to  be  kept  closely  confined,  but  so 
that  they  do  not  wilt,  which  retards  their  rooting. 

The  best  cuttings  are  undoubtedly  the  sucker  growths,  3in 
or  4in  long.  Some  varieties  have  good  cuttings  much  shorter, 
and  these  may  be  inserted  with  every  probability  of  their 
doing  well.  The  strongest  growing  varieties  ought  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  longer  than  4in.  A  sandy 
mixture  formed  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  in  ecjual  proportions 
cannot  be  excelled  for  rooting  the  cuttings  readily. 

Water  after  in.sertion,  and  keep  the  frame  closed,  but  every 
day  it  must  be  opened,  and  the  superfluous  water  dried  off  the 
glass.  If  possible,  do  not  apply  water  to  the  cuttings  until 
rooted.  They  may  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  or  several 
round  the  edges  of  other  and  slightly  larger  pots.  Boxes  hold¬ 
ing  two  or  three  dozen  cuttings  are  employed  in  many  cases, 
and  found  convenient  for  hardy  early-flowering  varieties.  In 
the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  low  span  roof  greenhouse  they  will 
root  with  very  little  flagging  of  the  foliage,  and  are  less  trouble 
than  those  in  pots. 

Treatment  of  Rooted  Cuttings. 

Cuttings  inserted  early  in  December  and  the  new  year  are 
now  freely  rooted,  and  require  a  shift.  Preliminary  to  this  it 
is  e.ssential  that  the  cuttings  or  plants  have  as  hardy  and  airy 
treatment  as  is  consistent  with  their  safety  from  frost,  in  order 
that  they  do.  not  become  drawn.  They  are  very  liable  to  do 
this  if  they  should  be  kept  too  long  in  the  cutting  pots.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  well  to  move  them  as  soon  as  practicable,  picking  out 
the  freest  rooted  varieties  first.  The  compost  most  suited  for 
the  first  potting  may  be  formed  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf 
soil,  with  some  sharp  sand  added,  as  well  as  a  little  crushed 
charcoal  and  a  dash  of  bonemeal.  Three  inch  pots  is  the  size 
best  adapted  for  the  first  potting.  .  For  the  most  part  single 
pots  may  be  used,  but  several  may  be  occupied  with  two  or 
three  plants  each.  The.se,  may  be  grown  on  for  forming  bushy 
specimens.  The  free-flowering  decorative  varieties  from  among 
the  Japanese  reflexed,  pompon,  and  singles  are  best  for  this. 

The  position  for  the  plants  after  potting  must  either  be  on  a 
very  light  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  in  a 
frame  slightly  heated  on  a  moist  bed  of  ashes.  The  soil  must 
be  watered  lightly  at  first,  and  throughout  carefully,  until  well 
rooted,  when  water  will  be  more  freely  needed.  Do  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  heat  after  the  plants  are  established,  but  afford  all  the 
ventilation  possible  on  fine  days.  Subjecting  the  plants  to 
droughty  influences  is  inimical  to  their  health  and  Avelfare, 
causing  attacks  of  mildew.  This  will  arrest  growth  and  predis¬ 
pose  to  infestations  of  green  fly  and  other  evils.  With  ordinary 
precautions  and  common  sense  management  there  shoukl  be  but 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  plants  sturdy  and  in  good 
condition  for  the  next  potting. 

Old  Plants. 

Among  the  'stock  of  old  plants  there  will  probably  be  some 
that  can  be  utilised  for  the  second  year,  producing  a  fair 
quantity  of  small  but  useful  blooms,  which  will  be  of  value  for 
cutting,  or  the  plants  for  decoration.  Those  that  are  forward 
enough  in  throwing  up  sturdy  growths  from  the  base  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  old  soil  picked  away.  Reduce 
the  length  of  the  roots,  retaining  the  fibrous  parts.  Then  repot 
into  smaller  pots,  using  a  good  compost,  which  wmrk  well  among 
the  roots.  Give  a  gentle  watering  to  moisten  the  soil,  which, 
with  genial  syringings  of  tepid  water,  and  a  mild  temperature, 
will  soon  induce  roots  to  form,  followed  by  the  active  growth  of 
shoots,  which  should  be  thinned  out  to  the  strongest.- — E.  D.  S. 


Incurved  and  Japanese  Varieties  Ten  Years  Ago. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  recent  audit  of  Japanese  and 
incurved  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Journal,  and  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  a  comparison  of  the  present  audit  and  that  of  1892 
would  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  your  readers,  and  to 
Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts  in  particular ;  I  therefore  give  the 
analysis  in  the  order  of  merit  as  it  appeared  in  1892.  It  will 
also  show  the  changes  that  hai'^e  been  made  in  this  comparatively 
short  period.  Many  people  to-day  are  inclined  to  imagine  that 
the  Queen  of  Autumn  has  nearly  had  her  day,  and  is  doomed 
to  be  superseded  by  some  other  in  public  favour;  but  whilst 
such  magnificent  varieties  are  being  annually  produced  by  our 
own  and  foreign  experts,  we  who  love  and  cultivate  the  flower 
are  quite  confident  that  if  the  same  eagerness  which  raisers  have 
to-day,  is  continued  ten  years  hence,  its  popularity  will  not  even, 
then  be  on  the  wane. 

Fifty  best  Japanese,  1892,  in  order  of  merit. 


1  Edwin  Molyneux 

2  Avalinche 

3  Etoile  de  Lyon 

4  Vi  viand  Morel 
6  Sunflower 

6  Gloire  <le  Rochir 

7  W.  H.  Lincoln 

8  Stanstead  White 

9  Mens.  Bernard 

10  Val  d’Andorre 

11  Jeanne  Delanx 

12  Mrs.  F.  Jameson 

13  Madame  B  ic.i 

14  Madame  John  Lain" 

15  Sarah  Owen 

16  Florence  Davis 

17  Loui.s  Boehmer 

18  Mr.  A.  H.  Neve 

19  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank 

20  C  mdor 

21  Puritan 

22  Madame  C.  Audiguier 

23  Boule  d’Or 

24  W.  W.  Coles 

25  Meg  Menilees 


26  Gloriosum 

27  Carew  Underwood 
23  ,  Mdlle.  Lacroix 

29  Japonais 

30  Baron  de  PraJley 

31  William  Tricker 
33  Be  le  Paul 

33  .Stanstead  Surprise 

34  Mrs.  C.  H.  Whe3'er 

35  Miss  A.  llait-horn 

36  Mr.  H.  Canuell 

37  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 

38  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 

39  Criterion 

40  Maiden’sBlush 

41  Marguerite  Marrouch 

42  Thunberg 

4  i  Lady  T.  Lawrence 

44  Mr.  E.  Be.'kelt 

45  Yellow  Dragon 

46  La  Triomphante 

47  Coronet 

48  Mrs.  J.  Wright 

49  Alberic  Luiulen 

50  Duchess  of  Albany 


Thirty-six  best  Incurved,  1892,  in  order  of  jierit. 


1  Empress  of  India 

2  Lord  Alcester 

3  Queen  of  England 

4  Golden  Empress 

5  Miss  M.  A.  llaggas 

6  Miss  Violet  Tomlin 

7  Golden  Queen  of  England 

8  Jeanne  d’Arc 

9  Princess  of  Wales 

10  Lord  Woheley 

11  John  Salter 

12  Alfred  Salter 

13  Mrs.  S.  Coleman 

14  .John  Doughty 

15  Nil  Desperanitum 

16  Lady  Hardinge 

17  Mrs.  Heale 

18  Barbara 


19  ^Irs.  W.  Shipman 

20  Jardin  des  Plantes 

21  Piincess  of  Teck 

22  Madame  Darrier 
2-3  IMons.  R.  Bahuant 

24  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington 

25  Cherub 

26  Empre-'s  Eugenie 

27  Refulgens 

28  Mr.  Brunlees 

29  Mr.  Bunn 

39  Camille  B.  Flammaiion 
31  Princess  Beatrice 
S2  Prince  of  IVales 

33  Alfred  Lyne 

34  Lady  Dorothy 

35  White  Venus 

36  Robert  Canr.ell 


F.  B.,  Draycot  Gardens,  Chippenham 


Chrysanthemum  Mdlle.  Marie  Liger, 

In  a  recent  issue  (page  100)  attention  was  called  to  this 
variety,  and  it  was  stated  that  “  some  nurserymen  seem  to  have 
Avrongly  listed  it  among  the  Japanese  varieties.”  It  was  really 
sent  out  by  the  raiser  as  a  Jap.,  and  last  sea.son  I  was  the 
only  trade  grower  who  listed  it  as  an  incurved.  I  also  sub¬ 
mitted  good  blooms  to  the  N.C.S.  Floral  Committee,  hut  they 
were  passed.  It  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  decorative 
varieties  yet  introduced,  its  colour  being  distinctly  pretty,  and 
it  has  also  every  other  point.  It  should  become  popular  among 
market  growers.  As  a  Jap.  it  is  too  small. — W.  J.  Godfrey. 

We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Godfrey’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  1901-02 ;  “  Mdlle.  Marie  Liger.  This,  in  most  cata¬ 
logues,  is  classed  as  a  Jap.  It  is  an  introduction  from  France, 
and  in  that  country  was  last  season  (1901)  quite  the  sensational 
variety.  It  is  the  colour  which  is  so  striking — a  lovely  peach- 
bloom  mauve,  without  shading  of  any  kind.  It  has  here  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  very  finest  incurveds,  perfect  in  form  and  colour¬ 
ing,  and  easily  produced  on  plants  of  a  medium  height.  Stop  in 
April  or  natural  break.  Second  crown'.” 

Early  Flowering  Japanese  Varieties. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  a 
reflexed  variety,  with  good  broad  petals  and  splendid  habit,  A1 
for  October.  Gaspard  Boucharlet,  a  good  new  sport,  of  a  bright 
scarlet  chestnut  colour,  with  large  blooms  and  splendid  habit,  for 
October.  Ryecroft  Crim.son,  or  October  Crimson,  is  dwarf  in 
habit  and  free,  requires  no  stakes,  October.  Goacher’s  Crimson 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  early  crimson  variety,  having  flowers 
1  of  great  substanoe,  which  freely  produce,  and  it  has  a  good  dwarf 
habit.  Parisiana,  the  purest  white — as  pure  as  Mitchet  AVhite, 
but  a  far  better  doer — can  he  had  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  August. 
Godfrey’s  Pet  has  flowers  of  perfect  form,"  with  recurving  petals 
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as  smooth  as  ivory,  very  dwarf,  yet  strong  and  ,  sturdy,  it  is 
yellow,  grows  2ft,  and  is  ready  at  the  end  of  September.  This 
variety  is  sure  to  become  popular  for  house  decoration  (in  pots) 
in  September.  • 

Market  Pink  is  a  good  pink  companion  for  Godfrey’s  Pet, 
dwarf,  compact  habit,  good  for  house  decoration  in  pots.  Mitchet 
White,  a  pure  white  of  good  form,  but,  unfortunately,  a  bad 
doer.  Crimson  Pride,  reddish  carmine  crimson,  large  blooms, 
without  coarseness ;  habit  good ;  a  healthy  grower,  and  a.  very 
ea.sy  doer.  Jule.s  Mary,  a  distinct  October  crimson,  dwarf,  and 
fine.  The  Masse  family  and  other  types  of  early  dwarf  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  will  be  much  sought  after  for  house  decoration 
when  better  known.  In  pots  or  in  borders,  for  early  autumn 
flowering,  they  are  good,  their  dwarf,  sturdy  habit  of  growth 
requiring  no  stakes. 

The  early  autumn  and  midwinter  varieties,  on  the  approach 
of  frost,  should  be  lifted  and  housed.  They  should  be  sturdily 
gi'own  in  an  open  and  sunny  situation,  and,  to  begin  with,  the 
plants  mu.st  be  grown  from  a  clean,  healthy  stock,  in  cool  houses, 
with  only  just  enough  heat  to  keep  out  frost.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  plants,  at  planting  out  time,  are  in  vigorous  health 
and  absolutely  free  from  rust  and  mildew.  There  must  be  no 
crowding  or  coddling  of  the  plants.  Place  them  2ft  apart  every 
way.  Flower  salesmen  like  plenty  of  good  foliage,  which 
enhances  the  value  of  cut  flowers. — G.  R.  A. 


Cold  Storage  Experiment  Yiith  Peaches. 


Regarding  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  Peach  in  cold  storage 
the  following  brief  statement  is  submitted  in  advance  of  a 
detailed  report  that  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Department. 

The  Peach  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  fruits  to  hold  in  cold 
storage  on  account  of  its  deterioration  in  quality  and  the 
discolouration  of  the  flesh,  either  in  the  warehouse  or  soon  after 
the  fruit  is  removed.  It  is  not  generally  stored,  but  in  those 
hoases  that  receive  the  fruit  it  has  usually  been  held  at  a 
temperature  of  36deg  to  40deg,  and  removed  at  the  end  of,  or 
before,  ten  days.  There  is  a  general  impression  among  storage 
men  and  Peach  handlers  that  a,  temperature  lower  than  36deg 
is  more  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  that  it  deteriorates 
more  rapidly  when  removed,  and  is  more  subject  to  flesh  dis¬ 
colouration.  The  Department  has  endeavoured  to  secure  data 
upon  the  temperature  requirements,  and  stored  a  large  quantity 
of  Georgia  grown  Peaches  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  Connecticut 
Peaches  at  Hartford.  The  fruit  was  largely  of  the  Elberta 
variety,  and  was  grown  by  J.  H.  Hale. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  investigation  to  determine  among 
other  things  the  influence  of  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit 
on  its  keeping  quality,  of  delaying  its  storage  after  picking,  the 
effect  of  wrapping  the  fruit,  and  of  different  kinds  of  packages. 
The  practical  results  of  the  investigations  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  statement:  The  Elbertas  that  were  .stored  in  a 
highly  coloured,  firm  condition,  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
picking,  in  a  temperature  of  32deg,  were  firm,  juicy,  of  normal 
colour,  and  of  good  quality  for  three  or  four  week.s,  and  at  that 
time  remained  in  commercial  condition  two  or  three  days  after 
removal  from  the  storage  house.  If  left  longer  in  the  storage 
house  the  fruit  showed  considerable  shrivelling,  and  lost  quality, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  out  of  storage  the  fi'uit 
became  insipid  and  the  flesh  discoloured.  The  delay  in  the 
storage  after  picking  caused  the  fruit  to  ripen  and  reduced  its 
storage  durability.  Fruit  that  is  at  all  soft  when  taken  from 
the  storage  house  breaks  down  more  quickly,  while  that  which  is 
picked  before  it  is  coloured  shrivels. 

In  a  temperature  of  36deg  the  fruit  continues  to  ripen,  and 
reaches  its  commercial  limit  in  ten  days.  When  removed  at 
that  time  from  the  storage  house  it  was  inferior  in  {[uality,  and 
would  remain  in  commercial  condition  not  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  fruit  from  a  temperature  of  32deg.  The  flesh  woulcl 
begin  te  discolour  in  a  day  after  removal.,  In  a  temperature 
of  40deg  the  commercial  limit  was  reached  in  about  one 
week. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  point  out  that  it  is  possible 
to  withhold  the  Peach  from  the  market  for  a  few  weeks  in  good 
commercial  condition,  provided  the  fruit  is  favourable  for  storage 
when  it  enters  the  stor^e  house.  The  temperature  should  be  as 
near  the  freezing  point  as  possible  to  arrest  the  ripening 
proc:ess,  or  the  fruit  continues  to  ripen,  and  soon  deteriorates 
on  removal.  The  mistake  is  generally  made  of  leaving  fruit 
in  storage  until  it  is  just  right  for  use,  and  in  that  condition 
it  breaks  down  quickly  when  taken  into  the  warm  air.  For  the 
best  results  it  must  enter  and -leave  the  .storage  house  in  a  firm 
condition.  -  .  .  _ 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Februarj'  6,  at  Southampton.  The  year’s  working  had  been 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  hoped  that  100  more  new  members  might 
join  during  the  coming  year.  The  society’s  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  (Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  the  secretary,  for  the  forty-second  year 
in  succession),  and  some  new  officials  were  also  appointed.  The 
society’s  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  1902  was  over  £13. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier  presiding. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Graham  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  “  Vegetable 
Culture.”  The  lecturer  strongly  advocated  deep  trenching,  and 
whilst  favouring  the  use  of  plenty  of  farmyard  manure,  he 
practically  condemned  the  use  of  artificials.  The  various  kinds 
of  vegetables  w-ere  dealt  with  in  detail  and  succession.  At  the' 
close  the  be.st  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  Mr.  Graham, 
for  his  lecture.  For  three  kinds  of  hardy  vegetables  Mr. 
Collier  was  awarded  first  prize.  Mr.  H.  Harris  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  for  a  dish  of  Chinese  Artichokes  (Stachys 
tuberifera)  and  a  bundle  of  well  coloured  forced  Rhubarb. — 
J.  Julian. 

Liverpool  Horticultural:  Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  T.  Fo.ster,  chairman  of  the  association,  presided  over  a. 
highly  successful  meeting  of  members  at  the  secretary’s 
rooms,  ,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  recently.  The  balance- 
sheet  showed  a  loss  on  the  spring  .show  of  £120  Os.  Id.,  and  on, 
the  autumn  show  of  £104  16s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool,  Limited,  of  £253  4s.  2d.  The  subscriptions 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £331  11s.  6d.,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  highly  satisfactory  in  the  face  of  so  many  demands 
made  upon  subscribers.  All  the  retiring  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  re-elected,  very  hearty  votes  of  thanks  being 
aaoorded  Messrs.  E.  Ellis  and  T.  Ranson  for  their  excellent 
w’ork  in  collecting  subscriptions  from  outlying  districts.  Other 
votes  were  to  the  donors  of  special  prizes  and  the  chairman 
for  his  able  work  during  the  year.  As  in  former  years,  the- 
committee  granted  three  guineas  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution,  and  two  guineas  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’" 
Orphan  fund. — R.  P.  R. 

The  Horticultural  Club. 

This  club  held  its  annual  gathering  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the 
10th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart. 
The  committee’s  report  for  the  past  year  showed  a  highly  .'■atis- 
factorj^  state  of  things,  the  membership  of  the  club  having 
increased  by  fifty-four.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  valuable 
papers  and  exhibits  read  and  given  by  Mr.  Arderne  respecting 
Cape  gardening,  and  Mr.  H.  Stevens  as  illustrating  high-class 
photography,  and  it  was  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the 
club’s  claims  to  recognition  as  the  social  centre  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  interest,  and  an  active,  contributor  to  horticultural  pro¬ 
gress,  was  fully  substantiated.  The  financial  position  of  the 
club  was  well  maintained.  The  business  completed,  a  dinner 
followed,  at.  which  about  eighty  members  and  guests  (including 
ladies)  attended.  A  capital  programme  of  songs  and  recitations, 
arranged  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  club,  was 
interspersed  throughout  the  toast  list,  w’hich  embraced  the 
usual  loyal  and  appropriate  toasts.  Sir  Jno.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Bart.,  who  also  presided  at  the  dinner,  decidedly  hit  the  mark 
by  pointing  out  that,  of  all  hobbies,  that  of  horticulture  wa.s  the 
best  adapted  as  a  recreation  of  the  business  man  Among  tlie 
visitors  was  Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Pickstone,  from  the  Cape,  where  ho 
until  recently  had  the  control  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes’  fruit  plan¬ 
tations.  He  has  consented  to  give  a  paper  on  “ 

Fruit  Growing  in  South  Africa”  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
olub.  The  dub  is  doing  splendid  work  in  this  direction,  and  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  and  certainly  to  be  expected,  that  its  . 
progress  during  the  past  year  will  be  continued  on  an  e\ei 
advancing  scale  in  the  future,  especially  as  its  all  but  nominal  , 
subscription  is  .so  amp’y  repaid  by  the  character  of  its  n.eetings. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Blackford  1  las  received  the  appointment  of  gardener 
to  Lord  Ronald  Siitlierlalrd  Gower,  of  Hainmerfield,  Penliunst, 
Kent,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  General  de  Gouroff. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society. 

A  paper  on  Peach  culture,  by  Mr.  Alderman,  of  Morden 
Hall  Garden.s,  was  read  before  this  society  on  the  3rd  inst.  The 
next  paper  will  be  “  Garden  Root  Crops,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bun- 
yard,  on  Tuesday,  February  17. 

Retirement  of  a  Well-known  Park  Superintendent. 

Having  comj)]eted  with  great  credit  the  long  period  of  thirty 
yeans’  service  in  the  public  gardens,  Mr.  AVilliam  Browne  is  now 
retiring  on  a  Civil  Service  pension  from  the  superintendentship 
of  the  Royal  Central  Parks,  London. 

Hamilton  Gardening  and  Forestry  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the 
Mining  In.stitute  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  B.  Paterson 
presiding.  Mr.  1).  Chisholm.  Udston  Gardens,  read  a  splendid 
paper  on  “  C  hemi.^try  for  the  Garden.”  The  lecturer  made  some 
very  interesting  remarks  regarding  the  various  gase<s  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  effects  they  have  on  the  soil.  There  was  a 
very  good  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

Southport  (Lancs.)  Municipal  Gardens. 

The  Boulevards  Committee  of  the  Southport  Cor^joration  are 
considering  Mr.  Hathaway’s  scheme  for  improving  the  Municipal 
Gaidens,  which  is  almost  certain  to  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 
The  present  fountain  is  to  be  left  intact,  but  the  bandstand  is 
to  be  removed  nearer  Lord  Street,  with  seating  accommodation 
round  for  2,000  persons.  Around  the  space  devoted  to  the 
public  an  ornamental  shrubbery  wiih  various  flower  bed  designs 
will  be  arranged.  The  base  of  the  fountain  is  to  be  embellished 
with  rockwork  suitably  planted,  whilst  on  the  side  nearest  Cam¬ 
bridge  Hall  a  row  of  trees  and  specimen  Hollies  will  be  a 
welcome  addition.  A  new  bandstand,  to  cost  £500,  will  be 
erected.  In  such  a  wealthy  district,  with  its  many  beautiful 
nttraction.«,  the  above  improvements  will  be  welcomed.— R.  P.  R. 

Death  of  Supevintendant  Jennings. 

Horticulturists  who  have  attended  either  as  visitors  or 
'exhibitors  at  the  splendid  shows  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  will  hear  with  unfeigned  regret  of  the  death  of  the 
popular  and  highly  respected  caretaker.  Superintendent  Jen¬ 
nings,  on  February  2,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  The  late  Mr. 
Jennings  was  an  old  Bluecoat  Boy,  and  during  his  career  had 
visited  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  He  was  a  first-class 
musician  and  composer,  and  was  also  a  painter  of  no  mean  order, 
and  a  writer  of  considerable  ability,  as  witnessed  by  the 
broclmre  setting  forth  the  history  of  this  stately  building. 
Horticulture  found  in  him  a  true  friend,  his  courtesy  to  all  ex¬ 
hibitors  being  proverbial.  An  ininiense  concourse  of  people  were 
pre.sent  at  the  funeral  at  St.  James’  Cemetery  on  Friday  last, 
amongst  the  many  wreaths  being  one  from  the  Liverpool  'Horti¬ 
cultural  Association.— R.  P.  R. 

Paignton  (Devon)  Gardeners. 

The  Paignton  Gardeners’  Association  on  Thursday  week 
di.scussed  British  Ferns,  Mr.  E.  German  showing  specimens  and 
■explaining  several  kinds  of  Ferns.  Mr.  J.  Crathorn  pre, sided 
over  a  fair  number  of  members.  Altogether  about  twenty-four 
Avere  dealt  with.  It  was  said  that  not  many  Briti.sh  Ferns  liked 
the  sun,  but  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  exhibited  would  grow  in 
a  southern  aspect.  For  British  varieties,  a  cold  frame  was 
e'cjually  as  good  as  glass  houses,  and  did  away  with  the  clanger 
of  thrip  and  other  pests,  although  some  kinds  of  fl,y  were  almost 
inevitable.  SjAores  did  not  alwajcs  generate  similar  kinds,  and 
for  one  better  there  were  scores  Averse.  As  to  the  habits,  they 
must  see  Avhere  Ferns  groAv  in  a  Avild  state,  and  treat  them 
accordingly.  Mr.  German  denied  that  peat  Avas  essential  to 
British  Ferns,  and  Avould  prefer  the  soil  at  Galmpton  Warboro’ 
to  any  peat,  too  much  of  Avhich  Avas  used  for  Ferns.  A  good 
compo.st  that  he  recommended  was  a  good  loam  rotted  in  tho 
open  air  and  some  leaf  mould  Avell  sifted,  to  Avhich  add  some 
coarse  sand.  Ferns  should  be  Avell  moistened,  and  plunged  in 
•■^oil  so  that  the  root  could  sink  doAvn. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  which 
Avill  bo  held  at  70,  Victor!^  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  Mr.  Echvard  Mawley,  F.R.H.S.,  Avill  read  a  paper 
entitled  “Report  on  the  Phenological  Observations  for  1902.” 

Weather  in  the  North. 

A  feAv  good,  but  dull  days  occurred  in  the  former  part  of  the 
past  Aveek,  but  since  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  Avhen  a  Avild 
south-Avesterly  gale  sprang  up,  till  the  morning  of  Monday,  thei'e 
have  been  almost  continuous  gales  Avith  heavy  rain.  Extensrte 
flooding  has  been  the  consequence  all  over  the  country.  Monday 
Avas  fairer,  bub  dull. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  rainfall  here  for  January,  1903,  Avas  2.97iu.  The 
maximum  temperature  Avas  54deg  on  the  5th,  and  the  minimum 
19deg  on  the  14th.  There  Avere  six  foggy  days  during  the  month  ; 
A’^ery  sudden  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  Avith  heavy 
hailstorm,  at  11.20  a.m.  on  the  3rd;  a  continual  downpour  of 
rain  on  the  4th,  from  4  p.m.  and  during  tho  night;  rough 
Avinds  on  the  5th,  6th,  11th,  25th,  and  31st,  and  sleet  fell  on 
the  12th  and  17th.  The  maximum  for  January,  1902,  wa.s 
54deg,  and  the  minimum  20deg.  The  rainfall  for  January, 
1902,  was  0.83in.— G.  G. 

Scottish  Weather  Notes. 

In  the  Hamilton  district  the  Aveather  last  Aveek  Avas  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  for  the  season,  varied  Avith  shoAvers  and  winds.  In 
Haddingtonshire  the  conditions  Avere  quite  spring-like,  and 
Anemones,  Hellebores,  dtc.,  made  the  most  of  it.  In  a  later 
note,  our  Hamilton  correspondent  says:  “Saturday  Avas  one 
of  the  stormiest  days,  with  wind  and  rain,  that  has  visited  this 
district  for  years.  Sunday,  though  the  wind  moderated.  Avas 
not  much  better.  On  both  days  the  rain  fell  inoe.ssantly. 
Consequently  fields,  brooks,  and  rivers  Avere  flooded.”  The 
Clyde,  as  we  have  all  learnt  during  the  week,  broke  its  banks 
on  Monday  last,  overflowing  and  flooding  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land,  and  doing  great  damage  to  various  manufactories. 

January  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.,  total  tweh^e 
days.  The  total  rainfall  Avas  1.83in;  this  fell  on  sixteen  days, 
and  is  0.05in  aboA’e  the  average;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was 
0.45in  on  the  5th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) :  highest 
reading,  30.668in  on  the  14th  at  9  a.m.  ;  loAvest,  29.119in  on  the 
7th  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers:  highest  in  the  shade,  53deg  on 
the  26th ;  loAA  est,  15deg  on  the  14th ;  mean  of  daily  maxima, 
■43.38deg  ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  33. 09deg ;  mean  tempei’ature  of 
the  month,  38.23deg:  loAvest  on  the  grass,  12deg  on  the  14th; 
highest  in  the  sun,  78deg  on  the  29th  and  31st;  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  40.64deg.  Total  sunshine,  68  hours 
50  min.,  which  is  14  hours  56  min.  below  the  average.  There 
Avere  nine  sunless  days. — W.  H.  Divers. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  Aveather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  lias  been  dull, 
Avith  bright  sunshine  at  intervals. 
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IN  Wiltshire  there  is  no  name  more  familiar  or  more 
highly  respected  than  that  of  the  owner  of  Eood 
Ashton.  The  family  has  a  Parliamentary  history 
almost  unique,  for  it  has  been  said  that  for  500  years  there 
has  been  a  Parliamentary  representative  from  the  house  of 
Long  ;  but  there  is,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  definite  data 
as  to  the  truth  of  such  assertion.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
at  a  period  dating  back  three  generations  there  were 
re'oicings  over  the  centenary  of  unbroken  membership  for 
the  county.  The  present  squire’s  grandfather,  to  whom  this 
honour  was  due,  was  a  great  farmer ;  an  edict  issued  by 
him  required  that  his  home  farm  should  be  a  model  one 
for  the  emulation  of  his  many  tenants,  and  to  this  day  his 
memory  as  a  typical  landlord  and  practical  farmer  is  much 


revered  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 
It  is  said  that  as  a  compliment  to  the  long  connection  of 
the  family  name  with  Pailiamentary  woik  a  peerage  was  to 
have  been  given,  and  the  patent  was  even  signed  at  the 
death  of  the  present  Mr.  Long's  grandfather. 

The  older  portion  of  Rood  Ashton  dates  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  is  of  Elizabethian  architecture.  During 
the  past  century  many  alterations  and  extensions  were 
carried  out,  this,  together  with  the  gardens,  stables,  and 
home  farm,  being  all  the  work  of  the  late  Walter  Long, 
Esq.,  who  at  that  time  employed  a  great  army  of  workmen. 
Further  renovation  was  conducted  by  the  succeeding  owner, 
and  the  pleasure  gioimd  remodelled  and  extended.  Much 
more  would  have  been  done  had  not  failing  health  and  an 


Rood  Ashton  House,  from  the  flower  garden. 
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early  death  laid  him  aside,  for  his  pride  was  manifested  in 
beautifying  his  home  smroundings  and  the  betterment  of 
his  tenants  and  workpeople. 

The  laying  out  of  the  earlier  formed  pleasure  grounds 
was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  “  Capabilitj'  Brown,”  who 
has  also  left  living  monuments  of  his  skill  as  a  landscape 
artist  at  other  places  in  Wiltshire,  notably  at  Hartham  and 
Corsham  Court.  ...  ' 

The  present  owner,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Long.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  has  long  since  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  such  historic  lineage  by  his 
brilliant  attainments  in  Parliamentary  and  Cabinet  rank-. 
He  proudly  held  the  position  of  being  the  late  Queen’s 
youngest  Minister;  but  he  has  outgrown  this  for  some 
time  past,  though  still  a  comparatively  young  man.  - 

The  house  itself  is  a  stately  edifice,  viewed  from  almost 
any  point,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  magnificent  picture  by  the  great  depth  of  colour 
nnparted  by  the  Virginian  Creepers,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 


Mr.  W.  5trugnell. 


which  now  almost  completely  cover  the  walls.  The  nature 
of  the  soil,  elevation,  and  open  surroundings  combine  to 
present  these  Creepers  to  a  degree  of  perfection  almost 
dazzling  in  leaf  colour,  invoking  both  envy  and  admiration 
from  the  many  who  survey  it. 

The  residence  is  approached  by  a  well-kept  carriage  road, 
a  distance  of  two  miles  through  beautifully  undulating  and 
varied  landscape  of  both  wood  and  park.  At  the  entrance 
from  the  town  of  Trowbridge  a  fine  avenue  of  double  lines 
of  Firs  of  the  Scotch  type  afford  a  stately  picture,  and  by 
the  generosity  of  the  squire  the  townsfolk  have  the  free 
use  of  this  shady  retreat  on  foot  or  wheel.  A  distance  of 
a  mile  brings  one  to  the  handsome  Castle  lodge,  which 
guards  the  entiance  to  the  home  park,  but  whose  gates 
ai’e  closed  to  the  public  only  but  one  brief  period  of  the 
year.  A  feature  of  the  park,  which  extends  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred  acres,  is  the  wealth  of  timber  trees 
and  common  Thorn.  The  latter  in  their  season  of  blossom, 
by  reason  of  their  numbers,  give  quite  a  snowlike  aspect  to 
the  scene.  The  sharply  undulating  nature  of  the  surface 
brings  into  view  fresh  glimpses  at  every  turn  of  the  road, 
which  is  made  circuitous  on  this  account.  The  church  and 
village  schools  are  within  the  park  boundary.  The  house 
has  a  commanding  position,  looking  down  upon  Trowbridge 
with  its  lofty  church  spire  and  chimney  stacks  from  the 
factories  which  were  once  famous  for  its  cloth.  Bradford- 


on-Avon  rises  beyond  ;  and  to  the  right  is  seen  Lansdowne 
and  adjacent  hills  miles  away  when  the  air  is  clear  and  the 
sun  bright. 

The  lake  nestling  at  the  foot  of  Sturton,  a  high  and  com¬ 
manding  eminence,  with  a  wealth  of  timber  skirting  its 
crest,  extends  to  some,  sixteen  acres.  The  home  wood,  with 
a  delightful  shady  walk,  leads  the  visitor  to  the  lake  for 
summer  boating  or  winter  skating,  and  at  either  season 
there  is  a  scene  of  panoramic  beauty. 

The  pleasure  grounds,  whicL,  like  the  park,  present  the 
same  undulating  surface,  in  its  early  history  was  the  scene 
of  much  activity  from  the  spade  and  barrow  in  order  to 
provide  a  sufficiently  level  space  for  croquet  and  tennis.  A 
grand  specimen  Lime  stands  on  an  eminence,  showing  the 
extent  of  depression  made  by  levelling  necessary  for  these 
summer  pastimes.  The  tree  itself  is  noteworthy,  not  so 
much  for  its  own  proportions  as  for  the  great  wealth  of 
Mistletoe  which  furnish  its  branches  from  the  ground  to  its 
highest  point.  It  was  so  well  furnished  with  the  parasite 
a  few  years  since  that  not  a  single  branch  could  be  found 
that  did  not  own  a  Mistletoe,  either  in  a  seedling  state 
or  a  fully  matured  one. 

Other  trees  near  by  afford  Mistletoe,  though  to  a  lesser 
extent  to  this  giant.  Abies  Smithiana,  Cedrus  atlantica, 
Finns  Cembra,  Sequoias  sempervirens  and  gigantea,  Finns 
excelsa,  and  Cryptomeria  japonica,  considering  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  planted,  have  made  rapid  progress, 
and  assumed  fine  proportions.  Abies  Finsapo,  planted  by 
H.R.H.  Duchess  of  Albany  about  twelve  years  since,  shows 
that  its  environment  is  distinctly  agreeable.  Catalpas  and 
the  Judas  tree,  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  give  appreciative 
touches  of  colour  in  their  flowering  season.  Cupressus 
Nootkatensis  are  of  great  breadth  and  height.  There  are 
other  fine  specimen  Cupressus  and  Thuias,  Evergreen  Oaks, 
Hornbeam,  and  Maidenhair  tree.  Ginkgo  biloba,  in  the 
grounds,  which  lend  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  sloping  lawns. 
Shrubs  generally,  grow  vigorously,  both  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  ;  but  Roses  in  years  past  have  proved  a  signal  failure. 
Fresent  day  needs,  however,  require  no  relaxation  of  effort 
to  provide  these  favourite  flowers,  and  each  year  finds 
extensions  in  selected  spots. 

The  flower  garden  occupies  a  position  facing  the  west 
front  of  the  house,  and  in  summer  is  filled  with  plants 
calculated  to  give  masses  of  colour ;  flatness  being  relieved 
by  “  dot  ”  plants  of  a  sub-tropical  nature.  An  indifferent 
water  supply,  and  the  shallow  depth  of  soil,  makes  this 
work  laborious  in  periods  of  summer  drought.  At  every 
available  point  colour  is  provided  by  herbaceous  plants 
and  annuals,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  sombreness  of  the 
surroundings  conveyed  by  the  extent  of  tree  and  lawn 
surfaces. 

What  was  once  a  forest  of  timber  trees  is  now  a  new 
feature  of  the  grounds,  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees  of 
varied  order,  and  interspersed  with  flowers,  herbaceous  and 
otherwise.  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  Folyanthus  light  up  the 
lawn  and  borders  by  their  wealth  of  varied  colour ;  the 
Daffodils  in  particular  growing  with  wonderful  luxuidance. 
Arches,  planted  here  and  there  with  Ivies,  Rambler  Roses, 
and  Clematis,  do  good  service,  as  also  do  the  many  and 
varied  flowering  shrubs. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  glass  department  are  situated 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  which  has  been, 
like  the  lawns,  subject  to  renovation  in  order  to  biing  them 
more  within  the  means  of  present  day  demands  ;  the  glass 
being  somewhat  extensive,  though  not  of  modern  type.  The 
heavy  demands  made  on  these  departments  render  it 
imperative  that  every  available  inch  of  space  be  utilised, 
and  Mr.  Strugnell,  the  present  gardener,  has  proved  that 
even  in  a  limited  capacity  much  may  be  provided  during  the 
course  of  a  year. 
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Scattered  about  the  country  are  many 
men  who,  in  their  younger  days,  have  done 
probation  at  Rood  Ashton,  and  during  a 
period  of  seventy  years  a  good  many  have 
crossed  the  border.  Messrs.  Dawson, 

CJeorge,  Miller,  and  Lees  are  a  few  among 
others  that  have  left  an  unfading  legacy 
behind  them  in  the  conduct  of  these 
.gardens,  and  we  have  overheard  remarks 
from  those  whose  remembrance  of  some, 
at  least,  of  these  past  masters  that  there  is 
as  great  a  productive  capacity  of  the 
gardens  at  the  present  time  as  at  any 
earlier  period  of  their  history. 

The  season  of  Peaches  under  glass  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  end  of  April  until  October 
is  well  advanced,  and  Grapes  have  an 
equally  good  record.  Melons,  Cucumbers, 

Figs,  Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  are  cultivated  to  an  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  demands  and  the  space  available,  as  is  the 
forcing  of  salads  and  vegetables. 

Plants  and  flowers  are  in  good  demand  for  the  furnish 
of  the  house,  and  for  packing  to  -the  family  when  in  town. 
A  large  iron-roofed  Palm  house  displays  an  excellent 
collection  of  plants  in  many  sizes,  from  large  specimens 
dov  nwards  to  tiny  pigmies.  These  and  other  seasonable 
plants  are  in  constant  change,  the  extent  of  supply  taxing  to 
the  utmost  the  available  material  as  the  seasqns  come 
round.  Cyclamens  have  been  a  fine  feature  this  past  winter, 
also  Primulas  of  the  Stellata  type,  Cinerarias,  Begonias 
(Sutton  s  fibrous  rooted),  and  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Cypri- 
pedium  insignis,  Poinsettias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
Coelogynes.  A  much  admired  plant  is  Streptosolen 
Jamesoni,  covering  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  houses,  and 
Bougainvillea  Sanderi  grows  and  flowers  abundantly  in 
another  structure. 

Pines,  which  in  olden  times  were  so  much  prized,  are 
now  dispensed  with,  both  on  the  score  of  economy  and 
demand.  The  heating  arrangements  have  been  entirely 
remodelled,  two  boilers  of  modern  pattern  doing  the  work 
of  five  with  as  much  ease,  and  with  far  greater  economy  of 
labour  and  fuel. 

The  kitchen  garden  extends  to  about  five  acres,  four 
of  which  are  enclosed  within  12ft  walls.  Large  fruit  trees 
skirt  the  walks,  many  of  which  were  found  to  be  absolutely 
worthless.  Many  have  been  grafted  with  better  varieties, 
and  some,  too  old  for  this  operation,  have  been  replaced 
with  young  trees.  Peaches,  which  used  to  be  such  a 
failure,  now  succeed  well  on  the  south  walls.  Plums,  Pears, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Figs  are  occupants  of  other  Lpects! 


Rood  Ashton;  the  main  entrance- 


Rood  Ashton  :  from  the  croquet  lawns. 

A  wire  structure  has  been  added  on  a  north  border  as  a 
protection  against  birds  for  the  growth  of  dessert  Cherries 
and  Gooseberries,  and  another  is  in  contemplation  on  the 
southern  side  for  the  same  fruits  and  Peaches.  Flowers 
share  the  central  borders  with  fruit  trees,  and  rustic  arches 
of  recent  date  accommodate  Roses  and  other  summer 
climbers,  all  tending  to  brighten  and  beautify,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  value  for  the  flower  basket. 

Though  we  have  not  specialised  anything,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  record  the  fact  that  no  less  than  seventy-five  prizes 
were  gained  last  year  with  produce  from  the  garden,  fruit 
and  plants  accounting  in  a  large  measure  towards  this 
success,  which,  considering  that  special  cultivation  for 
exhibition  is  not  adopted,  is  creditable,  we  think,  to  Mr. 
Strugnell  and  his  co-workers.  Much  more  could  be  written 
without  exhausting  the  resources  of  this  well-known  and 
interesting  garden,  but  space  forbids. 

Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  the  Gardener  In  Charge. 

Mr.  Strugnell’s  first  experience  in  gardening  was  gained 
under  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Fox,  of  Northwood  Grange,  near 
Bristol.  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  the  gardener,  being  most 
generous  by  imparting  hints  of  practical  value.  From  here 
he  went  to  the  Durdham  Down  Nurseries  as  a  probationer, 
the  Messrs.  Garaway  having  been  an  old-established  firm 
where  every  phase  of  plant  culture  was  found.  These 
nurseries  are  now  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  builder 
for  residential  purposes.  His  next  change  found  Mr.  Strug¬ 
nell  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  George  Miller,  Esq.  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  gardener  at  Brentry  House,  having  a  local 
reputation  second  to  none  at  that  time.  Under  this  good 
gardener  he  was  able  to  acquire  an  all 
round  experience,  and  after  serving  two 
years  under  glass  removed  outside  in  order 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  kitchen  garden, 
lawns,  and  flower  garden  work. 

Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  then  in  the  height 
of  its  fame  as  a  plant  and  fruit  garden, 
gave  Mr.  Strugnell  an  insight  into  the 
needs  of  an  exhibitor.  From  here  his  next 
step  was  into  Breconshire,  South  Wales, 
as  foreman  at  Buckland,  the  residence  of 
J.  P.  G Wynne  Holford,  Esq.,  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  demesne,  and  thence  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Iggulden  at  Marston, 
where  much  useful  experience  was  gained. 
This  able  gardener  has  spent  the  past 
eighteen  yeai’s  first  at  Beenham  Court, 
Newbury;  at  Willow  Vale,  Frome,  and  for 
ten  and  a  half  years  at  Rood  Ashton. — 
Itinerant.  Bristol. 
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Notes  on  Fruit. 


Pineapples. 

The  plants  recently  started  into  fruit  rvill,  especially  Queens, 
if  in  good  condition  at  the  roots  produce  strong  suckers.  When 
these  are  large  enough  to  handle,  all,  except  one  sucker  to  each 
plant,  should  have  the  growth  checked,  rvhen  not  removable  en¬ 
tirely,  by  taking  out  the  centres  with  a  chisel-like  iron  rod.  To 
supplement  the  autumn-potted  plants  select  others  which  have 
been  wintered  in  7in  or  Sin  pots,  choosing  the  most  vigorous 
plants.  The  remainder  of  such  plants  may  be  reserved  until  the 
general  spring  potting,  when  they  should  be  shaken  out  and 
treated  like  suckers. 

Procure  good  fibrous  loam  with  the  herbage  reduced,  or  if  used 
fresh  it  should  be  heated  in  a  flue  so  as  to  kill  the  grass  and  any 
herbage  it  may  contain,  and  when  tom  up  in  suitable  compost  add 
a  quart  of  soot  to  every  bushel  and  a  pint  of  superphosphate. 
If  the  turf  has  been  laid  up  it  must  be  placed  under  cover  some 
little  time  before  using  to  become  dried.  Drain  the  pots 
moderately  but  efficiently,  dusting  with  wood  ashes  or  soot,  so  as 
to  exclude  worms,  which  is  done  effectively  by  using  Poi'ter’s  Ex¬ 
cluder,  and  keeping  the  pots  well  down  in  the  pots ;  ram  the  soil 
firmly  round  the  roots,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  admit  copious 
.supplies  of  water  when  necessary.  For  Queens,  lOin  pots  are 
suitable,  and  llin  or  12in  pots  for  varieties  of  stronger  or  more 
robust  growth.  A  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  Godeg  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  these  plants,  also  for  those  potted  last  autumn,  and 
8()deg  to  85deg  at  the  roots. 

Plants  in  beds  about  to  be  started  into  fi’uit  must  not  have 
the  heat  over  90deg  or  95deg,  or  their  roots  will  be  injured.  It 
is  well  to  have'  the  heat  ascertained  bj'  a  thermometer  with  its 
bulb  level  with  the  base  of  the  pot.  If  sufficient  fruit  be  started 
to  meet  requirements,  later  successional  plants  may  be  advanced 
slowly,  they,  with  autumn-potted  suckers,  requiring  careful 
attention  in  watering,  efspecially  when  the  heat  is  supplied  by 
fermenting  materials. — Pbactice. 


Cucumbers. 


Plants  in  bearing  will  need  copious  supplies  of  water  and 
nourishment,  the  latter  being  supplied  in  the  form  of  top-dress¬ 
ings  or  liquid  manin-e  in  a  tepid  state.  The  thing  is  to  be  careful 
not  to  give  it  too  strong,  and  only  when  needed,  but  always 
before  the  plants  are  distressed  for  lack  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
telling  fertiliser  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  phosphate  of  potash  ancl 
one  part  nitrate  of  ammonia,  ^oz  to  loz  of  the  mixture  per  gallon 
of  water,  but  both  sub.stances  are  too  expensive  for  profitable  use. 
Crop  lightly,  and  keep  the  plants  clean.  Avoid  overcrowding, 
keep  the  foliage  fairly  thin,  remove  bad  leaves  and  exhausted 
growths,  stopping  others  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  as 
space  allows  inaintaining  a  supply  of  young  growths  for  succes¬ 
sional  bearing. 

Melons. 


Bottom  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  succeed  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  early  Melons,  ancl  it  shouki  be  durable.  Hot-water 
pipes  are  the  best,  affording  a  regular  heat  when  sufficient  in 
amount.  A*et  a  good  result  can  be  had  from  fermenting  materials 
if  due  regard  is  paid  to  their  preparation.  Stable  litter  and  an 
ec]ual  proportion  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  suitable.  A  bottom 
heat  of  80deg  to  8odeg  is  necessary ;  that  from  dung  and  leave® 
.should  be  Sudeg  to  90cleg  at  the  commencement. 

A  ridge  or  hillock  of  soil  should  be  foi’ined  along  the  centre  of 
a  pit  or  of  a  light  for  a  frame,  or  along  two  sides  of  hot  water- 
heated  beds,  about  a  barrow-load  sufficing  for  a  hillock,  placing  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  flattened  at  the  top  .so  as  to  give  about  12in 
depth  of  .soil.  When  this  is  warmed  through  a  plant  should  be 
turned  out  on  each,  affording  the  conditions  for  Cucumbers.  In¬ 
stead  of  planting  seedlings  out  too  soon,  shift  them  into  larger 
pots  as  re((uireci.  plunging  them  into  a  bottom  heat  of  80deg, 
securing  the  plants  to  small  stakes  and  rubbing  off  the  laterals 
whilst  C{uite  .small  to  the  height  of  trellis  or  the  bottom  wire. 
Plants  for  pits  and  frames  .shoiild  be  stopped  at  the  second  rough 
leaf,  and  they  are  best  planted  at  that  time  or  soon  afterwards. — 
G.  A. 


Field  Work  for  Women. 

,  The  Berlin  Society  for  Agricultural  Schools  for  Women  has 
just  commenced  its  work.  It  will  aid  daughters  of  the  higher 
classes  who  are  iu  reduced  circumstances  to  .study  agriculture 
by  placing  them  in  schools  provided  for  tlic  purpose  in  country 
districts.  At  present  two  schools  exist,  and  others  are  about  to 
be  added.  The  society  has  already  300  iuembers.  Many  young 
girls  in  Germany  are  now  taking  to  agriculture,  but  it  i.s  only 
the  .strongest  and  healthiest  who  can  stand  the  hardships, 
although  in  some  cases  quite  delicate  girls  have  been  known  to 
become  hardy  and  strong  after  a  few  months’  work  in  the  fields. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’.  There  awa’.” 

One  obtains  a  comprehensive  insight  to  the  variations  which 
the  Chinese  Primrose  (Primula  sinensis)  assumes  under  culture 
when  one  is  privileged  to  view  a  collection  of  over  13,000  plants 
all  a-bloom  at  one  time,  such  as  can  be  seen  within  the  new 
plant  house  erected  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  Reading. 
Here  we  have  the  opportunity  to  mark  the  many  forms  or 
varieties  of  this  amenable  plant  ;  some  Avith  “  ferny  ”  foliage, 
others  Avith  broad  spathulate  plain  leaves ;  some  Avith  leaA’es 
evenly  spread,  and  others  whose  foliage  Avould  groAV  vertically, 
and  so  form  another  type  did  not  the  groAver  discard  such  way- 
Avardly  divergent  rogues,  whose  habits  do  not  conform  to  hi.s 
ideals.  The  Avork  of  maintaining  a  pure  strain  Avithin  the  pre¬ 
scribed  standards  of  merit  is  very  interesting,  for  these  charm¬ 
ing  plants  seem  more  or  less  like  a  school  of  children,  who  easily 
depart  from  the  etiquette  of  the  teacher’s  code,  and  demand  un¬ 
ceasing  Augilance  that  they  go  not  astray. 

Sutton’s  Primulas- 

Amongst  the  Primulas  one  can  notice  a  .speedy  development 
among  the  star  or  .stellate  sorts;  but  this  is  easily  accounted 
for  in  the  fact  that  the  original  Chinese  Primrose  is  almost 
identical  to  the  star  type.  The  magnificent  floAvers  seen  on 
Sutton’s  Giant  White,  or  others  of  the  Giant  cla.ss,  have  neces¬ 
sitated  long  years  of  arduous  application  to  secure,  Avhereas  the 
stars  represent  a  small-floAverecl  section  AA’ith  pyramidal  branch¬ 
ing  habit. 

Hoav  many  types  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  are  there?  Three 
main  sections  are  cliA'isible  from  the  character  of  their  foliage  : 
1,  the  plain-leaved  (probably  the  handsomest  of  all);  2,  the 
Feni-leaved ;  and  3,  the  moss-curled  or  Parsley-leaved.  One 
could  .soon  add  another  to  this  set,  AAhich  would  be  called  the 
lA^-leaved  section  ;  but  as  this  form  finds  no  favour,  the  plant.s 
producing  “  Ic^y  leaves  ”  are  discarded.  Then,  apart-  from 
foliage,  tliere  is  the  stellate  section,  Avith  floAvers  single  and 
double ;  the  ordinary  floAvered  Primula  sinensis  in  doubles  and 
singles,  and  the  Giant  floAvered  doubles  and  singles.  One  could 
go  further  and  say  there  Avere  a  “  fringecl-edge  ”  section,  the 
flowers  of  Avhich  are  di.stinguished  by  a  finely  cut  fringe,  different 
from  the  ordinary  Avavy  and  crimpled  edge;  and  lastly  the  Car-; 
nation  fla,ked  section  could  also  stand  by  itself.  The  latter  is 
scarcely  appreciated  as  it  might  be,  and  perhaps  the.s©  prettily 
flaked  ancl  speckled  varieties  Avill  be  more  strongly  brought  to 
the  front.  What  is  prettier  than  a  floAver  of  smooth  form  and 
good  size  having  a  blush  ground  speckled  oArer  Avith  red  dots,  as 
though  judiciously  maculated  Avith  a  pen  ancl  red  ink  ?  The 
Chinese  cultiAmted  Primrose,  then,  has  from  eight  to  a  dozen 
types,  each  Avith  their  oAvn  A^arieties,  and  he  Avho  may  imagine 
that  there  can  be  little  interest  in  greenhouse  plants  had  better 
study  this  one.  Altogether  there  are  thirty-eight  distinct 
varieties  at  Sutton’s. 

To  come  to  .specific  named  varieties,  one  finds  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  embarrassing.  No  tAvo  of  us  see  exactly  alike — else  would 
there  be  feAver  kinds  to  choose  amongst ! — but  there  is  ahvays  a 
general  agreement  Avhere  conspicuous  merit  prevails.  I  have 
the  names  of  a  number  of  good  star  Primulas,  and  Avhile  .some 
of  the  notes  in  relation  to  them  avouIcI  be  read  Avith  interest', 
space  and  time  meantime  forbid  their  publication,  ancl  the 
names  only  are  given.  Thus  there  was  Primrose  Queen,  differ¬ 
ing  from  White  Queen,  it  having  a  SAveet  yelloAV  centre.  Again, 
star  Carmine,  star  Pink,  star  Ruby,  star  White,  and  star  Blue 
are  all  clistinctiAm'  A’arieties  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Their 
names  denote  the  satisfactory  range  of  colour. 

Amongst  the  Giant-floAvered  A’arieties  (size  of  floAver  and 
truss,  form  ancl  substance  being  here  the  special  attribute.s)  there 
are  (iiant  Pink,  a  perfect  gem  for  SAveetness;  Giant  Crimson, 
Giant  White,  ancl  Giant  Terra-cotta.  The  large-floAA'ered  A'arieties 
take  longer  to  come  to  maturity,  and  demand  more  care  than 
do  the  stellate  or  smaller  floAvered  sorts. 

The  Fern-leaved  varieties  have  more  crimpled  or  fringed 
flowers  than  the  plain-leaAmcl  kinds.  Some  of  the  double 
Primulas  make  tolerable  buttonhole  floAvers,  ancl  particularly 
suitable  is  Pink  Beauty,  a  noAmltju  It  is  a  light  rose>-pink, 
double,  and  is  peppered  Avith  red  spots.  The  plant  is  Augorous 
ancl  produces  strong  floAvers. 

As  a  good  blue  Primula,  choose  Reading  Blue.  Sutton’s 
Double  Blue  is  not  so  A’igorous  or  good.  The  colour  of  the 
former  is  really  a  laAmnder-A'iolot,  a  most  magnificent  thing, 
seeds  of  Avhich  sold  at  a  guinea  a  packet  tAvelve  years  ago. 
Sutton’s  Fern-leaA'ed  Blue  frunishes  a  good  sort  for  those  avIio 
like  the  finer  foliage. 

In  naming  the  “Giants”  I  omitted  reference  to  Double 
Salmon,  which,  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all.  A  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  groAvers  Avhen  choosing  the  Double  White  (or  others 
of  the  Avhites)  is  that  there  is  a  form  Avith  light  leafstalks?  and 
another  Avith  dark  leafstalks,  the  other  characters  being 
identical.  The  Double  White  with  dark  foliage  and  petioles  is, 
to  my  mind, -the  more  desirable.  Royal  White,  Fern-leaAmcl 
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Rood  Ashton:  “The  Wild  Garten.” 


A  view  from  the  garden. 


“Easily  Grown  Hardly  Perennials.” 

We  welcome  the  publication  of  a  cheap  book  devoted  to  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  plants — even  if  it  is  not  faultless.  This 
work  may  be  useful  to  beginners  or  to  those  who  have  only  garden 
space  enough  for  border  plants,  and  who  would  like  to  know 
more  of  them  than  they  may  already  know.  The  book  certainly 
contains  much  interesting  information  about  the  habits  and 
u.se.s  of  the  plants,  besides  furnishing  an  explanation  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  names  of  the  plants.  The  species  and  leading 
varieties  are  briefly  described,  upon  which  follow  notes  on 
culture  and  propagation.  The  book  is  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  common  or  English  names  are  furnished,  together  with  an 
index  to  these.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  fairly  good. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Vos,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  F.L.S.,  editorially  supervised  the  proofs.  Me.ssrs. 
W.  H.  and  L.  CoHingridge,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  publish 
the  book  at  the  price  of  5s. 


Snowclrift,  and  Pearl  White  are  each  good,  the  latter  suiting  us 
best  in  point  of  reliability  and  good  appearance.  No  finer 
scarlet  cou'ld  be  chosen  than  Improved  Double  Scarlet,  which 
is  a  real  crimson  scarlet. 

The‘  Duchess  Primula  seems  likely  to  give  the  characters  to  a 
new  type,  the  Duchess  type,  characterised  with  a  broad  orange- 
yellow  zone  around  the  eye.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  bestowed  an  Award  of  Merit  on  this 
variety  a  year  ago,  which  is  ciuite  an  exceptional  thing  in  the 
case  of  Primnlas.  At  Reading  they  have  an  exceptionally  fine 
batch  of  this  grand  novelt.v,  all  even,  strong,  and  clean.  By 
the  way,  there  was  “  star  Duchess,”  but  the  third  generation 
reverted  to  the  true  Duchess  form,  though  hopes  are  still 
entertained  of  getting  and  fixing  a  star  variety  of  the  Duchess. 

The  visitor  to  Reading  in  quest  of  Primulas  will  assuredly 
find  varieties  exactly  to  his  or  her  liking ;  there  are  gradations 
to  suit  all  tastes.  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  grower,  is  working  to  get 
a  good  magenta,  and  it  will  evidently  not  be  long  ere  purples, 
true  blues,  and  even  yellows  will  be  existing  in  reality.  Scarlet 
is  already  secured. 

The  New  Plant  Houses. 


be  packed.  To  the  back  of  this  conservatory  there  is 
a  retiring  room,  nicely  fitted  and  arranged,  and  giving 
access  to  closets,  with  hot  and  cold  water  taps  and 
other  conveniences. 


The  houses  are  heated  by  two  Cornish  boilers,  2ft 
or  2^ft  wide,  and  8ft  or  9ft  long.  The  .stokehole  is 
within  tAventy  paces  of  the  houses,  and  the  (iin  main 
passes  from  the  boilers  through  a  bricked  tunnel,  high 
and  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  along  in  order 
to  examine  the  pipe,  which  is  made  a  rule'  every  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  There  is  a  manhole  just  outside  the 
nearest  plant  house.  The  doors  of  the  furnaces  are  of 
the  swing-on-hinge  pattern,  and  have  to  be  opened  by 
the  hand,  for  Avhich  a  cloth  is  necessary  in  order  to 
turn  the  hot  handle.  One  prefers  the  sliding  doors, 
which  can  be  slid  eithei'  way  b}^  means  of  the  cornei' 
of  a  shovel.  There  are  no  bottom  doors  to  tlu' 
furnaces.  The  damper  is  worked  by  a  chain  over  a 
pulley,  but  seemed  to  be  Avorked  Avithout  being  .seen 
by  the  stoker,  Avhich  is  not  an  advantage.  The  self¬ 
acting  safety-valve,  for  the  escape  of  steam  from  the 
boilers,  is  a  good  addition.  The  two  boilers  are  worked 
alternately,  and  the  valves  of  the  idle  one  are  shut 
off,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  in  case  these  were 
not  again  turned  on  Avhen  the  fire  Avas  relighted,  the 
steam  would  escape  through  these  .safety-valves  over  each 
boiler  till  attention  Avas  called.  The  meams  for  hoist¬ 
ing  up  the  ashes  and  clinkei's  by  means  of  a  pulley, 
and  running  the  buckets  out  along  a  iron  rail  to  the 
outside,  is  a  time  saver,  and  Avorth  noting.  Outside 
there  is  a  chamber  for  the  making  of  acetyline  gas, 
Avhich  supplies  light  to  various  parts  of  the  new  houses. 
A  AA'indmill  out  in  the  grounds  forces  water  from  a 
AAcll  to  supply  the  houses  in  case  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to 
keep  the  tanks  at  the  necessary  level. — Wandering  Willie. 


The  recently  erected  plant  structures,  of  which  I  have 
already  written  (page  144),  are  tivelve  in  number,  span-i’oofed 
in  shape,  60ft  long  and  14ft  wide,  and  9ft  to  10ft  high. 

They  are  stout  and  Avell  finished  houses,  the  Avork  of 
Duncan  Tucker,  the  horticultural  builder  of  South 
Tottenham,  London.  There  are  ventilators  at  the  top 
on  either  side,  and  side  ventilators  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  plant  stages.  Three  rows  of  4in  piping 
run  through  the  centre  of  each  house,  being  at  one 
side  of  the  path.  In  the  middle  of  each  structure 
there  are  huge  tanks  under  the  stages  for  the  rain 
water  Avhich  is  conveyed  from  the  roof,  and  this  pro- 
A'ision  should  be  a  feature  of  eA'eiy  erection  for  plants. 

The  valves  of  the  hot-Avater  pipes  are  each  fitted  with 
a  gauge,  Avhich  i.s  like  a  thermometer  in  shape,  having 
an  enamelled  face,  and  is  marked  off  into  degrees.  As 
the  valve  is  screAved,  an  indicator  is  Avorked  on  the  face 
of  the  gauge,  and  the  operator  can  estimate  exactly 
the  degrees  to  Avhich  his  valve  is  opened  or  shut. 

Another  feature  Avhich  may  be  termed  neAv  Avas  seen 
in  the  device  for  running  plant  trays  on  Avheels,  fitted 
to  little  iron  ledges  on  the  edges  of  both  stages  doAvn 
the  centre  of  the  house.  An  iron  ledge,  lin  broad, 
could  easily  be  fitted  to  the  stages  of  many  plant- 
houses  in  great  commercial  establishments,  and  Avith 
Avheels  placed  on  the  plant  trays  (Avheels  like  those  of 
a  tramcar),  the  work  of  mOA'ing  large  batches  of  plants 
from  one  part  of  the  house  could  be  expeditiously  and 
very  easily  effected. 

The  houses  run  at  right  angles  to  a  corridor,  and 
one  can  Avalk  from  one  into  the  other  AAvithout  onoe 
re(iuiring  to  leaA’e  their  shelter.  Tlie  central  hou.se 
takes  the  form  of  a  pavilion  or  conservatory,  and  has 
large  double  doors,  .so  that  a  van  can  be  backed  right 
into  the  house  Avhen  consignments  of  plants  are  to 
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In  answer  to  the  communication  from  “  Rusticus,,”  on 
page  128,  quoting  from  a  letter  of  mine  which  appeared  in  a 
London  daily,  I  would  mention  that  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  in  Birmingham  for  “  re-foresting  ”  the  Black  Country.  It 
is  a  splendid  movement,  and  has  my  entire  sympathy.  In  many 
places  pits  are  entirely  worked  out,  and  surely  it  is  against  our 
very  nature  to  have  to  gaze  upon  the  “  mounds”  for  perpetuity. 
The  Dudley  Parks  are  managed  by  the  Estates  Committee  of  the 
Corporation. — Howard  Dickinson. 

Packing  Grapes. 

Having  read  your  article  headed  “  Packing  Grapes,”  and 
signed  “  D.  T.,”  page  114,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  giving 
my  views  on  the  subject.  I  used  to  send  a  good  many  Grapes 
by  rail  to  friends,  and  always  found  the  best  method  was  to 
place  the  Grapes,  as  closely  packed  as  po.ssible  to  each  other,  in 
a  basket  with  a  handle.  No  packing  of  any  sort  was  used,  but 
each  bunch  of  Grapes  was  tied  firmly  to  the  side  of  the  basket, 
and  over  the  Grapes  a  sheet  of  paper  was  fastened.  In  this  way 
they  always  arrived  at  their  destination  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
been  fresh  gathered.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  place  them 
in  a  basket  larger  than  what  a  man  can  easily  carry  with  one 
hand.  For  instance,  it  is  better  to  put  81b  of  Grapes  in  two 
baskets  than  place  the  whole  of  them  in  one.  If  the  81b  are 
placed  in  the  one  basket,  the  railway  porter  picks  up  the  basket 
with  one  hand,  and,  finding  it  is  a  little  heavy,  gets  rid  of  it 
as  soon  as  possible;  whereas,  give  him  two  baskets  weighing 
41b  each,  he  picks  up  a  basket  in  each  hand,  and,  being  evenly 
balanced,  the  Grapes  are  treated  with  more  respect.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  you  are  always  to  send  an  even  number  of  baskets, 
so  that  a  man  handling  them  is  evenly  balanced,  but  wdiat  I 
contend  is,  a  man  has  more  respect  for  a  light  parcel  than  a 
heavy  one,  especially  if  an  easy  means  of  moving  that  parcel 
is  provided  such  as  a  handle. — E.  J.  Wootten. 


Ite  Hedgehog. 

Edinburgh  folk  have  recently  had  considerable  opportunities 
to  learn  and  unlearn  many  facts  concerning  this  strange  animal, 
and  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Tom  Speedy  before  the  Edinburgh 
Field  Naturalists’  Society  was  of  much  interest.  Amusing,  as 
well  as  instructive,  were  the  notes  on  this  night  pig,  all  of  which 
the  speaker  culled  from  his  practical  observations.  He  could 
not  uphold  the  truth  of  such  oft  repeated  stories  of  stoats 
attacking  and  dining  off  hedgehogs,  or  of  foxes  rolling  them  into 
water,  still  less  of  their  being  immure  from  harm  when  violent 
poisons  are  administered.  Nor  did  he  think  that  the  practice 
of  rolling  them  in  mud,  roasting  and  serving  to  taste,  was  usual, 
although  a  corre.spondent  had  noted  that  their  flesh  might  be 
very  delicate.  We  afterwards  learnt  that  this  was  the  hedge¬ 
hog’s  fate  in  Kent,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  this  practice  may 
be  common  amongst  gipsies,  &c.  The  hedgehog  seems  to  be  a 
true  ally  of  the  gardener,  for  many  dissected  by  Mr.  Speedy  con¬ 
tained  no  fruit,  notwithstanding  that  plenty  was  at  hand  and 
in  eatable  positions.  In  such  a  confined  walled  kitchen  garden 
their  food  appears  to  consist  of  slugs,  .snails,  and  beetles.  Outside 
the  garden  the  hedgehog  is  often  harmful  rather  than  helpful, 
as  a  dainty  appetite  for  eggs,  young  pheasants,  and  also  dome.stic 
poultry  does  not  commend  itself  to  praise.  Cats  often  find 
hedgehogs  more  of  a  sorrow  than  anything  pleasant,  for  the 
prickles  do  not  suit  the  padded  feet.  Frequently  dogs  scent 
hedgehogs,  and,  capturing  them,  carry  the  spiny  balls  for  long 
distances  in  their  mouths,  finally  dropping  the  poor  animals  and 
teadng  them  to  bits.  Slow  in  motion,  the  hedgehog’s  chief 
protection  is  his  armoured  coat.  However,  in  the  night,  which  is 
his  working  day,  he  can  proceed  at  a  fair  pace. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  evidence  was  given  on  both 
sides.  Some  averred  that  hedgehogs  do  eat  fruit,  while,  in 
opposition  to  this,  we  had  the  story  of  the  Strawberries.  A 
basket  of  fine  fruit,  covered  with  leaves,  was  accidentally  left 
in  a  planthouse  where  a  hedgehog  dwelt,  and,  on  going  to  fetch, 
the  gardener  found  that  the  animal  had  carried  off  the  leaves, 
but  the  fruits  were  untouched.  Intere, sting,  too,  was  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  pet  fox  and  hedgehog,  being  together,  the  fox  was 
seen  to  push  his  spiny  friend  into  the  water.  These  were  among 
other  interesting  points  elicited.  As  made,  the  statements  are 
contradictory,  and  the  character  of  the  average  hedgehog  is  yet 
+o  be  drawn.  Readers  of  the  Journal  who  can  throw  sidelights  on 
hi  -  garden  ch?.ract?r,  plra:c  notice.- — D.  S.  Fisn.  Edinburgh. 


Staging  Grapes  for  Exhibition. 

Surely  your  correspondent  and  my  critic,  “  P.  T.,”  page  128, 
does  not  expect  that  I  ever  recommended  that  a  “  feather  bed  ” 
of  cotton  wadding  should  be  stuffed  on  to  the  show  board.  If  he 
will  again  look  at  the  illustration  on  page  103,  which  is  from 
a  photograph,  he  will  obseiwe  that  none  of  the  bunch  is  buried, 
and  that  all  I  recommend  is  a  thin  film  of  bleached  wadding. 
Granted  it  may  be  unneces.sary,  but  its  effects  are  not  what 
“P.  T.”  repre.sent.s,  if  properly  done.  Might  I  also  be  allowed 
to  commend  wood-wool  as  an  alternativ^e  to  the  paper  shaving.5 
mentioned  in  my  notes  on  “Packing  Grapes”  last  week?  Wood¬ 
wool  is  a  very  good  and  very  cheap  material  for  all  purposes  of 
fruit  packing. — D.  T. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society* 

The  lack  of  an  efficient  and  organised  opposition,  which  would 
have  compelled  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  modify  the  plans 
of  the  new  Horticultural  Hall,  resulted  in  their  being,  passed 
without  any  alteration  whatsoever  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last.  At  that  meeting  there  were  very  many  who 
Avere  dissatisfied  both  at  the  mean  appearance  and  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  proposed  Hall  (there  being  neither  a  gallerv 
to  the  exhibition  area,  nor  a  museum  to  the  front  building),  and 
yet  no  one  suggested  a  single  alteration,  for  the  opposition  Avhich 
did  exist  Avas  voiceless  for  Avant  of  organisation.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Fellows,  or  thosei  in  a  position  to  take 
the  lead  in  opposing  such  un, satisfactory  plans,  did  not  do  their 
plain  duty  by  shoAving  Avhere  faults  lay  in  the  existing  plans, 
and  proAm  that  they  had  a  real  interest  in  the  Society’s  Avelfare 
beyond  a  mere  attendance  at  its  fortnightly  exhibitions. 

More  than-  this,  it  is  the  progress  of,  horticulture  Ave  desire, 
and  by  assisting  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  its  aims,  Ave 
achieve  our  ends  in  respect  to  horticulture.  A  Hall  is  desired, 
and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  always  advanced  tliat  object  by  means 
of  your  publication,  but  a  thoroughly  adequate  Hall  Avas  our  hope, 
and  hope  has  been  somew'hat  blighted.  We  build  not  for  the 
Centenary  Year  alone,  but  for  endless  generations  hence,  and 
if  we  do  not  look  forAvard  thus  far,  then  is  our  policy  indefensible 
Better  to  gh^e  up  the  garden  for  a  year  or  twu,  save  £1,500  a 
year  by  doing  so,  gain  £5,000  from  the  surrender  value,  and  have 
a  trulj'  national  noble  Hall  and  buildings,  from  Avhich  a  revenue 
may  be  expected,  and  which  Avould  speedily  return  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  experimental  garden  of 
recognisable  Amlue  and  profit. — A  Scotch  Felloav. 

Sweet  Peas. 

In  glancing  through  the  spring  lists  of  most  of  our  leading 
seedsmen,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  most  of  them  are 
making  special  offers  of  choice  selections  of  Sweet  Peas,  which 
undoubtedly  shoAvs  that  the  popularity  of  this  pretty  annual 
is  still  increa.sing.  For  their  fragrance,  charming  shades  of 
colour,  and  gracefulness  of  form  they  are  unequalled,  being 
adaptable  for  any  use,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  their  rapid 
increa.se  in  popularity ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  increasing 
in  variety  at  a  rate  that  is  almost  bewdldering. 

One  Avould  expect  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  Salop,  to  offer  a 
large .  variety,  and  he  catalogues  considerably  over  a  hundred 
choice  kinds,  arranged  in  groups  of  one  shade  of  colour.  To 
him  w'e  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  vei’y  fine  varieties  noAv 
obtainable,  and  again  he  is  placing  before  us  a  feAv  more,  two  of 
Avhich,  Dorothy  Eckford,  a  grand  neAv  white,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  a  bright  cserulean  blue,  slightly  shaded  mauve,  promise 
to  be  valuable  additions  to  the  already  extended  list. 

In  perusing  the  long  lists  that  most  firms  are'  offering,  one 
is  really  at  a  loss  Avhat  to  select,  it  being  impossible  to  groAv 
all,  the  A^ariety  being  so  great.  There  are  many  varieties  so 
much  alike  that  only  an  expert  could  detect  a  difference,  and 
one  feels  grateful  to  anyone  Avho  offers  a  choice  collection  of  the 
lest  only.  The  w’ell-known  Irish  firm,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  of  Belfast,  seem  to  have  grasped  this  idea,  and 
unlike  others  making  Sweet  Peas  a  speciality  this  year,  instead 
of  presenting  a  long  li.st,  they  have  made  a  selection  of  twenty- 
four  distinct  varieties,  AA'hich  embrace  the  best  in  all  shades  of 
colour,  and  is  as  fine  a  collection  as  one  could  wish  for. 

For  ordinary  cultivation  one  cannot  do  better  than  divide 
them  into  classes  of  colour,  and  select  two  or  three  of  each.  Of 
dark  maroons.  Black  Knight  and  Stanley  are  good ;  reds.  Mars, 
Salopian,  and  Firefly;  whites,  Sadie  Burpee,  Blanche  Burpee, 
and  Mrs.  Sankey ;  pinks,  Prima  Donna,  Lovely,  Princess 
Beatrice;  primrose,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Eckford,  Hon.  Mrs. 

E.  Kenyon ;  orange  and  salmon.  Gorgeous,  Lady  Marv  Currie, 
Oriental,  Chancellor;  rose.  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Royal 
Rose;  mauve,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Admiration,  Lady  Nina 
Balfour;  blues,  Navy  Blue,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Countess 
Cadogan,  Emily  Eckford ;  other  good  shades,  America,  Triumph, 
Lottie  Hutchins,  Grey  Friar,  Mikado,  Senator,  Coquette,  Aurora, 
Wawnna.  Of  Cupids  Ave  have  now  several  varieties,  but  one 
cannot  say  they  are  very  popular  or  useful,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will  become  so  Avhile  Ave  haA’e  such  a  choice  variety  of  the 
tad  groAving  kind.- — J.  W.  J.,  Oswestry. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  Pel).  iOtli. 

Being  the  day  of  the  annual  general  meeting,  and  the 
weather  continuing  mild  and  fairly  bright,  the.  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last  was  well  stocked  with  groups  of  seasonable  plants, 
including  many  Orchids  and  two  collections  of  Apples.  Those 
present  at  the  annual  general  meeting  passed  the  report  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Council. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);,  with  Messrs. 
J.  O’Brien  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine,  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Walter  Cobb,  W.  A.  Bilney,  E.  Hill,  F.  AVellesley,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
J.  Wilson  Potter,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  J.  Chapman,  T.  W’.  Bond, 
H.  McBcan,  M.  Gleeson,  J.  AV.  Odell,  AA^.  Boxall,  AA’.  H.  Young, 

F.  J.  Thorne,  F.  W.  Ashton,  H.  Little,  and  J.  G.  Fowler. 

Orchids  were  numerously  and  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 

Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  having  a  group  of  bright 
subjects,  among  which  we  specially  noted  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum,  Dendrobium  W'ardianum  Lowi,  D.  aureum,  D. 
Boxalli,  Lselia  anceps  alba.  Low’s  variety,  Cypripedium  x  J. 
Howes,  a  good  thing  ;  C.  Shillianum  C.  Euryades,  Low’s  var., 
a  well  formed  noble  flower;  C.  x  Olivia,  a  sweet  hybrid  from 
C.  tonsum  and  C.  niveum.  They  had  also  a  good  C.  barbato- 
bellatulum.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Captain  Holford,  of  Tetburs’  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  sent 
good  plants  of  Lpelio-Cattleya  Doris,  a  graceful  flower;  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Adrianse  Countess  of  Morley  (two  fine  racemes) ;  O. 
Loochristiense  Lord  Howick,  an  admirable  distinct  deep  yellow 
form;  O.  crispum,  with  three  strong  racemes;  O.  L.  Lady 
Ahctoria  Grenfell,  and  Lycaste  x  Mary  Gratrix,  with  .seven  noble 
flowers,  for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  given.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill,  amongst  other  things  had 
Phaleenopsis  amabilis,  Cypripedium  x  Ajax  ( ?),  not  a  pretty 
flower,  though  large,  but  looks  best  from  a  distance;  and  L.-C. 
x  Sunray,  a  very  telling  Orchid  in  a  collection.  The  C.  x 
Stanley  James  Pitt,  a  bellatulum  hybrid,  is  prettily  spotted,  and 
a  nice  flower.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Chelsea,  con¬ 
tributed  a  floriferous  plant  of  Dendrobium  x  Scylla,  and  they 
had  also  Cypripedium  Leonidas  albidum,  C.  Lathamianum,  and 
two  good  plants  of  Platyclinis  latifolia,  with  C.  Euryades  gut- 
tatum,  one  of  the  fine.st  flowers  in  the  collection.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey,  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  a  collection  which  comprised  Lselia  anceps  Stella, 
a  pure  white,  with  purple  and  yellow  throat,  the  flowers  here 
very  large ;  Dendrobium  Cybele  giganteum  (well  flowered),  D. 
nobile  Ashworthi,  D.  Ashworthi  Colmani,  D.  Aspasia,  orange 
brown  lip,  tea-coloured  segments ;  and  a  number  of  plants  of 
Masdevallia  tovarensis,  very  freely  flowered,-  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  were 
.staged  Lselio-Cattleya  Luminosa,  a  strong,  richly  coloured 
bloom  ;  C.  Trianse  delicata,  very  graceful  and  prettily  coloured, 
palest  silven,'  mauve.  C.  x  Hera  Madeline;  C.  Adonis  superba, 
dark  and  rich. 

From  the  president,  Sir  T.  Lawrence  (grower,  AY.  H. 
AVhite),  there  came  a  selection  of  Dendrobiums,  all  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  flowers  they  yielded.  A  F.C.C.  was  awarded 
to  Dendrobium  AAhganse  xanthochilum,  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
the  yellow-tinted  Dendrobes.  D.  Juno,  D.  xanthocentrum,  D. 
pallens,  and  D.  Curtisi  were  on  view'.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

F.  AA’ellesley,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  AA'esterfield 
Common,  A\'okmg,  contributed  a  strongly  growing  plant  of 
Cypripedium  Euryades  Charlesworthi,  bearing  a  handsome 
flower.  A\\  Tliompson,  Esq.  (grower,  AY.  Steevens),  AA^alton 
Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  sent  an  eighteen-flowered  raceme  of 
Odontoglossum  Hariw'ana-cri.spo  The  Queen,  a  rather  striking 
and  beautiful  flow'er.  He  also  had  L.-C.  AYellsiana  magnificum, 
with  a  beautiful  rich  deep  purple  lip.  A  number  of  others 
staged  Orchids. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present;  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheal,  Geo.  AYoodward,  AA'.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
AYm.  Pope,  AVm.  Fyfe,  H.  J.  AA- right,  H.  Markliam,  Geo.  Keif, 

G.  Smiles,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Geo.  H.  Maycock,  G.  Norman,  A.  H. 
Pear, son,  AY.  Poupart,  and  J.  AYillard. 

Me.ssrs.  Geo.  Bunvard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  .set  up  100  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears'',  all  most  highly  cgloured  and  well  kept. 
Of  these  we  may  name  the  following  :  Lord  Derby,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  AA'arner’s  Kinsr,  Hoary  Morning,  Allington  Pippin.  James 
Grieve,  Emperor  Alexander,  Annie  Elizabeth,  AVashington, 
Belle  Pontoise,  The  Queen,  Golden  Noble,  and  C’ox’s  Orange 
Pippin.  (Hogg  Memorial  Medal.) 


J.  B.  Fortesque,  E.sq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Page),  Maidenhead, 
Bucks,  contributed  thirty-six  varieties  of  Apples  on  separate 
dishes.  The  samples  were  good,  u.seable,  and  bright.  (Silver 
Bank.sian  Medal.)  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  sent  up 
Sutton’s  Hardy  Sprouting  Kale. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  AA".  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  G. 
Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  J.  Green,  A.  Perry,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J. 
Hudson,  J.  Jennings,  G.  Reuthe,  AY.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  C. 
Dixon,  C.  J.  Salter,  AY.  Bain,  C.  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cutbu.sh,  R. 
AVallace,  AA".  Cuthbertson,  R.  AY.  Ker,  AY.  T.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  AA".  J.  Jame.s,  H.  Turner,  and  G.  Paul. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
arranged  a  small  but  pretty  group  of  forced  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  Lilies  of  the  A"alley,  choice  Indian  Azaleas,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  spring  flow'ers.  (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

From  Me,ssrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  came  a  superb 
bank  of  Cinerarias.  The  plants  of  dwarf,  sturdy  habit,  with 
enormous  heads  of  flowers  of  rich  and  varied  colours.  (A"ote  of 
Thanks.) 

Mr.  John  Ru-ssell,  KeW’  Road,  Richmond,  contributed  a  large 
group  of  hardy  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  amongst  them 
being  excellent  examples  of  Daphne  Mezereum  and  its  white 
flowered  variety,  A’^iburnum  Tinus  (Laurustinus),  Erica  herbacea 
carnea,  neat  little  tufts  covered  with  spikes  of  pretty  pink 
flow'ers ;  also  gold  and  silver  leaved  Japanese  Euonymuses, 
tree  Ivies  in  a  variety  of  colours,  Phillyrea  decora  (syn.  P. 
Vilmoriniana),  the  largest  leaved  Phillyrea  grow'n,  well  berried 
Aucubas,  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  yellow  fruited  Holly,  and 
standard  and  bushes  of  Prunus  triloba.  (Silver  Flora.  Medal.) 

Messrs.  AA".  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  again  displayed  a 
small  collection  of  cut  tree  Carnations,  arranged  with  their  own 
foliage.  The  best  varieties  were  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  pure  white;! 
Stella,  white  ground  freely  streaked  with  red ;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lawson,  cerise  pink.  (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  SonSj  Swanley,  set  up  a  large,  w'ellr 
flowered  group  of  Chinese  Primulas,  comprising  such  excellent 
varieties  as  Pink  Queen,  Red  Lady,  Sparkler,  Eynsford  AA’hite, 
Pink  Perfection,  and  Fashion.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  A^eitch  and  SonSj  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  sent  a 
group  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus.  Primula  Kewensis,  and  a  large 
number  of  single  flowers  of  Primula  sinensis.  The  Coleus  plants 
are  the  same  that  were  exhibited  a  month  ago,  thus  amply 
proving  its  value  as  a  warm  greenhouse  decorative  member.  It  is 
the  best  of  the  flowering  Coleuses,  was  introduced  from  Central 
Africa,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at  Kew 
about  five  years  ago.  Primula  Kewen.sis  is  a  grand  addition  to 
our  indoor  flowering  plants.  It  was  raised  at  Kew  between  P. 
floribunda  and  P.  verticillata.  The  flowers  are  rich  yellow, 
borne  in  whorls,  and  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  long 
time.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Lord  Jersey,  Osterley  Park,  Isleworth  (gardener,  Mr.  J, 
Haw'kes),  sent 'five  large  splendidly  flowered  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Sceaux,  and  a  nice  batch  of  variously  coloured  Cycla¬ 
mens;  also  long  sprays  of  Euphorbia  fulgens,  a  delightful 
stove  climber,  with  long,  narrow,  rich  green  leaves,  and  an 
abundance  of  small  orange  scarlet  dainty  flowers.  (A  ote  of 
Thanks.)  Messrs.  AA"allace,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester,  had 
a  pretty  exhibit  of  bulbous  Irises,  Anemone  blanda,  Hepaticas, 
and  Colchicum  libanoticum.  (A^ote  of  Thanks.) 

Another  charming  group  of  early  spring  flowers  came  from 
Messes.  Barr  'and  Sons,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
consisted  of  Snowdrops,  Saxifragas,  Helleborus  (Christmas 
Roses),  and  small,  flowered  Cyclamen.  (A"ote  of  Thanks.) 

From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dy.son’s  Lane,  Epper  Edmonton,  came 
an  attractive  group  of'folia'ge  plants,  comprising  well  coloured 
specimens  of  Crotons  and  Dracaenas.  Also  Adiantum  Farleyr 
ense.  Ferns  and  Palms.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  AY.  Bull  and  Sons,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  sent  a 
particularly  clean  and  handsome  group  of  Palms,  ciuite  mpvels 
of  culture  for  the  London  district.  The  specimens  of  Livistona 
AVoodfordi,  Cocos  plumosa,  and  C.  AA’eddelliana,  Chamaerops 
humilis  tomentosa,  and  Phoenix  sengalensis  being  very  fine. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  May,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham,  contributed  a 
wonderfully  .fine  group  of  eighteen-months-old  Cyclamens  in 
48-sizecl  pots.  The  plants  were  models  of  good  culture,  the 
flowers  being  large,  and  substantially  borne  on  stout  stems,  well 
above  the  large  fleshy  leaves.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Meelal.) 

The  brightest  collection  of  Alpines  and  spring  flowers  came 
from  Me.ssrs.  T.  S.  AA"are,  Feltham.  Irises,  Helleborus,  Narcissi, 
Eranthis  hyemalis,  Darlingtonia  californioa.  Crocuses,  and  a 
miniature  rockery  set  out  with  Saxifragas,  Lithospermum  rosma- 
rinifolium,  with  charming  gentian  blue  flowers,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  this  interesting  exhibit.  (Silver-gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  YIedal.) 

Mr.  J.  AYilliams,  4a,  Oxford  Road.  Ealing,  sent  table  decora¬ 
tions,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Box  occupied  a  small  space  with  tfiniM 
rarias  of* the  ordinary  type,  and  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  dd 
Sccaux.  (A"ote  of  Thanks.) 
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Mr.  G.  Mount,  of  Rose  fame,  Canterbury,  sent  Roses  with 
tbeir  own  foliage  arranged  in  vases.  The  best  varieties  were 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Madame  Gabriel  Lmzet,  and  tatheiine 

Mermet.  (Vote  of  lhanks.)  i. 

Lord  Rothscliild,  Tring  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  sent  three 
large  blossomed  Hippeastrums.  Major  Hibbert,  Ashby  bt. 
Legers,  Rugby,  forwarded  fragrant  pink  flowers  of  a  pro¬ 
mising  winter  flowering  Carnation. 


Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Saxifraga  Gricsebachi  (11.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter;  and  G.  Reuthe 

Felthaiii). — ^tn  encrusted  Saxifragra  with  short  spathulate  leaves  and 

purplish  coloured  flower  spikes,  hairy,  and  rising  4in  high.  First-class 

Certificate.  .  ,  -,1  t-i  n  at  t 

Loiirgx  campanulata  (Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.).— Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  the  gardener  at  Cninnersbury  House,  Acton,  W,,  sent  a  plant 
of  this  in  flower.  The  whitish,  cainpanulate  flowers  are  produced 
low  down,  close  to  the  soil.  The  leaves  are  green,  broad,  elegant, 
distantly  resembling  those  of  a  Cureuligo.  Botanical  C  ertificate. 

Odontoglossum  crUpum  var.  Cooksonice  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). 

_ This  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  absolutely  the  finest,  crispum  variety 

in  existence.  The  form  is  perfect,  the  colour  (broAvn  blotches  over 
white)  rich  and  distinctive.  The  petals  are  over  Im  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  fully  l^in  long,  with  notched  and  wavy  edge.  The  hp  is 
yellow  in  the  centre,  blotched  with  brown  and  edged  white.  The  plant 
in  a  5in  pot  had  seven  pseudo-bulbs,  and  has  borne  four  flowers. 
A  Gold  Medal,  as  well  as  the  F.C.C.  was  accorded  to  this  variety.  It 
came  from  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  ’\Vylam-on-Tyne. 

Cypripedium  Minos,  Young's  variety  (R.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.).— This 
variety  has  a  broad  and  handsome  dorsal  sepal,  and  large,  xound 
brown  pouch,  the  petals  hanging  down  by  the  side  of  the  pouch.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  greenish  at  the  base,  streaked  with  red,  and  the  6dge  is 
broadly  ivliite.  From  Bank  House,  Accrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 

Wilkinson).  Award  of  Merit.  t,  .  \  a 

Kpidendrum  polybulhon  luteo-cilba  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bait.).  A 
Cultural  Commendation  ivas  awarded  for  this  curious  little  species. 

Dendrobinm  Wigance  xanthocliilum  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.).— A 
sweet  hybrid  from  aiireum  and  another.  The  lip  is  very  effective ,  the 
plant  was  very  freely  flowered.  First-class  Certificate. 

Odont  glossum  Wilckecuium  var.  Rex.— The  colour,  size,  and  appear¬ 
ance  is  good.  The  flower  is  regular  and  fairly  stout,  coloured 
brownish-chocolate  over  tea.  with  lip  yellow  at  base.  Award  of  Merit. 

Lycaste  Ballice  Mary  Gratrix  (Capt.  Hoiford).— A  Cultural  Com- 
niendation  was  accorded  to  the  grower,  Mr.  H.  Alexander,  foi  a  fine 
plant  of  this  satiny,  dullish-purple  variety.  It  is  indeed  a__haiidsome 
and  eharming  flower. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Wellsiaiia  magnifica  (F.  Wellesley,  Esq.). — The 
flower  is  very  large,  with  stiff  petals  and  sepals,  strong  hp,  each  nicely 
turned.  The  front  of  the  lip  is  open ;  it  is  of  velvety  texture,  and 
rich  deep  purple  shade.  The  petals  have  a  strong  midrib,  and  eiul 
bask  on  either  side.  They  are  mauve-pink,  tipped  with  purple. 
Award  of  Merit. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting. 


This  was  held  on  the  same  date  in  an  upper  room  belonging  to 
the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  and  was  very 
largely  attended,  Fellows  being  present  from  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  president  of  the  society, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  most  of  the  Council. 

Having  disposed  of  the  preliminary  business,  including  the 
election  of  eighty-seven  new  Fellows,  whose  names  were  taken 
eii  bloc  as  read,  the  chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report 
as  circulated,  but  before  formally  moving  his  proposition  he 
briefly  dwelt  on  some  of  the  features  of  it. 

It  was  a  satisfactory  report,  he  said,  and  the  society  lyas  at 
present  in  an  era  of  prosperity.  More  neiiy  Fellows  had  joined 
during  1902  than  in  any  previous  year,  whilst  for  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  present  year  no  less  than  212  new  Fellows  had  been 
added.  He  trusted  that  this,  the  hundredth  year  of  its  existence, 
the  society  might  eclipse  even  last  yeaFs  record.  They  hoped  to 
have  7,000  names  on  the  books  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sir  Trevor  attributed  the  remarkable  success  to  the  fact  that 
the  society  was  managed  purely  for  the  good  of  horticulture  and 
horticulture  is  one  of  the  great  indnstries  of  the  L  nited 
dom.  This  led  the  chairman  to  refer  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
conference  arranged  to  be  held  at  Chiswick  during  the  coming 
autumn,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Fellows  for  financial  and  material 

support.  ,  ,  ,  £1.1 

Cliiswick  Garden  was  not  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  who  .said  that  the  tendency  was  for  expenses  there  fo  in¬ 
crease — an  increase  in  local  rates,  an  increase  in  repairs,  and 
there  had  latterly  been  a  decrease  in  the  returns  from  the  .sale  ot 
garden  produce,  for  which  he  blamed  ‘‘  the  unsatisfactory  climatic 

conditions.”  .  .  , 

Holland  House  Show,  held  la.st  summer,  owing  to  the  Rings 
illness  had  resulted  in  a  loss  of  £16 ;  but  he  hoped  there  u  ould  be 
a  large  surplus  in  the  receipts  at  this  year’s  exhibition,  again  to_  be 
held  at  Earl  Ilchester’s.  In  reference  to  the  affiliated  societies 
Sir  Trevor  stated  that  116  were  now  linked  with  ‘  The  Royal. 


The  new  Hall,  of  course,  received  an  extended  consideration 
in  the  chairman’s  review  of  the'  report.  He  said  that  a  good  start 
had  already  been  made  with  subscriptions,  over  £22,090  having 
been  guaranteed.  That,  he  rcuiiarked,  would  help  the  Council 
verj'  largely  to  achieve  the  object  which  the  society  liad  before 
it.  Ho  condemned  the  present  Drill  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society. 

The  plans  had  been  much  criticised,  but  the  Council  never  had 
anticiiiated  any  other  result.  He  had  had  a  very  considerable 
experience  with  matters  of  this  sort,  and  faults  had  on  many 
occasions  been  found.  He  referred  to  the  new  Foreign  Office,  to 
the  decorations  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  to  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
each  of  which  had  been  virulently  condemned  through  the  Press. 
Tastes  differ,  and  what  pleass  one  displeases  another,  and  he 
asked  the  critics  of  the  Horticultural  Hall  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
The  building  might  be  very  ugly,  but  what  Sir  Trevor  thought 
was  wanted  was  a  thoroughly  suitable  hall.  The  .speaker  ad¬ 
mitted  he  was  not  an  architectural  expert.  He  hoped  the  society 
would  adhere  to  its  declared  resolution,  and  make  the  best  of  the 
plans.  The  chairman  ended  his  review  of  the  report  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  office  staff,  which  he  said  would  require  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  he  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  secretary,  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  and  his  assi.stants,  and  also  to  the  staff  in  the  garden 
at  Chiswick.  In  taking  farewell  of  the  Rev.  EyreMvidson,  M.A., 
who  now  terminates  his  year’s  appointment  as  a.ssi.stant-secre- 
tary,  the  chairman  conveyed  to  that  gentleman  his  own  and  the 
Council’s  thanks.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  V.M.H.,  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  thought  the  architect  ((Mr.  Stubbs) 
had  a  good  grip  of  his  subject,  and  would  carry  througli  the  plans 
to  a  succe.ssful  issue. 

With  the  exception  of  a  speech,  not  by  any  means  to  the  point, 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  V.M.H.,  there  was  no  opposition.  This 
speaker  objected  to  a  word  in  paragraph  21,  which  had  a  bearing 
on  his  promise  of  £1,000  to  the  Hall  fund,  and  which  promise  he 
now  seemed  to  wish  to  forsake.  His  argument  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  our  readers,  and  his  remarks  altogether  are  not  worth 
reporting.  He  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  report,  to  the 
effect  “  that  trirstees  be  appointed  by  the  Fellows  themselves,  to 
manage  the  financial  matters  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  hall.”  He  was  seconded  by  Surgeon-Major  Ince.  On  a  vote 
being  taken  only  nine  supported  the  amendment,  against  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  by  the  chairman  in  a  reply,  he 
stated  that  the  Council  would  a.sk  permission  from  the  Felloivs  if 
it  were  necessary  to  use  any  portion  of  the  £16,000  surplus  of  the 
societys  finances  for  the  new  Hall.  He  also  stated  that  at  least 
£5,000  could  be  assured  as  the  surrender  value  of  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  for  the  abdication  of  which  negotiations  are  now  in  pro¬ 
gress.  The  Council,  too,  have  the  power  to  quit  Chiswick  without 
any  mandate  from  the  Fellows.  Sir  Trevor,  however,  while  stating 
this  to  be  the  case,  .said  that  a  new  garden  is  being  kept  in  view, 
and  one  year’s  grace  would  be  allowed  the  society  to  find  itself  a 
new  garden-site. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dean  thought  it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to 
provide  a  new  garden  before  finally  .surrendering' the  old  one. 

This  concluded  all  disemssion,  and  on  the  motion  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  being  put,  it  was  carried  unanimously.  Rev. 
Geo.  Engleheart,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  who  acknowledged  in  a  word  or  two.  The  meeting 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  meeting, s  of  the  pre.sent  session 
was  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  a.  large  number  of  members 
gathered  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  the  well- 
known  superintendent  of  Victoria  Park,  London,  on  “  Variety 
in  the  Flower  Garden.”  The  object  of  flower  gardening,  he  said, 
was  to  provide  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  over  the  longest 
period,  one  arrangement  giving  place  to  another,  so  as  to  avoid 
anything  like  a  blank.  Ribbon  borders  and  masses  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Caloeclarias,  c^c.,  were  now  things  of  the  past,  giving 
place  to  lighter  and  more  graceful  arrangements,  due  to  the 
introduction  of  such  plants  as  Grevillea  robusta.  Acacia 
lophantha,  Eucalypts,  Abutilons,  Cannas,  Ricinus,  Solanums, 
&c.,  most  of  which  could  be  easily  raised  and  grown  from  seed 
or  cuttings  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  using  such  plants  as  these,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
avoid  close  planting,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  individual  character 
of  each  plant.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  by  using  tall-growing 
subjects  over  a  groundwork  of  dwarfer  plants,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  diversitv  of  colour  in  the  arrangement.  Referring  to 
carpeGbedding,  'Mr.  Moorman  said  that,  although  this  system 
was  not  now  considered  to  be  in  good  taste,  he  still  thought 
that  in  large  gardens,  where  the  resources  were  not  limited,  a 
bed  or  two,  skilfully  designed,  was  always  a  source  of  interest. 
[Most  a.ssuredly.— Ed.]  In  Victoria  Park,  for  instance,  he 
always  had  a  large  scroU-bed  planted  in  this  way,  and  during 
the  last  year  or  so  had  used  as  a  design  quotations  bearing  on 
popular  events,  and  whether  it  was  that  people  were  fond  of 
puzzling  out  the  letters,  or  were  interested  in  the  style  of 
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bedding,  the  bed  was  certainly  a  centre  of  attraction.  Mr. 
Moorman  then  gave  an  exhaustive  list  of  suitable  plants  for 
every  phase  of  bedding,  interspersing  ]nany  valuable  hints  on  the 
propagating,  growing,  and  arrangement  of  the  various  subjects. 
At  the  close  of  the  paper  many  questions  were  asked,  and 
lucidly  replied  to  by  Mr.  Moorman ;  and,  on  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Creek,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  him  for  his  services.  The  society’s  prize 
for  two  bunches  of  Violets  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Creek,  the 
Chantry  Gardens,  for  splendid  flowers  of  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Marie  Louise ;  he  also  showed  nice  bunches  of  Comte  de  Brazza 
and  Mrs.  Astor. — E.  C. 

revon  Gardeners’ :  A  Stroll  in  the  Garden. 

In  connection  with  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  R.  Hodder,  gardener  to  Miss  Trevor  Barclay,  Torquay, 
read  a  paper  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  4th  inst.,  entitled  “A 
Stroll  in  the  Garden.”  After  dealing  rvitli  garden  history  at 
some  considerable  length,  the  paper  proceeded  to  introduce  the 
hearers  to  some  of  our  old  English  gardens,  which,  Mr.  Hodder 
said,  had  come  down  to  us  in  all  their  beauty,  charm,  and  fascina¬ 
tion.  He  devoted  particular  attention  to  Roses,  Liliums,  Car¬ 
nations,  and  Primulas.  Mr.  James  Morritt,  gardener  to  Mr. 
R.  B.  Ashby,  Matford  House,  occupied  the  chair.  The  first  prize 
for  the  best  pot  of  Chinese  Primula  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Weeks, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders,  Stoke  House;  the  second  to 
Mr.  J.  Rogers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Savile,  Barley  House. 

Cardiff  Chrysanthemum. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
on  Friday,  February  6,  the  president  (Councillor  J.  W.  Courtis, 
J.P.)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  B.  Crouch,  lion,  treasurer,  gave  his 
report  on  the  balance-sheet,  which  showed  an  increase  on  the 
year’s  working,  with  a  balance  of  £3  13s.  in  hand.  The  chairman 
gave  his  report  upon  the  year’s  work  of  the  society,  and,  after 
going  into  various  details,  he  reported  that  this  year  there  would 
be  offered  for  competition  three  valuable  cups,  given  by  local 
gentlemen,  besides  other  medals  already  offered.  A  very  pleasing 
compliment  was  paid  the  officials,  who  had  just  completed  the 
work  of  the  past  year  with  greater  success  than  had  hitherto 
been  done  in  the  iDast.  The  following  were  re-elected  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Councillor  J.  W.  Courtis,  J.P.  ;  the  whole  list  of  vice- 
presidents,  with  the  names  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Hill  and  Mr.  Medhurst ; 
chairman,  Mr.  John  Julian;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Malpass ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crouch;  hon.  sec.,  Mr. 
Harry  Gillett;  also  Messrs.  E.  Molyneux,  G.  Adams,  and  H. 
Bartram  have  consented  to  act  as  judges  again  this  year.  The 
whole  of  the  general  committee  were  re-elected,  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  J.  Mountney  added ;  a  strong  executive  committee  were 
elected  from  this  body  to  deal  with  schedule  at  once. — J.  Julian. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Garilens  ASiOCiatioa. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
February  5,  progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  the  laying  out 
of  the  Southfields  Recreation  Ground,  Wandsworth,  and  with 
the  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  Poplar  and  Whitechapel 
Churchyards.  It  ivas  stated  that  tree-planting  work  undertaken 
by  the  association  in  thoroughfares  in  Shoreditch  and  Islington 
had  been  completed,  and  it  wa^- agreed  to  make  a  further  offer 
to  plant  trees  in  a^  part  of  Essex  Road,  N. 

The  secretary  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  joint 
memorial  and  deputation  from  the  association  and  other  open 
space  societies  to  the  London  County  Council,  that  body  had 
voted  £10,000  towards  the  Hainault  and  Lambourne  Forest 
scheme,  and  that  the  joint  committee  were  now  engaged  on  the 
promotion  of  a  Bill  to  enable  the  various  authorities  interested 
to  contribute.  Applications  for  seats  for  Broomfield  Park,  N., 
and  Home  Park,  Sydenham,  were  granted. 

It  was  agreed  to  take  further  steps  to  oppose  any  attempts 
to  alienate  public  spaces  and  buildings  thereon,  as  proposed  in 
the  Golder’s  Hill  case,  now  before  the  London  County  Council, 
for  the  establishment  of  convalescent  hospitals,  owing  to  the 
grave  danger  thereby  ari.sing  to  the  security  of  property  acquired 
for  public  enjoyment  if  once  tampered  with  for  the  promotion 
of  paihicular  objects. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Office  of  Works  stating  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  remove  the  Duke  of  York’s  School,  Chelsea, 
and  declining  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  association  to 
urge  the  preservation,  as  an  open  $pace,  of  the  .site,  more 
especially  that  picturesque  portion  containing  trees  and  grass, 
and  it  was  decided  to  make  renewed  representations  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  disappearance  of  the  whole  of  the  eleven  or  twelve 
acres  of  open  ground.  It  was  also  agreed  to  oppose  a  Bill  which 
seeks  powers  to  build  on  a  disused  burial  ground  in  Dorset  Street, 
and  to  assist  in  the  endeavours  now  being  made  to  preserve 
certain  fields  on  the  north-west  confines  of  Hampstead  Heath, 
which,  if  built  on,  would  greatly  injure  the  fine  view  and  the 
amenities  of  the  most  rural  part  of  the  Heath. 
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Seasonable  Notes  for  the  Opening  Year. 

During  the  last  few  months  breeding  in  normal  colonies  has 
been  entirely  suspended,  but  with  the  beginning  of  Februai’y 
the  production  of  young  bees  will  be  again  resumed, 
but  only  in  extremely  small  patches  in  the  centre  of  the  brood- 
nest  of  the  strongest  colonies.  These  patches  will  gradually 
increase  in  size  as  the  warm  weather  advances,  and  the  modern 
bee-keeiDer  should  therefore  take  care  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the 
hive  as  much  as  possible.  The  penetrating  cold,  sleet-driving 
winds  lower  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  hives  placed  in 
certain  positions,  which  has  a  very  injurious  effect.  A  periodical 
examination  of  c^uilts  is,  however,  at  present  a  much  more 
important  matter.  This  should  be  done  occasionally  to  ascertain 
if  the  bags,  &c. ,  are  perfectly  diy,  and  if  any  are  found  wet  or 
mouldy  they  should  be  at  once  replaced,  substituting  fresh  dry 
ones,  and  any  defects  in  the  roof  or  elsewhere  remedied  imme¬ 
diately.  Wet  quilts  and  hives  cause  mouldy  combs,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  many  ills.  These  examinations  must  be  very 
carefully  performed,  as,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  the  bee¬ 
keeper  may  easily  cause  irreparable  injury  by  injudiciously 
handling  the  hives,  thereby  disturbing  the  bees. 

With  regard  to  conserving  the  heat  of  the  hive,  a  little  may 
be  done  by  contracting  the  entrance  to  about  lin  for  each  seam 
of  bees  if  it  has  been  left  wider.  This,  together  with  the  quilt, 
which  allows  a  free  outlet  for  the  exhalations  of  watery  vapour, 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  prevent  dysentery  and  condensation 
of  moisture  inside  the  hive.  It  is  not  advisable  at  present  to 
contract  the  entrance  quite  as  much  as  is  advised  for  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  spring,  as  the  continued  respiration  of  the  bees 
and  the  accumulated  dead  bees  and  rubbish,  vitiate  the  enclosed 
atmosphere  of  the  hive  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  the  inmates 
are  prevented  by  the  weather  from  ventilating  by  the  usual 
method  of  fanning  at  the  entrance,  the  air  will  become  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  colony.  As  yet,  very  little  can  be  done  to 
assist  them,  except  keeping  them  warm  and  dry,  and  watching 
the  supply  of  food.  The  latter,  to  a  certain  extent,  governs 
the  production  of  brood  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  when  natural  pollen  is  obtain¬ 
able,  is  the  earliest  time  that  liquid  food  should  be  given.  Now 
comes  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  the  negligent 
apiarist,  viz.,  candy  feeding.  There  are  some  who  maintain  that 
bees  can  be  wintered  on  this  alone.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  it-ought  not  to  be  necessarj’^  to  resort  to  this  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  correct  autumn  feeding,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  nineteen  out  of  twenty  so  prepare  them  stocks 
that  they  avoid  this  troublesome  plan,  there  is  the  twentieth, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  by  this  time  be  anxious  respecting  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  his  colonies  possess,  and  wdll  probably  adopt  this 
method  of  remedying  his  previous  inattention.  As  candy  is 
only  given  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  stocks  are  on  the  point 
of  starvation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  administer  liquid  food,  it 
should  be  given  with  extreme  caution,  and  only  when  there  is 
urgent  necessity  for  it.  If  no  such  consideration  arises,  do  no*t 
under  any  circumstances  disturb  the  bees,  as  if  there  are  not 
frequent  opportunities  for  cleansing  flight  after  activity,  dysen¬ 
tery  and  dwindling  follow.  ,  However,  if  it  is  decided  to  give 
candy,  take  advantage  of  the  first  warm  day  to  place  a  cake  over 
the  feed-hole.  With  a  cold,  dry,  stilly  air,  no  anxiety  need  be  felt 
regarding  well  provisioned  .stocks.- — E.  E.,  Sandbach,  Cheshire. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

A'lNKS;  EARLIEST  FORCED  IN  POTS.— Where  the 
hunches  are  not  too  numerous,  and  the  berries  properij^  thinned, 
the.se  matters  being  duly  attended  to  by  judicious  thinning 
betimes,  tlie^  Vines  will  push  laterals;  but  if  overburdened  with 
fruit  they  com©  to  a  standstill,  and  the'  fruit  suffers  more  or 
less.  Therefore  aid  such  Vines  by  a  careful  cutting-out  of  the 
eyes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  below  the  bunch  on  each  shoot, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  leaves.  This  will  assist  the  Grapes 
in  swelling,  and  may  cause  the  shoots  to  push  laterals  above  or 
on  a  level  with  fruit.  The  laterals  will  reciuire  pinching  at 
every  joint  where  the  space  beyond  the  bunches  is  limited, 
rubbing  off  those  below  the  fruit ;  but  where  there  is  room  those 
in  advance  of  the  fruit  may  be  allowed  more  freedom,  tying  them 
down  to  the  trellis. 

Top-dress  the  soil  with  freshly  cut  turf,  but  the  grass  reduced, 
in  lumps  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  sweetened  horse  droppings 
in  equal  proportions,  adding  to  every  bushel  a  pint  each  of  soot 
and  bone  superphosphate,  with  a  quart  of  wood  ashes,  mixing 
well.  To  maintain  the  top-dressing  in  position  peg  with  gal¬ 
vanised  wire  reversed  turves  around  the  rim,  thus  forming  a 
receptacle  for  the  top-dressing.  If  the  pots  .are  .standing  on 
brick  pedestals,  and  fermenting  materials  are  placed  around  the 
pots,  the  roots  ■will  extend  over  the  rims,  and  being  fed  with 
liquid  manure  the  fruit  will  be  finer  in  proportion. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  VINES.  —  Stopping, 
tying,  and  thinning  must  have  careful  attention,  removing 
surplus  bunches  before  they  have  time  to  rob  the  Vines,  for  that 
prejudices  the  current  and  next  year’s  crop.  A  judicious 
thinning  does  not  always  mean  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
weight  of  Grapes  when  these  are  ripe,  and  it  invariably  tends 
to  good  finish.  Let  the  laterals  extend  as  much  above  the 
bunches  as  the  .space  warrants  ;  but  not  allowing  more  leaves  to 
be  made  than  can  be  duly  exposed  to  light,  making  allowance 
for  increase  of  growth  through  stopping.  Liquid  manure  in  a 
weak  and  tepid  state  may  be  given  to  inside  borders,  mulch  with 
short  sweetened  manure  from  the  .stables ;  but  avoid  excessive 
quantities,  as  too  much  ammonia  is  prejudicial,  whilst  a  little 
benefits  the  Vines.  Damp  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  at 
closing  time  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  ventilating  a  little 
between  70deg  and  75deg,  and  keeping  through  the  day  at  80deg 
to  8odeg  from  sun  heat.  Close  so  as  to  maintain  that  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  run  up  to  90deg,  the  heat  at  night  falling  to  G5deg  or 
GOdeg  in  the  morning  of  cold  nights,  maintaining  70deg  to  75deg 
by  day  artificially,  or  odeg  less  if  cold  and  dull,  relying  on  bright 
weather  to  advance  the  crop. 

EARLY  MUSCAT  HOUSE. — To  have  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
ripe  in  June,  which  is  as  soon  as  this  variety  may  be  depended 
on,  the  Vines  require  to  be  started  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  to  be  brought  on  steadily,  as  in  a  close  and  moist 
atmosphere  the  foliage  becomes  very  thin,  and  is  then  liable  to 
scorch  under  bright  sun.  The  bunches  are  now  approaching  the 
flowering  stage,  aaid  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  GSdeg 
to  70deg,  with  a  rise  of  lOdeg  to  lodeg  by  day,  closing  for  the 
day  between  80deg  and  85deg  when  bright  weather  prevails. 

When  the  bunches  are  in  flower  they  should  be  carefully 
fertilised,  bi'ushing  over  every  bunch  with  a.  camel-hair  bi-ush 
when  the  caps  are  being  thrown  off.  following  with  pollen  from  a 
free-setting  variety,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh  ;  then,  not  other- 
Avise,  a  good  set  may  be  expected.  Madresfield  Court  requires 
similar  attention,  and  ripens  earlier  and  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  is  required  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall,  which 
require  some  time  in  finishing  up  to  the  golden  colour  that 
renders  these  choicest  of  Grapes  so  appi'eciable  and  commanding 
best  prices  in  the  market,  and  they  require  the  roots  in  a  Avarm 
inside  border.  This  may  be  mulched  after  the  Grapes  are  set 
Avith  lumpy  material,  through  Avhich  air  and  Avater  can  pass 
freely. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — Commence  disbudding  after  the 
l)unches  sIioaa'  on  the  points  of  thb  shoots,  tying  the  groAAths 
doAvn  before  they  touch  the  glass,  stopping  the  bearing  shoots 
a  couple  of  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and  pinch  the  laterals  beloAV 
the  bunch  at  the  first  leaf,  a)id  aboAm  alloAV  them  to  extend, 
but  only  to  c:over  space  Avith  foliage  fully  exposed  to  light.  Re¬ 
move  all  surplus  bunches  before  they  floAver,  and  maintain  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture,  even  after  commencing  to  floAver, 
and  secure  this  b.A’  damping  occasionally,  maintaining  a  night 
temiAerature  of  Gocleg  to  70deg  at  that  time,  and  70deg  to  75deg 
by  day  artificially,  Avith  a  gentle  circulation  of  air.  If  there  is 
an.v  lack  of  moisture  in  the  border,  give  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  or  AAeak  liquid  manure  before  the  floAvers  open;  but  avoid 


making  the  soil  sodden,  as  this  is  not  faAmurable  to  the  setting 
of  the  fruit,  and  often  leads  to  shanking  in  the  berries  and  even 
bunch  stoms. 

HOUSES  TO  AFFORD  RIPE  GRAPES  IN  JULY.— In 
these  the  Vines  must  noAV  be  started,  if  not  already  done, 
Avatering  the  inside  border  Avith  tepid  Avater  to  render  it  evenly 
moist ;  but  an  excessively  Avet  condition  retards  root  action,  and 
is  often  folloAved  by  various  prejudicial  consequences;  therefor© 
a  condition  inclined  to  the  dry  side  is  better  than  a  Avet  soil  at 
the  commencement.  Weakly  Vines  may  be  supplied  Avith  liquid 
manure,  not  too  .strong,  Avhich  sets  up  a  mild  fermentation  in 
the  soil,  and  the  .slight  Avarmth  resulting  accelerates  rootlet  push¬ 
ing  and  the  fi-ee  pushing  of  the  groAvths.  Damp  the  rods  tAvo  or 
three  times  a  day,  but  not  keeping  constantly  dripping  AAith 
moisture,  as  they  induce  aerial  roots  to  start  from  them,  and 
maintain  a  temperature  of  oOdeg  at  night,  Godeg  by  daj^, 
advancing  to  (i.Gdeg  from  sun  heat,  Avith  moderate  ventilation. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  Vines  having  been  cleared  of  the 
Grapes  early  in  January,  or  before,  pruned,  and  the*  inside 
border  top-dre.ssed  Avith  fresh  loam,  Avith  a  pint  of  dissolved 
bones  and  a  quart  of  avoocI  ashes  to  every  bushel  of  loam,  and  the 
house  kept  cool  so  as  to  insure  rest,  a  good  or  needful  supply  of 
Avater,  in  the  case  of  Aveakly  and  heaA’ily  cropped  Vines  in  the 
previous  year  affording  liquid  manure,  so  as  to  become  converted 
into  available  food  by  the  time  the  Vines  are  in  leaf,  and  a  start 
made  Avithout  much  further  delay,  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
Grapes  keeping  Avell  that  they  be  thoroughly  ripened  by  the 
middle  of  .  September.  Besides,  by  .starting  early  the  Vines 
have  the  benefit  of  the  summer’s  sun  to  help  them,  and  the  extra 
fire  heat  in  spring  is  far  better  than  any  applied  in  autumn  to 
ripen  the  Grapes  Avhen  backAvard  from  late  .starting.  Depress 
strong  rods  and  young  canes  to  a  horizontal  pcAsition,  or  loAver, 
and  seek  an  even  breaking  of  the  buds  by  syringing  the  Vines 
tAvo  or  three  times  a  day.  Keep  the  temperature  at  55deg  at 
night,  and  GOdeg  to  Godeg  or  more  by  day  from  sun  heat ;  but 
Amntilate  freely  at  and  above  Godeg. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

POSITIONS  FOR  SOWING  PEAS.— The  early  crop  of  Peas 
usually  consist  of  short  haulmed  varieties  of  the  round  seeded 
section.  These  are  be.st  accommodated  on  a  Avarm,  sunny  border, 
in  moderately  rich  and  Avell-drained  ground.  Soav  them  in  roAvs 
2ft  to  3ft  apart.  The  second  early  .should  have  a  more  open,  but 
still  a  sheltered  position,  Avhile  the  main  crop  A'arieties  enjoy  the 
riche.st  ground  and  the  most  open  position  in  the  garden. 
Ground  deeply  dug  and  manured  in  autumn  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Excellent  crops  may  be  groAvn  on  the  positions  Avhere 
Celery  has  been  groAvn,  for  the  ground  is  sure  to  haA’e  been 
deeply  moved  in  the  process  of  earthing,  also  liberally  manured. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  FOR  PLANTING  AND  SOWING. 
— Although  it  is  not  Avi.s©  to  leave  the  preparation  of  ground  for 
receiving  the  Aurious  crops  until  the  actual  time'  Avhen  planting 
and  soAving  are  neces.sary,  yet  in  some  ca.ses  it. is  unavoidable, 
Avhile  in  others  some  supplementary  cultivation  should  folloAV 
autumn  digging  and  manuring  prior  to  inserting  ijlants  or  soAving 
seeds. 

ONIONS. — The  ground  for  this  crop  cannot  be  too  deeply  dug 
or  freely  manured  in  autumn.  If  not  done  at  that  time  it  may 
be  carried  out  noAv,  using,  hoAvever,  le.ss  manure  than  in  autumn, 
and  more  decomposed  in  character  ;  but  the  digging  or  trenching 
should  be  as  deep.  Autumn  cultivation  renders  the  soil  longer 
exposed  tO'  the  influence  of  the  Aveather.  and  at  the  present  time 
it  may  be  forked  over  and  Avell  broken  doAvn,  sO'  as  to  ameliorate 
it  and  bring  it  to  a  fine  tilth  for  soAving.  Previous  to  this,  Iioaa'- 
ever,  in  the  case  of  Onions  it  must  be  Avell  dried  on  the  surface, 
and  then  trod  firmly  afterAA'ards,  raking  and  smoothing  prepara¬ 
tory  to  draAv  shalloAv  drills  for  soAving. 

POTATOES. — These  like  pulverised.  Avell  dug,  and  SAveetened 
soil.  The  ground  is  best  if  enriched  Avith  manure  some  time  pre¬ 
vious,  and  aftei’Avards  Avell  forked  over,  adding  any  light  material 
or  Avood  ashes.  If  the  ground  is  poor,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add 
manure  prior  to  planting,  let  it  be  of  a  decomposed  character. 

PEAS. — The  ground  for  Peas  should  be  similarly  prepared  as 
for  Potatoes.  The  site  of  the  Celery  trenches  being  liberally 
manured  and  deeply  dug  offers  a  good  position  for  Peas,  especially 
the  main  crop  varieties.  The  Avarm.  Avell-drained  soil  of  a  south 
border  ansAvers  Avell  for  early  dAvarf  Peas.  Trenches  are  .some¬ 
times  opened  and  manure  dug  into  the  bottom,  returning  the  soil 
and  soAving  the  Peas :  but  this  is  not  so  good  a  plan  as  freely 
trenching  a  Avider  space,  so  that  the  roots  may  liaA-e  a  freer  run. 

TAP-ROOTED  VFGETABLKS. — A  clean,  Avell-pulverised  sur¬ 
face  .soil  is  essential  for  the  succes.sful  groAvth  of  all  vegetables 
that  have  tap  roots  descending  deeply.  In  order  to  afford  the 
best  conditions  for  these,  trenching  is  very  important,  and  Avhen 
carrying  it  out  place  manure  in  the  bottom  spit.s  only  so  that  the 
roots  may  go  doAvn  to  it.  This  is  usually  carried  f'  'u  autumn 
and  during  the  Avinter,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  Aw  k  the  ground 
noAV,  carefully  avoiding  to  mix  any  manure  in  tin  upper  sitrata. 
Tap-rooted  A-egetables  include  Carrots,  Par.snips,  Foot,  Salsafy. 
Scorzonera.  and  Horscradi.sh.  All  these  are  better  for  use  Avhen 
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they  can  be  grown  ^^  ith  one  long,  clean  stem  that  does  not  branch 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface. 

CABBAGES. — Cabbage  may  be  grown  in  well-trenched  and 
manured  ground,  as  it  is  usually  of  a  gross  feeding  character.  A 
little  soot  may  with  advantage  be  worked  into  the  ground. 

LETTUCES. — Lettuce  requires  moist  and  rich  ground,  espe¬ 
cially  in  summer.  Although  well-trenched  ground  is  preferable, 
owing  to  its  large  su^iply  of  available  food  and  moisture,  yet  a 
good  rooting  medium  may  be  prepared  by  ordinary  deep  digging 
and  manuring. 

SEAKALE. — The  ground  set  apart  for  Seakale  should  be 
roughly -and  deeply  dug  up.  If  possible,  trench  it,  and  Avork  in  a 
moderate  amount  of  manure.  If  prepared  noAV,  and  alloAved  to 
lie  until  April,  it  Avill  be  then  in  good  condition  for  planting.  The 
soil  betAveen  permanent  clumps  may  be  lightly  forked  over. 

RHUBARB. — The  richest  and  deepest  ground  available  should 
be  planted  Avith  Rhubarb,  though  it  is  not  essential  that  the  best 


Codlin  moth  and  larva. 


aspect  in  the  garden  be  required.  Rhubarb  usually  occupies  the 
ground  for  several  years,  hence  the  neces.sity  for  Avorking  tlie 
ground  Avell  before  planting,  placing  plenty  o'f  manure  betAveen 
each  spit. 

BEANS. — Ordinary  Avell  broken-up  land  will  ansAver  for  Broad 
Beans.  Light,  rich,  and  moist  ground,  moved  to  a  fair  depth  of 
30in  Avill  groAv  French  and  Kidney  Beans.  Trenched  ground 
should  haA^e  decomposed  manure,  burnt  refuse,  and  some  leaf  soil 
AA'ell  incorporated.  An  old  Celery  trench  is  sure  to  be  a  good 
position  for  Beans  as  for  Peas. — East  Kent. 

- - 

The  Codlin  Moth, 


This  pest  to  orchards  (Carpocapsa  pomonella,  Linn.)  is  so 
insidious  that  fruits  from  certain  districts  or  neglected  old 
orchards,  at  times,  cannot  be  eaten  Avithout  tasting  the  decom- 
posd  remains  following  the  occupation  of  the  fruit  by  the  larva 
of  this  insect.  This  being  so,  Ave  may  be  pardoned  for  again 
bringing  the  baneful  little  creature  to  AueAv,  and  we  hope  that 
where  infestations  are,  or  haA^e  been  numerous,  due  precautions 
may  be  made  against  the  pest  to  lessen,  if  not  destroy,  its 
ramifications. 

The  moth  i.s  about  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  spread  of  the  fore- 
Avings,  someAvhat  broAvnish,  but  the  fore-Avings  have  markings 
of  gold  colour,  and  the  Aving  is  A-aried  Avith  ti-ansA'erse  streaks 
of  broAvn  and  grey.  The  male  moths  are  distinguishable  from 
the  females  by  the  presence  of  a  narroAv,  long,  blackish  spot  on 
the  under  side  of  each  fore-Aving,  and  also  by  a  A-ery  narroAv  line 
of  long  black  hairs  along  the  upper  surface  of  each  of  the  hinder 
Avings.  The  moths  come  out  about  the  time  of  the  Apple 
blossoms,  and  Avhen  the  embryo  fruit  is  beginning  to  form,  the 
females  lay  their  eggs.  The  maggots,  in  le.ss  than  ten  days, 
hatch  out  and  burroAv  into  the  embryo  Apple.  In  four  Aveeks 
the  grubs  are  full  groAvn.  They  eat  their  way  out  of  the  fruits 
and  make  tracks  to  a  neighbouring  Apple-tree  stem,  and  there 
shelter  in  a  cranny  of  the  bark  and  spin  a  cocoon.  From  this 
the  moth  comes  out  in  about  a  fortnight,  or  in  the  folloAving 
spring,  according  to  Avhether  there  is  one  brood  or  tAA’b,  in  the 
course  of  the  season. 

Infested  fruits  should  be  gathered  up  and  destroyed.  Pigs 
or  sheep  are  often  set  to  deAmur  fallen  fruits  that  contain  the 
grub.  To  prevent  the  grubs  from  craAvling  up  the  stems  of  the 
trees  after  their  leaving  the  Apples,  hay-rope  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  or  apply  greased  bands  very  firmly.  Perfectly  clean  and 
healthy  trees  are  a  great  desideratum,  for  then  feAV  or  no  lodge¬ 
ments  can  be  discovered  by  the  grubs.  To  prevent  the  moth 
from  laying  her  eggs,  spray  the  trees  Avith  Paris-green  or  London- 
purple,  just  Avhen  the  Apple  blossoms  are  shedding  their  petals. 
Use  these  Avith  the  greatest  caution,  on  a  still,  de\Ay  morning, 
at  the  rate  of  lib  of  the  poison  to  140  or  150  gallons  of  Avater, 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spraj’.  Keep  the  mixture  well 
Avorked-up  Avhilo  using. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  Avill  Avi’ite  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

MALMAISON  CARNATIONS  (Halland).— Treated  as 
described  on  page  3  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Cook,  the  plants  should  com¬ 
mence  to  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May. 

POTATO  TO  NAME  (L.  S.). — The  tuber  appears  that  of  Syon 
House  Prolific,  an  excellent  keeper,  and  a  most  abundant  cropper, 
the  tubers  being  of  oval  shape  Avith  a  russet  skin  and  shalloAV 
eyes,  the  quality  being  excellent. 

SUCCESSION  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING  (F.  B.).— 
We  presume  you  intend  to  chiefly  rely  upon  annuals  or  hardy 
plants  that  are  readily  raised  from  seed.  Anemone  coronaria, 
single  Poppy  Anemone,  and  double  broAvn-floAvered  St.  Brigid 
.strain,  .soAvn  in  May,  June,  or  July,  for  spring  floAvering,  hardy, 
bulbous  plants.  Anemone  japonica  alba,  herbaceous  perennial, 
is  invaluable  for  cutting  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  China 
Asters,  easily  raised  in  a  cold  frame,  by  soAving  at  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  are  grand  for  cutting  in  late  summer. 
Calliop.sis  atrosanguinea,  C.  coronata,  and  C.  Drummondi  are 
hardy  annuals  that  give  a  long  succession  of  bloom.  Canterbury 
Bells  (Campanula  calycanthema  vars.)  are  biennial,  and  soAvn  from 
March  to  June  give  spikes  not  inappropriate  for  cutting  in  the 
early  part  of  summer.  Candytufts,  especially  White  Spiral,  are 
hardy  annuals,  good  for  cutting,  may  be  soAvn  in  September  for 
.spring  blooming,  and  in  .spring  for  summer  floAvering.  Carnations, 
early-flowering  double,  double  Grenadin,  and  Marguerite,  are 
very  valuable,  soAA’ing  in  April  to  June  for  floAvering  the  folloAAung 
summer,  or  if  soAvn  in  March  Marguerite  A’ars.  Avill  bloom  in 
August  and  September.  Catananche  cserulea,  a  hardy  perennial, 
Avill  floAver  the  same  year  if  soAvn  early.  Centaurea  Marguerita,  a 
hardy  annual,  yelloAV  and  .scented,  blooms  from  June  till  frost  if 
soAvn  at  different  times  from  the  end  of  March  till  July.  C.  Im- 
perialis  is  a  larger  form,  and  lasts  for  seAmral  days  if  cut  when  the 
buds  are  just  opening,  the  .shades  of  colour  being  loA’ely  and  SAveet- 
scented.  C.  Cyanus,  or  C'ornfloAver,  a  hardy  annual,  should  be 
soAvn  in  spring  for  summer  floAvering,  and  in  autumn  for  early 
blooming.  Chry.santhemum  Morning  Star,  and  C.  coronarium 
vars.,  lemon,  AA'hite,  and  yelloAV,  are  extremely  useful  for  cutting, 
being  soAvn  in  .spring  for  summer  bloom  and  in  autumn  for  early 
floAvering ;  indeed,  all  the  annual  Chrysanthemums  are  good  for 
cutting.  Clarkia.s  .soAvn  in  autumn  give  sprays  useful  for  cutting 
in  spring.  Delphiniums,  in  the  finest  hybrids.  Avith  shades  of 
colour  from  lavender  to  intense  blue,  are  excellent  for  cutting ; 
seed  soAvn  early  summer  giA’e  plants  for  flowering  the  folloAA'ing 
summer.  They  are  perennials.  Gaillardias,  fine.st  hybrids, 
grandiflora  hybrida,  and  picta,  are  hardy  perennials:  soAvn  in 
.summer  they  bloom  the  folloAving  season,  the  floAver  being  of  great 
size  and  durability.  Gypsophila  paniculata  gives  sprays  pf  great 
usefulness  for  mixing  Avith  other  flowers;  it  is  a  perennial,  and 
should  be  soAvn  in  summer  or  early  autumn.  Larkspur,  branch¬ 
ing  vars.,  hardy  annuals,  soAvn  in  spring,  give  fine  sprays  for 
cutting,  or  if  s'oAvn  in  autumn  floAver  in  early  summer.  IMalva 
moschata  and  var.  alba  are  perennials,  blooming  the  first  summer 
if  soAvn  early;  otherwise  soav  in  .summer  for  next  year’s  bloom. 
Mignonette,  Giant  Crimson,  and  large  floAvemg,  should  be  soAvn 
in  spring.  Pent.stemons  giA'e  fine  spikes,  soAving  in  June  for 
next  season’s  floAvering,  the  large-floAvered  (grandiflora)  being 
best.  Pyrethrums,  double  and  single  varieties,  are  grand,  soAving 
early  in  summer  for  floAvering  the  following  season,  these  being 
hardy  perennials.  Scabiosa  cauca.sica,  a  hardy  perennial,  sown 
in  .summer  floAvers  the  folloAving  year,  the  floAA-ers  being  of  a  soft 
lilac-blue  colour.  Double  SAveet  Scabious  and  Salpiglossis  require 
soAving  in  a  frame  ;  then  they  floAA-er  finely  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Brompton  Stocks,  scarlet  and  wliite,  from  seed  sown 
in  July  and  August  are  fine  for  cutting  in  the  folloAving  summer. 
SAveet‘  Sultan,  purple,  Avhite,  and  yelloAV,  are  grand,  soAving  in 
spring  for  summer  bloom  and  in  August  for  early  summer  floAver- 
ing,  though  the  plants  do  not  ahA'ays  survive.  Sweet  Peas  in 
great  variety.  SunfloAA’cr,  Noaa’  Miniature,  Miniature  Stella,  and 
Miniature  Double,  are  largely  useful  for  cutting,  soAving  in  April 
or  May.  WallfloAvers,  especially  Blood  Red,  are  indispensable  ;  the 
seed  .should  be  soAvn  in  April. pricking  off  the  young  plants  and  well 
caring  for  them,  so  as  to  have  a  good  bloom  the  folloAving  spring. 
Zinnias  are  charming  for  cutting,  but  require  rearing  under  glass, 
a  cold  frame  sufficing,  as  alluded  to  for  China  Asters. 
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ERPiATT’M. — In  the  notes  on  Worth  Park,  Sussex,  page  120, 
for  MangoHa,  read  Magnolia. 

TWIN-FLOAVERED  LAPAGERIA  (B.  C.).— If  yon  can  fix 
the  form  you  are  to  be  congratulated.  We  shall  probably  hear 
from  you  further?  More  than  size,  however,  or  doubling  of  the 
flowers,  we  want  variety  in  colour. 

GRASS  BESIDE  DRIVE  (Countryman).— I  should  not 
care  to  use  grass  for  animals’  use  which  contained  anj^  remains  of 
the  [Winter]  Aconite  plants.  The  leaves  of  the  other  plants 
would  be  harmless.  If  you  have  any  Laburnum  trees  about  be 
careful  about  the  seed  pods,  which  are  dangerous.  [Though  the 
Winter  Aconite  belongs  to  a  dangerous  family,  any  deleterious 
properties  are  likely  to  be  nil,  as  the  top  will  be  sere  before  the 
Narcissi  and  gi'ass  are  fit  to  cut. — Ed.  J.  of  H.] 

MAN  ERE  FOR  GRASS  (Idem). — Yes,  your  quantities  are 
about  right.  You  can  get  the  stuff  from  any  manure  merchant. 
Many  corn  merchants  also  sell  the  manures  retail. — 

“  Farm-writer.” 

MUSHROOM  BED  MANURE  DRESSING  ON  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  BEDS  (Cambridge). — No,  there  is  no  need  to  take  off  the 
manure  in  Alarch,  only  the  sti’awy  parts  should  be  cleared  off  and 
placed  in  the  alleys,  lightly  forking  over  the  beds,  but  not  so 
deeply  as  to  injure  the  crowns  of  the  Asparagus  or  disturb  their 
roots,  mixing  the  manure  with  the  soil.  This  will  deepen  the 
light  material  over  the  crowns,  which,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
were  shallow,  and  thu.s  enable  you  to  cut  the  heads  with  more 
blanched  stem.  There  is  nothing  in  the  manure  that  will  be 
hurtful  to  the  heads,  it  being  too  much  decomposed  and  soil-like 
to  do  any  injury,  but  good  by  enriching  the  soil. 

MUSHROOM  WITH  GILLS  MOULDY  (T.  H.).— The  disease 
is  not  uncommon,  both  in  the  case  of  Mushrooms  in  Mushroom 
houses  and  that  of  outdoor  beds.  The  gills  are  distorted  and 
.swollen,  rotting  soon  afterwards  taking  place.  It  is  caused  by 
a  fungus  parasite  named  Mycogone  alba,  a  white  mould,  com¬ 
pletely  destructive  to  the  Mushroom.  There  is  no  remedy  ;  but 
we  have  found  that  the  prompt  removal  of  the  diseased  Mush¬ 
rooms  and  burning  them  stays  the  malady  to  a  great  extent.  It 
is  probably  induced  by  too  much  moisture,  as  we  find  a  little  air 
makes  a  considerable  difference.  Perhaps  in  your  case  the 
material  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bed  has  become  too  wet, 
and  is  not  of  a  sweet  nature. 

PRUNING  COX’S  ORANGE  PIPPIN  APPLE  TREES 
(G.  F.  O.  B.). — It  would  not  be  advisable  to  cut  back  the  growths, 
or  only  to  the  extent  of  securing  an  equality  of  growth,  so  as  to 
form  equally-balanced  heads,  thinning  where  likely  to  become 
crowded,  and  cutting  back  any  shoots  likely  tO'  form  branches 
crossing  each  other.  The  small  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
point  to  immaturity  of  the  wood,  but  for  all  that  we  should  not 
cut  them  back,  but  leave  all  the  growths  consistent  with,  the 
foreshown  requirements.  The  trees  may  be  allowed  to  bear  a 
little  this  year,  it  being  the  third  summer,  though  it  should  not 
be  to  an  excessive  degree  so  as  to  stop  all  growth,  which  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  the  case;  or,  if  too  many  set,  remove  the  smallest 
frmt  whilst  quite  young,  leaving  the  best  situated  and  most  pro¬ 
mising. 

BROKENJJP  GRASS  LAND  INFESTED  WITH  WIRE- 
WORM  (M.  M.). — Yes,  salt  at  the  rate  of  lOcwt  per  acre,  71b  per 
rod,  applied  some  weeks  previous  to  sowing  or  planting  crops,  has 
a  good  effect.  Gas  limei  fresh  from  gasworks,  stale  gas  lime  being 
no  use,  applied  at  the  rate  of  five  tons  per  acre,  before  breaking 
up  the  land,  being  spread  evenly  and  left  on  the  surface  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  This,  or  liming,  eight  tons  of  hot  lime  per  acre,  or 
Icwt  per  rod,  is  best  done  in  the  autumn.  A  top-dressing  of 
4cwt.  agricultural  salt  (ground),  2cwt  of  superphosphate,  and  Icwt 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  has  proved  effective  against  attacks  of 
wireworm  when  applied  in  time.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of 
ridding  ground  of  wireworm  is  a  dressing  of  mu.stard  dross,  the 
refuse  of  mustard  mills  where  mustard  is  manufactured,  at  the 
rate  of  l^cwt  per  acre.  A  dressing  of  rape  dust,  5cwt  per  acre, 
has  given  good  results,  especially  ground  East  Indian  rape  or 
mustard  cakes,  as  the  rape  dust  attracts,  if  not  actually  kills.,  the 
■wireworm,  and  the  crop  profits  in  consequence.  If  the  dressing 
of  rape  dust  is  followed  in  the  course'  of  a  few'  days  by  a  toi>dress- 
ing  of  Ifcwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  SJcw't  of  kainit,  mixed,  per 
acre,  or  Sjlb  per  rod,  it  will  give  a  good  account  of  the  wireivorm, 
and  produce  excellent  results  in  the  crops.  By  adding  25cw't  of 
superphosphate  per  acre  the  manure  would  be  a  complete  one  for 
Potatoes  and  vegetable  crops  generally.  Half  the  amount  of  the 
mixture  suffices  on  ordinary  land,  but  w’here  there  is  w  ireworm 
the  full  dose  is  advisable. 

NAMES  OP  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  mu- 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (P.).— Chelmsford  Wonder.  (G.  F.  O.  B,).— 
Mabbot’s  Pearmain. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Ingram). — Bryophyllum  ealieinum,  of  which  w'e 
have  made  a  sketch,  and  may  reproduce  it  with  some  interesting  notes 
portly.  (.1.  p.). — 1.  Muscari  azureus ;  2,  Adonis  amuriensis ;  3, 
Crocus  susianus  ;  4.  Galanthus  Elwesi ;  5,  Narcissus  minus. 


Covent  Garden  Market. — February  11th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d 


-Fruit. 


s. 


d.  s.  d 

3  0to6  0  Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0tol5  0 
‘  ^  ■■  0  20  0 


10  0  15  0  Oranges,  case 


Apples,  culinary,  bush. 

Bananas . 

Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb. 

Grapes,  Alicantes 

,,  Colman  . 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables, 
s.  d.  s.  d 

2  0  to  3  0  Horseradish,  bunch 
1  6  0  0  Leeks,  bunch  ...  . 


0  4 

0  0  Pines,  St, 

1  6 

2  6  each  .. 

2  0 

2  6 

10 


2  6  5  0 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Y 

sieve . 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  new',  bun. 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 


2  0  0  0  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

0  6  10  Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

1  6  0  0  Onions,  bushel  . 

3  0  5  0  Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

0  2  0  0  Potatoes,  cw't . 

1  6  2  0  Radishes,  doz.  . 

10  13  Spinach,  bush . 

10  0  12  0  Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles, 

1  6  0  0  per  case  . 

0  2  0  0  Turnips,  bnch . 


d.  s.  h 

0to2  6 
2  0  2^ 
0  0 


0  0 
4  6 

0  n 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32 
s.  d.  s.  d 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  12  0  30  0 


Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Cinerarias,  doz .  8  0  9  0 

Crotons,  doz.  '  .  18  0  30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5  0 

Dracasna,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 
,,  viridis,  doz..  9  0  18  0 
Erica  melanthera,  doz.  24  0  30  0 

,,  hyemalis  .  8  0  10  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

,,  small,  100 .  10  0  16  0 

Average  Wholesale 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Arums,  doz .  3  0  to  4  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  10  2  0 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  .  6  0  8  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  13  19 

Cattleyas,  doz . 12  0  18  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0  9  10 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0  9  16 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch .  40  60 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch .  4  0 

Eucharis,  doz .  2  0 

Freesia,  w'hite,  doz. 

bnch .  2  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  0  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  6  0  8  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  1  6  0  0 

Lilium  Harris!  .  4  0  0  0 

,,  lancifoliumalb.  2  0  2  6 

,,  1.  rubrum .  2  0  0  0 

,,  longiflorum  ...  6  0  0  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs  9  0  12  0 


sized  pots 
s.  d.  s.  d 
9  0tol2  0 


6  0 
0  0 

0  0 
9  0 


Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  0  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitcbi,  48’s, 

doz. .  24  0  30  0 

Primulas  . *.  4  0  5  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Spirmas,  5in.  pots  ...  9  0  10  0 

Prices.— Cut  Blowers 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs,  ...  . .  8  0  to  9  0 

Marguerites,  w’hite, 

doz.  bnchs .  3  0  4  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  16  2  0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

bunch  .  0  6  0  0 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz.  16  0  0 

,,  paper  white,  ,,  16  2  0 

Odontoglossums .  4  0  5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch  2  0  0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  w'hite, 

doz .  2  0  3  0 

,,  pink,  doz .  2  0  5  0 

,,  yellow,doz. (Perles)  2  0  3  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz .  18  0  0  0 

Smilax,  bunch  .  3  6  3  0 

Tuberoses,  dozen .  0  9  10 

Tulips,  pink,  doz.  bnch.  8  0  10  0 
,,  -white,  ,,  8  0  10  0 

,,  j'ellow',  .  ,,  8  0  10  0 

,,  terra  cotta  ,,  8  0  10  0 

,,  scarlet  ,,  6  0  0  0 

Violets,  doz.  bun.  ...  1  0  13 

,,  Marie  Louise...  3  0  4  0 


Our  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

We  are  told  to  call  no  man  happy  till  he  is  dead,  and  ive 
suppose  the  interpretation  of  that  wdse  saying  is  that  such 
are  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life,  such  unexpected 
loss,  trouble,  and  sorro’w  dog  the  steps  of  each,  that  we 
never  know  from  day  to  day  how  soon  the  brightest  sky 
may  cloud,  and  our  dearest  hopes  be  wrecked.  It  is  by 
death  alone  that  oiir  lot  is  fixed,  and  our  prospects  for  good 
or  ill  secure.  At  present  if  we  were  to  -write  of  Mr.  Han- 
bury  it  would  be  wuth  favour — he  is  ubiquitous.  Wherever 
farmers  do  congi'egate,  there  is  he  with  something  to  say 
worth  listening  to.  He  has  sympathy,  too,  with  our  trials 
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and  troubles,  and,  like  a  wise  friend,  tries  to  make  us  see 
that  even  the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  us  now  has  a 
silver  lining  somewhere  if  we  coidd  but  see  it. 

He  is  wise,  too,  in  not  leading  us  to  expect  the 
impossible,  nor  does  he  hold  out  promise  of  extraordinary 
relief.  If  we  may  saj^  it  without  levity,  he  would  prefer 
that  we  get  our  help  from  ourselves  ;  that  is,  work  out  our 
own  salvation,  and  is  not  that  perhaps  the  wisest  plan  1 
We  never  value  that  which  costs  us  little  ;  the  hard  sought 
benefit  is  always  the  most  lasting.  If  Mr.  Hanbury  can 
stir  us  up  a  bit,  and  get  us  out  of  the  ruts,  he  will  have 
accomplished  no  little. 

As  we  see,  and  hear  of,  and  have  to  do  with  much  cattle 
raising  and  feeding,  we  were  struck  with  some  remarks  of 
his  made  the  other  day  at  Stafford.  He  was  speaking  of  our 
meat  supply,  and  he  gave  a  few  facts  which  may  not  be 
known  to  all.  Of  the  present  meat  supply  of  this  country 
71  per  cent,  was  home  grown,  29  per  cent,  came  from 
abroad,  11  per  cent,  came  alive,  18  per  cent,  was  dead  meat, 
and  that  traffic  was  growing.  There  is  a  demand  for  it  in 
our  large  centres  of  population.  There  is  need  for  it,  as  it 
can  be  sold  cheaper  than  English  grown,  and  from  its 
cheapness  it  is  within  reach  of  our  working  classes,  the 
maintenance  of  whose  health  depends  upon  a  liberal  dietary. 
The  meat  that  does  our  trade  harm  is  the  living  animal  that 
gets  here  in  good  condition,  is  kept  for  a  few  days, 
slaughtered,  and  then  sold  as  home  produced.  That  is 
where  the  unfairness  to  our  producers  comes  in. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Hanbury  is  quite  firm  in  his 
determination  to  keep  out  store  cattle.  We  ought  not  to 
need  them ;  we  do  not  need  them  if  only  we  would  be  at  a 
little  pains  in  rearing  more  calves.  The  slaughter  yearly  of 
20,000  prime  cows  in  Edinburgh  alone  is  one  fact  in  proof 
(and  a  very  big  one)  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  our 
duties  as  producers  and  rearers.  That  we  could  rear  many 
nrore  than  we  do  is  certain,  and  once  open  the  doors  to 
foreign  stores  we  not  only  let  them  in,  but  with  them  the 
risk  of  countless  terrible  diseases  that  would  soon  make  us 
cry  out  for  closed  ports.  It  has  been  done  before,  and  the 
older  ones  among  us  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  result. 
It  is  the  old  story — the  young  men  cannot  see  that  in  this 
particular  case  the  wisdom  that  their  fathers  dearly  bought 
should  be  guide  enough  for  them. 

America,  Canada,  and  Argentina  are  the  countries  that 
contribute  to  our  dinner  table.  They  send  us  of  their 
surplus.  Why  ?  Because  their  population  had  not  yet  once 
taken  the  meat  supply.  This  applies  to  the  two  last  named 
countries.  America  now  is  drawing  on  Canada  ;  her  popu¬ 
lation  is  growing.  Ours  is  growing ;  and,  indeed,  the  same 
applies  to  the  world  in  general.  Are  the  sources  of  supply 
growing  in  the  same  ratio?  No;  emphatically  no.  There¬ 
fore  it  behoves  us  to  look  at  home  and  prepare  for  the  day 
of  small  things,  or,  rather,  the  day  of  scarcity.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  we  shall  have  to  depend  more  on  our 
own  resources,  and  the  sooner  we  get  into  line  the  better. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  Mr.  Hanbury  refers,  and  it  is 
the  fact  that  landlords  have  less  difficulty  in  letting  their 
farms  than  they  had.  This  doubtless  refers  principally  to 
Essex,  for  we  heard  the  other  day  of  a  landlord  who  had 
received  a  round  robin  for  reduction  in  rent  from  the  occu¬ 
piers  of  16,000  acres,  and  they  mean  what  the^  say.  And  in 
other  cases  where  tenairts  are  refusing  to  bind  themselves 
to  any  terms  for  more  than  six  months.  We  can  remember 
when  the  possession  of  a  long  lease  was  the  “  summum 
bonum  ”  the  farmer  desired ;  but  now,  alas !  a  lease  is 
dreaded,  not  desired. 

But  just  back  again  to  the  meat  question.  Shall  we  say 
Ave  fear  the  supplies  of  fat  cattle  from  the  Argentine  are 
practically  unlimited?  And  also  if  Australia  should  be 
favoured  with  fine  growing  seasons,  in  contradistinction  to 
drought,  she  can,  and  will  doubtless,  be  ready  to  supply  us 
Avith  (perhaps)  more  dead  meat  than  Ave  desire. 

There  is  another  little  point,  or  rather  a  great  one,  that 
Mr.  Hanbury  would  like  to  see  altered.  We  all  echo  “  Hear, 
hear  !  ”  He  says  :  “  A  bigger  duty  upon  flour  would  have  met 
Avith  his  approval,  for  he  Avas  unAvilling  to  believe  its  effect 
Avould  have  been  to  raise  the  price  of  the  food  of  the  people 
by  a  single  farthing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Avould  have 
brought  about  a  revival  of  the  milling  industry  in  the 
country,  and,  furthermore,  farmers  Avould  have  been  able, 
as  a  result,  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  offals.” 

Now  there  are  people  aaEo  at  first  sight  do  not  quite 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  facts  to  Avhich  Ave  refer.  They 
may  say.  Wheat  is  such  a  price,  flour  ditto  ;  flour  is  the 


most  valuable,  and  it  is  cheap  enough.  Therefore  the  offals 
must  be  cheap  in  proportion.  Ol'fals,  the  Avaste  parts, 
therefore  of  no  A'alue.  Why  this  outcry?  Softly,  my  friend, 
that’s  Avhere  you  make  the  mistake.  The  offals  of  Wheat  are 
Avrongly  named.  It  is  for  lack  of  them  the  farmer,  the  horse¬ 
man,  and  the  cottager  cry  out.  We  will  just  put  doAvn  a 
feAV  figures  that  Ave  find  in  Transactions  of  the  WarAvick 
Earmers’  Association. 

August  31,  1902,  ended  the  official  year’s  record  of 
imported  flour,  9,557,814  sacks  of  14'st  each.  Wheat  is  Avorth 
from  £4  17s.  6d.  to  £5  14s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  the  offals,  bran, 
sharps,  and  thirds  maintain  their  prices  at  £5  to  £5  10s.  per 
ton,  actually  Avithin  4s.  6d.  of  the  best  Wheat  price.  This 
for  offals !  The  Wheat  is  groirnd,  sent  here  ready  for  use. 
The  offals  (of  greater  value  as  a  Avhole)  are  kept  at  home  to 
be  used  in  stock  feeding  in  flooding  our  markets  AA’ith  cheap 
pork  and  bacon. 

We  are  at  a  great  loss  to  find  substitutes  ;  indeed,  we 
cannot  supply  the  place,  and  the  empty  stomachs  that 
should  be  filled  AAuth  these  so-called  waste  products.  There 
is  no  stock  but  AA^hat  is  better  for  them  ;  but  hoAv  if  the  price 
be  prohibitive  ?  Let  the  Wheat  come  in  by  all  means  ;  but 
let  the  flour  pay  dearly  for  the  privilege.  We  have  not  lost 
the  art  of  grinding  ;  Ave  can  find  plenty  of  men  and  machines 
for  that,  and  think  Avhat  a  fillip  the  machinery  trade  would 
get,  and  think  Avhat  a  boon  it  Avould  be  to  do  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  flour  ourselves  (if  necessary),  and  to  bring  doAvn 
offals  to  a  reasonable  price,  so  that  the  farmer  might  use 
Avithout  stint,  and  the  cottager  might  have  cheaper  bacon, 
and  the  horse  breeder  and  OAA’ner  a  perfect  food  in  the  form 
of  bran. 

We  should  not  grumble  if  Ave  coidd  buy  offals  at  50s.  to 
60s.  per  ton.  What  Avill  be  their  price  if  in  the  future  the 
Wheat  trade  should  from  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
make  sudden  leaps  and  bounds  and  reach  the  prices  known 
in  the  sixties  ? 

Nor  for  a  change  of  topic.  Just  a  Avord  or  tAvo  about 
“  Vinton’s  Almanac  for  1903  ”  (Ludgate  Circus),  a  year  book 
for  farmers  and  landowners.  It  is  a  good  Avork,  and  more 
than  that ;  the  matter  is  equally  good  ;  and  the  price  is 
so-  modest,  only  sixpenn’orth  of  coppers.  We  keep  it  on 
hand  for  constant  reference,  and  we  shall  hope  in  the  near* 
future  to  comment  at  length  on  several  of  the  papers.  ’They 
are  all  by  good  AATiters  ;  but  some  seem  to  come  home,  and, 
like  Homocea,  “  touch  the  spot.” 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The'  past  Aveek  has  been  very  favourable  to  farm  Avork. 
Though  there  has  been  little  sunshine,  and  the  land  is  not  warm 
enough  to  make  us  pi’epare  for  spring  soAving,  yet  the  Avinds 
haA’C  dried  it  very  nicely,  and  it  is  noAv  in  excellent  condition 
for  either  ploughing  or  cultivation. 

We  cross-plough  one  falloAV  field,  and  are  noAA’  using  the 
cultivator.  We  had  no  chance  to  clean  this  field’  in 
autumn,  and  though  there  is  not  much  tAvitch  it  has  spread,  and 
Avould  soon  havm  increased  rapidly.  We  are  Avorking  the  spring 
cultivator  fully  as  deep  as  the  ploughing.  It  brings  the  tAvitch 
to  the  surface  beautifully,  and  if  the  Aveather  will  a.UoAv  us  to 
harroAV  and  get  it  off  at  once,  Ave  shall  have  little  more  dressing 
to  do  before  we  soav  the  Turnips. 

The  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  the  tAvitch  is  thick  and  strong, 
and  so  more  easily  dealt  with.  On  weak,  hungry  soil  the  small 
needle-like  twitch  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  As  the  horses 
have  been  fully  employed  on  the  falloAvs  the  labourers  have  had 
a  good  turn  amongst  the  fences.  They  have  laid  the  big  hedges 
that  Ave  liave  spoken  of  before,  and  sufficient  thorns  have  been 
carted  to  make  good  all  gaps.  They  are  iioaa-  driving  pales  into 
the  Aveak  places  of  the  roadside  fences.  With  constant  close 
trimming  year  by  year  portions  become  Aveakly  and  die  aAvay. 
If  these  weak  pfaces  are  not  strengthened  or  filled  up  Avith 
palings,  a  wide  gap  Avill  not  be  long  in  forming.  It  Avould  not 
present  such  a  neat  appearance,  but  if  a  roadside  hedge  Avere 
trimmed  on  either  side;  in  alternate  years  it  Avould  keep  more 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Constant  and  close  trimming  is  contrary 
to  the  laAvs  of  nature. 

Lambs  are  noAv  fairly  numerous  for  the  time  of  year,  and  they 
are  doing  Avell.  The  CAves,  fob.  arc  healthy  and  full  of  milk. 
Feeding  sheep  haA^e  a  beautifully  dry  lair,  and  as  the  days 
lengthen  the  Turnips  disappear  more  rapidly. 

Farmers  should  noAV  be  preparing  to  insure  their  in-foal 
mares.  As  the  companies  insure  them  for  a  considerable  time 
previous  to  and  including  foaling,  a  farmer  avIio  neglects  insur¬ 
ance  until  the  last  moment  is  accepting  a  portion  of  the  risk 
him.self  instead  of  taking  the  full  adA’antage  of  the  premium 
Avhich  he  Avill  haA*e  to  pay.  Farmers  Avho  Avfsh  to  use  good 
sires  should  be  interesting  themselves  as  to  Avhat  stallions  Avill 
visit  them,  and  exercise  pressure  Avhere  needed. 
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Of  FinestSelected^trains 
andTested ‘Growth 


BARR  S  DWARF  EARLY  “  HERALD ’*  MARROWFAT 
PEA,  a  very  valuable  Pea,  coming  in  with  n’iUiam  the  First 
and  other  earliest  round  Peas;  and  bearing  a  profusion  of 
large,  well-tilled  pods,  containing  eight  to  ten  Peas  of  rich, 
-de  icious  flavour  ;  sturdy  branching  habit,  height  10  to  12 
inches.  Per  quart,  3  6 ;  per  pint,  2 

BARRS  THICK-FLESHED  TOMATO,  surp.assing  all 
Tomatoes  in  depth  of  fruit,  solidity  of  flesh,  and  heavy 
cropping  qualities;  the  fruit  is  large,  smooth,  and  blight 
scarlet.  Per  packet,  1 

BARR'S  “  LONG-KEEPER  ”  ONION,  a  very  fine  selection 
of  semi-flat  brown  Spanish  Onion,  of  barge  size,  mild  flavour, 
and  a  grand  keeper.  Per  ounce,  1,6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 

BARR’S  ‘  PARAGON’’  CABBAGE  LETTUCE,  the  best 
of  all  Cabbage  Lettuces,  having  light  green,  smooth, 
succulent  leaves  and  a  firm  heart,  sweet  and  tender.  It  can 
•be  had  in  use  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 

Per  ounce,  2/6;  per  packet,  1 
BARRS  “^CHAMPION  SOLID  WHITE”  CELERY.— 
Award  of  Merit.  ll.H.S,  Very  solid  and  sweet,  and  remaining 
longer  in  condition  than  other  white  Celeries. 

Per  packet,  1  -  and  2  6. 
BARRS  ‘‘AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  ”  CABBAGE,  a  fine 
Cabbage,  ofmeaium  size,  forming  handsome  solid  conical 
heads,  ready  for  use  in  .September. 

Per  ounce,  1/6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 
BARR  S  “COYENT  GARDEN  BEET,”  a  very  tine  v.ariety, 
■with  compact  top  and  medium-sized  roots,  having  a  dark 
crimson  flesh  of  fine  flavour.  Per  ounce,  1  3  ;  per  packet.  6j. 

BARR’S  SEED  G'DIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the 
best  Vegetables  and  tlie  most  beautiful  Flowers  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
Fbvhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

DADD  CflilC  King/  street. 

UHnn  06  OUllO^  Covent  Carden,  LONDIN. 

Nurseries :  Long  Ditton,  near  Suriitoti,  turrey. 
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World  R^cnowncd 
'  Flowcr,Veg:ctal)lc  and 
Agpienltifral 

secDS 

'  - Carriage  Paid- — 

For  Full  Particttlai’s 

See  illustrated  Seed  Gatalogue 
—===■’  Gratis  ^  Post  Free. 

B.S.UJILLIAMS^SOr^ 

Upper  Holloway,  Lonbon.N. 
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Dicksons 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 

SEJBIDS 

SEED  POTATOES,  GARDEN  TOOLS  &  SUNDRIES 

ALL  OF  BEST  QUALITIES 

Carriage  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  568 

Post  Free  on  Application. 
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Royal  Seed  Warehouses 

HESTER. 


NOVELTIES  and 
SPECIALITIES 


OF  TESTED  QUALITY. 


PEA.  Carters  Commonwealth. 

■  A  grand  new  inaincrop  Marrowfat.  A  most  prolific 
lu'aivr  of  large  exhibition  pods.  Height,  2  feet. 

Price  of  Tested  Saed  in  sealed  packets, 

3/6  per  quart ;  2/-  per  pint. 

PEA.  Carters  Battleship. 

A  remar'nably  robust  Marrowfat ,  resists  drouglit  and 
mildew  better  than  others.  Height,  .5  feet. 

Price  of  T  ested  Seed  in  sealed  "packets, 

3  6  per  quart ;  2,'-  per  pint. 

PBA-  Carters  Michaelmas. 

The  latest  Marrowfat  grown,  podding  to  late  in 
Autumn. 

Price  of  Testeil  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

3, 6  per  quart ;  2/-  per  pint. 

BEANS.  Stringless  Holborn  Wonder. 

Bears  pods  absolutely  without  striugs. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed,  3,6  per  quart;  2,'-  per  pint. 

BBANS.  Carters  Holborn  Seedling. 

A  giant  podded  runner,  possessing  new  and  distinct 
features  both  in  growth  and  colouring  of  its  seed. 
Price  of  Tested  Seed  i.i  sealed  packets,  3/6  per  pint. 

beet.  Carters  Perfection. 

The  best  long  Beet  in  cultivation. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed,  1/-  per  packet  ;  1  6  per  ounc?. 

CABBAGE.  Carters  Mammoth  Beefheart 

The  best  all-the-year-round  variety. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed,  1/-  per  packet ;  1/6  per  ounce. 

CUCUMBER.  Carters  Ideal. 

A  grand  introduction,  of  good  colour,  size,  and 
flavour. 

Price  of  Tested  .Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

2, 6  and  3  6  each. 

LETTUCE.  Carters  Jumbo  Cos. 

A  distinct  summer  variety  of  immense  size. 

'  Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

“  1,6  per  packet ;  2  6  per  ounce. 

LETTUCE.  Carters  Perpetual. 

A  large  haud.some  cabbage  variety  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets,  1.6  each. 

LETTUCE.  Carters  Holborn  Standard. 

A  new  .and  valuable  cabbage  variety  of  extraordinary 
size  and  duration.  Very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour 
Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets,  16  e.ach. 

PARSNIP.  Carters  Holborn  Marrow. 

A  very  refined  Parsnip,  not  so  large  as  our  Malte.se, 
but  its  flavour  is  umisually  mairow-like  and  delfcate. 
Price  of  Tested  .Seed  in  sea’ed  packets,  1/-  each. 

RADISH.  Carters  Triumph. 

A  new  turnip-shaped  variety,  mottled  and  striped. 
Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets,  1,'-  each. 

TURNIP.  Carters  Early  Forcing. 

The  quickest  growing  variety,  very  distinct. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets,  1-  each. 

FEATHERED  COCKSCOMB.  Carters  Rainbow. 

A  magnificent  variety,  including  rich  shades  of  yellow, 
orange,  rose,  scarlet,  violet,  Ac.  Cannot  he  too  highly 
recommended. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets. 

16  and  2, 6  each. 

MIGNONETTE.  Carters  Perfection. 

Admittedly  the  finest  Mignonette  in  cultivation. 
Gi'ftnd  fiower,  delicious  sceut. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealerl  p.ackets, 

1,  -  a-nd  2  6  each. 


All  Packets  seat  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  remittance- 


JAMES  GARTEG  &  GO., 

Seedsmen  to  His  Majesly  the  King, 

237,  238  &  97,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON 


Jottiptal  of  gartii[ultm[r. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1903. 


The  Old-fashioned  Turnip. 

“Turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below.” 

HOUGH  the  Turnip  cannot  boast 
d  an  antiquity  so  ancient  as  some 

other  vegetables  it  is  yet  of 
a  highly  respectable  standing, 
having  been  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks  and  after  them  by  the 
Romans,  among  whom  it  was  used 
as  a  food  for  slaves  and  for  cattle ;  and 
it  was  also  presented  at  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy  dyed  in  at  least  one  of  six  different 
colours.  These  people  were  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  requirements  of  the  plant,  for 
which  they  cultivated  the  soil  with  a  careful¬ 
ness  unattempted  in  modern  times,  and  made 
use  of  the  seeds,  the  foliage,  and  the  bulbs 
with  discrimination. 

A  curious  superstition  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  having  been  practised  by  those  who  sowed 
the  seeds.  They  performed  the  operation  while 
in  a  nude  condition,  meanwhile  praying  that 
the  Turnips  might  grow  for  themselves  and  for 
their  neighbours,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  Roman 
custom  that  anyone  could  help  himself  to 
Turnips  from  his  neighbour’s  field,  just  as  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  it  was 
till  quite  recently  permitted  to  anyone  to  enter 
a  field  of  Turpips  and  consume  one,  but  it  was 
popularly  accounted  illegal  to  carry  the  root 
away.  A  story  in  this  connection  worth 
relating  is  told  of  a  Berwickshire  farmer 
who,  averse  to  his  Turnips  being  eaten  in  this 
manner,  discovered  one  of  his  men  in  the  very 
act.  As  a  reason  for  checking  the  practice  the 
farmer  inquired  how  his  man  would  like  him 
to  go  to  his  (the  servant’s)  “  yaird  ”  and  take 
one  of  his  Cabbages?  “  Weel  eueuch,”  was 
tbe  answer,  “  provided  ye  eat  the  Cawbidge  on 
the  spot !  ” 

Columella  notes  how  in  Gaul  Turnips  were 
largely  cultivated  and  used  as  food  for  oxen 
during  winter,  and  no  one  doubts  of  its  having 
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been  cultivated  in  Britain  during  the  Roman  occupation, 
and  afterwards  never,  perhaps,  wholly  lost  to  cultivation. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  historian 
Hume  was  utterly  at  fault  in  stating  that  till  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  no  “  salads,  Carrots,  Turnips,  or  other 
edible  roots  were  produced  in  England.”  Professor  Earle, 
in  vocabularies  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  shows 
that  the  Turnip — Rapa^was,  known  as  Nsep,  a  word  long  in 
da'ily  use  as  an  English  equivalent,  and  still  common  in 
■Scotland,  where  Neeps  is  the  usual  name  for  Turnips. 
Moreover,  the  plant  can  be  traced  down  the  centuries,  as 
in  a  cookery  book  of  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  century  in  a  Sloan  MS.  w'hich  contains  a  list  of 
garden  plants  then  in  everyday  use,  the  whole  or  part  of 
which  has  been  j^ublished  on  several  occasions.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  “  Rapez,”  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  appears  among  “  herbes  for  Potage,”  and 
“  Turnepez  ”  among  “  Rootes  for  a  Garden.” 

During  a  lengthened  period  the  terms  Rapes,  Turnes,-^ 
Turneps,  Nepes,  Napes,  and  Navews  were  occasionally  used 
interchangeably.  Even  Roman  authors  exhibit  a  difficulty 
in  identifying  Rapum  and  Napum.  Some  thought  they 
were  derived  from  the  seed,  any  difference  being  the  result 
of  soil  or  of  cultivation.  But  Rapum  was  certainly  applied 
to  the  plant  with  a  round  flattened  root,  Napum  to  that 
with  an  elongated  one. 

In  England,  however,  the  evidence  points  to  Rape, 
while  on  occasion  indicating  the  whole  plant,  as  being  also 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  foliage,  whether  of  the 
globrdar-rooted,  which  was  called  Turnep  or  Turne,  or  that 
w’ith  elongated  roots  which  was  called  Napes  or  Navews. 
These  distinctions  are  present  in  several  sixteenth  century 
publications,  as  in  Lyte’s  Herbal,  where  in  one  sentence  it 
is  recorded  that  “  The  broth  of  Rapes  is  good  ”  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  he  names,  “and  so  is  the  Navew*  or  Turnep  itselfe.” 

Gerarde,  who  describes  quite  a  number  of  plants  as 
Rapes  declares  that  “  The  Turnep  is  called  in  Enghsh 
Turnep  and  Rape,”  and  “  The  bulbous  or  knobbed  root 
which  is  properly  called  Rapum  or  Turnep,  hath  given  the 
name  to  the  plant.”  Tusser,  on  the  other  hand,  records 
Navews,  Rapes,  and  Turnips  as  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Finally,  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  modern 
spelling  of  Turnip  first  occurs  in  A¥orlidge’s  “  Systema  Hor- 
ticultura”  (1677),  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  solitary 
exception  as  the  “  e  ”  continued  in  use  long  afterwards. 

But  Turnips  as  a  species  were  not  alone  cultivated  ;  they 
w’ere  gi’own  in  several  varieties,  no  doubt  the  ancestors  in 
a  direct  line  of  the  types  still  in  cultivation,  and  they  w’ere 
grown  not  only  in  private  gardens, -but  they  formed  one  of 
the  commonest  crops  in  market  gardens,  where  thej^  appear 
to  have  been  treated  to  field  culture.  Gerarde,  for  instance, 
records  the  high  quality  of  the  Turnips  sold  in  Cheapside 
that  were  brought  from  Hackney.  Speed,  a  writer  of  a 
little  later  date,  also  commends  the  Hackney  variety  as  the 
one  most  worthy  of  cultivation.  '  White,  yellow,  and  red 
sorts  were  early  recognised,  but  the  . two  latter  w’ere  not  so 
popular  as  the  white  kinds.  It  would  appear  that  it  was 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  London  that  Turnips  were  sowm  in 
spring.  Parkinson  and  many  other  writers  state  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  to 
have  their  roots,  best' to  spend  in  wunter,  and  it  was  usual  to 
lift  the  roots  and  store  them  in  sand  during  the  winter 
season  in  the  same  manner  as  Beetroot  is  treated  in  these 
days.  Radishes  and.  Lettuces  occupied  the  ground  as  an 
early  crop,  while  in  a  plan  of  a  kitchen  garden  in  Lang¬ 
ley’s  “  Principles,”  Turnips  are  marked  as  following  early 
Cabbages.  Reid  in  1683  mentions  sowing  them  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  as  early  as  “  Aprile,”  but  he  takes  care 
to  say  he  does  not  recommend  the  practice. 

Turnips  were  sown  broadcast  alike  in  gardens,  market 
gardens,  and  in  fields,  until  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  Tull 
introduced  sowfing  in  ridges.  Slightly  previous,  however, 
they  Avere  for  a  wffiile  lined  on  the  flat.  During  a  very  long 
period  it  Avould  appear  that  the  seedlings  Avere  thinned  by 
hand — Avhen  thinned  at  all.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  hoAA^ever,  the  practice  of  thinning,  or 
“singling”  Turnips  by  means  of  hoes  Avas  adopted,  find  for 
a  long  time  the  labourers  engaged  in  kitchen  gardens  held  a 
monopoly  of  this  Avork,  being  permitted  to  leave  for  the  time 
their  proper  work,  and  perambulating  the  country  in  squads 
of  six  or  seven  persons,  they  thinned  the  fields  of  Turnips 
at  so  much  an  acre. 

I  have  already  noted  that  the  foliage  of  Turnips  Avas 


boiled  in  pottage,  and  a  relation  of  the  various  uses  to  Avhich 
the  plant  Avas  put  .in  bygone  times  Avill  prove  that  Ave  lag 
in  the  rear  in  our  appreciation  of  this  vegetable.  The  . 
simplest  way  of  using  the  Turnip  as  a  food  Avas  doubtless 
that  of  eating  it  uncooked.  The  Welsh  are’  said  to  have 
eaten  raAA'  Turnips,  and  on  the  Continent  ceidain  peoples 
relied  upon  them  more  than  on  corn.  But  by_far  the  most 
interesting  notice  of  its  use  in  an  uncooked  condition  occurs 
in  Justice’s  “  Scots  Gardener’s  Director,”  Avhere  he  states, 
that  the  Early  Dutch  “  is  AAffiat  is  mostly  used  in  this 
country  for  early  crops  and  for  eating  raw  in  May  and  June, 
of  Avhich  people  here  are  very  fond.”  Justice,  though 
employed  in  laAv  business,  inherited  fairly  large  properties 
and  a  country  house  in  Midlothian,  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  his  veracity.  The  seed-leaves,  too,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  Avay  as  Mustard,  have  been  eaten  Avith  it 
and  other  herbs  as  a  salad. 

In  a  cooked  state  it  Avas  prepared  and  used  in  a  A’arietj 
of  ways.  The  stalks  in  spring  were  selected,  and  after  being 
cut  into  suitable  lengths  and  peeled,  Avere  cooked  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Asparagus.  Bread  was  rnade  of  Turnips  at  an 
early  period,  and  to  Evelyn  Ave  are  indebted  for  a  recipe  for 
Turnip  bread,  Avhich,  he  remarks,  he  had  eaten  at  the  best 
tables.  The  method  is  given  fully  in  “  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,”  vol.  xvii. 

A  not  uncommon  mode  of  preparing  the  roots  Avas  to 
wwap  them  in  a  piece  of  paper,  to  be  placed  under  the 
gloAving  embers  till  roasted,  afterwards  eating  them  Avith 
sugar  and  buttei-.  Treated  in  this  manner  they  lost  most  of 
their  “  AAundy  ”  properties.  It  Avould  appear  from  Speed 
that  Turnips  Avere  occasionally  employed  in  cider-making, 
not  improbably  in  order  to  eke  out  a  shortened  supply  of 
Apples  ;  but  this  must  have  been  an  early  custom,  as  none 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Avriters  on  cider  refer  to  it. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Turnip  as  a  field  crop  Avas  so  long 
in  being  cultivated.  Worlidge’s  “  Mystery  of  Husbandry 
(1669)  shoAvs  the  advantages  that  Avould  follow  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  it  Avas  some  time  after  ere  it  became  generally 
recognised  as  a  field  crop,  and  then  it  could  n-ot  by  any 
stretch  of  courtesy  be  said  to  have  been  cultivated,  because 
the  seeds  Avere  soAvn  on  Barley-stubble,  harroAved  in,  and 
thereafter  left  to  chance. 

Better  methods  Avere,  hoAvever  rapidly  developed. 
General  statistics  mention  the  year  1740  as  that  of  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  Scotland,  Avhere,  in  a  field  near  Melrose,  it  Avas 
sown  that  year,  but  so  thick,  and  not  being  thinne'd,  as  to 
disgust  the  farmer.  But  long  before  this  the  Turnip  had 
been  tried,  as,  for  instance  b.v  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  aboufi 
1725,  and  by  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Haddington.  The  Swede 
Turnip  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Linnaeus,  who', 
sent  seeds  in  an  envelope  to  Dickson,  the  famous  Perth  . 
nurseryman,  in  1772.  It  came,  or  Avas  distributed,  as  Ruta 
Baga,  and  to  this  day  the  SAvede  Turnip,  not  infrequently 
cultivated  as  a  garden  crop,  is  commonly  knoAvn  on  the 
Scottish  border  as  “  The  Baigie,”  and  in  Fifeshire,  Avhere 
the  old  pronunciation  is  retained,  “  The  Baagie.” — R.  P. 
Brotherston. 


France,  Canada,  and  the  Apple  Supply. 

The  way  in  Avhich  Canada  is  forging  ahead  in  placing  he;; 
produce  on  the  markets  of  the  Avorld  has  caused  the  French 
Consular  Agent  at  Liverpool  to  make  comparisons  betAveen  the 
quantities  of  Apples  and  Pears  sujAplied  to  Great  Britain  by 
Canada  and  France  respectively,  and  apparently  the  figures  are 
causing  a  certain  amount  of  misgiving  in  the  French  breast: 
Owing  largely  to  the  general  use  of  refrigerating  apparatus  on 
the  big  vessels  the  Canadian  goods  noAv  arrive  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  Complaints  formerly  Avere  common  about  the  bad 
condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  here,  but,  thanks  to  the  Canadian 
Fruit  Marks  Act,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  reviA'ed.  This. Act 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  any  fruit  under  the  de.scription 
of  first  quality  if  90  per  cent,  of  it  does  not  conform  in  size,' 
colour,  and  savour  to  a  cei'tain  specified  standard.  In  cases  of 
infraction  of  this  laAv  the  departure  of  the  cargo  may,  not  bo 
stopped,  but  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  reserves  the  right  of 
instituting  proceedings  against  the  delinquents.  A  rigorous 
process  of  inspection  is  carried  out  by  the  Dominion  agents,  not 
only  at  the  port  of  shipment,  but  also  on  the  arrival  of  the 
fruit  at  Liverpool.  '  During  the  passage  the  greatest  precautions 
are  taken,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  men,  to  ensure 
an  even  temperature,  and  Avith  success,;  for  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  cold  chamber  rarely  registers  a  v'ariation  of  anoae 
than  2deg  F.  These  facts  may  give  qualms  to  our  French  friends, 
but  they  need  not  despair.  ‘  -  » 
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To-day  we  figure  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson’s  Odontoglossum 
that  received  a  Gold  Medal  and  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  February  10.  It 
is  the  fine.st  blotched  Odontoglossum  yet  seen,  and  a  model  flower 
in  every  respect.  The  natural  size  of  the  flower,  according  to 
exast  measurement,  was  4in  across,  so  that  Mr.  Shayler’s  drawing 
here  presented  shows  a  slight  reduction.  Each  petal  is  Ifin 
wide,  and  of  great  substance,  notched  and  wavy  at  the  edge. 
The  colour  (brown  blotches  over  a  snowy-white  ground)  is  rich, 
beautiful,  and  distinctive.  Tlie  tiny  lip  is  yellow  in  the  centre, 
blotched  with  brown,  and  edged  white.  The  plant  was  one 
secured  from  imported  stock,  had  seven  pseudo-bulbs,  and  had 
borne  six  flowers. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  repotting  Thunias,  and  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  leaving  them  longer  in  the  old  material.  Shake 
them  quite  clear  of  soil,  and  shorten  back  the  dead  roots,  leaving 
a  tuft  to  each  stem  to  help  support  the  latter  in  the  new  com¬ 
post.  The  pots  will  be  of  various  sizes  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  stems  it  is  intended  tO'  grow.  Three  stems  to  an  Sin 
pot,  or  five  to  a  lOin  one,  will  be  suitable,  or  they  may,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  be  grown  singly  in  the  oin  size.  As  the  stems  do  not 
always  flower  .simultaneously,  the  latter  method  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  though  when  they  do  the  larger  number  makes 
a  finer  display. 

For  compost  use  two  parts  fibry  loam  tO'  one  of  peat  and  half 
each  of  dried  cow  manure  and  sharp  grit  of  some  kind.  Place 
the  crocks  on  end  in  the  pots,  and  drive  a  strong  stake  into  the 
centre  of  each  before  placing  any  of  the  compost.  Tie  the  stems 
loosely  to  this,  and  fill  in  with  the  soil,  not  above  the  rim,  as  is 
usual  with  most  Orchids,  but  slightly  below,  as  in  ordinary 
potting.  The  base  of  the  s;tems  should  just  rest  in  the  compost, 
or  be  only  very  slightly  buried,  and  exceptional  care  taken  to 
have  them  thoroughly  firm  in  their  new  home. 

After  repotting,  place  theiiu  in  strong  heat  and  the  lightest 
and  sunniest  position,  giving  no  water  until  the  new  leads  have 
advanced  a  little  and  are  rooting  Avell.  After  this  full  supplies 
are  needed.  It  is  convenient  very  often  to  repot  many  of  the 
C’ypripediums  now,  a  somewhat  similar  compost  to  that  advised 
above  suiting  them  well.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  C.  insigne 
group  will  be  getting  past  their  best,  also  maily  of  the  hybrids, 
such  as  C.  Leeanum  and  others.  Here  it  is  advisable  to  thin 
out  all  dead  or  dying  roots,  to  spread  the  healthy  ones  out  regu¬ 
larly,  and  woi-k  the  compost  down  between  them  with  the  fingers. 
Water  may  also  be  given  directly  after  potting  to  settle  the 
compost  about  the  roots,  while,  as  a  rule,  a  shady  position  is 
to  be  desired. 

All  newly  potted  plants,  as  well  as  all  specimens  recently 
imimrted,  require  a  slightly  warmer  position  at  first,  and  a  kind 
of  nursing  or  convalescent  treatment  until  they  get  over  the 
distui'bance.  This  is  easily  arranged  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  everything  in  all  departments  is  waking  up,  as  it  were,  into 
new  growth.  For  this  rea.son,  newly  imported  plants  obtained 
now  are  far  more  likely  to  do  well  than  when  purchased  in  late 
summer  or  autumn. — H.  R.  R. 


Notes  on  Japanese  Ferns, 


About  250  species  of  Ferns  are  known  to  grow  wild  in 
the  Japanese  Islands.  If  Formosa,  which  recently  became 
a  Japanese  possession,  be  included,  the  number  would  be 
much  greater.  Japan  thus  has  more  species  of  Ferns  than 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  three  times  as  many  as  are 
found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  may  be  called  one  of  the  richest 
Fern  countries  outside  of  the  tropics.  The  Japanese  Islands 
have  been  pretty  well  explored  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  flowering  plants  and  Ferns  have  been 
identified  by  botanists. 

The  majority  of  the  Japanese  Ferns  are  herbaceous 
species,  and  Tree  Ferns  grow  only  in  the  southernmost  part 
of  Japan,  where  also  occur  other  sub-tropical  and  tropical 
species  like  those  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  There  are  a  number  of  species  of  Ferns  which 


are  found  only  in  Japan  ;  thus  moi’e  than  half  a  dozen  species 
are  christened  Japonica,  or  Nipponicum. 

Among  the  Ferns  which  are  more  or  less  widely  distri¬ 
buted  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  also  occur  in 
Japan,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — Pteris  aquilina, 
Adiantum  pedatum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Osmunda  regalis 
(variety  japonica),  Aspidium  filix-mas,  Asplenium  Tricho- 
manes,  Pteris  cretica,  Pteris  serrulata,  Lomaria  spicant, 
Woodwardia  radicans  (variety  orientalis),  Onoclea  sensibilis, 
O.  Struthiopteris,  Osmunda  Claytoniana,  O.  cinnamomea, 
Botrychium  lunaria,  and  B.  virginiana.  Although  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  is  rich  in  Ferns,  more  species  are 
found  in  the  mountainous  region.  I  collected  over  a  hundred 
species  in  the  vicinity  of  Kioto,  the  former  capital  of  Japan. 

It  is  rather  uncommon  to  find  Fern-pots  in  Japanese 
houses,  but  the  Fern-ball  is  very  frequently  seen  hanging  on 
the  porch.  For  the  ball,  Davallia  bullata,  called  “  Shi  no  bu  ” 
by  the  Japanese  people,  is  almost  exclusively  used.  This 
Fern  does  not  grow  wild  in  the  fields,  but  is  found  only  in  the 
mountains.  It  was  so  much  hunted  after,  for  ornamental 
purposes,  that  it  is  very  scai’ce  now,  being  one  of  the  rare 
Ferns  for  the  collector,  although  common  and  well  known  in 
Japanese  households. 

Another  Fern,  which  is  very  familiar  to  the  Japanese 
people  is  Gleichenia  longissima,  commonly  called  “  Urajiro- 
shida  ”  (Fern  with  white  under  surface),  or  more  commonly 
simply  “  Urajiro  ”  (white  underneath).  This  is  used  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  but  is  somewhat  different  from  the  above- 
mentioned  species  of  Davallia.  The  leaves  being  evergreen, 
are  used  as  a  sort  of  decoration  on  New  Year’s  Day,  being 
placed  above  the  house  entrance  or  gate. 

The  young  shoots  of  Pteris  aquilina  (Japanese  name 
“  Warabi  ”)  and  Osmunda  regalis  var.  japonica  (“  Zenmai  ” 
in  Japanese)  are  very  commonly  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
plants  are  gathered  before  the  leaves  unfold,  while  the  shoots 
are  still  fiddle-head  shaped.  They  are  sometimes  cooked 
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while  fresh,  but  more  often  they  are  sold  in  the  markets 
dried.  Starch  also  is  made  from  the  rhizoma  of  Pteris 
aquilina,  and  is  very  good  for  food. 

The  island  of  Formosa  is  very  rich  in  Ferns,  being  located 
on  the  border  line  of  the  tropical  and  the  temperate  zones. 
The  Tropic  of  Cancer  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  island 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  travel  through  the  island  for  several 
months,  and  although  unable  to  devote  all  my  time  to  herns, 
still  I  collected  over  a  hundred  species.  More  than  halt  ot 
these  seems  to  grow  also  in  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  the 
southernmost  group  of  islands  of  the  former  Japanese 
empire.— Kuchi  Miyake,  Ph.D.  (in  “Fern  Bulletin.  ). 


The  Giant  Sequoias. 


Soiiio  of  tlie  ^iant  Sofiuoias  of  Southern  California  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  he  from  live  tlio-usaml  to  eight  thousand  years  old. 
having,  perliaps,  spanned  the  entire  period  of  written  history. 
A  section  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  cut 
from  one-  of  thes.e  trees  at  a  height  of  20ft,  is  a  little  more  than 
18ft  in  diameter,  and  its  concentric  rings  show  that  it  began  its 
growth  in  u.lO  A.D..  tiu'  tree  reaching  a  diameter  of  13ft  at 
Columbus  landing. 

The  Philadelphus. 

One  of  the  best-known  shrubs,  and  always  popular,  is  the 
Philadelphus,  yet  there  is  mucli  confusion  as  tO'  the  name  and 
variety.  It  is  often  called  Syringa.  which  is  the  proper  name  for 
ohr  Lilac,  but  it  is  so'metimes  called  Mock  Orange  and  Jasmine. 
Ahno-st  eve^s'one  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  plant.  If 
grown  in  more  space  they  make  a  wonderfid  disi^lay.  Of  cour.se 
they  are  too  large  for  many  places,  where  the  varieties  four  to 
live  or  even  six  feet  are  better  adapted;  but  where  the  large 
variety  is  adapted  nothing  will  answer  for  its  substitute.  The 
larger  varieties  arc  P.  Gordonianus  and  P.  pube'soens,  both  of 
which  grow  very  lai’ge.  The  branches  are  beautiful  cut  for 
decorations,  but  the  odour,  alrhough  sweet,  is  too  strong  for  some 
people  to  endure  indoors. 

The  Yalue  of  Parks. 

Few  persons  outside  of  those  having  given  these  subjects 
special  attention,  appreciate  to  what  extent  the  development  of 
a  park  system  accentuates  the  ae.sthetic  and  material  growth  of 
an  urban  community.  The  experience  of  almost  every  growing 
city  vindicatc,s  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  While  the  work 
of  creating  a  park  system  is  going  on,  and  the  costly  improvements 
are  under  way,  there  is  invariably  criticism  and  honest  difference 
in  conviction  as  to  the  plans  and  the  advisability  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures.  But  when  the  work  is  once  accomplished,  and  the  people 
have  before  them  the  object  lesson  of  a  continuou-s  park  and 
parkway  development,  unitiitg  thh  varied  atti'actions  and  benefit-s 
into  a  harmonious  whole,  doubts  and  misgivings  give  way  to  civic 
pride,  comidaints  to  conipliments,  and  the  fear  of  unreasonable 
cost  changes  to  gratification  at  the  result. 

A  Good  Crop  from  Poor  Land. 

The  following — a  cutting  from  a  local  paper  Prescot  Re¬ 
porter”) — has  just  been  handed  to  me: — “  The  prop ipt  effect  of 
chemical  n’lanures  in  raising  the  fertility  of  naturally  poor  and 
long-neglectcd  land  is  again  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Erne.st" Parke  on  his  farm  at  Kineton,  War- 
jtjuicksliire.  The  yield  of  Mangolds  recently  pulled  on  the  un- 
'nianured  portion  of  one  of  Mr.  Parke’s  fields  was,  in  round 
figures,  only  9.)  tons  per  acre.  dre.ssing  of'  4c\^'t  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  Icwt.of  nitrate  of  .soda  per  acre,  without  any  dung, 
raised  the  crop  to  nearly  14  tons  per  acre,  while  the  addition  of 
2cwt  per  acre  of  nitrate  gave  a  crop  of  15  tons  per  acre.  The 
results  are  in  accord  with  those  already  obtained  with  the  Oat 
and  grass  crops.  A  portion  of  the  Oat  crop,  unmanured,  gave 
only  thirty  bushels  of  Oats,  with  one  ton  of  straw,  per  acre; 
while  the  .same  field,  dre.sscd  with  superphosphate  aird  nitrate 
of  soda,  gave  forty-six  bushels  of  Oats  and  l^-  tons  of  .sti'aw  per 
acre.  The  hay  crop,  in  two  separate  fields,  by  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  phosphates  (basic  slag  in  one  case  and  superphosphate 
in  the  other)  was  raised  to  1  ton  15cwt  and  1  ton  12cwt 
per  acre,  being  respectively  four  times  and  six  times  the 
weight  of  the  crops  obtained  without  manure,  which 
gave  only  OcAvt  and  oewt  per  acre.  The  land  is  of  a 
pcior  clayey  nature,  the  ordnance  map  showing  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  holding  which  bears  the  name  of  ‘  Starveall  Farm.’ 
acquired  during  the  days  when  the  fertility  of  a  farm  depended 
upon  its  own  internal  resources,  ma3'  evidently  show  it.self  none 
the  less  gratefully  responsive  to  the  modern  methods  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  Mr.  Parke,  in  his  experiments,  has  the  co-operation  of 
Dr.  Bernard  Dyer.” — R.  P.  R. 
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Trees  for  London. 

It  i'  sinc.rely  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry’.s  scheine  cf 
tree  planting  in  Whitejiall  and  elsewhere  in  Westminster  will 
bring  forth  fruit.  Nothing  strike.s,  the  visitor  to  London  ,so 
much  in  some  parts  as  the  trees;  nothing  iinpre.sses  him.  in  other 
directions  so  much  as  the  ah.sence  of  them.  Whitehall,  of  qourse, 
is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  thoroughfare  adapted  to  tree¬ 
planting.  But  there  are  miles  of  roadway  in  other  parts  which 
are  quite  as  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  arboriculturist. 
To  mention  onl^'  a  few  thoroughfares  which  occur  to  mind — the 
Ca)nden  Road,  the  Brixton  Road,  the  Clapham  Road,  the  Edgware 
Road,  and  the  Commercial  Road  would  all  profit  bj>’  the  intro- 
ducti-cn  of  trees.  The  old  notion  that  trees  will  not  grow  in 
the  London  streets  is  an  exploded  fallacy.  In  the  magnificent 
Plane  trees  cn  the  Thames  Embankment  we  have  living  witnesses, 
to  the  .suitability’  of  London  conditions  to  the  right  cla'-s  of  tree. 

Roses  in  Canada. 

The  man  who  associates  Roses  with  warm  climes  will  ba 
astonished  to  learn  that  there  is  nO'  country  moi’e  famous  for  its 
Roses  than  Canada,  thei  land  of  snow  and  ice.  We  have  seen 
photographs  of  the  Sunrise  and  Bride  Rose,  taken  at  Montreal 
last  month,  and  thej’  show  a  wonderful  bloom.  It  is  from  Canada 
chiefly  that  the  Roses  which  grace  the  tables  of  Now  York  .society 
come  at  this  time  of  y’car,  and  so  appreciative  are  the  Americans 
that  the  Canadian  growers  have  all  their  work  cut  out  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  real  secret  of  their  success  is  that  their  blooms 
la-st  longer.  The  Rose'  takes  longer  to-  grow  in  the  Canadian 
climate  than  in  the  States,  and  the  buds  have  necessarily'  more 
substance  and  take  longer  to  develop.  They  are  picked  “  close  ” 
there — that  is,' just  on  the  verge  of  opening — and  sent  by  exin-ess 
to  New  York  in  long,  flat,  wooden  tray’S.  The  buds  lie  on  their 
pillow  of  leaves  and  the  long  stems  are  covered  with  crushed  ice. 
The  water  dissolving  from  the  ice  moi.stens  the  stems  sufficiently 
to  bring  the  flower  to  New  York  in  just  its  perfect  stage  of 
opened  beauty. 

Trade  Florists’  Designs. 

A  wreath,  with  white  Stocks  round  the  frame,  smoothly  laid 
dov  n.  At  the  top  was  a,  loose  bouquet  of  double  purplish  Yiolct.s 
and  a  few  chocolate-brown  Ivy  sprays  woven  about.  An  Ivy 
shoot  was  also  twined  down  one  of  the  sides  over  the  Stocks. 
Another  imposing  wreath,  all  in  white,  was  again  formed  of  white 
Stocks,  and  had  a,  hugei  bouquet  of  Arum  Lilies  (Richardia) 
dexterously  arranged  at  the  top  with  a  few  Croton  leaves  to  give 
effectiveness  ;  white  silk  ribbons  hung  down  behind.  A  large 
lady’s  spray  of  Cattleya  blooms,  Mrs.  Pollock  (tricolor),  Pelar¬ 
gonium  leaves.  Erica  gracilis,  and  Arundinaria  Fortunei  .shoots, 
was  at  once  imposing,  rich,  and  beautiful.  It  was  1ft  long. 
An  oblong  Avicker-work  receptacle,  Avith  dark  YAolets  in  front, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  behind,  and  mauA’e  boAvs  beneath  the-  Violet.«, 
Avas  A’ery'  pretty.  xV  cross,  furnished  Avith  dark  Violets,  had  neat 
Avhite  Camellias  on  Avired  stalks  standing  out  aboA'c  these  at 
intervals  of  an  inch  or  two,  forming,  as  it  Avere,  a  double  cre^s, 
and  very  effective  it  Avas. 

Forcing  Campanula  Medium  calycanthema. 

This  Campanula  is  described  as  a  valuable  and  beautiful  pot 
plant  suitable  for  forcing.  A  Avriter  in  “  Moller’s  Deutsche  Gart- 
ner-Zeitung  ”  recommends  that  the  seed  be  soAvn  in  x\pril  or  May' 
in  order  to  produce  strong  plairts  susceptible  of  forcing.  TIua 
seedlings  are  pricked  once  and  then  planted  in  a  rich,  melloAV  soil 
in  the  open.  They  are  then  potted  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  placed  in  a  closed  cold  frame  in  order  to  induce  a  vigorou.s 
root  growth.  As  soon  as  that  is  accomplished  much  air  should  be 
giA'en,  or  perhaps  the  ,sash  can  be  entirely  remoA'ed  until  freezing 
Aveather  comes.  The  forcing  of  these  Campanulas  commences  in 
January,  and  the  pots  are  for  that  purpose  first  placed  in 
moderate  heat.  Avhich  should  be  increased  from  Godeg  to  TOdeg. 
The  floAvers  Avill  then  bloom  in  from  ten  to  tAvelve  Aveeks.  Cam¬ 
panula  Medium  caly'C.anthema  groAVs  to  a  height  of  about  3ft,  and 
produces  from  fiA’e  to  eight  shoots,  or  sometimes  more,  A\  hich  are 
densely  set  Avith  large  double  floAvers.  This  Campanula  is  equally 
A'aluable  for  forcing  and  for  out  of  doors.  The  most  pleasijig  of 
its  colours  is  the  pink,  but  the  Avhite  and  light  blue  are  very 
handsome.  For  indoor  use  they  Avill  keep  six  Aveeks  if  properly 
cared  for. 
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OF  UORTTGULTUllF  AXD 


COTTAGE 


GARDENER, 


An  Eminent  Practical  Scientist. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  second  son  of  Mr.  James 
M  ilson,  the  well-known  nurseryman  and  florist,  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
1 .  Born  under  the  shadow  of  turreted  walls,  in  the 
oldest  University  city  in  Scotland,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
escape  having  a  longing  for  the  higher  learning.  Ur.  Wilson 
early  felt  the  influence  of  his  academic  surroundings,  but  his 
liking  for  the  living  plants  led  him  to  enter  on  the  old  profession 
and  to  follow  it  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  He  thus 
gained  an  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  details,  touching 
almost  all  aspects  of  horticulture.  He  found  as  much  delight 
in  manipulating  the  rake  as  he  has  since  had  with  the  pencil 


John  H.  Wilson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E. 

(Lecturer  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  in  St.  Andrew'.s  University. 

or  the-  pen.  His  enthusiasm  has  not  been  permitted  to  wane, 
and  to-day  he  is  as  truly  a.  gardener  as  he  ever  was. 

In  his  early  day  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s  possessed  no 
teacher  of  botany.  Chemistry  was  one  of  the  few  .science  sub¬ 
jects  offered,  and  this  class  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  young 
worker.  His  botanical  instincts  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
herbarium  of  the  plants  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  he 
thereby  gained  familiai'ity  with  the  chief  types  of  the ’maritime, 
moorland,  and  inland  flora.  Impelled  by  the  desire  to  pursue 
the  botanical  side  of  horticulture,  and  keeping  in  mind  the 
example  set  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Smith,  curator  of  the  Royal 
Carden-s,  Kew,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Sadler,  curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  both  natives  of  the  East  of 
Fife,  he  joined  the  .staff  of  the  Edinburgh  Garden. 

After  three  yeai's’  work  there,  broken  by  an  interval  of  six 
months  in  St.  Andrew’s,  he  laid  down  the  tools  and  entered 
the  clas,ses  of  botany  and  geology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  devoting  his  energies  to  the  work  of  the  former  class,  under 
the  kindly  encouragement  of  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Dick¬ 
son.  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  first  in  both  the 
senior  lecture  class  and  the  practical  class.  Then  followed  a 
course  of  study  at  St.  Andrew’s,  leading  finally  to  the  degree 
■of  Doctor  of  Science. 

During  his  student  days  he  was  demonstrator  in  zoology, 
under  Professor  McIntosh,  and,  before  graduating,  he  published 
the  results  of  an  elaborate  investigation  into  the  life  history 
of  the  common  mu.ssel.  True,  however,  to  his  original  bent,  Im 
undertook  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  in  the  University,  and 
this  was  followed  by  his  being  appointed  lecturer  in  botany 
there'.  Immediately  after  his  appointment  he  set  about  the  con- 
istruction  of  a  small  botanic  garden,  which,  when  finished,  proved 
to  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  Never  having  swerved  from  his 
loyalty  to  gardening,  he  agreed  to  be  teacher  of  the  class  of 
horticulture  which  had  just  been  organised  in  the  Heriot-Watt 
I'ollege,  Edinburgh,  at  which  the  writer  of  this  notice  had  the 
privilcgie  to  attend.  Although  pressed  by  teaching  and  research 
work,  he  travelled  every  Friday  evening  to  Edinburgh  to  conduct 
this  class,  the  emoluments  of  which  barely  paid  his  railway  fares 
and  hotel  bill.  His  class  was  composed  of  strenuous  young 
fellows,  mostly  gardeners,  who  were  anxious  to  make  themselves 
more  worthy  of  the  name,  and  I  know  he  looks  baek  to  his 
association  with  all  of  us,  and  with  the  gentlemen  who  originated 
the  class — among  whom  was  the  late  Mr.  IMalcolm  Dunn  as  one 
of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  his  life. 


1  he  next  few  years  were  spent  in  videning  his  experience, 
first  in  Edinburgh,  where  serious  attention  wasjggiven  to  the 
study  of  agriculture,  and  then  in  Leeds,  where, lecturer  in 
botany,  including  agricultural  botany,  he  once  more  brought 
his  gardening  into  play  by  laying  out  a  teaching  garden  on 
modern  lines.  Returning  to  Sit.  Andi’ew’s,  he  took  up  a  con¬ 
genial  task,  which  had  long  been  in  his  mind,  namely,  the 
organi.sing  of  an  agricultural  department  in  the  University  ;  and, 
as  lecturer  in  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  he  is  now  busily 
engaged  in  cari-ying  out  work  appropriate  to  the  full  realisation 
of  the  scheme. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  to  this  important  post,  he 
undertook  an  extensive  tour  in  North  America  to  gain  insight 
into  inethods  followed  in  the  universities  and  colleges  there. 
Ho  visited  such  noted  workers  as  Professor  Hays,  of  the  L'niversity 
of  Minnesota;  Profes.sor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Lmiversity ;  Mr. 
Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California  ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  W’^ashington 
(a  native  of  St.  Andrew’s).  He  missed  no  opportunity  of  record¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  cultivator’s  art.  whether  in  the  Orange  groves  of 
Southern  California  or  the  Wheat-clad  prairies  of  Manitoba. 
Trees,  for  ever  associated  with  the  name  of  Douglas  and  of  other 
famous  explorers,  were  the  object  of  special  observation. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  recent  experiments,  especially  in  hybridising 
farm  plants,  have  attracted  wide  attention.  His  work,  with 
garden  plants  is  well  known  by  his  papers  published  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  “Hybrid  Conference  Report”  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  him  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  research.  A 
further  communication  on  garden  and  farm  hybrids,  I  am 
informed,  is  in  the  press,  in  connection  with  the  plant  breeding 
conference  held  recently  at  New  York. 

His  horticultural  propensities  have  found  expression  in  lecture 
courses  on  horticulture  given  in  the  University  and  in  the  Madras 
College,  St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  at  over  forty  centres  in  Fife, 
under  the  County  Council  scheme  of  technical  education.  His 
practical  knowledge  of  farm  and  garden  plants  is  put  to  good 
use  in  the  teachers’  nature  study  classes  under  his  care. 

'Love  for  his  Alma  Mater  and  enthusiasm  for  his  work  are 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  W-'ilson  has  not  sought  a  sphere 
of  operations  mote  tempting  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  To 
be  enabled  to  pursue  one’s  bent  in  peace  and  in  pleasing  company 
is,  alter  all,  a  near  approach  to  an  ideal  life. 

■ - - 

Table  Decorations. 


A  difficulty  often  presents  itself  at  this  or  an  earlier  period 
of  the  year,  after  a  succession  of  dinner  parties,  as  to  what  i-^ 
best  for  creating  a  diversion  from  the  orthodox.  If  some  fore¬ 
thought  has  previou.sly  been  given  to  the  subject,  by  propagating 
early  in  September  from  the  highly-coloured  tops  of  numerous 
narrow-leaved  Crotons  (Codiseums),  or  Acalypha  tricolor  mar- 
ginata  and  macrophylla,  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  and  Dracaenas, 
or  offshoots  of  the  ever-useful  Pandanus  A^eitchi,  with  a  few 
small,  graceful  Palms,  such  as  Cocos  AVeddelliana  and  Geonoma 
gracilis,  not  forgetting  Aralia  elegantissima,  plenty  of  material 
will  now  be  at  hand  to  enable  the  decorator  to  arrange  a  beautiful 
and  elegant-  table. 

It  will  be  necessary,  as  a  preventive  to  soiling  the  cloth,  to 
procure  some  smalll  tliin  pieces  of  circular  wood  on  which  to 
place  the  plants  after  shaking  them  out  of  the  pots.  Some  nice 
green  moss  (always  procurable  at  this  sieason  of  the  year)  will 
be  required.  Cover  the  ball  of  soil  with  the  moss,  bind  this 
.s-'omewhat  tightly  with  either  invisible  wire  or  thin, green  twine, 
such  as  is  u.sed' in  the  training  of  Smilax ;  procure  sufficient 
fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  insert  them  into  the  moss 
evenly  all  over  the  ball,  when  you  Avill  have  plants  Avith  a 
“  finisiied  appearance.”  The.se  will  then  be  in  readiness  for 
placing  on  the  table,  the  centre  plant  being  about  loin  high, 
and  for  the  purpose  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  a  highly 
coloured  and  well  furnished  piece  of  C’roton  -The  Countess.  On 
each  side  place  two  plants  of  Cocos  Wedderiiana,  and,^  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  use  two  plants  of  Pandanus  Veitchi.  Next  come 
two  other  Crotons,  at  equal  distances  apart,  right  and  left  from 
the  centre. 

Another  arrangement  might  be  made  by  placing  a  single  plant 
of  Acalypha  tricolor  marginata  in  the  centre  of  the  composition, 
with  two  tiny  plants  of  Geonoma  gracilis  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
table.  In  the  four  corner  plants  may  be  nicely  coloured  and  neat 
specimens  of  Croton  C  helsoni.  A  feiv  frond.s  of  Adiantum 
Farleyense  may  be  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  cloth  wherever 
room  can  be  found,  and  a  few  petals  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  Ras- 
pail  Improved  placed  on  the  same,  completes  the  arrangement. 
If  carried  out  with  the  object  in  view  of  harmonising  the  coloured 
and  other  foliage,  a  magnificent  effect  will  be  created,  and  it  will 
have  tlie  advantage  of  being  a  satisfactory  variation  from  a 
Avholl.v  decorated  flower-table.— F.  Bible. 
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Ever= blooming  Roses  for  Garden  Decoration.  ^ 

If  the  lover  of  the  Eose  will  refer  to  the  botanist’s 
account  of  the  genus  Eosa,  he  will  find  two  species,  E. 
indica  and  E.  semperflorens,  both  natives  of  China, . 
described  as  blooming  all  the  year  round.  Now,  from  these 
species  and  their  descendants,  naturally  or  artificially 
hybridised,  has  arisen  a  whole  host  of  seedlings,  many  of 
them  possessing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  invaluable 
quality  of  continuous  blooming  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
them  growing  and  you  keep  them  blooming,  for  every  eye 
or  leaf-bud  that  pushes  into  a  branch  produces  a  flower  or 
flowers. 

In  the  cultivation  of  ever-blooming  Eoses  it  is  a  point  of 
the  first  importance  to  avoid  drought.  Absence  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  arrests  growth,  and  without  growth  there  can  be 
no  flowers.  Watering  in  dry  weather  is  therefore  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  the  morning  is  recommended  as  the  best  time  for 
the  operation. 

Loudon,  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,”  published 
in  1822,  tells  us  that  the  royal  gardener  at  Monza  had  raised 
fifty  varieties  of  E.  indica,  and  there  are  in  the  Waltham 
Cross  Nurseries  at  the  present  day  scores  of  named  varieties 
and  thousands  of  unnamed  seedlings  from  the  same 
parentage.  These  creations,  as  some  have  called  them — 
but  for  which  I  think  the  word  “inventions”  would  be  a 
better  name — vary  much  in  character  and  quality,  but  are 
not  all  ever-blooming. 

The  Eiviera  Eoses  stand  in  the  opinion  of  some  as  the 
truest  representatives  of  these  ever-blooming  varieties,  but 
the  profusion  and  constancy  of  the  Eiviera  Eoses  are  due 
to  the  climate,  soil,  and  system  of  cultivation  rather  than  to 
the  varieties.  I  have  seen  the  Eoses  there'  at  their  best 
more  than  once,  and  could  find  very  few  differing  from 
those  grown  in  England,  and  while  the  profusion  of  branches 
and  flowers  is  overwhelming  in  its  appeal  to  the  eye  and 
mind,  I  conceive  that  we  could  only  realise  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  in  England  by  bringing  the  Eiviera  soil  and  climate 
with  the  Eiviera  Eoses.  Eurther,  we  have  many  fine 
varieties  which  the  growers  there  have  not,  and  never  have 
I  seen  there  individual  flowers  gifted  with  the  freshness  and 
bewitching  beauty  they  derive  from  the  cooler  and  moister 
climate  of  our  “  island  home.” 

I  think  few  will  question  the  assertion  that  the  Eose  is 
worthy  of  a  garden  to  itself  on  account  of  its  beauty,  variety, 
fragrance,  and  adaptability  to  the  numerous  forms  and  con¬ 
trivances  recognised  as  desirable  in  ornamental  gardening 
in  England.  But  it  is  not  of  the  “  Eose  garden  ”  as  a  thing 
by  itself  that  I  wish  to  speak  to-day.  I  pass  that  by  as  a 
desirable  object  of  admitted  interest  and  beauty.  I  wish 
on  the  present  occasion  to  show  that  Eoses  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  introduced  into  the  system  of  miscellaneous 
bedding  in  all  gardens,  large  or  small,  but  especially  in 
those  where,  for  want  of  space  or  numerous  other  reasons,  a 
separate  Eose  garden  cannot  be  realised. 

It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  obtained  a  group  of  Eoses 
of  various  colours  between  the  Tea-scented,  Chinese,  and 
Bourbon,  the  varieties  of  which  are  hardier  than  the  original 
Tea-scented,  and  which  bloom  continuously  from  June  till 
growth  is  arrested  by  the  autumn  frosts.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  are : — Aurora,  Boadicea,  Camoens, 
Chameleon,  Comtesse  Festetics  Hamilton,  Corallina, 
Dainty,  Empress  Alexandra  of  Eussia,  Enchantress,  Fairy 
Queen,  Fortuna,  G.  Nabonnand,  General  Schablikine, 
Gloire  des  Polyanthas,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay,  Madame  C.  P.  Strassheim,  Madame  Eugene 
Eesal,  Madame  Laurette  Messimy,  Mdlle.  Germaine  Eaud, 
Morning  Glow,  Papa  Gontier,  Princess  Alice  dO'  Monaco, 
Queen  Mab,  Salmonea,  Sulphurea,  The  Alexandra, 
Yvonne  Gravier. 


*  A  pjper  read  by  Wm.  Paul,  P.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  before  the  R.H.S.  Rose 
Conference.  Reprinted  from  the  Society’s  .Journal. 


Of  course,  in  speaking  of  “  ever-blooming  Eoses  for 
garden  decoration,”  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  will 
bloorn  all  the  year  round  in  this  climate  out  of  doors,  but 
they  will  do  so  if  removed  at  the  end  of  the  Eose  season  to 
the  warmth  and  shelter  of  glass  houses. 

Now,  there  are  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  see  but 
little  of  their  gardens  except  at  the  short  period  when  in 
residence  at  their  country  seats,  which  is,  with  many,  the 
late  summer  or  early  autumn,  and  at  that  season  these 
Eoses  may  be  had  in  their  fullest  beauty. 

The  process  of  cultivation  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and 
one  which  any  ordinary  workman  in  the  garden  may  be 
deputed  to  cai’ry  out.  If  the  prospective  position  of  these 
Eoses  is  defined  when  clearing  away  the  remnants  of  the 
summer  grouping  plants  (Geraniums,  &c.)  in  October,  these 
Eoses  may  be  made  to  take  their  place  from  other  out-of- 
door  positions,  or  they  may  be  obtained  by  purchase.  When 
planting,  leave  the  earth  rising  well  up  among  the  lower 
branches,  placing  small  branches  of  evergreens  among  them 
for  shelter  from  the  frost  and  cold  winds  of  winter.  This  is 
the  least  troublesome  way  of  realising  our  object,  and, 'as  a 
rule,  answers  perfectly ;  but,  although  these  Eoses  are  much 
hardier  than  the  old-fashioned  Tea-scented,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  how  they  might  fare  wholly  unprotected  in  the  open 
during  a  winter  of  more  than  common  severity.  But  should 
they  be  found  to  suffer  seriously  under  such  a  contingency 
it  would  cost  but  a  small  amount  of  money  and  labour  to 
repair  the  mischief. 

Here,  however,  is  another  and  a  safer,  although  I  could 
not  say  a  better,  plan.  Purchase  the  plants  in  small  pots 
in  May,  repot  them  in  June,  and  grow  them  on  either  under 
glass  or  in  the  open,  planting  them  out  with  the  bedding 
plants  in  the  May  following.  Under  this  management,  if 
the  early  flowers  (June)  are  not  wanted,  it  is'a  good  plan  to 
pinch  the  flower-buds  out  when  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pea,  taking  care  not  to  remove  or  injure  any  of  the  leayes. 
Dig  the  plants  up  after  the  summer  and  autumn  blooming, 
repot  and  remove  to  shelter,  reintroducing  them  to  any 
position  in  the  flower  garden  in  the  fo. lowing  spring. 

Of  course  I  am  assuming  that  in  the  preliminary  stages 
of  cultivation  the  ordinary  care  and  attention  of  good  gar¬ 
dening  are  practised.  Into  this  I  need  not  enter  here. 
Nothing  more  is  required  to  ensure  brilliant  masses  of 
flowers  that  will  vie  with  any  denizens  of  the  garden,  and 
last  longer  in  an  attractive  form  than  many  of  them. 

- - - 


Plant  Lists  and  Guides, 

The  following  are-  on  sale  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew  (Money  orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Kew  Post  Office  to 
W.  Watson,  Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew);  — 

Key  Plan  and  Index  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

5th  ed.  1900.  Price  2d.  Post  free  2id. 

Official  Guide  to  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botamy.  No.  2 : 
Monocotyledons  and  Cry^ptogams.  1894.  Price  4d.  Post 
free  5d. 

Official  Guide  to  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany.  No.  3: 
Timbers.  2nd  ed.,  revised  and  augmented.  1893.  Price 
3d.  Post  free  4d.  » 

Official  Guide  to  the  North  Gallery.  5th  ed.,  revised  and  aug¬ 
mented.  1892.  Price  4d.  Post  free  5B1. 

Hand-list  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  Grown  in  Arboretum  (excluding 
Coniferse).  2nd.ed.  1902.  Price  Is.  3d.  Post  free ;  Inland, 
Is.  7d.  ;  foreign  and  colonial.  Is.  lOd.  Part  II.  (1st  ed.) : 
Gamopetalm  to  Monocotyledons.  1896.  Price  Is.  Post- 

free  IS'.  2^d.  .  ,  -r,  1 

Hand-list  of  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Gardens.  1895.  Price  6d.  Post  free  Ud. 

Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens. 
2nd  ed.  1902.  Price  Is.  9d.  Post  free:  Inland,  2s.  2d.; 
foreign  and  colonial,  2s.  6d.  Cloth  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 
Po.st  free:  Inland,  2&.  lid.  ;  foreign  and  colonial,  3s.  3d. 
Hand-li.st  of  Orchids  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  1896. 

Price  6d.  Post  free  8d.  •  i  t>  i 

Hand-list  of  Tender  Monocotyledons  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Gardens.  1897.  Price  9d.  Post  free  ll^d.  ■ 

Hand-lists  of  Orchids  and  Tender  Monocotyledons  in  one  volume, 
cloth  boards.  Price  2s.  Post  free  2s.  l^d.  ,  n 

Hand-list  of  Tender  Dicotyledons  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens. 
1899.  Price  2s.  6d.  Post  free  :  Inland,  2s.  lOd. ;  foreign 
and  colonial,  2s.  lid.  Cloth  boards,  price  3s.  Post  free ; 
Inland,  3s.  4d.  ;  foreign  and  colonial,  3s.  5d.  ^  .  in 

Myoologio  Flora  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  1897.  Price  4d. 
Post  free  Sd. 
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Some  jfamous  (Bavbens. 

A  Holiday  Tour  by  a  Southern  Gardener. 


Having  recently  had  an  engagement  to  read  an  essay 
before  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  and  Avhich  body  assembled  in  strong  force 
at  the  meeting,  the  subsequent  discussion  on  my  paper  being 
of  a  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  character,  I  should  like, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  tender  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
Reading  gardeners  on  having  in  their  ranks  so  many  practical 
gardeners  of  well  known  ability,  and  to  its  capable  manage¬ 
ment. 

I  would  also  crave  a  brief  space  in  which  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  some  fine  gardens  in 
the  Reading  district,  and  which  I  was  privileged  to  visit. 
To  the  casual  observer,  December  is  not  an  ideal  month  for 
an  inspection  of  gardens,  but  all  true  lovers  of  our  fascinating 
craft  are  at  one  with  the  poet  who  declares  that  good  is 
found  in  everything.  In  the  newly  trenched  plots  even,  his 
mental  vision  discerns  in  the  disintegrating  and  fertilising 
agencies  in  operation  on  the  hitherto  latent  constituents  in 
the  soil,  the  rich  harvest  to  be  ultimately  gleaned.  In  the 
case  of  hardy  fruit  trees,  stamped  with  the  hall  mark  of  good 
cultivation,  he  detects  in  embryonic  stage  fruits  of  the 
autumn.  In  herbaceous  borders,  in  which  now  alone  the 
labels  are  conspicuous  to  the  ocidar  organs,  he  descries  r, 
host  of  floral  treasures,  friends  old  and  new,  that  a  genial 
spring  will  waken  into  life  and  beauty  in  endless  variety, 
affording  infinite  delight. 

Wokefield  Park,  Mortimer. 

Avas  my  first  selection.  The  ornate  mansion,  of  quite  palatial 
proportions,  and  possessing  historical  associations,  stands 
on  a  slight  eminence  surrounded  by  a  park  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  considerable  extent,  containing  some  splendid 
specimen  trees,  and  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Alfred 
Palmer,  Esq.  Contemplating  on  the  decadence  of  many 
fine  old  gardens,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  record  that  this 
gentleman  has  the  true  love  of  horticulture  at  heart,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  gardens  here  are  being  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled,  AV'hich  renovations  and  all  proposed 
improvements  effected,  they  Avill  rank  amongst  the  finest  in 
the  county. 

In  the  short  space  of  tAVO  years  Avonders  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  An  additional  large  plot  of  land  is  being  trenched 
to  enlarge  the  existing  kitchen  garden,  and  as  a  supplement 
to  the  hardy  fruit  quarters.  In  this  soil  of  rather  heavy 
texture,  light  stable  manure,  leaves,  and  wood  ash  are  well 
incorporated.  On  either  side  of  the  long  and  broad  central 
Avalk  herbaceous  borders  aaGII  be  formed.  In  the  glass  depart¬ 
ment  the  somewhat  obsolete  houses  have  been  replaced  by 
those  of  typical  modern  style,  fitted  with  neAvest  appliances 
for  facilitating  and  rendering  economical  attention  to  all 
necessary  operations.  A  long  corridor  connects  the  plant 
houses  on  either  side.  This  Avas  very  gay  Avith  specimen 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  Avhilst  above  these,  exceptionally 
fine  plants  of  the  ever-popular  Begonia  Gloire  de  Loi*raine 
Avere  suspended.  The  houses  Avere  a  perfect  floral  Eldorado, 
and  the  goddess  Chloris  appears  to  have  plied  her  magic 
Avand  here  to  admirable  purpose. 

A  house  of  Cyclamens  in  full  bloom  were  conspicuous 
for  their  perfect  foliage,  floAver  stems  stiff  and  erect,  and  no 
attenuation,  Avere  the  best  cultivated  plants  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  Poinsettias  Avere  simply  siiperb,  large  specimen  plants 
Avith  foliage  to  the  pots,  and  having  graridly  developed  bracts, 
l^in  over.  Salvia  splendens  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  both 
groAvn  to  perfection,  vied  Avith  each  other  for  premier 
position.  Primulas  of  the  various  types  are  also  extensively 
AA'ell  grown.  In  the  stoves,  by  avoiding  the  too  prevalent 
system  of  croAvding,  every  plant  w’as  perfect  in  contour  and 
natural  habit.  A  notable  plant  AA’as  a  huge  Euchaiis 
ainazonica  Avith  many  spikes,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
state  it  has  been  unmolested  at  the  roots  for  many  years, 
and  never  fails  to  flower  profusely.  Some  grand  types  of 
Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  Avith  very  strong  scapes,  boldly 
asserted  themselves. 

Orchids  Avere  represented  by  the  very  pleasing  Cattleya 
labiata  and  Dendrobiums  formosum,  Wardianum,  and 
crassinoide.  Coelogynes  and  many  others  promised  a  Avealth 
of  blossom  later  on.  A  fine  batch-of  Cinerarias  and  thousands 
of  forced  bulbs  in  variety  will  soon  be  in  evidence.  In  the 
vineries,  from  canes  planted  but  eighteen  months,  were 
grand  clusters  of  Appley  ToAvers  and  Alicante  Grapes  in 


shapely  bunches  and  Avell  finished,  nothing  lacking.  In  the 
Avhole  of  my  professional  experience  never  have  I  seen  a 
finer  display  of  plants  in  bloom  in  our  dull  Avinter  months 
than  at  Wokefield.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  generous 
outlay  of  capital,  and  to  the  calm  and  deliberate,  as  aa’cII  as 
able,  head  gardener,  Mr.  Woolford,  and  to  the  labours  of 
his  enthusiastic  henchman  (Mr.  W.  Blake),  Avho  rigidly 
carries  out  every  minute  detail — so  potent  in  achieving 
success. 

Strathfieldsaye. 

I  had  long  desired  to  see  Strathfieldsaye,  Avhich  Avas 
my  next  place  of  call.  Here  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  Avorthy  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  redoubtable  McHattie,  met  us  in  a  most  cordial 
manner.  As  I  vieAved  the  vastness  and  beauty  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  demesne,  I  Avas  led  to  involuntarily  exclaim,  “  AVhat  a 
fitting  national  reward  is  this  for  the  great  conqueror  whose 
long  list  of  victories  culminated  at  b’oody  AVaterloo !  ”  A 
brief  description  of  the  Coniferse,  floAvering  trees  and  shrubs. 
Avould  entail  a  long  article,  and  unfortunately  time  did  not 
admit  our  seeing  the  famed  Wellingtonia  avenue  ;  but  on. 
the  lavAm  there  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  this  counti’y. 
The  magnificent  Elm  avenue,  in  Avhich  Beech  has  more 
recently  alternately  been  planted,  has,  even  at  this  season, 
a  dignified  and  imposing  appearance. 

In  the  “  American  Garden,”  amongst  other  fine  subjects, 
the  noted  Kalmias  Avere  growing  luxuriantly,  and  Avere  full 
of  floAver  buds.  Perhaps  the  most  noteAvoithy  features  under- 
glass  Avere  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Here  one  sees, 
hundreds  of  yards  of  Peach  cases  Avith  trees  in  robust  health,, 
having  medium-sized  Avood,  all  beautifully  trained  and  ladeiv 
Avith  floAver  buds.  Grapes  are  also  groAvn  Avell  and  in 
quantity.  In  one  of  the  stores  Avere  some  good  Pine-apples 
approaching  maturity,  also  some  clean  Gardenias. 
Calanthes  are  superbly  groAvn,  AAuth  bulbs  over  a  foot  long, 
producing  spikes  of  sixty  and  seventy  floAvers,  in  both  the 
Veitchi  and  vestita  oculata  giganteum  types. 

In  other  houses  Avere  miscellaneous  subjects,  all  Avell 
groAvn.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  some  exceptionally  strong 
Freesias,  resembling  Gladioli  in  length  of  foliage.  In  pits 
there  were  1,100  Princess  of  Wales  Violet,  all  groAvn  in  No.  12 
pots  (12in),  and  noAvhere  have  I  seen  grander  plants  or 
flowers.  A  feAv  fine  Chrysanthemums  adorned  the  spacious 
conservatory.  In  addition  to  AA-ell-trained  trees  of  v-arious 
hardy  fruits  on  the  Avails,  a  large  area  in  the  garden  is 
clevoted  to  them.  Mr.  Nicholls  not  only  brings  AA-ith  him  here 
a  ripe  experience  gleaned  in  good  establishments,  but  is 
a  man  possessing  indomitable  energy  and  resourcefulness. 

Park  Place,  Henley. 

In  passing  through  the  quiet  streets  of  Henley  and  the 
now  comparatively  deserted  Father  Thames,  it  Avas  difl&cult 
to  realise  that  in  a  feAv  months  both  Avould  be  teeming  Avith 
gay  visitors,  a  combination  of  gallantry  and  beauty,  to 
Avitness  contesting  struggles  in  which  stamina,  muscle,  and 
skill  play  a  prominent  part  in  this  the  great  ”  Avater  Derby  ’’ 
of  the  year. 

Park  Place  is  a  charming  domain,  OAAUied  by  a  lady  Avhosfr 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  are  widely  knoAA'n.  The 
mansion  and  grounds  stand  on  a  comnranding  site,  from 
Avhich  a  splendid  panorama,  both  of  its  immediate  environ¬ 
ment  and  surrounding  country,  opens  up  to  vieAV.  There 
are  ample  evidences  here  that  a  lavish  expenditure  of  Avealth 
has  been  employed  in  laying  out  the  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  and  the  semi-AA’ild  garden,  which  is  a  fine  feature. 
Many  rare  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  find  a, 
home,  and  are  in  thriving  condition,  the  Avhole  estate  forming 
a  picturesque  landscape. 

A  quantity  of  hardy  fruits  are  cultiA-ated,  and  the  vegetable 
quarters  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  glass  department 
adjoining  the  laAvns  is  ornamental,  and  might  be  practically 
termed  a  range  of  Avinter  gardens,  their  position  in  the  midst 
of  grass,  Roses,  and  shrubs  having  a  pleasing  effect.  Palms 
in  variety  and  the  usual  decorative  plants  are  the  occupants. 
The  rarer  fruits,  such  as  Oranges,  Lemons,  Shaddocks,  and 
the  pretty  Diospyros  Kaki,  are  Avell  groAvn  in  some  of  these. 
Other  ranges  of  glass  contain  Ferns  and  Cypripediums,  the 
latter  floAvering  freely.  One  house  is  devoted  to  Begonia 
(51oire  de  Lon'aine,  all  Avell  groAvn,  and  the  best  specimens 
of  Turnford  Hall  that  I  srav  in  my  travels. 

It  is  here  that  an  idea  has  been  put  into  practice  which 
may  cause  quite  a  revolution  in  Potato  culture,  AA'hich  is 
the  production  of  ncAV  tubers  from  the  previous  year's  seed 
by  keeping  them  in  a  dark  place  and  covering  slightly  Avith 
fine  dry  soil.  No  root  action  nor  top  groAvth  is  made,  and 
the  young  tubers  cluster  closely  around  the  parent,  Avlr.ch 
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will  yield  three  crops,  and  a  succession  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  the  ivell-known  chief 
here,  and  late  vice-chairman  of  the  Reading  Gardeners 
Society,  who  has  also  a  good  knowledge  of  British  flora, 
placed  some  of  the  young  tubers  before  us  at  the  welcome 
and  hospitable  refection  to  which  he  invited  us,  and  we  found 
them  quite  equal  to  those  secured  by  ordinary  methods. 

Here  also  is  adopted  a  practice  of  annually  bringing 
together  all  the  past  and  present  employes  at  Park  Place. 
Such  gatherings  must  be  conducive  to  incalculable  good, 
keeping  alive  the  interest  in  each  other  and  their  respective 
spheres  of  labour.  Many  pleasant  reminiscences  of  past 
events  and  triumphs  won  under  their  old  chief  and  friend 
comeback.  Mr.  Stanton’s  labours  in. his  great  charge  are 
considerably  lightened  by  his  capable  foreman,  Mr.  Powel, 
who  so  actively  co-ordinates  with  him,  and  it  will  be  no 
betrayal  of  confidence  to  state  that  the  latter  gentleman 
is  already  the  head  gardener  designated  when  in  a  short  j 
time  the  former  resigns  his  charge  to  take  over  the  super-  | 
vision  of  the  farms..  The  mental  culture  of  employes  here  I 
is  strenuously  cared  for ;  a  beautifully  fitted  up  room,  with  ' 
an  extensive  list  of  gardening  works  and  all  the  weekly  ; 
hoiticiiltural  periodicals  of  the  day,  are  provided.  j 

Greenlands,  Henley.  I 

I  was  also  privileged  to  visit  this  place,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.  Everything  here  is  on  a  princely  j 
scale  in  all  phases  of  gardening.  There  is  no  mere  dabbling  i 
in  units,  but  many  of  the  subjects  are  cultivated  by  thou-  ; 
sands.  Mr.  Perkins,  the  head  gardener,  a  man  of  well-  i 
known  ability,  is  fast  acquiring  fame  both  as  a  raiser  of  j 
Chrysanthemums  of  sterling  merit,  and  as  a  large  grower  j 
and  exhibitor.  With  the  exception  of  a  late  batch  not  yet  ! 
in  evidence,  we  regretted  that  they  were  cut  down  at  the  j 
time  of  our  visit.  ,  i 

The  glass  structures  are  large  and  numerous,  and  are  | 
well  furnished.  In  one  of  the  greenhouses  were  some  very  j 
robust  Clivias  raised  here,  which,  we  were  informed,  em-  ; 
braced  some  specially  good  forms  ;  the  same  remark  apply-  : 
ing  to  some  grand  new  Anthuriums  with  spathes  of  distinct  i 
shades.  A  succession  of  Lily  of  the  V'alley  plants  (marvels  | 
of  good  culture)  is  kept  up.  A.  few  Orchids  were  in  flower. 
CMttleya  labiata  being  again  to  the  fore,  with  the  pretty  j 
Lselia  pumila,  and  some  fine  plants  of  the  curious  Schom-  | 
burgkia  tibicinus  had  flower  spikes  8ft  in  length.  A  grand 
lot  of  Coelogyne  cristata  filled  a  cool  house.  Peaches  under  I 
glass  have  several  long  houses  devoted  to  them,  and  the  ! 
trees  are  well  grown.  In  the  vineries  a  few  Muscats  and  j 
other  Grapes  were  still  hanging.  In  one  of  the  Peach  houses  j 
there  was  a  batch  of  the  St.  Joseph  Strawberry  already  in  j 
fruit,  and.  indeed,  a  succession  of  these  from  the  last  , 
gathering  in  open  quarters  had  been  kept  up.  Seven  thou-  i 
sand  plants  in  other  varieties  will  be  forced  during  the  : 
coming  spidng.  i 

Many  hardy  fruit  crops  failed  last  year,  but  there  appears  , 
to  have  been  iro  dearth  here,  as  inspection  of  the  fruit-room 
proved,  Apples  of  good  quality  being  in  abundance.  Dark¬ 
ness  setting  in  precluded  our  seeing  others  of  the  salient 
features  of  this  establishment. 

Oxford  and  County  Council  Work. 

My  tour  also  extended  into  this  unique  city  to  fidfil  a 
long-promised  engagement  to  visit  an  old  friend  there,  Mr. 

S.  Heaton,  staff-instructor  in  horticulture  and  agricidture  to 
the  Oxford  County  Council.  This  gentleman  possesses  an 
ardent  love  and  aptitude  for  the  important  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  brings  to  bear  unceasing  energy  and  also 
a  wide  knowledge  in  all  that  appertains  to  horticulture.  I 
visited  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  which,  in  every  point 
of  view,  is  w’orthy  of  this  grand  city.  I  observed  it  was 
found  necessary  to  protect  Ceanothus  azureus  and  Garrya 
elliptica,  which  farther  south  are  quite  hardy.  [And  also  in 
Scotland.- -Ed.]  We  also  spent  an  hour  in  the  charming 
grounds  of  several  of  the  colleges,  which  are  well  cared  for  ; 
went  dowur  the  famed  Addison’s  Walk  ;  visited  the 
renowned  Bodleian  Library,  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
and  the  Eadclyffe  Gallery.  It  is  an  oft-reiterated 
phrase,  “  See  Venice  and  die  ”  ;  but  see  some  other 
cities  and  live,  I  exclaim  ;  live  to  see  Oxford,  to  con¬ 
template  on  its  magnificent  hoary  splendours,  contemplate 
the  vast  influence  men  educated  here,  for  Church  and  State, 
have  had  in  making  the  world’s  history,  and,  further,  reflect 
on  the  mighty  potentialities  it  will  wield  in  controlling  the 
future  destinies  of  nations  and  empires — and  Venice  may  be  • 
forgotten. — A  Southern  Gardener. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Committees, 

1903-1904. 

The  objects  of  the  Coimaittees  are:  (1)  To  encourage  the 
production  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits,  flowers, 
decorative  plants,  and  vegetables  by  examining  and  reporting 
upon  the  merits  of  such  as  may  he  submitted  to  them  for  the 
purpose.  (2)  To  collect  and  disseminate  trustworthy  information 
respecting  the  adaptability  of  particular  kinds  of  fruits,  flower, s. 
and  plants  to  the  varied  conditions  of  soil,  locality,  &c.j  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  (3)  To  report,  for  publication  in  the 
‘  Journal”  of  the  Society  (.see  page  34),  on  all  fruits,  flowers, 
plants,  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Society’, s  Gardens  at 
Chiswick,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  or  experiment,  and  on 
object-s  exhibited  at  the  meetings. 

Scientific  Committee  {E'iiallUhed  Man  1S6S). 

CH.vinil.lx.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B,,  F.E.S.,  V.M.H.,  Soniiingdale. 

Vice  Chairmex. — Foster,  Sir  Michael,  K.C.B.,  V.M.H.,  M.F..  Sec.  R.S.,  Grrab 
Shelford,  Cambridge:  Masters,  Maxweil  T.,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Mount. 
Avenue,  Ealing  W.  ;  Thiselton-Dyer,  Sir  William  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S..  Kevv. 
Hox.  Secret.iry. — Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henhow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.  80,  Holland 
Park,  W. 

Baker,  F.  J.,  A.R.C.S.,  Shipley  Milks,  Meopham. 

Baker,  J.  G.,  F.R.S. ,  V.M.H. ,  3,  Cumiterland  Road.  Kew. 

Balfour,  Prof.  I.  B.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  Botanic  Gaiahns,  Edinburgh 
Bateson,  W.,  F.R.S.,  Merton  House,  Giantchestcr.  Camlis. 

Bennett-Poe,  John  T.,  V.M.H.,  29,  Ashley  Place,  Westminster. 

Bidgood,  J.,  The  High  School,  Gateshead. 

Bonavia,  Dr.  E.,  Westwood,  Richmond  Road,  Wmthing. 

Boulger,  Professor  G.  S.,  3,  The  Vineyard,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Bowles,  E.  Augustus,  Myddelton  House,  Waltham  Cross. 

Brown,  Dr.  Horace,  F.R.S.,  52,  Nevern  Square,  Kensington,  S.W. 

Burbidge,  F.  W.,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin 
Champion,  G.  C.,  Horsell,  Worthing. 

Chapman,  H.  J.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Chittenden,  F.  ,T.,  Technical  Laborator.v,  Chelmsford. 

Church,  Professor  A.  H.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Shelsley,  Kew  Gardens. 

Cooke,  M.  C.,  V.M.H.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  53,  Castle*  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 
Darwin,  Francis,  F'.R.S.,  Wychfield,  Huntingdorr  Road,  Canrbridge. 

Davidson,  H.  C.,  Fanrrers,  Wickham  Bishops,  Esse.x. 

Dod,  Rev.  C.  Wolley,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire. 

Douglas,  James,  V.M.H.,  Great  Bookharrr,  Surrey. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  F.L.S.,  11,  Shaa  Road,  Acton,  W. 

Durrean,  F.  Martin,  1,  Crescent  Road,  South  Park,  Reigate. 

Ellacombe,  Rev.  Canon,  V.M.H.,  Bittorr,  Bristol. 

Elwes,  H.  J.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  Coltsborne,  Andoversford.  Glos. 

Englelreart,  Rev.  G.  H.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  V.M.H..  Little  Clarendon,  D'nton,  Wilts. 
Farmer,  Prof.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  Royal  College  (jf  Science,  South  Kensington. 

Fraser,  John.  F.L.S.,  4,  Willow  Cottages,  Kew. 

Godmari,  F.  DirCane,  F.R.S.,  10,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Ciordori,  George,  V.M.H.,  Endsleigh,  Priory  Park,  Kew. 

Groom,  Professor  Percy,  F.L.S.,  Hollywood,  Eghatrr. 

Hartog,  Professor,  D.Sc,,  M.A.,  Queerr's  College,  Cork, 

Holmes,  E.  Morell,  E’.L.S.,  Ruthven,  Severroaks. 

Hooper,  Cecil,  Highlands,  Swanlcy. 

Houston,  D.,  F.L.S..  Ro.val  College  of  Sc  erree,  Dirblin. 

Hurst,  Captairr  C.,  Burbage  Grove,  Hinckley. 

Im  Thrrrn,  E.  F.,  C.B. 

Lirrdsay,  R..  Kaimes  Lodge,  Murrajfrekl,  N.B, 

Lleweljm,  Sir  J.  T.  D.,  Bart.,  D.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Penllergaer,  Swarrsea. 

Lyrrch,  R.  Irwin.  A.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Carrrbridge. 

Masses,  George,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  Gateacre,  Sandycornbe  Road,  Kew. 

Mawles’,  Ed.,  Rosebank,  Berkharrrsted. 

McLachlan,  R.,  F.R.S.,  Westvrew,  Clarendon  Road,  Lewisharrr.  S.E. 

Michael,  A.  D.,  F.L.S.,  9,  Cadogan  Mansions,  Sloane  Sqirare,  S.W, 

Morris,  D.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  D.Sc.,  Imperial  Agricultural  D.-partrnent  f-.r 
the  West  Indies,  Barbados. 

Muller,  Hugo,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  13,  Park  Square  East,  Regent's  Park. 

Murraj',  George,  F.R.S.,  Natural  History  Mirseum,  S.W. 

Newstead,  Robert,  F.E.S.,  Grosvenor  Museirnr,  Chester. 

Nicholson,  Geo.,  A.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  37.  Larklreld  Road,  Richrnorrd. 

O’Brien,  James,  V.M.H.,  Harrow-on-the'Hill. 

Odell,  J.  W.,  The  Grove,  Stanrnore,  Middlesex. 

Oliver,  F.  W.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  2,  The  Vale,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Plowright,  C.  B.,  F.L.S.,  7,  King  Street,  King’s  Lyrrrr. 

Rendle,  Dr.  A.  B.,  Natural  History  Mirseirrn.  S.W. 

Russell,  W.  J.,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.,  34,  Up)rer  Hamiltorr  Terrace,  N.W. 

Salmon,  Ernest  S.,  Charlton  House,  Kew. 

Saunders,  Geo.  S.,  20,  Dents  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Scott,  D.  H.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S..  The  Old  Palace,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Scott-Elliot,  Professor  6.  F.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Fore  House,  Kilbarchati. 

Renfrewshire. 

Shea,  Charles  E..  The  Eltns,  Foots  Cray.  Kent. 

Smith,  William  G.,  Ph.D.':  Yorkshire  College.  Leeds. 

Smith,  Worthington  D.,  F.L.k,  121,  High  Street,  Durrstable. 

Sutton,  A.  W.,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  Readirrg. 

Vertclr,  H.  J..  F.L.S.,  34,  Redcliffe  Gardens.  South  Kensington. 

Ward,  Professor  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  Botanical  Laboratory,  Cambridge. 

Worsdell,  W.  C.,  Jodrell  Laboratory,  Royal  Garden.s,  Kew. 

Worsley,  A.,  Marrdeville  House,  Isleworth. 

Fruit  and  ’Vegetable  Committee  (EstabHthe  I  May  7th,  IfJi). 
Chairman. — Bunyard,  Geo.,  V.M.H,,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Vice-Chairmen. -^Balderson.  H.,  Coraier  Hail,  Htmel  Hemp.stead  :  Pearson,  H., 
Hucknall  Road,  Nottingham. 

Secretary.— Wright,  S.  T.,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Basham,  J.,  Fairoak,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon. 

Bates,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Cross  Deep,  Twickenhanr. 

Beckett,  E..  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Castle,  R.  Lewis,  Ridgmont,  Aspley  Guise. 

Cheal,  Joseph,  Lowfield,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Coomber.  T.,  The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monrnoirth. 

Crump,  W.,  V.M.H.,  Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  Malvern 
Dean,  A..  62,  Richmond  Road.  Kingston,  ,S.W, 

Divers.  W.  H.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens.  Grantliarn. 

Esling,  H.,  Hillview,  Croft  Road,  Carshaltcn. 

Fyfe,  W..  Lockinge  Park  Gardens.,  Wlrntage. 

Gibson,  J.,  Danesfield,  Marlow. 

Goodacre,  J.  H.,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Dcrl.)j'. 
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Fruit  and  YQgetable  Committee  (continued). 

IftS'nldfii,  M  Xoith  Vitw,  Frome,  Soineiset. 

.hiques.  J.,  Found  Street,  Wendover,  Tiiiie:. 

Keif,  (leo..  The  Gardens,  Soutli  Villa,  Kfg-t.uCs  I’alk,  X.W.' 

Lane,  Fi^ed  Q.,  Berkhamsled. 

■Maekellar,  A.,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

Markham,  H.,  Wrotham  Fark  Gardens,  High  Barnet, 

Maycacli,  G.  H.,  Luton  Hoo  Park  Gardens,  Beds. 

Mplndoe,  James,  V.M.H.,  Hiittoir  Hall  Garden.s,  Guisborouglr. 

Melville,  A.,  Moulton  Paddock  Gardens,  Newmarket. 

Miles,  G.  T. ,  Mj’conrbe  Abbey  Gardens,  High  Wycombe. 

Molyneu.x,  E.,  Y.M.H.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  W.olrham. 

Mortimer,  ,S.,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Nix,  Charles  G.  A.,  Tilgate,  Crawler-. 

Norman,  G.,  V.M.H.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield. 

Pope,  W.,  Higlrclere  Gardens,  Newbury. 

Poupart,  W’.,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickenharn. 

Reynolds,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Gunner  shut y  Park,  Acton,  W. 

Rivers,  H.  Somers,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Sirritlr,  -James,  V.M.H.,  The  Gardens,  M<rr  rrrore,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Thomas,  Owen,  V.M.H.,  25,  Waldeck  Road,  Ealirtg. 

Veitchj  J.  H.,  F.L.S.,  Kirrg’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Veiten,  F.  C.  M.,  J.P.,  New  North  Road,  Exeter. 

Willard,  .Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 

Woodward,  G.,  Barham  Coirrt  Gardens,  Testorr,  Maidstone. 

M  j-ight,  H.  J.,  32,  Dault  Road,  Warrdsworth,  ,S.W. 

Mythes,  G.,  V.M.H.,  Syon  House  Gardeirs,  Brerrtford. 

Floral  Committee  (Established  June  cm,  1859}, 

C'HAIKM.'iN. — Marshall,  Williarrr,  Auchirrraith,  Bexley. 

Vice  Cn.AiRMEN. — May,  H.  B.,  Hyson's  Larre,  Edmonton;  Paul,  George.  V.3I.H  , 
Cheshunt  ;  Shea,  Charles  E.,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray. 

Secretary. — Humphreys,  T.,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. 

Bain,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Burford  Lodge,  Dork'ng. 

Baker-,  W.  G.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford. 

Barnes,  N.  F.,  Eaton  Gardens,  Chester. 

Barr,  W.,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,.C. 

Blick,  Chas.,  The  Warren,  Hayes  Common,  Beckeijham. 

Cook,  E.  T.,  24,  Addison  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 

Cutbirsh,  H.  J.,  Highgate,  N. 

Cirthbertson,  W.,  Orpington. 

Dean,  R.,  V.M.H.,  42,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Dixbn,  C.,  Holland  Horrse  Gardens,  Kensington. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  11,  Shaa  Road.  Acton.  W. 

Fielder,  C.  R.,  The  Gardens,  North  Mymrrrs  Park,  Hatfidcl. 

P'itt,  J.  H.,  The  Frythe  Gardens,  Welwyn. 

Fraser,  John,  F.L.,S.,  4,  Willow  Cottages,  Kew. 

Gordon,  G.,  T.M.H.,  Endsleigh,  Priory  Park,  Kew. 

Green,  Johtr,  Norfolk  House,  Dereharn. 

Howe,  W.,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streathanr  Corrrrnon. 

James,  W.  J.,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal.  Slough. 

Jeffries,  C.,  4'7,  W’hitestile  Road,  Brerrtford. 

Jenkins,  E.  H.,  Queen's  Road,  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 

Jennings,  J.,  Ascott  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Jones,  11.  J.,  Ryecroft,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Kerr,  R.  Wilson,  Basnett  Street,  Liverpool. 

Knowles,  C.  W.,  Bagshot  Park  Gardens,  Bag.shot. 

McLeod,  J.,  Dover  House  Gardens,  Roeharnpton. 

Mawley,  E.,  Rosebank,  Berkhanrster. 

Nicholsorr,  G.,  V.M.H.,  35,  Larkfleld  Road,  Richmond. 

Nix,  John  Ashburner,  Tilgate,  Crawlej-. 

Notcutt,  R.  C.,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Page-Roberts,  Rev.  F.,  Halstead  Rectory,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Pearson,  C.  E. ,  Lowdham,  Nottingharrr. 

Ferry,  Amos,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchrnore  Hill,  N.  h 
Rerrthe,  G.,  Wensleydale,  Hanworth  Road,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Salter,  C.  J.,  Woodhatoh  Gardens,  Reigate. 

Thomson,  W.  P.,  25,  Bollo  Larre,  Chiswick,  W. 

Turner  H.,  V.M.H.,  Slough. 

Walker,  J.,  Ham  Common,  Surrej-. 

Wallace,  R.  W.,  Kilnfleld,  Colchester. 

Orchid  Committee  (Estallid.ed  March  30th,  1SS9}. 

Chairman.— Veitch,  H.  J.,  F.L.S.,  King's  Road.  Chelsea,  8.W. 

J  iCE-toAiRMEsr.— Fowler,  J.  Gurney,  Glebeland,  Woodford;  Cookson,  Norman  C. 
Oakwood,  Wylam-orr-Tjrre  ;  Schroder,  Baron  Sir  Henry,  Bart  VMH  The 
Dell,  Staines.  '  '  '*■ 

Hon.  Secretary-.— O'Brien,  James,  V.M.H.,  Mar  ian,  Harrow-nn  the-Hill 
Ashton,  F.  W.,  Southgate,  N. 

.\8hworth,  E.,  Harelleld  Hall,  Wilnrslow,  Clrtshiic 
Balfour-,  Professor-  Bayley,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  Edinbui gli. 

Ballarrtine,  H.,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Staines. 

Bilney,  W.  A.,  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge. 

Bond,  T.,W.,  Elstead  House  Gardens,  Godalrrring. 

Boxall,  W.,  V  M.II.,  186,  Brook  Road,  Upper  Claptorr. 

Broornan-White,  R.,  Arddarroch,  Garelochhead.  N.B. 

Chapman,  H.  J.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  Nor thurrrber laud. 

Charleswor-th,  J.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Colmarr,  J.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Cobb,  W.,  33,  Broadwater-  Dowrr,  Titnbridge  Wells. 

Cookson,  Norman  0.,  Oakwood,  Wj-larrr,  Northirmbf rland. 

Crawshay,  tie  Barri,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Douglas,  James,  V.M.H.,  Edenside,  Gr-eat  Bookhanr. 

Fetling,  C.  H.,  Southgate  Hoirse,  Sorrthgate,  N. 

Gleeson,  M.,  Warren  House  Garderrs,  Stanrnore. 

Hill,  E.,  Tring  Park  Gardens,  Tring. 

Hislop,  A.,  Bletchley  Park  Gardens,  Bletchlej-. 

Latham,  W.  B.,  Botanic  Garderrs,  Birmingham. 

Law-Schofleld,  Captain  G.  W.,  New  Hall  Hey,  Rawtens'all. 

Little,  H.,  Baronshalt,  The  Barons,  East  Twickenham. 

MacBean,  A.  A.,  Cooksbrrdge,  Sussex. 

Moore,  F.  W.,  V.M.H.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasrtevin,  Dublin 
Moore,  G.  F.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on  tbe-Water-.  Glos. 

Odell,  J.  W.,  The  Grove,  Stanrnore,  Middlesex. 

Pitt,  H.  T.,  Rosslyn,  57,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Pollett,  H.  M.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Potter,  J.  Wilson,  Elmwood,  Park  Hill  Road,  C'roydorr. 

Rehder,  Frank,  29,  Mincirrg  Lane,  E.C. 

Sander,  F.,  V.M.H.,  St,  Albans. 

Thompson,  W.,  AValtorr  Grarrge  Garderrs.  Stone,  jStatfs. 

Thorne,  F.  J.,  The  Gardens,  Sunnirtgdale  Park,  Berks. 

Tr-acy,  H.  A.,  Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickerrlram. 

Wellesley,  Francis,  Westfield,  Worthing.  1 

White,  W.  H.,  Burford  Lodge  Gardens,  D  -king. 

Young,  W.  H.,  Clare  Lawn  Garder-e,  Eas"  sen,  S.W. 


Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee  (EitallUhed  1885). 

Ma.v,  Djson’s  Lane,  Edmorrtorr. 

VICE-C^HAIRMEN.— Baker,  J.  G.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.IL,  3.  Cumberland  Road.  Kew. 
Bermett-Poe,  John  T.,  V.M.IL,  29,  Ashley  Place,  S.W.  ;  Dod,  Rev.  C. 
\\oUey,  M..4',  V..\I.H.,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire;  Engleheart,  Rev. 
^  ^  j  Little  Clarendon,  Dinton. 

Hon.  Secretarv. — Cirrtis,  C.  H.,  68,  Whitestile  Road,  Brentford. 

Barr,  R.,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Boscawetr,  Horr.  J.,  Tregye,  Fetranwell.  Corrrwall. 

Bourne,  Rev.  ,S.  E.,  Dur«!torr  Vicarage,  Lirrcolrr. 

Burbidge,  F.  W.,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Cammell,  G.  H.,  Brookfield  Manor,  Hetbersage.  Sheffield. 

Copeland,  W^.  F.  M.,  Kibblestone  Hall,  Stone.  Staffs. 

Cowan,  C.  \\.,  Dalhousie  Castle,  Borrnvrigg,  Midlothiarr. 

Dean,  R.,  V.M.H.,  42,  Ranelagh  Road',  Ealing. 

Digby,  Rev.  C.,  Warharn  Rectorv,  Wells,  Norfolk. 

Foster,  Sir  Michael,  K.C.B.,  V.M.IL,  Sec.  R.S.,  Shelfoid 
De  Graaff,  S.  A.,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Goldring,  W.,  28,  Kew  Gardens  Road,  Kew. 

Goodwin,  A.  R.,  The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 

Hall,  A.  D.,  The  Oast  House,  Harpenden. 

Hartlarrd,  W.  B.,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Kingsmill,  A.,  The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald,  Stanrrrote. 

Krelage,  J.  H.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Leichtlin,  Max,  Baden-Baden. 

MacMichael,  Rev.  C.,  Walpole  Rectory,  Wisbech. 

Marsh,  Rev.  T.  H.,  Cawston  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

Moore,  F.  W.,  V.M.IL,  Botarric  Gardens,  Glasneviti,  Dublin. 

Pearson,  -J.  -Durrearr,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lewdhaut,  Notts. 

Pope,  J.,  The  Ericas,  King's  Nortorr. 

Poupart,  'VV.,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham. 

Reuthe,  Cf.,  Wensleydale,  Hanworth  Road,  Ftlfhatrr,  Middlesex 
Scrase-Dickins,  C.  R..  Coolhurst  Park,  Horsham, 

Smith,  J.  A.  Dorierr,  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly. 

Sydenham,  R.,  190,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham. 

Titheradge,  G.  T. ,  10,  Caverrdish  Road,  St.  Jolur's  Wood,  N.W. 

Walker,  James,  Ham  Corrtnron,  Surrey. 

Wallace,  R.,  Kilnfleld,  Colchester. 

Ware,  W-alter  T.,  Inglescorrrbe,  treat-  Bath. 

Willmott,  Miss,  V.M.H.,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warlcy,  Essex. 

Young,  H.  B.,  Netheringham  Manor,  near  J.ittcoltr. 


Etherisation  of  Plants. 


Under  the  process  of  etherisation  we  learn  that  the  Lily 
,bf  the  Valley,  the  Hyacinth,  and  the  Kose  have  so  far 
fallen  short  of  complete  success,  but  this  is  probably 
because  their  nature  and  peculiar  requirements  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  But  success  with  these  and 
many  other  popular  flowers  is  doubtless  only  a  matter  of 
time.  Hitherto  the  expense  attached  to  forcing  plants  into 
flower  at  unnatural  periods  has  been  enormous,  which 
accounts  for  the  prohibitive  prices,  particularly  of  white 
forms,  charged  for  cut  floivers  during  the  w-inter  months. 
How-  far  and  to  Yvhat  extent  the  new-  develo]Dment  w-ill 
affect  these  charges  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  discovery  of  the  new-  method  is  claimed  for  Claude 
Bernard,  the  distinguished  French  savant,  whose  “  Legons 
sur  les  phenomenes  communs  anx  animaux  et  aux 
vegetaux,”  Yvhich  appeared  as  far  back  as  1878-9,  contained, 
so  to  speak,  the  germ  of  the  new-  process.  But  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  the  real  discoverer  may  be  regai’ded  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johannsen,  the  well-known  Danish  physiologist.  Dr. 
Johannsen  contributed  a  paper  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
subject  to  the  “  Gartnertidende  ”  in  1894,  and  another 
appeared  in  the  same  paper  in  1897,  in  which  year  also  he 
contributed  a  memoir  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  of  Denmark. 
All  these  papers  Yvere  in  Danish.  Tw-o  years  ago 
the  results  of  his  researches,  Yvith  illusti’ations,  were 
published  in  German,  in  a  brochure  entitled  “  Das  Aether- 
Verfahren  beim  Friihtreiben,  mit  besonderer  Fliedertrei- 
berei,”  and  it  w-as  this  pamphlet,  with  Dr.  Johannsen’s  pre¬ 
vious  writings,  which  induced  tw-o  extensive  Hamburg 
growers,  Herr  Frederik  Harms  and  Herr  H.  Syderhelm,  to 
make  experiments  on  their  own  account.  One  or  two 
French  growers  have  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  the 
Germans  ;  all  are  naturally  reticent  as  to  their  methods  of 
procedure,  but  all  admit  the  great  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts. 

Quite  lately  a  French  professor,  M.  Albert  iMaumene, 
has  translated  Dr.  Johannsen’s  book,  and,  with  some  addi 
tional  material,  issued  a  little  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
“Nouvelle  Methode  de  Culture  forcee  des  Arbustes  et  des 
Plants  soumis  a  I’Action  de  I’Ether  et  du  Chloroforme.” 
This  pamphlet  is  so  full  of  details  that  a  process  which  was 
confined  to  a  small  circle  is  now-  public  property. 
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Lest  We  Forget :  A  Birthday  Episode. 

I  felt  glad  when  I  saw  “D.,  Deal,”  our  good  old  friend’.s  noin 
do  plume,  at  the  end  of  his  usual  New  Year’s  address  to  us.  May 
he  live  to  add  it  to  many  another,  and  maj-  his  shadow  never  grow 
less. 

I  was  glad,  too,  to  receive  a  letter  of  good  wishes  for  the  New 
Year  from  the  editor,  as  I  was  just  then  pro-strated  with  sorrow. 
Most  of  your  old  contributors  who'  are  still  alive,  and  numerous  of 
your  readers  knew  any  eldest  daughter,  who,  alas!  died  on 
January  6.  The  “Sydney  Daily  Telegraiah  ”  published  a  bi'ief 
notice  of  my  daughter’s  untimely  end,  aiad  I  send  you  a  copy  fa’om 
that  paper; — 

“  On  Saturday  night  nows  came  of  the  death  in  Melbourne  of 
Miss  Eliisa  Fenn,  the  trusted  and' confidential  maid  of  Mada-me 
Melba,  who  has  accompanied  her  over  Eui'ope  and  America.  The 
diva  was  exceedingly  disti'essed  by  the  intelligence,  as  the 
deceased  had  proved  herself  most  devoted  and  loyal.  While 
Madame  Melba  Avas  giving  her  last  operatic  performance  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  on  Wednesday  laight,  the  doctors  decided  that  Miss  Fenn 
must  be  I’emoved  from  the  diva’s  house  at  Tooi-ak  to  a  pi'ivate 
hospital,  in  oi’der  that  the  most  skilled  attention  might  be  avail¬ 
able.  Madame  Melba  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  Miss  Fenn’s 
fidelity,  the  fact  that  when  on  the  point  of  being  I’emoved  she 
insisted,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  on  discharging  an  obligation  in¬ 
curred  by  the  employment  of  additional  assistance  in  the  house¬ 
hold.”  Thus  have  I  lost  Avife  and  daughter  within  the  space  of 
tAvo  years. 

Agi’eeably,  let  me  to  my  text.  It  has  been  the  rule  lately  for 
compatriots  to  un-“  hide  ”  their  candles!  I  have  preserved  all 
niy  “  foul  copy,”  lettei's,  and  mementos  of  cori’esponding  gaixlen- 
ing  fi'iends ;  my  articles  and  ti'eatises  in  print. that  have  appeai-ed 
in  the  hoi*ticultural  Press.  Fortunately  for  you,  perhaps,  I'soon 
recovered  from  my  broken  leg.  If  I  had  not  I  aa  as  proposing  to 
myself  a  biography  to  shoAv  you'all  the  things  I  ever  did!  Even 
noAv,  in  case  a  time  of  inaction  should  ai'rive,  I  am  preparing  by 
degi-ees,  tabletting,  that  i^,  for  future  convenience  (and  my 
bi-ead  and  cheese)  what  modernity  Avots  laot  of,  reminders  of  us  of 
older  groAvth  Avho'laid  the  foundations  for  Avorkers  of  present-day 
lai'ogi-essiveness.  For  instance,  the  other  day  I  AA^as  having  a 
turn-out  of  catalogues.  I  Avas  a  member  of  the  R.H.S.  Fruit 
Committee  on  a  day  gone  by,  and  I  unearthed  a  catalogue  of  the 
great  International  Exhibition  of  18GG.  Fi'om  the  cuttings  but 
■of  it,  Avhich  I  send  Avith  this  annual  letter,  you  Avill  see  that  I 
Avas  responsible  for  exhibits  of  certain  inventions  and  imiaroA’e- 
ments  AA'ith  bee-hn-es,  and  appliances  for  .secui'ing  honey,  and  pro¬ 
bably  you  may  be  lenient  enough  Avith  your  hoary  scribe  to  pi’iiat 
my  list  of  Potatoes,  Avhicli  Avei-e  the  up-to-date  varieties  then  ; — 

“Potatoes.— A  collection  of  tAvelve  .sorts,  being  examples  of 
very  early  kinds  having  good  keeping  qualities,  and  medium  and 
late  varieties,  all  I’evoimiiended  for  quality,  and  suitable  for 
garden  cultNation  and  household  use.  Shutfoi’d  Seedling,  early 
for  forciiag  :  Hogg’s  Coldstream,  early  for  forcing  ;  Beehive  Potato, 
-early,  coming  in  directly  after  the  fii’st  earlies  (a  ii'eAv  seedling). 

“Fenn’s  OiiAvards,  second  early,  a  laeAv  seedling);  Daintree’s 
Seedling,  .second  early ;  Damtree’s  Noav  Kidnejq  second  early ; 
Lapstone  Kidney,  second  early :  Haigh’s  Kidney,  second  early ; 
Fortyfold,  second  early;  Pebble  White,  late. 

“  Bi’itish  Queen,  late  (a  seedling  from  the  Fluke),  au  excellent 
Potato,  ai'riving  at  pei'fection  on  A’ei\y  poor  and  light  soils.  Fluke, 
late,  the  original  esculentof  the  name.  The  aboArn  Avere  groAA  ii  by 
Fenn’s  ridge  and  trench  .system  of  cultiA^ation,  in  the  garden  at 
the  Rectory,  Woodstock,  Oxfoixlshire.”  - 

Oiae  nioi’e  cutting  fi’om  the  International  Fruit  ShoAv  cata- 
logue  just  to  show  that  bees  and  Potatoes  did  not  monopolise  my 
Avhole  attention,  and  that  I  staged  Avines ; —  -  " 

“  A  feAv  year.s’  .study  on  the  manufacture  of  English  Grape, 
Gqose.beri'y,  and  Rhubarb  famil.y  Avines,  Avithout  any  addition  of 
spirituous  liquors,  bj'  Robert  Fenn,  along  Avith  the  judge’s  opinion 
nf  the  Avines,  as  given  at  the  Royal  Horticultui'al  Society’s  Satui-- 
day  meetings,  on  Api-il  7  and  Api'il  14,  1866.  Also  a  photogi’aph 
of  the  kitchen-garden  front  of  the  Rectory  House,  Woodstock, 
shoAving  the  system  of  training  the  Vines  for  groAving  the 
Grapes.” 

lor  years  my  birthday  episodes  liaA'c  also  given  yoAi  any  pro- 
gi’essiveness  as  to  the  Potato,  and  for  1903,  up  to  the  pi-esent.  I 
have  the  lareciqus  ones  safely  covered  from  the  frost.  For  horti- 
cultui’ists  of  middle-age,  aaIio  scarcely  knoAV  “Joseph,”  I  send  you 
a  paragraph  copied  from  this  day’s  (January  24)  “  Reading  Mer¬ 
cury  ”  : — “  Regai'ding  Mr.  Fenn  himself,  for  OA'er  fifty  years  he 
has  been  a  strenuous  Avorkcr,  and  Avell-knoAvn  Avriter  on  practical 
horticulture.  He  AA  as  the  fii’st  to  cross-fertilise  the  Potato  artifi¬ 
cially,  and  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  frona  inter-ci’ossing 
by  others,  the  majority  of  qur  present-day  varieties  of  the  Potato 
have  their  souices.  ilr.  Fenn  is  noAv  jai’ogressiA'ely  engaged  on 
AA  ild  kinds  obtaiiied  from  the  latitudes  of  North  America,  our  pic- 
A  ious  sorts^  haying  had  their  origin  in  Soaith  America.  After 
luauy  yeai's]  trials  and  failui’es,  the.se  ‘  Northernei’S,’  it  is  said, 
are  (.lovelqping  excellent  I’csults,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  this  in- 
ui'-peusablc  part  of  our  national  food  giA'iug  out  for  generations 
to  emue.”  ^ 


I  am  afraid  I  am  verging  on  the  fifthly  (!)  of  my  di-scourse ; 
but,  as  you  haA-e  ob.served,  I  do  not  put  all  my  eggs  iiA  one 
basket,  and  I  Avill  finally  end  in  Apples.  You  Avill  remember  I 
gained  a  certificate  of  merit  for  my  Pay-the-Rent  Apple  at 
R.H.S.  Committee  meeting  tAvo  years  ago.  At  our  Rea.din 
Chi-y.santhemum  and  Fruit  ShoAV  la.st  autumn  I  exhibited  it,  and 
gained  a  “  first-class  certificate  of  merit.”  It  is  really  a  good  all¬ 
round  household  fruit,  but  very  little  to  be  esteemed  by  tlie  exhi¬ 
bitor  on  account  of  its  medium  size.  I  had  enormous  crops  of  it 
last  autumn.  I  sold  them  at  a  very  good  price;  in  short,  they 
paid  th.e  rent ! 

It  Avill  also  be  found  in  your  pages  that  just  at  this  time  tAA'o 
yeai's  ago  I  planted  in  my  Old  Orchard  a  young  Apple  tree  I 
had  raised  fi’om  a  pip,  and  grafted  Avith  a  Gean  scion,  in  memory' 
of  our  late  revei'ed  SoA^ereign  ju.st  at  the  moment  she  AA'as  placed 
in  the  tomb.  Last  year,  as  King  EdAA^ai’d  VII.  and  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra  Avere  being  croAvned  I  planfed  tAvo  young  Apple  trees  that 
I  I’aised  fi'om  pips,  and  had  pi-eviou-sly  grafted  Avifh  .scions  of  the 
Braudey  Seedling,  in  vicinity  to  the  Victoria  ti'ee,  just  sufficiently 
apart  to  alloAv  of  their  stocks  SAA'elling  into  seventy-year  trees, 
Avith  intertAvining  spreading  branches  laden  (in  prospective)  AA'ith 
sustaining  beautiful  fruit.  I  then  had  my  sitting-room  AvindoAvs 
throAvn  open,  and  my  daughter  Olive  played  “  God  Save  the 
King  ”  on  the  piano,  accompanied  AA’ith  as  many  Arnicas  as  I  could 
collect  in  the  front  yai’d.  We  made  the  Avelkin  ring  !  “  UpAvards 
and  OiiAvaids.” — Robt.  Fenn. 


The  Hall  and  the  Garden. 


“  It  is  clear  that  the  AAdiolei  energies  of  the  R.H.S.,  should,  for 
the  present,  be  concentrated  on  the  erection  of  the  Hall.  When 
that  is  an  accomplished  fact,  it  Avill  be  time  enough  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  new  garden.  Surely  it  is  best  to  remain  as 
Ave  are  at  ChisAvick  till  the  ncAv  Hall,  which  is  a  much  more 
urgent  affair,  is  erected  and  endoAved.  We  do  not  think  the 
Council  have  the  legal  I'ight  to  bargain  a.Avay  the  Society’s  pro- 
irerty  at  ChisAvick  without  .  consulting  the  Fellows.” — The 
Go nlrners’  (Itrntiide,  February  IJf. 

“  Had  the  Council  submitt^  the  plans  [for  the  Hall]  to  open 
competition,  and  made  a  selection  of  a  number  of  plans,  then 
announced  through  the  gardening  papers  that  these  AA'ould  be 
presented  for  aucav  at  a  Drill  Hall  meeting  for  consideration 
by  the  Fellows,  and  had  they  devoted  an  ordinary  afternoon 
meeting  to  their  consideration  and  adoption  by  .  the  voice  of 
the  majority,  all  Avduld  have’  been  Avell,  aiid  they  Avould  .still 
have  been  ‘taking  the  necessary  steps  to  enable. the  Hall  to  be 
opened  in  1904,’  and  shoAvn,  moreover,  that  the  Fellows  have  a 
Council  Avhose  pleasure  it  is  to  Avork  entirely  in  their  interests, 
and  to  hearken  to  their  calls.” — Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Fehrunr]/  5-  .  .  ■ 

“  At  the  annual  genei’al  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  there  AAere  vei-y  many  avIio  Avere  di.ssatisfied,  both  at  the 
mean  apiaearance  and  the  iiateimal  arrangements  of  the  proposed 
Hall  (thei’e  beiiag  neither  a,  gallei'A'  to  the  exhibition  ai’ea,  nor 
a  museum  to  the  fi'ont  building).  -  We  biiild  not  for  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  Year  alone,'  but  for  numerous  generations  hence,  and  if 
Ave  do  not  look  forAvard  thus  far,  then  is  our  policy  indefensible.” 
— .1  Scotch  Fellow  in  Journal  of  Horticulture,  February  12.  _ 

“  We  strongly  object  to  the  AueAv,  adopted  by  the  President 
Avlicn  declaring  that  he  never  knCAV  a  building  that  pleased  every¬ 
one.  The  structure  that  is  to  be,  is  utterly  Avithout  architec¬ 
tural  charm,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  unsuitable 
pictorially  as  a  temple  for  all  that  i.s  beautiful  in  the  Avorld  of 
flowei’s.  .  .  .  We  ventui-e  to  think  that  if  the  plans  had  been 
hung  in  the  Drill  Hall  for  some  time  pi-eA’iously,  and  objections 
[been]  carefully  considered,  the  FelloAvs  Avould  have  thought 
better  of  the  Council.  Our  earnest  hope,  hoAvever,  is  that  the 
sum  of  about  £22,000  still  required  Avill  be  quickly  forth¬ 
coming.  ...  A  garden  is  nece.ssary  to  the  Society’s  existence. 
Thousands  of  FoHoaa's  Avould  at  once  stop  their  subscriptions  if 
the  Society  Avere  Avithout  a  garden.  An  honourable  institution 
Avould  pi'actically  cease  to  exist  [or  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
any  other  ordinary  horticultural  society. — Ed,  J.  of  H.],  and 
become  of  value  mei'ely  for  its  Hall,  and  the  floAvers  to  be  .seen 
there  by  those  Avho  live  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood.” — 
The  Garden.  February  11^. 

“None  of  the  events  in  a  busy  year  can  approach  in  its 
commanding  importance  the  decision  to  pi'oceed  Avith  the  ei'ection 
of  the  [Hall]  building,  and  certainly  nothing  that  oceuri-ed  in 
1902  is  likely  to  exercise  so  gi'cat  an  influence  for  good  or  ill 
upon  the  future  of  the  Society.  .  .  .  With  reference  to  the 
ci'iticism  of  the  plans,  Ave  must  point  out  that  the  cinticism  has 
not  been  confined  Avholly  to  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Tlie 
ai’rangement  of  the  interior  has,  perhaps,  been  moi’o  sharply 
ci’iticised.  The  Council  could  easily  have  disaniied  criticism  by 
taking  the  proper  course  of  offering  piazes  for  the  best  plans 
and  elevation  iai  accordance  Avith  suggestions  that  liaA^e  beeai 
made.” — The  Gardeners’  Haya-.ine,  February  7. 
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The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal. 


The  lirst  nineteen  pages  of  the  new  volume  (No.  xxvii., 
parts  2  and  3,  December,  1902)  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the 
pests  of  the  flower  garden,  with  two  coloured  plates  and  numerous 
other  illustrations.  The  diseases  of  Compositse,  Primulacese, 
Liliacese,  and  genera  of  other  orders  are  concisely  dealt  ivith  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (whose  portrait  and  history  we  lately  gave),  these 
forming  a  valuable  repository  for  reference.  Following  this  con¬ 
tribution  comes  an  invaluable  record  of  the  Earl  of  Annesley’s 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  photographic  illustrations  of  some,  as 
grown  at  Castlewellan,  co.  Down,  Ireland.  The  collection  is  a 
renowned  one,  and  these  notes  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
usefulness. 

The  report  of  the  Rose  show  and  the  papers  sent  to  the  con¬ 
ference  held  at  Holland  House,  occupy  many  pages.  Wo  have 
already  enjoyed  reading  some  of  these,  and  may  have  space  to 


Soc.etjh  belongs  the  greater  part  of  the  credit  which  is  due  for 
the  production  of  this  historical,  practical,  and  scientific  quar¬ 
terly^  volume.  To  non-Fellows  tlio  price  is  10s. ;  it  pays  there¬ 
fore,  to  join  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  We  shall  bo 
pleased  to  receive  the  names  of  persons  desirous  of  joining. 


Dieffenbachia  brasiliensis. 


Dieffenbachia  picta,  Bausei,  and  Brasiliensis  are  botanically 
regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  but  horticulturally  they  are  cata¬ 
logued  apart.  The  leaves  of  D.  Brasiliensis  average  18in  in 
length  by  Sin  to  9in  in  width.  Tlie  variegation  is  very  striking, 
the  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  being  deep  green,  and  the  whole  sur- 


Dieffenbachia  brasiliensis. 


enumerate  some  facts  contained  in  the  essays  at  a  later  date;  but, 
meanwhile,  we  must  be  content  to  state  that  the  leading  ro.sarians 
at  home,  and  a  few  from  abroad,  took  part  in  the  conference,  and 
contributed  much  information  of  practical  utility.  The  illus¬ 
trated  e.ssay  on  “  Rose  Forcing  in  America”  de.serves  special  men¬ 
tion,  as  also  Mr.  Wilks’  translation  of  M.  Yiviand-Morel’s  paper, 
“  Different  Ways  of  Striking  Roses.” 

Besides  essays  on  many  phases  of  Rose  culture,  on  new  Rose.s, 
on  exhibition  Roses,  on  Roses  for  towns,  and  on  H.  Teas,  and 
others,  there  are  Professor  Henslow’s  lectui-es  delivered  to  the 
Chiswick  students,  printed  here  in  summarised  form.  “Mendel’s 
Theory  of  Orchid  Hybrids  ”  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Captain 
Hurst,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Rivers  furnishes  a  paper  on  “Fruit 
Trees  in  Pots,”  there  being  essays  on  Gooseberry  Mildew  in 
Europe,  Hardy  Fruits  in  Yorkshire, •  Small  Fruits  for  Private 
Gardens,  and  Horticulture  in  Egypt.  The  Repoids  of  Trials  at 
Chiswick  occupy  many  pages.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  long  sei'ies,  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  Journal  is  the  Society’s  best  friend  and  a  great  asset ; 
and  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  the  editor,  and  secretary  to  the 


face  beautifully  marked  and  mottled  with  smallish  blotches  of 
greenish  yellow  and  white.  ■  It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi¬ 
cate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  June  4,  1873,  and  also 
a  certificate  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  July,  1872. 
By  our  early  botanists  this  and  other  relatives  would  have  been 
included  in  one  or  other  of  the  genera  Caladium  or  Arum.  It  now 
legitimately  belongs  to  the  genus  named  in  honour  of  the  Gerinan 
botanist  M.  Dieffenbach.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cutting 
down  the  plants  and  inserting  pieces  of  the  stem  in  a  sandy  com¬ 
post,  and  placing  the  pots  in  heat.  The  compost  suitable  for 
growing-on  the  plants  is  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  incor¬ 
porated  with  sand  and  charcoal.  When  in  active  growth  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  is  needf'd  both  at  the  roots  and  by  the  syringe.  A 
gentle  bottom  heat  improves  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  weak 
liquid  manure  improves  the  colour  of  the  foliage.  A  high  tem¬ 
perature,  rich  feeding,  and  copious  supplies  of  water  arc  the 
principal  requirements  to  bring  these  noble  plants  to  perfection. 
They  are  seldom  injured  by  insects,  but  if  affected  the  leaves 
should  be  washed  with  the  sponge  in  preference  to  fumigation, 
which  is  injurious. 
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Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent  s  Park. 


At  an  evening  entertainment  of  tlie  Eoyal  Botanic  Society’s 
Gardening  School,  held  recently.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  the  garden 
instructor,  was  presented  with  a  silver  cruet  in  consideration  of 
his  work  during  the  year. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

In  contrast  to  the  gales  and  rain  of  the  preceding  week,  the 
past  has  been  almost  throughout  calm  and  fair.  The  11th  and 
the  12th  were  very  tine,  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine;  Saturday 
and  Monday  were  also  pleasant.  On  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  13th,  the  only  frost  of  the  week — Gdeg — was  registered. — 
B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

The  Horticultural  Club, 

Most  of  the  flower.s  which  decojiatyd  the  tables  on  the  occasionof 
the  annual  dinner  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  were  generously  sent 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  (’helsea,  who  also  kindly  arranged 
them.  It  is  desired  that  applications  for  member.ship  be  received 
at  feast  fourteen  days  before  each  committee  meeting,  which  is 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in. each  month  (the  day  of  the  first 
fortnightly  display  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
Drill  Hall).  Apidications  should  be  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taiy,  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Liverpool  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee. 

This  committee  deserves  well  of  Liverpool’s  populace.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  floral  beauty  at  present  under  glass  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  Cinerarias  being  admirably  grown,  brilliant  in 
colour,  and  give  promise  of  a  rich  treat  to  the  thousands  of  visi¬ 
tors  who,  in  these  lengthening  days,  will  make  this  often  their 
rendezvous.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Callas,  Primulas,  and 
Azaleas  are  boldly  grouped ;  the  Camellias,  too,  which  a  few  yeans 
ago  were  so  un.'^ati.sfactory,  are  now  models  of  health,  and  yield¬ 
ing  abundance  of  bloom.  The  many  rare  plants,  of  which  Mr. 
Guttridge,  the  esteemed  curator,  is  so  proud,  cannot  bo  dealt  with 
here»,  but  I  hope  to  send  you  many  accounts  of  the  good  things 
in  season  both  here  and  at  Sefton  Park. — R.  P.  R. 

.  R.H.S.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show. 

A  desire  has  been  cxpres.sed  in  several  quarters  that  some 
idea  of  the  vegetable  schedule  for  the  show  at  Chiswick  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29  and  30,  and  October  1,  1903,  should  be  put  foidh  at 
one,’’.  It  will  include  classes  for  (a)  single  dishes  of  all  sorts  of 
vegetable.s (b)  collection  of  vegetables  (trade  only),  100  sq  ft; 
ditto  (amateurs),  50  sq  ft;  dittoi  (amateurs),  24  sq  ft;  collection 
of  Pumpkins  and  Gourds  (open),  50  sq  ft  ;  collection  of  eighteen 
varieties  Potatoes  (trade) ;  ditto  twelve  varieties  Potatoe.s 
(amateur, s) ;  and  (c*)  three  dishes  of  Peas  distinct ;  six  di.shes  of 
round  Potatoes;  six  dishe.s  of  kidney  Potatoes;  three  ditto; 
three  dishe,s  of  round  Potatoes  ;  four  dishes  of  Tomatoes,  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  two  dishe.s  of  the  .same,  distinct;  and  nine  varieties  .salad 
plants  in  baskets.  *  All  classes  in  division  (e)  are  for  amateurs. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  24,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture 
“  On  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform  in  the  Forcing  of  Shrub.s” 
Avill  be  given  by  M.  Emile  Lemoine.  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  held  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  eighty-two  new 
Fellow.s  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
V'i.'.^countessi  Morpeth,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall,  Bart.,  Sir  Harold  Pclly,  Bart.,  Lady  Brownlow,  Lady 
Evelyn  Cotterell,  and  Lady  Evelyn  James,  making  a  total  of 
220  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  *  *  The 

Society’s  Annual  Examination  in  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  1903.  Full 
particulars  may  bo  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  Society’s  offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.  The  questions  set  at  all  the  previous  examinations  are  now 
published,  price  Is.  complete. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Street,  late  head  gardeimr  for  twelve  years  to  tho 
head  masters  of  Winchester  College,  as  head  gardener  to  Jas.  A. 
Voung,  Esq.,  Stone  House,  We.st  Hill,  Putney,  London. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  .society  will  be  hold  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  AdeliDhi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday,  March  9,  _ 
at  8  p.m.  Mr.  John  Green,  of  Doreham,  Norfolk,  Inis  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  preside, ^ — IV.  C. 

Waterford  Horticultural  Society. 

"We  are  asked  by  the  new  .secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Power, 
Ballinakill,  Waterford,  to  announce  the  publication  of  the 
above  society’s  annual  report,  and  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  at  the  ivinter  show  on  November  G  at  Waterford. 
We  have  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  Iri.sh  gardeners’ 
society,  and  would  urge  upon  the  Journal  readers  in  and 
around  this  south-eastern  city  to  support  Mr.  Power  and,  his 
committee  to  tho  fullest  of  their  Abilities  and  opportunities. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. 

On  Friday,  February  13,  through  the  kindness  of  Me.ssrs. 
John  Peed  and  Son,  a  thoroughly  iiractical  paper  was  given  oi^ 

“  The  Gloxinia  ”  by  Mr.  J.  Young,  grower  to  the'  firm.  The 
methods  of  culture  that  have  resulted  in  Gold  Medal  groups  were 
fully  detailed,  and  listened  to  with  much  interest.  Mr.  Young 
only  allows  one  crown  on  a  tuber;  he  also  prefers  “  Standen’s  ” 
to  other  artificial  manures.  A  most  hearty  votC'  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Young  for  his  excellent  ess;ay. — T.  C. 

Kerner's  Natural  History  of  Plants. 

The  eighth  monthly  part  of  the  reprint  of  Kerner  and  Oliver’s 
natural  “History  of  Plants ”  ha, s  been  issued  by  the  publi.shers, 
Messrs.  Blackio  and  Son,  Limited',  of  London,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin.  Each  of  these  most  entei'taining  issues  is  offered  at  the 
net  price  of  Is.  6d.  Part  8  deals  with  buds  on  roots  and  stems, 
with  the  fertilisation  and  fruit  formation  of  CryiJtogams,  leading 
up  to  the  commencement  of  Phanerogamous  fruits.  Every 
gardener  who  does  not  already  possess  this  fine  work  should  make 
certain  of  it  now. 

Jrish  Vegetables  for  the  English  Market. 

A  tiork  message  states  that  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  in 
County  Cork  for  the  jiurpose  of  raising  and  cultivating  vegetables 
— such  as  Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c. — for  the  English 
markets  in  competition  with  the  Channel  Islands  throughout  the 
year.  An  excellent  plot  of  land,  comprising  several  acres,  ha.s 
just  been  acquired  in  We.st  Cork  with  a  view  to  inaugurating 
the  scheme  there  forthwith.  The  directors  of  the  Cork,  Bandon, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  matter 
in  tho  way  of  affording  facilities  for  transport. 

A  Liverpool  Notes 

Our  correspondent  at  Liverpool  refers  to  the  unfolding 
growths  observable  everywhere.  He  .says; — “We  seldom  .see  so 
many  flowers  outdoors  as  are  met  rvith  at  present.  Crocus, 
Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  Auriculas,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  and 
Wallflowers,  amongst  otherjs.,.  are  far  advanced,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  for  wind  during  the  past  three  months  we  have  had 
almost  a  record.  Hedgerows  are  beaded,  and  fruit  trees  hurrying 
on  to  the  fulfilment'of  (let  u.s  hope)  a  most  promising  crop.”  The 
same  phenological  observations  have  been  made  by  us  here  in 
London.  Hyde  Park  is  becoming  starred  with  golden  Crocuses 
and  white^capped  Snowdrops  wherever  there  is  bright,  green 
grass. 

The  Weather  of  the  Week  at  Hamilton,  N.B. 

The  stormy  nature  of  the  closing  daj^s  of  last  week  only  ter¬ 
minated  with  Tuesday.-  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  were 
ideal  spring  days,  and  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  gave  quite  an 
animated  touch  tO'  everything.  Thru.shes,  blackbirds,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  woods  and  groves  piped  from  early  morning  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Saturday  was,  however,  gloomy  and 
threatening,  and  from  all  appearances  more  rain  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  The  temperature  is  .still  keeping  high  for  the  season,  and 
no  symptom.s  of  frost  have  insinuated  themselves  during  the  week. 
Great  damage  has  been  done  to  property  along  the  course  of  the 
Cl3ule  and  its  tributaries  by  the  extraordinai’y  rain  storm  of  last 
week.  Something  like  4in  of  rain  i.s  said  to  have  fallen  during 
the  continuance  of  the  storm. — D.  C.,  February  14,  1903. 
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National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  fruit  growers  of  South  Haiit.s  have  combined,  and  become 
hllied  with  the  National  Fruit  Grower-s’  Federation.  They  have 
now  commenced  an  agitation  for  an  improved  train  service  in 
the  convej’ance  of  tlieir  goods  to  market.  A  meeting  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  in  the  schoolroom  on  Titchfield  Common, 
Portsmouth,  to  consider  the  grievances,  and  Major  A.  H.  Lees, 
M.P,,  attended  to  give  his  assistance.  There  wa-s  a  very  good 
attendance. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

,  'The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
on  Tuesday,  Febraary  10,  Mr.  ('.  K.  Collier  in  the  cliair.  Mr. 
F.  C\,  Parsons,  gardener  at  Strathearn,  Cardiff,  gave  a  most 
appreciative  lecture,  entitled  *■  Chrysanthemums,”  dealing  briefly 
with  history,  then  largely  with  cultivation  chiefly  for  exhibition. 
The  lecturer  advocated  the  groat  importance  of  timing  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  cuttings,  as  being  cjuite  as  e.ssential  as  the  timing  of  the 
buds.  Many  details  were  gone  into  and  valuable  hints  given,  as 
fdr  as  time  would  allow.  Owing  to  the  growing  popularit}^  of  the 
floater  in  this  district,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members 
and  friends,  who  contributed  to  a  most  enthusiastic  debate.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  very  cordially  thanked  for  his  lecture.  For  a  nice 
spike  of  Cattleya  Harrisoni  Mr.  Parsons  was  awarded  a  second- 
class  certificate. — J.  Juliax. 

Bristol  Gardeners'  Association. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  St. 
John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Binfield,  Old 
Sneyd  Park,  occupying  the  chair.  The  .subject  for  the  evening 
was  “Melons  and  Cucumbers,”  introduced  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  the 
Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association.  A  good  discussion  followed  Mr. 
C’ollier’s  lecture,  and  lie  was  voted  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for 
hi.s  able- paper.  Prizes  for  two-  Orchids  ivere  awarded  equal  firsts 
to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Curti.s)  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Harris  (gardener,  Mr.  Venn).  Certificate-s  of  merit  went  to 
Mr.  Garnish  for  some  cut  Tulip.',  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  J.P.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Curtis),  for  Odontoglossum  crispmii,  and  to  Mr.  H. 
Kitley  for  a  pot  of  double  Daffodils  grown  entirely  in  moss.  The 
society’s  certificate  of  ,  special  merit  were  recommended  to  Air. 
■Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware)  for  two  good  pots  of  Freesias,  and  to 
'^Alr.  Ayres  for  a  fine  collection  of  Cypripediums. — H.  K. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 

A  fully  attended  meeting  of  the  executive!  committee  was 
held  at  the  Albert  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  the  Kith  in.'^t., 
it  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  constituted  committee. 
After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  a  previous  meeting,  an 
important-  modification  of  one  of  the  proposals  as  to  entrance 
fees  in  some  of  the  smaller  classes  was  made  in  the  interests 
of  exhibitors.  A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  A.  Rollit,  AI.P.,  the 
late  pre.sident,  wishing  his  name  retained  on  the  list  of  Fellows; 
from  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  accepting  the  po.st  of  president  of  the 
society  in  the  room  of  Sir  A.  .K.  Rollit,  resigned;  from  Air.  R. 
Cordwell,  accepting  the  post  of  auditor;  and  from  Alessrs. 
Alackenzie  and  Aloncur,  Limited,  Edinburgh,  differing  a  .special 
first  prize  to  the  value-  of  £10  at  the  November  exhibition.  The 
secretary  having  announced  the  changes  made  in  the  executive 
committee,  he  also-  submitted  a  financial  .statement  from 
Januaiy  1,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £67  8s.  8d.,  and  with 
but  a  few  liabilities.  The  allowance  made  to  thc:  general  secre¬ 
tary  in  1902  was  continued  in  the  present  year.  It  was  decided 
to  accept  an  offer  from  the  authorities  of  Essex  Hall,  Strand, 
for  three  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  to  be  held  there,  viz., 
September  21,  October  26,  and  November  23.  These,  with  a 
meeting  at  each  of  the  shows  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
will  make  six  meetings  in  all.  Thc  annua!  dinner,  postponed  to 
the  spring,  was  further  postponed  until  the  usual  time  in  the 
autumn.  The  outgoing  members  of  the  Floral  Committee — those 
willing  to  .stand  for  re-election  were  re-elected,  together  with 
Messrs.  C.  Blick  and  J.  B.  Riding,  in  the  place  of  two  others 
who  had  ceased  to  serve.  The  schedule  revision  and  the  finance 
sub-committees  were  reappointed  with  slight  alterations ;  also 
the  classification  committee  and  the  beard  of  arbitration,  the 
decision  of  the  latter  in  any  case  to  be  final.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  finance  sub-committee  bring  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
executive  comniitte'e  an  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  present  year  before  the  amounts  offered 
in  the  schedules  were  approved.  Some  now  members  were 
elected,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman. 


and  cottage  gardener. 


The  New  Gardeners’  Society  at  Dorchester. 

A  meeting  of  the  newly-formed  Dorchester  and  Di.'-trict 
Gardeners’  and  Amateur.s’  Improvement  Society  was  held  at  the 
Antelope  Hotel,  at  7.30,  on  Wednesday  evening.  Among  those 
present  were  Alessrs.  Edward  Nutting  (honorary  secretary,  pro 
tern.),  J.  Clarke  (gardener  to  Air.  R.  D.  Thornton,  Birkin  Hou.se), 
J.  Dominey,  Pomeroy,  G.  AVebb,  Read,  R.  Aliller  (gardener  to 
Air.  Alfred  Pope),  Rogers  (gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  E.  A".  Fillcul), 
E.  Cosh,  and  AA".  Spiller  (Dorchester),  Collins  (gardener  to  Sir 
John  Groves,  AA'eymouth),  AA’hite  (gardener  to  Air.  G.  AV.  Floyer, 
Stafford),  Stone  (head  gardener  to  Captain  Dymond,  Char- 
minster),  and  A.  J.  Legg  (second  gardener),  A.  AA’ilday,  (gar¬ 
dener  at  Stratton  Alanor),  Alason  (head  gardener  to  Air.  H.  Cox, 
Radipolo  Alanor),  and  Warne  (second  gardener).  Air.  J.  Clarke 
was  appointed  chairman.  The  society  has  secured  a  hall  for  its 
meetings,  it  has  appointed  a  pre.-^ident  (Capt.  Dymond)  and  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Mr.  Nutting  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  is 
altogether  well  on  its  way  to  thorough  establishment. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’  Association  :  Freesia  Culture. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  on 
AA  ednesday  last,  when  Air.  G.  Harris  read  a  very  practical  paper 
on  “The  Cultivation  of  the  Freesia.”  Air.  Harris  dealt  shortly 
with  growing  the  Freesia  from  seed,  but  preferred  to  grow  from 
the  bulbs,  as  he  found  they  flowered  better.  Seed  could  be  sown 
in  the  spring  or  in  August,  the  seedlings  not  to  be  transplanted, 
but,  if  too  thick,  they  must  be  thinned  out.  In  growing  from 
bulbs,  he  recommended  potting  at  intervals,  commencing  in 
August,  placing  twelve  or  fourteen  bulbs'  in  a  bin  pot^  choosing 
the  finest  bulbs,  place  in  a  cold  frame,  giving  no  water  until 
they  commenca  to  grow,  and,  when  the  weather  gets  too  cold, 
bring  them  into  a  greenhouse  and  place  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  If  wanted  in  bloom  early,  give  a  moderate  heat ;  when 
showing  bloom  give  a  little  manure  or  soot-water,  rather  weak, 
once  or  twice  a  week.  After  blooming  they  must  not  be 
neglected,  but  continue  the  manure  vater  until  the  foliage  com¬ 
mences  to  turn  yellow  ;  then  gradually  withhold  water,  keeping 
them  on  the  shelf  in  the  sun  so  that  the  bulbs  ripen  off  well, 
this  treatment  being  mece-ssary  for  successful  blooming  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Air.  Harris  preferred  bulbs  grown  in  this  way  to 
those  that  could  be  bought.  Soil  :  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf 
mould,  a  little  rotten  manure,  wood  ashes,  and  silver  sand.  An 
animated  di.scussion  followed,  in  which  Alessrs.  Long,  Kenward, 
Duff,  AA’oodward,  Daniels,  Pegler,  AA’iggiiis,  Jones,  Reece, 
Clevcrley,  Coward,  and  Bi.shop  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Air.  Harris  for  his  able  paper  was  carried  unanimously. 
Air.  F.  S.  Daniels  presided  over  a  good  attendance. — J.  Peglek. 

Reading  Gardeners’  Association:  Melons. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  club- 
room  on  the  9th  inst..  Air.  J.  T.  Powell  presiding  over  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “Melon 
Culture  ;  Right  and  A^'rong  Alethods,”  and  was  introduced  by  Air. 
AA’.  Iggulden,  of  Fromc.  Needless  to  .say,  the  matter  was  treated 
in  a  most  practical  manner,  the  lecturer  at  the  outset  asking  the 
que.stion  whether  the  gardeners  present  though^  they  were  better 
Melon  growers  than  the  brethren  of  the  craft  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Reasons  were  given  why  many  growers  fail  in  the 
culture  and  why  other  growers  are  successful. 

The  various  points  touched  upon  were  hotbeds,  flavour, 
houses,  growing  in  pots,  disbudding,  .syringing,  feeding,  frames, 
varieties.  Ac.  Reference  was  made  to  the  culture  carried  out  at 
Cardiff  Castle  and  Longlcat,  where  Alclons  are  grown  extensively. 
The  discussion  ivas  taken  up  in  a  most  hearty  manner  by  Me.ssrs. 
Poyell,  Neve,  Hinton,  Bright,  Ager.  Clinch.  Barnes,  Cox.  Judd. 
Dore.  Ac.  The  exhibits  were  throe  vases  of  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily  (splendidly  grown)  by  Air.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hill'ide. 
and  some  beautiful  blooms  of  Rhododendron  A’eitchi,  by  Air.  A.  F. 
Bailey,  The  Gardens,  Leopold  House,  Reading.  Right  new 
members  were  elected.  On  Februar.v  3  the  annual  tea  and  enter¬ 
tainment  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  and  proved  a  great  succe.ss, 
120  members  and  lady  friends  sitting  down  to  t(‘a  at  six  o’clock, 
uhilst  the  entertaimnent  was  attended  by  an  audience  of  over 
700.  The  arti.'tcs  were  kindly  provided  by  the  president,  viz.. 
Air.  Ale!  B.  Spurr.  the  celebrated  humourist,  mus  ciaii,  and 
society  entertainer,  who  carried  out  the  first  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  :  whilst  Air.  Lewis  was  responsible  for  the  latter  part  with 
a  series  of  animated  pictures,  Ac. 
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readers  of  your  valuable 
Journal  have  taken  up  Mr.  Jefferies’  article  (page  17,  January  1) 

.Japanese^incurved  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  I. think  this  IS  a  practice  that  should  be  stopped,  and 
I  am-  su^rised  that  some  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  it  do  not 
oppose  Mr.  Jefferies.  They  are  perhaps  afraid  it  would  be 
and  thoroughly,  threshed  out,  and,  in  all  probability, 
done  ^ay  with;  which,  I  think,  would  only  be  right— it  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  some  not  being  so  succe.ssful  at 
the  exhibitions^  It  would  also  give  visitors  a  better  opportunitv 
of  ^eing  the  flowers  in  their  natural  forms  and  judging  them 
on  their  own  merits.  Probably,  too,  it  would  save  a  few  di.s- 

ETes^x”  Harrow  Weald, 


Packing  Grapes. 

Having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  packing  Grapes, 
perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
1  prefer  small  cros,s>-haiidle  baskets,  to  hold  about  41b.  These 
iiiay  be  lined  well  w’ith  some  soft  wood-wool,  over  which  lay  a 
sheet  of  white  tis.sue  paper.  The  bunches  are  then  laid  in  prJint 
downwards,  and  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  put  between  each  bunch, 
tying  the  stems  to  the  side  of  the  basket,  A  large  sheet  of 
tissue  paper  may  be  laid  oyer  the  whole,  and,  finally,  some  stiff 
brown  paper  tied  over  the  basket.  Grapes  packed  in  this  way 
trayel  well  and  keep  the  bloom  on  them.  I  haye  also  used  light 
wood  boxes,  deep  enough  to  allow  a  lining  of  wood-wool,  laying 
pe  Grapes  close  together,  and  a  layer  of  wood-wool  on  the 
top,  securing  the  hd  by  two  short  wire  nails,  and  cording  round 
1  haye  also  had  fruit-boxes  with  hinged  lids,  but  I  consider  them 
rather  cumberso-me,  as-  you  cannot  take  the  lid  entirely  off  when 
packing.  I  haye  used  similar  boxes  to  the  first  mentioned  for 
packing  Peaches,  Nectarine®,  choice  Pea.rs,  &c.,  and  I  have  found 
them  to  answer  vei-y  well.  If  fruit  is  to  travel  long  distances 
1  believe  close  and  tight  packing  is  the  best.— George  Hockney, 
Strood  Farm  Wivels  Heath,  Hayward’s  Heath,  Sus.sex.  [We 
are  very  much  gratified  to  have  your  exceedingly  valuable  and 
interesting  letter.— Ed.] 


Old  Favourite  Roses. 

.  Criticism  from  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  is  always  refreshing,  because 
it  IS  never  done  by  halves.  The  worthy  rosarian  invariably 
appears  to-  lay  on  the  lash  with  great  vigour,  but  somehow  or 
other  there  is  usually  more  flourish  than  sting  about  the  blows 
administered,  because  of  a  considerate  check  which  intercepts 
their  fall.  I  quite  agree  with  “  W.  R.  Raillem”  that  “it  is  a 
pity  any  reader  should  be  misled  as  to  the  character  of  the  Roses 
he  IS  choosing  for  planting,”  and  for  that  reason  I  W’elcome  his 
correction  on  the  only  point  in  which  I  admit  I  erred  in  my 
recent  communication.  I  w’rote  of  La  Boule  d‘Or  from  memorj’ 
and  confounded  it  with  Reve  d’Or,  the  latter  being  the  variety 
I  intended'  to  recommend  as  a  climber. 

In  regard  to  Blairii  2,  although  it  is  only  a  suminer  Rose,  its 
many  fine  qualities  still  keep  it  in  the  front  rank  as  a  pillar 
vanety.  Mr.  Raillem’s  principal  objection  to  Moss  Roses,  the 
Cabbage,  and  Maiden’s  Blush,  also,  is  that  they  are  only  summer 
Ro.^s,  but  the  same  objection  applies  to  hosts  of  other  varieties ; 
yet  still  they  are  grown,  because  of  their  distinct  cliaracteristics. 
lastes,  of  course,  differ,  and  Roses  of  .such  types  are  not  likely 
to  be  discarded  where  variety  is  desired,  even  though  their 
undoubted  charms  are  but  fleeting.  I  am  fully  aware  that  Caro¬ 
line  Testout  is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  but  I  placed  it  where  I  did  because 
I  gave  no  other  selection  of  the  .same  type.  If  climbing  Devoni- 
ensis  is  deficient  in  beauty  in  the  bud  stage,  I  certainly  must 
haye  the  wrong  variety,  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  the  Editor  on  that 
point  during  the  coming  season. 

I  entirely  disagree  with  Mr.  Raillem  about  the  merits  of 
Perle  des  Jardins  and  Adam.  If  they  do  not  succeed  in  the 
-Eastern  Counties  they  are  quite  satisfactory  as  garden  Roses 
m  the  Midlands.  A  few  of  the  early  blooms  of  the  Perle  may 
come  unshapely,  but  the  later  ones  are  all  right,  and  itsi  flowering 
f^pa.nlities  are  grand.  I  have  recommended  this  variety  to 
bundreds  of  Rose  lovers,  and  the  verdict  usuallv  is  that  it  is 
one  of  the  bc-^t  yellow  Teas.  TI.  I). 


Celery,  Sutton’s  Solid  White. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  gardeners  are  thinking  of 
sowing  seeds  of  Celery,  may  I  advise  those  who  have  not  grown 
Sutton’s  Solid  White  to  give  it  a  trial?  As  grown  here,  we 
commence  digging  it  early  in  September,  when  the  sticks  are 
beautifully  blanched,  and  the  flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
From  September  to  the  present  month  Sutton’s  Solid  White 
has  continued  to  furnish  us  with  excellent  stems,  the  sticks,  or 
heads,  retaining  their  solidity  and  freshness;  and  I  know  of  no 
other  variety  which  is  so  crisp  and  tender  as  the  above.  Another 
great  point  in  its  favour  is  its  entire  freedom  from  bolting. — 
WiLMOT  H.  Yates,  Rotherfield  Park,  Alton,  Hants.  [A  timely 
note,  and  other  similar  short  letters  at  this  season,  on  favourite 
varieties  of  vegetables,  from  our  readers  in  general  would  be 
eminently  useful,  and  we  would  endeavour  to  ensure  their 
publication.  Bear  in  mind  the  Vegetable  Conference  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ! — Ed.] 


Successful  Freesia  Culture. 

The  other  day  when  looking  round  the  gardens  at  Basing  Park, 
.Alton,  I  saw  the  finest  batch  of  Freesias  I  have  ever  seen.  The'-e 
were  plants  of  the  variety  F.  refracta  alba.  They  had  been 
po-tted,  ten  or  twelve  bulbs  in  32-pots,  and  were  growing  in  two 
batches ;  the  earlie-.st  were  in  full  beauty  and  arranged  in  the 
conservatory.  Several  of  the  spikes  were-  carrying  ten  blooms, 
while  on  one  I  counted  eleven  blooms,  and  the  majority  of  the 
main  racemes  had  two-  other  minor  spikes,  as  it  w’ere,  branching 
out  from  the  stem,  each  of  which  bore  about  .six  blooms,  making, 
on  an  average  twenty-two  flowers  from  each  individual  bulb. 
This  is  almo.st  a  record,  surely?  The  later  batch  were  just  ex¬ 
panding  their  flowers  in  a  cool  house,  and  gave  promise  of 
equalling  tho.se  in  the  conservatorj\  The  whole  of  the  above 
(which  comprised  about  100  pots  in  all)  were  about  2ft  in  height 
without  being  “drawn”  in  the  least,  and  reflected  the  highe.st 
credit  upon  the  gardener  at  Basing,  Mr.  T.  Dowie,  and  his 
assi.stants.  It  would  no  doubt  benefit  numerous  readers  of  your 
liopular  journal  if  Mr.  Dowie  would  kindly  record  Ids  treatment 
of  these  useful  flowers,  which  he  cultivates  so  well.— Wilmot  H. 
Yates. 

Size  of  Chrysanthemum  Blooms— A  Comparison. 

In  these  days  of  immense  size  in  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
e.specially  in  the  Japanese  .section,  owing  mainly  to  the  increase 
in  numbers  and  improvement  in  the  varieties,  when  nothing  le.ss 
than  an  Sin  flower  is  thought  worthy  of  a  place  on  an  exhibition 
stand,  a  glance  at  the  list  of  varieties  here  given  may  prove 
interesting,  as  .showing  the  great  strides  made  in  this  branch 
of  floriculture.  Looking  back  twenty-three  years,  the  twenty- 
four  varieties  wdiich  I  name  as  in  vogue  then,  include  but 
four  Japanc.se.  Elaine  was  introduced  but  seven  years  earlier; 
the  Daimio,  which  was  a  new  name  for  Erectum  s-uperbum,  was 
also  of  recent  introduction.  Fair  Maid  of  Guern.sey  was  also 
sent  out  by  Downton  in  1872.  The  Cossack  was  an  earlier  intro¬ 
duction,  but  of  poor  quality  for  exhibition.  With  the  exception 
of  James  Salter,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Baronne  de  Prailley,  the 
above  w'e-re  about  the  extent  of  the  Japanese  section  at  that 
time.  That  year  and  the  year  following  were  the  forerunners 
of  many  newer  introductions  in  that  section,  i.e.,  Hiver  Fleuri, 
Bouquet  Fait,  Bertier  Rendatler,  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix.  I  think, 
however,  the  great  spur  w-as  given  to  Japane.se  varieties  when 
Messrs.  Veitoh  introduced  Thunberg  and  Comte  de  Germiny  the 
year  following. 

Although  Madame  Clemence  Audiguier  was  sent  out  by 
Marrouch  in  1879,  it  really  did  not  become  popular  until  two 
years  after.  I  have  doubts  even  at  the  present  moment,  which 
are  shared  by  others,  that,  in  .spite  of  the  many  sorts  seen  since 
that  era,  wdiether  any  have  been  superior  to  that  charming 
variety.  The  peculiar  loose  twist,  imitating  so  well  loose  barsket 
work,  and  the  satiny  sheen  which  w’ell-grown  blooms  always 
carried,  rendered  it  an  unique  flow’er.  The  fearful  height — 14ft 
— which  this  variety  attained  rendered  it  unacceptable  to  so 
many.  When  treated  in  a  natural  manner  the  initial  growth 
from  the  cutting  to  the  first  natural  break  was  8ft! 

The  names  given  below  are  tho.se  of  the  first  stand  of  blooms 
I  staged,  and  at  that  time  thought  them  remarkably  good!  As 
a  comparison  for  present  day  cultivators,  I  attach  the  diameter 
of  each :  — 


IiK'lies 


Sir  Stafford  Carey  ..  ..4 

Klaine . .s 

The  Cossack . H 

Empress  of  India  ..  ..  4^ 

The  D.aiinio . G 

Queen  of  England  ..  ..  4i 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  . .  ft 

Golden  Beverley  . .  . .  s| 

Novelty  ..  . 4' 

Bronze  .Tardin  des  Plantes.  4§ 

White  Venus . 4 

Alfred  Sail er  . .  . .  . .  4 


Edwin  Molynedx. 


.Tardin  des  Plantes  .. 

Inches 

..  3“ 

Pink  Venus  . 

..  4 

General  Bainbripge  .. 

..  8i 

Mrs.  Haliburton 

..  3.t 

Prince  Alfred  .. 

Gloria  Mundi  .. 

..  33 

Mrs.  G.  Bundle 

, .  Si 

George  Glenny 

..  si 

Venus 

Mrs.  Dixon 

Nil  Desperanclum 

..  4 
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Societies. 

BirmiDgtiam  Gardeners'. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members  at  the  recent 
meeting  to  hear  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamdl,  manager  of  The  Vineries, 
Acocks  Green,  discourse  upon  “  The  Arrangement  of  Plants  and 
Cut  Flowers  for  House  Decoration.”  The  subject  was  dealt 
wdth,  with  much  acumen  and  appreciation  of  the  artistic  arrange¬ 
ments  in  consonance  with  the  canons  of  good  taste.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  cut  flowers  the  lecturer  advised  the  propriety  of  securing 
such  as  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses,  Ac.,  with  as  long  stems  as 
possible,  even  froin  2ft  to  3ft  long,  and  with  their  foliage  attached 
— a  desideratum  greatly  in  vogue  in  New  York  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  towns.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Walter  Jones)  fully  endorsed  the 
major  portion  of  the  lecturer’s  practical  views  and  sentiments, 
followed  also  by  considerable  interesting  information  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  by  Messrs.  A.  Ciwer,  C.  H.  Herbert,  W.  L. 
Deedman,  and  W.  Gardiner.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  lecturer.  Mr.  H.  Thick,  gardener  to  W.  Bott,  Esq., 
Acocks  Green,  was  awarded  a  cultural  certificate  for  a  plant  of 
Cymbidium  pendulum  bearing  two  spikes  of  slightly-scented, 
richly-colouretl  flowers.  The  annual  social  gathering  took  place 
at  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  when  upwards  of  eighty  of  the  members 
and  friends  partook  of  an  excellent  tea,  supplemented  by  the  cus¬ 
tomary  toasts,  songs,  recitations,  and  music ;  the  lady  artistes 
especially  acquitted  themselves  with  jnuch  eclat.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  evening  were  efficiently  presided  over  by  Mr.  Walter 
Jones. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  subscribers  to  this  Fund  was 
held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  on  Fiuday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton.  The  preliminary  business  having 
been  disposed  of,  the  chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port,  Dr.  Masters  seconding,  and  which  was  agreed  to  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  May  stated  that  the  subscriptions  had  been  less  this  year 
than  usual,  probably  because  twenty-four  candidates  w'ere  elected 
without  having  to  be  selected  by  a  poll,  but  subscribers  should 
bear  in  mind  that  this  was  because  twenty  orphans  retire  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund  this  year,  and  their  moneys  were  still  as 
(much  required  as  ever. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  the  secretary 
.said  that  there  were  really  six  additions  made  to  the  Fund  at  this 
election,  but  two  of  these  would  be  off  in  a  few  months,  and  they 
had  been  elected  in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified  for  benefits 
under  another  section.  The  chairman  remarked  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  candidates  increased  the  number  on  the  Funds 
to  ninety-seven,  the  largest  number  ever  provided  for.  The 
chairman’s  proposition  for  their  election  was  seconded  by  Sir 
John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  and  agreed  to  by  the  meeting. 


^Ir.  May  als-o  proposed  an  alteration  to  Rule  XIII.,  by  insert¬ 
ing  in  line  seven,  after  the  word  “fourteen  years”:  “  Biit  the 
committee  may  at  their  discretion  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
extend  the  usual  allowance  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  two 
years.”  He  said  that  the  committee  had  often  felt  how  necessary 
it  was  to  have  the  power  to  grant  just  a  little  extra  aid  to  a 
delicate  girl  or  youth  as  they  were  about  to  enter  upon  life’s  work. 
And  Mr.  W.  Fromow,  who  seconded,  also  drew  attention  to  the 
struggles  and  difficulties  of  very  delicate  children  who'  must  gain 
their  livelihood  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  proposition  was 
heartily  supported  by  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Dr.  Masters,  and 
others.  Sir  John  spoke  of  widening  the  basis  of  the  Fund’s  use¬ 
fulness,  and  of  spreading  abroad  among  provincial  societies-  a 
knowledge  of  the  Fund’s  work,  and  referred  to  the  good  resiflts 
from  the  annual  dinner  celebration.  He  supported  the  alteration- 
^in  Rule  XIII.,  Avhich  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

The  following  elections  were  then  made; — Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Esq.,  as  vice-president  ;  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.M.H., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cutbush.  Mr.  N.  N.  Shenvood,  as 
treasurer;  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Bates,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.’ 
Roupell.  Mr.  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  as  auditor;  proposed  by  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Cuthbert.  The  retiring  members, 
of  committee,  except  Mr.  Weeks,  who  wished  to  re.scind,  and 
whose  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  G.  C’astleton,  of  the  Cry.stal  Palace- 
Garden.s — pro-posed  by  Mr.  Roupell,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  FromoAV.: 
On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.ssbec, 
Mr.  Weeks  Avas  elected  a  Auce-president  in  recognition  of  liLs  Avork' 
for  the  Fund.  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  Avas  reappointed  .secretai’y  in 
the  .status  as  heretofore,  on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  Avho 
AA-urmly  complimented  Mr.  Wynne-.  This  Avas  ably  seconded  by- 
Mr.  T.  W.  Saunders,  F.L.S. 

As  ex-chairman  of  the  Fund  (Avhich  position  he  maintained 
during  ten  years),  Mr.  Wm.  Marshall  propo-sed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Avho  at  all  times  is  .so  ready  to  do  Avhatever  he 
can  to  help  the  gardeners’  orphans.  Mr.  J.  Assbee  .seconded,  and 
the  meeting  responded  Avith  acclamation. 

Names  of  the  Children  Elected. 

Second  Application. — Evelyn  P.  Cherry,  Lilian  M.  Francis,- 
Walter  Gregg,  Williamina  Hendry. 

First  Application. — Ed.  G.  Arnold,  Florence  M.  Banni.ster, 
Jno.  CraAvford,  Jos.  Cutts,  Eliza  Ann  Fuller,  Ethel  M.  Gartell, 
Edith  A.  Hollo'Avay,  Dora  E.  Jame.s,  Wilhelmina  LaAvson,  Alice  R. 
Lovelock,  Fred  H.  Lovelock,  Alex.  D.  Maegregor,  Wini.  C.  R. 
0.sman,  Elsie  Peckitt,  Florence  K.  Riddle,  Lydia  G.  Riddle, 
Jno.  Henry  Rous,  Wm.  G.  Rous,  Frank  J.  Sparkes,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Chas.  Stockley.  These  are  gardeners’  orphan  children  from- 
various  parts  of  England,  including  tAvo  from  Scotland. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Statement  op 
Accounts  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1902. 

The  presentation  of  their  fifteenth  annual  report  enables  the 
Executive  Committee  to  again  offer  their  congratulations 


FICUS  REPENS. 

The  genus  Ficus  contains  some 
species  aa  hose  productions  in  one 
form  or  another  are  of  very  great 
benefit  to  mankind.  TAventy-three 
columns  of  the  “  Index  Kewensis,” 
each  O.jin  long,  are  occupied  AAuth  the 
names  and  synonyms  of  Fieu.s,  shoAV- 
ing  to  Avhat  extent  confu.sion  exists, 
and  ahso  emphasising  the  fact  that 
the  genus  is  a  large  one.  Our  pre^- 
,sent  space  being  limited  to  these  fcAV 
lines,  AA’e  must  be  content  to  Avrite 
of  the  subject  before  us.  Ficus' 
repens  of  gardens  is  Avell  known. 
Botanically  it  is  F.  puniila,  or, 
again,  with  other  authorities,  F. 
stipulata.  No  gardener  doubts  its 
value  as  an  edging  plant  in  .stoves, 
or  as  a  subject  for  covering  Avails 
and  the  stones  of  indoor  rockeries. 
References  both  to  Lindley’s  “  Trea- 
sTiry  of  Botany  ”  and  Hogg’s 
“Yegetable  Kingdom  ”  have  failed 
to  discover  any  economic  use  for  F. 
repens,  Hort.,  beyond  the  orna¬ 
mental.  The  fruiting  branch, 
sketched  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick, 
Avas  sent  from  Rood  Ashton  Gardens 
by  Mr.  W.  Strugnell.  Kept  .sheared 
as  this  plant  usually  is,  there  is  no 
chance  of  fruit  forming,  but  if  a  tAvig 
can  get  through  a  ventilator,  or  if 
it  is  alloAved  to  groAV  Avithout  being 
pruned,  in  due  course  fruit  may  be 
c::;p:c‘ed. 


I 


Fruiting  branch  of  Ficus  repens,  Hort.,  J  reduced. 
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tc»  the  supporters  cf  the  Fund  on  its  continued 
prosperity,  as  althougli,  unhappily,  there  has  been  an 
appreciable  falling  oft  in  the  regular  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  (exclusive  of  legacies)  show  a 
gratifying  increase  of  £110  Is,  7d,  over  the  record  of  the  previous 
year.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  receipt  cf  a 
legacy  of  £250  from  tlie  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr, 
Alfred  H.  Since,  one  of  the  founders,  as  also  one  of  the  original 
trustee.s  of  the  Fund,  and  of  a  legacy  of  £100  from  the  executors 
of  the  widow  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  \yho,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Fund,  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  until  his  death  was 
incessantly  active  in  promoting  its  best  interests. 

The  committee,  with  much  regret,  record  the  death  of  two  of 
the  viee-pi'csidents — Mr.  F.  J.  lleale,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James 
Garter  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  William  Hull.  Mr.  Ileale  was  one  of  the 
first  to  a.ssist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  in  1887,  and  it 
will  be  within  the  recollection  cf  many  of  the  subscribers  that  it 
was  in  Ids  office  that  practical  shape  was  first  given  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  orphans  who  have  been  elected  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund  during  the  past  fourteen  ycar.s  is  155, 
and  the  total  amount  expended  in  allowances  during  the  same 
period  is  £10,937  7s.  Gd.  The  number  of  children  receiving  the 
full  benefit  of  the  Fund  is  seventy-three,  and  during  the  year 
compassionate  allowances  have  been  mado'  under  Rule  XIV.  to 
fifteen  of  the  candidates  waiting  for  election. 

With  reference  to  the  clection  this  day,  the  committee  believe 
that  they  are  but  carrying  out.  the  wishes  of  all  the  .subscribers  in 
recommending  that  the  whole  of  the  candidates — twenty-four  in 
number — be  elected  without  a  ballot,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Corgnatiou  of  His  Majesty,  J\ing  Edward  VII.,  and  his  most 
gracious  Consort,  Queen  Alexandra,  the  patroness  of  the  Fund. 
The  committee  again  most  cordially  acknowledge  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  to  the  Fund  by  local  secretaries  and  as.socia- 
tions  of.  gardeners  and  others  in  the  districts  of  Altrincham, 
Hournemouth,  Hradford,  Bristol,  ( liesterfield,  Chislehurst,  Head¬ 
ing,  Rugby,  Sheffield,  Wimbledon,  Ac.,  by  means  of  concerts  and 
the  .sale  of  flowers  at  exhibitions  on  behalf  of  the  charity,  and 
they  earnestly  hope  that  during  the  present  year  the  gardening 
oommunities  in  other  districts  may  bo  prompted  to  follorv  so  good 
an  examifle. 

The  committee  have  much  pleasur;  in  recording  the  fact  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Corojiation  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.,  and  of  Her  Majo.sty,  Queen  Alexandra,  Mr.  John  Pinches, 
of  Camberwell,  very  kindly  presented  a  handsome  Coronation 
modal  to  all  the  children  on  the  Fund.  The  committee  thank 
him  most  cordially  for  Ids  generou.s  gift.  With  keen  regret,  the 
committee  have  to  announce  the  retirement,  through  pressure  of 
other  engagements,  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  the  local  secretary  for 
the  Bournemouth  district,  and  who,  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
has,  at  his  own  cost,  mo.st  admirably  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office.  In  the  name  of  the  subscribers  and,  on  their  own  behalf, 
tile  committee  tender  to  Mr.  Stevenson  most  grateful  thanks  for 
his  valuable  services.  The  annual  festival,  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
on  May  8,  under  the  genial  presidency  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
E-sq.,  wa.s  of  the  most  .successful  character,  and  the  committee 
mo.st  heartily  desire  to  thank  all  who‘  as.sisted  them  in  bringing 
about  such  a  happy  resuilt.  The  chairman’s  whole-hearted  appeaPon 
behalf  of  the  Fund  met  with  a  most  generous  response,  the  .sub¬ 
scription  list  amounting  to  £G87  Is.  Gd.,  or  an  increase ,  of 
£38  14s.  5d.  over  the  previous  year’s  li.st.  Very  cordially  indded 
do  the  committee  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rotlrschild  for  his  great  kindness,  and  it  affoi'ds  them  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  recommending  that  he  be  this  day  elected  a 
A'ice-president. 

The  supporters  of  the  Fund  will  doubtless  be  as  gratified  to 
know  as  the  committee  are  to.  make  this  announc'’ment,  that  the 
flight  Hon.  the  Earl  Carrington  has  most  kindly  promised  to 
preside  at  the  next  fe.stival,  which  has  been  fixed  to  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesday,  May  5.  The  committee  feel  sure 
that  they  will  not  appeal  in  vain  for  the  .support  of  all  lovers  of 
horticulture  and  friends  of  the  charity,  in  their  efforts  to  still 
further  enhance  the  popularity  of  the  festival. 

Several  cases  having  come  before  the  committee  in  which, 
pwing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  they  have  been  sati.sfied  that 
it  would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  con¬ 
cerned  if  the  benefit  of  the  full  allowance  of  5s.  per  week  could 
have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  than  is  now  fixed 
by  the  rales,  invite  the  subscriber, s  to-day  to  consider  and,  if 
approved,  to  adopt  such  an  alteration  in  Rule  XIII.  as  will 
enable  them  in  future  to  deal  with  such  cases  in  the  manner 
which  they  may  consider  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare 
ef  the  children  under  the  special  circumstances  of  each  particular 
ease.  The  alteration  proposed  is  tO'  add  the  words  printed  in 
italics  in  the  following  sentences  in  Rule  XIII.,  commencing  in 
line  G: — “No  child  shall  receive  annual  support  after  having 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  hui  the  coininiffcr  may,  at  their 
discretion.  i)t  e.rceptiunnl  oireum  stem  res,  continue  the  n.mal  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  further  period  wot  exceed iny  two  year.'^.  Further,  the 
executive  committee,  at  their  discretion,  shall  have  power  to 
grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10  toward.s  apprenticing  or  otherwise 
promoting  the  start  in  life  of  any  orplian  on  whose  behalf  appli- 
■  cation. .shall  have  been  made  to  the  committee.” 


The  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  H.  J.  Jones,  H.  B.  May,  J.  W.  Moorman,  W. 
Nutting.  G.  Reynolds,  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  and  J.  H.  Witty;  and 
Messrs.  Bate.s,  Jones,  May,  Moorman,  hiutting,  Reynolds,  and 
Witty  being  eligible,  offer  themselves'  for  re-election.  Mr.  G. 
Caselton,  garden  superintendent.  Crystal  Palace,  is  nominated 
for  election  to  the  seat  rendered  vacant  bv  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
■Weeks. 

The  committee  most  heartil.v  congratulate  Vlr.  Sherwood  on 
his  restoration  to  health;  thank  him  most  sincerely  for  his  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Fund;  and  have 
gi’eat  pleasure  in  again  nominating  him  for  re-election  a.s  trea¬ 
surer. 

The  be.st  thanks  of  the  committee  are  also  due.  and  are  hereby 
tendei'ed.  to  Air.  AI.  Rowan  and  Air.  P.  R.  Barr  for  their  valuetl 
services  most  cheerfully  rendered  as  auditors.  Air.  Barr  is  the 
retiring  auditor,  and  is  nominated  for  re-election. 


CASH  STATE.MEXT  EOU  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMREU 

RF.CLII’Ts. 


To  Balance  last  account  .. 

,,  .Siibsciiptions  ;  General 
,,  ,,  Local  secretaiies 


£  .s.  (1. 


272  IG  4 
50  G  6 


,,  Donations;  General  .  ..  220  17  7 

,.  ,,  iiOc;il  Secretaries  .  U)  0  8 


Legacy  :  Mr.  A.  II.  Sinee . 

,,  ,,  Mrs.  John  Wills . 

,,  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial . 

,,  Annu.al  dinner 

,,  Adve'ti.seinents  in  list  of  subscribers 

,,  Sundry  receipts . 

,,  Dividends  on  stock  and  interest  on  deposit 
,,  Income  tax  returned . 


SlST,  10C2. 

£  s.  d. 
7-28  15  0 


£23  2  10 


230  18  :l 
2.50  0  0 
100  .  0  0 
13  0  0 
C:7  1  G 
20  7  G 
3  .5  n 
30.t  5  4 
18  7  4 


Note.— Investments  : 

3  per  cent.  London  and  Courty  Consolid.ited  Stopk 
3  per  cent.  Canada  stock  .. 

L.  A  N.-W.  Railway  Preference  Stock  .. 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Guaranteed  3  per  cent.  Stock 
Thomson  Memorial  Trust : 

East  Indian  Railway  B.  Annuity  of  £14,  cost.  .. 

exp'endiiure. 


£2,C90  3  G 


£7,210  15  10 
I'.OOO  0  (I 
3i0  0  0 

5!4  0  0 


450  11  0 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£  s- 

d. 

Bv  .allowances  to  orphans  . 

..  l.GOG 

0 

0 

,,  Grants  in  aid  . 

. 

...  to 

15 

(» 

,,  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial . 

. .  1.3 

0 

0 

1,092  15 

0 

,,  Annual  dinner . 

172  15 

7 

,,  Secretary’s  salary  . 

lOO  0 

0 

,,  Printing  and  posting  list  of  subscribers.. 

, 

30  10 

5 

,,  Printinz  and  stationery  ..  . 

15 

13 

fl 

,,  Advertising  . 

■1 

9 

10 

,,  Rent  and  insur.ance 

20 

1 

0 

,,  Fees  on  transier  of  stock.s . 

13 

6 

9 

,,  Annual  meeting  and  audit . 

15 

14 

3 

,,  Postages . 

12 

2 

, ,  Bank  charges  . .  . .  . 

1 

7 

0 

,,  Sundry  expenses  (petty  cash) 

3 

0 

9 

GO 

Cl 

2 

,,  Balances:  cash  at  hank  . 

..  470 

12 

G 

,,  ,,  cash  on  deposit  .. 

..  g:o 

0 

0 

,,  cash  in  hand  . 

78 

4 

10 

1,198  17 

4 

£2,699  3 

6 

to  the  moth  emerging.  The  moth  (of 


Having  inspected  the  securities  and  examined  the  books  and  vouchers 
supplied  to  us,  we  hereby  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct. 

P.  RUDOLPH  BARR  ) 

M.  ROWAN  j 

February  11th,  IOCS, 

- ■  » - 

The  Wood  Leopard  Moth. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  mpth  (Zeuzera  sesculi)  burrow  into  the 
wood  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  tunnelling  it,  and  so  effecting 
injury.  They  are  particularly  de.structive  in  orcliard.s  of  Apple.s 
and  Pears.  The  caterpillars  pupate  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
tunnel.'^.  The  pupa  forces  its  way  partly  out  of  the  wood  previous 

which  a.  life-size  figure  of 
a  female  is  given)  is 
seen  from  the  end  of 
June  until  August.  The 
body  and  wings  are 
greyish,  ivith  dark  spots 
on  the  wings.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  live  for  two  years 
and  pupate  in  Alay. 
They  are  2in  to  3in  in 
length,  yellowish  or 
brown  in  colour,  and 
make  tunnels  in  the 
stems  of  branches  of 
jin  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  oval  orange  bodies,  laid  on 
the  stems  and  branches  of  trees.  The  remedies  are  the  cutting 
off  and  burning  infested  branches  in  winter,  placing  small  lumps 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  (a  deadly  poison)  in  the  holes,  and  closing 
the  latter  with  clay.  This  kills  the  caterpillars.  For  fuller 
information  we  would  refer  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet, 
No.  GO. 
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iiient  in  the  soil,  Mliich  the  roots  can  utilise  later  on.  Should 
the  suifacc  of  the  ground  between  the  rows  be  hard  with  treading 
upon,  lightly  prick  it  up  with  a  fork,  avoiding  disturbing  the 
ribrous  roots  more  than  pos.sible.  A  good  mulching  of  manure 
may  then  be  spread  between  the  rows.  Any  new  can^\s  that  are 
planted  to  hll  up  vacancies  must  be  cut  down  closely  to  the 
ground,  as  by  this  means  only  can  fruitful  canes  be  eventually 
secured.  -  K.isi  Kent. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES.— Though  trees  and  bushes 
planted  in  spring  have  not  cjuitc  so  good  a  chancei  of  passing 
safely  through  an  inordinately  di-y  season  as  those  planted  in 
early  autumn,  yet.  there  is  the  probability  of  their  flourishing 
satisfaciorily.  A  little  extra  special  attention  in  the>  matter  of 
watering,  mulching,  and  syringing  will  enable  them  to  do  this 
•should  tlie  early  summer  prove  very  dry.  for  it  is  at  that  season 
that  the  crisis  comes.  Should  the  weather  at  the  iDrcsent  time 
prove  to  be  dry,  and  the  soil  in  a  satisfactory  working  condition, 
the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  insert  the  trees.  Bush  trees, 
standards,  pyramids,  and  wall  trees  may  all  be  planted.  If  they 
have  been  laid  in  temporarily  since  autumn,  ."urrounded  about 
the  roots  with  some  suitable  material,  some  of  them  may  have 
put  forth  young  fibres.  These  ought  to  be  preserved,  but  the 
roots  mu.st  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed,  else  these  tender 
rootlets  will  dry  up  quickly.  Therefore,  before  planting,  prepare 
the  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  trees;  then  lift,  and,  after 
pruning  away  any  injured  roots,  plant  quickly.  Some  prepared 
material  of  a  light,  rich  character  should  be  held  in  reacliness 
to  sprinkle  over  the  roots,  which  must  be  spread  out  to  their 
full  extent  in  .shallow,  wide  holes.  Spread  them  out  in  several 
distinct  layers,  covering  each  layer  with  soil,  .scattered  from  the 
stem  outwards,  -making  the  whole  firm.  To  the  standarchs  and 
pyramids  fix  a  stake  to  each,  and  tie  securely,  placing  a  piece 
of  sacking  or  some  straw  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  prevent 
abrasion  of  thei  bark.  Mulch  over  the  roots  with  some  light 
material.  Cordons,  fan-trained  trees,  and  others  planted  against 
waits  and  fences  ought  not  to  be  fully  secured  in  position  until 
the  trees  and  soil  have  settled. 

PLANTING  BUSH  FRUIT.— Young  Currants.  Gooseberries, 
and  Ra-si^berries  will  succeed  excellently  planted  now.  The 
bushes  u.sually  have  a  good  fibrous  root  .system  and  a  foundation 
of  branches  to  start  with,  which  may  be  multiplied  the  fir.st 
■season  by  cutting  clo.sely  back  after  planting.  Raspberries  should 
he  young  .suckers,  having  a  good  crown  of  fibres,  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  slender  stem,  which,  tO'  induce  strong  growth  the 
first  sea.son,  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  level.  Plant  in  rich 
ground.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  oft  or  Oft  apart. 
Raspberries  in  lines  oft  apart,  the  plants  1ft  apart. 

PRUNING  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— When  the 
pruning  of  the  bushes  has  been  deferred,  the  work  should  be 
completed,  growth  soon  becoming  active.  Severe  .spur  pruning 
of  Gooseberries  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  better  .system  is 
to  leave  a  fair  amount  of  young  wood  distributed  well  over  the 
bushes.  First  give  a  general  thinning,  removing  the  crowded 
centres,  and  under-growths  touching  the  ground.  Pendulous- 
growing  Gooseberries  should  be  pruned  as  far  as  possible  to  upper 
buds.  Young  growths  extending  towards  the  centres  of  bushes 
ought  eitlier  to  he  cut  out  entirely  or  shortened  back  to  form 
spill’s.  The  extreme  tips  of  young  shoots  may  be  shortened, 
though  not  imperative  in  all  case's.  Red  and  White  Currants 
are  best  with  a.  limited  number  of  main  branches.  The  young 
.side  shoots,  being  summer  pruned,  should  again  be  shortened 
to  a  few  buds  at  the  base  of  each,  a  regular  system  of  .spur 
jiruning  being  adopted  for  the  -winter  pruning.  Young  wood 
is-  left  in  regular  quantity  over  Black  Currant  bushes.  Old 
growths  and  branches  are  cut  out,  vigorous  shoots  being  reserved 
from  near  the  base  to  take  the  place  of  exhausted  parts.  Spur 
jiruning  is  not  applicable. 

PRUNING  OUTDOOR  VINES.  If  Vines  on  walls  have  not 
lieen  dealt  with,  the  pruning  back  of  unnecessary  wood  should 
be  carried  out.  Vines  will  bear  on  wcll-ripenecl  canes  of  the 
previous  year;  therefore,  if  any  vacant  places  require  to  be 
filled  up  these  growths  may  be  laid  in,  shortening  them  to 
about  4ft.  The  .side  shoots  or  permanent  rods  must  be  pruned 
back  to  two  buds.  Reduce  the  number  of  these  if  crowded  ;  also 
shorten  distorted  and  elongated  spurs.  Should  the  rods  b©  much 
enfeebled  it  will  be  be.st  to  replace  them  with  younger.  Wash 
the  Vine.s  well  with  a  petroleum  emulsion,  and  refastan  to  the 
wall  or  trellis. 

RASPBERRIES. — The  treatment  of  Raspberries  at  this 
season  consists  mainly  in  completing  the  pruning,  thinning,  and 
shortening,  and  affording  to  the  roots  a  generous  mulching  of 
manure.  The  old  canes  were  cut  out  in  autumn,  and  some  of 
the  weak  ones.  A  further  reduction  may  now  be  made,  after¬ 
wards  the  selected  canes  which  are  to  be  retained  .’■hould  be 
spaced  out  and  tied  in  po.sition.  Shorten  the  tips  to  the  height 
of  the  wire  or  stake.  Remove  suckers  not  wanted.  A  good 
soaking  of  liquid  manure  will  act  beneficially  by  storing  nutri- 


Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES;  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
The  recent  mild  weather  has  favoured  growth  and  the  fruit 
profits,  only  the  progress  is  not  too  rapid.  A  night  temperature 
of  oOdeg  to  d’Kleg,  and  (jOdeg  to  Godeg  by  day  being  secured. 
Without  much  recourse  to  fire  heat,  also  odeg^to  lOdcg  adVitnee' 
from  sun,  and  witli  free  ventilation,  which  Peachesi  and  Necta* 
rines  delight  in,  the  advance  mad©  ha.s.  been  .satisfactorj’.  When 
the  growth  is  strong  the  whole  of  the  foreright  shoots  may  be 
taken  off  at  once,  and  some  of  the  side  shoots  pinched  back  to 
form  .spur.s,  but  not.  on  growtlrsi  that  will  be  removed  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  retaining  the  best  breaks  from  the  base*  of 
the  shoot®  now  bearing.  Trees  that,  have  set  heavy  crops  of  frujt 
should  have  the  least  promising  removed,  especially  those  badly 
placed,  and,  to  help  weakly  trees,  afford  liquid  manure  when 
moi.sture  is  required  at  the  root.s,  or  supply  4oz  per  square  yard 
of  a  good  all-round  fertiliser.  If  the  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  long  weakly  growths,  pale  in  colour,  us©  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  air-.slaked  lime  and  on©  part  soot,  mixing,  thoroughly 
and  applying  without  delay,  using  ^Ib  per  .square  yard.  This, 
from  the  ammonia  and  mineral  matter  contained  in  the  dean,  dry 
soot,  with  the  lime  acting  on  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  for  the 
dressing  should  be  lightly  pointed  in  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
ammonia,  will  supply  present  food  and  a  continuance  of  nutrition, 
which  without  the  lime  -ivould  remain  inert,  and  certainly  not 
nearly  so  available,  if  not  in  some  respects  injurious. 

Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  with  water 
of  the  .same  temperaturo  as  the  hou-se,  and  always  sufficiently 
early  tO'  allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry  before  night.  On  dull 
days  omit  the  afternoon  .syringing,  also  the  morning  when  cold 
and  sunless,  damping  the  paths  and  borders  instead.  Ventilate 
from  GOdeg,  increasing  with  the  sun  heat,  taking  care  to  avoid 
cold  draughts  and  sudden  depressions  of  temperature,  which 
cripple  the  foliage  and  sometimes  causing  the  fruit  to  fall. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE. — ^Trees  started  at  the  new  year 
have  set  the  fruit,  and  as  soon  as  thi,®  i.s  completed,  need  to  b© 
syringed  carefully,  so  as  to  better  enable  them  to  cast  off  the 
remains  of  the  flowers.  A  night  temperature  of  oOdeg  is  safe 
in  severe  weather,  and  oodeg  by  day,  ocleg  more  in  mild  weather, 
with  5deg  to  lOdeg  rise  from  sun  heat.  Ventilation  should  be 
increased  (a  little  being  left  on  constantly)  from  oodeg,  and 
having  it  full  at  Godeg;  then  the  trees  will  form  .sturdy  growths 
and  foliage  capable  of  a.ssimilating  nutrition  for  the  current 
crop,  ancl  making  provision  for  a  succeeding  one.  Disbud 
gradually  and  judiciously  when  the  fruit  is  fairly  Siwelling,  and, 
when  begun,  follow  it  up  day  by  day.  Where  there  is  a  thick 
set  of  fruit,  remove  the  smallest  and  worst  placed  by  degrees, 
.Examine  the  inside  border,  and,  if  dry,  afford  a  thorough  .supply 
of  water,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  liquid  pourishment,  or  a. 
top-dressing  of  a  fertiliser  washed  in  moderately.  Avoid,  how¬ 
ever,  making  the  soil  .sodden,  or  needlessly  supply  manure,  wliich 
in  some  cases  is  too  abundant  and  in  others  deficient. 

TREES  STARTED  IN  FEBRUARY. — In  the  house  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  the  flowers  are  all  aglow  with  beauty, 
and  give  off  a  fragrance  that  betrays  abundance  of  nectar.  The 
trees  must  be  free  from  fungus  and  in.sect  pests,  or  results  will 
not  be  satisfactory.  When  the  anthers  show  clear  of  the  corolla, 
cliscontinue  syringing,  maintaining  a  genial  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noon  of  fine  days.  Turn  on  the  heat  in  the  morning  to  .secure 
and  keep  a  temperature  of  fiOdog  by  day,  ventilating  from 
oGdeg,  allowing  an  advance  to  GOdeg  or  Godeg  with  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  employing  fire  heat  only  at  night,  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  between  40deg  and  45deg,  and  with  a.  little  air  at  the 
top  of  the  house  constantly  there  is  no  fear  of  the  pollen  being 
converted  into  paste  by  moisture  or  of  this  settling  on  the  petals 
to  discolour  them.  Where  there  is  a  great  .show  of  blos-som, 
remove  that  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoots.  Supply  water  to  the 
border  if  in  need  of  moisture.  Fertilise  the  blossoms  when  fully 
expanded  and  the  pollen  is  ripe. 

HOUSES  TO  AFFORD  RIPE  FRUIT  IN  LATE  JULY  .\ND 
EARLY  AUGUST. — These,  planted  with  the  choicest  mid.st'asoii 
varieties,  should  be  closed  early  in  March.  When  the  blos.soms 
arc  retarded  and  \ViIl  not  keep  from  developing^,  theio  is  notliing 
for  it  but  to  secure  safety  from  frost  after  the  buds  show  colour^ 
syringing  occasionally  up  to  that,  then  ceasing,  and  instead  of 
allowing  the  flowers  to  peri.sh,  as  they  certainly  will  do  m  a  cold, 
close  moist  atmosphere,  maintain  a  temperature  of  oOdeg  by 
day  and,  with  ventilation;  from  that  point  an  advance  may  be 
macie  from  sun  heat  to  GOdeg  to  G-Gdeg,  employing  fire  heat  only 
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at  night  to  keep  the  temperature  between  40deg  and  45deg. 
This  will  insure  a  good  set,  of  fruit,  and,  by  liberal  ventilation 
afterwards,  the  crop  can  be  timed  so  as  to  ripen  at  the  desired 
period.  Where  the  blossoms  are  superabundant,  remove  those 
on  the  under  side  or  back  of  the  shoots,  drawing  the  hand  the 
reverse  way  of  the  growtlis.  See  that  there  is  no  aphides,  for 
cleanliness  is  all-important,  fumigating  if  there  be  the  least 
trace. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Unheated  structures  are  the  worst  possible 
when  the  roof  lights  are  fixed  in  an  early  season,  or  the  flowering 
is  early,  and  spring  frosts,  with  damp  and  cold  weather,  fre¬ 
quently  prevail,  so  that  the  set  of  fimit  is  often  better  on  walls, 
with  protection,  than  under  glass.  With  the  roof  lights  off  the 
buds  are  quite  dormant,  and  need  not  be  replaced  until  the  buds 
commence  swelling,  and  the  colour  “peeps”  in  the  forwardest. 
Under  fixed  roofs  ventilate  freely,  and  where  there  is  heat  merely 
exclude  frost.  Heat  is  absolutely  essential  in  cold  districts,  as 
the  blossom  is  not  safe  from  spring  frosts,  and  the  fi’uit  does  not 
ripen  perfectly  if  the  season  be  cold  and  sunless,  as  is  often  the 
case  after  forward  springs.  Besides,  a  gentle!  heat  during  flower¬ 
ing  does  much  towards  securing  a  good  set,  and  in  late  summer 
and  autumn  gentle  artificial  heat  is  sometimes  necessary,  and 
in  many  cases  of  doubtfulness  desirable,  to  make  sure  of  per¬ 
fectly  ripening  the  fruit  and  wood.  Indeed,  the  latest  varieties 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  produce  good  fruit  in  cold  localities 
with  aid  in  backward  seasons,  and  some  of  the  latest  sorts  are 
noble  in  appearance,  good  in  quality  when  the  trees  are  well 
nourished,  a  little  heat  making  great  diffei’enoe  in  the  fniit  as 
regards  its  thorough  ripening.  Borders  that  have  been  exposed 
are  thoroughly  moistened  through  to  the  drainage,  and  will  not 
require  watering  until  the  fruit  is  advanced  in  swelling.  Inside 
borders  under  fixed  roofs  should  be  examined,  and  if  at  all  dry  bo 
w'ell  supplied  with  water.  The  liability  of  such  borders  to  become 
dry  w'hilst  the  trees  are  at  rest  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
tlie  buds  being  cast  when  the  trees  should  be  developing  their 
flowers,  while,  in  the  case  of  exposed  borders,  bud-casting  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. — St.  Albans. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain." 

Books  for  the  Bothy. 

We  print  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
the  list  O'!  books  which  the  Council  recommend  for  study  to  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  April  examination  in  horticulture,  held 
by  this  ^ciety. 

Primer  of  Botany,  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.  (MacMillan  and 
Co.,  30,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.),  Is. 

Elementai-y  Botany,  by  Professor  Percy  Groom  (Bell  and  Sons, 
Co  vent  Garden),  3s.  Od. 

Elementary  Botany,  by  J.  W.  Oliver  (Blackie  and  Sons,  50, "’Old 
Bailey,  E.C.),  2s. 

Agricultural  Botany,  by  Professor  Potter  (Methuen),  4s.  Gd. 
Agriculture,  b.y  R.  Hedger  Wallace  (Chambers),  3s.  Gd. 

Botany  for  Beginners,  by  Profe.ssor  Henslow'  (Stanford).  2s.  Gd. 
Floral  Dissections,  by  Professor  Henslow'  (Stanford),  4s. 

How  to  Study  Wild  Flowers,  by  Professor  Henslow  (R.T.S.), 
2s.  Gd. 

Structural  Botany  (Flowering  Plants),  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott 
(A.  and  C.  Black,  Soho  Square  W.C.),  3s.  Gd. 

Plant  Life,  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.B.S.  (Vinton  and  Co.,  9,  New 
Bridge  Street,  E.C.),  2s.  Gd. 

Plant  Breeding,  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  (MacMillan  and  Co.), 
4s. 

Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  W.  Fream,  LL.D.  (J.  Murray,  Albe¬ 
marle  Street,  W.),  3s.  Gd. 

Primer  of  Horticulture,  by  J.  AVright,  V.M.H.  (MacMillan  and 
Co.),  Is. 

Physiology  of  Plants,  by  Dr.  Paul  Sorauer  (Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.),  9s. 

Chemistry  of  the  Garden,  by  H.  Cousins  (MacMillan  and  Co.),  Is. 
Disea.ses  of  Plants,  by  Profes.sor  H.  Alarshall  M’ard  (S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland  Avenue,  AV.C.),  2.s.  6d. 

Pi-ofitable  Fruit  Growing,  by  J,  Mwight,  V.M.H.  (Journal  of 
Horticulture,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  E.C.).  Is.  3d. 

Art  of  Budding  and  Grafting,  by  C.  Baltet  (Cro.ssby  Lockwood, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.),  2s.  Gd. 

Pruning,  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  (MacMillan  and  Co.),  5s. 
Natural  History  of  Plants,  2  vols.,  bj'  Kerner  and  Oliver  (Blackie 
and  Son),  50s. 

Remarks  on  Crocking. 

This  most  important  item  is,  in  many  cases,  more  or  less 
carelessly  done,  instead  of  being  carefully  performed,  for  on  it 
hangs  inuch  of  the  success  or  failure  of  pot  plants.  The  lads  who 
have  this  task  to  perform  should  lay  to  heart  the  fact  that  it  is 
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one  of  the-  most  important  matters  in  potting.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  merely  to  place  a  few  pieces  of  broken  pots  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ones  to  be  crocked.  I  well  remember  telling  two  lads 
that  such  was  really  the  case,  and  my  remarks  were  received 
with  no  little  amazement,  and  turned  off  as, being  a  huge  joke; 
but  when  I  emptied  about  fifty  pots,  which  they  said  w-ere 
crocked,  they  seemed  to  think  there  was  something  in  it  after 
all.  “Crock  that  pot,  John,”  said  a  gardener  to  his  apprentice 
one  day.  John  had  not  crocked  a  jiot  before,  and  acted  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  deductions  by  lifting  a  hammer  and  smashing  the 
pot  to  smithereens! 

Now  that  the  repotting  of  plants  engages  our  attention,  we 
should  carefully  examine  all  pots  before  putting  a  plant  into 
them,  tO'  see  that  the  crocking  is  perfectly  done.  Great  numbers 
of  sickly  plants  with  soured  soil  are  the  result  of  careless  crock¬ 
ing,  and  many  heart-burnings  could  be  saved  the  journeymen, 
who  are  sometimes  blamed  for  careless  watering,  but  which  is 
really  caused  by  bad  drainage.  Let  those  of  uS,  therefore,  who 
have  charge  of  the  crocking,  see  that  it  is  performed  with  the 
greatest  care,  that  all  concerned  may  benefit  thereby. — Calypso, 
Derby. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 


Mr.  A.  lil.  Gwillim. 

We  learn  that  this  gentleman  has  started  in  business  as  a 
Begonia  and  seed  grower  at  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham, 
Kent,  after  some  .years  with  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  of  West 
Noi’wood. 

Recent  Catalogues. 

Hereunder  we  draw  attention  to  catalogues  of  special  note  re¬ 
cently  issued.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
have  published  their  invaluable  reference  to  farm  seeds  and 
manures.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  from  photographs  of  Corn, 
Turnip,  Mangold,  Pea,  and  Grass  crops,  and  includes  Potatoes. 
Our  Home  farmers  will  find  it  a  useful  catalogue,  and  one  they 
must  not  be  without. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  has  combined  his 
plant  list  with  that  of  his  seeds  and  new  Chrj'santhemums.  For 
an  up-to-date  collection  of  popular  greenhouse  plants,  including, 
of  course,  Chr.vsanthemums,  this  is  to  be  commended. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  again  produce 
their  magnificent  “  Manual,”  a  most  compendious  publication, 
perhaps  unequalled  for  the  elaborate  st.yle  of  its  get-up  in  this 
countr.y,  and  forming  an  horticultural  book  over  -which  many 
hours  could  be  profitably  spent.  It  embraces  all  sections  of 
garden  plants  and  products. 

Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  send  over  a  very  com¬ 
plete  list,  tightly  packed  with  descriptions  of  varieties  and  nian.y 
illustrations  (including  implements),  the  catalogue  rivalling  in 
.size  that  of  a  Sutton,  Veitch,  Webb,  or  Carter.  As  an  index  to 
American  floricultural  and  culinai*y  selections,  it  is  a  commend¬ 
able  work. 

Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  nurserymen,  of  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem  (general  agents  for  Great  Britain,  Mertens  and  Co.,  3, 
Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C.),  publi.sh  a  catalogue 
of  bulbs  .suitable  for  spring  planting,  including  vegetables  and 
flower  .seeds.  From  Mr.  John  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  come  his  ex¬ 
tensive  lists  of  florists’  flowers  and  hardy  border  plants. 

- - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis- 
w'ick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

!  Direction  ol 

Wind.  ! 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Bain.  j 

.  .  1 

Temperature  of 
the  Boil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

1903. 

February. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

49 

OQ 

« 

A 

to 

« 

Lowest. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...  8 

S.W. 

52  2 

50-7 

54-2 

48-2 

— 

44  9 

43-8 

44-7 

46  3 

Monday  ...  9 

S.W. 

52-9 

50-3 

56.’4 

51-0 

— 

46-4 

44-5 

45-0 

48-0 

Tuesday  ...10 

W.S.W. 

48-9 

47-7 

55-1 

48-9 

— 

46-9 

45-3 

45-0 

40-3 

Wed’sday  11 

S.W. 

46-1 

44-9 

55-4 

43-9 

— 

46-1 

45-8 

45-2 

37-0 

Thursday  12 

W. 

45-5 

43-5 

53-1 

44-2 

— 

45-9 

45-8 

45-3 

32-3 

Friday  ...13 

N.N.W. 

399 

38-6 

46-9 

34-8 

— 

44-5 

45-7 

45-8 

23-6 

Saturday  14 

1 

W.S.W. 

41-6 

40-3 

49-3 

35-5 

42-9 

45-2 

45-8 

24-9 

Total. 

Means  ... 

46-7 

45-1 

52-9 

43  8 

— 

45-4 

45-2 

45  4 

36-1 

A  fine  mild  week  with  bright  sunshine  on  most  of  the  days.  No 
vain  has  fallen  since  the  7th  inst. 
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*»  *  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY  (S.  S.). — Tire  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Collins,  of  9,  Martin- 
dale  Road,  Balliain,  S.W. 

BEGONIA  WINTER  CHEER  LEAVES  BLIGHTED  (Soco- 
trana). — There  doesi  not  appear  anything  wrong  with  the  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  two  apparent  diseases  are  reallj'  one,  the  minute 
white  mould  being  a  consequence  of  the  ‘‘  rust,”  and  is  of  a. 
saprophytic  nature.  The  reddish  spots  resulting  in  “  rust  ”  are 
caused  by  a  mite,  not  unlike  a  thrip  in  general  appearance,  but  is 
of  the  Arachnida  or  Spider  family,  andi  very  pernicious  in  its 
effects  on  plants  with  fleshy  and  hairy  leaves,  such  as  Gloxinias, 
Gesneras,  Begonias,  and  Pelargoniums.  It.  is  a  species  of  Tar- 
sonymus,  proba.bly  not  different  from  T.  buxi,  found  on  Box  leaves 
in  hot  situations,  though  somewhat  varied  in  different  host- 
plants,  and  given  the  names  of  T.  begoni,  or  T.  gerani,  according 
to  the  plant  infested,  The  only  known  preventive  and  remedy 
is  spraying  or  dipping^  the  plants  at  frequent  intervals  in  tobacco 
water,  loz  of  the  strongest  shag  tobacco  being  placed  in  a  vessel 
and  a  quart  of  boiling  water  poured  on  it,  covering  closely,  and 
allowing  to  remain  until  cool,  then  straining  andi  applying  by 
means  of  a  spray  diffuser,  and  w’etting  the  leaves  on  the  under 
as  well  as  upper  side..  Thisi  should  be  done  at  intervals  of  about 
four  days  two  or  three  times,  and  then  more  distantly,  so  as  to 
prevent  re-infection.  Try  also  XL  All  insectitude,  or  similar  in- 
SGO t  0r3>cil  03.'t O'l* 

CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS,  AFFECTED  WITH  BLAC  K 
BLIGHT  (Constant  Reader). — In  the  absence  of  .specimen  we 
should  regard  the  attack  as  that  of  black  discoloration,  oausied 
by  Botrytiscinerea,  the  conidialconditionof  Sclerotinia  Fuckeliana, 
which  attacks  numerou.s  plants,  belonging  to  widely  different 
families  both  outdoors  and  under  glass.  Probably  the  disease 
arises  from  small  bodies  in  the  soil  called  sclerotia,  and  a  mixture 
of  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  in  equal  parts,  by  measure,  with  the 
amount  of  both  of  wood  ashes,  all  mixed  together  and  added 
to  the  compost  in  the  proportion  of  a  quart  of  the  mixture  to 
a  bushel  of  soil,  would  probably  prevent  attack  in  the  case  of 
plants  in  pots,  and  outdoors  the  mixture  may  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  lib  per  square  yard,  and  dug  into  the  soil  with  a  fork, 
taking  small  spit.s  so  as  to  mix  evenly  through  the  ground. 
Spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur),  loz  tO'  two 
and  a  half  gallons  of  soft  water,  first  dissolving  the  sulphide  in 
a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  when  dissolved  making  up  to  twO‘  and 
a  half  gallons,  destroys  the  conidia,  or  Botrytis  condition,  and 
thus  checks  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Leaves  and  stems  infested 
should  be  collected  and  burned,  otherwise,  if  allowed  to  remain 
lying  about,  the  sclerotia  present  in  their  tissues  will  eventually 
produce  spores,  which  will  again  infect  the  voung  foliage. 

DUTIES  OF  A  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  (D.  B.).— 
In  addition  to  our  reply  on  page  108  w’e  give  the  duties  of  a 
superintendent  of  a  cemetery  for  a  borough  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
To  attend  to  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  selecting,  pur¬ 
chase  of  grave  space,  excavating,' and  other  matters  connected 
with  burial,  in  accordance  with  ai  scale  of  charges  fixed  by  the 
cemetery  board,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same  in  a  book  provided 
for  the  purpose.  In  relation  to  this  there  is  the  matter 
of  attending  to  the  conditions  of  erecting  tombstones 
or  monuments,  reopening  graves,  and  subsequent  burials, 
in  all  affairs  seeing  that  the  regulations  are  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  superintendent  has  also  to  act  as 
clerk,  and  in  other  respects  has  full  control  of  all  inter¬ 
ments  ;  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  men  employed  in  grave 
digging,  and  attend  to  all  the  labour  employed  in  furnishing 
and  keeping  up  the  walks,  grass,  trees,  and  shrubs,  flower  beds, 
and  general  working  of  the  whole.  There  are  three  men  in 
addition  to  the  superintendent,  who  is  truly  working,  though 
not  actually  a  gravedigger,  resident  and  attending  opening  and 
closing  of  tile  gates  at  stated  hours,  altogether  having  full  charge 
of  the  cemetery  and  responsible  for  everything  in  connection 
therewith,  except  ca.sh  payments,  which  are  attended  to  by  the 
clerk  to  the  burial  board.  In  smaller  cemeteries  the  superinten¬ 
dent  may  have  graves  to  dig  and  other  heavy  work  to  do,  so 
that  the  duties  vary  with  circumstances,  which  in  most  cases  are 
furnished  to  applicants  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  •  ; 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland. — Florists'  Floivers, 

Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  35  and  37,  Cortland  Street,  New  York.— 
Everything  for  the  Garden." 

Hudson’s,  34,  Chiswick  High  Road,  London,  W. — Bulbs,  Seeds,  Lilies, 
Plants. 

H.  .1.  .Tones,  Ryeeroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E.— 
Chrysanthemums,  Seeds,  and  Plants.  . 

Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Kelivay's  Manual. 

Stenger  and  Rotter,  Seedgrowers,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  and  Sundries.  '  ■ 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Farmers'  Year  Book. 

William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffs.  —  Violas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Asters. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Overveen  near  Haarlem,  Hollandi 
— Seeds.  '  .  . 


Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. — Chrysan¬ 
themums.  \ 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Farm  Seeds,  Manures,  d'C.  ' 


Several  Small  Things. 


How  will  the  new  Education  Act  affect  us  who  live  in 
the  villages  among  a  farming  community  1  That  depends. 
It  is  pretty  certain  to  the  most  dense  comprehension  that, 
although  education  has  in  many  villages  been  cheap,  it  has 
also  been  nasty — that  is,  in  no  wise  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  children,  as  rural  children,  but  far  more  fitted 
to  make  them  consider  country  life  dull  and  tame,  and  to 
pine  for  the  towns.  His  (jrace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
considers  now  that  we  farmers  will  have  things  a  little  more 
our  own  way,  and  he  trusts  we  shall  try  to  adapt  the  code  to 
our  real  needs.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  all  know  our 
needs — and  if  we  don’t  know  them  how  can  we  provide  for 
them  ? 

We  want  competent  teachers  who  are  in  close  touch  with 
their  everyday,  common-object  surroundings,  who  have  some 
notion  of  the  processes  of  life  and  death — of  germination, 
growth,  and  the  general  routine  of  the  natural  world.  In¬ 
terest  a  child  in  his  surroundings,  and  he  is  loth  to  leave 
them.  But  as  yet  we  fear  we  have  the  teachers  to  find  and 
prepare  for  their  work.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  some  of 
these  village  schools  will  be  grouped  together,  and  the  older' 
pupils  put  in  the  way  of  a  little  technical  instruction,  if  it 
only  be  a  simple  form  of  gardening,  or  the  like. 

We  cannot  see  Avhy  the  young  girls  in  the  towns  shouki 
have  the  advantage  of  cooking  and  housewifery  classes,  and' 
our  girls  are'  denied  the  privilege.  We  were  allowed  the 
other  day  to  read  the  answers  given  by  the  fifth  and  . sixth' 
standard  girls  on  cooking  and  housewifery,  and  we  were 
astonished  at  their  information,  and  also  struck  by  the  clear 
manner  in  which  they  worded  their  answers.  Why,  Ave  re¬ 
peat,  are  only  town  girls  to  know  hoAV  to  clean  and  cook  t 
Our ’girls  Avant  it  just  as  much,  indeed  more,  for  it  is  from 
the  country  homes  that  the  majority  of  maid-servants 
spring. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  amongst  many  respecting 
£  s.  d.  Certainly,  some  of  the  small  schools  will  he  great 
gainers,  or,  rather,  Ave  should  say,  the  ratepayers.  There  is 
a  small  village  school  close  to  us  here  Avhere  the  school  has 
on  its  books  thirty-six  children,  and  the  rate  is  8d.  in  the 
pound  ;  that  school  must  be  a  gainer.  In  another  village 
there  has  been  a  voluntary  rate  of  3d.  The  buildings  are 
practically  neAV,  and  most  extensive,  and  clear  of  debt ;  that 
school  will  now  get  off  with  2d.  Under  the  old  system  so 
many  escaped  payment,  i.e.,  only  those  paid  who  Avere  (D 
interested  in  education,  or  (2)  had  the  fear  of  their  landlord 
before  their  eyes.  The  people  whose  children  Avere  profit¬ 
ing  Avere  getting  off  scot  free.  . 
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Just  a  word  of  advice.  We  almost  wonder  that  people 
of  better  class,  i.e.,  the  class  of  tenant  farmer,  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  excellent  elementary  education  at  their 
doors.  We  know  of  cases  where  parents  of  gentle  breeding 
have,  through  stress  of  circumstances,  sent  their  children 
to  the  village  school,  and  they  have  been  delighted  at  the 
progress  made.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  grumble  at  the 
rate  might  take  some  of  it  out  in  a  sound  grounding  for  the 
younger  children.  This  grounding,  followed  by  secondary 
and  high  schools  after,  will  make  good  scholars.  These 
secondary  schools  ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  fatmers’ 
son's,  as  they  will  have  an  agricultural  side  as  well  as  a 
technical  one. 

What  is  going  to  be  done  for  us  in  the  matter  of  parcel 
post?  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  suggests  a  maximum  weight  of 
lOOlb  for  farm  produce.  We  think,  ourselves,  we  should  be 
content  with  less.  We  want  some  reform,  and  that  speeclily. 
It  seems  such  a  preposterous  thing  when  we  think  that  to 
send  lib  of  butter  to  a  town  customer  we  have  to  pay  3d. 
postage.  There  are  many  people  who  only  care  to  get  that 
amount  at  one  time.  The  same  will  apply  to  eggs,  "dressed 
fowls,  rabbits,  fruit,  and  vegetables — small  quantities  are 
wanted,  and  the  price  is  so  enhanced  by  the  carriage. 

The  post  is,  or  should  be,  so  very  much  more  convenient 
to  us  than  rail  or  carrier.  Here  are  villages,  nine,  ten,  or 
more  miles  from  a  station,  and  the  carriage  on  the  parcel 
before  it  reaches  the  station  adds  up  considerably.  Mr. 
Hanbury  thinks  we  ought  not  to  expect  better  terms  than 
those  allowed  to  other  dealers.  Our  articles  are  of  daily  use, 
and  perishable,  and  come  under  the  head  of  necessities 
strictly  speaking.  We  ourselves  could  do  a  good  trade 
in  one  particular  branch— eggs,  butter,  cream,  cheese — but 
we  are  handicapped. .  The  agricultural  produce  rate  helps 
only  so  little. 

"We  took  up  a  paper  the  other  day  that  w’as  advocating 
direct  trading  betw^een  the  producer  (the  farmer)  and  the 
consumer.  The  writer  instanced  the  milk  trade.  The 
wholesale  farmer  sells  at  6d.  or  7d.  per  gallon— lOU  gallons 
sent  off  daily  ;  the  small  man  with  his  can  in  hand  makes  Is. 
But  if  we  are  all  small  men  w'here  will  our  customers  come 
from  ?  The  neighbourhood  of  a  town  is  usually  unsuitable 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  by  no  means  good 
farming  land  ;  and  even  if  it  were  the  best  quality,  would  be 
too  dearly  rented  or  rated.  We  know  how,  in  the  densely- 
opulated  districts,  farms  have  been  given  up,  simply 
ecause  the  smoky  atmosphere  has  been  fatal  to  vegetation, 
and  also  because  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  fences  or 
protect  growung  crops  from  lawless  marauders.  It  is  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  country  towns  that  farmers  can  be 
retail  dealers,  and  then  the  number  must  be  limited. 

We  have  an  instance  in  our  minds  wdiere  this  retail  deal¬ 
ing  has  resulted  in  great  wealth.  A  shop  in  Manchester, 
a  farm  far  off  in  the  country,  the  wife  at  the  shop,  the  hus¬ 
band  on  the  land,  but  w^e  doubt  if  many  people  would  think 
the  sacrifice  these  two  made,  and  the  hard  work  they  did,  is 
worth  the  present  prosperity  of  the  grandchildren — the  old 
folk  could  not  understand  the  joy  of  spending;  their’s  was 
the  joy  of  grovelling  work. 

A  son  and  daughter  established  in  a  town  shop  to  sell 
home  produce  would  answer,  provided  they  had  variety 
enough  in  their  wares. 

In  yesterday’s  paper  we  came  upon  what  to  us  was  an 
extremely  interesting  statement,  published  at  the  recpiest 
of  His  Grace  of  Sutherland.  In  a  statement  calling 
attention  to  what  might  happen  to  our  food  supplies  should 
we  become  involved  in  any  great  w'ar.  Surely  the  subject 
must  be  of  great  importance  to  us  all!  We  think  we  have 
a  Navy  strong  enough  to  hold  command  of  the  seas — but 
have  we  ?  We  never  went  to  war  yet  but  that  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  many  a  tight  corner  unexpectedly,  and  the  tightest 
corner  we  could  be  in  would  be  famine. 

It  is  no  use  mincing  the  matter,  it  would  be  famine,  and 
without  the  granaries  of  Egypt.  Put  abroad  even  a  rumour 
of  war -up  goes  Wheat!  Get  us  involved  in  an}'  conflict, 
there  sue  several  folk  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  seize 
the  opportunity  so  long  looked  for  of  harassing  the  lion  in 
the  rea?,  and  the  most  effectual  way  would  be  by  cutting  off 
supplij  ;j.  "  j: 

Is  it  the  Government,  or  an}'  special  department  thereof, 
who  are  taking  .this  gloomy  view  of  our  national  unpre¬ 
paredness  to  meet  the  food  question  ?  No  ;  we  may  say  the 
question  is  being  raised  by  experts  pthat  is.  men  who  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  coin  and  flour  trade,  who 


know^  to  a  stone  what  we  import,  and  from  where  ;  and  w’ho, 
also,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  our  own  supplies  are  only 
equal  to  eleven  w'eeks’  consumption.  We  know'  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  taken  up  and  put  down,  and  nothing  permanently  is 
done.  "U^hy  is  this  lethargy  ?  Whll  it  need  a  sharp  lesson  of 
hunger  before  w'e  see  the  wisdom  of  having  a  store  in  hand, 
and  not  living  from  hand  to  mouth  as  w'e  do  ? 

There  will  always  be  adventuresome  spirits  ready  to  run 
the  risks  of  blockade,  but  are  we  prepared  to  pay  blockade 
prices  I  We  don’t  want  to  disparage  our  Navy,  but  it 
cannot  be  protecting  our  shores  against  a  possible  invader 
and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  escort  to  food  ships.  Is 
this  storage  of  food  Government  business  or  w'ork  for  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  1  It  is  decidedly  national,  for  it  is  a 
national  peril.  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  prophesying 
war,  but  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens.  Dry  powder  is 
very  well,  but  men  don’t  fight  best  on  empty  stomachs, 
although  the  fact  that  their  wives  and  children  at  home 
were  crying  for  bread  might  act  as  a  healthy  stimulus. 

Work  on  tk  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  has  again  been  very  mild,  and  the  land  is  as 
dry  as  it  often  is  in  June.  Farmers  are  all  very  busy;  some  are 
working  their  Turnip  land  and  making  preparation  for  the  Barley 
crop,  and  if  no  more  heavy  rain  falls  we  shall  .soon  see  the  drilts 
at  work.  That  farmer.s  intend  to  sow  early  this  season  is  very 
evident ;  there  is  a  large  inquiry  for  good  samples  of  Barley  suit¬ 
able  for  seed,  and  they  are  realising  fair  prices,  much  more 
than  the  maltster  will  give.  There  is  so  much  damaged  or  badly 
ripened  rubbish  knocking  about  that  a  word  of  warning  again.'-t 
sowing  such  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Barley  which  has  ripened  unevenly  will  grow  unevenly,  and 
not  produce  an  even  sample  next  season,  though  it  may  improve 
on  itself.  When  damaged  grains  have  been  reckoned  out  as 
worthle.ss,  a  damaged  sample  may  prove  dearer  than  a  sound 
one  at  moivi  money,  and  it  will  not  be  so  reliable. 

We  have  been  able  to  roll  and  harrow  the  Wheat  all  round, 
and  already  can  see  considerable  improvement.  A  nice  rain 
would:  freshen  it  up  and  send  it  along  rapidly.  We  think  Wheat 
generally  look.s  well,  considering  the  late  seed  time.  We  hear 
that  Clovers  are  lo.dng  root  badly  on  the  light  and  thin  soils. 
Ours  stands  w'ell,  and  look  as  promising  as  those  of  1901.  Where 
the  land  is  light.  Clovers  should  be  well  rolled  as  soon  as  there 
is  opportunity,  but  not  in  frosty  weather. 

Though  we  are  not  intending  to  sow  Barley,  yet  there  is  one 
field  which  we  have  begun  to  i:-repare  by  putting  the  chisel 
harrows  through  it  across  the  ploughing.  It  breaks  up  rather 
rough,  and  we  shall  leave  it^  so  as  to  get  a  further  drying  or 
freezing.  A  good  day’s  rain  afterwards  will  make  a  fine  mould. 
Turnips  and  Swedes  in  the  ground  begin  to  show  signs  of  bolting. 
Fortunately,  we  have  not  many  left,  apart  from  the  pies,  which 
have  not  been  touched  except  a  few  Swedes  for  the  cattle  during 
the  frost. 

We  are  reducing  the  allowance  of  cake  to  the  young  cattle, 
and  give  them  as  much  air  and  exercise  as  possible.  The  older 
ones  would  benefit  by  a  few  hours  per  day  in  the  grass  fields, 
but  they  will  be  required,  and  must  be  saved  for  the  ewes  when 
lambing.  They  are  now  eating  a  mixture  of  white*  Turnips  and 
Swedes,  half  a  fold. of  each.  The  white  Turnips  they  graze,  and 
the  Swedes  we  cut  for  them.  The  former,  being  large,  are  now. 
very  soft  and  woolly,  and  there  is  much  waste,  but  there-  is 
plenty  and  to  spare.  We  usually  lamb  our  ewe.s  on  Mangolds 
and  grass,  but  .-"hall  keep  them  as  long  as  possible  on  Turnips 
this  year  and  .save  the  Mangolds.  Mares  are  casting  their  foals 
in  serious  numbers.  What  aboixt  the  heavy  carting  during  the' 
frost  ? 

Sutton's  Farmers’  Year  Book  for  1903. 

The  list  of  prizes  and  premiums  offered  in  the  ‘'Year  Book” 
for  acreage  crops  and  pulled  .specimens  during  the  current  year 
are  on  .so  generous  a  scale  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
farmers  throughout  the  kingdom,  especially  ini  view  of  the; 
approaching  sowing  season.  The  numerous  illustrations  of  field 
crops  show  what  a  first-clas.s  firm  can  do  to  promote  the  interests 
of  individual  farmers  and  the  general  prosperity  of  agriculture. 
The  study  of  Grasses  was  for  a  long  period  regarded  as  the  exclu-. 
sive  domain  of  specialists,  and  it  is  a  .sign  of  increasing  interest 
in  this  branch  of  agriculture  that  in  a  widely  circulated  work 
a  successful  attempt  should  be  made  to  popularise  knowledge, 
concerning  Grasses  both  by  interesting  illmstrations  and  concise- 
descriptions  of  the  value  and  special  adaptation  of  each  variet.v- 
In  addition  to  the  special  information  contained  in  this  work, 
Sutton’s  '■  Farmers’  Year  Book”  includes  an  excellent  calendar 
and  a  mimber  of  tables  for  the  use  of  farmers.  Tliose  who  have 
not  received  a  copy  should  apply  to  the  publishers,  Mes.ars.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading.  . 
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BARRS  DWARF  EARLY  “HERALD”  MARROWFAT 
PEA,  a  very  valuable  Pea,  coming  in  with  'iVilliam  the  First 
and  other  earliest  round  Peas;  and  bearing  a  profusion  of 
large,  well-filled  pods,  containing  eight  to  ten  Peas  of  rich, 
■de  icious  flavour;  sturdy  branching  habit,  height  10  to  12 
inches.  Per  quart,  3  6 ;  per  pint,  2 

BARR'S  THICK-FLESHED  TOMATO,  surpassing  all 
Tomatoes  in  depth  of  fruit,  solidity  of  flesh,  and  heavy 
cropping  qualities;  the  fruit  is  large,  smooth,  and  bright 
■scarlet.  Per  packet,  1,'-. 

BARR'S  “LORG-KEEPER”  ONION,  a  very  fine  selecliou 
of  semi-flat  brown  Spanish  Onion,  of  large  size,  mild  flavour, 
and  a  grand  keeper.  Per  ounce,  1/6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 

BARR’S  “PARAGON”  CABBAGE  LEITUCE,  the  best  ^ 
of  all  Cabbage  Lettuces,  having  light  green,  smooth,  j 
succulent  leaves  and  a  Arm  heart,  sweet  and  tender.  It  can 
be  had  in  use  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn.  ! 

Per  ounce,  2/6;  per  packet,  1,'-. 

BARR'S  “CHAMPION  SOLID  WHITE”  CELERY.— 
Award  of  Merit.  R.H.S.  Very  solid  andsweet,  andremaining 
longer  in  condition  than  other  white  Celeries.  | 

Per  packet,  1 '-  and  2  6. 

BARR’S  “AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  ”  CABBAGE,  a  tine 
Cabbage,  of  medium  size,  forming  handsome  solid  conical 
heads,  ready  for  use  in  September.  > 


Per  ounce,  1/6  ;  per  packet,  6d. 
BARR'S  “COYENT  GARDEN  BEET,”  a  very  tine  v.ariety, 
with  coinpact  top  and  medium-sized  roots,  having  a  dark 
crimson  flesh  of  tine  flavour.  Perounce,  1  3;  per  packet,  6d. 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the 
best  Veget.ables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

RARR  £r  CnyC  K'isr  street, 

OHnil  Ob  OUllOf  Covent  Garden,  LONDON. 

Nurseries :  Lovg  Dilton,  near  Surhiton,  t'urrey. 

FOR 

Reliability . . 

TRY 

PENNELLS’ 

SEEDS. 

- -  - 

FOR 

Prizewinners 

SEE 

PENNELLS’ 

CATALOGUE. 


PENNELL  &  SONS, 

Seed  Growers, 

X.  X  G  O  X.  Ztf. 


DOBBIE’S 

SPECIALITIES 

All  First-class  Varieties  and  Post  Free. 


Dahlia  Cuttings 

are  now  being  sent  out.  This  is  a  cheap  and 
interesting  way  of  getting  a  stock  together.  Cut¬ 
tings  root  readily  in  gentle  bottom  heat.  SHOW 
and  FANCY,  CACTUS,  POMPONE,  and 
SINGLE  varieties,  1/10  for  12.  3/4  for  25.  5/10 
for  50,  10/0  per  100. 


Fuchsia  Cuttings. 

Cuttings  of  these  delightiul  greenhouse  plants 
root  like  Willows,  and  a'gay  house  can  be  had  for 
a  mere  trifle.  Single  or  Double  varieties.  Prices 
as  for  Dahlias. 


Chrysanthemum  Cuttings 

Popular  and  beautiful  early-floweriug  varieties  for 
outdoor  culture,  charming  for  cut  flowers  iu 
autumn  ;  akso  late-flowering  sorts,  for  cutting  or 
exhibition.  1/10  for  12,  3/4  for  25,  5/3  for  60, 
10/-  per  100. 

2)oblMe’6  Catalogue 

anb  Conipetitore'  (Buibe, 

240  pages,  over  200  Illustrations,  with  full  cultural 
directions,  will  be  sent  post  free  for  3d.  to  pay  postage. 


DOBBIE  &  CO., 

Florists  to  the  King, 

ROTHESAY. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  conneciion  unth  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name. 


Successors  to  the  late  BARON  YAN  PALLANDT. 


Vegetable  and 


Flower  Seeds, 

.  .  .  AND  . . . 

Bulbs  &  Plants 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

FULL  DETAILED  LIST  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  their  Ottices  at  OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  their  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO. 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E  C. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  26.  1903. 


Plant  Nomenclature. 


HAT’S  in  a  name?  serves  as  an 
appropriate  text  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  long  standing 
complaint  which  numbers  of 
I  people  have  against  plant 

nomenclature  in  its  present  con¬ 
fused  condition.  Some  have  long 
passed  the  grumbling  stage,  and  have 
taken  up  an  attitude  of  ridicule  towards 
modern  methods  of  naming  the  various  genera 
w’ith  their  species  and  varieties  now  known  to 
horticulture.  It  appears  that  the  farther  we 
advance  along  the  path  of  progress  in  many 
other  directions  the  more  deplorable  become 
the  difficulties  and  the  entanglements  which 
beset  the  path,  not  only  of  the  student,  but 
also  of  those  who  have  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  existence  in  learning  to  become 
familiar  with  the  various  aspects  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  With  such  a  widely  extended  topic,  it 
can  only  be  expected  there  will  be  many  and 
broadly  divergent  expressions  of  oiiinion.  In 
the  first  place,  there  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  a  legacy  of  confusion  from  the  old  professors, 
who  in  their  day  each  constituted,  iu  them¬ 
selves,  a  sort  of  authority,  at  one  time 
infallible,  at  another  discredited.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  the  wonder  is  that  classification  has 
been  carried  out  and  handed  on  iu  anything 
resembling  definite  or  clear  lines  of  thought. 

Iu  the  present  day,  when  gardening  litera¬ 
ture  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  all 
horticultural  movements,  and  when  knowledge 
is  more  extended  and  diversified  over  the  whole 
field  of  research,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are  not 
yet  exempt  from  the  divisions  and  differences 
of  opinion  caused  by  the  non-existence  of  one 
standard  authority.  Disagreements  exist  even 
upon  the  somewhat  less  important  matter  of 
grammatical  correctness.  It  may  be  urged 
that  there  never  has  been  thorough  accord 
amongst  professors  of  our  own  and  many  other 
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languages,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  to  he  expected,  we  shall 
find  no  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  latter  question. 
Surely  the  listing  of  plant  names  and  botanical  terms  in  a 
tongue  understood  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  educated 
Avorld  could  be  brought  under  the  segis  of  one  recognised 
authority,  and  thus  save  us  from  present  day  confusions 
and  bickerings.  One  or  two  illustrations  may  be  cited  to 
point  the  moral,  and  in  some  sense  justify  the  bluntness  of 
the  text.  Let  us  take  for  instance  the  old  garden  and  com¬ 
mercial  plant  commonly  and  wrongly  known  as  Smilax. 
For  years  this  has  been  known  to  gardeners  as  either  Myrsi- 
phyllum  or  Medeola  asparagoides.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  this  plant  was  designated  by  a 
totally  different  generic  title.  The  correctness  of  this  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  wish  to  question.  But  what  I  ask  is, 
By  whose  or  what  authority  is  this  name  bestowed  1  How 
long  have  certain  stove  plants  been  known  as  Crotons  ? 
Yet  would  we  be  up-to-date  we  must  now  term  them  Codi- 
seums.  In  some  publications  they  are  referred  to  by  the 
latter,  and  in  others  by  the  former  name  ;  and  thus  is  the 
confusion  carried  on  even  in  high  places. 

Amongst  hardy  plants  we  have  a  state  of  affairs  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  deplorable.  We  may  find  a  plant  in  one 
genus  and  have  known  it  as  such  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
at  any  time  it  may  be  moved  to  another  section  or  have 
bestowed  upon  it  quite  an  original  appellation.  Again  is 
asked,  By  whose  or  what  authority?  AVith  variegated  forms 
of  different  species  it  is  questionable  whether  there  will  not 
always  be  some  confusion  and  complexity,  but  this  is  not 
nearly  of  so  much  importance  as  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  changing  and  muddling  of  specific  names,  and  it  is 
this  latter  phase  about  which  there  is  so  much  complaint. 
A  writer  of  articles  in  the  public  press,  whose  experience 
is  great  in  this  section  of  horticulture  which  has  become  so 
much  the  vogue  of  late  years,  is  frequently  and  to  some 
extent  rightly  looked  up  to  as  an  authority.  But  such  an 
authority  is  more  or  less  self-constituted,  and  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  warrant  meddling  with  or  changing  titles. 
Then  once  more  I  ask.  Who  is  or  who  are  the  responsible 
authority  or  authorities  in  this  difficult  and  troublous 
matter  1 

Glance  for  a  brief  space  at  some  of  the  unlovely  names 
given  to  new  Orchids  shown  at  the  R.H.S.  meetings.  Note 
how  the  different  classes  are  being  brought  together  by 
hybridising,  and  tell  me  if  anything  like  concise  or  simple 
name-titles  exist.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  will  be  so 
impressed  with  the  length  of  a  specimen’s  name  as  to  think 
the  plant  thereby  enhanced  in  value.  Yet  what  other 
reason  the  introducers  can  have  for  some  of  the  atrocities 
noted  is  hard  to  understand  or  explain.  Bigeneric 
hybrids,  we  are  told  many  of  them  are,  and  from  what  can 
be  gathered,  there  appears  every  opening  for  a  bigeneric 
muddle  and  entanglement  which  will  puzzle  professors  of 
the  present  day,  and  those  hereafter  to  rectify. 

We  have  in  this  country  certain  authorities,  apart  from 
individuals,  to  whom  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  guidance 
in  these  matters.  On  the  continent  also  there  are 
societies  and  associations  ;  but  these  and  our  own  should 
be  brought  into  line  together,  thus  avoiding  as  far  as 
human  means  allow,  these  dissensions.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  possible  for  a  central  body  or  head  to  be  formed  from 
all  the  various  centres  of  horticulture,  which  would  lay 
down  the  needful  lines  of  government  in  clearing  up  and 
straightening  out  the  existing  imbroglio.  Of  course  there 
would  be  expense  and  difficulty  in  choosing  the  right 
persons  to  represent  certain  interests,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  these  difficulties  would  be  insurmount¬ 
able,  were  the  work  taken  up  in  earnest.  Space  will 
scarcely  allow  of  a  detailed  scheme  being  now  laid  down. 
Here,  however,  is  scope  for  able  organisers  and  abler  pens 
than  mine,  and  to  these  may  be  left  the  task  of  presenting 
in  proper  form  and  substance  a  faintly  shadowed  idea. — 
A  Provincial. 

- •  - 

A  Selection  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 


Although  last  season  was  so  very  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  good  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  yet,  taking 
the  large  London  exhibitions  as  a  whole,  some  really  good 
flowers  were  on  view.  Many  varieties,  as  in  other  years,  | 


have  dropped  out  from  one  cause  and  another,  but  after 
deducting  all  those  which  have  some  one  or  more  grievoiis. 
faults,  there  are  a  goodly  array  well  worth  growing  this 
season,  and  several  which  bid  fair  to  become  standard 
varieties.  Regarding  colour,  there  is  nothing  actually  new 
amongst  the  best ;  by  new  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
absolutely  similar  to  older  ones,  but  that  no  quite  distinct 
breaks,  with  the  exception  of  Fancy  Cactus  Alpha,  were 
amongst  them.  Amongst  the  best  is  Gabriel,  a  sturdy 
growing,  bushy  variety  with  blooms  composed  of  short 
florets  which  abruptly  curve  inwards,  forming  quite  an 
elbow  at  about  half  their  length,  giving  the  flowers  the 
appearance  of  being  round.  The  colour  is  red  at  base,  with 
white  tips.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  quaint  variety,  and  an 
abundant  bloomer.  . 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  is  also  red,  tipped  with  white,  but  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Gabriel.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  with  woolly  fluff 
on  the  stems  and  dark,  healthy  foliage.  The  blooms  are 
large,  and  the  petals  long  and  narrow.  In  Mrs.  Winstanley 
we  have  a  dwarf  sturdy  grower,  producing  an  abundance  of 
large  flowers  of  good  form  on  strong  erect  stems,  the  colour 
being  orange  scarlet,  a  genuine  addition.  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley  is  a  very  fine  yellow — in  fact,  quite  the  best  yellow,, 
and  rapidly  becoming  known  everywhere.  The  blooms  are 
large  and  formed  of  very  numerous  petals,  which  incurve 
regularly  and  neatly.  The  flowers  are  not  produced  in 
great  quantity,  but  last  a  very  long  time,  the  plants  being 
strong  and  robust,  and  stem  of  flower  very  stiff.  In 
Columbia  we  have  yet  another  bicolor,  but  more  inclined 
to  have  the  red  in  a  band  down  the  sides  of  the  petals  than 
wholly  at  the  base,  the  centre  and  tips  being  white.  The 
flowers  are  of  fine  form  and  splendid  for  exhibition,  being 
very  pretty  and  striking,  but  the  stems  are  weak,  the 
blooms  hanging  quite  pendant. 

Alpha,  the  new  break  (a  Fancy  Cactus)  was  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  self-colouring.  The 
blooms  are  large,  rather  heavier  than  some  of  the  newer 
Cactus,  but  for  productiveness  unequalled ;  quite  a  success. 
Aunt  Chloe,  a  very  dark  variety,  is  somewhat  under  exhi¬ 
bition  size,  but  very  pretty  indeed  ;  in  the  garden  some  of 
our  bushes  were  a  picture.  The  blooms  are  made  up  of 
numerous  petals,  fine  at  the  points,  the  plants  being 
dwarf  and  sturdy  and  the  flower  stems  strong. 
J.  H.  Jackson — just  the  opposite  to  Aunt  Chloe,  is  huge  in 
size,  with  fairly  fine  petals  and  free-flowering  habit,  too 
large  for  exhibition,  but  a  novelty  all  must  grow.  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Needs  is  fine  in  the  petal  and  freely  produced.  The  petals 
are  so  narrow  at  the  base  as  to  show  in  front  the  green 
scales  at  the  back  of  the  blooms.  P.  W.  Tulloch,  with  a 
peculiar  combination  of  colours,  was  several  times  shown 
in  fine  form,  particularly  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch  himself. 
The  plants  are  of  wiry  growth  and  free  in  flowering,  and 
the  form  of  flower  is  very  incurved.  Ringdove  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  delicate,  but  no  less  beautiful.  The  colour¬ 
ing  is  very  pale  red,  gradually  becoming  pinky  white  at  the 
points.  The  petals  are  straight  and  stems  strong. 

Lottie  Dean,  shy  at  first,  is  now  better,  the  flower  being 
of  good  size,  narrow  in  petal,  slightly  yet  abruptly  incurv¬ 
ing  at  the  points,  and  of  a  yellow,  overlaid  with  old  gold  or 
amber  colour.  Florence  is  yellowish  orange,  straight  in  the 
petal,  very  productive  and  constant ;  it  is  a  good  flower,  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions  last  year  was  exhibited  in  better 
form  than  when  shown  by  the  raiser  in  1901.  Goldfinch,  a 
late  bloomer,  is  very  pretty.  The  plants  are  tall  and  spare, 
and  have  hardly  had  a  trial.  Richard  Dean,  a  scarlet  with 
white  tips,  was  seldom  shown,  but  a  striking  flower  when 
it  was.  Possibly  more  will  be  heard  of  it  in  a  better  season. 
The  flowers  during  wet,  cold  weather  seem  to  have  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  developing  to  their  fullest  extent  before  the  back 
petals  begin  to  go,  the  blooms  when  let  run  undisbudded 
opening  better. 

I  have  now  given  the  cream  of  the  last  season’s  novelties, 
basing  the  selection  mainly -on  exhibition  points.  Several 
others  might  be  mentioned  as  being  by  no  means  worth¬ 
less.  Amongst  them  are  Mars  (for  cut  bloom).  Cinnamon, 
Mrs.  De  Luca,  and  Brightness,  the  last  being  a  srnall,  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  flower,  and  produced  freely,  attractive  as  a 
garden  plant;  and  Nana,  a  pompon  Cactus.  Several  new 
ones  have  a  decided  failure,  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
.bable  that  they  would  have  been  better  but  for  the  wet  cold 
weather,  so  that  we  will  not  give  the  names  of  these,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  give  them  another  chance  of  redeeming  their 
character. — S.  L. 
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Notes  from  the  South  of  Ireland. 


Cypripedium  x  J.  Wilson  Potter. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
January  27,  this  hybrid  was  staged  before  the  Orchid  Committee 
by  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  of 
Elmwood,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon,  when  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  given.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  cross  between  C.  Harrisianum 
superbum  and  C.  x  Charlesworthi,  although  it  bears  a  slight 
resemblance  to  C.  x  Bingleyense.  It  is  a  beautifully  rounded 
flower,  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  thick  petals  being  especially 
fine.  Few  Cypripeds,  too,  have  the  quality  of  substance  to  the 
degree  that  this  one  has,  and  the  smooth,  satiny  surface  reflects 
the  light  markedly.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  rose-purple,  with  a 
broad,  silvery  edge,  the  petals,  inward-curving  at  the  tips,  are 
dark  mahogany-red,  the  lip  the  same  colour.  It  is  a  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  hybrid,  and  good  in  many  special  points.  Our  figure  is 
from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Geo.  Shayler. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 


It  seems  almost  absurd  to  be  writing  (on  a  dull  day  in 
February  when  it  has  hardly  been  light,  and  lamps  are  needed 
early  in  the  afternoon)  respecting  shading,  but  there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  how  soon  we  may  be  favoured  with  brighter  weather,  and  it 
is  best  not  to  be  caught  napping  with  the  blinds  not  up  and 
no  means  of  protection  to  the  sensitive  foliage  of  our  plants. 
Plants,  by  the  way,  are  made  still  more  sensitive  owing  to  the 
dull,  sunless  winter  recently  just  passed  through.  About  the 
methods  of  shading  and  the  various  materials  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
these  are  got  ready,  and  that  without  delay. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  beautiful  Phalaenopsis. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  foliage  remaining  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  for  once  any  part  of  a  leaf  is  injured  it  is  a  matter  of 
a  short  time  only  before  that  leaf  falls,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  plant.  Again,  the  flowers  of  Cattleyas, 

Odontoglots,  and  others  of  delicate  texture  are 
ruined  in  a  very  short  time  by  bright  sunshine 
after  a  dull  period,  though  possibly  the  exposure 
of  the  plants  would  do  them  good  by  drying  up 
superfluous  moisture  about  the  leads  and  young 
roots,  enabling  the  grower  to  ventilate  more  freely. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  is  now  growing  freely,  and 
calls  for  attention.  Unlike  some  other  species, 
this  delightful  plant  forms  its  flower  spikes  in  the 
young  growth,  bringing  the  lovely  blossoms  to 
perfection  at  or  about  the  same  time  that  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  completed.  It  will,  therefore, 
need  ample  root  moisture  now,  and  as  much 
atmospheric  moisture  as  is  consistent  with  the 
outside  conditions.  Thrips  are  well  known  and 
outside  conditions.  Thrips  are  persistent  enemies 
to  this  species,  and  fumigation  should  be  attended 
to  regularly. 

Occasional  sponging  of  the  leaves  and  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  with  .soapy  water  and  tobacco  juice  is  help¬ 
ful,  for  cleanliness  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  culture  of  this  fine  plant.  I  have  always 
found  that  a  little  more  warmth  than  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  affords  is  be.st  for  it,  though  I 
know  I  am  going  against  the  tenets  of  some  suc¬ 
cessful  growers.  If  the  plants  are  kept  clean  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  Cattleya  house  is  none 
too  great  for  it  while  growing,  but,  of  course, 
if  heat  is  pressed  in  and  no  care  taken  to  keep 
down  insects,  these  rapidly  destroy  all  chance  of 
the  plant  doing  well. — H.  R.  R. 


Orchids  at  the  Drill  Hall. 


Last  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  brought 
forward  a  very  large  number  of  Orchids  from 
different  parties.  One  of  the  best  was  undoubtedly 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  A.  McBean’s  spotted  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  named  Grace  Ruby.  It  is  a 
form  likely  to  improve  as  it  gains  strength.  The 
firin  parted  with  the  plant  at  a  high  figure  wo 
believe,  and  eighty  guineas  was  refused  for  a 
much  less  meritorious  Odontoglot  on  the  same 
stand.  Mr.  Salter,  from  Reigate,  had  some  fine 
crossed  Dendrobes,  the  one  bearing  hts  own  name 
being  the  best  of  the  set.  Both  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart.,  and  Capt.  Holford  staged  choice 
plants,  the  latter’s  group  being  exceptionallv 


There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  social, 
scenic,  and_  gardening  outlook  in  Ireland  the  last  week  in 
1  ebruarjq  1903,  is  much  brighter  and  cheerier  than  for  some 
yeais  past,  notwithstanding  that,  unlike  most  other  countries 
o  the  world,  the  jiopulatiqn  still  decreases.  A  vast  amount  of 
t  le  social  side  of  Ireland  hinges  on  the  question  of  the  land,  and 
appearances  are  all  in  favour  of  a  happier  state  of  things  in 
1  ,  P’  promised  in  the  King’s  Speech,  dual  ownership 

s  lall  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Indeed,  already  in  that  respect  the 
scriptural  picture  seems  near  realisation,  that  “  the  wolf  and 
IrdancF^”  ^  down  together  ”  in  a  happy  and  peaceful 

Heie  \ye  have  had  a  singularly  mild  winter,  with  one  short 
spell  in  the  beginning  of  January.  Vegetation  is  unusually 
roiward;  and  tor  the  past  three  weeks  the  thermometer  was 
seldom,  night  or  day,  below  45deg  Fall.  A  fortnight  since  tin' 
sou  was  so  dry,  and  in  such  a  tempting  workable  condition,  I 
got  m  my  early  Potatoes,  Broad  Beans,  early  Peas,  &o.,  but 
ordinarily  March  1  is  good  time.  Looking  through  the  fruit 
trees,  I  notice  two  Pears  unasually  precocious  in  full  blossom, 
but,  presumably,  except  no  frost  conies,  I  shall  get  no  fruit  off 
theiii.  Outdoor  wall  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines  have 
their  blossoms  formed,  and  will  expand  in  a  few  sunny  days.  I 
piotect  mine  with  boards,  supported  overhead.  The  protection 
against  frost  is  only  nominal,  but  in  case  of  cold  drenching  rains, 

most  materia],  and  more  durable  than 
tittany,  while  not  excluding  warm  sunshine. 

In  town  gardens  like  mine,  and  with  trees  some  yeara  estab¬ 
lished,  a  mulching  of  old  rotten  farmyard  manure  and  loam 
given  even  yet,  may  help  materially,  to  retain  fruit  buds’ 
Nothing  IS  so  common  as  hearing  that  such  and  such  Pear  or 
Plum,  or  Cherry  trees,  were  covered  with  blossom,  and  that ’not 
a  vestige  of  fruit  appears.  To  prevent  this  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  rich  top-dressings,  or  even  good  doses  of  liquid  manure,  to 
retain  the  buds  and ,  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  embryo  fruit 
buds.  Although  the  weather  has  assumed  a  more  winterlv 
aspect,  the  fields  are  a  bright  green,  and  stead3^  farming  and 
gardening  progress  has  been  the  result  of  the  past  month’s 

operations.  That  bodes  well  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer. _ 

W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 
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The  Hybrid  Tea.* 

Two  papers  on  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  were  contributed  to  the 
Rose  Conference  lield  last  summer  by  thei  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  each  was  of  very  great  interest.  In  the  subjoined 
paragraphs  we  have  extracted  the  thread  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Pemberton’s  observations  on  Hybrid  Teas,  so  far  as  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  his^tory  and  rise  and  progress  of  this  delightful 
section  of  cultivated  Roses,  Mr.  Pemberton  begins  by  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  affairs  to  the  time  of  the  Rose  Conference  in  1889,  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  speedily  the  H.T.’.s  havei  increased  in  the 
number  of  their  A’arieties  and  in  popularity. 

In  1889  (he  observes)  Rose  cultivation  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
new  era,  the  era  of  the  Hybrid  Tea.  The  invasion  of  our  gardens 
by  a  new  race  was  imminent,  quietly  yet  steadily  advancing, 
aided  in  no  small  degree  by  a  revival  of  a  more  refined  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  beautiful  in  the  Rose,  a  revival  of  what  are  appro¬ 
priately  termed  “  Decorative  ”  Roses.  Speaking  generally,  the 
decade  of  1870-80  was  the  era  of  the  exhibition  Hybrid  Perpetual 
as  we  know  it  now,  since  those  of  the  sixties  had  for  the  most 
part  given  place  to  larger  and  more  perfect  flowers.  In  like 
manner  the  decade  of  1880-90  may  be  termed  the  period  of  the 
Exhibition  Teas.  Those  were  days  when  the  so-called  Exhibition 
Roses  were  paramount:  the  demand  was  for  them,  and  the 
supply  corresponded.  Nevertheless,  a  third  party  was  in  process 
of  formation  which  now  is  challenging  the  other  two  for 
supremacy — the  Hybrid  Tea,  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Bennett’s 
Her  Majesty  set  us  thinking.  Magnificent  as  a  specimen  flower 
when  seen  in  the  exhibition  tent,  as  a  garden  Rose  it  lacked 
that  something  which  can  best  be  expressed  in  modern  Italian  as 
simpatica.  Few  and  scentless  were  its  flowers,  which  by  being 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  stiff  stem  savoured  of  stubbornness  and 
self-conceit.  Was  it  for  this  that  we  had  expelled  from  our 
collection  Aimee  Yibert,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
Felicite  Pei-petue,  and  all  our  grandmothers’  Roses,  with  their 
exquisite  scent  and  masses  of  flowers? 

By  reference  to  a  trade  catalogue  we  can  trace  their  advance. 
In  the  catalogue  for  1890  we  find  six,  and  then  two  years  later, 
and  every  two  succeeding  years  to  1901,  we  find  the  number  of 
Hybrid  Teas  to  be  twelve,  thirty-one,  forty-three,  forty-nine, 
and  sixty-five.  These  figures  show  us  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  Hybrid  Teas  have  increased  from  six  to  sixty-five.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  evidence  we  can  call  upon  the  “  Official  Catalogue  ” 
of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

But  we  greatly  need  a  definition  of  what  a  Hybrid  Tea  is. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  grouping  together  of  Marquise  de 
Salisbui-y  and  Caroline  Te.stout,  the  former  showing  affinity  with 
R.  spino.sissima,  the  latter,  especially  in  its  armature^  with  R. 
canina.  It  is  more  difficult  still  to  discover  the  dividing  line 
between  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  (H.T.)  and  Maman  Cochet 
Tea ;  and  what  prevents  Gruss  air  Teplitz  from  being  classed  as 
a  China  ?  Why  is  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  (H.P.)  excluded 
from  the  Hybrid  Tea  group?.  Again,'  are  we  tO'  conclude  that 
the  apparent  diversity  among  Hybrid  Teas  is  a  result  of 
heredity?  It  is  stated  that  the  first  Hybrid  Perpetual  was 
obtained  by  crossing  the  Hybrid  China  with  a  Damask  Per¬ 
petual.  If  this  is  so,  then  we  have  in  this  class  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  R.  damascena  with  R.  gallica.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  Roses  of'  the  Tea-scented 
group,  which  p,ppears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  blush  Tea  intro¬ 
duced  from  China  in  1810,  and  the  yellow  Tea  received  from 
the  same  country  in  1834.  Was  not  the  Hybrid  Tea  originally  a 
cross  betiveen  the  Hybrid  Perjietual  and  the  Tea-scented?  Have 
we  kept  to  this  ?  Is  there  not  rather  a  tendency  in  the  present 
day  to  class  all  perpetual  Roses  of  an  indefiriite  character  as 
Hybrid  Teas,  regardless  of  botanical  characteristics?  It  seems 
that  a  raiser  considers  there  are  but  three  courses  open  to  him. 
He  obtains  a  seedling,  propagates  it,  and  then,  when  on  the 
point  of  distributing  it,  considers  whether  it  is  a  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  or  Tea.  If  he  is  unable  toi  determine  this  point,  he  calls 
it  a  Hybrid  Tea.  Again,  some'’  it  may  be  approach  the 
question  from  the  more  or  less  restricted  view  of  an  exhibitor, 
jealously  protect  the  Tea-scented,  class  from  any  intrusion  of  a 
red  flower.  A  dark  Rose  in  a  stand  of  Teas,  they  say,  spoils  the 
stand.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  cite  the  case  of  Souvenir 
de  Therese  Levet,  introduced  in  1882,  which  had  to  stmggle  hard 
to  maintain  its  position  as  a  Tea. :  If  this  Rose  had  been  sent 
out  some  ten  years  later,  I  venture  to  say  it  would,  solely  on 
account  of  its  colour,  have  been  classed  as  a  Hybrid  Tea. 

*  Extracts  from  a  paper  reat  at  the  R.II..S.  Rose  Conference,,  t  ide  Society’s 
Journiil,  vol.  xxvii.,  parts  2  and  3. 


Gadding  and  Gathering, 

“Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London, 
cultivate  a  collection  of  10,000  Chinese  Primulas  at  the  nurseries 
in  the  Forest  Hill  district  of  south-west  London.  These  I  in¬ 
spected  a  few  days  ago,  and  noted  some  of  the  varieties. 

Double  Primulas. 

Taking  the  doubles  first,  one  of  the  finest  forms  to  be  seen 
was  Prince  of  IVaies,  a  variety  I  remember  to  have  paid  special 
attention  to  last  season.  It  is  a  delicious  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word)  salmon-carmine  pink,  with  large  flowers  and  trusses  well 
held  up.  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  seen  in  virginal  whitenes.s — a 
gem,  and  well  worthy  of  a  resounding  title.  At  times,  however, 
the  flowers  come  flaked  with  red.  Then  Lilac  Queen,  a  grand 
magenta-purple,  very  deep  and  distinctly  coloured  in  its  earlier 
stages,  is  a  flower  that  appeals  to  many.  So  is  Doublei  Scarlet,  of 
a  glowing  crimson-scarlet  in  reality,  and  a  most  telling  flower 
viewed  rn  iiiassp.  Aurora  is  the  name  of  a  very  pretty  pink  Primula, 
also  with  double  flowers.  Peach  blossom  pink  would  best  describe 
it  ;  and  it  is  a  vigorous  grower.  Snowflake  is  not  the  best  white 
at  Carters — it  is  apt  to  come  pink-tinted  from  what  I  saw  of  it. 
The  finest  v  hite  is  a  single — Elaine  Improved — which  I  will  notice 
presently.  Lastly,  among  the  doubles,  we  have  Carmine  Emijress, 
of  a  deep  crimson-carmine,  somewhat  approximating  the  Double 
Scarlet,  but  yet  quite  distinct. 

Single  Primulas. 

The  notes  which  follow  describe  the  cultivated  single  Primula 
sinensis.  I  have  mentioned  Elaine  Improved.  Well,  there 
is  the  ordinary  Elaine  with  light  leaf-and-flower  stalks ;  there  is 
also  a  fern-leaved  Elaine,  and  still  another  form — a  dark  stemmed 
“  palm-leaved  ”  Elaine.  Thus  are  therq  differences  to  suit  a 
variety  of  tastes.  But  in  Elaine  Improved  we  have  the  ideal 
white!  single  Chinese  Primrose.  It  is  from  a  cross  between  Elaine 
and  Bouciuet.  The  latter  has  large  rounded,  almo.st  fleshy  green 
leaves,  with  large  flowers,  peculiar  in  this,  that  each  one  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  separate  short  stalk,  and  has  a  green  bouquet-fringe 
around  it,  rendering  it  odd  and  interesting.  The  good  parts  of 
both  parents  have  gone  into  the  offspring,  and  in  Elaine  Improved 
we  see  a  iialmate  (or  plain-edged  leaf)  dark,  metallic  stemmed, 
vigorous  variety.  But  to  pass  on,  there  is  next  Rose  (fern-leaved), 
a  pretty  rose-iDurple  thing  with  an  orange  centre.  The  variety 
named  Salmon  (or  correctly  Holborn  Salmon,  for  Holborn  should 
be  prefixed  to  each  of  these)  is  a  free  flowering  plant,  exceedingly 
effective  in  its  coat  of  warm  salmon-carmine.  Rose  Queen  I 
liked.  It  is  a  pretty  pale  rose-pink,  and  blossoms  more  profusely 
than  Princess  May,  but  otherwise  is  much  the  same  in  character. 
It  is  one  of  the  best.  Then  comes  another  gem  in  Vermilion,  free, 
rich,  bright,  and  vigorous — a  grand  winter  and  spring  flowering 
Primula. 

King  Edward  Primula. 

Carmine  in  this  section  is  free  and  good,  having  large  trusses 
of  fine  flowers,  coloured  a  distinctive  rich  rose-carmine,  with  a 
telling  zone  around  the  eye.  Holborn  Scarlet  and  Holborn  Blue 
each  deserve  the  three  crosses  (xxx)  to  denote  the  highest  form 
of  excellence.  More  need  not  be  said  in  their  favour.  Magenta, 
too,  is  quite  a  distinctive  flower,  and  has  all  the  good  qualities. 
Holborn  Pink  is  a  salmon  pink.  Crimson  King,  with  velvety 
crimson  clu.sters  of  richly  glowing  flowers,  is  another  of  the  best. 
Yet  again  Ave  have  a  flower  of  merit  in  a  iiewcomer — King 
Edward  VII.  Curiously  enough  the  cross  which  gave  Elaine 
Improved,  also  yielded  this.  The  variety,  be  it  noted,  is  not  yet 
sent  out.  It  is  a  pur©  whit©  of  targe  size  and  good  form,  having 
great  substance,  and  a  beautifully  frilled  edge.  The  foliage  is 
handsome,  being  rounded,  thus  partaking  largely  of  the  Bouqiret 
character.  With  the  inclusion  of  Princess  May  (SAveet  rose  flowers, 
and  robust  character)  and  the  only  stellate  variety  noted,  namely 
Mont  Blanc,  a  Avhite,  these  descriptions  conclude.  Altogether 
there  are  tAventy-nin©  varieties  groAAii,  of  Avhich  I  have  chosen 
twenty-one.  The  cream  of  the  above  is  represented  as  folloAvs : 
Double,  Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  singles,  Princess  May,  Holborn 
Scarlet,  Holborn  Blue,  Magenta,  Crimson  King,  King 
EdAvarcl  VII.,  and  Elaine  Improved. 

The  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  though  not  in  flower,  were 
yet  promising  Avell,  the  plants  being  large  and  robust,  and  of  a 
stamp  likely  to-be  A1  seed  bearers.  The_  collection  of  10,000 
Japanese  Fern-balls  hung  upon  wired  trellises  in  a  long  span- 
house,  and  the  largei  assortment  of  Japanese  dwarfed  Conifers, 
Maples,  Elms,  Prunus,  and  other  trees,  were  of  unusual  interest. 
The  Fern-balls  aroAvatered  as  they  hang  by  means  of  a  hose.  Near 
this  house  is  the  seed-testing  pit— all  seed  samples  being  sent  from 
Holborn  and  tested  here  before  being  sent  out.  In  the  opposite 
direction  is  placed  Mr.  Bard’s  photographic  studio,  Avliere  the 
coloured  and  uncoloured  illustrations  for  Messrs.  Carter’s  cata¬ 
logues  are  prepared.  The  photographs  are  all  from  Nature,  and 
the  greatest  possible  car©  is  taken  in  order  to-'  secure  a  correct 
impression. — Wandering  Willie. 
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Royal  Caledonian  Horticnltural  Society. 


Tlie  council’s  report  for  the  year  1902  has  been  published  for 
.some  weeks,  but  we  have  hitherto  had  insufficient  leisure  to 
notify  its  features.  First  of  all,  we  observe  that  His  Majesty  the 
King  is  patron,  and  the  president  is  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  K.T.,  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist  and  great 
Scottish  yoatriot.  The  vice-presidents  and  council  are  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  best  trade,  professional  and  amateur  elements  of 
Edinburgh  and  surrounding  counties,  while  in  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  solicitor,  this  ancient  yet  vigorous  society  has  an 
efficient  seci’etary,  brimful  with  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  his 
office,  and  for  horticulture  generally. 

The  council  in  their  report  begin  by  stating  that  the  change 
of  the  date  of  the  spring  show  last  year  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  beginning  of  May  proved  a  success  as  regards  the 
attendance,  and  as  an  exhibition  of  horticulture  the  show  did  not 
in  any  way  suffer.  The  entries  numbered  511,  compared  with  500 
in  1901.  One  encouraging  feature  was  the  interest  shown  in  the 
competition  for  plans  prepared  by  nnder-gardeners,  twenty-one 
plans  being  sent  in.  The  council  report  that  Sir  John  Gilmour 
has  again  placed  at  their  dispo.sal  the  sum  of  £5  to  continue  this 
competition.  Another  sketch  plan  for  competition  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  issued  in  the  spring  schedule.  The  council  has  again 
resolved  tO'  change  the  date  of  the  spring  show,  this  year  to 
May  20  and  21.  For  the  autumn  show  the  entries  were  2,440, 
compared  with  2,182  in  1901,  a  vei'y  gratifying  increase  con¬ 
sidering  the  sunless  season. 

Along  with  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  the  society 
held  a  joint  summer  show  in  the  Music  Hall  on  July  16.  As  an 
exhibition  of  summer  flowers  it  was  a  fine  show,  and  had  many 
interesting  features,  and  although  it  was  the  best  summer  show 
that  has  been  held  in  Edinburgh  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
attendance  and  interest  taken  in  it  were  disappointing.  A  special 
effort  was  made  towards  the  close  of  last  year  to  increase  the  mem¬ 
bership,  when  the  president  issued  a  letter  containing  printed 
particulars  of  the  society.  The  effort  has  met  with  good  result. 
1901  was  the  first  year  when  gardeners  and  horticultural  em¬ 
ployes  might  be  enrolled  at  5s.  Thirty-eight  were  then  enrolled, 
and  the  council  are  glad  toi  note  the  increased  interest  during  the 
past  year,  in  that  fifty-one  new  members  have  been  enrolled. 
During  the  year  the  council  awarded  ten  first-class  certificates 
and  four  awards  of  merit. 

The  Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial. 

On  the  death  of  Malcolm  Dunn,  gardener  at  Dalkeith  Palace, 
a  movement  was  started  to  provide  a  memorial.  A  monument 
was  erected  in  Dalkeith  Cemetery,  which  wa.s  paid  for  by  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Eoyal  Scotti.sh  Arboricultural 
Society,  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  and  this  society 
proportionately  according  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions  rceeived 
by  each,  the  Botanical  Society  contributing  for  that  purpose  the 
whole  of  the  sum  received  by  them.  While  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricidtural  Society  is  to  retain  the  funds  collected  by  them  to 
perpetuate  Mr.  Dunn’s  memory  in  connection  with  arboriculture, 
this  Society  and  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  in  both 
of  which  Mr.  Dunn  took  a  great  interest,  have  united  in  forming 
a  “  Malcolm  Dnnn  Memorial  in  Horticulture,”  the  main  object 
being  tO'  give  prizes  to  be  competed  for  at  any  horticultural  shows 
in  Scotland,  or  otherwise  as  the  trustees  ajapointed  by  the  two 
societies  may  think  proper,  for  the  advancement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  horticulture.  For  this  purpose  this  Society  has  paid  over 
to  the  trustees*  the  free  balance  in  their  hands  of  £66  7s.  3d.,  and 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  has  paid  over  a  like  sum. 
The  council  have  with  great  pleasure'  accepted  the  trustees’  offer 
of  the  first  medal  and  prize  of  £3  which  they  have  tendered  to  this 
Society.  Looking  to  Mr.  Dunn’s  great  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  fruits,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  worked  for  the  society 
in  connection  with  their  Apple  and  Pear  Conference  held  in 
November,  1885,  the  council  have  thought  the  most  appropriate 
manner  in  which  to  use  the  medal  and  money  is  to  offer  them  as 
the  first  prize  at  the  autumn  show  of  1903  for  “  A  Collection  of 
Apples  grown  in  Scotland.”  .  .  .  The  Neill  Prize  for  the 

biennial  period  1900-1902  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Murray, 
gardener  at  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  who,  as  a  grower  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  has  done  much  to  advance  these  branches  of  hor¬ 
ticulture.  .  .  The  council  (through  the  report)  ask  for  any 

specimens  of  Potatoes  showing  violet-coloured  marks  permeat¬ 
ing  to  the  centre,  the  result  of  a  disease  which  their  Scientific 
Committee  are  investigating. 

The  abstract  of  accounts  shows  a  loss  for  the  year  of 
£29  14s.  lid.,  ascribable  to  various  causes,  including  over  £15 
for  the  joint  summer  show ;  but  from  life  subscriptions  a  sum  of 
£165  18s.  has  been  added  to  capital  account,  and  the  total  capital 
funds  amount  to  the  goodly  sum  of  £715  17s.  7d.  .  .  .  The 

society  has  a  Finance  Committee,  and  Exhibition  and  Judges 
Committee,  a  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  a  Floral,  and  a  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  first  two  belong  to  the  council. 

*  Incidentally,  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson  has  been  appointed  by  the  trustees 
-to  be  secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  Trust. 


At  the  May  Show  this  year  there  will  be  a  number  of  new 
classes.  The  council  are  endeavouring  to  have  a  first-class  band, 
and  are  trying  to  do  everything  to  lift  the  spring  show  from 
the  half-neglected  show  it  has  hitherto  been,  so  far  as  public 
appreciation  is  concerned,  to  the  front  rank  it  has  always  been 
so  far  as  exhibits  are  concerned.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have,  or  who  may  secure,  schedules,  we  name  the  new  cla.sses  as 
follows;  Numbers  30,  32,  33,  38,  49,  57,  61,  65,  67,  69,  70,  71, 
72,  81,  82,  84,  86,  95  to  102,  108,  and  117.  We  would  also  call 
attention  to  the  essay  competition  for  Mr.  Martin  White’s  prizes 
of  £5,  £3,  and  £2,  particulars  of  which  are  given  on  page  46  of 
the  schedule. 


Chorizema  Henchmanni. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  whole  genus, 
though  a  delicate  grower,  and  requiring  more  care  in  cultivation 
to  .succeed  with  it.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  needle-like,  entire, 
and  dark  green;  the  whole  plant,  however,  ha,s  a  hoary 
appearance.  Flowers  produced  in  long,  terminal,  leafy  racemes, 
as  shown  in  our  figure,  coloured  bright  red  with  a  spot  of  green 
at  the  base  of  the  standard.  It  blooms  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  end  of  June,  and  is  an  Australian  plant,  introduced  in 
1824.  Its  culture  is  the  same  as  the  others,  except  that  it  docs 
not  require  so  much  .stopping,  and  a  compost  of  peat  and  sand 
alone  has  been  recommended  as  suiting  it  best.  It  Ls  well  worth 
adding  to  a  greenhouse  collection. 
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Seasonable  Culture — The  Border-flowering  Section. 

Quite  a  feature  can  now  be  made  -with  varieties  that 
flower  successfully  in  the  open  border  with  but  little  atten¬ 
tion,  so  suitable  are  they  for  blossoming  during  October  and  | 
November,  which  is  a  time  of  becoming  dulness  in  the 
ordinary  herbaceous  border.  Such  an  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  last  five  years  in  raising  varieties  so  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose  t^t  no  gardener,  no  matter  how 
small,  need  despair  of  having  a  really  fine  show  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  with  but  a  minimum  of  trouble  or  expense.  At 
one  time  the  varieties  for  out  of  door  flowering  either 
flowered  too  early  or  too  late  to  be  of  service.  In  the  former 
case  they  opened  their  blossoms  when  the  border  was  ordi¬ 
narily  well  stocked  with  the  usual  plants,  or  they  flowered 
during  frosty  weather,  which  crippled  them  in  a  half  or 
even  partly  expanded  condition. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  full  crop  of  these  out¬ 
door  flowering  varieties  is  to  plant  them  in  a  mass  in  the 
open  on  a  specially  prepared  plot  of  ground,  where  of  course 
even  less  trouble  is  required  than  when  they  are  growing 
in  the  herbaceous  border.  Where  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers 
is  required  that  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Although 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  hardy  plant  itself,  the  method 
adopted  in  propagation  and  preparing  the  plants  weakens 
their  constitution,  so  that  they  will  not  withstand  an  ordi¬ 
nary  winter  in  the  open  without  a  too  serious  loss  in  the 
future.  Although  the  plants  may  not  be  absolutely  killed, 
they  are  so  weakened  that  they  throw  up  cuttings  so 
slowly  and  so  weakly  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  stock  for  next  season’s  display.  This  latter  is  an 
important  point  to  remember.  Sturdy  plants  put  out  early 
cannot  fail  to  give  more  satisfaction  than  those  weakly  and 
late.  Any  amateur  can  easily  preserve  his  stock  of  plants 
through  the  winter  and  increase  them  readily  in  March  and 
April,  even  if  he  has  no  more  glass  accommodation  than  a 
cold  frame. 

When  flowering  is  past  in  the  autumn,  choose  a  dry  day 
to  dig  up  the  plants,  shaking  the  bulk  of  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  and  pack  them  closely  together  in  a  cold  frame  having 
a  southern  aspect,  covering  the  roots  with  sandy  soil.  Be 
careful  to  attach  the  name  to  each  securely.  Failing  a  cold 
frame,  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  will  suffice,  providing  the 
whole  are  covered  with  dry  leaves  to  keep  out  frost,  remov- ' 
ing  these  early  in  the  year  upon  the  first  sign  of  growth. 
Early  in  March  divide  the  plants,  every  piece  with  a  root 
attached  will  grow  and  make  a  stocky  plant  by  the  middle 
of  April.  Prepare  a  compost  of  sandy  Soil,  road  grit,  loam, 
and  leaf  mould,  or  half-decayed  horse  manure  will  suffice 
if  leaves  are  not  obtainable.  Ordinary  cutting  boxes  or 
the  frame  itself  will  suffice  to  dibble  the  plants  in. .  Keep 
the  lights  closed  for  a  few  days  until  growth  is  assured,  then 
admit  abundance  of  air  to  promote  a  stocky  growth, 
eventually  drawing  off  the  lights  entirely  during  favourable . 
weather.  In  the  meantime  deeply  dig  over  and  manure 
a  plot  of  ground.  If  the  soil  requires  enriching,  it  is  not 
wise  to  add  too  much  manure,  as  this  promotes  a  too 
luxuriant  growth  at  the  expense  of  blossom.  The  deeper 
the  soil  is  dug  the  less  liable  will  the  plants  be  to  attacks 
of  mildew  from  drought,  as  deep  digging  conserves  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Ample  space  should  be  allowed  for 
each  plant  to  thoroughly  develop  its  growth.  Two  feet 
apart  all  ways  will  suffice  for  the  bulk  of  varieties ;  if  a 
yard  could  be  given,  so  much  the  better. 

The  plants  put  out  in  the  herbaceous  border  will  receive 
sufficient  root  attention,  as  there  the  soil  is  annually  reno¬ 
vated.  The  main  point  there  to  observe  is  to  choose  plants 
suitable  for  the  spaces  required  to  fill  gaps  amongst  the 
ordinary  border  occupants.  Early  attention  to  supporting 
the  branches  is  absolutely  essential  to  preserve  the  plants 
in  their  true  character.  In  a  subsequent  issue  I  will  give 
a  list  of  suitable  varieties.  Those  who  already  hold  a  stock 
can  get  them  into  growth,  but  there  is  yet  abundance  of 
time  to  obtain  a  new  collection. — E.  Molyneux. 


Cactaceous  Piants.“ 


The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Cactacese  is  their 
grotesqueness  of  form,  Common  to  nearly  the  whole  family, 
and  so  totally  different  to  anything  else  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Some  of  those  curious  plants  seem  to  convey  a 
sense  of  relationship  to  the  Animal  kingdom.  One  species 
in  its  young  state  possesses  wool  like  that  of  a  sheep  ;  others, 
by  their  form  and  the  way  they  climb  or  run  along  the 
ground,  resemble  snakes  and  giant  caterpillars ;  and  one 
well-known  species  has  long,  dense,  white  hair  like  that 
of  an  old  man.  Others,  again,  resemble  sculptured  columns 
of  stone  ;  whilst  some  appear  to  be  part  of  the  very  rocks 
themselves,  owing  to  their  colour,  solidity,  and  slowness  of 
growth. 

Between  these  rock-like  plants  and  the  Pereskia,  which 
makes  a  connecting  link  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  plant 
life,  there  are  hundreds  of  shapes  and  forms,  curious  and 
grotesque,  if  not  always  beautiful. 

To  the  amateur.  Cacti  have  much  to  recommend  them. 
The  majority  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  from 
which  the  frost  is  excluded  ;  a  number  need  no  artificial 
heat  at  all ;  and  a  few  species  may  be  grown  outside  without 
any  protection,  providing  they  are  planted  in  a  well-drained, 
porous  soil  in  a  sheltered  position.  The  amateur  may  leave 
his  collection  without  fear,  and  trembling  when  he  goes  on 
his  summer  holidays,  it  is  quite  capable  of  looking  after 
itself  for  a  week  or  two  without  any  attention  whatever. 

About  seventy  years  ago  Cacti  enjoyed  a  run  of  popu¬ 
larity.  The  then  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire  and 
others  formed  at  that  period  very  fine  collections,  and  large 
prices  were  paid  for  single  specimens.  When  the  hot  water 
system  of  heating  greenhouses  came  into  vogue,  and  when 
the  steamship  enabled  collectors  to  send  home  numbers  of 
other  plants,  which,  unlike  the  Cacti,  would  not  so  readily 
stand  the  long  voyages  in  the  old  sailing  ships,  the  subjects 
of  this  paper  were  gradually  ousted  from  the  greenhouse 
to  make  room  for  the  more  showy  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  had  to  take  a  back  seat. 

Within  these  last  ten  years,  however.  Cacti  have  once 
more  come  to  the  front.  Some  of  our  large  nurserymen 
have  taken  up  their  culture,  chief  among  them  being  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  of  Chelsea.  Visitors  to  the  Temple  Show  in 
recent  years  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fine  floral 
display  of  Phyllocacti  exhibited  by  the  latter  firm ;  while 
Messrs.  Cannell  have  a  more  general  collection,  which 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  largest  in  the  trade  in 
England.  As  well  as  our  own  firms,  dealers  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium  are  doing  an  increasing  trade  in 
Cactacese  and  other  succulent  plants  in  this  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  grotesqueness  is  the  only 
point  of  interest  which  the  Cactus  family  possesses,  for 
whilst  the  flowers  of  some  kinds  are  small  and  insignificant, 
the  flower  of  Cereus  grandiflorus,  the  Night-blooming 
Cereus,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Nature,  and  is 
'worth  going  miles  to  see.  The  flowers  of  the  sub-genus 
Echinocereus  are  most  brilliant  in  their  colouring,  consisting 
as  they  do  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Unlike  most 
of  the  Cereuses,  which  only  bloom  for  one  night,  many  of 
them  have  the  desirable  quality  of  expanding  every  day  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  The  Echinopsis  produce  very  beautiful 
flowers,  sweetly  scented,  and  ranging  in  colour  from  a  pure 
white  to  a  blood  red. 

Many  of  the  Echinocacti  are  really  beautiful  subjects 
when  in  bloom,  and  in  some  species  the  plants  flower  when 
very  small.  Some  of  the  Rhipsalis,  or  Mistletoe-Cacti,  are 
useful  for  hanging  baskets,  owing  to  their  profuse  flowering 
qualities.  Lastly,  there  are  the  Phyllocacti,  which,  together 
with  the  Epiphyllums,  are  well  known.  The  colours  of  their 
flowers  are  very  brilliant,  they  range  from  a  pure  white  to  a 
dark  crimson.  It  is  true  they  do  not  last  long,  but  well 
grown  specimens  form  large  numbers  of  buds,  which  open 
in  succession,  and  thus  the  plant  remains  in  full  beauty  for 
some  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  brilliance  of  their  flowers,  the  spines  of 
Cacti,  particularly  of  Opuntias  and  Echinocactus,  are  very 
handsome,  some  species  being  so  densely  clothed  the  stems 
are  completely  concealed  from  view.  Echinocactus  Grusoni, 
commonly  called  the  Golden  Cactus,  is  clothed  Avith  bright 
golden  yellow  spines,  which  are  almost  transparent.  In 
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other  species  of  Echinocacti  they  are  blood  red,  and  in 
others,  again,  pink,  purple,  white,  &c.  They  vary  in  length 
from  Tin,  in  the  case  of  Opuntia  formidabilis,  to  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  Mammillaria  micromeris.  The 
hooked  central  spines  of  Echinocactus  cornigerus  are  so 
strong  that  a  20lb  weight  may  be  lifted  by  one  of  them. 
Spines  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  protecting  the  flower  buds  ; 
also  in  protecting  the  whole  plant  against  the  depredations 
of  wild  animals.  They  also  act  as  an  aid  to  distribution  of 
the  species  ;  especially  the  hooked  ones,  which  cling  to  the 
fur  of  animals,  the  plant  is  thus  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
is  sometimes  carried  a  long  distance  before  it  is  dropped  to 
the  ground  ;  when  this  takes  place  it  soon  establishes  itself 
in  its  new  home  when  the  rains  come. 

The  seed  vessels  of  some  species  eclipse  the  flowers. 
Mammillaria  pusilla  bears  insignificant  flowers  when  looked 
at  individually,  but  they  are  followed  by  numbers  of  bright 
coral-red  berries,  which  last  for  months.  The  effect  of  these 
berries  nestling  in  the  dense  silver-grey  spines  is  very 
pretty.  This  little  plant  is  very  easy  to  grow,  and  should 
be  included  in  every  collection. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Methods  of  Propagation, 

(Continued  from  page  5.9.) 

Grafting. 

The  operation  consists  in  placing  two  cut  surfaces  of  different 
plants  under  conditions  which  cause  them  to  unite  and  grow 
together.  The  part  in  which  the  graft  is  inserted  is  termed  the 
stock,  and  the  part  inserted  is  called  the  scion.  Thisi  is 
a  method  most  largely  practised,  usually  taking  place 
in  the  spring.  The  stock  must  be  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  scion,  the  latter  may  be  retarded  by  keeping  them 
in  a  cooler  place.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  gardeners, 
in  the  case  of  fruit  tree  scions,  to  lay  them  in  the  soil, 
under  a  north  wall,  until  they  are  required  for  work¬ 
ing.  Moist,  calm  weather  is  most  suitable  for  this 
operation,  and  to  be  successful  must  bei  carefully  per¬ 
formed.  The  cuts  should  be  clean  and  evenly  made, 
the  parts  fitting  carefully  together,  the  scions  tied  in, 
and  covered  over  with  grafting  wax,  or  prepared  clay, 
to  exclude  air.  Drying  winds  will  sometimes  cause 
the  clay  to  crack,  this  may  be  prevented  by  keeping 
it  moist.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  tying  moss  over 
it,  and  damping  it  when  required.  A  most  important 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  cambium  layer,  or 
inner  bark  of  the  stock,  and  also  of  the  scion,  must  be 
in  contact,  as  without  this  a  perfect  union  is  not 
effected. 

Grafting  is  a  most  important  method  of  propagation, 
and  also  a  very  interesting  one.  It  is  largely  prac¬ 
tised  among  fruit  trees,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries.  Many  varieties  of  choicer  forest  trees, 
and  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  are  increased  by 
its  use.  Not  only  is  it  a  method  of  increasing  tho 
stock  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but  it  also  exerts  a  beneficial 
influence  in  various  ways.  The  stocks  usually  employed 
for  Apples  are  three — the  Crab  or  wild  Apple  of  our 
hedgerows  and  copses;  Free,  those  raised  from  pips  or 
seeds  obtained  from  the  crushed  fruit  used  in  cider¬ 
making,  and  the  Paradise.  The  English  Paradise  is 
genei'ally  employed;  for  very  small  growing  bushes, 
however,  the  French  Paradise  is  used.  The  Crab  and 
free  stocks  are  most  suitable  for  standard  trees  and 
lai’ge  open  bushes,  the  Paradise  being  mostly  em¬ 
ployed  for  pyramids  and  bushes.  Pear  stocks  arc  also 
raised  from  seeds,  either  of  the  wild  Pear  or  from  some 
cultivated  varietie.s.  Those  are  best  for  standards  or 
large  bushes.  For  dwarf  trees.  Pears  are  worked  on 
the  Quince.  The  stock  most  generally  used  for  graft¬ 
ing  the  Cherry  is  the  wild  Gean,  but  it  is  most  suitable 
for  the  stronger  growing  varieties.  Tho  Mahaleb 
stock,  being  dwarf-growing,  is  useful  for  dwarf  trees, 
and  for  Morello,  and  other  small-leaved,  varieties.  For 
Plum  stocks  the  varieties  best  suited  are  the  Damson, 

Mus.sel,  St.  Julien,  and  White  Pear.  The  Mussel  is 
generally  employed  for  standard  trees.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  method  of  propagation,  and  we  can  only 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject  in  these  notes.  It  is 
more  the  work  of  tho  expert,  especially  with  such  plants 


as  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Clematis,  and  many  more  too 
numerous  to  mention,  than  that  of  the  gardener. 

Budding  « 

is  a  somewhat  similar  process  to  grafting,  but  every  bud 
may  be  utilised,  providing  it  is  a  good  one.  It  is  there- 
i  fore  a  specially  valuable  means  of  increasing  the  .stock 
[  of  scarce,  new,  or  rare  plants.  It  is  extensively  used 
I  for  propagating  Roses  and  fruit  trees,  e.specially  stone 
fruit.  Rare  varieties  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees  are  also 
propagated  in  this  way,  as  well  as  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as 
Rhododendrons  and  Hollies.  The  mo.st  .suitable  time  for  thus 
j  operation  is  from  June  tO'  the  end  of  Augnst.  Budding  may  be 
'  termed  a  popular  method  of  propagation,  as  it  is  practised  by 
[  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  especially  in  connection  with 
[  Roses.  There  are  several  forms  of  budding,  but  the'  one  most 
generally  employed  is  Shield  or  T-budding. 

A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  bark  of  the  stock, 
another  across  the  top  of  this,  forming  the  letter  T.  The  bud, 
which  should  be  taken  from  medium  sized  wood,  should  be  plump 
and  well  formed.  It  must  be  cleanly  cut  out,  and  the  small 
piece  of  wood  it  contains  carefully  removed,  so  as  not  to  also 
bring  away  the  base  of  the  bud.  It  will  now  be  ready  for  in¬ 
sertion;  this  may  often  be  done  when  the  stocks  work  well,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  leafstalk  attached  to  the  bud  and  gently 
pushing  it  down  to  its  proper  position  in  the  stock.  Budding 
cotton,  or  other  suitable  material,  will  be  necessary  for  tying 
it  in  to-  exclude  air.  The  tics  mu.st  not  be  too  tight,  and  should 
be  examined  when  the  bud  commences  to  grow,  and  loosened 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  operation  should  be  carried  out 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Dog  Roses  and  the  Manetti  stocks 
are  commonly  used,  the  latter  being  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 
The  Dog  Rose  is  generally  raised  from  seed,  but  may  also  be 
increased  by  cuttings.— J.  S.  U. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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The  Gardeners’  Koyal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  will  preside  at  the  sixty-fourth  anni¬ 
versary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  at  the  Hotel  Metro-' 
pole,  on  June  24  next.  The  Secretary,  G.  J.  Ingrani,  175, 
A'ictoria  Street,  M'est minster,  S.M^.,  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
names  of  those  willing  to  act  as  stewards,  or  to  in  any  way  asvsist 
to  make  the  gathering  a  success. 

Cardeninit  at  Johannesburg. 

A  friend  who  left  for  Johannesburg  nearly  a  year  ago  writes  to 
us  in  a  hopeful  vein.  He  says :  “  I  have  been  busier  than  ever 
I  was  in  the  Old  Country,  and  although  it  is  very  warm  this 
month  (January)  I  think  I  should  be  as  sorry  to.  leave  here  as  I 
was  to  leave  old  Scotland.  I  inay  also  say  that  matters  have 
turned  out  better  than  I  ever  dreamed  of.  This  is  a  busy  city, 
everybody  appearing  to  be  overwhelmed  with  work.”  The  writer 
of  this  is  working  as  a  gardener. 

A  Memory  of  Thingwall. 

Thingwall  Hall,  Broad  Green,  Liverpool,  has  of  later  days 
fallen  on  evil  times,  for  since  its  late  owner  (Miss  Thompson)  has 
left  it  one  could  not  but  lament  to  see  the  lengthened,  well-kept 
carriage-drive  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds,  and  an  altogether  air  of  decaj^  around.  I  well 
remember,  many  years  ago,  in  my  “Liverpool  Notes”  in  the 
Journal,  making  mention  of  this  hue  old  garden,  with  its  banks  of 
gorgeous  shrubs,  its  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  charming  collec¬ 
tion  of  Alpine  and  rock  plants.  In  a  recent  evening  paper  the 
notice  faced  me  that  the  e.state  is  to  be  sold  (most  likely  for 
building  purposes)  in  April  next.  What  does  our  rapidly  extend¬ 
ing  corporation  think  of  the  site  ?  Or  have  we  no  one  who  will 
come  forward  to  keep  it  intact  for  many  years  to  come  ? — E .  P.  R. 

Bothy  Boxes  for  the  Orphan  Fund. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  held  on  Friday,  the  chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Geo-. 
’Stanton,  of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  who  urged  that  young 
gardeners  might  help  a  great  deal  with  theip  weekly  pennies. 
During  the  past  seven  j'ears  his  own  assistants  had  collected  the 
substantial  sum  of  £12,  and  it  has  become  a  custom  at  Park  Place 
for  the  “  duty-man  ”  to  hand  round  the  Orphan  Fund  box  every 
iSunday.  The  chairman  also  referred  to  the  £12  collected  in  the 
saine  way  by  the  Wargraves  Gardeners’  Society,  and  suggested 
that  other  societies  might  afford  assistancci  in  like  manner.  We' 
believe  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund  would  be  pleased  to  supply  col¬ 
lecting  boxes.  His  address  is:  30,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

“The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse.’’ 

This  is  the  title  of  a  guide-book  for  the  construction,  heating, 
and  management  of  greenhouses,  the  propagation  and  cultivation 
of  plants  adapted  for  growing  therein,  with  a  description  of  the 
insect,  animal,  and  fungoid  pests  affecting  plants,  and  remedies 
for  their  eradication,  imilhim  in  parvo.  The  genera  are  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  and  are  discussed  in  the  briefest  possible 
space  consistent  with  lucidity,  correctness,  and  usefulness.  The 
book  is  one  for  the  beginne'r,  or  for  the  amateur  who  knows  next 
to  nothing  of  gardening.  Dealing,  as  it  does,  only  with  the 
plants  one  might  expect  to  see  in  gardens  of  limited  collections, 
the  selections  and  the  cultural  data  may  be  sufEciently  elaborate 
for  the  users  of  this  book.  The  English  names  of  the  plants 
are  in  brackets  after  the  botanical  ones,  which  fact  will  be 
accepted  with  satisfaction.  The  author  (Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders)  has 
used  the  botanical  names  in  use  in  gardens,  and  he  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  not  having  followed  every  recent  change  in  nomen¬ 
clature,  for  names  seem  frequently  to  be  changed  at  the  mere 
whim  of  certain  pedagogic  systematists.  The  book  is  illustrated 
on  nearly  every  page,  and,  at  the  price  of  5s.  net,  the  work  can 
bo  heartily  commended.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  W.  H.  and 
L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 


Alteration  in  “Rules  for  Judging.’’ 

Everyone  possessing  a  copy  of  the  rules  is  requested  to  make 
the  following  alterations  : — Page  14,  line  4,  should  in  future  read 
thus  :  “  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  other  Muscat  Grapes,  11.”  And 
the  word  “  other  ”  should  be  inserted  before  “  black  Grapes.”  By 
order  of  the  Council. — W.  M’’ilks,  Sec.,  R.H.S. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  who  comes  with  excellent  credentials 
from  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Sali.sbury,  and  from 
the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Brocklesby  Park,  Lincolnshire,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  M.  R.  Doe  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Knowsley  Hall,  Prescot,  Lancashire.  During  Mr.  Doe’s 
nine  years  service  the  gardens  have  undergone  great  alteration, 
new  greenhouses  and  conservatory  having  been  erected,  and  a 
bothy  to  hold  twenty-five  men.  The  latter  for  completeness 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  Knowsley,  with  its  magnificent  woods 
and  great  lake  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  kingdom,  and 
fortunate  indeed  mu.st  Mr.  Hazelton  consider  himself  to  be 
appointed  to  so  important  a  charge. — R.  P.  R.  *  *  Mr.  George 
Stanton,  who  has  with  his  many  other  duties,  had  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Park  Place  for  the  last  thirty-two  years,  i.s  giving  up 
the  management  of  the  gardens  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  farms  and  estate.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  gardens  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Powell,  who  has  been  under  Mr.  Stanton  for  many  years  as 
foreman. 

Death  of  Mr.  J.  Smeatham. 

A  well-known  figure  amongst  Liverpool  gardeners  has  been 
removed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Smeatham,  who  for  the 
long  period  of  forty-six  years  had  been  gardener  to  the  family 
of  F.  R.  Dixon  Nuttall,  Esq.,  of  St.  Helens,  Lancashire.  Fnder 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Smeatham  the  garden  at 
Nutgrove  was  always  a  model  of  neatne.ss  and  good  culture,  one 
feature  in  which  he  excelled  being  the  cultivation  of  late 
Chrysanthemums,  than  whom  I  never  saw  a  finer  exponent.  Of 
commanding  appearance,  he  was  also  an  excellent  speaker,  and 
no  sympatheHc  cause  found  him  an  unwilling  helper.  His 
familiar  presence  will  be  mi.ssed  at  the  local  shows,  at  which  he 
was  in  great  demand  as  judge. — R.  P.  R. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

The  subject  on  the  programme  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
above  Avas  a  di.scussion  on  A^egetablcs.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  J.  Morgan  was  voted  to  the  chair.  The  discussion 
was  ably  opened  by  Mr.  Garnham,  who  explained  at  the  outset 
that  he  jAroposed  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  root  crops,  other 
phases  of  vegetable  culture  having  been  dealt  AA’ith  at  previous 
meetings  of  the  society.  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips 
came  in  for  the  mo.st  consideration,  the  most  suitable  soil,  time, 
and  mode  of  sowing,  insect  pests  and  fungoid  diseases,  and  the 
best  methods  of  storing,  being  some  of  the  points  touched  upon. 
Many  members  took  part  in  the  discussion,  which,  however, 
drifted  into  somewhat  trivial  details.  Amongst  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  contributors  were  Me.ssrs.  Cann,  Savage,  Catchpole,  Adcock, 
Kedgely,  Barker,  Whittel,  and  Close.  The  membership  is  still 
on  the  increase,  eight  fre.sh  names  being  added  to  the  li.st.  The 
annual  tea  and  social  evening  is  fixed  for  next  Thursday,  the 
26th  inst. — E.  C. 

Manchester  Dahlia  Show. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society’s  Dahlia  Exhibition  will  be  held 
next  September  in  -the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society 
of  Manchester.  The  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester  has 
kindly  promised  a  donation  of  £20  toAvards  the  prize  fund,  and 
special  prizes  in  addition,  to  the  value  of  about  £10.  It  will 
also  undertake  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  exhibition, 
and  will  admit  members  of  the  National  Dahlia  Societj'  free  of 
charge.  As  the  total  cost  in  prizes  will  be  £51  10s.,  this  will 
necessitate  raising  amongst  the  members  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  the  sum  of  about  £21.  This  will  be  the  first  exhibition 
held  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
committee  are  anxious  to  make  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
society.  The  income  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  is  unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  in.sufficient  to  hear  the  expense  of  a  second 
show  this  year,  and  the  committee  now  submit  an  earnest  appeal 
for  contributions. 
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Huyton  and  Roby  Horticultural  Society. 

The  finances  of  the  Huyton  and  Roby  Horticultural  Society 
are  not  so  flourishing  as  they  were  in  former  years,  the  balance 
being  very  much  on  the  wrong  side,  accordingly  a  concert  was 
arranged,  and  the  Huyton  Negro  Nomads  gave  their  valuable 
serviceg,  with  the  result  that  a  third  of  the  debt  was  wiped 
cut.  Again  last  week  the  same  troupe  gave  an  entirely  new" 
programme,  which  was  so  successful  that  the  society  can  start 
with  a  clean  slate.  To  Messrs.  J.  Threlfall,  J.  Holland,  W.  Lyon, 
and  J.  Cookson  the  thanks  are  due  for  their  unfailing  efforts  in 
bringing  about'  such  a  substantial  return. —  R.  P.  R. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 

The  committee  of  the  above  association  were  fortunate  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Paul,  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester,  for  their  February  lecturer,  as  few  men 
are  bettor  able  to  deal  wdth  the  subject  of  “Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Flow'ering  Plants  for  Exhibition”  than  Mr.  Paul,  who  in 
times  back  had  charge  of  the  magnificent  Ixoras,  Allamandas, 
Heaths,  and  Gleichenias  of  the  late  Mr.  Schloss,  of  Bowdon.  At 
the  secretary’s  offices,  Victoria  Street,  Mr.  T.  Foster,  the  chair¬ 
man,  briefl.y  introduced  the  lecturer,  and  spoke  of  him  as  one 
who  had  been  in  the  forefront  at  some  of  the  great  Manchester 
shows.  In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Paul  drew  a  comparison 
betw'een  the  fine  specimens  of  the  pa.st  as  against  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  while  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  excellence 
of  the  present  day  gardener,  thought  he  had  much  more  to 
contend  with  in  the  matter  of  good  composts  and  pure  water. 
In  admirable  style  Mr.  Paul  detailed  the  houses  and  the  general 
routine  of  culture  most  suitable  to  bring  about  the  highest 
possible  results.  The  discussion  afterwards  elicited  many  points, 
to  all  of  wdiich  Mr.  Paul  gave  additional  experience.  Votes 
of  thanks  closed  the  meeting. — R.  P.  R. 

Redhill  and  Reigate  Gardeners’  A^ssociation. 

This  newly-constituted  society  held  its  first  meeting  at  the 
Public  Hall,  Redhill,  the  president,  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  J.P., 
D.L.,  taking  the  chair.  Mr.  Seman  was  awarded  the  society’s 
certificate  for-  the  best  Orchid  in  bloom,  namely,  Dendrobium 
Pierardi.  Mr.  Brund,  the  pre.sident’s  gardener,  showed  a  very 
choice  group,  consisting  of  Lselias,  Dendrobes,  Cymbidium 
Tracyanum,  &c.  The  chairman  in  a  short  pithy  speech  said  that 
gardeners  were  to  horticulture  what  the  sailors  are  to  the  nation 
at  large — handy'  men.  Gardeners  were  expected  to  decorate  a 
dinner  table,  the  rooms  of  the  mansion,  the  church  on  high 
days  and  holidays,  and  even  the  graves  of  those  departed.  In 
addition  to  this  they  were  expected  to  supply  our  tables  with 
the  choicest  vegetables  and  fruit,  both  in  season  and  out,  besides 
attending  to  the  tennis  and  golf  grounds,  and  other  duties, 
sometimes  throwing  in  the  care  of  a  cow  and  pony,  as  emergency 
required,  and  all  this  expected  for  wages  little  more  than  are 
given  to  an  ordinary  labourer.  The  president  urged  all  the 
owners  of  gardens  present  to  be  generous  to  their  gardeners, 
and  give  them  all  the  facilities  possible,  so  that  employer  and 
employed  might  have  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
gardens  beautified  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  He  also 
hoped  that  those  who  were  not  already  honorary  members  of  the 
society  would  join,  which  they  could  do  for  the  modest  sum  of 
bs.  The  chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  Kromer,  and  as.sured  him  of  a  welcome  to  Redhill.  Mr. 
Kromer,  of  Roriana  Nui-sery,  West  Croydon,  then  gave  his 
lecture,  entitled,  “  An  Orchid  Collector’s  Travels  Through  British 
Guiana  to  Brazil.”  Mr.  Kromer  very  ably  dealt  with  his  subject, 
which  was  profusely  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

The  society  held  its  second  meeting  at  Mutton’s  Hotel, 
on  February  17.  Mr.  Brund  in  the  chair.  Ten  new  members 
were  elected.  Mr.  Mould  was  awarded  the  society’s  ceihificate 
for  three  Parsnips.  The  chairman  introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr. 
Duncan,  of  South  Park,  Reigate,  to  give  his  lecture  on  insect 
p-^ts  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Duncan  was  received  with  cheers,  and 
gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  life  history  and  structure 
of  the, sc  pest®,  and  the  best  means  of  eradicating  them  from  our 
garden.  Mr,  Duncan  gave  the  members  several  useful  recipes 
for  their  destruction,  and  the  best  time  to  apply  them.  The 
lecture  was  profusely  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer,  who  had  given  his 
.services  free  of  charge  to  the  society.— Jno.  W.  B. 


Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  A,ssociation  held  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  Exeter.  The  .subject  was  “Forcing  Vegetables,”  and  the 
paper  was  written  by  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  Sir  Dudley  Duck¬ 
worth  King,  Bart.,  Wear  House,  Exeter.  Mr.  W.  Charley 
occupied  the  chair.  The  first  prize  in  a  Parsnip  competition  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Charley,  gardener  at  Wonford  House,  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  J.  Weeks,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders,  Stoke 
House.  The  hon.  seci'etary  (Mr.  Hope)  announced  that  the 
Roj'al  Horticultural  Society,  to  which  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners’  Association  is  affiliated,  had  arranged  for  a  National 
Show  of  vegetables  at  their  gardens  in  London,  on  September  29 
and  30  and  October  1,  at  which  prizes  would  be  given  for  Peas*, 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  &c.,  of  which  particulars  would  very  shortly 
be  given,  and  that  he  hoped  some  of  the  members  of  the  Devon 
Society  would  enter  the  competition  and  show"  what  Devonshire 
could  do  in  the  way  of  growing  vegetables. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society. 

There  are  many  amateur  as  well  as  profes.sional  gardeners 
who  w’ould  be  extremely  grateful  for  the  valuable  information 
and  practical  details  of  cultivation  of  “  Garden  Root  Crops,” 
which  formed  the  .subject  of  the  paper  given  at  the  rooms  of 
this  society  at  the  Sunflow’er  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street, 
on  Tuesdaj",  the  17th,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bunyard,  late  lecturer  to 
several  County  Councils  in  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
the  country.  To  a  good  attendance  the  details  expounded  by 
the  lecturer  niu.st  create  a  stimulus  to  “  go  and  do  likew’ise  ”  in 
this  mo.st  populous  part  of  horticulture.  A  di.scussion  by  many 
members  further  emphasised  the  remarks  of  the  lecturer,  andj 
the  chairman  (Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson)  proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bunyard  for  his  excellent  paper;  this  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Turney,  and  agreed  to  unanimously.  Mr.  A. 
Edw'ards  exhibited  an  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  for  which  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Three  new  members  were  elected. 
The  next  paper  will  be  on  “Mushrooms,”  by  Mr.  W.  Green, 
Sidcup,  on  March  3. 

Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Monday 
evening,  when  the  President,  Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Sprenger,  J.P., 
occupied  the  chair.  A  very  interesting  evening  was  spent  by  the 
members  listening  to  an  illustrated  scientific  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Jenkins,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Biologjq  Ac.,  to  the  Hartley  College, 
Southampton,  on  insectivorous  plants.  The  lecturer  said  the 
great  difference  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom 
is  that  the  former  exists  on  inorganic  and  the  latter  organic 
material:  hut  the  rule  is  broken  by  a  group  of  plants  which  he 
dealt  with — a  group  numbering  above  500  members,  species,  and 
their  varieties.  The  fine  lantern  gave  faithful  reproduction  of 
both  the  plants,  and,  on  a  greatly  magnified  scale,  the  individual 
parts  which  are  so  useful  in  attracting  to  their  doom  the  insects 
on  which  the  plants  partly  live.  One  specially  highly-developed 
plant  .shown  was  the  Pitcher  plant  (Nepenthes),  the  beautiful 
colouring  first,  and  then  the  .sticky,  honey-like  substance,  exud¬ 
ing  from  the  pitcher  formed  at  the  end  of  the  leaf,  being  very 
attractive  to  winged  insects.  These  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
highly  finished  pitcher,  which  is  always  partly  full  of  liquid,  and 
drowned  in  their  efforts  to  get  out.  again,  their  exit  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  hair-like  filaments  pointed  downwards  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  rim.  The  plant  then,  by  the  aid  of  certain  acid 
resembling  pepsin  in  animals,  dige.sted  the  bodies  of  these  un- 
fortunater,  leaving  the  hard,  scaly  substance  intact.  Other 
plants  shown,  both  by  the  lantern,  and  also  preserved  in  bottles, 
were  Saracenis  Drosera,  which  has  hairy  leaves  closing  together 
when  touched.  Toothwort,  which  grew  under  ground,  and  was 
a  peculiar  water  species  which  trapped  in  its  small  pitchers  water 
insects.  It  was  a  well-prepared  lecture  of  absorbing  intere.st, 
the  more  so  that  some  few  of  the  examples  are  indigenous  to 
this  country.  The  handsomest  are  grown  in  greenhouses,  as 
they  are  tropical  plants,  and  add  greatly  to  any  collection  of 
stove  plants.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  the  motion  of  the  President, 
seconded  by  the  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Miles).  The  Hon.  Treasurer 
(Mr.  G.  Gre-enslade)  expressed  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
to  their  President  for  his  services  in  the  chair.— J.  M, 
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Saxifraga  ligulata. 


Becau.se  tliis  plant  is  common  in  gardens,  its  value  for  early 
spring  blooming  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  As  hardy  as  a  plant 
can  well  be,  it  puts  forth  its  floAvers  in  January  and  February, 
let  the  AvtAather  be  wintry  or  spring  like.  It  is  with  me  a  special 
favourite  for  this  reason,  and  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house  in  which  I  reside  can  be  seen  two'  fine 
specimens  in  lOin  pots,  each  carrying  several  heads  of  its  bright 
pink  blossoms ;  and  passers-by  wonder  what  plant  it  is  to  be 
blooming  so  brightly  in  the  middle  of  February.  They  have  been 
in  these  pots  for  three  years;  every  year  as  soon  as  the  plants 
show  signs  of  activity,  they  are  treated  to  a  top-dressing  of  soil 
with  which  is  mingled  some  of  Clay’s  fertiliser.  During  summer 
they  have  an  occasional  dose  of  the  fertiliser,  and  are  treated 
to  an  abundance  of  water  when  required  ;  and  the  plants  occupy 
a  standing  place  facing  the  north.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  our  hardy  floAvering  plants.  I  am  not  sure  if  any 
distinct  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  it.  I  have  a  plant 
of  a  supposed  deeper  coloured  form  of  it,  Avhich  Avas  sent  to  me 
dast  year;  but  it  is  the  old  type,  and  nothing  more. — R.  Dean. 


Notes  on  Cucumbers. 

Light  and  sun  heat  increase  the  evaporating  and  elaborating 
functions.  More  moisture  is  necessary,  therefore  damp  the 
house  tAvice  a  day,  and  syi'inge  the  plants  lightly  early  on  line 
afternoons.  On  cold  nights  a  temperature  of  Godegs  i.s  ample, 
but  in  mild  Aveather  alloAv  Sdegs  more,  maintaining  70  degs  to 
Todeg  by  day,  and  80deg  to  85deg  or  90deg  from  sun  heat,  closing 
early  so  as  to  increase  and  retain  the  heat  at  90deg  to  lOOdeg 
for  some  time.  Afford  Aveak  liquid  manure  tAvice  a  Aveek,  or  top 
dress  Avith  a  fertiliser,  and  AA'ash  iii.  If  the  plants  are  at  all 
pale  in  colour  use  a  little  soot,  and  if  the'  soil  contains  much 
organic  matter,  mix  Avitli  the  soot  an  equal  proportion  of  air- 
slaked  chalk  lime,  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  half-pound  of  the 
mixture  to  a  peck  of  good  turfy  loam,  and  apply  to  the  bed  about 
an  inch  thick  ;  Avatering  occasionally  Avith  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  potash  |oz  to  a  gallon  of  Avater.  Stop  the  shoots  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit  ;  thin- these  Avell,  removing  superfluous  groAvths, 
bad  leaves,  tendrils,  and  staminate  blossoms.  Ventilate  early 
and  carefully,  avoiding  cold  draughts  and  sudden  depressions  or 
fluctuations  of  temperature. — A. 

Dianthus  cruentus. 

If,  as  is  hardly  likely,  “  popular  ”  names  are  to  be.  used  for 
our  garden  floAvers,  there  Avill  require  to  be  a  general  revision 
of  the  designations  they  liaAm  hitherto  borne,  or  Ave  shall  haA^e 
some  pretty  floAvers  relegated  to  obscurity  because  of  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  attached  to  some  of  these.  Thus  I  feel  certain  that 
the  “  popular  ”  name  of  “  The  Bloody  Pink  ”  will  hardly  appeal 
to  the  greatest  stickler  for  English  names,  and  most  of  us  Avill 
prefer  to  adhere  to  Dianthus  cruentus,  Avhich  is,  after  all,  quite 
as  easy  to  pronounce,  and  disguises  in  a  more  comely  dress  Avliat, 
if  not  unpleasant,  is  not  Avhat  one  Avishes  to  make  obtrusiA’e. 
Dianthus  cruentus  is  a  Pink  Avhich  cannot  lay  any  claim,  so  far 
ns  I  have  ever  been  able  to  perceiv'e,  to  being  possessed  of  the 
charm  of  SAveet  pei’fume,  so  Avidely  diffused,  though  not  universal 
among  the  race  to  Avhich  it  belongs.  Its  main  merit  lies  in  its 
colour  and  the  pleasing  feature  it  makes  in  the  border  or  rockery. 
It  grows  to  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  has  croAvded  heads  of 
small  floAvers  of  a  colour  Avhich  is  fairly  well  described  in 
tecdinical  language  as  “  bloody  scarlet.”  Dianthus  cruentus  is 
a  true  perennial,  although  one  finds  it  the  better  of  occasional 
reneAval  by  cuttings,  or  preferably  by  raising  seedlings,  which 
are  easily  raised,  and  bloom  the  second  year  after  soAving.  Its 
height  is  about  a  foot,  and  massed  in  a  small  bed,  grouped,  or 
in  lines  in  the  border,  or  planted  rather  Ioaa’  doAvn  on  the  rockery, 
it  Avill  form  a  pleasant  diversity  from  the  floAvers  so  commonly 
seen  in  such  places.  It  is  inexpensir'e,  especially  when  raised 
from  seeds,  the  seedlings  being  more  A'igorous  and  proliferous 
than  plants  raised  from  cuttings. — S.  A. 


Daffodils. 

In  1629,  John  Parkinson,  an  apothecary  of  repute,  published 
his  book  entitled  “  A  Garden  of  all  Sortes  of  Pleasant  Flowers.” 
Among  them  are  nearly  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  Daffodils, 
many  of  them  figured  in  Avoodcuts  of  remarkable  fidelity.  In 
lamenting  the  confusion  existing  among  botanists  and  the  writers 
of  his  oAvn  day,  Parkinson  considered  that  it  arose  “  from  not 
distinguishing  the  name  of  Narcissus  and  the  Pseudo-Narcissus,” 
the  latter  being  still  the  authentic,  but  ungainly,  name  of  the 
common  Daffodil.  The  confusion,  hoAvever,  is  CA'er  groAving,  worse 
confounded.  Some  botanists  have-  decreed  that  the  Daffodil- 
Narcissus  is  fo  all  intents  and  purposes  a  member  of  the  Amaryllis 
family.  But  at  least  one  modern  Avriter,  greatly  daring,  has 
ventured  to  maintain  that  “  Daffodils  proper  are  Asphodels,  and 
that  Asphodels  are  Lilies.”  We  may  be  at  least  alloAved  to  think 
of  them  as  “Lent  Lilies,”  or,  like  the  dAvellers  in  the  West 
Countree,  call  them  simply  “  Lents.” 

StraAwberries  in  Pots. 

The  earliest  plants  noAV  ripening  their  fruit  should  have  a 
drier  and  more  freely  ventilated  house,  but  there  must  not  be 
any  sudden  change ' or  thei  fruit  Avill  not  ripen  Avell.  For  swelling 
the  temperature  should  be  Godeg  at  night,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by 
day,  advancing  to  80deg  or  85deg  Avith  sun,  and  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  after  the  fruit  changes  colour  the 
atmosphere  ought  to  be  drier,  so  as  to  ensure  flavour.  The  second 
batch  of  plants  have  set  the  fruit  Avell  and  been  thinned,  a  matter 
too  frequently  neglected.  This  enables  the  plants  to  produce 
large  fruits,  half  a  dozen  per  plant  being  better  than  a  dozen 
small,  but  regard  must  be  had  to  the  variety  and  the  require¬ 
ments.  Give  liquid  manure  copiously  as  often  as  required, 
examining  the  plants  tAvice  a  day,  in  bright  Aveather  thrice  for 
the  purpose.  Plants  in  vineries  and  Peach  houses  come  on 
successionally,  and  need  not  be  moved  except  to  meet  special 
requirements.  StraAvberries  of  the  large  A-arieties  placed  in 
span-roofed  frames  afford  grand  fruit  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  those  in  the  open  ground.  See  to  this  if  it  is  desired 
to  have  them. — A. 

The  Florists’  Varieties  of  Cineraria. 

In  the  adjoined  engraving  Ave  present  the  best  present-day 
type  of  florists’  Cinei'aria.  The  varieties  of  our  greenhouses  are 
chiefly  of  three  sorts;  double-floAvered,  stellate-floAvered,  and  the 
dwarf,  compact,  large  and  single-flowered  forms  of  Cineraria 
cruenta,  Mass.  From  1851  oiiAvards,  for  the  next  feAV  years,  the 
Cineraria  Avas  undergoing  transition.  The  plants’:  Avere  very 
much  like  the  stellate  Cinerarias  Avhich  have  again  become 
fashionable  during  the  last  five  or  six  years ;  but  under  the 
florists’  care  the  corollas  became  rounded,  smooth,  even,  and  en¬ 
larged.  They  had  all  dark  discs  in  the  old  days,  and  grey  discs 
Avere  considered  faulty.  The  genus  Cineraria  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  changes  in  plant  names.  Take  Nicholson’s  “  Dic- 
tionai-y  of  Gardening.”  Here  AAm  find  Cineraria  cruenta  recog¬ 
nised  (in  the  old  edition)  by  the  name  best  known  in  gardens, 
although,  as  a  fact,  species  are  seldom  met  Avith.  Then  turn 
to  the  “  Index  KeiAvensis,”  the  standard  guide-  if  Ave  except  the 
KeAv  Hand-lists.  In  place  of  Cineraria  cruenta  of  Mass.,  Ave 
get  Doronicum  cruentum,  while  the  KeAv  Hand-list,  Ave  are 
informed,  gives  Senecio  cruentus.  W'hnm  are  Ave  to  foUoAV  ? 
To  sati.sfy  the  botanists  and  to  be  correct  one  must  adopt  the 
ruling  of  KeAv,  for  that  is  the  provinoei  of  the  authorities 
there,  and  we  must  rely  upon  them.  At  the  same  time-,  Avhen 
a  garden  name  has  become  deeply  rooted,  like  Cineraria,  Croton, 
Gloxinia,  and  others,  horticultural  journals  might  be  forgiven 
and  be  doing  Avisely  if  they  continued  the  established  names, 
but  made  the  distinction  of  placing  the  contraction  “  hort.” 
( — horticulture)  after  these,  as  Ave  did  on  page  169  Avith  Ficus 
repens  of  gardens.  Changes  in  plant  names  become  necessary, 
or  at  least  are  adopted  OAving  to  fresh  discoveries  either  in  the 
researches  of  systematists  (that  is,  botanists  Avho  specially  study 
the  classification  of  plants),  or  OAving  to  fresh  introductions  of 
hitherto  unknoAvn  species  of  plants,  Avhose  characters.  When 
studied,  may  be  such  as  to  form  the  missing  link  between  genera 
previously  regarded  as  distinct.  When  these  additions  happen, 
it  becomes  botanically  imperative  to  redistribute  the  names. 
Gardeners,  as  Avell  as  botanists,  must  therefore  be  ever  ready  to 
adopt  a  revised  nomenclature. 


Present  day  type  of  Cinerarias 
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The  Market  Culture  of  Fruits. 

The  following  questions  are  in  answer  to  a  corresiiondent  :■ — • 

1.  A  dozen  of  the  best  Apples,  to  come  at  a  time  when  the 
markets  are  least  likely  to  be  burdened  with  fruit  from  abroad, 
is  a  bugbear  that  places  the  grower  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  he  goes  in  for  late  summer  and  autumn  fruit,  instead  of 
boldly  facing  competition  and  growing  fruit  of  superior  equality 
that  can  hold  its  own  with  the  best  imported,  and  that  is  from 
November  to  March  or  April ;  and  the  consequence  is  the 
markets  are  glutted  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  Probably 
the  best  marketing  Apples  are  :  Dessert^ — Mr.  Gladstone,  Devon¬ 
shire  Quarrenden,  Lady  Sudeley,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Brownlee’s 
Russet,  Hubbard’s  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet,  Baumann’s  Reinette,  Hormead  Pearmain,  and  Stunner 
Pippin.  Kitchen — White  Transparent,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  New  Hawthornden,  Golden  Noble,  Lord  Derby, 
Bismarck,  Queen  Caroline,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  New  Northern 
Greening,  Newton  Wonder,  Bramley’s  Seedling  and  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling  (syns.  Wellington  and  Normanton  Wonder). 
The  last  named,  in  some  soils  and  situations,  is  prone 
to  canker.  Blenheim  Orange  or  Pippin  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all  Apples  in  its  season  (November 
to  Christmas,  or  later),  but  somewhat  slow  in  -  coming  into 
bearing.  Warner’s  King  and  Tower  of  Glands,  with  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  are  also  popular  marketing  sorts,  and  so  ai’e  many 
others  in  certain  localities,  for  a  variety  does  not  do  equally 
well  everywhere. 

2.  As  to  the  least  amount  of  capital  necessary  on  which  to 
start  fruit  farming,  a  great  deal  depends' upon  circumstance^ 
such  as  land  in  a  poor  and  foul  state,  requiring  draining,  muen 
cleaning,  deep  stirring,  and  heavy  manuring  to  render  it  at 
all  suitable  for  fruit  farming,  and  this  alone  entails  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  £20  if  done  with  steam,  horse,  and  hand  power, 
and  when  done  by  horse  and  hand  power  alone  £30  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  land  already  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
having  been  drained,  deeply  stirred  with  spade  or  plough,  well 
manured,  and  kept  clean,  will  not  cost  as  many  shillings  to  fit 
it  for  fruit  farming. 

Ordinary  arable  land  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
the  former,  and  Hop  grounds  and  market  gardens  of  the  latter. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  fencing  and  of  roadw’ay  making  to 
be  considered  in  the  case  of  arable  land;  also  that  of  a  shed 
for  tools  and  packing  i^urposes,  &c.  Thus  the  fitting  of  ordinary 
arable  land — away,  as  it  should  be,  from  lar'ge  towns  or  centres 
of  manufactures  or  industry,  and  of  nominal  value  for  fruit 
farming — costs  as  much  as  the  land  is  often  worth,  and  the  capital 
in  such  instance  should  not  be  less  than  twice  the  cost  of  the 
land,  and  its  being  made  suitable  for  fruit  culture.  In  the  case 
of  renting,  the  tenant  should  be  secured  in  tenure  by  a  lease 
not  expiring  until  the  crop  to  be  grown  has  reached  the  year 
of  prospective  unremunerative  production. 

The  capital  for  this  ought  not  to  be  under  the  outlay  incurred 
up  to  the  year  of  commencement  of  remunerative  return.  This 
varies  with  different  kinds,  and  even  varieties  of  fruits,  so  that 
fruit  farming  is  often  Jiiore  a  matter  of  knowledge  and  of  judg¬ 
ment  than  of  amount  of  capital.  Some,  of  course,  is  required, 
and  an  idea  may  be  gleaned  from  the  data  of  outlay  and  gross 
return  given  shortly  under  the  several  kinds  of  fruit  commonly 
grown  in  the  British  Isles  for  marketing. 

As  to  size  of  fruit  farm,  it  may  range  from  a  rod  or  two 
in  a  cottager’s  garden,  several  rods  in  an  allotment,  roods  or 
acres  on  the  division-of-farm  system,  up  to  tens,  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands  of  acres.  The  grand  .secret- is  to  make  sure  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
and  a  market  for  the  produce.  Thus,  it  is  always  wise  to  begin 
fruit  farming  in  a  relatively  small  way,  aiming  at  quick  returns 
by  between  cultures  'when  the  permanent  crop  plants  are  some¬ 
what  long  in  coming  into  remunerative  production,  and^  from 
this  feel  and  make  sure  of  a  sound  road  trod  by  experienced 
head  and  hand  and  pocket  steps  to  extended  cultures. 

3.  All  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  pay  when  grown  on  intelligent 
lines  and  sound  commercial  principles,  regard  being  had  to 
the  outlay  as  justified  by  the  capital  at  command  and  certain 
returns  on  the  investment. 


Straavbeeries  give  the  earliest  remuneratiAm  return.  The 
cost  per  acre  of  planting  and  first  year’s  culti\'ation  is  about 
£24,  and  the  returns  nil,  as  in  field  culture  the  plant.s  are 
lilantcd  in  March,  and  only  a  feAA'  plants  here  and  there  produce 
fruit  during  the  first  season — not  worth  more  than  £1.  Up 
to  the  first  crop,  or  for  one  and  a  half  years,  the  total  cost  is 
about  £45,  and  the  returns  for  that  period  are  about  £43,  the 
land,  including  rates,  being  £2  per  acre,  thus  being  deficit  £2. 

The  annual  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  comes  to  about  £22, 
and  the  gross  returns  are  about  £42,  thus  leaving  a  balance  or 
profit  of  £20  per  acre  for  superintenclence,  unforeseen  expenses, 
interest  on  capital,  and  proportionate  cost  of  planting  and 
profit. 

The  commencement  of  remuneratiA’e  return  in  the  Strawberry 
under  field  cultiA'ation  is  the  second  year,  the  period  of  best 
production  the  third  year,  and  the  duration  of  the  plant  pro¬ 
fitably  five  years,  and  this  only  on  strong  soils,  three  years 
being  the  duration  on  light  land. 

Raspberries  are. the  next  fruit,  and  it  is  a  British  one,  wild- 
lings  often  producing  finer  fruit  than  the  so-called  cultivated 
plants,  yielding  an  early  profitable  return.  The  cost  per  acre 
of  planting  and  first  season’.s  cultivation  is  about  £38,  including 
£2  for  rent  of  land  and  rates,  and. the  returns  are  practically 
nil. 

The  annual  cost  per  acre  of  cultivating  the  Raspberry  is 
about  £25,  this  also  including  rent  of  land  and  rates,  £2 ;  and 
the  gross  returns  total  £46,  so  that  £21  represents  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  groAver,  being  absorbed  by  unforeseen  expenses, 
superintendence,  interest  on  capital,  and  proportionate  cost  of 
planting. 

The  Raspberry  attains  remunerative  bearing  in  the  third 
year,  the  best  period  of  production  in  the  sixth  season,  and 
ceases  to  afford  a  profitable  return  after  the  tenth  year,  though 
I  haAm  knoAvn  grand  annual  crops  in  gardens  over  tAvice  that 
period. 

Bush  Fruits — Gooseberries,  Red  .  and  Black  Currants 
entail  a  similar  cost  per  acre  of  planting  and  first  year’s  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  Gooseberry  plants,  costing  about  £2  more  than  those 
of  Currants,  or  £26  and  £28  respectively.  The  second  year’s 
cultivation  amounts  to  about  £8,  and  the  cost  per  acre  of  annual 
cultivation  Avhen  mature,  including  rent  of  land  and  taxes,  £2  : 
Gooseberry  £21,  Red  Currant  £18,  and  Black  Currant  £21. 
When  the  bushes  attain  profitable  production  the  gross  returns 
are  about' — for  Gooseberries  £25,  for  Red  Currants  £24,  and  for 
Black  Currants  £34.  Thus  the  balances  for  unforeseen  expenses, 
superintendence,  cost  of  planting,  interest,  and  profit  are : 
Gooseberries  £4,  Red  Currants  £6,  and  Black  Currants  £13. 

Tlie  commencement  of  remunerative  return  is :  in  the  Goose¬ 
berry,  fourth  year;  in  the  Red  Currant,  third  year;  and  in  the 
Black  Currant,  third  year.  The  period  of  best  production  is 
attained  about  the  seventh  year — all  three — Avhen  the  Goose¬ 
berries  may  yield 'three  tons  of  fruit  per  acre,  value  £25;  the 
Red  Currants  tAvo  tons  per  acre,  A'alue  £30;  and  the  Black 
Currants  three  tons  per  acre,. value  £75. 

Gooseberry  bushes  remain  profitable  until  the  tAvelfth  year, 
and  Red  and  Black  Currants  until  the  fifteenth  year ;  but  T 
haA^e  knoAvn  Black  Currants  continue  to  bear  abundantly  over 
tAventy  years  and  more,'  the  AA'ood  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time  by  cutting  aAvay  the  old  branches,  some  annually,  and 
supplanting  them  by  young  and  vigorous  from  the  rootstock, 
Avhicli  is  the  better  Avay.of  groAving  Black  Currants  than  the 
single-stem  system. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Apples :  Three  Samples  in  One  Barrel. 

Speaking  to  a  London  grocer  a  week  or  tAvo  ago,  he  remarked 
that  he  sold  Apples.  I  asked  Avhether  he  stocked  Cox’s,  to  which  ^ 
he  replied  that  he  had  only  one  sort,  American  Baldwins,  and 
one  barrel  had  to  serve  his  three  grades.  The  finest  fruits 
fetched  4d.  per  lb  if  highly  polished ;  samples  almost  as  good,  left 
unpolished,  sold  for  3d.  per  lb,  and  the  remainder  were  his 
cooking,  or. third  grade  Apples! 

Pear,  Josephine  de  Mallnes. 

Again  aao  figure  (page  190)  a  AA’ell-known  and  highly  prized 
dessert  Pear,  and  the  photograph  will  shoAV  how  Avell  it  can  be 
cropped  Avhen  culture  is  good  and  checks  nil.  The  fruit  is 
slightly  above  medium  size,  of  true  Pear-shape,  having  an  open 
eye  in  a  distinct  depression,  and  nicely  rounded  shoulders.  The 
skin  is  yelloAvish  and  ruddy  next  the  sun;  while  the  stalk  is  long 
and  stout.  It  is  a  rich,  melting,  juicy  fruit,  and  is  in  season 
from  the  middle  of  January  to  May,  being  best,  hoArever,  in 
February,^ March,  and  April.  The  tree  is  generally  prolific,  very 
hardy  succeeding  on  the  Quince.  For  pyramids  and  cordons  it 
should  be  double-grafted.  Our  photogtraph  came  from  Mr.  Q. 
Jones,  of  Ote  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex.  This  A^ariety  wa.s 
raised  by  Major  Esperen,  of  Malines,  in  1830,  and  bears  the  name 
of  his  wife. 
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Cslery,  Sutton’s  Solid  White. 


Allow  me  to  add  a.  word  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Yates  on 
•page  168  in  favour  of  this  excellent  variety.  I  have  had  ooiu- 
inents  passed  during  the  season  both  by  my  employer  and  by 
gentry  staying  in  the  house,  respecting  its  fine,  delicate  flavour 
and  good  eating  cxualities.  Like  your  corresimndent  it  was 
entirely  free  from  bolting,  and  has  kept  well. — William  Benbow, 
Overcross  House,  Ross. 


Old  Favourite  Roses. 

The  remarks  which  have  recently  fallen  from  W.  R.  Raillem 
and  '■  H.  D.,”  plainly  show  that  with  Roses,  as  with  many  other 
inmates  of  gardens,  tastes  differ.  In  a  garden  in  the  Midlands 
which  I  visited  during  last  summer  all  the  old  pets,  condemned 
by  Mr.  Raillem  as  merely  summer  flowering  Roses,  had  room 
found  for  them,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  finest  exhibition 
varieties,  and  though  these  latter  were  highly  appreciated,  it 
is  certain  they  did  not  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  owners  of  the  garden  as  did  some  of  the  older  types.  If 
we  condemn  Roses  for  the  short  time  they  possess:  of  producing 
flowers,  it  is  certain  we  must  make:  up  our  minds  to  dispense  with 
some  of  the  luost  lovely  forms  of  climbing  Roses  we  possess. 
Not  alone  Blairii  2,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Rambler  section 
have  but  a  brief  period  of  blooming.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Paul’s  Carmine;  this,  with  its  clean,  free  growth  and  gloriously 
tinted  flowers,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most,  beautiful  Roses  we 
possess.  Yet  the  blossoms,  jiroduced  in  early  summer,  are 
almost  painfully  fugitive,  and  their  production  is  curtailed  to 
a  pitifully  short  time. — J.  W. 

- - 

The  Saturday  Half-Holiday  for  Gardeners, 

The  Journal  has  at  all  times  been  true  to  its  original  motto, 
which  is  printed  weekly  above  the  leading  article.  W©  have  seen 
lately  how  it  marshalled  the  plea  for  better  bothies  for  under 
gardeners,  and  did  not  desist  till  plans  of  a  suitable  structure 
were  presented  through  its  pages,  and  now,  in  the  above  title,  I 
have  ventured  to  use  its  influence  on  behalf  of  the  half-holiday 
for  gardeners.  The  lame  excuses  advanced  in  antagonism  to 
the  half-day  off  have  never  been  worthy  of  one’s  contempt,  much 
less  one’s  consideration,  and  I  only  hope  that  by  dinging  away 
at  a  well-worn  subject  our  desires  may  eventually  be  universally 
granted,  as  they  already  have  been  in  many  instances,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  but  for  agitations  evolving  from  the  Press. 
Last  century  will  for  ever  remain  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  world  for  its  uniform  march  of  progress.  This  applied  in 
very  marked  measures  to  the  emancipation  of  those  whose 
destiny  it  was  to  be  yoked  to  the  trappings  of  thraldom,  and  all 
this  was  mainly  due  to  the  sentiments  of  a  God-fearing  nation, 
such  as  nowhere  under  heaven  exists  but  in  our  own  loved  country, 
the  Isles  of  the  Sea.  And  yet  in 'some  umbered  corners  of  the 
land,  while  that  progress  was  inteiTuptedly  proceeding,  leaving 
its  unmistakeable  impress  on  every  art,  science,  and  profession, 
its  effects  have  barely  touched  the  fringe  of  the  social  conditions 
of  gardeners.  Gardening,  like  most  other  arts,  has  felt  and 
benefited  from  its  impulse  in  no  unstinted  measure,  but  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  themselves  have  practically  remained 
unaltered.  •  ■ 

The  housing  problem  has  stood  the  brunt  of  the  universal 
progression  with  a  stoicism  and  rigidity  worthy  of  a  piece  of 
masonry  of  mediaeval  construction,  and  is  only  now  on  the  eve 
of  receiving  that  attention  it  demanded  a  century  ago.  Wages 
have  only  advanced  in  miserable  and  tardy  driblets,  and  are 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  other  arts,  trades,  and 
professions.  But  in  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  there 
has  been  no  tangible  change,  and  at  this  very  hour  the  prospects 
of  general  amelioration  are  a.s  far  distant  as  they  may  have 
appeared  in  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But  gardening 
is  an  edifying  factor  in  the  general  elevation  of  a  nation’s  people, 
und  on  that  account  alone  it  is  politic  to  contribute  to  those 
elements  which  will  place  its  operatives  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  fellow  citizens.  That  so  few  efforts  to  do  so  has  been 
attempted  by  the  worker  himself  is  largely  owing  to  the 
inv'incible  conservatism  of  employers  and  “chiefs”  of  the  old 
school.  Every  gardener  and  employer  surely  knows  that  better 


house  accommodation,  better  wages,  and  better  working  hours 
will  not  only  bring  better  work,  but  will  make  immensely  better 
men.  So,  employers  who  esteem  your  gardens  (those  who  do  not, 
deserve  to  have  none),  and  gardeners  who'  resiiect  your  men, 
pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  sign  of  the  times. — 

SCOTIC'US. 

- - 


The  Horticultural  Hall. 

The  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  are  doubtbss  bent  on  carrying  out 
their  scheme  for  the  above,  as  exemplified  in  the  plans  illustrated 
in  the  Journal  of  HnriicuUure,  and  other  publications.  To 
reopen  criticisms  upon  those  plans  would  now  be  useless,  but  I  may 
be  iiardoned  for  saying  that  had  the  opposition  been  better  pre¬ 
pared  and  organised  some  modification  as  to  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  hall  might  have  been  insisted  on  at  the 
la.st  general  meeting  of  the  Society.  It  only  remains  for  all 
Fellows  and  friends  of  the  institution  to  aid  as  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power  to  raise  the  necessary  fund.s  towards  the 
£22,000  still  required,  so  that  no  incubus  of  debt  may  hamper 
the  progress  of  a  now  flourishing  Society. — Gloucester. 

- - 

Reflexing  tlie  Petals  of  Chrysanthemums. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  on  the  reflexing  of  Chrysanthemum 
petals,  and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Jefferies  and  Mr.  Roberts  on  the 
efforts  they  have  made  through  these  pages  to  stop  this  iiractice. 
In  my  opinion,  no  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  dressing 
a  true  incurved  bloom  and  reflexing  a  Japanese-incurved.  For 
dressing  an  incurved  flower  we  are  assisting  Nature  by  removing 
short  and  deformed  petals,  thereby  making  room'  for  those 
which  we  know  will  develop  properly,  and  by  so  doing  form  a 
neat,  well-built  flower.  But  by  reflexing  the  petals  we  are  work¬ 
ing  against  Nature,  and  mutilating  the  bloom  beyond  recognition. 
True,  in  most  cases  we  get  additional  colour;  but  that  hardly 
compensates  for  the  unnatural  and  rigid  look  a  reflexed  bloom 
always  shows.  Granting  we  gain  colour  by  the  practice  (and 
colour  on  a  stand  of  blooms  means  points  won),  how  would  a 
stand  of  naturally  grown  blooms  far©  beside  one  reflexed?  From 
a  judge’s  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide, 
unless  the  National  Chrysanthemum  and  other  societies  form 
rules  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  state  definitely  whether  it  is 
allowable  or  not.  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  our  leading 
exhibitors  take  the  matter  up,  and  give  us  their  views  on  the 
subject. — W.  L.  Bastin. 


Echoes  from  Hamilton. 

The  Weather. — The  past  week  has  been  very  mild,  but  the 
latter  jiart  of  it  was  stormy  and  wet.  Saturday  was  considerably 
colder,  hail  showers  taking  the:  place  of  rain.  Ihe  wind  was 
also  high  and  boisterous.  Gardening  and  farming,  nevertheless, 
are  proceeding  fairly  well.  Very  remarkable  is  the  extreme 
green  ajppearanco  which  all  fields,  lawns,  and  grass  land.s  have  at 
so  early  a  time  of  the  season.  I  have  before  noticed  this  super¬ 
vene  a  heavy  snowfall,  such  as  visited  the  district  some  time 
ago,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  for  myself  whether 
the  effects  are  due  to  the  ammonia  carried  down  by  the  snow, 
or  those  of  the  warmth  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  the  snow  covering. 

Dr.  Wilson. — I  was  glad  to  see  an  old  friend  and  teacher  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Wilson  receive  the  prominence  he  so  deservedly 
merits  in  the  Journal.  Like  the  writer,  I  too  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  student  at  Watt  College,  under  Dr.  Wilson’s 
tuition,  and  will  always  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  well- 
appointed  course  of  instruction  received,  and  view  with  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  pride  the  certificate  of  distinction  I  hold  as  the 
result.  But  my  chief  reason  in  referring  to  this  matter  is  to 
give  yet  another  instance  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  keen  perception  of 
things.  Most  gardeners  are  aciiuainted  with  the  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  of  the  inflorescence  of  the  Aspidistra,  and  how  utterly 
impossible  it  i.s'  for  fertili.sation  to  take  place,  except  by  the 
intervention  of  extraordinary  means.  Dr.  Wilson  suggested  to 
me  many  years  ago,  how  this  became  possible  through  the 
agency  of  slugs.  Since  then  I  have  more  than  once  found  his 
sugge.kion  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a  slug  in  the  floral 
cavity  after  eating  its  way  through  the  integument  which  so 
jealously  guards  the  organs  of  reproduction.  I  have  semi  this 
idea  in  print,  but  I  think  it  could  be  traced  to  Dr.  Wilson’s 

suggestion.  .  ■.  o 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society. — Messrs.  A.  C  ross  and  bons, 
seedsmen,  Glasgow,  were  charged  before  Sheriff  Davidson,  on 
Friday  last,  for  selling  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Ballykinraiu  Ant 
De'^troyer  as  a  contravention  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  The  prose- 
cutioii'was  at  the  instance  of  the  registrar  of  the  .society.  The 
case  was  adjourned  till  March  6.  Me.ssrs.  t  ross  are  also  chenucal 
manufacturer.'-’. — D.  C. 
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The  Large  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly. 


The  caterpillars  of  this  butterfly  (Vanessa  polychloros)  some¬ 
times  infest  Pew,  Cherry,  and  Apple,  as  well  as  Elm  and  other 
trees.  The  eggs  are  laid'  in  May  on  trees  upon  which  the  cater¬ 
pillars  feed.  The  larvae 
live  until  their  last 
moult,  huddled  to^ 
gether  as  masses  of 
little  wormy  bodies,  in 
a  common  web — that  is, 
one  that  serves  them 
all.  When  mature, 
they  spin  an  attachr- 
ment  at  the  tail  end, 
and  turn  to  the  chry¬ 
salis  state,  from  which 
the  butterfly  emerges 
The  L.vroe  Tortoiseshell  Butterely.  in  July.  They  pass  tire 

winter  in  the  adult 
stage,  liibernating  in  hams,  thatch,  outhouses,  &c.  Preventive 
and  remedial  mestsures  are  confined  to  (1)  collecting  the  egg- 
masses  when  possible;  (2)  spraying  with  Parist-green ;  and 
(3)  removing  all  the  webbing  when  the  larvae  are  collected 
beneath  it. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  Feb.  24th. 

Favoured  with  clear  and  dry  weather  (though  boisterous)  the 
exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  of  a  large  and  very  varied  cha¬ 
racter.  Hardy  plants,  Primulas,  Orchids,  and  forced  subjects 
were  presented  in  goodly  batches.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  102 
new  Fellows  were  proposed  for  election,  and  a  paper  on  the 
etherisation  of  plants  was  read  by  the  secretary  from  Mons.  E. 
Lemoine.  The  attendance  was  numerous. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheal,  W.  Balderson,  J.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean, 
Ed.  Beckitt,  H.  J.  Wright,  Geo.  Keif,  J.  Jaques,  H.  Somers 
Rivers,  Rich.  Parker,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Wythes,  W. 
Poupart,  J.  Gibson,  and  Owen  Thomas. 

Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
sta,gecl  over  a  score  of  dishes  of  Apples,  including  Prince  Albert^ 
The  Queen,  Cox’s  Orange,  Alexantler,  King  of  Pippins,  Bismarck, 
Alfriston,  and  the  Pine  Golden  Pippin.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  From  Miss  Martin,  Willowbrook,  Auburn, 
N.Y.,  there  came  six  dozen  jars  of  preserved  fruits,  the  quality 
of  which  wus  excellent.  A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded 
for  a  bunch  of  Asparagus  to  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  V.M.H.,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
J.  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Brooman-White,  F.  A.  Relider, 
F.  Wellesley,  James  Douglas,  E.  Hill,  F.  W.  Ashton,  A.  A. 
McBiean,  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  Wilson-Potter,  M.  Gleeson,  W. 
Boxall,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  W.  H.  White,  H.  Little,  J.  G.  Fowler,  H.  A.  Tracy,  and 
H.  T.  Pitt. 

In  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons’  collection  there  were 
plants  of  the  beautiful  L.-C.  Orpheus  and  Lielia.  x  Mrs. 
M.  Gratrix.  They  also  had  a  good  selection  of  the  best  Den- 
drobes  and  Cypripediums.  Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  w^ere 
again  strong  in  Dendrobes,  staging  the  following  amongst 
others:  D.  Ellerianum,  a  pretty  tea-coloured  variety;  D.  splen- 
didissimum.  Stand  Hall  variety  ;  D.  nobile  nobilius  (exceptionally 
good),  D.  Backhousiie,  and  D.  Leechianum.  Their  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  in  small  pans  were  vei-y  freely  flowered. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  assorted  a  varied  group  of 
the  leading  seasonable  genera,  including  some  nice  pieces  ^  of 
Epidendruiu  Endriesio-Wallisi.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had  Laelia  harpophylla,  Lycaste  Cappin, 
Dendrobium  primulinum,  D.  aggregatum  majus,  Cypripedium 
niveum,  D.  Boxalli,  and  a  superb  ihece  of  Chttleya  Trianse. 

Messrs.  Jas.  and  A.  A.  McBean,  Orchid  growers,  Cooksbridge, 
Sussex,  contributed  a  goodly  collection  of  w'ell-flowered  plants, 
chiefly  Dendrobe.s  and  Odontoglossums.  Their  D.  Wiganianum 
album  is  very  distinctive  and  almost  pure  wdiite ;  D.  Wiganise 
was  also  staged.  They  had  also  a  fine  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
named  Grace  Ruby,  a  finely  spotted  form,  though  but  moderate 
in  size.  The  plants  of  this  collection  Avere  robust  and 
healthy.  Amongst  those  staging  small  collections  were  Mr.  J. 
Bradshaw  with  a  fine  Cattleya  Trianse  Fairy  Queen,  having  a 
lovely  lip,  and  L.-C.  x  Hon.  Mrs.  Aster,  a  rich  orange  yellow 
flower,  with  ruddy  lip.  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.,  Orchid 
importers,  of  Southgate,  N.,  had  L.-C.  x  Captain  Percy  Scott 
and  0.  W’ilkcanum  Southgatense. 


From  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford  came 
some  remarkably  showy  subjects,  as  Odontoglossum  Vuylsteke- 
anum,  Laelia  Coronet  (harpophylla  colour),  Cattleya  Enid,  a  largo 
handsome  flower;  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Mendeli,  Zygope- 
talum  crinitum  caeruleum,  and  other  things.  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch,  Reigate,  sent  some  Dendrobiums,  three  receiving  an 
Arvard  of  Merit.  Captain  Holford  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander), 
We'stonbirt,  Tetbury,  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Dendro¬ 
bium  X  Ophir,  a  pretty  yellow  form ;  D.  primulinum,  rvith  a 
showier  of  pendant  pseudo-bulbs,  smothered  in  flowers;  L.-C.  x 
Warnhamiensis,  Westonbirt  var. ;  the  lovely  rose-lilac  L.-C.  x 
Enid,  and  la.stly  Dendrobium  "Wiganse  xanthochilum.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawwence,  Burford,  Dorking,  sent  well-flowered  Dendrobium 
melanodiscus,  Neottia  picta,  and  other  subjects. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (growler,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  was  again  represented  by  a  choice 
group  of  w’ell  growm  plants.  He  received  a  cultural  commenda¬ 
tion  for  a  basket  plant  of  Phaius  tuberculosis,  with  five  racemes. 
P.  X  Clive  (tuberculosis  x  Normani)  was  awarded  an  A.M.  Frank 
A.  Rehder,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  Norris),  The  Avenue,  Gip.sy  Hill, 
S.E.,  staged  Dendrobiums,  including  a  white  nobile.  de  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks,  had  Odontoglossum  crispum  Rosefieldiense,  the  plant  bear¬ 
ing  a  raceme  Avith  seven  flowers  of  a  sweet  yellow  colour,  with 
AvaA'y  edge. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Me.ssrs. 
C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  John  Green, 
Amos  Perry,  J.  F.  McLeod,  John  Jennings.  J.  A.  Nix,  Jas. 
Hudson,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  HoAve,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon, 
C.  J.  Salter,  Chas.  Jefferies,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  J.  James,  Chas.  Blick,  Harry  Turner,  Geo.  Paul,  and  W.  G. 
Baker. 

Mr.  J.  Odell,  Violet  Farm,  Colliam  Green,  Hillingdon,  sent 
a  noteAvorthy  strain  of  Cyclamens  in  Sin  pots.'  The  blooms  were 
bright  and  in  great  variety,  the  deep  reds  being  especially  fine; 
also  Primula  Duchess  of  Fife,  a  pale  pink  variety  of  good  habit, 
carrying  large  trusses  of  floAvers.  The  .strain  of  Clydamens  is 
Avithout  doubt  a  good  one.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking,  exhibited  a  very  tastefully  arranged  rock  and  Alpine 
exhibit,  in  Avhich  the  Irises  fumosa  and  sindjarensis  w'ere  con¬ 
spicuous.  Primulas  Avere  represented  by  P.  rosea,  Cashmeriana, 
megassefolia,  Avith  double  and  single  forms  of  the  gai'den  Prim¬ 
rose.  Ericas,  Daphnes,  and  Pernettyas  formed  the  backgound, 
while  the  front  Avas  prettily  arranged  with  Saxifragas,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  and  Hepaticas. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree, 
arranged  a  fine  display  of  Cyclamens  in  oin  and  Gin  pots.  The 
plants  Avere  Avell  grown,  and  covered  with  floAvers.  In  addition 
an  attractive  display  of  that  old  neglected  plant,  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans  proved  quite  a  feature,  the  plants  being  beautifully 
flowered  and  the  foliage  all  that  could  be  desired.  From  Mr.  F. 
Cubberley,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Cazalet,  Esc^.,  FairlaAvn,  Ton- 
bridge,  came  a  fine  display  of  Avinter  floAvering  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Sceaux.  The  plants  were  growing  in  7in  pots,  and  w’ere  about 
3ft  high,  the  dark  coppery  foliage  and  soft  pink  flowers  forming 
a  pleasing  contrast,  the  Avhole  of  them  exhibiting  pleasing  cul¬ 
tural  skill.  A  few  forms  of  the  Sacred  Lilies  groAving  in  clinkers 
completed  the  display.  A  large  table  Avas  occupied  by  Me.ssrs. 

H.  Cannell  and  .  Sons,  SAvanley,  Avith  an  exhibit  of  Cyclamens, 
Avhich  contained  a  Avidc  range  of  colours,  Avhile  the  blooms  Avere 
large  and  the  plants  full  of  blossom;  certainly  a  very  fine 
strain. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  arranged 
a  large  exhibit  composed  of  Primulas,  Loropetalum  chinense,  and 
Clivias.  The  Primulas  Avere  represented  by  a  beautiful  display 
of  the  yelloAV  flowering  P.  Kewen.sis,  some  of  the  plants  carrying 
eight  and  nine  Avhorls  of  flowers.  The  AA'hole  exhibit  was  bedded 
in  small  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Avhich  enhanced  their  beauty.  A 
feAV  pretty  plants  of  Daphne  Fioniana  and  a  pan  of  Shortia 
galacifolia  completed  the  display.  A  gi’oup  of  forced  spring 
floAvers  came  from  Me.ssrs.'  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
A'-hich  consisted  of  standard  Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses, 
and  Staplyleas;  Avhile'  Azalea  indica,  A.  mollis,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Avith  Ferns  and  Palms,  completed  a  pretty  group. 

Rock  and  Alpine  plants  AA'ere  well  represented  by  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery',  Ke.ston,  Kent.  Good 
pan.s  of  Iris  reticulata,  I.  Heldreichi,  I.  Tauri,  I.  histrioicles,  and 

I.  reticulata  purpurea,  Avith  a  feAv  Narcissi,  in  which  the 
N.  cyclamineus  was  prominent,  and  Saxifragas  Avere  all  well 
represented.  Mr.  Robert.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  exhibited 
Narcissi  and  Tulips  in  moss-fibre  and  shells.  The  blooms  had 
certainly  developed  Avell,  Avithout  being  unduly  clraAvn.  A  ,s.mall, 
but  choice  collection  of  plants  Avere  exhibited  by  Me.ssrs.  Wm. 
Bull  and  Sons,  Oielsea,  Avhich  included  Dracaena  Hookeriana, 
D.  argentea  striata,  the  pretty  trailing  plant  Ceropegia 
Woodi ;  Aralia.s  triloba  and  elegantissima,  also  Ficus  radicans 
variegata.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  exhibited  a 
ba.sket  of  hardy  rock  plants,  in  which  the  Saxifragas  apiculata, 
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oppositifolia  major,  and  alba  were  con-spicuous,  as  were  the 
Hepaticas,  Erica  carnea,  and  Primrose  Miss  Massey. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  had 
a  nice  display  of  forced  bulb  flowers  in  a  cut  state.  The  Narcissi 
included  Golden  Spur,  Emperor,  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  and  Sir 
Watkin.  The  Tulips  were  good  for  the  season,  and  included 
Couleur  Cardinal,  Thos.  Moore,  Pottebakker  White,  Proserpine, 
Canary  Bird,  Due  Van  Thol,  and  Prince  de  Ligny.  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  staged  a  few  boxes  of  his  well-known  Roses, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing  being  of  exceptional  colour;  also  Captain  Hay¬ 
ward,  in  fine  form;  La  France,  with  2ft  of  stem  and  foliage, 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  CTithbert,  Southgate 
Nurseries,  London,  carried  off  the  premier  honours  of  the  show 
with  a  huge  bank  of  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  rustica  in  variety,  re^ 
lieved  with  standard  Azalea  mollis.  The  colours  were  admirably 
arranged  and  most  effective.  Palms  and  Ferns  relieved  the 
gorgeous  masses  of  colour.  A  few  of  the  best  named  varieties 
Avere  Anthony  Koster,  Madame  C.  Legrelle  D’Hans,  Lutea 
major.  Purity,  Ebonezer  Pycke,  M.  Koster,  and  Prince  Hendrick. 

A  i^leasing  and  rather  unusual  display  was  that  from  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  who 
had  a  lightly  arranged  group  of  Clematis,  Ferns,  Asparagus  and 
Carnations.  The  Clematis  included  C.  indivisa  lobata,  Mrs. 
Crawshay,  Miss  Bateman,  Lord  Wolseley,  Albert  A’^ictor,  and 
Fair  Rosamond.  The  Carnations  included  Prince  of  Wales  and 
W.  P.  Rugus;  and  in  the  Ferns  the  plants  of  Pteris  Cliildsi  and 
Adiantum  Farleyen.se  were  decidedly  good.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  fine  display  of  Crocuses  in  variety, 
the  colours  being  white,  blue,  and  striped.  The  most  conspicuous 
were  Grand  Concurrent,  Garibaldi,  Othello,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Non  Plus  Ultra,  and  King  of  Whites.  A  few  of 
the  yelloAv  varieties,  although  perhaps  smaller,  would  have 
greatly  added  to  the  effect  of  the  exhibit.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham,  contributed  a  large  table  of  hardy  flowers,  which 
included  a  good  collection  of  rock  and  Alpine  plants.  Narcissi 
were  displayed  in  pots,  as  were  also  Clematis  and  Magnolias. 
Amongst  the  smaller  subjects,  the  hardy  Cyclamen  were  con¬ 
spicuous,  also  a  few  of  the  Cacti.  Primulas  and  Saxifragas  also 
added  considerably  to  the  display.  Alention  must  also  be  made 
of  the  Narcissi,  which  Avere  Avell  developed. 

From  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  came  a  beautiful  group  of 
forced  spring  flowers,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  standard  trees 
of  Lilacs,  AVistarias,  Prunus  triloba,  Cerasus  Wateri,  Avhile 
capital  plants  of  Lilacs  in  variety,  Staphylea  colchica.  Spiraea 
A"an  Houttei,  and  a  splendid  band  of  Azalea  mollis  edging  the 
group,  finished  off  an  imposing  display.  A  pretty  group  of  forced 
spring  floAvers  came  from  Mr.  K.  Drost,  KeAv  Nursery,  Richmond, 
which  included  a  huge  basket  of  Avhite  Lilac,  Avith  a  double  roAV 
of  Azalea  mollis  round  it,  finally  finished  off  AAuth  tAvO'  roAA"s  of 
variegated  Funkia,  AA’liile  a  feAv  Palms  made  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground. 

Spring  floAvers  Avere  Avell  represented  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  in  Avhich  Chionodoxa  sardensis.  Hellebores 
in  great  variety,  Saxifragas,  Hepaticas,  Cyclamens,  and 
Anemones  Avere  the  leading  features.  The  exhibit  Avas  tastei- 
fully  displayed  in  mos.s,  and  thus  rendered  attractive.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  Gerbera  Jamesoni.  Mr.  John  Dickson, 
gardener  to  Her  Grace  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Woodsidoj 
Chenies,  staged  a  small  collection  of  clean,  well-grown  Helle¬ 
bores,  Avhich  wmuld  have  proved  of  greater  interest  liad  they 
been  named.  From  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  came  a  good  table 
of  Primulas,  the  plants  being  Avell  groAvn  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Giant  Pink,  CriuLSon  King,  Giant  White,  and  SnoAvdon 
Avera  the  most  conspicuous.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
exhibited  a  table  of  spring  floAvering  plants,  AAdiich  included  large 
plants  of  Erica  codonordi,  Avhich  Avere  aa'cII  floAvered,  also  Lilacs 
Aladame  Abel  Chatenay,  Marie  Legraye,  Mad.  Casimir  Perier, 
Souv.  de  L.  Spath,  Madame  Lemoine,  Alphonse  Lavallee,  and 
Alba  grandiflora,  Avith  a  fcAv  plants  of  Rose  Leuchtstern  and 
Carnation  America — a  fin©  red  form. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Dendrohium  x  Ophir  (Capt.  Holforcl).— Parentage  ;  D.  signatnm  x 
aureum.  A  pretty  tea-yelloAV  hybrid,  Avith  richer  coloured  lip.  Tlie 
petals  are  beautifully  Avaved.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Dendrohium  splendidissimum  var.  Mrs.  Hayioood  (Mrs.  HayAvood). — 
Another  floAver  of  goodly  size,  distinctive  in  the  large  lip  Avith  its 
enormous  purple  blotch  and  white  zone  around  it.  A  strong  handsome 
floAver.  AAvard  of  Meidt. 

Dendrohium  x  Wiganianum  album  (R.  G.  TliAvaites,  Es<].). — 
Parentage:  1).  nobile  x  D.  Hildebrandti.  A  pure  white  Dendrol)e, 
the  lip  creamy  inside.  Award  of  Merit.  From  Chessington,  Christ- 
el.ur  di.  Gardener,  Mr.  .J.  M.  Black, 

Denirohium  X  Salieri  (Mrs.  HayAvood). — Pai-entage  :  D.  .splendidis- 
simum  grandiflorum  X  D.  Findleyanum.  A  very  shoAvy  floAver,  Avith 
bright  rose-purple  segments,  and  a  fine  Avhite  lip,  haAing  an  orange 
blotch  in  the  throat  and  a  jAurple  lip.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Dendrohium  x  Sunray  (Mrs.  HayAvood). — This  is  a  large-floAvered 
variety  with  an  exceptionally  fine  lip,  bearing  a  large  round  broAvnish 
red  central  spot.  The  parentage  was  D.  Findleyanum  x  D.  Ains- 
Avorthi,  Woodhatch  A^ar.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Iris  persiea  variety  (?)  (Miss  AVillmott). — The  name  being  un¬ 


decided,  Ave  leave  it  as  above.  It  is  a  cross  by  Van  Tnbergen,  betAveen 
I.  persiea  and  1.  p.  purpurea,  and  is  rich  and  distinctive.  The  plants 
shown  Avere  about  3in  high,  Avith  floAvers  of  good  average  size.  The 
petaloid  stigmas  have  a  rich  dark  purple-maroon  tip  Avith  orange  mid¬ 
rib, |OtherAvise  the  Avhole  of  the  segments  are  a  satiny  purple.  AAvard 
of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Grace  Ruhy  (.1.  and  A.  McBean). — 
A  rounded  fioAver  of  very  stout  substance.  The  segments  extend 
finely,  and  have  each  a  sinuous  slightly  fimbriated  edge.  The  ground 
colour  is  Avhite  spotted  Avith  rich  chocolate  red.  The  lip  is  small  Avith 
a  yelloAV  blotch  at  the  base.  First  Class  Certificate.  F'rom  Cookesfield, 
Sussex. 

Phaius  X  Clive  (Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy). — Parentage:  P.  tuberculosis  x 
P.  Normani.  The  bp  is  almost  purely  that  of  the  former  named 
parent,  the  petals  and  sepals  being  tea  or  yelloAvish  on  the  back  and 
ruddy  on  the  front.  A  large  floAvered  hybrid.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Zygopetalum  crinitum  cceriUea  (Charles worth  &  Co.). — This  is  a 
very  handsome  A'ariety  Avith  a  large  and  Avell-formed  violet-purple 
veined  lip  Avith  Avhite  edge.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  ehocolate-broAvn 
over  bright  green  ;  they  are  spreading  and  narroAV.  The  plant  bore 
eight  floAvers.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Medals. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Floras  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Messrs. 
Cypher,  and  F.  A.  Rehder.  Sihmr  Banksians  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sir  T.  LaAA’rence,  Bart.,  Capt.  Holford, 
de  B.  Craw'shay,  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  and  N.  C.  Cookson.  Silver 
Floras  to  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  A.  McBean,  and  R.  G.  ThAvaites ; 
also  a  Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  CharlesAvorth  and  Co. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cutlibert,  Lord  Aldenham,  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  J.  W. 
Odell.  Silver  Floras  to  J.  Russell,  Barr  and  Sons,  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  and  W.  M.  Cazatel.  Silver  Banksians  to  S.  T.  Ware, 
Ltd.  (1902),  H.  B.  May,  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  G.  Mount,  and 
G.  Reuthc.  Bronze  Floras  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  K. 
Drost. 

Scientific  Committee,  Feb.  10. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  Bakei*,  Odell, 
Michael,  BoAvles,  Worsdell,  LleAvellyn,  and  Fraser;  Drs.  Cooke  and 
Rendle ;  Rex's.  W.  Wilks,  Engleheart,  and  G.  HensloAV,  Hon.  Sec. 

Soil  with  mycelium. — A  sample  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mrs. 
Gamwell  proved  to  be  “  thoroughly  permeated  with  the  Avhite 
mycelium  threads  of  some  fungus  ;  ”  but  Dr.  Cooke  added  “  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  Avhat  its  future  development  might  be.  It  is  eei-tainly 
destructive  to  vegetation  of  any  kind.” 

Gelatinous  substances.— Dv.  Cooke  reports  that  “  the  nostoc-like 
substances  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Bird  exhibited  no  organic 
structure  Avhatever  affording  any  clue  to  its  origin.” 

Eelicorms. — Mr.  D.  A.  Voss,  Melrose,  WhitAvorth  Road,  South 
Noi'Avood,  sent  the  folloAving  communication :  “  TAvelve  houses,  each 
200ft  by  20ft,  used  for  groAving  Cucumljers  and  Tomatoes,  have  become 
infested  Avith  eelAvorm.  The  soil  to  the  depth  of  3ft  has  been  removed 
already  from  several  of  these',  and  in  one  or  tAvo  the  surface  left 
exposed  thereby  has  been  dressed  with  lime  and  soot.  I  feel  that  the 
simple  removal  of  the  soil  may  leave  in  isolated  spots  some  source  of 
infection,  Avhich  may  lead  in  a  short  time  to  tJieAvhole  labour  expended 
being  Avasted,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  advice  as  to  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  effective  AA-ay  of  avoiding  this.  It  is  not  convenient  to 
eitlier  change  the  crop  groAvn  or  to  alloAV  a  long  period  of  idleness.” 
Mr.  Odell  has  reported  as  folloAVS :  “  To  prevent  recurrence  of  this  pest, 
drastic  measures  must  be  taken  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  echAmrjn 
(Tylenchus),  merely  dressing  the  bed  Avith  lime  and  soot  Avill  not  be 
effectix'e.  (1)  The  Avhole  of  the  briekAVOrk  inside  the  house  should  be 
scrubbed  Avith  a  hard  brush  and  strong  soda  AA-ater,  afteiWA^ards  lime- 
Avashing  the  same.  (2)  All  barroAvs,  baskets,  and  other  tools  used  to 
take  out  the  old  soil  should  be  treated  as  infectious  and  thoi-oughly 
cleansed.  (3)  The  soil  used  for  refilling  the  beds  should  be  as  fresh 
as  possible,  soil  standing  or  stacked  near  the  houses  should  not  be 
used.  (4)  Avoid  stable  or  farmyard  manure  for  a  time  if  possible ; 
use  artificial  manure  instead.  It  should  be  remembered  that  organic 
manures  are  frequently  a  source  of  infection,  as  the  nematodes  can 
pass  uninjured  through  the  intestines  of  an  animal  fed  on  infected 
fodder.  The  leaflet  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  knot-disease 
caused -by  eelAvorms  advises  that  the  interior  of  the  house  should  be 
Avashed  Avith  carbolic  acid  one  part,  and  Avater  eight  parts.  This,  ] 
should  think,  Avould  be  more  effective  than  the  strong  soda  solution 
recommended.” 

Chrysanthemiuns  diseased. — Mr.  Dyer,  Mitchell  Road,  Formby, 
sent  portions  of  the  A-ariety  Modesto.”  Mr.  Michael  undertook  to 
examine  and  report  upon  them. 

Apple  stem  decayed. — Mr.  S.  Sharp,  M'estbury,  Wilts,  sent  a  shoot 
decayed  and  apparently  attacked  by  Nectria  ditissima,  a  fungus  Avhich 
attacks  Avounded  places,  and,  as  Dr.  Cooke  observed,  haA’ing  once 
penetrated  tlie  Avood  there  is  nO  cure,  as  it  spreads  through  the  wood. 

Grubs  in  soil. — Specimens  Avere  sent  by  Miss  M.  C.  Edlmann, 
HaAvkAVOod,  Chislehurst,  upon  Avhich  Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  folloAA's: 

“  The  grubs  (so  called)  proved  to  be  of  tAvo  kinds  ;  those  Avhieh  Avere 
most  numerous  had  unfortunately  become  chrysalides,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  name  them  Avith  any  certainty.  J  believe  that  they 
belong, to  the  family  Bibionidte,  the  same  family  to  AA'hich  the  A’ery 
common  flies,  the  ‘  St.  Mark’s  ’  flies,  belong— they  are  so  named  because 
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they  are  often  found  flying  about  in  large  numbers  on  or  about 
Ht.  Mark’s  day  (April  25).  They  are  in  a  perfectly  harmless  condition 
now,  but  as  grubs  they  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  are  the  cause 
of  much  injury  to  them.  There  were  two  specimens  of  the  ‘  galley- 
worm,’  Polydesmus  eomplanatus,  one  of  the  Myriapods  nearly  allied 
to  the  Julidm,  and  are  most  destructive  creatures.  Insecticides  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  them,  but  tiiey  may  joe  trapped  by  burying  small 
slices  of  Tm-nips,  Mangolds,  or  Carrots  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  near  the  plants  they  are  attacking.  A  small  wooden  skewer  should 
be  stuck  into  each,  so  as  to  show  where  they  are  buried  ;  these  traps 
should  be  examined  every  morning.” 

Saxifrapa  Burscriana  diseased. — Mr.  C.  Wolley  Dod  sentsome  plants 
with  the  following  observations  :  “  I  send  some  badly  diseased  plants 
of  Saxifraga  b.  X  var.  Boydi.  This  disease  has  neaidy  extinguished 
my  stock  of  this  variety,  and  I  have  not  found  any  effectual  remedy. 

It  has  been  progressing  for  three  or  four  years.  Some  other  kinds  of 
S.  B.  type  are  attacked  by  it,  but  less  generally.”  Dr.  Cooke  undertook 
to  examine  and  report  upon  it. 

Bulbs  with  dying  roots. — Dr.  Voelcker  inquired  on  behalf  of  a  lady 
who  found  that  bulbs  of  Koman  Hyacinths,  Freesias,  and  Daffodils, 
after  l)eing  potted  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  were  apparently 
growing  well,  but  of  which  the  roots  had  decayed.  Mr.  Wilks 
observed  that  this  was  due  to  the  bulbs  not  having  been  allowed  to- 
make  I’oots  in  ashes  for  a  month  previously  ;  so  that  the  shoots  were 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  bulb  only,  not  having  sufficient  roots  for  a 
supply,  the  latter  were  starved, 

Gattleya,  rapid  flowering. — Mr.  Odell  called  attention  to  the  very 
short  time  in  which  a  plant  exhibited  at  the  show  had  taken  to  flower, 
for  it  was  sown  only  eleven  months  ago. 

^Calanthes,  hybrid. — Dr.  Masters  showed  pui’ple  and  white  flowers  i 
received  from  Mr.  Chapman,  who  wrote  as  follows ;  '•  The  hybrid  ' 


Calanthes,  C.  Sibyl  (pure  white)  and  C.  Oakwood  Ruby  (the  deepest 
coloured  variety  in  cultivation),  were  both  obtained  from  tlie  same  pod 
of  seed,  the  original  cross  being  C.  Veitchi  and  C.  rubro-oeulata. 
Prom  selections  of  the  best  varieties  derived  from  this  batch  of 
seedlings  and  intercrossing  amongst  themselves,  and  continuing  the 
inbreeding  tor  four  or  five  generations  at  Oakwood,  these  remarkable 
results  are  obtained.  This  is  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  seeing 
tliat  ‘  Mendel’s  Laws  of  Inheritance  ’  have  been  placed  so  prominently 
before  the  members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  certainly  goes  far  enough  to  prove  that, 
instead  of  reversion  to  the  original  crossing  bj^  the  process  of  in- 
breeding,  the  result  has  produced  and  placed  before  us  the  widest 
possible  variations  from  the  original  cross  and  from  each  other ; 
sliowing  that  ‘  Mendel’s  Laws  ’  cannot  be  applied  in  the  way  some  of 
our  prominent  specialists  have  indicated.  It  may  be  interesting  also 
to  state  what  effect  inbreeding  has  had  upon  the  constitution  of  these 
plants.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  diminished  size  of  the  bulbs 
while  the  general  constitution  of  both  varieties  are  exceedingly 
delicate.  C.  Oakwood  Ruby  I  consider  the  most  difficult  subject  to 
cultivate  among  the  whole  genus  of  Calanthes  ;  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  Orchids  I  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  I  hope,  before 
the  season  is  over,  to  place  before  the  committee  other  results  of  in- 
breeding  of  Orchids,  which,  I  think,  will  go  far  to  prove  the 
inapplicability  of  ‘  Mendel’s  Laws  ’  to  Orchids,” 

Chinese  Primrose,  Ivy-leaved. — Dr.  Masters  showed  drawings  of 
this  variety  taken  in  1887,  the  flowers  being  remai-kable  for  having 
only  four  petals  and  abortive  organs.  It  appears  to  be  precisely  the 
same  now,  not  having  advanced  at  all. 

Cypripedium  synanthic. — He  also  showed  drawings  of  the  flower 
of  a  plant  having  six  stamens  and  sepals  multiplied.  They  will  appear 
with  full  description  in  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle.” 


Ealing  Korticultural 


Tlie  annual  meeting  of  thi.s 
Society,  whicli  has  now  reached 
the  38th  year  of  its  existence,  was 
held  on  the  I2th  inst.,  there  being 
a  small  attendance  of  supporters. 

The  report  of  the  committee 
showed  a  very  serious  deficit  in 
respect  of  the  funds,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  annual  show  in  Gunners- 
bury  Park  in  July  last,  the  day 
was  very  wet,  and  the  attendance 
limited.  In  consequence  of  the 
loss  so  incurred  the  autumn  show 
of  Chrysanthemums  had  to  te 
abandoned.  The  exhibition  fcr 
the  present  year  will  be  held  on 
July  8th,  in  the  Walpole  Corpora¬ 
tion  Park,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  therefore  ea.sy  of 
access :  but  the  attractions  of  the 
grounds  of  Gunnersbui-y  Park  and 
Gunnersbury  House  will  be  lack¬ 
ing.  At  the  latter  places  nothing 
in  the  way  of  additional  attrac¬ 
tions  were  required,  but  this  year 
it  is  anticipated  the  committee 
will  have  to  spend  a  considerable 
.sum  in  providing  other  attrac¬ 
tions.  Notwithstanding  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  Ealing,  the 
Society  has  a  reduced  subscription 
list,  and  this  unpleasant  result  is 
attributed  to  the  dying  out  of  the 
old  Ealing  families  who  made  a 
point  of  supporting  the  Society  in 

the  past.  The  urban  character  of  the  locality  has  changed  to 
that  of  the  town,  this  has  led  to  the  breaking  uf)  of  small_ estates, 
and  the  tiu-ning  of  the  land  for  building  purposes,  consequently 
there  are  fewer  large  gardens  and  less  i-^pecimen  plants  grown  for 
exhibition.  All  these  thing, s  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Society,  and  it  has  now  to  depend  much  more  upon  the  takings 
at  the  gates  than  formerly  ;  while  it  has  to  follow  the  wake  of 
provincial  societies,  and  find  something  in  the  way  of  side  shows. 
It  is  anticipated  the  Autumn  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held 
in  November  as  u.sual. 


Royal  Meteorological. 


The  monthly  meeting  ivas  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
18th  instant,  at  the  society’s  rooms,  70,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  Capt,  D.  Wilson-Barker,  F.R.S.E., president  in  the  chair. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Janies  Glaisher,  F.R.S., 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  in  1850.  Mr.  E. 
Mawley  presented  his  “  Report  on  the  Phenological  Observations 
for  1902.”  In  all  parLi.  of  the  British  Isles  the  phenological  year 


Pear,  Josephine  de  Malines  (see  page  186), 


ending  November  30,  1902,  was,  for  the  most  part,  cold  and  sun¬ 
less.  Rain  fell  at,  unusually  frequent  intervals,- so  that  although 
the  total  quantity  proved  deficient,  there  at  no  time  occurred  any 
period  of  drought.  Wild  plants  were  everywhere  behind  their 
mean  dates  in  coming  into  flower,  but  the  departures  from  the 
average  were,  as  a  rule,  slight  until  about  the  middle  of  May. 
After  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  flowering  season  the  dates 
of  blossoming  were  later  than  in  any  other  year  .since  the  present 
series  of  records  was  instituted  in  1891.  The  swallow,  cuckoo, 
and  nightingale  were  a  few  days  earlier  than  usual  in  making 
their  appearance.  The  most  remarkable  feature  as  regards  the 
weather  and  its  effect  on  vegetation  was  the  way  in  which  it 
favoured  the  growth  of  all  the  farm  crops  except  Potatoes  and 
Hops.  For  it  is  seldom  in  the  same  year  that  the  yield  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Peas,  Turnips,  Mangolds,  and 
grass  are  alike  abundant,  even  in  a  single  district,  mucli  less  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  was  the  case  in  1902.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  fruit  crops  were  more  or  less  deficient  with  the 
exception  of  Strawberries,  which  yielded  well,  but  were,  like  most 
other  fruits,  lacking  in  flavour. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES :  EARLIEST  FORCED  IN  POTS.— Generous  treat¬ 
ment.  and  avoidance  of  checks  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
Vines  and  the  swelling  of  their  crops.  As  feeding  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  number  of  active  rootlets,  place  a  ring  of 
turf  about  Sin  wide  and  deep  on  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  secure 
just  within  the  rim  with  galvanised  wire  pegs,  so  that  the  turves 
extend  over  the  rim  about  half-au-inch,  thus  forming  a  dish, 
which  should  be  utilised  for  top-dressing  with  a  compost  formed 
of  equal  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  thoroughly  decayed  manure, 
intermixing  with  it  a  handful  of  air-slaked  lime,  soot,  and  wood 
ashes  mixed  to  evei’y  peck.  This,  in  equal  parts  of  lime,  soot,  and 
wood  ashes,  Avill  sweeten  the  soil,  and  render  its  components 
more  readily  available,  whilst  contributing  nourishment  directly. 
Keep  the  Vines  watered  with  weak  li([uid  manure  at  the  same 
temperature  as  thei  medium  in  which  the  roots  are  growing,  and 
where  the:  Vines  extend  their  roots  into  the  fermenting  material, 
keep  this  and  the  turves  properly  moist,  avoiding,  however,  any 
approach  to  soddenness  of  soil  or  material. 

THE  EATILIEST  STARTED  TREES  are  stoning  the  berries, 
and  this  is  a  critical  time,  necessitating  careful  treatment, 
especially  in  ventilating,  taking  care  to  -avoid  cold  currents  of 
air,  which  frequently  cause  “rust,”  and  harden  the  epidermis, 
so  that  the  berries  do  not  afterwards  swell  freely,  and  in  some 
varieties  cause  cracking.  Ventilate  early  in  the  day,  affording 
a  little  air  at  TOdeg,  increasing  it  with  sun  heat  tO'  Sodeg,  closing 
between  that  and  SOdeg,  and  if  an  advance  folloiw  up  to-  OOdeg 
all  the  better.  Red  spider  usually  puts  in  appearance,  and  should 
be  prevented  from  spreading  by  spongipg  the  first  specks  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  softsoap  and  water, 
2oz  to  the  gallon.  A  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  very 
important,  and  when  it  holds  a  little  ammonia,  the  Vines  profit, 
and  the  red  spider  is  retarded  correspondingly.  Neat  stable 
drainings  diluted  with  six  times  the  bulk  of  water,  answer  for 
sprinkling,  also  Clay’s  noted  fertiliser,  lib  to  20gals  of  water, 
dissolved  and  strained  before  use,  applying  it  at  rate  of 
about  a  gallon  to  a  dozen  square  yards  of  surface,  such  as  paths, 
and  not  for  general  damping  purposes,  which  must  be  attended 
to  two  or  three  times  a  clay,  using  the  ammoniated  water  about 
twice  a  week,  or  regularly,  for  filling  the  evaporation  troughs. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  VINES.— Houses  started 
eai'ly  in  December  will  now  have  the  fruit  set,  and  need  the 
berries  thinnned,  in  effecting  which  lose  no  time  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  seen  which  are  properly  fertilised  by  their  taking  the  lead 
or  swelling.  Remove  badly  set  and  ill-shaped  clusters,  seeking  a 
crop  of  good  shaped,  perfectly  finished  berries.  Allow  laterals  to 
extend  beyond  the  fruit  where  there  is  space  for  its  full  exijosuro 
to  light,  yet  not  encourage  growth  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaves.  Attend  to  stopping  freciuently,  for  the  alternating 
accelerations  and  checks  to  root  action  consequent  on  encouraging 
the  laterals  and  then  removing  them  by  armfuls,  are  attended 
by  the  worst  consecjuences  to  the  foliage  and  fruit.  Afford  a 
thorough  supply  of  liquid  nourishment  to  the  outside  border  at 
intervals  as  required  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  thoroughly  moist 
condition,  but  do  not  supply  it  till  the  border  is  getting  rather 
dry.  If  the  Vines  need  feeding,  it  is  better  to  moisten  the  border 
properly  with  water,  and  afterward.s  supply  the.  liquid,  using 
about  4gals  per  square  yard.  A  liglft  mulching  of  short  lumpy 
manure,  such  as  is  prepared  for  Mpshroom  beds,  tends  to  en¬ 
courage  surface  roots,  but  avoid  fresh  horse  droppings  in 
quantity,  as  they  give  off  too  much  ammonia  vapour,  especially 
when  the  house  is  kept  close. 

MAINTAIN  A  NIGHT  TEMPERATURE  of  60deg  to  65deg, 
TOdeg  to  Todeg  by  day,  advancing  to  Sodeg  or  OOdeg  from  sun 
heat,  commencing  to  ventilate  from  TOdeg,  keeping  through  the 
day  at  SOdeg  to  Sodeg,  when  external  conditions  are  favourable, 
closing  between  those  temperatures,  damping  at  the  time  or 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Avoid  syringing  the  foliage  and  fruit, 
as  however  clear  the  water  may  appear,  there  is  danger  of  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  almost  invariably  a  deposit  is  inseijarable  from  the  use 
of  the  .syringe  over  the  Vines  after  the  Grapes  are  set.  All 
appears  clear  until  these  begin  to  colour,  then  the  purple  is 
stained  with  white,  and  the  golden  hue  marbled,  in  both  of  which 
it  is  a  serious  blemish. 

.  EARLY  MUSCATS. — The  house  started  early  in  December 
and  brought  on  gently  from  the  new  year  will  be  approaching 
the  flowering  stage,  and  need  a  temperature  of  Godeg  to  TOdeg 
at  night,  Todeg  to  SOdeg  by  day,  and  lOdeg  to  lodeg  rise  from 
sun  heat,  closing  at  between  SOdeg  and  S-odeg  when  bright  weather 
prevails.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  points  of  the  bunches  well 


up  to  -he  hght,  indeed  Mirscats  never  thrive  underneath  a  dense 
canopy  of  foliage.  When  they  commence  flowering  it  is  desirable 
to  dust  the  bunches  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  fertilise  every 
one  with  the  pollen  of  a  free-.setting  variety,  that  of  Alicante 
leing  !ungu,arly  potent  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon 
u  Mirscat  Hamburgh  forces  readily,  but  invariably 

sets  badlj'  and  colours  very  indifferently,  being  little  affected  by 
cross  fertilisation,  and  is  probably  much  nearer  the  species  than 
any  other  high-class  Grape.  Madresfield  Court  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  respect  of  con.stitution,  setting  and  finishing,  but 
it  seenis  by  no_  means  clear  of  some  of  its  faults,  and  should  bo 
carefully  fertilised.  Early  Muscats  require  inside  borders,  and 
to  ripen  early  in  June  must  be  pushed  ahead,  the  thing  being  to 
giA  e  plenty  of  heat  and  not  jiinch  for  air,  for  unless  the  foliage 
IS  well  developed  it  will  not  bear  the.  early  summer  sun,  nor  will 
the  Grape  bear  exposure  to  it  without  scorching  or  scalding. 
Muscats  require  plenty  of  nourishing  food  at  tfip  roots,  and  revel 
in  a  border  of  rather  firm,  gritty  material  of  a  sustaining  nature, 
never  being  satisfactory  in  very  light  soils,  but  these  are.  often 
made  suitable,  by  mulching  and  application  of  rather  thick  liquid 
nianure.  Lime  is  the  incasure  of  their  health,  especially 
phosphate,  and  J;hat  of  dissolved  bones  in  a  dry  crumbling  con¬ 
dition,  and  then  having  twoi  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  one 
part  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  added  to  three  parts  of  dissolved 
bones  or  Thomson’s  manure  is  proved  suitable  for  Muscat.s, 
^PP^yiiig  4ozs  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  at  starting,  after 
setting  the  fruit,  and  again  at  the  stoning  jieriod.  It  is  lack  of 
essential  food  that  cause.s,  the  white-edged  leaf,  and  is  one  reason 
why  Miiscats  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  dot  well  than  other 
Grapes. 

SIiCCESSION  HOUSES. — Attend  to  disbudding  as  soon  as 
the  best  breaks  can  be  discerned,  proceeding  gradually.  Stop¬ 
ping  may  take  place  one,  two,  three,  or  four  joints  beyond  the 
sho'W  of  fruit  as  the  space  admits,  but  the  more  leaves  bejmnd  the 
fruit  having  exposure  to  light  the  more  certain  is  it  of  being 
well  supported.  If  the  space  is  limited  stop  at  the  second  joint, 
or  even  at  one  beyond  the  bunch,  but  if  the  room  admits  stop 
the  growths  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  and 
then  allow  the  laterals  to  extend  until  the  available  space  is 
covered  with  an  even  spread  of  leaves,  then  keep  closely  stopped. 
Tie  the  growths  down  before  they  touch  the  glass,  bringing  them 
down  carefully,  as  the  growths  of  vigorous  Vines  are  liable  to 
snap.  Allow  plenty  of  room  in  the  ligatures  for  the  swelling  of 
ffhe  shoots.  When  the  bunches  show,  increase  the  temperature 
to  oodog  to  GOdeg  at  night,  GSdeg  by  day  artificialljq  TOdeg  to 
Todeg  from  sun  heat,  and  an  increase  of  5deg  tO'  lOdeg  from  that 
source  after  closing. 

LATE  HOUSES. — If  late  Vines  are  not  yet  cleared  of  Grape.s 
it  should  be  done  at  once,  pruning  the  Vines  and  dressing  the 
cuts  with  best  French  poli,sh  or  patent  knotting  or  styptic,  shellac 
dissolved  in  alcohol  being  excellent  for  the  purpose,  and  cleanse 
the  house  and  Viir&s,  removing  the  loose  surface  soil  from  the 
borders,  supplying  fresh  loam,  keeping  the  house  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Examine  Grapes  in  rooms,  removing  any  decayed  berries, 
as  one  soon  spoils  a  whole  bunch.  Maintain  the  temperature  at 
40deg  to  4odeg,  and  the  room  being  dry  the  Grapes  will  keep 
sound  and  give  little  trouble.  Muscats,  Lady  Downe’s,  and 
other  late  varieties  from  which  the  Grapes  were  cut  about  the 
new  year  may  now  be  encouraged  to  grow,  as  the  Vines  .sta.rting 
in  March  have  a  chance  to  mature  their  Grapes  thoroughly  before 
the. cold  and  sunless  weather  of  late  summer  and  autumn,  and 
the  fruit  keeps  much  better  ripened  not  later  than  early  in 
September,  late  ripened  fruit  being  in  every  way  less  desirable. 
The  inside  borders  must  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  .state 
by  the  application  of  water,  following,  in  the  case  of  weakly 
Vines,  with  rather  thick  liquid  manure;  the  outside  borders  will 
only  need  protection  from  frost,  cold  rains,  and  snow,  a  little 
short  litter  answering  the  purpose.  If  the  Vines  in  any  case  are 
planted  outside,  their  stems  must  be  well  wrapped  in  haybands, 
otherwise  the  Vines  will  suffer  in  periods  of  sharp  frosts. — 
St.  Albaxs. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

SOWING  ONIONS. — Tire  whole  of  February  to  the  time  of 
writing  these  notes,  has  been  in  excellent  condition  for  sowing 
Onions.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  excessive  moisture  in  the 
soil  it  can  bo  thoroughly  well  broken  up  and  made  firm  by  well 
treading  or  rolling.  Rake  off  rough  lumps  and  stones,  leaving 
a  fine,  friable  surface.  Drills  should  be  drawn  a  foot  asunder. 
As  they  do  not  require  to  be  deep  form  them  by  running  the  back 
of  the  rake  along  a  tightly  stretched  line,  pressing  it  down  to  the 
depth  of  a  quai’ter  inch,  forming  a  drill  of  even  size  and  depth. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly.  In  an  even  drill  of  this  kind  the  distribution 
can  be  regulated  nicelv,  giving  a  supply  of  seedlings  eventually, 
which  will  be  strong  and  sturdy  from  the  first,  thus  nuninnsmg 
the  ri.sk  of  attack  from  the  Onion  maggot.  Thin  sowing  is  also 
economical  of  .seed.  A  selection  from  the  best  well-known  sorts 
may  be  sown,  these  including  such  a.s  Bedfordshiie  Champion, 
James’  Long-keeping,  White  Spanish,  Rousham  Park  Hero, 
Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  others. 
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PEAS. — Successional  rows  of  Peas  iiiay  be  sown  if  early 
varieties  of  merit  are  already  in  the  ground.  To  follow  the 
earliest  varieties  make  selections  from  the  following,  and  sow 
now  Duke  of  York,  height  4ft. ;  Telephone,  5ft ;  Duke  of  Albany, 
5ft;  Telegraph,  5ft ;  Prince  of  Wales,  3ft ;  Fillljasket,  3ft;  Early 
Sunrise,  2^ft.  Thoroughly  trenched  and  prepared  ground  in 
an  open  irosition  must  be  selected.  If  the  rows  are  near  one 
another  they  must  have  the  same  space  between  them  as  the 
height  of  the  variety,  but  it  is  usual  where  many  rows  of  Peas 
are  required  to  meet  the  demand  tO'  sow  at  wide*  distances,  the 
intervening  space  being  occupied  with  other  crops.  Draw  drills 
2in  deep,  with  a  Gin  wide  hoe,  leaving  the  base  even.  Scatter 
the  seed  an  inch  apart,  covering  with  the  fine  soil.  The  rows 
must  be  protected  from  birds  either  before,  or  as  soon  as  germina¬ 
tion  ensues.  The  best  protection  is  of  course  wire  Pea  guards, 
but  failing  these,  strands  of  black  cotton  stretched  tiglitly  a  few 
inches  above  the  soil,  attaching  them  to  pegs  at  each  end  and 
in  the  middle,  will  prove  effectual.  It  is  better  to  protect  in  time, 
as  much  damage  can  soon  be  done  by  birds,  especially  when  the 
seed  is  germinating,  and  even  before  if  they  find  out  the  seed  is 
in  the  ground. 

TOMATOES. — For  culture  under  glass  in  a,  slightly  heated 
house,  either  planted  out  or  in  pots,  sow  seed  now.  Earliest  of 
All,  Chemin  Rouge,  Holme.s’  Supreme,  Frogmore  Selected,  are 
good  varieties.  Sow  the  seeds  an  inch  apart  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  5in  pots.  Elevate  to  the  light  when  the  seed  germinate 
to  keep  the  plants  sturdy,  potting  singly  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough.  Pricked  out  plants  from  an  earlier  sowing  may 
be  potted  on.  Strong  plants,  established  from  an  autumn  sowing 
in  small  pots,  may  be  finally  planted  out  in  a  warm  light 
structure. 

CELERY. — Early  sowings  of  Celery  in  a  pan  or  box  must  rc*^ 
ceive  plenty  of  light  and  air  in  a  cool  house,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  plants  for  pricking  out  in  a  slightly  heated  frame  shortly. 
Make  a  further  sowing  of  seed.  Reliable  varieties  are  Wright’s 
Giant  White,  Sulham  Prize,  and  Standard  Bearer.  The  two 
latter  are  red  varieties.  The  same  treatment  accorded  to  Onions 
may  be  given  to  Leeks.  Musselburgh  and  Ljmn  are  good  varieties. 
East  Kent. 

-  •  t 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain.* 

Saintpaulia  lonantha. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  this  pretty  little  stove  plant  is  not  more 
extensively  grown,  Avhen  leaves  can  be  layered  in  any  light  .soil 
at  this  season.  When  placed  in  a  propagating  frame  they  root 
quite  freely.  When  they  have  made  a  couple  of  leaves  they  may 
be  potted  into  small  60-pots,  in  a  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  loam  and  peat,  broken  finely,  and  a  little  leaf  mould,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  silver  or  river  sand.  In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
before  the  leaves  get  too  long,  they  may  be  shifted  into  large 
48-pots,  and  during  the  autumn  and  winter  they  will  flower 
freely,  and  brighten  up  the  stove  when  placed  around  the  edge 
of  the  stages.  The  flowers  will  last  for  several  days  after  they 
ai’e  gathered  and  placed  in  the  rooms. — H.  J.  K.,  Journeyman. 

Violets  for  Winter  Blooming. 

During  the  dull  months  Violet  blooms  are  highly  prized,  and 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  produce  a  supply  of  these  fragrant 
flowers.  In  the  spring  the  runners  may  be  allowed  toi  extend, 
and  some  finely  sifted  leaf  soil  be  placed  around  the  plants. 
The  runners  will  root  into  this,  and  they  can  then  be  lifted  and 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  border,  or  potted  in  small  pots  for  a 
time,  till  well  rooted.  Another  plan  is  to  make  cuttings  of  un¬ 
rooted  runners,  and  dibble  about  an  inch  apart  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  frame  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  A  shady  place  should  be 
found  for  the  summer  quarters,  such  as  behind  a  north  wall, 
or  the  north  side  of  kitchen  garden  espaliers.  If  a  flaky  lot  of 
leaf  .soil  be  dug  in  the  border,  the  roots  will  soon  take  possession 
of  it,  and  the  plants  will  lift  in  the  autumn  with  good  balls  of 
soil.  After  planting  keep  the  soil  stiri'ed  with  the  hoe,  and 
syringe  the  Violets  at  the  close  of  every  fine  day.  Should  a 
dry  time  set  in,  they  will  be  benefited  by  a  light  mulch,  which 
will  also  save  much  watering.  If  single  crowns  are  preferred, 
all  runners  must  be  closely  cut  off,  and  medium  sized  clumps 
give  the  greatest  quantity  of  bloom,  although  they  are  not  so 
fine  as  the  single  crowns. 

In  September  prepare  frames  for  the  plants,  as  it  is  well  to 
get  them  nicely  e.stablished  before  much  frost  occurs.  The  old- 
fashioned  frames  are  the  best,  those  with  span  lights  keeping 
the  plants  too  far  from  the  glass.  These  should,  be  placed  on 
.spent  hotbeds,  and  sweet  and  friable  soil  put  in.  The  bed  must 
have  the  same  slope  as  the  lights,  and  be  raised,  so  that,  wdien 


*  The  editor  invites  young  gardeners  who  are  readers  to  contribute  to  the 
Tiomain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  publication  of  their 
letters. 


the  planting  is  finished,  the  Violets  are  not  more  than  4in  from 
the  glass.  Abundance  of  air  is  required,  except  during  frost, 
and  artificial  heat  avoided  altogether.  This  latter  only  breeds 
red  spider,  and  causes  the  leaves  to  become  weak  and  flabby. 

Mats  and  litter  will  be  wanted  in  severe  tveather,  and  a  few 
lengths  of  rail  may  be  laid  on  the  lights  before  throwing  on  the 
mats.  The  current  of  air  thus  caused  w'ill  maintain  the  inside 
temperature  more'  even  than  by  placing  the  mats  directly  on 
the  frames.  The  lights  should  never  be  entirely  shut,  so  long 
as  frost  is  kept  out.  The  soil  may  be  frequently  stirred,  and 
spotted  and  decaying  leaves  picked  clean  off.  The  best  all¬ 
round  Violet  to  grow'  is  Marie  Louise.  De  Parme  blooms  pro¬ 
fusely  in  the  spring,  but  the  flow'er  stalks  are  rather  short. 
Th  double  white,  Cbmte  de  Brazza,  is  a  fine  Violet,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  a  bad  doer.  Among.st  singles.  Princess  of  Wales 
is  as  good  as  any,  having  large  flow’ers  attached  to  nice  long 
stalks. — W.  F.,  Burton-on-Trent^  January  29,  1903. 


Exhibition  Schedules. 


At  the  Richmond  Hoi'ticultural  Society’s  Show  on  July  1st, 
Lady  Waechter  offers  a  silver  challenge  cup  (£21  value)  for  fruit, 
and  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  offers  a  similar  cup  for  Roses. 
Some  veiy  good  money  prizes  are  also  to  be  competed  for,  and 
gold  medals  will  be  awarded  to  meritorious  non-competitive  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  C.  R.  King,  61  and  62,  George 
Street,  Richmond,  Surrey.  *  *  The'  exhibition  of  the  Midland 
Carnation  and  Picote©  Society  will  be  held  about  the  end  of  July 
or  early  in  August,  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  is  now  published. 
This  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  87,  Drayton  Road, 
King’s  Heath,  Birmingham.  *  *  At  the  show  of  the  Dudley  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  to  be  held  on  August  5th  and  6th,  the  first  prize 
in  class  1,  is  £10,  and  for  a  group  of  plants  in  class  2,  it  is 
£12  10s.  ;  for  a  collection  of  Cactus  or  decorative  Dahlia  blooms, 
the  first  award  will  be  £3  10s.  Numerous  special  prizes  are 
being  offered.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  How’ard  Dickinson,  Sunny- 
side,  Dudley.  *  *  The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
produces  a  very  complete  prize  schedule  with  rules,  and  the 
Council’s  report  for  1902.  The  latter  we  refer  to  at  length 
elsewhere.  The  number  of  classes  furnished  for  the  spring  show' 
on  May  20  and  21  is  125,  embracing  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  a  special  section  is  set  apart  for  bona-fide 
amateurs.  The  prizes  are  all  good,  quite  a  number  being  in 
sums  of  £2,  £3,  £4,  and  £5  as  firsts.  The  Council  have  resolved 
to  do  away  with  all  competitive  classes  in  th©  nurserymen’s 
section,  but  they  will  grant  awards  to  meritorious  exhibits.  At 
the  autumn  show  (September  9  and  10)  there  are  264  classes.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C.,  5,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh.  *  *  The  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
offer  £5  10s.  as  first  for  a  group  of  plants,  and  numerous  small 
prizes  in  ninety-seven  classes.  Secretar\',  Mr.  W.  Lew'endon, 
93,  Neill  Road,  Sheffield.  *  *  The  Hanley  Floral  Fete  takes  place 
on  July  1  and  2.  The  schedule  is  in  four  divisions,  there  being 
ninety-four  classes.  The  chief  prizes  are  £15  for  Oi'chids,  £7  for 
Carnations,  £12  for  plants,  £10,  £6,  and  £8  respectively  for 
Roses,  £10  for  hardy  flowers,  £10  10s.  for  fruit,  £4  for  decorated 
dinner  table ;  £3  and  £2  in  a  number  of  Grape  classes,  *and  a 
number  of  special  prizes  for  vegetable  collections.  The  sums 
we  have  named  are  all  for  first,  and  with  them  are,  in  some 
cases,  special  prizes  of  pieioes  of  plate,  Ac.  The  Horticultural 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Jos.  Kent,  Superintendent,  The  Park,  Hanley. 
*  *  The  schedule  of  the  London  Dahlia  Lriiion’s  show  on 

September  16  and  17  has  been  issued.  It  provides  twenty-one 
classes,  and  there  is  a  ten-guinea  challenge  cup  offered. 
Application  should  be  made  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.M.H.  Ranleigh 
Road,  -Ealing.  *  *  The  Woking  Horticultural  Association 

have  had  a  good  season,' and  are  able  to  show  a  balance  of  over 
£24.  Competitions  are  arranged  for  each  of  their  ordinary 
meetings  during  the  year,  there  being  as  many  as  eleven,  twelve, 
and  thirteen  classes  on  certain  evenings,  a  lecture  following. 
Mr.  Montagu©  Rose,  Elm  Villa,  Woking  Village,  Woking,  is 
secretary.  *  *  The  Croydon  Horticultural  Society  have  a 

balance  of  over  £19  to  th©  good.  The  summer  show  takes  place 
on  July  8,  there  being  over  sixty  classes,  including  a  number 
that  are  open.  Roses,  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  special 
features,  and  good  prize.s  are  offered.  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  St. 
Andrew’s  Villa,  55,  Church  Road,  Croydon,  is  secretary. 


Weather  in  the  North. 

The  first  three  days  of  the  past  week  were  pleasant,  though 
dull ;  but  since  the  19th  there  has  been  an  almost  ince.ssant 
course  of  very  high  winds,  with  much  rain.  Some  of  th©  nights 
have  been  especially  boisterous.  Monday  brought  heavy  sleety 
showers,  and  all  the  hills  are  again  white. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 
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*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  direetc  d 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

BOOKS  WANTED  (M.  A.  H.). — “  The  Amateur’s  Green¬ 
house,”  W.  H.  and  L.  Colliugriclge,  London,  5s.  ;  “  The 

Suburban  Garden,”  3s.  9d.,  Morgan  and  Co.,  8,  St.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  London.  These  should  be  of  service. 

NEW  DOUBLE  ROSE  STRIPED  IN  THE  WAY  OF  YORK 
AND  LANCASTER  (T.  L.). — No;  we  do  not  know  of  a  new 
double  Rose  striped  in  the  same  way  as  the  Damask  Rose,  York 
and  Lancaster.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
■supply  the  desired  information  if  .such  Rose  exists,  Avhich  is  .said 
to  be  an  exhibition  variety. 

LANTERN  SLIDES  FOR  LECTURES  (J.C.).— We  have 
placed/  your  communication  in  the  hands  of  a  maker  of  first- 
class  slides,  and  you  will  shortly  hear  from  him.  If  you 
have  photographs  or  figures  of  the  subjects  you  desire  to  make 
slides'  of,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  otherwise.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  have  the  subjects,  so  that  slides  may  be  made  from 
them. 

DENDROBIUM  SEEDING  (Constant  Reader). — The  seed- 
pod  from  the  sport  should  ripen  during  the  coming  summer,  but 
we  cannot  tell  the  exact  time,  and  when  it  does  will  become  of 
a  dark  brown  colour.  If,  as  you  say,  on  a  pseudo-bulb  that 
produced  flowers  of  a  much  deeper  colour,  larger,  and  altogether 
different  from  Dendrobium  nobile,  it  would  be  valuable,  pro¬ 
vided  the  .seeds  were  good,  as  the  progeny  are  likely  to  be 
different  from  and  probably  improvements  on  the  parent.  You 
should  consult  an  Orchid  speciali.st. 

SCALE  ON  PALM  LEAVES  (Reader). — The  only  effectual 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  brown  scales  such  as  are  on  the  leaf 
you  send  is  to  go  patiently  over  each  leaf  separately  with  a 
flattened  label  or  stick  and  rub  them  off,  avoiding  any  bruise  to 
the  leaves  in  doing  so.  Have  a  can  of  warm  water,  with  a  good 
sponge  and  some  softsoap  and  paraffin.  Dissolve  the  .soap  in  the 
water  and  vigorously  sponge  the  leaves,  and  if  the  scales  are  not 
loosened,  proceed  to  use  the  stick  as  sugge.sted.  When  the 
Palms  are  again  clean,  be  on  the  look-out  to  remove  freish 
colonies  that  may  in  time  reappear. 

STAGING  STEEPED  IN  CARBOLINE  (Enquirer).— If  the 
article  be  of  the  nature  of  creosote  as  we  suspect,  it  will  give  off 
fumes  for  a  considerable  time  that  will  injure  tender  vegetation. 
We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  take  off  the  injurious 
fumes  arising  from  the  stage,  though  painting  would  do  so  to'  a 
great,  if  not  entire,  extent.  We  have  known  creo.soted  wood 
well  painted  not  give  off  fumes  injurious  to  plants  when 
thorouglily  dried.  The  be.st  preparation  for  iiainting  stages 
is  Stockholm  tar  thinned  to  paint  consistency  with  paraffin  oil, 
and  the  wood  being  thoroughly  dry  when  the  first  coat  is  given, 
and  then  other  two  coats  applied  each  day  before  another  i.si  put 
on,  the  wood' is  preserved  indefinitely  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  from  fumes.  The  stagigg  may  afterwards  be  painted 
any  colour  desired  or  left  ba.re. 

WORMS  CASTING  UP  ON  GRAVEL  (C.  A.  S.).— Crude 
carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  loz  to  a  gallon  of  water  would 
no  doubt  kill  the  worms,  as  well  as  weeds.  The  solution  must 
be  carefully  applied,  keeping  it  from  gra.ss  or  Box  edging,  as  the 
acid  will  kill  all  vegetation  it  com&s  into  contact  with,  as  well  as 
ants  and  other  small  animals  that  may  harbour  in  the  gravel. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  loz  to  30gals  of  water,  will  cause  worms 
to  come  to  the  surface,  the  walk  or  lawn  being  well  watered 
with  the  solution,  and  it  wdll  not  injure  grass  or  other  vegeta¬ 
tion;  but  the  worms  brought  to  the  surface  must  be  kept  from 
fowls,  or  they  will  be  poisoned.  Lime  water  will  also  remove 
worms  from  lawns  or  walks.  It  is  made  by  placing  a  peck  of 
quicklime  in  30gals  of  water,  stirring  well  up,  and  allowing  to 
stand  for  a  few  days  until  it  is  quite  clear ;  then  water  the  lawn 
or  gravel  thoroughly  with  the  clear  lime  water.  The  worms  will 
come  to  the  suiTace,  when  they  may  be  swept  up  and  cleared 
away.  This  is  an  old  and  useful  mode  of  eradication.  The 
advertised  weed  killers  are  also  first  rate  for  not  only  destroying 
weeds,  but  for  preventing  worm  castings.  -  ■ 


NAME  OF  FRUIT.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  arc  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (C.  S.). — Rosemary  Russet. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (VV.  B.). — 1,  Polygala  oppositif'olia ;  2,  Spirrea 
priinifolia  fl.-pl.  (F.  K.  L.). — 1,  Nai’cissus  minor  minimus ;  2,  Den¬ 
drobium  Leechianum ;  3,  D.  aureum.  (F.). — 1,  Ilelleborus  orientalis  ; 
2,  Staphylea  colchiea;  3,  Erica  gracilis. 

- - 

TRADE  N0TE5. 


Redlands  Nursery  Company. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Miller,  who  has  for  some  time  been  with  Mr. 
A.  A.  Fabius,  has  joined  him  in  partnership,  and  in  future  they 
shall  trade  under  the  name  of  Redlands  Nursery  Co.,  Emsworth, 
Hants. 

“The  Pattisson’’  Lawn  Boots. 

Several  times  we  have  drawn  attention  to  these  now  fanaous 
lawn  boots.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
during  last  autumn  and  this  winter,  as  well  as  at  the  exhibitions 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  maker,  Mr.  H. 
Pattisson,  .55,  Killie.ser  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  London,  S.W., 
has  had  samples  on  view,  and  they  have  found  universal  approba¬ 
tion.  As  to  their  make  and  fini.sh,  they  are  typically  “  British,” 
which  is  synonymous  with  reliability  and  endurance.  We  need 
not  say  more  than  this,  that  these  boots  are  used  by  hundreds 
of  gardeners,  and  by  keepers  of  golf  links,  who  have  discovered 
their  lasting  powers,  their  adaptability  and  comfort  to  the  horse. 
Particulars  would  doubtless  be  forwarded  to  enquirers  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  Pattisson. 

- - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


'Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind, 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature  i 

on  Grass, 

1903. 

February. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest. 

Lowest, 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...15 

W.N.W. 

45-6 

42-2 

47'6 

41-5 

0  01 

43  9 

44-9 

45-8 

41 '5 

Monday  ...16 

N.E. 

41-5 

37-1 

43  9 

410 

— 

44-2 

45  0 

45-8 

38  0 

Tuesday  ...17 

E.S.E. 

32-3 

31-2 

46  6 

26-2 

— 

41-7 

44-8 

45-8 

i4’b 

Wed’sday  18 

E.S.E. 

30-3 

29'4 

49  0 

23-1 

— 

39-9 

440 

45-8 

11-6 

Thursday  19 

S.S.W. 

44-8 

42-7 

56-5 

30'0 

— 

38  8 

43-2 

45-7 

ib*3 

Friday  ...20 

W.S.W. 

529 

490 

59-2 

46-0 

— 

42-2 

430 

45-5 

*5y‘8 

Saturday  21 

W.S.W. 

53-1 

510 

56-3 

51-8 

0  01 

45  4 

43-9 

45'3 

47-5 

Total. 

Means  ... 

42-9 

40-4 

51-3 

37-1 

002 

42-3 

44-1 

45  7 

29  9 

A  week  of  mild,  bright,  spring-like  weather,  with  shai'p  frost  on 
three  mornings,  and  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  21st. 


Jome  Mistakes  in  Stock  Management, 


On  all  farms  there  is  to  be  found  more  or  less  of  live 
stock,  and  it  is  on  the  successful  management  of  the  same 
that  the  farmer’s  bit  of  profit  depends.  If  the  death  roll 
during  the  year  be  high,  or  sickness  frequent,  then  it  is 
■“good-bye”  to  any  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
Mind,  we  do  not  say  that  all  fatalities  can  be  avoided  ;  that 
would  be  impossible,  and  the  farmer  always  reckons  for  a 
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few  accidents.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and 
there  are  many  losses  which  ought  to  be  quite  preventible. 

There  has  much  been  said  and  written  of  late  about  the 
lack  of  young  labourers  on  the  farm.  The  complaint  is  that 
only  the  middle-aged  and  old  stay  to  work  the  land.  That 
this  is  a  drawback  no  one  doubts  ;  the  young  man  ought  to 
be  more  active  and  more  equal  to  a  long  day’s  work,  but 
there  is  one  department  in  which  we  would  much  rather 
always  find  an  elderly  man,  and  that  is  among  the  stock. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  about  it  that  stockmen  of  middle  age, 
of  the  right  sort,  are  the  most  valuable  men  on  the  farm. 
By  stockmen,  in  this  case,  we  mean  the  shepherd,  cow 
man,  and  head  horse  man.  As  a  rule  no  man  takes  up  this 
work  without  a  real  love  for  it.  It  is  too  exacting  and  too 
trying  unless  the  whole  soul  is  put  into  the  work.  Live 
stock  needs  such  constant  and  such  intelligent  management 
that  it  must  not  be  left  to  the  casual  labourer.  We  are, 
some  of  us,  just  now  in  the  thick  of  the  lambing  season. 
Others  of  us  are  just  preparing  for  the  same,  and  at  this 
critical  time  who  can  say  how  much  depends  upon  the 
shepherd?  We,^are  not  now  going  into  the  question  of  the 
winter  management  of  the  lambing  ewes,  but  just  their 
present  treatment.  It  is  an  old  subject,  and  perhaps  will 
weary  the  old  reader,  but  we  have  to  consider  the  young 
new  reader,  and  the  old  hand  must  have  patience  with  us. 
What  about  the  lambing  pen  ?  Is  it  on  the  same  old  site 
that  has  been  occupied  for  unknown  years  ?  Is  it  that  most 
ghastly  of  all  things,  a  permanent  brick  and  mortar  erection  1 
A  ewe  at  lambing  is  in  a  very  susceptible  condition  to  any 
dirt-loving  bacillus,  and  close  and  unclean  tainted  sur¬ 
roundings  are  a  very  hotbed  for  all  that  is  undesirable. 
There  is  no  disinfectant  like  pure  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 
Shelter  is  w^anted,  but  not  stuffiness.  Fresh,  clean  earth  is 
a  disinfectant  in  itself,  but  not  the  foul  yard  reeking  with 
moisture  and  animal  excreta.  A  shepherd,  too,  must  be 
prompt  in  action,  and  also  know  when  to  be  patient.  A 
careless,  dirty  man  may  be  the  means  of  spreading  disease 
through  a  flock.  In  dealing  with  difficult  cases  of  parturi¬ 
tion,  the  shepherd  should  be  most  careful  in  disinfecting 
his  hands,  and  where  any  dead  or  decayed  substances  have 
to  be  removed,  he  must  see  that  they  are  buried  at  once, 
so  that  they  do  not  become  the  active  source  of  future  mis¬ 
chief.  If  only  “  germs  ”  were  visible,  they  would  be  more 
easily  dealt  with.  All  dirt  contains  germs,  therefore  dirt, 
especially  about  lambing  pens,  is  to  be  avoided. 

We  have  already  this  season  heard  of  many  cases  where 
mares  have  cast  or  “  picked  ”  their  immature  foals. 
This  is  a  serious  loss  ;  first  there  is  the  loss  of  foal,  and 
secondly  the  habit  of  casting  a  foal  once  established,  is 
hard  to  break.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  advocate  that  the 
breeding  mare  be  kept  like  a  princess,  neither  toiling  nor 
spinning — there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  moderate  amount 
of  work — nothing  conduces  so  much  to  an  easy  delivery  at 
the  time  of  foaling.  A  mare  doing  nothing  easily  gets  over¬ 
fat  and  in  bad  condition  ;  but  work  must  be  adaiDted  to  the 
circumstances.  Nothing  by  wffiich  there  may  come  an  over¬ 
strain — such  as  a  heavy  load  on  a  bad  field  road — no  heavy 
ploughing,  and  no  very  fast  work.  There  are  plenty  of  jdbs 
on  a  fa' >11  exclusive  of  t’^ese,  and  the  mare  and  her 
progeny  a  ’e  valuable.  The  i  again  for  early  foals  it  must  be 
remembertvl  that  one  bright  day  does  not  rnnke  spring;  and 
although  the  bite  of  grass  is  good  for  the  maiO,  a  very  little 
chill  will  set  up  inflammation  in  a  young  foal,  and  soon  that 
chapter  is  closed. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  epidemic  abortion  among 
cows.  That  odd  cases  will  occur  in  a  herd  is  certain,  they 
will  arise  from  accidental  causes  ;  but  it  is  only  through 
carelessness  that  abortion  becomes  epidemic.  An  in-calf 
cow  is  an  exceedingly  sensitive  creature,  and  the  sight  of 
another  cow  paining,  or  the  smell  of  any  ejected  substance, 
is  enough  to  bring  on  abortion.  Hence  it  is  well  that  any 
cow  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  coming  abortion  should  be 
at  once  separated  from  the  herd,  kept  in  seclusion,  and 
carefully  disinfected  personally-  and  in  her  surrounebngs. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  subject  to  very  quick 
sudden  and  violent  changes  of  temiDerature,  the  most  try- 
perhaps,  being  waves  of  unusual  heat.  Calves  and 
other  young  stock  are  still  kept  up  in  boxes  or  warm  sheds, 
and  are  still  on  their  winter  allowance  of  rich,  stimulating 
food.  This  and  the  heat  together  are  too  much  for  the 
blood,  and  young  stock  are  apt  to  be  seized  with  what  in 
man  would  be  classed  as  apoplexy,  and  with  the  same  fatal 
results.  A  change  to  a  yard  not  necessarily  entirely  exposed 
and  a  cutting  down  of  the  richer  parts  of  the  menu  will  keep 


the  blood  in  a  healthy  state.  The  remarks  we  made  about 
young  foals  suffering  from  a  too  premature  turning  out  to 
grass  will  also  apply  in  a  lesser  measure  to  young  stock. 
We  knov^  often  stock  has  to  be  turned  out  early  because 
keep  is  pretty  well  exhausted,  but  if  there  be  an  inter¬ 
mediary  state,  say  a  few  days  in  yards  or  the  taking  up  for 
the  night  for  a  time,  the  change  is  not  felt  so  severely  and 
the  animal  does  not  lose  so  much  headway.  If  the  pasture 
be  some  distance  from  the  homestead  a  covered  shed,  which 
is  not  ah  expensive  item,  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 
Even  some  good  old  thorn  hedges  will  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  protection,  and  a  bit  of  extra  cake  will  keep  up 
the  normal  warmth  internally.  Have  our  readers  ever 
observed  the  effect  on  their  hands,  for  instance,  of  long 
submergence  in  soap  and  water,  especially  if  that  soap  is 
helped  out  with  soda  or  other  cleansers  ?  The  skin  on  the 
hands  is  usually  fairly  tough  and  hard,  but  for  all  that  the 
mixture  above  mentioned  will  affect  them  unpleasantly. 

Now  it  is  often  suggested  that  a  fine  adjunct  to  the  pig 
pail  would  be  the  greasy  washing  up  water  from  large  (el¬ 
even  small)  kitchens.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  it, 
for  the  fat  is  often  of  the  best  and  purest ;  but  in  the  process 
of  washing  up  we  find  most  servants  are  exceedingly  lavish 
in  their  use  not  only  of  household  soap,  which  is  generally 
pretty  well  impregnated  with  common  soda,  but  that  much 
soda  is  used  too,  in  a  pure  state  ;  or  if  not  soda,  washing  and 
cleansing  powders,  almost  pure  alkalies.  The  introduction 
of  this  element  into  the  pig  pail,  from  its  great  injurious¬ 
ness,  entirely  does  aw-ay  with  any  good  that  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fatty  residuum.  Imagine  the  effect  of  such 
strong  irritants  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  on  the  intestinal  canal !  A  well-known  vet.  says  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  salts  and  soda  simulate  swine 
fever,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  it ;  and  also  the  post 
mortem  examination  wdll  give  no  indications  suggesting 
otherwise.  We  are  afraid  these  strong  alkalies  are  often 
used  just  because  the  maids  are  too  lazy  to  have  boiling 
water  in  sufficient  quantities  to  do  the  washing  up 
thoroughly  and  effectively.  The  use  (not  abuse)  of  such 
things  can  only  be  condoned  when  the  water  for  domestic 
purposes  is  unusually  hard.  We  wonder  if  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  pigs  are  among  the  few  animals  w-ho  do  not 
require,  and  are,  indeed,  the  worse  for  salt.  To  most 
animals  it  is  a  necessity,  but  certainly  not  to  the  pig  w-hile 
he  remains  in  life  ;  afterwards  give  him  practically  as  much 
as  you  like !  You  see  he  is  bound  to  have  it  sooner  or 
later ! 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  dry  weather  is  somewhat  alarming  to  tliose  whose  wells 
are  low,  but  it  is  grand  for  spring  work,  and  all  the  legacies  of 
work  left  by  a  late  harvest  will  soon  be  paid.  An  old  stager  re¬ 
marked  the  other  day  that  he  had  not  seen  so  much  Wheat  rolled 
in  February  for  inany  a  year.  Since  we  rolled  ours  we  had  a 
gentle  rain,  just  a  nice  syringing,  and  the  crops  now  look  most 
healthy  and  promising.  We  shall  roll  our  young  seeds  ais  soon  as 
possible,  as  we  can  find  many  dead  stools,  and  the  land  is  very 
light  ;  but  everything  cannot  bei  done  at  once,  and  in  its  present 
condition  the  land  is  crying  out  to  be  sown  with  Oats  and  Barley. 
A  neighbour’s  foreman  says  he  should  like  a  week’s  sharp  frost; 
his  -master  is  driving  both  horsej  and  men  so  hard  that  they  could 
do  with  a.  respite.  Potato  planting  has  commenced  in  earnest. 
Tire  sets  are  going  intO’  a  dhy  furrow,  which  means  a  warm  one, 
and  it  will  ensure  a  good  start. 

We  are  putting  fir  a  field  of  Oats  after  Wheat.  The  Wheat 
stubble  was  fairly  clean  when  ploughed,  but  it  iia-  .;d  a  good 
dragging  and  harrowing ;  though  nothing  has  been  got  off  it  is 
cleaner  than  many  a  field  is  at  Turnip  time.  A  good  dressing  of 
mixed  artificials — nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphate^ — is  being  sown 
and  harrowed  in  before  the  drill  (cost  of  mixture  20s.  per  acre),  so 
there  should  be  a  good  crop. 

Wrench’s  Prolific,  9-  type  of  Chevalier,  is  the  favourite  Barley 
hereabouts,  its  chief  rival  being  Standwell.  Besides  these  two 
little  else  is  sown.  Hallett’s  Chevalier  is  seldom  seen  ;  not  nearly 
as  often  as  it  ought  to  be,  for^we  believe  that  it  is  bigger  in  the 
fruit  than  other  kinds,  and  though  it  may  be  a  little  more 
liable  to  go  down  before  harvest,'  there  are  some  other  new 
kinds  quite  as  bad  in  that  respect.  We  shall  soon  be  jourchasing 
our  Clovei’s.  The  prices  are  very  similar  to  those  of  recent 
seasons,  rather  lower  if  anything,  and  good  stocks  can  be  had 
for,  9s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  141b.  There  will  be  plenty  on  the  market 
much  lower  than  this,  but  be  advised  and  buy  a  good  article.  The 
fine  weather  suits  autumn  .sown  tares,  and  they  are  forwarder  in 
growth  than  usual.  If  more  are  sown  for  successional  cutting  they 
should  be  put  in  scon  if  the  autumn  variety  of  seed  is  to  be  used. 
We  prefer  them  to  spring  Vetches,  except  for  late  sowing,  when 
rapid  growth  is  desirable. 
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Barr's  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON’S  CROP. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the 
Lest  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Floneri  for  the 
<iarden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints, 

•  ind  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners.  Amateurs,  and 
Exhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES  FOR  1S03. 

Aquilegia  Barr’s  Extra  Selected  Hybrids,  saved  mo,stlv 
from  LOAG-SPURRED  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  anil 
<lelicate  shades.  Per  Packet,  2/6. 

Auricula  New  Giant  Yellow  (sweet-scented),  produeing 
a  good  proportion  of  extra  tine  yelloxos.  Per  Packet,  1/C,  2/0. 

Dianthus- Japanese"  Royal  Pinks,”  a  grand  ne.v  strain, 
svit livery  large  sin  le  fringea  flowers  ranging  from  blood-ied 
to  carmine,  ptiifc,  and  white  ;  hardy  annual.  Per  Packet,  1/  . 

Lathyrus  pubescens— the  Blue  Everlasting  Pea,  a  m  sc 
beautitul  plant  from  the  Argentine,  with  lovely  pale  blue 
flowers;  it  requires  a  sheltered  south  wall,  and  a  faiily 
light,  dry  soil.  Per  Packet,  1/-.  A  good  greenhouse  plaut 

Lathyrus  splendens-the  Pride  of  California,  arothir 
beautiful  Everlasting  Pea,  with  tine,  graceful  foliage,  ai  d 
The  moit  brilliantly-coloured  flowers,  crimson-lake,  shaded 
scarl  t.  Suitable  for  greenhouse  or  for  protected  positions 
outdoors  in  warm  localitie-'.  Per  Packet,  1/6. 

Nasturtium  Giant- flowered  Jupiter,  a  fine  climbing 
-variety  with  flowers  of  immense  size,  of  e'egant  form,  with 
over-lapping  crinkled  petals ;  colour  golden-yellow  with 
grange  glow;  splendid  for  quickly  covering  fences,  &c. 
Per  Packet,  1  /6. 

Primula  stellata  Barr’s  “Rosa  Brilliant,”  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  STAR  PRIMULAS,  having  elegant 
dark  Fern-le.aved  foliage  with  red  under  surface,  and  loose 
pyramids  of  smooth-petalled  flowers,  brilliant  rose  sh.aded 
salmon  scarlet.  A  most  lovely  plaut  for  greenhouse  or 
sitting-room.  Per  Packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

1,  12,  &  13,  King;  Street, 

Covent  Carden,  LONDON. 


BARR  &  SONS,  ” 


New  HYBRID  ALPINE  IRISES 
New  INTERMEDIATE  IRISES 

Best  time  to  Plant  for  Strong  Forcing  Stock. 

For  Lists,  Prices,  &c.-- 

^‘IRIS”  PLANT  &  BULB  CO., 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  GUERNSEY. 


Choice  new  chrysanthemums. 

Catalogue  of  800  Varieties,  including  all  finest 
Novelties  of  1902,  free.  Thoroughly  clean  healthy  stock. — 
J.  W.  COLE,  Midland  Road  Nuiseiy,  Peterborough. 

1YEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY.— Large,  i rect¬ 
i'  flowering  Singles,  12  fur  2/3  ;  100,12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free.— J.  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery, 
Rvarsh,  Mallins-,  Kent. 

l)ROTECT  YOUR  G ARDEN  S.— Garden 
-1  Netting,  small  mesh,  will  keep  oft'  the  smallest  birds  ; 
33  sq.  yds.  for  1/- ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers  ; 
sent  any  width  ;  carriage  paid  o  i  all  orders  over  5/- ;  as 
supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens ;  commoner  netting  at  f>0 
sq.  y.ards  for  1/-.  Cash  returned  if  not  approved  of.— - 
H.  j.  GASSON.  Garden  Net  AVorks,  Ryr. 

Heating  apparatus  for  Greenhouses  and 

other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot- 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
Cisterns.  Pumps,  Baths,  &c.  —  JONES  &  ATTWOOD  i 
Stourbridge.  / 

PROTECTION  TO  .  GARDENS.— Small-me.-li  ' 
Tanned  Waterproof  Netting,  best  qu.ality,  2.3  by 
yards,  1/11.  Any  size  supplied.  Orders  over  6/- carriage 
paid  Guaranteed  satisfaction  or  cash  returned.— KMGIIT, 
Royal  Arc.ade.  Lowestoft. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture:  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by- 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


SPECBAL  OFFERs 


CLIBRANS 


Deciduous, 

Ornamental  Foliayed  and 
Flowering  Trees. 

Lovely  gardens  can  be  made  more 
lovely  still  if  a  choice  and  judicious 
selection  of  suitable  trees  are  planted.  The 
appended  list  has  been  drawn  up  with  this 
end  ill  view. 

ilcei*  colchicum  rubrum— 

7  to  Sit.  . 2/  each,  21/- doz 

,,  dasycarpum— 

'  6  to  Sft.  . 16  each,  1.5/  doz 

,,  platanoides  laciniatum  (Hawk’s  Claw)— 
Stiiidards  with  5ft.  clear 

stems .  2;’-  each.  18/-  doz 

,,  pseudo-platanus  brilllantlssima  — 
Standards  with  4  to  6ft. 

stems .  2/6  and  3/6  each 

Amygdalus  (Almond)  Bitter  and  Sweet- 

Strong  standards  . .  IS/-,  24/-,  and  30/-  doz 

Birch,  silver  weeping  — 

8  to  10ft.  .  15/- to  18'- doz 

1  0  to  12ft .  . .  24/-  to  30/-  doz 

l  i  to  14ft.  ..  ..  42/- doz 

fern-leaved,  7  to  Oft.  . .  IS/-  to  24/-  doz 
Carpinus  Betulus  (Hornbeam)— 

8  to  lOft.  ..  ..  18/- doz 

Cherries,  double  flowering,  of  sorts — 

S tro a g  standards  ..  ..  IS/- to  2 1/- doz 

Crataegus  (/lait)t/ioni\  of  sorts,  including  Cockspur, 
double  crimson,  single  scarlet,  and  others— 

Strong  standards  . .  15/-,  18/-,  aud  24/-  doz 

Fagus  (Beech),  common— 

6  to  rft.  . .  . .  ..  12/-  doz 

7to8tt .  18/- doz 

,,  purple,  6  to  Sft.  ..  ..  24/- to  30/- doz 

8  to  loft .  SO/r  to  3  j/- doz 

Fraxinus  (AJi)  common  - 

6  to  Sft .  9/-  doz 

8  to  10ft .  15/-  to  18/-  doz 

lOlolHr .  21/- to  30/- doz 

12  to  lift .  42/- doz 

l.irger  specimens  ..  ..  6/- to  7/6  each 

,,  Aucubaefolia,  strong 

staiidard.s  13/-  to  21/-  doz 

,,  Weeping,  of  soils,  with 
stout,  straiglit  stems  and 
good  holds  ' . .  . .  18/-,  21/-,  and  CO/-  doz 

Laburnum,  common— 

0  to  Sft .  01-  doz 

StolOft .  1.5/- doz 

10  to  12ft.  ..  .,  ..  21/- doz 

,,  of  .sorts,  strong  (rocs  13/-,  18/-,  and  24/- doz 
Poplar  Balsam— 

5  to  Gft .  4/- doz,  25/- 100 

6  to  Sft .  0/- doz,  40/- 100 

8  to  10ft.  . .  - .  9/-  doz,  65/-  100 

,,  canadensis  (B/ack  Tt.rUgn)— 

5  to  Gft.  . .  3,'-  doz,  21/-  100 

,,  canadensis  nova  — 

GioSfr.  ..  ..  ..  5/- doz,  35/- 100 

,,  candicans  (Ontario)  — 

6  CO  Sft.  ..  ..  ..  6/- dnz,  40 '•  101 

StolOft  ...  ..  ..  8/- d.  z,  5:/- 100 

Poplar  fastigiata  (Lomburdy)— 

6  to  Sftv  .  5i  doz.  3.5/- 100 

10tol2fr .  12/- doz,  80/- 110 

Pyrus  aria  (White  ream)— 

0  to  Sft .  0  -  doz 

StolOft .  15'- ro  IS/- doz 

10  to  12ft .  21/- to  :io/- doz 

..  of  sorts,  strong  t’e  s  ..12/-,  18,'-,  to  21/- doz 

Pyrus  Aucuparia  (Mountain  Ash)— 

6  to  Sit.  ..  ..  '  '  9/-  doz 

8  to  lOCt .  1.5/-  doz 

10  to  12  t .  1'/-  to  24/-  doz 

,.  of  sorts,  strong  < roe.s’  ..  9/-,  12/-,  &  18/-  doz 
Bobinia  pseudo-acacia,  of  sorts— 

GtoSfr.  .  12/- to  18,'- doz 

Tllia  (Lime) — 

6  to  7ft.  ..  ..  ..  12/- doz 

7  to  Sit .  15/- doz 

StolOft .  24/- doz 

10  to  12ft .  36/-  to  42/-  doz 
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Insect  Foes  and  Plant  Diseases. 


URELY  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  iguorauce  iu  these  days  ;  so 
great  are  the  educational  facili- 
r ^  ties  which  are  afforded,  that  the 

times  for  groping  in  the  dark 
and  reaching  the  right  end  by  a 
happen  and  chance  process  should 

e'  f  certainly  belong  to  the  past.  Whether 
■  this  is  so  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but 
there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  in  the  gar¬ 
dening  world.  Of  late  years  we  have  heard 
much  about  science  and  its  relation  to  horti¬ 
culture,  and  by  means  of .  technical  classes, 
laboratories,  aud  cheap  literature,  many  facts 
have  been  brought  to  light  that  were  dark 
mysteries  to  past  geueratious  of  gardeners. 

Amongst  other  things  that  have  occupied  the 
atteution  of  tho  scientist  are  the  numerous 
insect  foes  that  play  such  havoc  amongst 
•cultivated  crops,  and  for  a  trifling  cost  one 
may  get  to  know,  through  the  medium  of 
books,  all  about  their  life  histories,  habits,  aud 
methods  of  increase,  to  say  nothing  of  sug¬ 
gested  means  of  eradication.  Following  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  scientist  comes  the 
manufacturer  with  his  insecticides,  fungicides, 
and  every  other  ide  that  is  warranted  to 
destroy  every  pest  that  plaut  life  is  heir  to, 
and  with  such  an  array  of  forces  on  his  side 
it  is  a  wonder  that  the  gardener  has  got  any 
foes  left  to  fight. 

This  is  just  where  the  fact  presents  itself 
that  is  worth  cousideriug.  How  do  we  staud 
as  regards  insect  pests  iu  these  days  of 
enlightenment  aud  technical  knowledge  ?  We 
know  all  about  them,  or  at  least  we  may  know 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  read  aud  investigate, 
aud  the  manufacturer  supplies  us  with  the 
weapons  of  war  ;  but  are  we  any  nearer  the 
eradication  of  common  garden  pests  than 
our  grandfathers  were'?  There  can  only  ha 
one  answer  to  the  question,  aud  it  is  iu  the 
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negative,  for  in  spite  of  scientific  knowledge  and  approved 
insecticides  orchard  and  garden  pests  increase  in  numbers 
rather  than  diminish. 

Why  is  this?  Some  may  contend  that  Nature  claims 
our  foes  as  Avell  as  our  friends  as  her  own,  and  against  her 
,  protecting  ai’m  the  arts  and  devices  of  ma.n  are  futile. 
According  to  this  theory  the- insects  and  enemies  have  pur¬ 
poses  to  serve  in  the  universe,  and  in  a  way  it  is  theirs  the 
same  as  it  is  ours,  and  consequently  man,  with  all  his  arts 
and  devices,  is  not  given  the  power  to  extirpate  them.  If 
such  be  the  case,  it  is  our  lot  to  fight  a  never-ending  war¬ 
fare,  not  with  the  hope  of  annihilating  the  foes,  but  keep¬ 
ing  them  within  bounds. 

Others  wull  perhaps  argue  that  it  is  the  cultivators  who 
are  to  blame.  Science  has  put  into  their  hands  the  means 
for  eradicating  their  common  foes,  but  they  will  not  use 
them.  There  is  no  combination  of  forces  amongst  the 
powers,  no  inclination  to  fight ;  but  instead,  a  feeling  of 
indifference  and  a  leaving  of  these  things  to  chance. 
Whether  this  be  the  correct  solution  to  the  problem  or  not 
there  is  certainly  something  in  the  argument,  and  a  long 
experience  amongst  fruit  groAvers  and  gardeners  has  taught 
me  hoAv  indifferent  they  are  as  a  class  to  the  fighting  of 
insect  pests.  Here  and  there  you  meet  Avith  one  who  takes 
up  the  cudgels  in  his  OAvn  defence  ;  but  Avhere  there  is  one 
Avho  fights  there  is  a  score  AAdio  remain  passive,  and  little 
ca;n  be  done  by  solitary  effort  in  Avarfare  against  foes  of  a 
slim  and  migratory  character. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  calm  Avill-not-help-myself 
philosophy  that  still  exists  regarding  insect  pests.  GroAvers 
look  upon  them  as  natural  evils,  sent  in  some  seasons  and 
withheld  in  othps,  and  they  accept  their  visitations  much 
in  the  same  spirit  as  they  do  a  severe  spring  frost  or  a 
period  of  drought.  It  may  be  that  it  is  this  spirit  of 
lethpgy  on  the  part  of  cultiA'ators,  rather  than  any  short¬ 
comings  on  the  side  of  science,  that  accounts  for  the 
presence,  yea,  and  the  spread  of  troublesome  garden  foes. 
Another  question  that  suggests  itself  is  whether  science 
has  yet  discovered  the  secret  of  eradication.  By  adopting 
advised  methods  and  using  certain  appliances  Ave  can 
destroy  pests  at  some  stages ;  but  many  of  them  are 
creatures  of  changes  from  chrysalid,  maggot,  and  butterfly 
states,  and  the  remedy  AA'hich  answers  in  one  period  is 
futile  in  another.  At  any  rate,  aphides,  caterpillars, 
Aveevils,  maggots,  AvireAvorms,  thrips,  bug,  scale,  ancl  other 
pests  are  just  as  numerous  and  troublesome  as  they  were 
Avhen  gardeners  knew  nothing  about  them,  save  their  pre¬ 
sence  and  their  depredations,  and  before  books  and 
pamphlets  Avere  published  telling  hoAv  many  legs  they 
possessed,  the  quantity  they  can  eat,  and  other  points  of 
intormation,  including  methods  of  destruction. 

And  in  addition  to  the  pests  that  seem  to  be  half  as  old 
as  time  itself,  others  have  mj^steriously  joined  the  cam- 
during  recent  years,  Avhich  effectually  baffle  the 
efforts  of  scientific  and  practical  men  alike.  One  of  these 
IS  the  Black  Currant  Bud  Mite,  the  smallest,  and  yet  the 
most  formidable  and  mysterious  of  animated  pests.  In  a 
few  years  this  foe  has  spread  like  Avildfire,  devastating 
gardens  and  plantations,  and  threatening  the  very  existence 
branch  of  the  fruit  groAving  industry.  And 
while  this  “mighty  atom”  has  been  swiftly  and  surely 
foraging  its  way  abead,  scientific  men  have  been  investi¬ 
gating  and  experimenting,  but  Avith  little  purpose ;  and 
so  far  as  eradication  is  concerned  Ave  appear  to  be  about 
as  advanced  as  we  were  at  the  outset.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reflect  anything  on  to  the  investigators,  but  it  shows 
the  power  of  some  of  the  tiniest  things  in  creation  to 
baffle  the  resources  of  superior  .humanity. 

Speaking  of  plant  diseases,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  pathologist,  for  through  his  efforts  the  means 
of  coping  with  the  ills  that  plant  life  is  heir  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  growers  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  medicine  of  man,  old  diseases  are  not  a  jot  nearer 
being  stamped  out  than  they  were  before  the  pathologist 
took  them  in  hand,  and  new  forms  make  their  appearance 
with  alarming  frequency.  The  hair  is  now  grey  on  the 
heads  of  the  Journal  readers  Avho  remember  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Potato  disease  ;  but  this  season  once  more  we 
have  had  eA'idence  of  its  terrors,  and  the  man  has  yet  to 
be  bom  avIio  aauII  claim  the  credit  for  ridding  gardeners 
of  this  dreaded  evil.  It  does  not  require  a  long  stretch  of 


memory  to  remember  the  time  when  Tomatoes  Avere  groAvn 
without  thought  or  fear  of  disease,  and  now  look  at  them. 
They  are  just  as  liable  to  fall  sick  as  the  men  Avho  groAv 
them,  and  the  remedies  Ave  have  are  only  partially  effec¬ 
tive.  Then  AA^e  have  the  Chrysanthemum  rust.  Carnation 
rust.  Gloxinia  disease,  and  Violet  disease,  all  of  recent 
origin,  and  equMly  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  These  are  but 
a  few,  for  there  is  hardly  a  cultivated  plant  but  what  is 
liable  to  its  OAvn  peculiar  ailment  that  science  discovers 
and  describes,  but  does  not  cure. 

Is  the  matter  Avorth  considering  ?  I  think  it  is,  and  the 
consideration  of  it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  some  stubborn 
facts.  One  is  that  insect  pests  and  plant  ailments  are  on  the 
increase  rather  than  the  decline,  even  in  these  days  of 
scientific  discovery  ;  also  that  the  high  cultivation,  as  aa’cII 
as  the  continual  inbreeding  to  which  plants  are  noAV 
subject,  are  conducive  to  the  prevalence  of  pests  and  ail¬ 
ments.  Lastly,  these  opposing  forces  are  Avorthy  of  the 
steel  of  the  combined  forces  of  science  and  practice.  To 
effectually  deal  with  them  there  must  be  no  skirmishing, 
dabbling,  and  groping  in  the  dark,  but  united  effort 
conducted  on  lines  that  are  both  scientific  as  well  as 
soundly  practical.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  want  of  this  that 
we  stand  Avhere  we  unquestionably  do  at  the  present  day, 
on  the  losing  side  in  our  efforts  to  rid  plants  of  common 
pests  and  diseases. — G.  H.  H. 

- - 


On  Knots  in  Trees  as  Pseudomorphs, 


All  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  know  very  Avell 
Avhat  knots  in  Avood  are,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  all  readers 
are  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  pseudomorphs. 
The  word  refers  to  some  delusion  or  falseness  in  the  form, 
composition,  colour,  or  structure  of  some  object,  so  as  to 
represent,  or,  rather,  resemble,  some  object,  Avithout  having 
had  a  similar  origin.  The  most  perfect  pseudomorphs  Avith 
which  I  am  acquainted  are  in  the  students’  museums  at 
South  Kensington,  and  the  NeAV  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road. 

In  the  corridors  of  the  mineralogical  laboratory  of  the 
first-named  place  are,  or  were,  several  splendid  accidental 
imitations  of  animals  and  birds  in  certain  sandstones, 
nodules,  and  flints.  These  might  very  easily  be  mistaken 
for  fossils,  but  are  not  such,  although  they  mimic  organic 
remains  to  minute  details.  In  the  second  place  I  have 
named — the  NeAv  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton — there  is  that  famous  old  Egyptian  jasper,  Avhich,  Avhen 
broken  into  tAvo  parts,  displayed  an  exact  imitation,  in  its 
coloured  bandings,  of  the  face  of  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  The  minerals  seem  to  revel  in 
this  mimicry  of  other  bodies.  There  are  pseudo-apatites, 
and  pseudo-malachites,  saphirs,  sommites,  triplifes,  and 
many  more. 

The  moss-agates  and  dendrites  are  other  mossy  and 
arborescent  forms  often  mistaken  for  fossil  Ferns  and 
mosses  Avhen  observed  in  fissures  and  on  surfaces  of  rocks. 
They  have  generally  an  inorganic  or  chemical  origin.  For 
many  years  noAv  I  have  had  in  my  possession  a  very 
beautiful  dendrite  and  a  flint,  which  latter  exactly  resembles 
a  large  black  slug  with  the  mantle  muscles  and  tentacles  in 
a  contracted  condition.  These  have  been  much  admired  on 
various  occasions. 

This  unconscious  mimicry  of  the  mineral  to  the  organic 
kingdom  is  further  and  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
various  forms  of  pyroleucites  and  the  so-called  “  landscape 
marbles.”  In  an  example  lately  come  into  my  possession, 
a  rather  large  knot  in  a  piece  of  w’ood,  1ft  by  4in,  mimics 
by  the  various  turns  and  colours  of  the  ligneous  deposits 
which  make  up  the  knot  the  full  outlines  of  a  Avoman  in  a 
seated  position,  the  legs,  body,  and  face  of  a  man,  a 
spleridid  head  of  a  soldier,  and  much  of  a  spaniel-like  dog 
running  round  at  the  feet  of  the  seated  lady.  All  this 
makes  the  piece  of  w^ood,  which  AA^as  meant  for  the  fire,  a 
great  curiosity,  Avorth  keeping  from  such  a  fate,  being  very 
uncommon  amongst  the  numerous  fanciful  forms  AALich  the 
knots  of  Avood  frequently  assume.  In  this  case  the 
vegetable  mimics  the  animal  creation.— S.  Fielding,  F.T.I., 
Mytholmroyd. 
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Zygopetalum  crlnitum  caeruleum. 


Our  figure  of  this  very  distinctive  form  of  the  type  was  secured 
at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday,  February  24,  Avhen  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  an  Co.,  of  Heaton,  Bradford.  Z.  crinitum  cserulum  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  charming  representatives  of  its  class, 
and  those  who  know  Z.  crinitum  will  be  able  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  this  greatly  improved  variety.  It  has  both  size  and 
rich  colouring  in  its  favour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  chocolate- 
brown  over  bright  emerald  green,  narrow  in  form,  and  spreading. 
The  large  lip  is  veined  with  bright  violet-purple  over  white, 
the  edge  being  also  white.  It  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

Tlie  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  Orchid  culture  as  perfect  immunity 
froni  insect  and  other  pests,  and  a  constant  war  has  to  be  waged 
against  them  to  keep  the  plants 
in  health.  Now  that  the  young 
growth  on  so  many  species  is 
advancing,  very  frequent  atten¬ 
tion  is  required,  for  when  once 
the  tender  leaves  are  marked  by 
thrips,  scale,  or  other  insects 
they  never  again  attain  the 
fresh,  healthy  appearance  they 
have  lost.  Fumigation  with  the 
modern  methods  now  in  vogue  is 
a  very  different  matter  to  the 
old  style  of  burning  tobacco, 
paper,  rags,  and  other  materials 
we  formerly  had  tO'  depend 
upon ;  but  even  now  the  work 
must  be  judiciously  carried  out, 
or  injury  may  accrue  to  the 
young  growths  mentioned  above. 

Light  vaporising  on  two  or 
three  nights  successively  is  far 
better  than  one  strong  dose.  A 
rather  higher  temperature  than 
usual  is  an  advantage  at  the 
time,  or  rather  before  the  opera¬ 
tion,  as  this  induces  the  insects 
to  leave  their  hiding  places  in 
the  enfolding  bases  of  the  leaves 
or  in  the  soil,  and  the  deadly 
fumes  reach  them  more  easily. 

Excepting  the  one  variety,  the 
stock-seed  scale,  this  family  is 
not  much  incommoded,  let  alone 
killed,  by  fumigation,  and  care¬ 
ful  sponging  of  the  plants  leaf 
by  leaf  is  the  only  safe  method 
of  extermination.  In  the  case  of  Cattleyas  and  other  plants 
that  the  small  white  scale  affects  so  much,  the  rhizomes  must  be 
searched,  and  a  pointed  stick  used  to  dislodge  them.  The  same 
method  is  necessary  for  the  small  brown  scale  that  attaches 
itself  so  tightly  to  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  Cymbidiums,  and  other 
Orchids  of  this  class. 

Where  there  are  numbers  of  spikes  of  Oncidium,  Odonto- 
glossum,  or  Brassia  advancing,  aphides  are  often  troublesome. 
Fumigation,  of  course,  kills  these  insects  readily,  but  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  fumigate,  and  if  a  small  piece  of  sponge 
is  kept  near  by  and  lightly  passed  over  the  spikes  daily,  these 
will  be  kept  clean  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  If  allowed  to 
remain,  the  fly  over-runs  the  blossoms  at  once,  quite  marring 
their  beauty. 

In  the  Cattleya  house  the  spring-flowering  C.  Warneri  will 
be  active,  and  must  be  encouraged  by  frequent  moistening  and 
a  light  position.  The  little  spurious  growth  of  C.  dolosa,  too, 
upon  which  its  flowers  occur  will  soon  be  apparent,  and  this 
too  will  need  encouragement.  Lselia  purpurata  will  be  starting, 
and  I  have  always  noticed  that  plants  of  this  fine  species  kept 
dormant  until  now  are  more  healthy  and  free-flowering  than 
others  that  have  been  growing  in  winter.  C.  Mendeli  and  a 
few  others  are  advancing  for  flower,  while  C.  Percivaliana  and 
Ck  Trianse  are  getting  over,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly, 
the  former  encouraged,  the  latter  allowed  a  slight  rest  until 
■  growth  recommences. — H.  R.  R. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrnbs. 


The  great  fault  of  most  shrubberies  is  too  thick  planting  and 
the  monotonous  repetition  of  a  few  things,  such  as  Lilacs,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  and  Laurels.  The  first  consideration  in  the  laying 
out  of  a  shrubbery  is  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  This  should 
be  done  in  a  thorough  manner,  trenching  at  least  two  .spits  deep, 
at  the  same  time  incorporating  plenty  of  well  decayed  manure  and 
leaf  soil.  In  preparing  new  ground  I  should  prefer  to  bastard- 
trench  it ;  one  thus  avoids  bringing  the  raw,  unweathered  sub¬ 
soil  to  the  surface,  where  it  would  be  in  direct  contact  with  roots 
of  the  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs.  Having  prepared  The 
ground,  the  plants  should  be  planted  in  bold,  irregular  masses, 
running  into  each  other,  taking  care  that  ample  space  is  left  for 
the  ultimate  development  of  each  individual  group.  At  the  same 
time,  plant  at  intervals  some  of  the  smaller  flowering  trees,  as 
the  smaller  Pyrus,  and  Prunus ;  also  some  of  small  fine-foliaged 
trees,  such  as  Aralia  spinosa.  The  above  is,  I  think,  a  much 
better  way  than  the  tiresome  repetition  of  single  plants  of  a. 
sort ;  the  resulting  nooks  and  bays  in  the  front  will  just  be  right 
for  groups  of  the  smaller  shrubs,  or  single  plants  of  some  of  the 
choicer  subjects.  Many  of  our  best  flow'ering  .shrubs  should  be 
given  a  position  on  the  lawn,  either  as  .single  specimens,  or  in 
beds  of  a  sort.  By  this  means  some  charming  effects  can  be 
obtained,  the  beds  being  carpeted  with  some  of  the  smaller  bulbs. 
To  give  one  in.stance,  a  beautiful  colour  effect  can  be  obtained 
with  a  good  bed  of  Forsythia  suspensa,  carpeted  with  Chionodoxa 

Luciliae.  Very  pretty  also  is  a 
good  planting  of  Lavender,  vdth 
the  pretty  autumn  flowering 
Crocus  zonatus. 

Among  the  Pyrus  family  we 
get  some  very  fine-flowering 
trees.  In  Pyrus  baocata  we  have 
a  beautiful  tree,  which  doubly 
repays  us  during  autumn  with 
a  brilliant  display  of  its  highly 
coloured  fruits.  We  must  by  no 
means  overlook  Pyrus  Botry- 
apium  (or  Amelanchier  cana¬ 
densis)  ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  flower,  and  again  in  autumn 
its  dying  foliage  furnishes  choice 
colouring.  Or  what  again  could 
be  better  than  a  small  group  of 
Pyrus  floribunda,  or  some  of  its 
choice  varieties?  Pyrus  Maulei 
somewhat  resembles  Cydonia 
japonica,  but  is  a  better  subject 
for  massing;  it  is  not  so  strong 
growing,  and  its  beautiful  orange 
scarlet  flowers  are  smaller. 
During  autumn  its  crop  of 
golden  coloured  fruits  are  very 
attractive ;  they  are  beautifully 
perfumed,  and  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  jelly  or  conserve.  In  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  grounds 
Pyrus  Aucuparia,  the  Mountain 
Ash,  should  be  freely  planted 
for  the  sake  of  its  brilliant 
scarlet  fruit. 

In  the  genus  Prunus,  we  get 
several  very  choice  subjects,  .such  as  P.  divaricata,  which  during 
spring  is  a  mass  of  lovely  white  flowers ;  also  P.  Pissardi,  valuable 
alike  for  its  rich  coloured  foliage  and  lovely  pink  blossoms.  But 
possibly  the  best  is  Prunus  Davidiana  and  its  var.  alba.  P.  triloba, 
fl.  pi.,  makes  a  nice  shrub  in  the  open  bed  or  border,  but  is  seen 
to  best  advantage  when  grown  on  a  south  wall,  which  it  will 
cover  to  a  height  of  10ft,  and  when  its  long  arching  shoots  are 
wreathed  with  flowers  it  is  worth  going  some  distance  to  see. 
After  flowering,  it  should  be  cut  hard  back,  when  it  will  make 
long  shoots  which  next  season  will  be  wreathed  with  flowers.  I 
would  call  special  attention  to  this,  as  several  times  I  have  seen 
it  pruned  during  winter,  and  of  course  if  that  is  done  there  will 
be  no  blossom,  flowering  as  it  does  like  a  Peach,  on  the  previous 
year’s  wood.  A  good  group  of  P.  persica  vulgaris,  and  some  of  its 
fine  varieties,  should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  position ;  they 
show  up  beautifully  against  a  dark  background  of  Yew  or  Holly. 

Robina  Pseud-acacia,  of  which  there  are  a  good  few  varieties 
is  a  tree  that  does  well,  and  should,  I  think,  be  more  largely 
used  for  street  planting  than  it  is,  for  it  will  thrive  in  poor, 
dry  soil  where  most  things  would  have  a  struggle  to  exi.st.  Robinia 
hispida  (Rose  Acacia)  is  very  pretty,  and  only  grows  about  12ft 
high,  but  should  have  a  sheltered  position,  as  its  branches  are 
very  brittle.  Another  pretty  Leguminous  tree  is  Sophora 
japonica,  producing  its  panicles  of  cream  coloured  flowers  during 
August  and  September.  Very  ornamental  also  is  the  Judas  tree, 
Cercis  siliquastrum. — J.  C. 


Zygopetalum  crinitum  ceeruleum. 
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The  Market  Culture  of  Fruits. 

(Concluded  from  patje  18G.) 

Apples  come  next  into  profit.  Standards,  or  half-standards 
commenco  giving  a  remunerative  return  about  the  seventh  year, 
attain  the  period  of  best  production  about  the  fifteenth  season, 
and  remain  remunerative  for  about  fifty  years.  In  a  full-crop 
year  the  yield  is  about  six  tons,  giving  a  gross  return  of  £60 
l>er  acre. 

Dwarf  Apples  begin  tO'  prove  remunerative  at  the  third 
year,  varying  according  to  variety,  all  by  the  fifth  season,  and 
get  into  full  profit  about  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  are 
certainly  good  for  production  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  or 
twenty-four  or  thirty  years.  In  a  full-crop  year  the  produce 
may  reach  ten  or  even  twelve  tons,  and  give  a  gross  return  of 
£100  to  £120  per  acre. 

Pears,  as  dwarfs,  come  into  profit  about  the  fifth  year,  and 
acciuire  best  production  in  the  tenth  to  fifteenth  year,  and  then 
afford  about  four  tons  of  fruit  per  acre,  with  a  gross  return 
of  £40  up  to  £120.  The  trees,  being  on  Quince  stocks,  are 
regarded  as  not  long-lived,  but  with  good  management  I  have 
known  them  healthy  and  productive  over  twenty-five  years,  and 
how  much  longer  I  know  not. 

'Standard  Pears  attain  remunerative  return  size  about  the 
twelfth  year,  full  profit  at  the  twentieth  year,  and  remain 
productive  for  fifty  years  or  more ;  the  production  may  range 
from  two  to  four  tons,  and  the  gross  return  per  acre  £20  to  £40 
in  full-crop  years. 

Plums,  as  Standards,  begin  to  afford  remunerative  return 
about  the  tenth  year,  and  in  the  fifteenth  season  are  at  full 
profit.  The  trees  continue  to  about  the  thirtieth  year  in  profit¬ 
able  production,  or  in  good  soils  up  to  forty  years  or  longer. 

A  full  crop,  only  certain  about  every  third  year,  reaches  the 
enormous  total  of  seven  tons  or  more  per  acre,  and,  barring  a 
glut  of  the  markets,  yields  a  gross  return  of  £112  or  more. 

Dwarf  Plums  will  grow  too  freely,  so  that  they  do  not  com- 
menoe  giving  a  remunerative  return  until  the  seventh  year,  and 
are  at  their  best  period  of  production  about  the  twelfth  year, 
for  once  they  start  bearing,  in  earnest,  and  are  not  pruned  into 
grossness,  they  will  sometimes  nearly,  or  quite,  kill  themselves 
by  over-production.  The  production  is  not  materially  heavier 
than  standard  trees,  and  the  value  is  not  more,  unless  the 
varieties  are  superior  and  the  crop  regulated  so  as  to  command 
best  irrices  in  the  markets. 

Cherries,  as  standards,  begin  to  return  something  to  the 
grower  about  the  tenth  year,  and  attain  a  period  of  good  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  fifteenth  year,  after  which  they  will  get  bigger 
and  better  for  about  a  similar  period,  when  they  will,  like 
everything  in  nature,  decline,  or  at  most  keep  up  the  pace  to 
the  fiftieth  year.  In. a.  good  Cherry  year  an  acre,  fu'Hy  occupied 
with  trees,  will  yiel_^.fl.bout  fohr  tons,  of  the  value  of  £100. 

Dwarf  CiiERRiES.''"bear  remuneratively  by  the  seventh  year, 
acquire  best  production  about  the  twelfth  year,  and  remain 
profitable  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Ihe  trees  are  very 
prolific  when  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  as  they  sliould  be,  and 
produce  is  the  same  as  from  standard  trees,  but  price  from  better 
quality  is  higher. 

Filbert  and  Cob  Nut  Trees  commence  bearing  profitably 
about  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  eighth  year  the  grower  begins 
to  get  a  fair  return  for  outlay,  often  not  more  than  cost  of  trees 
and  planting ;  otherwise  the  preparation  of  the  land,  manuring 
trees,  and  planting  is  about  £2  per  acre.  An  average  crop  is 
about  8cwt  per  acre,  and  the  nuts  meet  a  really  sale  at  prices 
ranging  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  pound,  or  £22  4s.  to  £44  8s.  per 
acre. 

Mixed  Plantations  are  much  in  vogue.  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Red  and  Black  Currants,  and  Gooseberry  are  grown  with 
Apple,  Plum,  and  Pear  trees,  usually  half-standards,  over  them, 
and  sometimes  Apple  and  Plum  trees  have  one  nut-bush  between 
each  Apple  and  Plum  tree  in  the  line,  and  two  rows  of  Currants 
or  Gooseberries  between  the  rows  of  trees.  The  idea  is  to  make 
the  most  of  the  land,  secure  early  returns,  and  have  something 
to  sell  during  the  whole  of  the  fruit  season.  Green  Gooseberries 
are  first  readj^  for  picking;  then  follow  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Red  and  Black  Currants,  Plums,  Damsons  (the  plantation 
being  usually  surrounded  with  Damson  trees).  Apples,  and  nuts. 
The  outlay  for  the  mixed  plantation  is  about  £35,  and  the  full 
gross  returns  in  good  years  reach  £70  per  annum. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Grass  Land,  though  less  frequent  than 
formerly,  are  still  planted,  and  on  good  soils  pay,  especially  | 


Apples  and  Cherrie.s.  The  outlay  is  about  £15  per  acre,  and 
when  the  trees  are  in  good  production,  about  the  fifteenth  year, 
as  much  as  £60  per  acre  has  been  cleared  by  the  planter  in  a 
year.  The  grass  is  valuable,  and  when  fed  off  by  sheep  supplied 
with  corn  or  cake  the  ground  suffers  no  impoverishment. 

The  foreshown  implies  a  capital  needed  by  the  fruit  farmer 
of  not  le.ss  than  £3  per  acre,  and  if  indulging  in  dwarf  trees 
the  capital  should  be  £65  to  £70  per  acre.  These  respectively 
embrace  the  cost  of  preparation,  planting,  and  cultivation,  untif 
there  is  remunerative  return.  The  working  capital  to  stock  a 
fruit  farm  already  planted,  as  should  be  by  the  landlord  when 
the  tenant  has  no,  or  a  short,  lease,  is  £20  per  acre  for  ordinary 
bush  fruits  and  half  or  standard  trees  on  the  mixed  plantation 
system,  and,  if  dwarf  trees,  the  working  capital  ought  to  be 
£40  to  £50  per  acre. — G.  Abbey. 

Earliest  Forced  Figs  in  Pots. 

The  fir.st  swelling  of  the  Figs  on  the  trees  started  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  will  soon  be  completed.  They  remain  sta¬ 
tionary  for  some  time  for  flowering,  and  require  careful  treat¬ 
ment  ;  therefore,  keep  the  temperature  steady,  and  if  mild  it 
may  be  60deg  to  65deg  at  night,  but  if  cold  5deg  less  is  safe  ; 
65deg  artificiall.v  by  day  suffices  when  cold  and  dull,  70deg  to 
75deg  with  gleams  of  sun,  and  lOdeg  to  lodeg  advance  from  sun 
heat  will  ensure  steady  development  without  producing  weak  or 
attenuated  growth.  Although  syringing  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  red  spider  it  must  not  be  excessive,  for  if  wet  gets  in  at 
the  eye  when  open  for  flowering  certain  fungoid  germs  will  find 
a  nidus  on  the  decay  or  damage'  thus  set  up,  and  the  fruit  will 
decay  at  the  apex  instead  of  fully  swelling  and  ripening.  To 
encourage  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  top-dress  with  rich  compost, 
renewing  at  short  intervals.  Supply  tepid  liquid  manure  steadily 
to  the  roots,  always  giving  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pass 
through  the  pots.  Avoid  crowding  the  growths,  stopping  at  the 
fifth  leaf,  tying  out  the  shoots  as  the  growth  advances,  and 
cutting  out  superfluous  shoots,  or,  preferably,  preventing  them 
by  rubbing  them  off  whilst  quite  young.  The  fruit,  to  have 
colour  and  flavour,  should  have  full  exposure  to  light  and  a, 
circulation  of  rather  dry  air. 

Planted-out  Fig  Trees. 

Disbudding  will  need  to  be  practised  on  trees  started  at  the 
New  Year,  rubbing  off  all  those  not  required,  pinching  spurs  at 
about  the  fiDh  leaf  so  as  to  secure  second  crop  fruit.  Train  the 
successional  shoots  and  leaders  their  full  length  when  short- 
jointed  and  sturdy,  as  stopping  only  induces  side  shoots,  and  the 
finest  fruits  are  borne  on  extensions.  Trees  in  restricted 
borders  will  need  liberal  supplies  of  nourishment,  encouraging 
roots  from  the  collar  by  top-dressings  of  rich  compost,  extending 
the  materials  as  the  roots  advance;  these  can  be  fed  with 
fertilisers  or  liquid  manure.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day  in 
favourable  weather,  damping  only  on  dull  days. 

Young  Fig  Trees  In  Pots. 

Shift  those  intended  for  next  yeaFs  early  forcing,  potting 
firmly.  Shade  slightly  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days 
until  they  show  signs  of  having  taken  to  the  new  soil,  when 
they  should  bo  exposed  to  light.  Pinch  the  growths  so  as  to 
ensure  a  sturdy,  well-furnished  head,  training  with  a  single 
stem  of  8in  to  12in. — G.  A. 

Melons  in  Pits  and  Frames. 

Plants  to  have  the  shoots  trained  over  the  surface  of  the  bed 
being  stopped  at  the  second  leaf  before  or  after  planting  out 
will  result  in  two  or  more  shoots,  as  growths  sometimes  spring 
from  the  seed  leaves,  and  these  in  turn  being  pinched  will  give 
four  shoots,  two  to  be  taken  to  the  front  and  two  to  the  back  of 
tlie  frame'.  Other  growths  that  appear  near  the  collar  of  the 
plant  should  be  rubbed  off  ivhile  young,  not  encouraging  any 
lateral  growths  nearer  the  stem  than  6in,  as  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  necks  clear.  Stop  the  principal  shoots  when  within  a 
foot  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  or  pit,  thus  throwing  vigour  into 
the  laterals,  and  the  growths  must  not  be  crowded.  The  laterals’ 
will  show  fruit  at  the  second  or  third  joint,  and  they  should  be 
pinched  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  but  not  until  the  blossom 
is  fertilised.  Little  water  will  be  required ;  nevertheless,  main¬ 
tain  the  soil  in  a  moist  state,  but  avoid  a  saturated  condition. 
Cover  the  lights  with  double  mats  at  night,  and  see  that  the 
linings  are  regularly  attended  to,  renewing  as  required.  Prepare 
materials  for  fresh  beds  and  linings.  Three  parts  Oak,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  or  Beech  leaves,  and  one  part  stable  litter  make  tho 
best  beds,  mixing  the  materials  about  a  fortnight  before  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  beds.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  seen  whether 
there  is  moisture  to  ensure  fermentation;  if  not,  turn  the  whole 
and  sprinkle  with  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  when  a  good  heat 
turn  the  heap  outside  to  inside,  two  or  three  turnings  being 
required  at  intervals  of  about  four  days.  Maintain  the  bottom 
heat  at  80deg  to  85deg,  or  even  90deg,  taking  care,  however, 
to  prevent  overheating. — A, 
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This  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  often  grown  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  in  private  gardens  because  it  is  so  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  After  a  few  years,  however,  the  plants  get  leggy,  and 
iiUhougli  a  few  specimens  with  long  stems  are  invaluable,  only  a 
very  limited  number  are  required;  many  have  theirefore  to  bo 
ccnsigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Such  plants  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  often  tried  in  the  open  air,  as  their  bold  leaves  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  .show  of  the  usual  occupants  of  shrub¬ 
beries.  In  a  friend’s  garden  I  have  watched  a  plant  in  the  open 
air,  which  has  not  been  injured  in  the  least  by  the  frosts  of  the 
last  two  winters.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east  by  a 
.sloping  bank  covered  with  shrubs,  but  has  received  no  other 
protection.  Far  more  sheltered  positions  might  be  found  in 
hosts  of  gardens  in  the  South,  We.st,  and  Midlands.  A  large  bed 
formed  of  Bamboos  and  this  Aralia  would,  I  think,  form  a  striking 
feature  in  any  large  garden. — Warwick. 

Seasonable  Hints  for  Bee-keepers. 

Many  of  those  who  have  had  little  experience  in  bee-keeping 
will  be  desirous  to  overhaul  their  stocks,  and  by  so  doing  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Still  if  the  weather  remain  open,  the 
hives  may  be  examined  with  profit  on  a  warm  day.  Never  open 
a  hive  without  some  definite  object  in  view,  e, specially  at  this 
tini?  of  the  year.  When  you  do  so,  let  your  movements  be  slow, 
and  all  the  quilts  lifted  with  care.  It  is  useless  to  think  that  you 
can  perform  the  work  efficiently  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  for  the 
beas  resent  haste.  I  can  say  with  the  dying  Scot,  who  had  his 
sons  around  his  bed :  “  My  sons,  remember  ‘  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,’  for  I  have  tried  them  both.”  I  have  tried  hurrying  and 
the  leisurel3^  movement.s,  and  know  which  pays  best.  When  j'ou 
examine  the  hives  note  whether  the  bees  have  a  good  supplj’-  of 
food  ;  if  they  have  not,  then  give  them  a  cake  of  candy  beneath  the 
quilt.  If  the  weather  be  very  favourable  then  jmu  might  remove 
all  dead  bees  and  comb  debris  from  the  hive  floors.  Where  the 
.stock  of  food  is  low  the  penalty'  of  imiierfect  autumn  feeding  is 
being  felt.  There  is  no  economy'  in  stinting  them  of  food  during 
September.  Should  the  quilts  be  damp  then  replace  them  by 
cli\v,  keep  the  bees  warm,  retain  ver,y  narrow  entrances,  and  on 
no  account  commence  stimulative  feeding. — Hybla. 

Soils  for  Fruit  Trees. 

An  important  point  in  connection  with  the  fruit  growing  of  the 
future  will  be  a  systematic  method  of  describing  the  exact  kind 
of  soil  in  which  specially  good  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  succeed 
really  well,  because  in  innumerable  districts  one  or  more  kinds 
gain  a  great  local  reputation  when  grown  beside  others  which  are 
usually  considered  equally  good  in  regard  to  their  cropping  capa¬ 
bilities.  In  other  districts  special  varieties  have  a  decided 
liartialitj’  for  certain  localities,  and  those  of  the  finest  quality 
sometimes  grow  the  best  in  districts  not  at  present  noted  as  fruit¬ 
growing  centres.  Let  me  take  as  an  instance  the  well-known 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Many  fruit  growers  have  “  bit  their 
fingers”  over  it,  because  after  planting  it  largely  they  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  trees  to  grow  and  crop  satisfactorily.  Yet  I 
think  I  can  describe  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  no  one  need  fear  to 
plant  it,  as  I  am  intere.sted  in  the  management  of  trees  which 
are  evidently  growing  in  a  soil  which  suits  them  to  perfection. 
This  maj-  be  described  as  a  medium  loam,  about  2ft  in  depth,  with 
sand  and  gravel  beneath.  The  loam  is  not  in  the.  least  heavjy 
neither  is  it  light,  although  it  seems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
•sand.  There  is  a  kind  of  “  clingincss  ”  about  it  which  prevents 
it  from  drjdng,  verj'  rapidlj".  I  have  seldom  seen  Cox’s  .satisfac¬ 
tory  in  stiff  soil,  except  in  private  gardens  when  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  draining  the  sites,  and  in  adding  opening 
material  to  the  natural  soil.  I  have  also  known  it  fail  entirely 
in  fruit  plantations  where  the  soil  is  stony  and  quite  suitable  for 
many  other  varieties.  These  are  points  worth  thrashing  out 
among  cultivators  generally.— H.  1). 


A  Ccod  Eo'-'fler  Plant— the  Orange  Hawkweed. 

Hicraciuin  auiantiacum,  the  Orange  Hawkweed,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  localities,  “  Grim  the  Collier,”  on  account  of  the 
grimy  or  soot.v  appearance  of  the  calj'ces  of  the  flowers  and  the 
sooty  hairs  on  the  stems  of  the  blooms,  is  a  beautiful  native 
plant.  Its  main  value  lies  in  the  fine  orange  colour  of  the 
blooms,  which  are  rather  .smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
Dandelion.  I  do  not  know  any  perennial  hardy  flower  of  the 
same  colour  among  its  class.  It  is  very  easily  grown  anywhere, 
and  does  not  mind  having  a  little  slfade  at  least,  though  I  have 
never  grown  it  in  deep  shade.  Its  fault  is  its  rapid  increase, 
especially  if  allowed  to  seed,  as  its  seeds  are  borne  to  great 
tristances  b,v  their  feathery  awns,  like  those  of  the  Dandelion. 
— S.  A. 

Hieracium  Bornmuelleri. 

This  is  a  new  species,  compai’atively  speaking  at  lea.st,  as  it 
lias  onl.y  ccine  into  a  few  gardens  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
It  has  longer  and  thicker  leaves  than  H.  aurantiacum,  and 
these  are  rather  felt-like  in  their  appearance  from  the  greyish 
pubescenc?  or  tomentum  which  covers  their  upper  surface.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  I  look  uiion  this 
as  a  good  border  or  rcckerj"  jierennial.  It  will  grow  to  nearly 
a  foot  in  height  if  the  flowers  are  kept  erect,  though  they  will 
not  do  so  here  unless  supported  or  in  a  .sheltei'ed  place.  It 
seems  as  accommodating  as  anj'  other  Hawkweed  in  the  matter 
of  soil,  but  from  its  recent  introduction  it  has  not  been  so  well 
proved  as  the  others.  The  best  of  all  the  Hieraclums  I  know, 
however,  is  H.  villosum,  sometimes  catalogued  as  H.  valde- 
pilosum,  a  name  apparently  without  botanical  authority.  I 
think  it  is  better  as  a  rockery  than  as  a  border  flower,  as  its 
stems  are  not  verj^  stiff,  and  have  a  tendency  to  fall  over  to  one 
side  and  so  to  become  decumbent.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fino 
clear  yellow,  and,  although  rather  smaller  than  those  of  H. 
Bornmuelleri,  are  larger  than  those  of  H.  aurantiacum.  Pre- 
bablj’^  to  most  growers  of  flc'wers  the  principal  charm  of  the 
Villous  Hawkweed  will  lie  in  its  foliage,  which  is  of  a  in'ett.y  silk.y 
white,  and  quite  soft  and  downy  to  the  touch.  It  looks  very 
attractive  throughout  the  summer,  even  when  no  flowers  are 
open.  I  find  that  this  Hawkweed  should  have  a  rather  dryer 
soil  than  the  other  two  I  have  named,  and  that  it  also  likes  a 
sunny  position.  In  dry  weather  it  looks  more  pleasing  than  in 
wet.  Like  the  others  of  the  genus,  it  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  but  can  also  be  increased  by  division,  preferably  in  spring. 
All  tliree  are  worth  their  place  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
room. — S.  Arnott. 

Trade  Florists’  Designs* 

A  lady’s  spray  ;  Cattleya  Schroderae  alba,  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  shoots  of  Arundinaria  Fortunei. 
Another  spray  was  compo.sed  of  Coelogyhe  cristata  Lemoniana 
(lemon-coloured  lip),  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  suitable  greenery. 
A  pretty  bouquet  of  pink  Roses  (Mrs.  John  Laing?).  loosely 
arranged,  and  having  a  spray  bunch  of  "Valley  Lilies”  at  the 
lower  right-hand  side,  with  here  and  there  a  long  flower-spike 
of  Erica  gracilis  throughout,  was  admirably  executed.  It  was 
set  high  up  on  a  pedestal,  and  made  to  face  the  beholder. 
Another  rich  and  charming  bouquet  was  made  of  double  purple 
Violets  with  Valley  Lilies,  each  artfully  wired,  of  course.  A 
wreath  of  white  Stocks  was  crowned  with  a.  huge  spiaj'  bouquet 
of  white  Tulips,  Lilium  speciosum  album,  Eucharis,  and  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  An  oblong  box  receptacle,  a  feu  inches  deep,  and 
lift  long,  with  draped  silk  crimson  ribbon,  and  filled  with 
crimson  Ranunculi,  .scarlet-crimson  Amarjdlis,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  top  flowers  were  a  yard  above  the  box,  which  was 
on  a  kand.  A  common  little  Orange  plant  in  fruit,  with  its  pot 
.shrouded  in  florists’  bass  material,  of  an  orange  shade,  A\as 
decidedly  effective.  Another  o-blong  box  was  nicely  filled  with 
an  Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  uhite  H.yacinths,  tall  Lily  of  the 
Valley  (along  the  back),  all  growing  plants,  and  having  trails  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  woven  along  the  front  of  them.  Three  Avhite 
bows  of  silk  ribbon  pinned  to  the  front  of  the  box  at  the  ends, 
and  one  in  the  centre,  further  carried  out  the  scheme.  Hie  use 
of  ribbons  to  assist  effect  is  always  a  part  of  the  London  florists 
arrangements.  A  sonipuhat  bare  and  scraggy  Lilac,  with'  lilac- 
tinted  flowers,  had  mauve-pink  ribbon  boivs  fastened  half-iva.v 
up  its  stems,  and  the  presentment  was  very  good  indeed,  and 
quite  admittable,  the  pot  being  likewise  covered  with  the  same 
sort  of  ribbon. — 1). 
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Summer  Roses. 

We  must  all  agree  with  “  J.  W.  ”  that  tastes  differ.  In  the 
arts,  such  as  literature,  music,  and  painting,  it  would  also  be 
agreed  that  there  are  high  and  refined,  because  educated,  tastes, 
and  those  that  are  low’  and  debased,  because  they  are  uneducated. 
Shall  we  say  that  the  same  holds  good  in  Roses?  That  anyone 
who  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  educating  himself  in 
this  special  subject  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  a  higher  taste 
than  one  who  is  “  only  a  amateur,  like,”  as  Mark  Twain  w’ould 
.say?  No,  I  think  not.  In  our  appreciation  of  flowers,  though 
societies  and  specialists  may  set  up  standards,  I  should  doubt 
whether  anyone  has  a  right  to  say  that  his  neighbour’s  affections 
are  set  upon  wrong  ideals.  “  J.  W.”  says  if  we  give  up  “  summer  ” 
Roses  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  dispense  with  some  of  the 
most  lovely  forms  of  climbing  Roses  we  possess.  He  instances 
“  Blairii  2  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Rambler  section,”  but 
Crimson  Rambler,  though  classed  as  a  summer  Rose,  certainly 
lasts  much  longer  in  flower  than  any  other  in  that  section. 

As  to  good  perpetual  climbers,  we  have  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
a  splendid  crimson,  sometimes  large  and  well  shaped  enough 
even  to  show  among  H.P’s,  and  so  perpetual  as  to  be  spoken 
of  as  ever-blooming,  even  in  the  United  States,  where  so  few’ 
Roses,  except  the  Teas  and  Chinas,  bloom  a  second  time  at  all. 
Also  Reve  d’Or,  strongest,  hardiest,  and  best  of  climbing 
Noisettes,  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  very  base,  and  a  good  per¬ 
petual,  especiallj’  if  some  of  the  superabundant  trusses  of  buds 
in  the  spring  be  removed  before  they  flower ;  and  a  few  others, 
not  enough,  or  good  enough,  I  grant ;  but  is  that  a  reason  for 
being  content  with  summer  climbers  because  they  are  “old 
favourites  ”  ?  Not  at  all,  I  say.  Of  course  I  may  not  be  right, 
but  my  taste  and  my  idea  lead  me  to  clamour  to  raisers  for  more, 
at  least  a,s  good,  or  better  if  possible,  than  those  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  The  perpetuals  are  actually  better  than  the  summer 
Roses  in  size,  shape,  and  colour ;  but  it  is  not  only  for  these 
causes  that  I  do  not  grow’  or  recommend  the  latter.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  is  that  I  have  but  a  limited  garden  (and  very  many 
must  be  in  the  same  position),  and  I  simply  cannot  afford  to  give 
board  and  lodging  to  tenants  which  will  give  me  only  a  fortnight’s 
return  in  the  whole  year.  During  that  fortnight  I  might  be  laid 
up,  or  neicsssarily  aw'ay,  and  so  miss  a  wdiole  year’.s  payment. 
Or  it  might  be  bad.wmather,  a  day  of  .steady  rain  just  w’hen  the 
blooms  are  just  out,  followed  by  a  couple  of  damp,  still,  muggy 
days;  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  plants  are  covered  with 
brown  rotting  balls — a  positive  eyesore,  and  the  plants  w’ould 
look  better  without  them.  But  it  is  no  use  cutting  them  off,  for 
you  w’ill  get  no  more  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.  And  so  I,  as  a 
practical  man,  have  as  my  “  favourites  ”  those  flowers  and  fruits 
which  W’ill  give  me  the  longest  return  for  “  board,  lodging,  and 
attendance.”  Roses,  from  midsummer  to  November;  Violets, 
from  September  to  April ;  Strawberries,  from  June  to  mid- 
October ;  Apples,  from  October  to  April.  Such  good  tenants  as 
these  will  be  my  favourites,  and  wall  certainly  have  their  choice 
of  my  best  apartments. 

And  .still  I  will  not  find  fault  w’ith  anyone  whose  tastes  and 
opinions  differ  from  mine  ;  what  I  did  find  fault  w’ith  in  “  H.  D.’s  ” 
first  letter  was  that  the“  summer  ”  Roses  were  not  named  as 
such,  and  that  a  reader  might  imagine  them  likely  to  give  return 
for  a  w’hole  summer  and  autnmn,  instead  of  for  two  or  three 
Aveeks  only.  If  “  H.  D.”  thinks  Adam  a  good  Tea  Rose,  very 
well;  but  rosarians  in  general  will  not  agree  with  him.  As  to 
Perle  des  Jardins,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in.  some  respects 
it  is  the  best  yellow’  garden  Rose  w’e  have,  but  that  does  not  at 
all  shoAv  that  it  is  “  satisfactory.”  I  think  it  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  What  then  ?  Mu.st  I  put  up  with  it  because  it  is  the 
be.st  W’e  have  ?  Not  at  all.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  common 
sense  of  the  legend  I  sometimes  see  in  .shops  of  a  certain  class — 
“If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it.”  All  horticul¬ 
turists  know  that  in  an  immense  number  of  instances  w’here 
there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  a  certain  improvement  in  any 
flow’er,  fruit,  or  vegetable,  supply  has  sooner  or  later  arrived. 
A  great  many  raisers  of  Ro.ses  are  working  towards  chance,  or 
fancy,  or  different  ideals.  Their  cu.stomers  should  let  them  know 
what  they  want.  A  good  yellow’  garden  Rose,  more  perpetual 
climbers  of  different  shades,  very  much  larger  and  thoroughly 
perpetual  single  Roses  with  conspicuous  and  brightly  coloured 
stamens,  and  of  extra  vigorous  growth,  and  so  on.  Let  us  always 
be  seeking  the  better,  in  methods,  materials,  and  results. 
“Upwards  and  onw’ards,”  as  good,  dear  Mr.  Fenn  .says. — 
W.  R.  Raillem. 


Striped  Roses. 

In  answ’er  to  ‘  T.  L.,”  page  193,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  new’ 
striped  show  Rose.  The  best  knoAvn  is  Pride  of  Reigate  (Paul 
and  Son,  1885).  It  is  a  sport  from  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  has 
often  been  show  n  in  good  classes ;  but  many  good  judges  Avould 
consider  it  disfigui’ing  to  a  stand  from  its  colour.  The  ground 
colour  is  crimson  w’ith  white  stripes.  York  and  Lancaster  has 
more  often  a  white  ground  with  red  stripes.  Merrie  England 
(Harknevss  and  Sons,  1897)  is  another  striped  sport  w’hich  seems 
to  have  met  w’ith  even  less  favonr ;  the  ground  colour  is  crimson 
striped  with  silvery  pale  pink,  and  sometimes  flaked  as  a  Car¬ 
nation.  There  may  be  several  other  striped  H.P.’s  extant  Avhich 
have  never  come  into  general  cultivation.  In  the  1898-9  cata¬ 
logue  of  Ketten  Freres,  Luxembourg,  w’hich  contains  1,754 
varieties  of  Roses,  I  find  six  or  seven  striped  H.P.  Roses  men¬ 
tioned,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  but  Pi'ide  of  Reigate. 
— W.  R.  Raillem. 

Forestry  in  Russia, 


Professor  Schw’appach,  of  the  Forest  School  of  Eberswalde, 
in  Prussia,  last  autumn  undertook,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Director  of  Russian  State  Forests,  an  extensive  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  of  Ru.ssian  fore,sts,  and  his  report  has  recently  appeared 
in  the  “  Zeit.  fiir  Forst  und  Jagd-Wesen.” 

The  total  extent  of  the  forests  of  Russia  in  Europe,  including 
Finland,  is  put  at  more  than  five  hundred  million  acres,  or 
‘thirty-three  per  cent',  of  the  total  surface  of  the  country.  The 
distribution  of  the  forests  is  extremely  unequal.  In  the  north 
there  are  wide'  regions  that  show  no  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  interruption  in  the  Avooded  surface,  whereas  in  the  south  the 
percentage  of  forest  land  is  hardly  greater  than  in  this  country, 
and  on  the  Steppes  it  is  even  less.  Of  the  total  forest  area,  the 
State  oAvns  considerably  more  than  half,  the  great  landlords 
about  a  quarter,  and  the  peasants,  communes,  &c.,  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

In  the  north  the  prevailing  species  are  Scots  Pine  and 
Spimce,  Avhile  Birch  and  Aspen  are  of  subordinate  importance, 
though  these  are-  much  in  evidence  along  the  lines  of  railway, 
where  the  Conifers  liave  often  been  e-xterminated  by  forest  fires. 
In  the  south.  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Lime  and  Sycamore  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  forests. 

In  Finland,  as  in  Scandinavia,  Professor  Sohwappach  observed 
that  the  Scots  Pine  has  a  habit  somew’hat  different  from  that 
Avhich  it  assumes  jn  Germany.  The  stem  is  straighter,  Avhile  the 
shape  of  the  crow’ii  .somew’hat  resembles  that  of  the  Spruce-.  The 
loAver  branches  die  off  sooner,  so  that  the  stems  are  strikingly 
clean  groAvn.  Professor  Mayr  has  also  called  attention  to  this 
state  of  things,  'and  attributes  the  earlier  death  of  dhe  lower 
branches  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  cold  climate  they  cannot  stand  so 
much  shading  as  is  the-  case  farther  south. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  that  in  Finland  the  Scots 
Pines  are  considerably  damaged  by  the  shepherds,  Avho  strip  off 
the  bark,  and  use  the  cambium  and  soft  bast  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Everything  is  done  on  a  large  scale  in  Ru.ssia.  ^  The-  main 
forest  divisions,  each  of  Avhich  is  placed  under  an  officer,  average 
over  150,000  acres  each,  w’hereas  the  corresponding  unit  in 
Germany  is  5,000  to  10,000  acres. 

Since  1895  a  rough  forest  survey  has  been  undertaken  in  this 
way,  that  rides  13ft  wide,  running  north  and  south  and  east  and 
w’est,  have  be-e-n  cut  through  the  forest.s,  so  that  the  w’hole  area 
has  been  laid  out  in  rectangles  of  nearly  20,000  acres  each.  In 
the  more  accessible  regions,  the  sub-division  has  been  carried 
somewhat  further.  By  traversing  these  rides,  and  taking  note 
of  the  character  of  the  timber  that  adjoins  them,  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  can  be  formed  of  th^  volume  of  the  grow’ing  stock. 

Growth  in  the  northern  regions  is  .slow’,  and  in  estimating 
the  prodmetive  capacity  of  Russian  for(«ts,  this  fact  has  to  be 
kept  carefully  in  vieiv.  Conifers  do  not  reach  a  useful  size 
under  150  years,  Avhile,  as  regards  height,  the  maximum  for 
the  Spruce  may  be-  put  at  90ft,  and  for  the  Scots  Pine  at  10ft 
less.  The  heavie.st  class  of  stems  is  Formed  by  trees  having  a 
diameter  at  brea.st  height  of  18in  to  30in,  and  of  this  class  there 
are  not  usually  more  than  one  or  two  specimens  on  an  acre. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  consists  of  much  smaller  stems,  of  which 
there  are  usually  about  fifty  to  sixty  per  acre.  An  averagei  crop 
at  the  felling  period  will  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  800  cubic  feet 
per  acre,  quarter-girth  measure. 

The  financial  returns  vary  eon.siderably,  but  in  the  north  it  is 
seldom  that  groAving  timber  fetches  more  than  Id.  per  cubic  foot, 
while  the  net  retnrn  per  acre  is  generally  below  6d.  In  the 
middle  and  south,  where  timber  is  scarce,  some  forests  giA’e  a 
net  income  of  £1  per  acre  or  more. 

The  Government  desire  an  extension  of  the  wooded  area  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and,  with  this  object  in  vieAv,  State 
nurseries,  some  up  to  200  acres  in  extent,  have  been  created, 
and  from  these  private  planters  are  supplied  AA’ith  young  trees. — 
(The  “North  British  Agriculturist.”)  '  . 
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R.H.S.,  Scientific  Committee,  Feb.  21. 

Present;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair);  Messr.s.  (iordon, 
liowle.s,  Shea,  Holmes.  Michael.  Saunders,  Massee,  Worsdell,  Douglas, 
Baker;  Drs.  Cooke  and  Bcndle ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  (!.  Henslow, 
lion.  see. 

Ghi-ysanthemum  diseased. — With  referenee  to  the  specimens  sent  to 
the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Michael  reported  that  there  were  only  one  or  two 
aphides,  but  sections  showed  abundance  of  eelworms,  which  had  caused 
the  injury. 

Crjpripedium  Fairrieanum  hybrids.  —  With  reference  to  the  fact 
that  hybrids  of  this  plant  refuse  to  cross  with  each  other,  Mr.  Jas. 
Douglas  sent  the  followdng  communication  on  the  subject;  ‘•Some 
remarks  were  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  on  crossing 
Cypripediums.  and  a  misunderstanding  arose  thereupon.  It  was 
stated  as  a  fact,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  statement  is 
correct,  that  hybrids  of  C.  Fairrieanum  will  not  cross  with  each 
other.  C.  Fairrieanum  is  a  very  scarce  plant  in  Britain  ;  except  a 
mall  plant  in  the 
collection  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  R.H.S. 

I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other.  Conse¬ 
quently,  hybridists 
are  anxious  to  obtain 
seedlings  with  as 

much  of  the  character 
of  this  scarce  a  ariety 
as  possible.  They 
have  made  many 
attempts  by  reeross- 
ing  the  C.  Fairrie¬ 
anum  hybrids  in 

existence,  but  have 
always  failed.  al¬ 

though  other  hybrid 
Cypripediums  will 
cross  w’ith  C.  Fairrie¬ 
anum.  For  instance, 

C.  oenanthum  super¬ 
bum  crossed  with  C. 

Fairrieanum  pro¬ 
duced  a  vei’y  scarce 
and  beautiful  variety, 

Baron  Schroder ;  C. 
vexillarium  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  crossing 
C.  barbatum  with  C. 

Fairrieanum,  and  this 
hybrid  on  being 
crossed  with  C.  bel- 
latulum  produced  C. 
bellatulo  -  vexillarium , 
but  C'.  vexillarium  was 
the  pollen  parent.  The 
object  of  bringing  this 
matter  before  the 
Scientific  Committee 
at  all  would  be  to 
ascertain  why,  if  other 
hybrid  Cypripediums 
Avill  cross  with  each 
other,  how  is  it  that 
C.  vexillarium  will  not 
cross  with  C.  Niobe, 
or  why  C.  .Juno  will 
not  cross  with  C.  Rose,  Pride  of  Reigate 

Arthurianum,  or  any 

other  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  C.  Fairrieanum  hybrids  may 
be  crossed  with  each  other?  The  pollen  is  potent  enough  if  used  on 
other  species  of  Cypripetliums.” 

Parasite  on  Daphne  mezeretim.  —  Di\  Clooke  sent  the  following 
report ; — “  The  mould  on  twigs  of  Daphne  viezereiim,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  consists  of  dense  tufts  of  Polyactis,  with  coloured  hyphm 
and  elliptical  spores,  probably  Polyactis  cana.  In  each  instance  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  wound  in  the  bark,  upon  whicb  the  mould 
became  established,  but  originally  it  Avas  saprophytic  in  its  habits, 
lake  others  of  the  genus,  it  may  become  parasitic,  but  in  this  instance 
there  is  no  indication  of  its  having  injured  the  plant  whilst  sound, 
but  to  have  attached  itself  to  Avounds  already  existent.” 

Arctic  garden  at  Kew. — An  extract  from  the  “Times”  Avas  sent 
by  the  Editor  of  the  “  Cold  Storage  and  lee  Trades  Review,”  in  AA’hich 
t  Avas  suggested  that  an  “Arctic  house”  should  be  formed  at  Kcav, 

“  Avherein  dwarf  WilloAvs  and  other  ciArious  vegetation  of  the  Polar 
regions  might  be  seen  associated  Avith  some  pretty  effects  of  snOAv 
and  ice,  AA'bich  might  be  pi’oduced  in  summer.”  It  Avas  observed  by 
the  committee  that  Arctic  plants  groAV  better  in  temperate  climates 
than  in  the  Arctic  regions,  as  Papaver  nudicanle,  Avhich  is  found  in 
Spitzbergen,  and  that  many  of  them  are  noAv  groAving  in  Kbav  Gardens, 
so  that  the  addition  of  a  “  cold  house  ”  Avould  be  superfluous. 


blenders  Principles  applied  to  CaL.nthe  hybrids. — Captain  Hurst 
sent  the  following  communication  on  this  subject ; — “  With  reference 
to  the  hybrids  C.  X  Oakwood  Ruby  and  -C.  x  Sibyl,  sent  to  the  last 
meeting  liy  Mr.  Chapman,  and  to  his  expression  of  opinion  that  they 
‘prove  the  inapplicability  of  Mendel’s  Daws  to  Orchids.’  If  the 
pedigree  of  these  two  hybrids  is  correctly  recorded  in  Mr.  Chapman’s 
notes,  it  seems  ipiite  clear  that  avc  liaA’e  in  them  a  typical  Meiidelian 
case,  and  that  Mr.  Cliapman’s  opinion  to  the  contrary  must  lie  due  to 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  Mendelian  principles.  According  to  Mr. 
Chapman’s  notes,  C.  x  OakAvood  Ruby  (Avith  darkly  coloured  rtoAvers) 
and  tk  x  Bibyl  (with  pure  Avhite  floAvers)  Avere  raised  from  the  same 
capsule  Avith  the  folloAving  pedigree,  Avhich,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
1  IniA'c  reduced  to  Mendelian  terms  : — 

( r.  rosei  X  C.  vestita  A  =  C.  x  Veitchi  wars. 

First'ffeneration  J.  Rose  x  AVhite  j  =  I.igLt  rose  to  deep  rose-c innire. 

I  Dominant  x  Recessive)  =  D.R. 

Secnnil  generation. x  R.  =  1  D.R.  +  1  R. 

Third  generation  to  siventh  generation. — D.R.  x  D.R.  =  ID  +  2  P.E.  4-  1  R^ 

In  this  ease,  therefore  by  continued  selection  of  the  darkest  D.R.’s 

in  each  gencraticn, 
the  seventh  genera¬ 
tion  produces  the 
darkest  variety,  C.  x 
<  lakAvood  Ruby  (D.R.), 
and  also  the  pure 
Avhite  C.  X  Sibyl  (R.), 
which  is  in  strict 
accordance  Avith  the 
Mendelian  expecta¬ 
tion.  Further,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mendelian 
principles,  C.  X  Oak- 
Avood  Ruby,  being  an 
impure  Dominant 
(D.R.),  should,  Avhen 
self-fertilised,  con¬ 
tinue  to  throAV  dark 
forms,  rose  forms, 
Av'iite  forms,  and  all 
intermediate  colours ; 
Avliile  C.  X  Sibyl,  if  a 
pure  Recessive  Avhen 
self-fertilised,  should 
throAV  idiites  only. 
Here,  then,  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  Mr. 
Chapman.  Avith  his 
Avell  knoAA’n  emltmal 
skill  and  his  OakAVOod 
advantages,  to  test 
Meadcl’s  principles  by 
actual  experiment.” 

Alcohol  from  sew- 
diist. — Mr.  A.  Rick- 
mann  Avrote  to  inqi;ire 
for  information  as  the 
probable  cause  of  the 
tlifference  in  the  be¬ 
ll  iviour  of  pine  and 
oak  Avood  saAvdust  ini 
Europe  and  America  . 
J’he  process  of  tl  e 
manufacture  of  alec- 
h  j1  from  it  being  iden¬ 
tical,-  the  result  Avas 
that  40  per  cent,  less 
of  alcohol  Avas  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  U.S.  than 
at  Aix-la-Chap.‘l!e. 
The  names  of  the  trees  of  AA’hich  the  Avcod  Avas  employed  Avere  i  ot 
mentioned,  but  the  Committee  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Rickmann  s  sugg(  stioi  , 
that  “the  American  Avood  must  be  in  its  cemponent  parts  c'.ifftrdt 
from  Avood  groAvn  in  Europe,  in  a  similar  manner  as  American  Win  at 
is  different  from  English  Wdieat.”  The  cause  of  the  difference  coi  Id 
onlv  be  disroA'ered  by  separate  analysis  and  experimental  tests. 

Cyclamen  monstrous. — Mr.  A.  Sutton  sent  a  plant  Avith  one  cr  (avo 
of  the  floAvers  having  a  foliaceous  bract  beloAV  it,  a  not  uncemmen. 
occurrence,  inquii'ing  it  it  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated.  IMr.  Gordoiv 
observed  that  he  found  a  considerable  percentage  of  seeds  laisi  c^ 
from  floAvers  thus  provided  Avith  a  leafy  bract  Avere  reproduced,  but 
if  it  Avere  cultiA'ated,  as  Mr.  Sutton  observes,  “  one  ffoAver  stem  avouUI 
give  an  almost  perfect  buttonhole  of  a  floAvcr  and  leaf  together.  ’ 

Carnation  cuttings  dying. — Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  sent  some  cuttings, 
the  upper  part  of  them  dying.  The  cause  Avas  pronounced  to  be  tlu; 
hard  stem  (not  sufficiently  herbaceous),  Avhich  resulted  in  insufficient 
root  action.  The  damp  Aveather  had  possibly  encouraged  leafy  groAvth. 
so  that  the  main  shoot  Avas  drained  of  its  supply  of  sap.  There  Avas 
no  disease  present. 

Conifers. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  large  series  of  cones  of  various 
species,  explaining  their  histoi-ical  localities  and  other  details.  A  vote 
of  thanks  Avas  uiven  for  his  interesting  communicaticn. 


(See  “  Striped  Roses.” 
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Winter-flowering  Carnations. 


Tho.se  wlio  are  in  the  habit  of  inserting  large  numbers  of 
cuttings  of  winter-flowering  Carnations  during  the  present  month 
should  try  the  plan  of  rooting  them  on  a  dung  bed,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  The  temperature  of  an  ordinary  propa¬ 
gating  house  is  often  a  little  too  high,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  many  of  the  cuttings  fail  to  root  unless  the  stock  plants 
have  been  given  extra  heat  for  a  few  weeks  before  the  cuttings 
are  taken,  and  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do  this.  A  two- 
light  frame  placed  over  a  freshly  made  hotbed  in  the  open  air 
will  accommodate  hundreds  of  plants,  and  with  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  90  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  will  root.  As  soon  as  the, 
rank  heat  of  the  frame  has  passed  off  cover  the  manure  with  Gin 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  sawdmst.  Insert  the  cuttings  around  the 
edges  of  well-drained  pots  4in  or  oin  in  diameter,  using  a  com¬ 
post  formed  of  equal  parts  light  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sharp  sand.  Water  thoroughly  througli  a  rose,  so 
as  to  settle  the  soil  firmly  around  the  cuttings.  If  the  pots  are 
then  plunged  to  within  an  inch  of  their  rims  in  the  frame  but 
little  attention  is  necessary  till  tliej'  are  ready  for  potting  off.  I 
usually  leave  a  ‘‘  chink  ”  of  air  on  the  frame  constantly,  at  the 
back,  to  prevent  condensation  of  moLsture.  During  fro.sty 
nights  the  lights  should,  of  coui’se,  be  covered  with  mats  or  other 
protecting  material. — D.  W. 


Apple  Growing  in  Small  Gardens. 

For  realising  a  quick  return  from  young  plantations  of  Apple 
trees  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  there  is  nothing  to  .surpass 
or  equal  the  Fngli.sh  Paradise  stock.  With  careful  cultivation 
the_  very  finest  Apples  can  be  produced  on  such  trees,  and  most 
varieties  grow  vigorou.sly  on  the  stock  named.  On  the  other 
varieties  of  Paradise  I  have  found  that  it  takes  a  much  longer 
time  to  build  uij  trees  into  any  considerable  size,  and  that  for 
some  of  the  weaker  and  most  free-bearing  varieties,  sucli  as 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and 
otheefs,  it  is  simply  useless.  With  any  amount  of  feeding  they  get 
stunted,  and  make  next  to  no  growth,  being  smothered  with 
fruit  buds,  which,  if  they  set  a  crop,  mostly  fall  off  prematurely 
in  a  worthless  condition.  I  would  recommend  that  the  varieties 
referred  to  be  never  grafted  on  any  .stock  but  the  Apple  stock. 
Even  under  such  circumstances  they  come  very  early  into  a 
bearing  state. 

It  is  a  great  pitj-  that  those  growers  who  have  only  small 
spaces  of  ground  available  for  Apple  culture  are  not  more 
generally  aware  of  the  good  qualities  of  bush  and  cordon  trees  on 
the  Paradise  stock  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Chab.  A  few 
trees  on  the  latter,  by  the  time  they  are  in  full  bearing  render 
so  much  ground  useless  for  other  crops,  that  one  sees  on  every 
hand  how  unde.sirable  they  are  in  the  gardens  of  the  villa  and 
cottage.  And  the  quickness  of  the  return  and  the  immunity 
from  being  destroyed  by  Avinds  that  is  obtained  by  smaller  tree's 
is  a  matter  of  groat  moment. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  bushes  and  cordons 
on  the  Paradise  stock  more  feeding  and  care  is  required.  The 
ground  should  be  in  good  order  to  begin  with,  and  when  the 
plants  come  into  free  bearing  more  feeding  is  necessary  than 
would  be  good  for  trees  on  the  Crab  for  a  number  of  years  after 
planting.  The  Paradise  forms  more  surface  roots,  and  in  dry 
climates  and  seasons  when  bearing  freely  they  require  to  be  well 
mulched  rvith  horse  manure,  if  possible,  and  are  vastly  benefited 
with  a  few  thorough  Avaterings  of  licfuid  manure,  or  some  artificial 
manure.  Of  course,  any  trees  shoAving  a  tendency  to  make 
strong  groAvth  should  be  more  abundantly  fed. 

For  small  gardens  I  can  A’ery  strongly  recommend  upright 
cordons  in  straight  lines  planted  2ft  apart  in  the  roAvs.  They 
are  easily  supported  by  a  feAv  upright  stakes  at  intervals  of  6ft  or 
8ft,  Avith  a  top  rail  to  Avhich  the  trees  are  tied,  and  are  so  steadily 
fixed  that  no  storm  can  move  them  or  shake  off  a  single  fruit. 
The  roAvs  of  upright  trees  I  much  prefer  to  training  them 
horizontally  near  the  ground.  The  uprights  are  much  less  in 
the  Avay.  Planted  and  trained  in  the  Avay  recommended  they  are 
easily  mulched  and  Avatered,  and  they  produce  splendid  fruit, 
provided  the  trees  are  not  closely  pinched  in  summer  or  pruned 
in  Avinter.  Such  curtailment  of  foliage  soon  Aveakens  the  trees, 
and  they  are  capable  of  manufacturing  sufficient  food  to  bring 
a  good  crop  of  fine  Apples  to  maturity.  In  fact,  the  close  annual 
pruning  of  Apples,  cA-en  in  large  gardens,  aaIucIi  has  been  found 


necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  Avithin  circumscribed  bounds, 
.sooner  or  later  proves  tlie  ruin  of  the  trees.  And  if  eA'er  this 
country  is  to  be  successful  in  competition  Avith  the  groAvers  of 
other  more  favoured  countries,  it  must  be  chiefly  from  lai'ge 
trees  on  the  Crab  stock,  and  not  subject  to  being  shorn  eAmry 
year  into  mere  stumps  Avith  the  pruner,  but  Avith  freedom  of 
growth  in  a  thinly  disposed  condition  as  is  necessarj'  Avithin  the 
AA  alls  of  mixed  gardens. — D.  Thomson. 


Autocrat  Pi  a. 

This  variety  has,  I  know,  frequently  received  a  fair  meed  of 
praise  for  its  good  cjfualities  as  a  late  sort.  I  have  grown  it  for 
some  years,  and  have  discarded  the  taller  groAving  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
in  its  favour ;  this  last  Avith  Alderman,  Late.st  of  All,  and  Walker’s 
Perijetual,  have  all  been  tried,  and  for  vigorous  clean  groAvth — 
free  from  mildcAA’ — and  continuous  bearing,  they,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  are  all  surpassed  by  Autocrat  for  a  late  soAving.  It 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  2ft  le.ss  in  height  than  some 
of  the  Amrieties  named. — Provincial. 


Cucumflers  luk^i  of  York  and  Dickson’s  Excelsior. 

May  I  be  alloAved  to  say  a  word  for  tAvo  Amrieties  of  Cucumbers 
Avhich  I  have  found  most  excellent  for  their  handsome  fruit  and 
long  period  of  bearing?  These  two  varieties  are  Duke  of  York 
and  Dickson’s  Excelsior.  From  my  memoranda  for  1902,  from 
April  10  to  September  28,  I  cut  over  600  good  fruit  from  these 
tAvo  kinds  alone.  They  were  planted  in  tAvo  beds  holding  seven 
plants  each,  and  the  first  lot  of  plants  Avere  cut  out  in  July,  and 
a  second  lot  planted  from  5in  pots,  AAhich  soon  came  into  bear¬ 
ing,  making  fourteen  plants  for  the  number  of  fruit  I  have 
stated.  I  also  had  tAAm  similar  beds  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and. 
Lockie’s  Perfection  in  another  house,  but  I  find  that  they  did  not 
giAm  half  the  number  of  fruit  as  the  first  tw  o  mentioned,  although 
they  had  precisely  the  same  treatment,  .soil,  &c.  Duke  of  York 
Cucumbers  come  about  18in  long,  and  Excelsior  20in,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  2ft. — Geo.  Hockney,  AVick,  Littlehampton. 

A  Country  Flower  and  Poultry  Show. 

The  committee  of  the  Far  Forest  Flower  and  Poultry  Show 
AA'ill  this  year  have  their  annual  show'  on  a  Wednesday  in  August, 
to  enable  their  friends  from  Kidderminster  and  BeAvdley  to  Ausit 
it.  In  return  they  AA'ish  to  give  prizes  (open  to  a  ten  mile  radius) 
for  collections  of  A'egetables,  floAvers,  and  fruit,  some  .smaller 
classes  open  to  Avorking  men  in  the  same  radius,  and  classes  in 
the  poultry  shoAv  also  open  to  ten  miles.  But  if  they  are  to  do 
so  they  mu.st  depend  on  outside  support,  and  I  therefore  venture 
to  a.sk  the  support  of  those  of  your  readers  Avho  are  interested, 
conditional  if  desired,  and  AA'e  shall  also  be  very  glad  if  they 
Avill  send  us  a  guarantee  for  a  small  amount.  We  cannot  finally 
print  schedules  until  w'e  know  Avhat  funds  Ave  shall  have.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  Avith  me  that  sIioavs  conducted  on  the  lines  of  ours 
do  a  va.st  amount  of  good,  and  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any 
assistance. — G.  F.  Eyre,  Far  Forest  Vicarage,  Rock,  S.O., 
Worcestershire. 


Leal  Soil  for  Orchids. 

Noav  that  potting  operations  will  be  in  full  SAving,  a  fcAV 
remarks  on  the  value  of  leaf  soil  as  a  compost  for  Orchids  may 
be  of  benefit  to  .some  of  your  readers.  During  the  last  two 
years  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  but  there  are 
.some  Avho  do  not  take  to  its  use  very  kindly,  and  there  are  also 
a  fcAv  AA’ho  have  recommended  groAA’ing  Orchids  in  nothing  else 
but  leaf  soil.  I  liaA'e  neA'er  used  it  alone,  but  har-e  found  that 
a  good  many  genera  of  Orchids,  namely,  Cattleyas,  Lselias, 
Cypripediums,  Dendrobes,  '  Coelogynes,  Calanthes  (and  also 
Anthuriums  and  Nepenthe.s)  thrive  in  a  comiiost  that  has  a 
large  amount  of  leaf  soil  in  it,  auz.,  one  iiart  each  of  leaf  soil, 
fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  and  also  some  broken  charcoal.  In 
advising  leaf  soil  I  mean  tliat  to  be  obtained  from  good  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves.  In  iireparing  the  compo.st,  rub  the  leaf  soil 
through  a  4in  sieA'e  and  jiass  the  fine  stuff  through  the  iin.  The 
rough  portion  only  should  be  used  for  Orchids;  the  fine  Avill 
come  in  for  other  kinds  of  plants  that  do  not  require  such  an 
open  compost.  After  ])otting,  careful  Avatering  is  needed,  and 
use  a  fine-rosed  can,  merely  moistening  the  comiiost,  till  the 
roots  are  active,  Avhen  wmter  may  be  increased.  I  have  found 
Calanthes  to  do  AA’ell  in  the  same  material,  Avith  a  good  spriidvling 
of  dried  cowdung  added.  Oncidiums,  Oclontoglossums,  Vandas, 
and  Aerides  also  delight  in  a  free  use  of  leaf  soil  AA'ith  careful 
treatment.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  favour  us  Avith 
their  aucaa’s. — Geo.  Hockney. 
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Book  on  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

In  your  issue  of  January  22,  1903,  page  83,  A.  D.  Webster 
states  that  there  are  still  a  few  copies  of  “Webster’s  Ornamental 
Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs”  second  edition  for  dispo.sal.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  through  your  paper,  or  otherwise,  where 
I  can  obtain  a  copy,  and  the  price  of  same  post-paid  to  this 
country?  [Will  Mr.  Webster  please  reply? — Ed.] — Frederic 
W.  Adams,  The  Distilleries,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.S.A. 

Schedule  of  the  Sheffield  Horticultural  Society. 

AVhile  I  thank  you  for  your  reference  to  our  schedule,  you  will, 

I  am  sure,  permit  me  to  point  out  that  you  have  not  done  us 
justice,  and  the  statement  that  we  “  offer  £5  10s.  as  first  for  a 
group, of  plants”  is  rather  misleading.  True,  in  class  18  the 
first  prize  is  £5  10s.,  but  in  class  1  we  offer  £12  as  first  for  a 
group  of  plants,  the  total  being  £36  lOs.  in  the  two  classes;  we 
also  offer  over  £20  in  value  for  Roses.  As  tho  paragraph  has 
already  attracted  local  attention  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  will 
kindly  correct  in  your  next  issue. — W.  Lewendon,  Secretary. 

Gardening  Presentation. 

Mr.  Alfred  Chas.  W^ood,  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jos.  T. 
Eltringham,  East  Garth,  Westoe,  South  Shields,  completed  his 
twenty-one  years’  seiwice  as  head  gardener,  and  Mrs.  Eltringham 
and  family  have  presented  him  with  a  gold  hunting  watch,  and 
with  a  suitable  inscription  thereon.  Mr.  A.  C.  Wood  has  also 
been  twenty-one  years  on  the  Staging  Committee  of  the  South 
Shields  and  Northern  Counties  Chrysanthemum  Society.  He  is 
well  known,  highly  respected,  and  comes  from  an  old  gardening 
family,  his  father  having  been  for  many  years  head  gardener 
to  the  late  Lord  Ravensworth  at  his  London  hou.se. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  second  meeting  of  Liverpool  gardeners  and  friends  in  aid 
of  this  worthy  charitj^  is  to  be  held  in  the  Bear’s  Pan  Restaurant 
on  Friday,  March  20.  LTp  to  the  present  we  have  a  great  amount 
of  .sympathy  extended,  and  whatever  the  committee  can  do  in  the 
matter  of  making  the  second  annual  smoking  concert  a  great 
success  is  being  done.  As  usual  the  trade  is  giving  every  sup- 
Ijort,  and  the  committee  are  more  than  fortunate  in  securing  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  W.  Watson  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P., 
as  chairman.  He  is  certain  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  those 
present,  and  the  gardeners  are  equally  determined  to  do  their 
level  best  to  send  up  a  subscription  worthy  of  the  name  of  Liver¬ 
pool  citizens.  It  is  a  great  object,  and  for  that  reason  should 
receive  the  sympathy  of  all  present. — R.  P.  R. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  aird  flower  show  of  the  Ro’yal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.,  at  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“Natural  Selection  v.  Adaptation”  will  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  24,  103  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being 
Baron  Anthony  de  Worms,  Sir  John  Dick.son-Poynder,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Lady  Allen,  Lady  Cunliffe,  Lady  Constance  Ryder,  Lady 
Edwards,  Lady  Smyth,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chas.  Trotter,  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Parry-Evans,  making  a  total  of  323  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  At  the  Society’s  fortnightly  exhi¬ 
bition  on  March  24  special  prizes  will  be  offered  by  the  Royal 
Bulb-growing  Society  of  Haarlem  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  as 
follows: — 120  Hyacinths  in  pots  (one  bulb  in  each  pot),  in  not 
less  than  forty  varieties,  and  not  more  than  three  pots  of  any 
one  variety,  open,  first  prize  £7,  second  prize  £5,  third  prize  £3  ; 
100  pots  of  Tulips  (three  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  pot),  to 
include  fifty  varieties  at  least,  and  not  more  than  tivo  pots  of 
any  one  variety,  open,  first  prize  £4,  second  prize  £3,  third 
prize  £2.  At  least  six  days’  notice  must  be  given  of  intention 
to  compete. 


Weather  in  the  North. 

There  has  been  little  improvement  in  tho  weather  of  tho 
preceding  week,  wind  and  rain  being  the  features  of  tho  past  one. 
Some  of  tho  nights  were  extremely  .stormy.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th  ult.,  and  again  on  Monday  morning,  there  was  a  slight 
touch  of  frost.  The  latter  day  brought  .slight  showers  of  sleet, 
and  was  very  dull  and  cold. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Our  Spring  Number. 

The  next  issue  of  tho  Journal  includes  the  sixteen  page 
supplement,  which  will  be  illustrated  on  nearly  every  sheet,  and 
will  contain  a  variety  of  exceedingly  interesting  articles.  These 
have  been  clmsen  with  the  fundamental  object  of  being  of  prac¬ 
tical  service  to  our  readers,  and  those,  like  the  descriptive  article 
on  Hopetoun  Gardens,  or  the  brief  memoir  of  John  Evelyn,  serve 
an  undoubtedly  useful  purpose  even  though  they  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  cultural  data.  Besides  the  articles  advertised  by  the 
publisher,  there  will  be  others,  and  notably  one  on  “  Gardening 
in  the  Transvaal,”  Avhich  may  contain  matter  of  good  cheer  to 
many  a  young  gardener  struggling  at  homo  here.  It  would  be 
well  for  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  the  paper  sent  to 
them  direct  from  this  office,  to  ensure  a  copy  of  the  issue  of 
March  12  by  notification  to  their  newsagent. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  month  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Heath,  was  1.58in,  being  0.41in  below  the  average.  The 
Keaviest  fall  was  0.68in  on  the  27th;  rain  fell  on  eleven  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  o9deg  on  the  20th,  the  minimum 
24deg  on  the  18th ;  mean  maximum  49.03deg,  mean  minimum 
38deg,  mean  temperature  43.51,  which  is  5.73deg  above  tho 
average.  The  mildest  Februaiy  in  a  fifteen  years’  record,  and 
is  2deg  above  the  average  for  March  of  the  same  period.  Very 
little  rain  fell  until  the  22nd,  and  the  soil  was  so  dry  that  wo 
sowed  Onions  on  the  20th,  which  is  a  fortnight  earlier  than  we 
have  been  able  to  of  late  years.  Everything  is  too  forward  for 
the  time  of  year.  Rhubarb  is  fit  for  use,  with  simply  the  usual 
slight  covering  of  litter.  Lent  Lilies  in  sheltered  places  are  in 
bloom,  and  Primroses  are  as  plentiful  as  at  the  end  of  March. 
— R.  I. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  iTvssooiaticn. 

A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  by  the  members  of  the 
above  Association  at  their  last  fortnightly  meeting,  when  Mr. 
W.  Townsend,  of  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  Wellington  College 
Station,  gave  a  paper  entitled  “  A  Berkshire  Garden  in  Summer,” 
illustrated  with  limelight  views.  Of  course,  the  garden  dealt 
with  was  that  under  Mr.  Townsend’s  charge,  and  which  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  outdoor  flowers.  The  visitors  were,  so  to  speak, 
shown  the  principal  features,  which  were  the  Roses,  Lilies, 
Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Ac.,  which  bloom  profusely  here.  Tho 
slides  were  run  through  the  .second  time  so  as  to  'enable  the 
members  to  ask  questions,  and  needless  to  say  the  opportunity 
was  taken  great  advantage  of.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of  The  Gardens, 
Danesfield,  Marlow,  made  a  .splendid  exhibit  of  tho  Sutton 
Variegated  Kale,  .staging  about  three  dozen  heads,  each  showing 
two  or  more  di.stinct  colours  of  every  conceivable  shade.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer  and  exhibitor. 

Chester  Paxton  Society. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Colwyn 
Bay,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Outdoor  Culture  of  the  Vine.” 
in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  John  Wynne,  of  Rowton.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Mr.  Taylor  .said  there  were  many  localities  in  Cheshire  and  North 
Wales  where  Vines  could  bo  profitably  cultivated  out  of  doors, 
provided  they  were  planted  in  a  south  or  south-west  aspect,  on 
good  loamy  land  with  a  dry  subsoil,  and  proper  cultural  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  them.  Apart  from  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  \  ine 
culture  out  of  doors,  Mr.  Taylor  said  it  was  of  a  much  moie 
ornamental  character  than  many  plants  at  pre.sent  seen  on 
garden  and  cottage  walls,  and  he  advised  his  hearers  very 
strongly  to  give  it  a  trial,  if  only  on  a  small  scale.  An  animated 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Barnes.  Eaton  Gardens,  Mi. 
John  Weaver,  Christlcton  Hall,  and  others  took  part;  and  the 
meeting  elosed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor. 
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Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

Tlie  rainfall  hero  for  Fobrnary,  1903,  was  lin,  and  for 
February,  1902,  l.SOin  ;  the  maximum  temperature  for  February, 
1903,  was  59deg  on  the  20th,  and  the  minimum  21deg  on  the  17th  ; 
the  maximum  for  February,  1902,  was  54deg  on  the  27th  and  28th, 
and  the  minimum  14deg  on  the  loth.  There  were  seven  rough 
days  during  February,  1903,  viz.,  on  the  8th,  21st,  22nd,  23rd, 
24th,  25th,  and  26th;  a  foggy,  dull  day  on  the  16th;  and  heavy 
hailstorm  on  the  26th.  We  are  situated  close  to  the  banks  of 
tile  River  Thames,  which  is  rising  rapidly. — G.  G. 

The  Weather. 

The  abnormally  warm  .sunny  weather  recently  experienced 
has  given  us  a  taste  of  real  spring,  and  the  hands  and  brains  of 
gardeners  generally  are  pretty  busy  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
season.  Most  of  us  have  grave  fears  of  the  ultimate  result  when 
vegetation  is  so  far  advanced  by  the  end  of  February,  as  tho.se 
ruthless  spring  frosts  speedily  dash  to  the  ground  high  liopes  and 
expectations.  It  may  be,  however,  that  for  once  we  are  to  be 
favoured  with  a  really  genial,  as  well  as  early,  spring.  We  should 
have  something  standing  to  our  credit  in  regard  to  weather  to 
atone  for  the  sunless  skies  of  la.st  year,  let  us  hope  we  shall  be 
paid  in  full  during  the  present  year  of  grace. — H. 

A  Substitute  for  Dishorning.  ' 

Dishorned  cattle  can  be  managed  and  fattened  with  greater 
facility  than  horned  animals,  and  can  be  conveyed  by  sea  or 
land  with  less  danger  of  injury.  They  are  worth  from  10s.  to 
15s.  per  head  more  than  horned  cattle.  The  practice  of  di.s- 
horning  cattle  by  sawing  off  inflicts  great  pain  upon  the  animals, 
but  there  is  a  method  of  preventing  the  growth  of  the  horns 
by  the  application  of  caustic  potash  to  the  horn-bud  of  young 
calves.  It  is  done  thus: — Clip  the  hair  from  the  top  of  the  horn 
when  the  calf  is  from  two  tO'  five  days  old.  Slightly  moisten  the 
end  of  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  with  water  or  saliva,  and  rub 
the  tip  of  each  horn  firmly  with  the  potash  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  minute.  The  horns  should  be  treated  in  this  way  from  two 
to  four  times  at  intervals  of  five  minutes.  If  a  little  blood  appears 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  another  very  slight  rubbing  with 
the  potash- — (Board  of  Agriculture.) 

February. 

The  weather  of  this  month  was  in  many  respects  ijhenomenal. 
The  rainfall  in  the  Hamilton  di.strict  has  been  nearly  7in,  a  re¬ 
cord  which  must  exceed  that  of  any  February  for  many  years. 
Gales  and  high  winds  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  month  with 
remarkable  persistence,  and  few  were  the  days  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  settled  or  that  sunshine  cheered  the  face  of  Nature. 
The  temperature  was  high  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  only  on 
three  occasions  was  there  any  appearance  of  frost,  and  then  but 
a  few  degrees.  The  closing  days  of  the  month  were  severe,  but 
perhaps  not  so  very  much  so  as  farther  south.  February  “  Fill 
Dyke  with  black  or  white  ”  is  certainly  true  with  the  black 
tjuantity,  at  any  rate  here,  for  ditches,  streams,  and  rivers  have 
had  their  greatest  capacities  taxed.  In  truth,  few  people  will 
be  sorry  for  the  departure  of  a  month  wdrich,  on  the  whole,  i^ro- 
duced  so  little  to  animate  Nature  or  cheer  the  heart  of  man.  It 
was  not  so  always  with  Februarius,  as  the  Romans  called  this 
inonth.  We  find  that  previous  to  Numa,  the  Roman  calendar 
did  riot  include  it  among  the  ten  months  of  which  the  ancient 
Romulian  year  consisted.  In  the  reign  of  Numa,  January  and 
February  were  added  to  the  year,  so  that  then  February  w'as  the 
closing  month  of  the  year — the  ancient  year  began  in  March. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  “Februalia”- — (februum,  literally  a 
purgative) — a  great  sacrificial  festival  held  about  the  15th  for  the 
purification  of  the  people  from  the  sins  and  crimes  of  the  year. 
Like  all  the  Roman  months  Februarius  had  its  share  of  festivals. 
A  very  pretty  one  was  the  “  Dii  Manes,”  which  lasted  for  several 
days.  The  closing  days  of  this  festival  were  devoted  to  feasts 
of  peace  and  love  among  friends  and  relatives  to  atone  for  any 
(|uarrels  or  differences  that  might  have  occurred  during  the  year. 
How  commendable  and  beautiful  is  such  a  spirit  in  any  people ! 
Can  we  to-day,  notwithstanding  our  superior  privileges  and  pre¬ 
sumptions,  not  afford  to  emulate  a  similar  attitude  to  one 
another,  when  truly  “  man’s  inhumanit3’  te  man  ”  would  bid  fair 
to  be  expunged  from  the  social  calendar? — D.  C. 


“One  and  All”  Gardening,  1903. 

The  eighth  issue  of  this  very  popular  annual  has  reached  a. 
circulation  of  80,000  as  stated  by  the  publi.shers,  and  is  as  full  of 
varied  information  on  gardening  topics  as  any  little  book  can 
well  be.  Mr.  Owen  Greening,  as  editor,  has  enlisted  the  help  of 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Iggulden,  T.  W.  Sanders,  Richard  Dean,  and 
D.  S.  Fish,  so  that  what  is  from  their  pens  can  be  relied  on  as 
sound  advice.  There  are  numerous  letters  from  distinguished 
persons  appreciative  of  gardens  and  gardening,  and  the  work 
teems  with  illustrations,  many  of  them  from  Mr.  Fish’s  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  all  there  are  200  pages,  yet  the  paper-bound  edition 
only  costs  2d. !  Copies  on  art  paper,  and  bound,  can  also  be 
secured.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  Limited,  92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

Bryophyllum  calycinum. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  figure  the  inflbrescence  of  this  green¬ 
house  succulent  plant  (Crassulacese)  with  one  of  its  tripartite, 
crenated  leaves.  The  leafstalk  was  tied  to  the  flower  stem,  and 
appears  as  one  and  the  same  wdth  the  latter,  but  this  impression 
is  incorrect ;  the  leaves  are  quite  separately  produced.  Our 
specimen  was  recently  sent  for  name  by  a  correspondent  who  had 
his  plant,  he  tells  us,  from  Madeira.  It  is  a  subject  of  some 
interest  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  plantlets  on  the 
edges  of  the  smooth  fleshy  leaves,  and  can  be  propagated  by 
severing  these  little  plants.  The  papyraceous  calyx  envelopes  the 
corolla ;  is  tinted  rose-purple  at  its  base,  but  is  otherwise  of  a 
creamy  shade,  and  very  effective  during  the  period  of  its 
flowmring.  It  seems  to  endure  a  long  time,  for  w'e  have  had 
flowers  by  us  for  three  weeks  in  presentable  condition.  Drooping 
as  they  do,  and  so  sweetly  coloured,  they  are  highly  ornamental. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3rd  inst.  A 
very  lai-ge  number  of  members  were  present.  After  routine 
business  and  the  election  of  new  members,  the  secretary  read 
a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  of  Dublin,  entitled  “  The 
Gardener  as  a  Man.”  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention,  and  delighted  the  large  audience.  It  was  full  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  beautifully  expressed,  and  many  valuable  hints  were 
given  to  the  young  men  present  to  go  on  ever  educating  them¬ 
selves  for  the  highest  attainable  positions  n't  his  profession.  We 
hope  to  refer  to  the  paper  on  a  further  occasion.  Exhibits  :  The 
table  was  gay  with  exhibits  of  spring  flowmrs  of  high  culture  and 
excellence.  Mr.  McHattie  exhibited  from  the  Public  Gardens 
beautiful  pans  of  Daffodils,  splendidly  grown,  early  Tulips,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  exhibited  wmll 
grown  plants  of  Primula  sinensis  of  a  very  beautiful  strain.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  exhibited  two  very  pretty  pots 
of  Primula  floribunda ;  Mrs.  Algie  sent  some  beautiful  Violets 
from  Ireland. 


Meteoroloiical  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Temperature  of 
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*3 

At 
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At 
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At 
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Q 

Dry 

Bulb. 
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43 

03 

bo 

S 

43 

03 

<D 

o 
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Sunday  ...22 

S.W. 

deg. 

47-6 

deg. 

46-2 

deg. 

54-4 

deg. 

42-8 

Ins. 

0  09 

deg. 

45T 

deg. 

44-9 

deg. 

45-4 

deg. 

34'8 

Monday  ...25 

S.W. 

44-9 

42  6 

47-3 

44-0 

0'04 

45-9 

45  2 

45-5 

39  8 

Tuesday  ...24 

S.W. 

45-9 

42-8 

48T 

34  0 

0-16 

431 

45-2 

45  6 

2iq 

Wed’sday  25 

S.W. 

47-1 

43  4 

53-3 

44-2 

0T2 

44T 

44-9 

45-8 

36-5 

Thursday  26 

S.W. 

44-2 

40-9 

51-2 

42-2 

0-08 

44-4 

45-0 

45  8 

36-6 

Friday  ...27 

S.W. 

50-9 

46'8 

52  T 

40-3 

0  27 

44-5 

45-0 

45-8 

33  0 

Saturday  25 

E.S.E. 

38'4 

37-2 

46T 

370 

0  03 

44-6 

45*1 

45'9 

35-5 

Means  ... 

45  6 

42-8 

50*4 

40*6 

Total. 

0-79 

44-5 

45  0 

45  7 

33-9 

Rough  windy  weather  has  been  the  yrevailiog  fcaAirc  during  the 
past  week,  with  briglit  sunshine  and  occasional  shower-. 
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Cactaceous  Plants." 

{Continued  from  p.  ISl.) 

The  majority  of  Cacti  are  of  easy  culture  providing  that  the 
fundamental  rules  are  cari’ied  out.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose 
that  all  the  Cactus  tribe  thrive  in  a  compost  which  consists  jrrincipallij 
of  broken  bricks,  mortar  rubble,  and  sand.  The  fact  is,  plants  grown 
in  a  compost  of  that  soi-t  soon  become  very  unsightly  objects,  for  the 
growth  is  weak,  and  they  soon  assume  a  stunted,  shrivelled  appear¬ 
ance  for  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment.  It  is  all  very  well 
imitating  Nature  in  the  matter  of  soil,  but  one  can  go  too  far  in 
this  respect.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  Cacti  are  usually 
found  growing  in  x’ocky  or  sandy  wastes,  the  roots  travel  over  a  wide 
area,  or  strike  down  deeply  into  the  crevasses  of  the  rocks,  and  so 
find  sufficient  food  to  support  their  growth.  When  the  roots  ai’e 
confined  to  an  ordinary  flower  pot  the  ease  is,  obviously,  very  different, 
and  a  different  soil  has  to  be  provided  to  ensure  success.  I  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  composts,  and  I  find  the  best  for  nearly  all  kinds 
consists  of  leaf 
mould,  about 
three  years  old, 
tliree-fifths;  loam, 
that  has  been 
stacked  for  not 
less  than  twelve 
months,  one-fifth ; 
fine  white  sand, 
one-fifth  ;  and  a 
little  mortar 
rubble.  This 
mixture  should  be 
exposed  to  all 
weathers, and  fre¬ 
quently  turned 
for  twelve  months 
before  being  used. 

All  pots  must  be 
carefully  crocked 
to  ensure  perfect 
drainage;  stagna^- 
tion  means  cer¬ 
tain  death  to 
Cacti,  especially 
Echinoeactus  and 
Mammillarias,  or 
all  the  globular 
kinds.  Make  the 
soil  moderately 
firm  in  potting, 
and  if  the  plants 
have  been  shaken 
out  place  them  in 
the  smallest  pots 
you  can.  Provid¬ 
ing  the  soil  be 
moderately  moist, 
no  water  will  be 
required  forabout 
a  week.  Shade 
dui’ing  hot  sun¬ 
shine  till  the 
plants  become 
established.  In 
repotting  esta - 
hlislied  plants  be 
careful  not  to  give 
them  too  big  a 
shift,  especially 
the  slow-growing 
kinds,  such  as  the 
Echinocaeti.  If  it  is  found  that  the  roots  of  any  plant  are  dead,  or 
the  base  is  decayed,  cut  away  all  the  decayed  parts,  and  expose  the 
plant  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  before  repotting.  When  performing 
the  latter  operation  put  plenty  of  sand  for  the  base  of  the  plant  to 
rest  on.  March  is  the  best  month  for  the  operation  of  repotting. 

The  water-pot  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  Cactus  in  inexperienced 
hands,  especially  during  winter,  when  most  of  the  plants  are  resting. 
During  tliat  period  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  allow  any  water  to 
settle  on  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  Choose  a  fine  sunny  morning  for 
watering,  and  raise  the  temperature,  of  the  house  about  5  deg.  for  a 
few  days.  A  temperature  of  50  deg.,  Fahr.,  during  winter,  is  a  safe 
one  for  most  species.  During  severe  frost,  providing  the  plants  and 
the  atmosphere  are  dry,  it  may  fall  to  45  deg.  During  foggy  weather 
keep  up  a  temperature  of  55  deg.,  fog  being  a  deadly  enemy.  The 
majority  of  plants  commence  growth  in  March,  therefore  early  in  that 
montli  wash  down  the  house  inside  and  out,  pour  boiling  water  under 
all  stages  and  other  places  likely  to  harbour  woodlice  and  other  pests, 
limewash  walls  and  wash  pots,  look  over  the  plants,  and  if  any  are 
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infested  with  mealy  bug  or  scale,  syringe  them  vigorously  with  water 
of  a  temperature  of  135  deg.,  Fahr.  If  these  are  very  badly  infested 
cleanse  the  roots,  and  so  have  everything  thorcughly  clean  for  a 
start.  Gradually  raise  the  temperature  and  ventilate  freely  on  warm 
sunny  days,  leaving  a  chink  of  air  on  at  night  during  all  weathers, 
except  when  very  frosty,  in  order  to  ensure  a  buoyant  atmosphere. 
During  .summer  the  temperature  may  rise  to  90  deg.  by  clay.  Do  not 
then  shut  up,  and  syringe  in  the  usual  way,  gradually  reducing  the 
ventilation.  Let  the  minimum  tcmpciature  be  about  70  deg.  In  the 
spring  months  syringe  the  plants  in  the  morning  on  sunny  days.  In 
summer  they  are  benefited  by  syringing  in  the  evening  in  hot  weather 
when  the  sun  is  oft'  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  when  most  of  the  plants  will  have 
finished  their  groAvth,  increase  the  ventilation  night  and  day,  and 
expose  them  to  full  sunshine,  also  endeavour  to  have  all  growth  well 
ripened  before  dull  weather  sets  in.  Diminish  the  supplies  of  water 
as  the  sun  continues  to  lose  power.  During  November,  December, 
January,  and  the  fore  part  of  February,  water  will  only  be  rec|uired 
about  once  a  montli,  except  in  the  case  of  very  small  plants  and  a 

number  of  South 
American  genera, 
such  as  Phyllo- 
caetus,  Epiphyl- 
lum,  Echinopsis, 
and  certain 
species  of  Opun- 
tia,  Echinoeactus, 
and  Mammilla¬ 
rias. 

With  regard  to 
insect  pests  and 
diseases,  and  their 
eradication,  I  will 
not  ■  say  much. 
Mealy  bug  and 
red  spider  are  the 
worst  insects  to 
deal  w'ith,  and 
when  a  plant  be¬ 
comes  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  the 


Bryophyllum  calycinum. 


some  species, 
obviously,  very 
difficult  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them.  I 
find  if  plants  are 
kept  in  a  robust 
state  of  health 
there  is  not  much 
fear  of  these  pests 
getting  the  upper 
hand.  Their  con¬ 
stant  presence  on 
a  plant  is  nearly 
always  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  is  not 
in  good  health, 
the  insects  being 
the  result  not  the 
cause  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  in  too  higli 
a  temperature,  or 
the  atmosphere  is 
too  dry  to  suit  it. 
Endeavour  to  find 
a  cooler  place ;  if 
in  summer,  a  cold 
frame,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with 
plenty  of  air.  Of 

diseases,  a  kind  of  black-rot  is  very  destructive.  This  disease  is 
sometimes  caused  by  a  cheek  during  the  growing  season,  to  plants 
that  have  made  rapid  growth,  by  suddenly  withholding  water,  or  by 
stagnant  water  at  the  roots,  the  result  of  bad  drainage  or  improper 
soil.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  a  low  temperature  during  tlie 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  or  when  the 
plants  are  wet  at  the  roots.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  with  a  diseased 
plant  is  to  cut  out  the  affected  part. with  a  sharp  knife,  and  dry  the 
wound  well  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  dry  warm  corner  near  the  hot-water 
pipes.  Apply  dry  lime  or  powdered  charcoal  if  it  does  not  heal 
quickly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Summer  Spinach  is  a  useful,  early,  and  succulent  vegetable.  A 
few  rows  should  be  sown  on  good,  rich  ground.  The  spaces  between 
early  rows  of  Peas  are  usually  occupied  with  this  crop,  but  other 
positions  will  do.  The  Victoria  or  Long-standing  round  Spinach  is 
the  best.  Sow  moderately  thinly  in  shallow  wide  drills. 
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Plants  for  Walls. 

{Confiinccd  from  page  ISO.) 

There  are  often  spaces  at  the  bottom  of  high  garden  nails, 
slieds,  or  other  bnildings  that  might  be  made  attractive  at  the 
end  of  October,  through  Xovember,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  December,  if  a  few  simple  instructions  are  carried  out.  A  wall 
with  a  southern  aspect  is,  of  course,  tlie  best,  although  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  Avill  succeed  on  an  east  or  a  west  Avail,  a  fair  amount 
of  sunlight  reaching  these  sites  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  AAall 
can  have  a  Avide  coping  either  as  a  fixture,  or  a  temporary  one  of 
Avood,  SO'  much  the  better  for  the  plants;  thei  blooms  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  Avet  from  rains,  Avhich  destroy  their  floAver- 
ing  period  considerably. 

In  selecting  varieties  for  Avails  the  chief  point  is  to  consider 
the  reflexed  petalled  varieties  of  small  size,  as  Avith  these  the 
moisture  does  hot  readily  lodge  among  the  florets.  It  is  this, 
alternated  Avith  frost  and  no  protection,  that  shortens  the  dis¬ 
play.  Plants  that  flowered  in  pots  in  NoAmmber  are  better  than 
young  ones  from  cuttings  of  the  current  year,  OAving  to  the 
extra  number  of  shoots  they  produce  at  the  base.  Where  the 
Avail  is  loAv  this  is  very  important,  as  young  plants  are  not  so 
Avell  furnished  Avith  shoots  close  to  the  base  as  year  old  stools. 
Presuming  a  plant  of  Sourcei  d’Or,  Avhich  is  an  excellent  variety 
for  the  purpose,  throAvs  up  as  many  as  a  dozen  shoots  from  its 
base  this  year,  remove  four  of  these,  selecting  the  stronger  for 
retention,  of  course'.  This  Avill  prcA'ent  overcroAvding,  Avhich  is 
a  mistake  in  any  phase'  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  The  plants 
may  be  put  out  at  any  time  convenient  noAV.  If  tbe  soil  is  fairly 
rich  and  Avell  drained,  nothing  more  is  refj[uired  than  digging  it 
up  deeplv.  Turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  removing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  covering  them  Avith  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam  and  half-decayed  horse  manure,  Avith  an  addition  of 
Avood  asjhes  or  roadside  refuse.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
roots  to  induce  a  firm  groAvth,  as  a  loose  rich  soil  promotes  a 
grossness  of  leaves  and  stems  Avhich,  vA'lien  but  partly  matured, 
produce  blossoms  in  too  scant  a  number  and  of  indifferent 
qnality.  The  plants  may  be  put  out  about  3ft  apart;  the 
number  of  shoots  mentioned  Avill  coAmr  this  space.  Mulch  the 
surface  Avith  horse  droppings  partly  decayed.  Nothing  is  better 
than  the  materials  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed;  they  not  only 
enrich  the  soil  but  conseiwe  the  moisture  in  it  also.  When  the 
plants  are  groAving  freely  abundance  of  Avater  at  the  roots  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  Avarding  off  mikleAv  attacks,  Avhich  not  only 
cripple  the  groAvth  but  spoil  the  foliage  also,  Avhich  so  much  en¬ 
hances  the  appearance  of  the  plants  and  contrasts  so  Avell  Avith 
the  flo Avers. 

Bush  Plants. 

No  method  of  cultiA’ating  Chrysanthemums  giA'es  greater 
satisfaction  than  that  knoAvn  as  the  “  bush”  .system,  Avhich  is 
really  the  pi’oduction  of  plants  that  AAill  yield  a  profusion  of 
flower  rather  than  a  limited  number  of  huge  size.  While  the 
”  big  bloom  ”  method  has  its  adA'antages,  and  I  suppose  there 
Avill  ahvays  be  enthusiasts  for  this  end,  there  is  no'  denying  the 
fact  that  a  quantity  of  floAvers  for  cutting,  as  Avell  as  plants  for 
conservatory  and  room  decoration,  is  a  method  much  on  the 
increase,  especially  amongst  the  section  knoAvn  as  amateurs  Avith 
limited  glass  accommodation. 

Single-flO'Avered  varieties.  Pompons,  Anemone  Pompons,  and 
the  smaller  forms  of  Japanese  varieties,  .such  as  Source  d’Or  and 
White  Quintus,  are  especially  AA’ell  adapted  tO'  this  form  of 
groAvth.  Noav  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings  for  this  purpose. 
Select  stout  suckers,  3in  to  4in  long,  insert  them  .singly  in  small 
pots  or  place  three  cuttings  around  the  side  of  one  3|in  pot. 
Place  them  under  a  handlight  in  a  cool  house,  shading  from 
bright  .sunshine  and  keeping  the  lights  close  for  a  time  until 
neAv  groAvth  is  apparent,  Avith  the  exception  of  removing  the 
lights  daily  for  an  hour  or  .so  to  dis.sipate  condensed  moisture. 
When  the  cuttings  have  formed  roots  admit  air  gradually  at  the 
top,  increasing  the  quantity  as  progre.ss  is  made  until  the  lights 
can  be  removed  entirely  to  induce  a  stocky  growth.  The  three 
cuttings  in  a  pot  can  be  transferred  to  larger  pots  Avhen  the 
plants  are  Avell  supplied  Avith  roots  Avithout  interfering  Avith  the 
plants.  Where  full-sized  specimens  ai'e  required,  and  space  is 
ample  to  floAA’er  them  in,  this  three-plant  .system  has  much  to 
reco'inmend  it.  The  plants  do  not  rec[uire  their  tops  being  taken 
off  so  often  to  attain  the  desired  size ;  in  consequence  the 
branches  at  floAvering  time  are  so  much  stouter,  the  flowers,  of 
course,  more  numerous  and  larger  individually,  as  well  as  ex- 


tensiAm'  in  the  sprays.  Plants  groAvn  by  pinching  the  point  out 
of  the  leading  shoots  about  tAvice  ahvays  produce  better  material 
for  cutting  than  those  that  have  their  tops  nipped  off  half-a- 
dozen  times. — K.  Molyneux. 


Plant  Nomenclature. 


The  sentiments  so  ably  expre.ssed  by  “  A  ProAuncial  ”  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  of  February  26  regarding  the  vexed 
questions  of  plant  nomenclature  must  have  struck  many  ansAver- 
ing  notes  in  the  minds  of  readers.  All  of  ns  Avho  have  to  deal 
Avith  nomenclature,  either  in  cultivating  one’s  plants  or  in 
Avriting  about  them,  must  have  felt  not  only  full  of  doubt,  but 
also  full  of  indignation  that  so  much  dubiety  should  exist.  That 
there  is  room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  change  from  time  to 
time,  in  accordance  Avith  the  .splitting  uia  of  genera  for  scientifia 
purpo.ses,  is  apparent  to  many  of  us.  It  facilitates  study  and 
identification  if  there  are  marked  differences  of  structure  among 
various  members  of  a  genus  if  Ave  have  these  grouped  together. 
Yet  it  might  be  possible  to  retain  these  under  the  same  generic 
name,  but  to  arrange  them  in  groups  AA*ith,  perhaps,  sub¬ 
generic  names,  as  aa'6  have  in  the  case  of  the  cliAusions  of  a 
Natural  Order  or  a  Family.  Most  of  us  are  all  too  familiar  Avith 
this  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  create  a  neAv  genus  on  the 
head  of  a  minute  distinction  of  no  account  for  practical  purposes, 
this  separation  being  accompanied  by  the  application  of  a  nevv 
name  for  the  genus  so  created.  All  this  is  very  puzzling,  even 
to  those  Avho  try  to  keep  abreast  Avith  modern  botanical  literature, 
and  absolutely  confu.sing  to  those  who  are  only  in  touch  with  the 
plants  from  a  gardening  point  of  view. 

Another  very  troublesome  matter  is  the  merging  of  plants 
knoAvn  by  different  generic  names  into  one.  Thus  Ave  find  Kleinia 
and  .some  others  included  in  works  of  authority  Avith  the  genirs. 
Senecio,  AA'hich,  eA'en  without  these,  is  of  almo.st  unmanageable 
size  for  those  Avho  Avant  toi  “  run  doAvn  ”  a  plant,  and  who  may  be 
Avell  enough  acquainted  Avith  the  general  distinctions  Avhich,  in. 
practice,  AA’ere  enough  for  distinguishing  Avhether  a  plant  Ava.s 
a  “  Kleinia”  or  a  “  Senecio.”  I  think,  hoAvever,  .so  far  as  regards 
species,  from  the  context  of  “A  ProAuncial’s  ”  article  that  he  is 
not  aAvare  of  the  guiding  principles  Avhich  have  dictated  many  of 
the  changes  in  nomenclature.  These  are,  as  I  understand  them, 
that,  as  a.  leading  rule,  plants  should  be  given  the  specific  name 
under  Avhich  they  Avere  first  de.scribed  in  a  regular  manner.  It 
has  often  happened  that  the  same  plant  has  been  described  by 
A'arious  botanists  each  unacquainted  Avith  Avhat  the  other  had 
done,  or  unable  to  identify  liis  plant  Avith  one  already  named. 
The  plant  may  have  been  intro'duced  to  this  country  under  the 
latest  cognomen,  and  may  have  become  well  knoAvn  by  it. 
Naturally,  any  change  in  the  direction  of  a  .S5’stem  founded  upon 
this  principle  of  priorit}/  aaTII  cause  confusion. 

Many  acquainted  with  these  difficulties  must  have  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  the  great  “  Index  KeAvensis  ”  as  a  means  of 
settling  .such  questions.  Some  of  us  Avere  prepared  to  sacrifice 
a  great  deal  by  cli’opping  Avell-knoAvn  names  in  favour  of  the  un¬ 
familiar  ones  Avhich  often  take  their  places  in  the  AA'ork  referred 
to.  It  AA’as  hoped  that  this  wonderful  monument  of  patient 
labour  Avould  be  accepted  as  practically  final,  and  it  Avas  pleasant 
to  notice  that  in  many  quarters  there  was  every  appearance  of 
a  fairly  general  acceiAtance  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  “  Index 
KeAvensis.”  As  Avas  to  be  expected,  .seeing  that  men  are  but; 
human  and  liable  to  err,  this  great  work  is  not  absolutely  perfect, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  errors  and  deficiencies,  one  of  the 
latter  being  the  non-recognition  of  varieties  (by  this  I  do  not 
mean  of  florist’s  floAvers,  but  of  natural  varieties  often  knoAvn  in 
gardens  by  specific  names),  a  great  draAvback  to  gardeners  and 
others  actually  Avorking  with  the  plants.  Yet,  CA'en  admitting 
that  there  are  errors  and  deficiencies,  the  “  Index  ”  afforded  one 
a  ready  opportunity  of  taking  our  stand  upon  its  authority  and 
adhering  to  its  nomenclature,  Avhich  would  in  mo.st  cases  liaA’e 
gradually  gained  recognition.  However,  it  Avas  not  to  be,  it 
Avould  appear,  and,  rather  to  one’s  surprise,  the  compilers  of  this 
Avork  have  been  “  wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends,”  for 
the  most  serious  attack  I  have  yet  seen  upon  the  nomenclature 
of  the  “Index  Kewensis  ”  is  conveyed  by  the  changes  to  be  seen 
in  the  Amluable  little  “Hand  Lists”  issued  from  the  Koyal 
Gardens,  Kcav,  and  Avhich  give  lists  of  the  plants  cultivated  in 
that  great  national  collection.  These  changes  are  very  numerous 
and  in  many  cases  A'ery  important,  though  they  are  often  to  be 
regretted  as  tending  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  an  already 
difficult  po.sition.  One  advantage  the  “  Hand  Lists  ”  possess  over 
the  “  Index  ”  is  that  A’arieties  are  recognised. 

It  looks  as  if  Ave  must  either  throw  OA'er  to  a  great  extent  the 
great  “  Index,”  Avhich  Avould  be  very  unfortunate,  .seeing  that 
the  number  of  plants  in  the  “  Hand  Li.sts  ”  is  comparatively  .small, 
or  pin  our  faith  to,  and  adopt,  the  names  of  the  smaller,  cheaper, 
and  admittedly  carefully  compiled  “  Hand  Li.sts.”  The  necessity 
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of  some  such  authority  is  needful,  and  we  might  well  look  to  the 
Ivoyal  Horticultural  Society,  with  the  aid  of  experts,  of  course, 
giving  us  “light  and  leading.”  I  am  not  hopeful,  however,  that 
their  dictum  would  be  adopted,  even  by  the  English-speaking 
race,  for  if  we  consult  modern  botanical  works  from  the  United 
States,  we  shall  find  a  marked  discrepancy  in  many  genera.  In 
fact,  after  doing  one’s  little  best  for  years  to  unravel  some  of 
the  mysteries  which  present  theihselves  in  the  subject,  one 
becomes  a  pessimist  in  nomenclature. 

Let  me  assure  “A  Provincial,”  however,  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  singling  out  hardy  plants  in  particular  for  reference.  If  he 
will  look  up  shrubs,  for  example,  he  will  find  as  many  knotty 
problems  to  solve  as  in  the  other  branch  of  horticulture.  Most 
vriters  nowadays  follow  either  the  “Hand  Lists”  or  “Index.” 
Yet,  after  all,  the  important  thing  is  that  we  should  know  what 
we  may  expect  to  receive  if  we  order  a  plant  by  a  certain  name 
and  what  the  plant  is  that  writers  are  telling  about.  This  is 
not  easy  at  present,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  mend  matters. 
Past  experience  does  not  encourage  optimism  in  plant  nomen¬ 
clature.  Let  us  only  hope  that  there  are  no  lower  depths  to  be 
reached  ere  the  question  receives  a  settlement. — S.  Aknott. 


Saxifraga  Grisebaclii. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  showy  of  the  encrusted 
Saxifrages.  In  foliage  it  is  not  unlike  Saxifraga  longifolia,  thougli 
the  leaves  are  shorter,  and,  especially  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  deeply  encrusted.  The  more  interesting  time  is,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  winter  month,  when  the  centre  seems  to  rise, 
and  with  the  early  appearance  of  the  inflorescence  it  assumes  a 
beautiful  deep  purple,  or  even  scarlet,  hue,  which,  to  my  idea, 
is  even  prettier  than  the  flower  itself.  During  a  mild  winter 
as  the  present  it  commences  flowering  in  February,  the  whole  of 
the  iDeduucle,  in  fact  the  whole  inflorescence — stem,  calyx,  and 
flora!  bracts — are  covered  with  a  beautiful  scarlet  or  ijurple  down, 
tiie  bracts  tipped  sea-green,  while  the  small  flowers  are  yellow, 
l)arely  visible  under  the  large  bracts.  A  native  of  Macedonia, 
it  grows  in  fissures  of  rocks,  usually  exposed  to  the  sun,  buc  is, 
though  not  so  frequently,  found  oi^  moraines.  It  is  as  easily 
grown  as  S.  longifolia. — G.  Reuthi!,  Keston,  Kent. 


Sweet  Peas, 


Sweet  Pea  culture  from  the  laiesent  time  onward  will 
come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  new  gems  which  await  us,  or 
renewing  our  acquaintance  with  old  favoiu’ites.  Consider¬ 
ing  how  much  has  been  done  in  raising  improved  varieties 
during  the  last  ten  years,  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  new  triumphs  in  that  direction,  and  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  great  things  have  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
dictum  goes  forth,  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  advance  and  no 
further.”  Those  who  grow  these  popular  flowers  for  exhi¬ 
bition  will,  of  course,  have  their  early  batches  well 
advanced  in  pots,  with  the  intention  of  planting  them  in 
the  open  air  early  in  April  (or  in  March  if  the  weather 
proves  mild).  Others  who  grow  for  later  shows  will  sow 
their  seeds  in  the  open  air  during  March  or  early  April. 
V7hen  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  the  soil  in  good 
condition,  the  middle  of  March  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow, 
because  the  plants  have  then  ample  time  to  get  well 
established  before  dry  weather  sets  in,  and  they  are 
usually  late  enough  to  escape  serious  injury  by  frost. 

Exhibitors  must  necessarily  grow  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties,  and  it  is  therefore  only  the  large  growers  who 
can  devote  a  row  to  each.  The  clump  system,  however, 
allows  growers  with  limited  space  to  cultivate  many 
varieties,  and  to  keep  each  separate.  By  sowing  from 
nine  to  twelve  seeds  in  a  clump,  and  having  the  chimps  3ft 
apart,  grand  flowers  may  be  grown,  and  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing,  especially  if  the  clumps  are  arranged  to  form  an 
avenue,  or  are  disposed  at  the  back  of  an  herbaceous 
border.  If  the  soil  has  not  been  already  trenched,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  before  sowing  to  take  out  holes  a  couple  of 
feet  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth,  break  up  the  sub¬ 
soil  well,  and  in  returning  the  soil  place  a  good  layer  of 


well  decaj'ed  manure  18in  from  the  surface.  The  roots  will 
get  hold  of  this  early  in  the  summer,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  plants  during  periods  of  drought.  Superphosphates 
or  bonemeal  are  excellent  for  mixing  with  the  soil  before 
sowing,  and  dressings  of  soot  are  valuable  on  the  surface. 
Sow  the  seeds  a  couple  of  inches  in  depth,  and  place  them 
so  that  they  cover  a  circle  a  foot  in  diameter.  If  the  soil 
is  light  and  dry,  press  it  moderately  firmly  ;  if  heavy,  add 
a  little  light  material  around  the  seeds,  finishing  off  with 
the  natural  soil  without  compression. 

When  plants  grorvn  in  pots  are  planted  out,  it  is  always 
wise  to  afford  slight  protection  for  a  few  days  by  placing 
sprays  of  Hazel  or  Spruce  around  them,  because  one  night’s 
frost,  or  a  few  days  of  cutting  winds,  will  check  them 
greatly.  Old  exhibitors  will  require  but  little  information 


Saxirraga  Qrisebachi.  (Nat.  .size.) 


in  regard  to  varieties,  as  the  best  of  the  older  ones  are 
familiar  to  them,  and  new  ones  of  promise  are  eagerly 
obtained.  For  the  guidance  of  those  not  familiar  with 
varieties,  I  append  a  list  for  garden  or  exhibition  purposes. 

Pink  and  Rose. — Agnes  Hinton,  Apple  Blossom, 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Lovely,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Royal  Rose,  Splendour,  Prima  Donna,  Venus. 
White. — Mont  Blanc,  Blanche  Burpee.  Purple  and 
Lavender  and  Mauve. — Dorothy  Tennant.  Elsie  Hinton, 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  New  Countess.  Yellow. — Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  Marie  Hinton.  Blue. — Captain  of  the 
Blues,  Celestial.  Other  Colours. —Countess  of  Powi.s 
(orange  standards,  pink  wings).  Duchess  of  Westminster 
(salmon  buff  standards),  Gorgeous  (orange  standards,  jiale 
wings).  Lord  Kenyon  (rose  magenta).  Prince  Edward  of 
York  (salmon  and  rose),  Salopian  (deep  crimson). 

A  row  or  several  clumps  of  mixed  varieties  always  prove 
of  great  interest,  and  supply  hosts  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
I  always  consider  it  worth  while  running  the  risk  of  making 
one  sowing  during  the  autumn,  because  when  the  plants 
do  come  through  the  winter  safely,  they  produce  very 
early  flowers,  and  withstand  the  drought  of  early  sumnier. 
A  free  use  of  the  hoe  during  every  stage  of  growth  is  a 
splendid  aid  to  success  in  the  culture  of  any  crop,  and 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  Peas  of  any  types.  — H.  D. 
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Societies. 


Newport  (Mod.;  Gardtofirs’. 

The  usual  meeting  of  tlie  above  association  was  lield  on  the 
25th  ult.,  when  Mr.  F.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  lectured  on 
“  The  Influence  of  Nitrogen  on  tlie  Leguminosre  and  Brassicse.” 
The  lecturer  .stated  that  his  experiments  proved  that  nitrate  of 
.soda,  superphospliate  of  lime,  and  potash,  used  with  moderate 
quantities  of  farmyard  manure,  gave  much  better  results  than 
u.sing  large  quantities  of  manure  alone.  Some  very  beautiful  and 
some  very  humorous  photographs  were  shown  on  the  sheet  of 
.'■cenes  of  Hop-picking  and  Hop-pickers.  Gardeners’  societies 
that  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Shrivell  would  be 
well  advised  to  secure  his  .services  (which  are  given  free)  for 
another  season.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Williams,  Esq.,  for  three  very  beautiful 
winter  flowering  Begonias.  Mr.  F.  S.  Daniels  presided. — 
J.  Pegler. 

Cardiff  Gardeuers’. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday,  February 
24,  Mr.  (1.  E.  Collier  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Waller,  Cucumber 
grower,  Eastbrook  Nurseries,  Dynas  Powis,  Glam.,  delivered  an 
exceedingly  high-class  and  exhaustive  lecture,  entitled  “  The  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Cucumbers.”  Dealing  first  with  the  best  methods  of  sow¬ 
ing  seed.s,  watering,  and  transplanting,  also  the  best  kind  of 
loam,  manures,  Ac.,  to  use,  the  proper  training  of  the  plants, 
and  where  and  where  not  to  allow  the  fruits  to  remain,  was  very, 
clearly  explained  to  the  minutest  detail.  Mr.  Farmer  opened 
the  debate,  which  brought  forth  a  brisk  discu.ssion,  particularly 
on  the  best  ways  and  means  of  fighting  against  the  ravage.s  of 
the  dreaded  mildew  and  insect  pests  without  injury  to  the 
foliage.  The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Waller  for  his  excellent  lecture.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
unanimously  awarded  Mr.  Waller  for  a  collection  of  well-grown 
fruit  of  Cardiff  Castle  Cucumbers. — J.  Julian. 

BiriDingliam  Gardeners’. 

”  Some  Types  of  Fungus  Life,”  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
was  the  extremely  intere,sting  subject  at  the  fortnightly  meeting 
held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Reginald  Buller,  of  the 
University,  Birmingham.  Professor  W.  Hillhouse  (the  President) 
occupied  the  chair,  and  remarked  in  complimentary  terms  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  introducing  to  the  assembly  his  former  pupil, 
the  lecturer.  The  subject  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  edible  and 
poisonous  species  of  fungus,  whilst  the  lecturer’s  lucid  descrip¬ 
tions  were  much  enhanced  by  the  excellent  lantern  slid©  por¬ 
trayals  and  diagrams  of  fungi  life,  both  terrestrial  and  arboreal ; 
also  such  as  dry  rot  affecting  timbers.  Dr.  Buller  said  that  the 
public  park  of  the  royal  borough  of  Sutton  Coldfield  iiresented  a 
rich  resource  for  the  fungologist,  and  several  of  the  photographs 
had  been  secured,  more  especially  of  specimens  growing  upon 
trees  in  the  old  groves  of  the  park.  An  animated  discus.sion 
followed,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  learned 
lecturer. 

National  ChrjsantlieinuiD. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  took 
place  at  the  Albert  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  in  the  chair.  Among  the  correspondence 
read  was  a  letter  from  the  newly-elected  President,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Shea,  thanking  the  committee  for  the  honour  done  him  by  his 
election  as  president,  and  setting  forth  his  desire  to  give  a  special 
presidential  prize  in  some  class  during  the  present  year.  The 
Secretary  reported  he  had  seen  the  President  in  reference  to  his 
prizes,  that  he  w’as  willing  to  give  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  and, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  committee,  it  had  been  arranged 
with  Mr.  Shea  that  the  sum  named  should  be  a  special  first  prize 
by  the  President  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  it 
being  the  section  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  which  Mr.  Shea  takes 
the  greate.st  interest.  It  was  agreed  that  the  foregoing  arrange¬ 
ment  be  approved.  It  was  resolved  that  on  t]ie  occasion  of  the 
annual  outing  on  July  13,  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  gardens 
of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs. 
Noble,  and  that  there  should  be  in  addition  a  water  trip.  The 
arrangements  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  It  was 
reported  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  for  holding  three  shows  at  Sydenham  during  the  present 
year  had  not  yet  come  to  hand,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  ivaiting  upon  the  manager  and 
urge  the  completion  of  the  agreement  In  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  previous  meeting  the  Secretary  produced  an  estimate 
of  probable  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  present  year,  show¬ 
ing,  with  the  balance  in  hand,  and  the  £200  promised  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  approximate  income  of  about  £800, 
and  inclusive  of  the  .sum  of  £421  offered  in  the  schedule  of  prizes 
of  the  three  shows,  an  approximate  expenditure  of  £788,  there 
being  thus  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  society.  The  Secretary 


pointed  out  there  had  been  during  the  past  year  a  considerable 
leakage  of  members  from  various  causes,  but  he  hoped  there 
would  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  membership  through  taking 
the  shows  to  Sydenham.  A  number  of  the  affiliated  societies  had 
found  themselves  in  financial  difficulties,  and  had  withdrawn  from 
affiliation.  The  revised  schedule  of  prizes  as  recominended  by 
the  Schedule  Revision  Sub-Committee  were  submitted,  the 
Secretary  explaining  that  the  institution  of  various  scales  of 
entrance  fees  had  necessitated  an  entire  rearrangement  of  the 
schedules,  and  he  explained  how  this  had  been  done  ;  his  action 
was  approved,  and  the  schedules  passed  for  publication.  Messrs. 
M.  Gleeson  and  A.  Jeffries  were  elected  judges  at  the  Octoher 
show  ;  Messrs.  J.  F.  McLeod,  A.  Turner,  C.  J.  Salter,  J.  Fulford, 
G.  Inglefiekl,  W.  Robinson,  J.  Jennings,  O.  Thomas,  J.  Smith, 
and  W.  Allan,  at  the  November  show;  and  Messrs.  C.  Orchard 
and  W.  Ring  at  the  December  show.  The  special  and  general 
regulations  were  revised  in  order  to  meet  the  altered  condition  of 
things,  and  also  some  regulations  as  to  miscellaneou.s  exhibits. 
Some  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Chislek'st  (Kent)  Gardeners:  Onions. 

Mr.  H.  Cannell,  V.M.H.,  the  w’ell-known  flori.st,  of  Swanley 
Junction,  recently  gave  a  very  instructive  lecture  before  the 
Chislehurst  Gardeners’  Society,  on  “  How  to  Grow  large  fine 
Onions,  al.so  plenty  of  .smaller  ones.”  Dating  back  to  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  the  speaker  said, 
nine  tons  of  gold  (probably  not  loss  than  £100,000)  were  spent 
in  purchasing  Onions  for  the  workmen.  He  was  convinced  that 
a  capable  grow'er  could  get  a  good  living  from  Onion  growing 
alone,  on  light  rich  soil.  The  first  thing  necessary  to  know  was 
their  several  diseases,  blight,  maggots,  Ac.,  and  liow  to  prevent 
these  pests  alighting  and  injuring  the  crops.  They  had  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  Onion  and  its  allies  w'ere  certainly  one 
of  the  first  and  oldest  vegetables  eaten.  They  were  a  most  im¬ 
portant  food,  both  for  medicinal  and  strengthening  purposes, 
and  to  sustain  good  and  robust  health. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  few  pensons  oat  Onions  properly. 
In  fact,  they  were  a  despised  vegetable  by  most  people,  owing 
to  their  odour.  He  had  been  told  it  was  only  ill-bred  or  vulgar 
people  who  iiartcok  of  Onions  as  part  of  their  natural  diet.  He 
questioned  how  many  boxes  of  pills  had  been  taken  during  the 
past  year,  and  added  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
had  Nature’s  vegetables  as  an  aperient  than  those  rank  poisons 
(pills).  If  the  Onion  w’ei%  partaken  of  for  supper,  they  could 
rely  upon  it  they  would  be  cheerful  and  bright  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Who,  in  their  younger  days,  when  troubled  with  ear-ache, 
w'er©  not  as  a  rule  either  cured  or  eased  by  the  heat  of  a  roasted 
Onion?  If  more  were  eaten,  there  w’ould  be  less,  or  no 
ear-ache. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  tlie  Egyptians  were  steadfast  to 
their  Onions,  and  he  believed  they  were  to  this  day.  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Portuguese  subsist  mainly  on  bread  and  Onions. 
Many  workmen  in  this  country  prefer  them  to  cheese.  Onions 
produced  clear  complexions  and  the  most  healthy  flesh.  Few 
liersons  had  the  slightest  idea  how  valuable  they  are.  Cooks 
no  doubt  detest  them  in  consequence  of  their  effect  on  the  eyes ; 
but  if  immersed  in  boiling  water  that  would  be  prevented.  By 
taking  the  rough  skin  off,  and  letting  them  stand  in  the  water 
until  nearly  cold,  they  can  be  peeled  and  chopped  without  any 
ill  effects.  A  .sprig  of  Parsley  chewed  after  partaking  of  Onions 
would  banish  all  the  odour.  The  Leek  is  the  emblem  of  Wales, 
and  was  almost  worshipped  by  the  Welsh.  King  James  I.  pre¬ 
ferred  Onions  to'  any  other  vegetable.  Skin  diseases,  scrofula, 
scurvy,  and  even  leprosy  would  be  very  rare  if  Onions  were  more 
regularly  eaten.  Monks  persist  in  having  nets  of  Onions  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  monasteries  to  prevent  the  inroad  of  contagious 
diseases.  Owdng  to  the  monks  habitually  using  Onions,  they 
were  able  to  visit  the  sick  and  fever  dens  during  the  great 
plague  and  small-pox  epidemics,  and  came  out  unscathed. 

Onionsi  were  cultivated  2,000  years  before  Christ,  and  were, 
in  the  speaker’s  opinion,  the  king  of  vegetables.  They  will 
keep,  and  rats  and  mice  will  never  touch  them.  Tliey  were  not 
affected  by  the  frost,  and  the  green  tops  were  not  poisonous 
like  the  Potato,  evei*y  part  of  them  being  fit  to  eat.  They  ivere 
the  best  aid  to  dige.stion  with  the  exception  of  the  Pineapple. 
A  good,  deep,  rich  soil  should  be  selected,  facing  the  sun  as 
much  as  possible  in  as  warm  and  sheltered  a  spot  as  could  be 
obtained.  The  ground  should  be  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  soot,  with  a  good  strong  coating  of  guano,  followed  with 
4in  or  Sin  in  depth  of  good  fresh  horse  and  farmyard  manure. 
This  should  be  incorporated  regularly  amongst  the  soil  as  it  is 
turned  over  and  trenched  3ft  deep.  Care  .should  be  taken  tliat 
the  top  spit  comes  on  the  top  again,  and  the  second  spit  imme¬ 
diately  below  it.  When  watering  in  the  dry  weather  in  summer 
the  moisture  should  go  down  at  least  a  foot.  When  the  plants 
are  about  1ft  high  they  should  be  sulphured  at  the  top  and 
bottom  to  prevent  moths  settling  and  laying  their  eggs.  This 
also  would  prevent  mildew'.  This  dusting  should  be  applied 
every  fortnight,  and  is  easily  applied  by  th^  “Ideal”  bcllow's. 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention. 
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Bristol  Garden  rs'  Association. 

This  association  met  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  on  the 
2Gth  ult.,  to  hear  Mr.  W.  Haddon,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  read 
a  paper  on  “  Annuals.”  His  visit  was  the  means  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  a  good  attendance,  he  having  been  an  active  member  of 
the  society  prior  to  his  removal  to  Weston.  The  most  essential 
point  was  to  obtain  the  best  seed  from  a  good  seed  merchant, 
and  not  buying  the  cheap  trash  so  prevalent  on  the  market.  The 
finest  strains  could  only  be  obtained  by  paying  a  fair  price.  Sweet 
Peas  were  undoubtedly  the  favourite,  and,  among  others.  Asters, 
Stocks,  Salpiglossi.s,  and  Nasturtiums,  were  popular  flowers  to 
grow.  Deei>  digging  and  manuring  were  points  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked!;  sowing  thinly  is  also  an  important  factor.  Annuals 
should  invariably  be  thinned  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  to  grow 
and  di.splay  their  beauty.  The  time  of  sowing  must  depend  on 
the  .state  of  the  weather,  the  end  of  March  being  generally  con¬ 
sidered  most  suitable.  Mr.  Haddon’s  lecture  was  much  appret- 
ciated,  and  he  was  unanimously  accorded  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting.  Prizes  for  three  pots  of  Freesias  went  to  Mr.  W.  A.  F. 
Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes),  and  to  Mrs.  Hall  (gardeuer,  Mr. 
Ware),  being  first  and  second  respectively.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Jennings  for  two  Cypripediums,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White)  for  Platyclinis  glumacea,  Mr. 
Wakefield  for  a  seedling  Begonia  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  to 
Mr.  Hunt  for  Veltheimia  viridifolia. — H.  K. 

- - 

Apple,  Bismarck. 


The  Bismarck  Apple  succeeds  in  nearly  every  district  and 
evei’y  garden,  though  at  Barnham  Court,  Maidstone,  Mr.  George 
WoocUvard,  the  renowned  fruit  grower,  says  it  beats  him  entirely 
to  secure  its  fruitfulne.ss ;  yet,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the 
Me.ssrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  variety, 
both  for  its  cropping  and  other  qualities.  The  fruits  are  sometimes 
badly  spotted,  and  the  flesh  often  becomes  soft  and  woolly.  The 
appearance  is  handsome,  however,  the  fruits  being  large  and  finely 
coloured,  generally  with  ruddy  cheeks.  It  is  vigorous  and  hardy, 
thriving  on  either  the  Paradise  or  Crab,  and  good  as  a  standard. 
It  is  much  grown  by  market  men  in  Middlesex,  and  is  favoured  as 
a  culinary  exhibition  Apple.  Though  opinions  vary  as  to  the 
position  it  should  occupy  in  a  selection,  the  general  vote  would 
be  in  favour  of  it  in  a  choice  for  the  best  eight  or  nine  culinary 
varieties.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  sent  from  Rood 
Ashton.  , 


The  British  Colonies, 


One  need  hardly  fear  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
i.slands  will  cea.se  to  adventure  abroad  in  order  to  build  up  homes 
for  themselves  in  the  British  Colonies  and  strengthen  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Empire.  Loyalty  there  mu.st  always  be,  else  would  few 
“  empire  builders  ”  sail  from  our  shores,  yet  loyalty  must  be 
rewarded.  And  there  is  reward  in  the  possession  of  personal 
freedom  and  personal  property.  To  this  inheritance  our  colonial 
governors,  and  especially  those  in  Canada,  have  been  extending 
a  repeated  invitation  for  many  years  past,  and  have  offered  the 
greatest  facilities  to  emigrants. 

Recognising  that  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  was  e.stablished 
to  advance  tlie  practice  of  gardening,  of  the  .small  culture,  and 
of  agriculture,  we  consider  we  are  merely  extending  the  scope  of 
its  beneficent  influences  by  encouraging  and  directing  those  of 
our  brother.s  who  leave  our  crowded  gardening  and  farming  ranks 
here,  to  .seek  a  homo  in  the  gardens  and  farms  of  British  Colonies. 
We  do  not  intend  this  shall  dimmish  in  any  wise  from  our  diligence  * 
or  .solicitude  for  the  furtherance  of  our  British  horticultural 
interests  within  these  realms.  Wo  merely  desire  that  occasional 
me.ssages  which  will  be  conveyed  to  the  younger  readers,  more 
especially,  under  the  pre.sent  heading  of  these  notes,  may  open 
up  to  some  the  prospects  and  the  opportunities  of  a  larger  and  ' 
more  hopeful  life  in  lands  abroad. 

MANITOBA. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Manitoba  was  practically  a  wilder- 
ne.s,s,  without  a  living  .soul  save  the  few  natives  and  fur  traders 
who  now  and  again  cros,sed  its  plains.  Now  it  has'  a  capital 
(Winnipeg)  containing  a  population  of  over  49,000.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country  is  level  or  rolling  prairie  land,  with  some 
few  hills  and  a  fairly  large  number  of  woods  and  lakes.  Its  soil 
is  a  rich  black  loam,  having  for  its  sub-.soil  a  heavy  brown  clay 
and  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom.  The  grasses  of  these  prairies  are 
of  a  dw'arf  kind,  rich,  but  growing  scantily  except  in  the  sloughs 
or  lower  lands  where  the  water  remains  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer. 

Farming  out  West  is  not  carried  on  quite  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  in  Eastern  Canada  or  Great  Britain.  The  now  .settler 


commences  with  breaking  the  prairie  as  soon  as  the  snow  has 
disappeared;  usually  about  the  middle  of  April;  while  the  older 
ones  crop  with  grain  which  has  been  ploughed,  backset  and 
harrowed  the  preceding  year.  Breaking  is  usually  done  with 
three  horses  or  a  yoke  (two)  of  oxen.  The  bovine  animals  pull 
the  plough  through  the  tough  sod  with  the  same  ease  as  do  the 
horses,  but  not  at  quite  so  fast  a  rate,  though  they  leave  a  better 
showing  ill  the  way  the  sod  is  cut  and  turned.  Breaking  the  prairie 
continues  until  tlie  latter  end  of  June  or  for  a  month  longer  if 
the  ground  will  permit  by  remaining  soft  and  moist.  After 
breaking,  “back-setting”  commences,  which  is  a  turning  over 
of  the  ploughed  sod  with  a  little  more  of  the  under  soil,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  covering  for  the  grain  to  be  sown.  A  couple 
of  strokes  of  a  harrow  after  back-setting — along  with  the  heavy 
winter’s  fro.st — leaves  the  ground  sufficieirtly  pulverised  and  fit 
to  receive  any  kind  of  grain;  though  usually  it  gets  another 
scratching  before  seeding  and  one  after,  which  lays  the  crop 
down.  The  new  .settler  cannot  put  in  a  crop  the  first  year  (except 
on  a  rented  farm  which  has  already  been  broken)  while  the  older 
colonist  must  leave  his  breaking  and  back-.settiiig  until  he  has 
.sown  his  grain  first.  Seeding  very  often  lasts  for  six  weeks 
owing  to  all  the  stubble  ground  not  being  ploughed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  autumn ;  and  even  Wheat  has  been  .sown  in  ground  up  to 
Juno  10,  escaped  summer  frosts,  and  gave  the  usual  yield  after. 
About  the  latter  part  of  this  month  (June)  the  Wheat  crops  on 


Apple,  Bismarck. 

these  western  prairies  are  luxuriant,  having  been  watered  by 
.sunny  showers ;  while  the  surrounding  wild  pasturage,  decked 
with  w'ild  Roses,  C!hrysanthemnms,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  many 
other  beautiful  flowers,  tend  to  make  Nature  look  charming 
while  she  is  clad  in  verdant  greenness  and  seemingly  smiling 
beneath  the  rays  of  a  magnificent  .sun. 

July,  in  We.stern  Canada,  is  a  beautiful  month.  All  Nature 
now  rejoices.  Every  plant  and  herb  is  luxuria?it.  The  wild 
flowers  of  the  prairie  are  now  in  blossom.  The  Wheat  is  about 
shooting  out  into  ear,  notwithstanding  the  short  period  it  ha.s 
been  in  mother  eartli.  The  different  domestic  animals  in  the 
pa.stures  are  in  .splendid  condition.  The  yearling  calve.s — though 
.merely  yearlings — are  shaking  with  fat  The  cows  milk  sur¬ 
prisingly  well,  while  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  butter  is  marvel¬ 
lous.  Now  the  birds  sing,  and  it  is  delightful  to  hear  them  do 
so.  The  robin,  about  the  .same  size,  .shape,  and  colour  of  the  Old 
Counti-y  cuckoo,  sends  out  thrilling  notes  on  the  morning  air. 
It  warbles  not  unlike  the  Briti.sh  thrush,  but  owing  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  dry  and  clear  atmosphere  of  these  We.stern  plains,  the  notes  of 
this  bird  are  far  sui)erior  to  those  of  the  thrush  of  Great  Britain. 

The  month  of  July  with  the  Manitoba,  farmer  is  rather  a  bn.sy 
one.  It  is  in  July  that  he  back-sets  and  harrows  his  breaking  so 
as  to  have  it  ready  for  seeding  the  ensuing  spring.  Esually 
abotit  this  time  he  ploughs  his  summer  fallow,  erects  np-v  build¬ 
ings  and  pasture  fences  as  he  finds  the  need  of  them;  and  also 
cuts,  saves,  and  lays  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  for  horses 
and  other  stock.  Haying,  out  West,  is  far  easier  work  than  in 
the  East,  or  in  Great  Britain,  After  breakfast,  the  farmer 
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Iiitclies  lii.s  team  of  Iior.ses  to  the  mower  (a  machine  like  tlie 
Kn2:lisli  make)  and  drive.s  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the 
hay  i.s  found.  Once  there  he  gets  to  cutting  it  down,  when  he  is 
followed  ill  two  or  three  hours  by  his  hired  man  and  a  single 
liorse  under  the  hay  rake.  The  hay  now  is  sufficiently  made  and 
is  fit  to  be  raked  up  owing  to  the  warm  .sunbeams  and  the  cooling 
zephyrs  which  continually  blow  over  these  western  plains.  Once 
the  hay  is  raked  up,  the  horse  is  unhitched  and  tied  bj^  the  halter 
shank  to  a  wheel  of  the  hay  rake,  and  is  then  left  to  take  care  of 
itself,  while  the  man  gathers  the  win’rows  into  small  cocks. 

Thus  the  work  continues  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  is 
put  into  the.se  cocks,  when  the  waggon  box  i.s  taken  off  its  wheels, 
and  what  is  known  as  a  “  basket  rack  ”  takes  its  place.  This 
contrivance  requires  no  loader,  so  the  farmer  and  man  pitch  the 
hay  off  the  ground  togetlier,  to  the  amount  of  30  to  35cwf.,  ivhich 
is  then  drawn  to  a  convenient,  place  and  stacked.  The  hay 
remains  there  until  the  cold  winter  months,  when  the  farmer  has 
more  time  to  .spare  to  give  to  its  removal,  as  he  finds  the  need  of 
it  for  his  domestic  animals. 

The  seeders,  harrows,  and  landrollers  are  half  as  large  again  as 
the  British  make.  It  usually  takes  four  men  to.  drive  and 
manage  eight  horses  in  England  when  two  men  without  any 
bother  whatever  can  drive  them  with  care  in  America.  Summer 
fallowing  is  a  branch  of  scientific  agriculture.  It  destroys  weeds 
and  manures  the  ground,  which  has  been  rather  exhausted  from 
constant  cropping  one  year  following  the  other.  Soane  farmers 
have  not  less  than  120  acres  to  fallow ;  so  that  they  have  to  “  get 
a  move  on  or  get  left  behind,”  as  the  saying  is.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  get  behind  in  work,  as  “  back-setting  ”  must  be  done,  while 
the  Wheat,  already  shot  out,  will  be  ready  for  the  self-binder  in 
the  next  month.  So  .soon  as  the  weeds  are  fully  grown,  and 
wliile  they  are  young  and  tender,  they  are  ploughed  down  with 
the  sulky  plough,  which  has  a  seat,  and  upon  rvliich  a  man  rides. 
This  plough  is  drawn  with  three  horses,  and  clears  a  furrow  of 
Ibin.  notwithstanding  the  ground  is  in  stubble.  The  weeds  very 
thickly  gi’owing  and  over  4ft  high  are  completely  hidden  by  a 
logging  chain,  of  which  one  end  is  tied  to'  the  whipple  trees  and 
the  other  to  the  beam  o/ the  plough.  These  weeds  shortly  decay 
and  rot  in  the  upturned  clay,  and  in  the  following  harvest 
produce  a  wonderful  crop  of  Wheat,  equal  to  a  heavy  dressing  of 
the  riche.st  farmyard  maniu'e. 

The  farm  outhouses  in  Manitoba  are  irsually  built  of  sods  or 
lumber,  though  a  few  of  the  older  settlers  have  replaced  these 
sort  of  buildings  with  good  substantial  .stone  houses.  The  grana¬ 
ries  are  made  chiefly  from  logs,  and  are  very  good,  cheap  and  long 
lasting.  To  a  new  settler  or  any  economical  laersoii,  the  sod 
stable  is  a  boon,  being  100  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  build¬ 
ing,  and  by  far  warmer  in  the  winter.  The  dwelling  houses  in 
the  different  towns  are  built  of  either  stone  or  lumber’,  well 
plastered  and  ceiled  inside,  and  having  double  windows,  wliich 
are  vei’y  essential  to  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter.  Some  few  years 
ago  a  large  number  of  Menonites  came  and  .settled  in  Manitoba, 
having  been  driven  from  Russia.  These  settlers  nearly  all  live 
in  log  houses,  in  villages,  while  their  farms  are  irerhaps  several 
miles  away.  They  accumulate  money  quickly. 

In  midsummer  additional  pa.sture  fences  are  put  up  and  old 
ones  repaired.  Fences  are  cheap,  being  made  of  barb  wire  and 
timber  posts,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  .sub.stautial. 
It  takes  only  a  few  days  for  a  farmer  and  his 
hired  man  to  enclose  a  large  pa.sture  of  200yds  each 
way.  The  posts  having  been  split  from  logs,  with  iron 
wedges,  and  sharpened,  are  loaded  upon  the  waggon.  The 
farmer  and  his  man  both  go  together.  One  of  them  starts  a 
hole  in  the  ground  with  an  iron  bar,  and  inserts  therein  a  stake, 
wliile  the  other  stands  upon  the  waggon  and  supplies  the  mallet. 
These  po.sts,  put  up  5  or  Gyds  apart,  quickly  run  over  space,  and 
along  with  three  strands  of  wire  fastened  with  .staples,,  make  a 
capital  enclo.sure,  which  neither  horses  nor  cattle  manage  to  go 
through.  As  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  costlj’.  Not  calcu¬ 
lating  the  few  days  putting  a  fence  of  this  description  up,  the 
price  is  less  than  30  cents  (Is.  3d.)  per  5|yd.s.  Some  farmers  do 
it  lunch  less,  as  they  use  two  wires  only,  instead  of  three  ;  but  two 
wires  are  not  capable  of  keeping  in  stock  vhen  the  summer 
advances  and  the  grass  gets  scarce,  especially  the  cow  kind,  Avhich 
liai-e  thick  liard  hides. 

Except  as  Amgetables  for  domestic  use  there  are  A'ery  feiv  roots 
grown  in  Manitoba.  The  co.st  of  labour  being  so  high  root  crops 
ncA’cr  reward  the  grower.  You  might  travel  all  C-anada  and 
vould  not  see  such  large  fields  of  green  crops  as  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.  Maize  is  the  substitute  for  Turnips  and  Mangolds. 
It  is  far  cheaper  raised,  and  of  more  value  to  the  We, stern  farmer 
than  either  Mangolds  or  Turnips.  The  stalks  are  given  to  the 
grazing  .stock,  and  the  cob  to  the  SAvine.  The  I’nited  States 
Indian-corn  is  better  soAving  than  the  ordinary  Canadian  Maize 
(thougli  it  is  difficult  to  ripen  or  bring  it  to  maturity)  as  it  con¬ 
tains  such  a  tremendous  quantity  of  sugar,  Avhich  dairy  cows 
are  so  fond  of.  Experience  has  proved  to  these  farmers  that 
Maize  stalks  is  their  finest  food  for  cattle,  and  so  they  groAv  it 
yearly  for  no  other  purpose,  and  it  reAA’ards  them  enormously. 

Potatoes  are  more  extensively  soAvn  than  either  Turnii).s  or 
any  green  crop.  They  are,  more  easily  raised,  being  planted 


Avithout  any  manure,  and  are  often  not  put  in  the  ground  until 
after  June  10,  Avhen  eA’en  the  seeds  produce  splendid  tubers  after- 
Avards.  Where  Irish  farmers  la.y  doAvn  one  cutting,  the  Cana¬ 
dians  put  three,  and  even  four.  Their  reason,  it  seems,  for  plant¬ 
ing  them  after  this  manner  is  that  the  sun’s  rays  being  so  Avarm 
and  the  Avind  .so  strong,  the  one  single  stalk  Avould  not  be  able  t^ 
endure  the  heat  and  drought  over  ground,  but  AA  Ould  Avither  a\A'ay 
and  die. — (Reprinted  from  “  The  Western  World.”) 


A  Springtail  (Pondura,  species). 

The  Thysanura,  Avhich  constitute  the  little  order  of  the 
Springtails,  are  thought  in  some  things  to  approach  the  crabs, 
in  ethers  to  resemble  the  lace-AA'inged  flies.  The  family  Collem- 
bola  includes  species  that  are  abundant  during  most  seasons 
about  hotbeds  and  Avithin  frames,  the  AAannth  of  Avhich  appears 
to  be  agreeable  to  their  senses.  Also  in  the  open  borders,  though 

seldom  noticed  there,  these 
tiny  creatures  frequent  suc¬ 
culent  plants,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  Avhen  they  are  in 
an  unhealthy  condition.  The 
presence  of  certain  fungi 
has  an  attraction  for  them, 
and  decayed  roots  or  pro¬ 
strate  branches  of  trees 
Avhich  have  become  damp 
occasionally  turn  out  to  be 
the  abiding  place  of  myriads 
of  Springtails,  Avhich  have  had  given  them  in  some  localities  the 
appellation  of  “ground  fleas’  from  their  jumiaing  propen.sities ; 
but  they  haA’e  rather  the  aspect  of  a  mite  than  a  flea,  the  antenneo 
being  generally  conspicuous,  the  legs  short,  the  body  elongated 
or  globular,  and  a  springing  apparatus  is  situated  at  the  tail. 
Herein  they  differ  from  fleas  and  A’arious  species  that  leap  by 
means  of  the  hind  legs.  This  apparatus  is  closed  up  when  out 
of  u.se.  Possibly  the  poAver  of  leaping  i.s  adA’antageous  to  them 
should  they  have  to  migrate  suddenly  in  pur.suit  of  food,  but 
ordinarily  they  lie  quiet,  keeping  more  or  less  hidden  under  some 
substance  frequented  by  them,  or  in  sheltered  nooks.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  salt,  even  in  Aveak  solution,  soon  kills  them. 


A  Sphingtail.  Olagnijied.) 


TRADE  NOTES. 


Wai’fc’o  Plant  Catalogue. 

T’he  ueAvly  is.sued  catalogue  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd., 
Avill  be  found  useful  and  interesting  as  a  little  reference  Avork 
and  guide  to  those  Avho  love  and  cultivate  the  hardy,  plants  of 
the  rockery,  the  bog  garden,  the  “  herbaceous  border,”  and  the 
outdoor  garden  as  a  Avhole.  It  i.s  freely  illustrated  Avith  cuts  of 
the  best  (and  perhaps  least  knoAvn)  perennials,  liaAung,  too,  a  fair 
amount  of  cultural  data  included  in  its  pages. 

Shanks’  Lawn  Mowers. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Alexander  Shanks  and  Son, 
Limited,  their  little  catalogue  of  laAvn  moAvers  and  I’ollers.  This 
is  illustrated  Avitl*  the  tjqres  of  machines  manufactured  and  sold 
by  the  firm  at  Dens  Iron  Works,  Arbroath.  The  different  patents 
and  patterns  are  briefly  explained,  and  prices  for  all  sizes  of 
moAvers  are  quoted.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  just  Avhen  laAvn 
moAvers  and  rollers  are  again  to  be  considered  for  the  coming 
season’s  Avork,  the  little  catalogue  deserves  considtation. 

W,  Cooper  s  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

As  a  trade  catalogue  in  Messrs.  W.  Cooper’s  (Ltd.)  line  of 
business,  Ave  believe  this  to  be  the  most  complete  that  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Three  things  strike  one  Avhen  first  it  is  handled;  one  is, 
its  substantiality  (it  is  bound  like  a  good  novel);  secondly,  the 
quality  of  the  paper;  and  thirdl3q  the  good  printing  and  care 
that  has  been  taken  to  make  it  attractive,  even  if  it  is  but  a 
catalogue.  The  sti’ong  crimson  boards  Avith  gold  and  black 
lettering  betoken  at  once  that  tlie  firm  Avhose  name  is  printed,  is 
one  of  standing,  and  haA’e  a  position  to  maintain.  Within  these 
boards  the  catalogue  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  Avhich  Ave  take 
as  folloAvs  :  (1)  Plant  .structures  of  all  sorts;  (2)  poi’table  Avooden 
buildings,  pavilions,  studios,  boxes,  huts,  shelters,  &o. ;  (3)  in¬ 
cubators,  poultry  house.s,  runs,  Ac. ;  (4)  designs  in  rustic  Avork  of 
all  descriptions;  (5)  iron  buildings;  (6)  dog  kennels;  (7)  heating 
apparatus,  boilers,  pipes,  Ac.  ;  (8)  horticultural  timber;  (9)  horti¬ 
cultural  manures,  insecticides,  A’C.  ;  and  lastl.v  (10)  Irorticultural 
sundries  and  requisites.  We  need  not  specialise  on  anj’  of  these ; 
the  sections  conve.v  an  idea  of  the  Avide  scope  of  the  firm’s  busi¬ 
ness.  and  Ave  most  heartilj’  commend,  as  a  reference  Avork  for  the 
gardener  or  estate  agent  to  have  by  him,  this  illu,strated  catalogue 
of  Mes?rs.  W.  Cooper,  Ltd.,  Old  Kent  Road,  London. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES;  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
As  the  weather  has  been  generally  favourable  to  forcing  opera¬ 
tions,  it  not  having  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  sharp 
firing,  and  the  trees  in  consequence  look  well,  and  the  crop  is  so 
far  satisfactorj'.  A  night  temperature  of  oOdeg  to  obdeg  and 
GOdeg  to  Gbdeg  by  day,  artificially,  advancing  to  TOdeg  or  7odeg 
from  sun  heat,  especially  after  closing,  will  keep  the  trees  in 
steady  progress.  Ventilate  from  GOdeg,  increasing  with  the  sun 
heat,  taking  care  to  avoid  cold  currents  and  sudden  depressions 
of  temperature,  which  cripple  the  foliage,  and  may  cau.se  the 
fruit  to  fall.  Syringe  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  with  water 
of  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and  alway,s  .sufficiently  early 
to  allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry  before  night.  On  didl  days 
emit  the  afternoon  syringing,  also  the  morning  when  cold  and 
sunless,  damping  the  paths  and  borders  instead.  Inside  borders 
must  be  well  suppliecl  with  water,  not,  however,  making  them 
sodden,  and  affording  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees.  Disbud 
carefully  and  in  accordance  with  the  growth.  When  this  is 
strong  the  whole  of  the  foreright  shoots  may  be  taken  off  at 
once,  and  some  of  the  side  shoots  pinched  back  to  form  spur.s  on 
the  extensions,  but  not  on  branches  that  will  be^  removed  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  retaining  the  best  break  from  the  base  of 
the  .several  shoots  ilow  bearing,  and  this  must  have  room  for 
extension  with  full  exxrosure  to  light,  and  a  shoot  must  be  re^ 
tained  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  fruit  to  attract  the  sap  to  it, 
pinching  such  when  not  required  for  extension  at  the  third  leaf 
and  to  one  afterwards  as  made.  Trees  that  have  set  hcavj'- 
crops  of  fruit  should  have  the  least  promising  removed,  espe¬ 
cially  those  badly  placed  or  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellises.  To 
help  weakly  trees  afford  top-dressings  of  fertili.sers  at  intervals 
of  about  three  weeks,  and  wash  in  moderately. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE. — Trees  started  at  the  new  year 
have  set  the  fruit  well ;  a  light  syringing  after  this  is  effected 
assisting  the  trees  to  cast  off  the  remains  of  the  petals.  Syringe, 
however,  cautiously  in  dull  weather,  as  it  rveakens  the  growtlw 
yet  encourages  it  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit.  Disbud  gradually 
and  carefully,  not  being  in  a  hurry  about  this,  practising  it  daily 
when  the  fruit  is  fairly  swelling,  removing  a  few  growths  here 
and  there,  so  as  not  to  give  a  check  to  any  part,  but  secure  an 
even  balance  of  vigofir.  Vvdicrc  there  is  a  thick  set  of  fruit  re¬ 
move  the  smaller  and  worst  placed  by  degrees.  A  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  COdeg  is  safe  in  severe  weather,  and  55deg  by  day, 
GOdeg  in  mild  weather,  and  Godeg  to  TOdeg  or  Todog  from  sun 
heat,  with  ventilation  early  in  the  day,  and  increased  with  the 
advancing  temperature. 

TREES  Sl'ARTED  IN  FEBRLtARY. — The  flowers  are  ex¬ 
panded,  and  should  be  fertilised  day  by  day  wjth  a  camel-hair 
bru.sh  or  other  contrivance  when  the  pollen  is  ripe.  Shaking  the 
trees  answers  well  in  most  case.s,  it  being  done  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  and  again  about  noon.  Turn  on  the  heat  in  the 
morning  to  stmure  and  keep  a  temperature  of  SOdeg  by  day, 
ventilating  from  OOdeg,  allowing  an  advance  to  GOdeg  or  GOdeg, 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  employing  fire  heat  only  at  night 
to  keep  the  temperature  between  40deg  and  40deg.  Supply 
water  to  the  border  if  it  needs  moisture.  Houses  to  afford  ripe 
fruit  in  late  July  and  early  August,  the  trees  usually  started 
about  this  time  are  advanced  for  flowering,  the  anthers  .showing 
clear  of  the  corollas,  therefore  syringing  should  cease,  maintain¬ 
ing  a  genial  atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths  in  the  morning 
and  early  afternoon.  A  temperature  of  OOdeg  by  day,  and  ven¬ 
tilation  from  that  point,  having  it  full  at  GOdeg,  will  meet  their 
requirements,  40deg  to  40deg  being  ample  at  night.  If  the 
border  is  at  all  dry  afford  a  thorough  supnly  of  water,  repeating 
as  necessary,  remembering  that  a  very  wet  soil  induces  sappy 
growth.  Where  the  blossom  buds  arc  superabundant  remove 
tlicse  on  the  under  side  or  at  the  back  of  the  shoots,  drawing 
the  hand  the  reverse  way  of  the  growths. 

LATEST  HOUSES. — The  chief  consideration  in  the.^e  is  to 
retard  the  blossoming  as  much  as  possible,  therefore  admit  air 
to  the  fullest  extent,  as  the  already  swelling  and  developing  buds 
will  not  take  any  harm  from  frost  until  the  flowers  show  colour, 
and  even  then  there  is  safety  in  just  excluding  frost.  Any 
pruning  or  arranging  of  the  trees  on  the  trellises  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  forthwith,  .supplying  water  to  the  border  to  insure 
thorcugli  moisture  and  keeping  as  cool  as  possible.' — ^Sx.  Albans. 


Hardy  Fruit  Gardei. 

PROTECTING  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES.— As  the 
blooms  are  advancing  quickly,  and  thechancesof  rough  damaging 
weather  to  fruit  blooms  not  at  all  remote,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  some  material  in  readiness  to  place  over  the  trees  quickly, 
.should  the  blo'^som  have  expanded  and  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
wind,  driving  rains,  or  frosts.  The  latter  do  considerable  harm 
when  they  follow  close  upon  wet  weather;  but  wet  and  wind 
alone,  directly  driving  against  trees  in  bloom,  cau.se  much 
damage  to  the  essential  organs  of  the  flowers.  Protection  may 
be  fixed  or  movable.  Fixed  protection,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
covering  over  the  trees,  and  not  admitting  full  light  and  air 
when  favourable  conditions  permit,  is  likely  to  do  harm.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  have  the  material  moveable.  It  may  be 
temporarily  fixed,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  drawn 
off  and  on  the  trees  without  injuring  the  blooms.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  tiffany  or  canvas  is  be.st  adapted,  attaching  lengths  of  it 
with  rings  to  a  long  horizontal  rod,  placed  along  the  front  of  a 
projecting  coping  of  wood  or  iron  which  will  throw  the  material 
clear  of  the  trees.  The  base  may  also  be  attached  to  rings  which 
can  .slide  along  an  iron  rod,  each  end  of  which  may  be  secured 
tO'  .short,  stout  uprights  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground.  Thi.s 
arrangement  can  be  drawn  easily  on  one  side  when  necessary. 
A  simple  but  effectual  method  consi.sts  of  laying  poles  against 
the  wall  about  10ft  apart.  Set  them  firmly  a.  few  feet  from 
wall,  and  lay  the  protection  across  them.  This  can  bo  removed, 
though  not  so  readily  as  the  la.st  mentioned.  A  protection 
which  may  remain  as  long  as  necessary,  and  yet  admit  light, 
consists  of  several  thicknesses  of  tanned  fi.s'h  netting.  It  will 
effectually  ward  off  frost  from  the  blooms,  but  must  be  ^o 
secure  that  it  does  not  rest  on  the  blooms.  Dense  coverings 
are  not  desirable;  unless  they  are  removed  daily,  and  not  used  at 
all  except  when  the  severity  of  the  Aveather  demands  it. 


FILBERTS  AND  COB  NUTS. — A  yearly  thinning  out  of 
crowded  branches  of  Nut  trees  is  more  or  less  necessary.  The 
best  time  to  do'  this  is  Avhen  the  female  blossom  buds 
are  .shoAving,  as  a  large  percentage  of  these  must  be  left  if  the 
trees  are  to  be  fruitful.  It  is  also  necessary  that  branches  bear¬ 
ing  catkins  be  left  until  the  former  havei  become  fertilised, 
AAhen  they,  if  neces.sar\y,  may  be  shortened  back  or  removed. 
In  thinning  the  trees  remove  crossing  and  interlacing  branches, 
and  uproot  suckers,  cutting  them  clean  out  beloAv  the  surface. 
Many  of  them  may  be  utili.''ed  to  provide  fresh  stock  for  plant¬ 
ing  el.seAvhere.  Fork  up  the  ground  about  the  brushes  and  mulch 
Avith  manure. 

Sucker  groAvths  Avith  one  straight  stem  Avill  do  for  planting. 
The  ground  must  be  Avell  trenched  and  enriched.  After  plant¬ 
ing  cut  them  doAvn  to  loin  or  1ft,  so  as  to  obtain  sermral  breaks, 
four  or  six  of  aa  IucIi  may  be  retained  to  form  the  foundation  of 
the  future  bush,  Avhich  may  be  trained  in  basin  form. 

TOP-DRESSING  WALL  TREES.— A  top-dre.ssing  of  good, 
rich  soil  is  often  the  means  of  recuperating  trees  that  have 
become  debilitated  and  need  fresh  food  for  the  rootlets,  Avhich 
can  thereby  be  retained  near  the  surface,  and  be  prevented 
descending  into  thei  subsoil,  Avhich  invariably  causes  strong 
groAvth  of  an  unfniitful  character.  Before  applying  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  fresh  material  take  off  the  old,  inert  coAmring  (Ioaa  n  to 
the  roots  for  a  AA'idth  of  2ft  to  3ft  from  the  AAall.  This  aaIU 
afford  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  soil 
as  regardsi  moisture.  If  very  dry,  as  in  many  cases  the  ground 
at  the  ba.se  of  Avails  is,  give  a  liberal  soaking  of  clear  AAatcr, 
following  Avith  a  .similar  dose  of  liquid  manure,  Avhich  Avill  bo  of 
a  feeding  character,  and  do  good  to  the  loAver  roots.  The  com- 
po.st  for  the  top-dre.ssing  should  consist  of  loam,  decomposed 
manure,  some  pulverised  lime  rubbish  and  burnt  reLise,  together 
Avith  an  admixture  of  artificial  manure.  This  Avill  stimulate  and 
multiply  roots.  A  light  mulching  of  manure  may  be  laid  on  the. 
surface. 


PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. — StraAvberries  may  i)e 
lauted  this  month,  though  it  is  not  so  good  a  period  a.s  early 
itumn,  at  Avhich  time  the  plants  are  rapidly  establi.shed  in  the 
round.  HoAvever,  it  is  not  ahAays  possible  to  find  tin'  room 
ecessary  for  finally  planting  out  at  the  proper  tiine,  hence 
u'ing  planting.  The  best  plants  are  those  inserted  in  nursery 
'ds  m  autumn,  and  Avhich  have  rooted  Avell.  They  Avill  lift  uoav 
ith  abundant  roots  and  balls  of  soil,  and  are  ca.sily  traimferred 
>  permanent  positions.  Advantage  ought  to  be  taken  during 
le  Avinter  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  soil,  not  only  by  deep  cul- 
vation  and  manuring,  but  by  affording  as  much  exposure  as 
Assible  to  the  upturned  soil.  A  favourable  period  tor  planting 
iculd  be  selected,  even  if  it  has  to  be  Avaited  for  until  the  latter 
irt  of  the  month.  Vacancies  in  the  autumn-phuited  rows 
iculd  also  be  filled  up,  and  the  soil  generally  firmed  round  the 
hole  of  the  plants.  Hoe  down  seedling  weeds  where  these  are 
iringing  up. —  East  Kent. 
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Freesia  Culture. 

Freesias  can  be  had  in  flower  from  November  to  April  by 
systematic  and  periodical  potting  in  batches.  The  first  batch 
requires  to  be  potted  early  in  July,  consisting  of  good  home 
grown  bulbs,  and  I  am  convinced  more  cultivation  is  required 
to  produce  good  bulbs  than  to  produce  good  flowers.  In  the 
majority  of  establishments  Freesias  are  not  largely  grown,  or 
at  least  not  largely  chough  to  be  made  a  speciality  of ;  and 
consequently,  when  they  have  passed  the  flowering  stage^  and 
have  to  make  room  for  other  flowering  stuff,  they  immediately 
find  a  place  beneath  the  staging,  there  to  be  gradually  dried  off, 
regardless  whether  the  bulbs  have  finished  their  growth  or  not. 
This  course  of  procedure  will  not  produce  bulbs  likely  to  give 
good  results  the  following  season. 

Freesias  require  to  be  kept  growing  so  long  as  they  will 
grow,  until  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  turning  colour;  neither 
should  manure  water  be  withheld.  It  is  as  essential  now  as 
before  flowering.  Under  the  stagings  is  not  the  place  to  dry 
off  the  bulbs;  they  require  all  the  sun  it  is  possible  to  afford. 
One  very  successful  grower  (and  he  is  a  very  large  grower,  too) 
subjects  them  to  what  may  be  termed  roasting,  for  when  com¬ 
paratively  dried  off,  he  lays  the  pots  on  the  hot  water  pipes  to 
finish  maturing  the  bulbs.  From  the  time  of  potting  until  the 
racemes  are  visible,  the  cooler  the  treatment  (so  long  as  they 
are  kept  growing)  the  better  the  results.  Manure  water  in 
moderate  quantities  should  be  afforded.  An  average  truss  con¬ 
sists  of  six  or  se\’en  blooms,  and  though  in  exceptional  cases  ten 
or  eleven  are  produced,  less  than  six  is  oftener  seen. — W.  B. 

The  Up-to-Date  Young  Man 

’Tis  ijassing  strange!  There  was  a  period  when  the  youngster 
was  a  mere  detail ;  it  was  sheer  presumption  on  his  part  to 
express  his  opinions.  But  things  are  now  altered;  young  men 
are  right  up  to  the  front — I  was"*' almost  saying  they  are 
dominant  in  the  present  day.  No  matter  where  one  looks,  the 
young  man  is  there,  and  even  in  horticulture  he  has  forced 
Ills  way!  Moreover,  the  old  hands  do  not  presume  to  stop  him ; 
in  fact,  even  encourage  him,  although  the  unbelieving,  can¬ 
tankerous  old  curmudgeon  may  be  frequently  met  with.  But 
the  up-to-date  young  man  pays  small  heed  to  him ;  indeed,  does 
not  hesitate  to  push  him  aside,  and,  if  necessary,  ride  over  him, 
in  order  to  reach  the  goal  he  seeks.  Our  presiding  genius  of 
the  Domain  desires  the  young  man  to  come  forward,  not  with 
his  fork  and  spade,  but  with  an  even  mightier  weapon,  the 
pen!  This,  then,  is  the  reason  that  I,  one  of  the  young  men, 
seek  an  audience  in  this  department,  not  with  a  view  to  self 
aggrandisement,  but  in  the  hope  of  asserting  some  of  my  views. 
In  the  Christmas  Number,  “  An  Old  Boy  ”  asks  whether  we  are 
going  ahead.  Is  it  for  us  to  say  Is  it  a  time  for  talk  Should 
we  not  call  the  ridicule  of  the  old  hands  upon  our  devoted 
heads  to  say  so.’^  Yet  I,  for  one,  will  risk  it. 

I  can  look  back  upon  my  own  short  life  and  exclaim  “  Bravo ! 
You  arc  going  ahead.”  Yet  I  hesitate  to  declare  myself,  and 
fain  would  hide  myself,  but  not  my  light,  under  a  bushel.  In 
the  lonely  lodging  after  labour  is  done,  though  the  body  is 
resting,  the  mind  is  at  work  in  the  hope  of  footing  it  with  my 
elders.  Favour  is  not  what  I  desire;  rather  an  honest  and 
worthy  fight,  merit  being  the  criterion  to  judge  by.  The  words 
of  “  Old  Boy  ”  concerning  the  unsatisfied  fall  upon  listening  and 
greedy  ears,  in  this  instance!  I  had  the  good  fortune,  or  should 
I  say  misfortune?  to  be  born  unsatisfied.  No  silver  spoon 
appeared  in  my  mouth,  yet  such  I  craved,  and  still  crave,  anj 
in  gardening  I  fancied  I  could  see  my  attainment.  No  forcing 
in  this  instance,  for  many  occupations  came  to  my  hands,  each 
to  be  thrown  aside,  until  gardening  was  the  sphere.  Not  one 
moment’s  hesitation,  not  a  moment’s  despair  as  to  the  ultimate 
outcome,  for  while  my  slower  brethren  still  plod  on  in  the  old 
groove,  giving  no  thought  to  the  future,  satisfied  ■with  a  life 
of  drudgery,  I  can  say,  each  little  success  moves  me  forward. 

Not  very  far  have  I  to  look  back  and  see  myself  drudging 
as  they  do  now.  Have  I  not  friends  that  I  never  before  had  P 
Have  i  not  clothes  that  I  could  never  before  wear?  And  garden¬ 
ing  has  done  it !  A  dandy  self-confessed  am  I,  after  the  work 
is  over.  The  “pub.”  knows  me  not,  neither  does  the  clod. 
Educate  yourself  is  the  inward  prompting,  for  therein  lies 
success.  And  do  I  not  strive? — as  I  trust  many  other  of  my 
colleagues  are  doing.  “Are  not  horticultural  colleges  turning 
out  men  of  education  and  manners?”  continues  my  prompter. 
“  And  shall  they  leave  you  behind  because  you  were  less  fortu¬ 
nate?”  No;  a  thousand  times  no!  For  the  hands  shall  be 
assisted  by  the  brain.  Let  the  stolid  ones  remain  humble  if 
they  choose  it ;  but  Advance  is  my  watchwCrd.  What  care  I  for 
the  sneering  of  the  knowing  ones  :  can  tliey  show  a  better  record, 
even  after  the  lifelong  toil  ?  I  trow  not.  They  in  the  fustian 


*  The  editor  invites  youne:  gardeners  who  are  readers  to  contribute  to  the 
Domain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  publication  of  their 
letters. 


trousers  and  scarf-covered  necks,  can  they  do  better  than  I 
because  I  wear  a  high  collar  and  gloves?  Well  can  I  recall  the 
amusement  of  these  intellectual  beings  on  my  first  appearance 
wdth  a  smooth  face  and  soft  hands,  and  perhaps  less  strength 
than  they ;  yet  the  laugh  is  on  the  turn. 

This  seemingly  egotistical  note  I  address  to  my  youthful 
colleagues  in  the  hope  that  they  wdll  come  forth  from  their 
hiding  places,  and  show  the  elders  that  the  latter  are  not  entirely 
kings  of  the  pen. — Cupid. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  direett  d 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

WEBSTER’S  BOOK  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  (F.  W.  A., 
Louisville,  Ky.). — Mr.  Webster  himself  w’ill  reply  to  your 
queries. 

^  INSECT  ON  CATTLEYAS  (Beetle,  Bristol).— Yes,  it  is  the 
Vine  weevil,  and  may  do  damage  to  young  growths.  Remedies 
are  the  same  as  those  we  stated  for  the  red-legged  weevil  on 
page  85. 

SEAKALE  POTS  MADE  OF  GALVANISED  IRON  (T.  B.  W. 
— It  would  be  possible  to  have  Seakale  pots  made  of  galvanised 
iron.  Whether  the  increased  cost  and  suitability  for  the  purpose 
would  be  justifiable  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  from  ex¬ 
perience.  We  have  seen,  however,  old  galvanised  pails  placed 
over  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  crowns  to  keep  the  litter  used  for 
blanching  and  protection  clear  of  the  growths,  there  not  being 
any  or  very  little  fermentative  heat,  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  experiment  is  -well  worth  trial  as  the  breakage  of  Seakale 
pots  is,  as  you  say,  a  serious  matter,  either  from  frost  or  rough 
usage. 

WHEAT  AFTER  SAINFOIN  UNSATISFACTORY 
(G.  T.  O.  B.). — The  Wheat  plant  after  Sainfoin,  in  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state,  looking  bad  and  patchy  as  you  think  on  account  of 
wirew’orin,  would  be  improved  by  a  broadcast  apijlication  of 
5  to  7icwt.  per  acre  of  ground  East  Indian  rape  or  mustard  cakes, 
or  other  rape  dusts,  as  the  rape  cake  attracts  the  worm,  which 
eat  it  greedily  in  preference  to  the  corn.  It  is  not  yet,  how'ever, 
proved  that  the  application  of  rape  or  ihustard  cake  for  this 
purpose  is  more  than  a  temporary  remedy,  the  dressing  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  the  means  of  saving  the  crop.  It  should  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  if  possible,  and  the  land  afterwards  well  rolled,  preferably 
with  a  ring  roller.  Or  you  may  apply  a  dressing  of  soot, 
40  bushels  per  acre,  and  afterwards  roll  the  land. 

MANURING  LAND  AFTER  OATS  FOR  POTATOES  (Idem). 
— For  application  to  the  land  spade-dug  for  Potatoes  after  Oats 
and  no  manure  put  on  in  autumn  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
dig  in  strawy  and  long  manure  at  the  time  of  planting,  as  it 
would  encourage  a  late  growth,  and  induce  a  grossness  highly 
susceptible  to  attack  from  disease.  The  manure  should  be  at 
least  half  rotted,  and  then  it  would  act,  as  you  suppose,  in  hold¬ 
ing  moisture,  while  not  exciting  too  much  growth.  Some  manure 
is  very  important  for  the  Potato  crop,  especially  in  light  land, 
applying,  when  alone,  twenty  tons  per  acre.  Without  manure 
you  may  apply  a  mixture  of  T^cwt.  of  Tape  dust,  3cwt.  of  steamed 
bonemeal,  and  2icwt.,  best  quality,  kainit,  per  acre,  adding,  if 
the  land  is  poor,  l^cwt.  nitrate  of  soda.  Broadcast  the  whole 
before  throwing  out  the  rows,  or  at  least  the  kainit  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  in  this  case  the  rape  dust  and  bonemeal  may  be  broad¬ 
casted  whilst  the  rows,  are  open  before  or  after  setting  the 
Potatoes.  The  dressing'is  a  full  one,  and  may  be  reduced  to  half 
if  the  land  is  in  good  heart.  Another  mixture  for  land  in  good 
condition  is  composed  of  S^cwt.  of  rape  dust,  Icwt.  super¬ 
phosphate,  2cwt.  steamed  bonemeal,  and  3cwt.  muriate  of  potash, 
mixed,  per  acre.  “  Up-to-Date  ”  is  the  variety  most  likely  to 
answer  your  purpose. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (L.  F.).— 1,  Arbutus  Unedo  ;  2,  Prunus  Amygdalus  ; 
3,  Juniperus  ehinensis.  (J.  F.). — The  Tulip  is  Proserpine.  (A.  B.). — 
1,  Iris  formosa  ;  2,  I.  sindjarensis  ;  3,  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily 
(Narcissus  Tazetta  var.).  (H.  N.).  1,  Dracaena  (or  Cordyline)  striata 
argentea  ;  2,  Saxifraga  apieulata  ;  3,  Chionodoxa  sardensis;  we  cannot 
undertake  to  name  Carnations.  (J.  M.  A.). — Dendrobium  densiflorum. 


March  5,  1903. 
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Covent  Garden  Market.— March  4th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  culinary,  bush.  3  0to6  0  Lemons,  Messina,  ease  10  0tol5  0 

Bananas .  10  0  15  0  Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb.  0  4  0  0  Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Grapes,  Alicantes  ...  1  6  2  6  each .  2  6  5  0 

,,  Colman  .  2  6  3  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3  0 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2to0  24 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  3 

0  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  1  3 

1  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^-sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

punnets .  1  6 

0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

3  0 

5  0 

Onions,  bushel  ...  ...  3  0 

0  0 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

1  6 

2  0 

Potatoes,  cwt .  5  0 

6  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9 

1  0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

10  0 

12  0 

Spinach,  bush .  4  0 

0  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles, 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

per  case  .  4  0 

4  6 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

2  0 

2  6 

Turnips,  bncb .  0  0 

0  2 

Average  Wholese.le  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz.  ... 
Aspidistra,  doz.  ... 
Cinerarias,  doz.  ... 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  ...  .. 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  .. 

_  ,,  viridis,  doz. . 
Erica  melanthera,  doz. 

,,  Wilmoreana 
Ferns,  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  small,  100... 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bncb. 
Bouvardia,  coloured, 
doz.  bunches  ... 
Carnations,  12  blooms 
Cattleyas,  doz.  ... 
Croton  foliage,  bun. 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Cypripediums,  doz. 
Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch . 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

Eucharis,  doz. 

Freesia,  white,  doz. 

bnch . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun _ 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

,,  lancifoliumalb. 
,,  1.  rubrum... 

,,  longiflorum 
Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 
bnchs . 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0tol2  0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5  0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

5 

0 

0  0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

0  0 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8 

0 

12  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9  6 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30  0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

,,  specimens 

21 

0 

63  0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Pandanus  Veitebi,  48’s, 

24 

0 

30 

0 

doz . 

24 

0 

30  0 

10  0 

15 

0 

Primulas  . 

4 

0 

5  n 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6  ° 

10  0 

16 

0 

Spiraeas,  5in.  pots 

9 

0 

log 

STholesale  Prices.— Cut  flowers 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

2 

0to3 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

1 

0 

2 

0 

doz.  bnchs . 

3 

0to4  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

1 

6 

2  0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

1 

3 

1 

9 

bunch  . 

0 

6 

0  0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 

1 

0 

1  6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

,,  paper  white,  ,, 

1 

6 

2  0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

,,  Poeticus,  doz  bnchs 

2 

0 

3  0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  Grand  Primo  ,, 

1 

0 

1  6 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

5  0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2 

0 

0  0 

Roses,  Nipbetos,  white, 

1 

0 

2 

0 

doz . 

1 

6 

2  0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4  0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

1 

6 

2  0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

4 

0 

6  0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Generals . 

2  6 

4  0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

3  6 

3  0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

’Tuberoses,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1  0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

'Tulips,  pink,  doz.  bnch. 

6 

0 

8  0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

,,  white,  ,  ,, 

6 

0 

8  0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

„  yellow,  „ 

6  0 

8  0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

,,  terra  cotta  ,, 

6  0 

8  0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

4 

0 

6  0 

9 

0 

12 

0  1  Violets,  doz.  bun. 

1 

0 

1  3 

,,  Marie  Louise... 

3 

0 

4  0 

8 

0 

9  0 

Trad-e  Catalogues  Received. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  'VVisbeeh. — Seeds  and  Florists’’ 
Flowers. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — See ’s  and 
Bedding  Plants. 

Clibrans,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. —  (1)  New  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  ;  (2)  Farm  Seeds. 

Dickson’s  Royal  Seed  Warehouses,  Chester. — Farm  Seeds. 

The  Four  Oaks  Nursery  and  Carden  Sundries  Co.,  Fern  Lea,  Four 
Oaks,  Birmingham. — Mamial  for  1903. 

Little  and  Ballantine,  Carlisle. — Farm  Seeds. 

Perry’s  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winehmore  Hill,  London,  N. — Hardy 
Plants  (Parts  1  and  2). 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son.  Adrian,  Michigan,  U.S.A. — Novelties. 

John  Thornton,  Lumb  Hall  Nurseries,  Drighlington. — Seeds,  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  etc. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton. — Farm  Seeds. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Feltham,  M'lddleseji.— Hardy  Perennials. 

W.  Watson  &  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.  —  ^‘■Familiar 
Floivers.'” 


Two  Noted  Breeds  of  Dairy  Cows. 


That  there  are  a  good  many  cows  in  milk  that  can 
hardly  be  termed  good  dairy  cows  is  pretty  evident  to 
anyone  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  testing  the  doings  of 
the  average  cow  on  the  average  farm.  By  the  average  cow 
we  mean  the  female  bovine  w’hich  has  been  bred  without 
any  special  care  as  to  what  ought  to  be  her  distinctive 
duties.  Her  duties,  Ave  will  suppose,  are  the  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  good  calf,  and  the  production  for  at  least  ten 
months  out  of  every  twelve  of  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  rich 
in  butter-fat.  That  we  take  is  the  principal  end  and  aim 
of  a  cow’s  existence.  Of  course,  she  must  be  beef  some 
time,  but  as  that  beef  cannot  be  of  the  best  quality,  we  are 
not  at  present  taking  that  into  consideration. 

This  is  an  age  of  record  keeping,  and  very  wisely  so, 
too.  There  is  nothing  to  beat  figures  save  facts,  and  if 
the  two  are  combined  as  they  should  be,  a  correct  unde^ 
standing  must  be  annved  at.  It  is  keen  competition  which 
is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  this  record  keeping  and 
this  constant  testing  of  capabilities.  A  man  with  a  daip^ 
of  cows  makes  so  much  per  gallon  of  his  milk  ;  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  with  the  same  number  of  cows,  also  sells  his  milk 
per  gallon  at  the  same  price,  but  the  difference  is  this : 
that  he  has  more  gallons  to  dispose  of,  and  so  therefore 
has  a  larger  incoming.  The  first  man  is  a  loser,  and  must 
continue  to  be  so  till  he  has  found  out  where  the  weak  spot 
in  his  armour  is,  and  has  repaired  the  breach.  To  do  this 
each  individual  cow  must  be  put  to  test ;  her  milk  yield  for 
a  few  days  or  a  week  carefully  entered  against  her  name, 
and  its  value  in  butter-fat  noted.  It  will  soon  be  seerq 
then,  which  cow  is  not  up  to  the  approved  standard,  and 
possibly  it  may  be  found  that  all  fall  short  more  or  less. 
There  ma-^  be  faults  in  feeding,  in  the  milking,  or  in  the 
cows  themselves ;  these  are  matters  that  call  for 
closest  personal  attention  of  the  owner.  The  two  first 
faults  may  be  rectified,  and  a  test  taken  again  ;  and  if  the 
result  is  no  better,  we  should  fear  the  cows  themselves  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  stringently.  Like  the  barren  Fig 
tree,  they  must  be  removed  for  more  valuable  occupiers. 

The  proper  breeding  of  good  dairy  cows  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  that  cannot  be  entered  on  lightly.  It  requires,  shall 
we  say,  mature  judgment,  great  patience,  and  a  long 
purse.  Like  all  other  great  enterprises,  it  is  full  of 
interest,  and  when  matured  much  pecuniaiy  benefit  will  be 
reaped.  We  have  read  lately  of  two  rather  celebrated 
dairy  herds  (quite  distinct  breeds),  and  both  provide  matter 
of  great  interest  to  those  of  us  who  are  already  engaged 
in,  or  are  thinking  of  adopting  the  milk  trade.  The  ^st 
to  w’hich  we  would  call  attention  is  the  Jersey  herd  of  Dr. 
Watney,  Buckhold,  Pangboume.  Last  summer,  when  the 
B.  D.  Farmers  were  on  tour,  his  w^as  one  of  the  herds 
visited.  At  that  time  there  were  thirty-three  cows  milk¬ 
ing,  and  all  a  picked  lot,  bred  for  milk  and  butter,  with 
uniformly  large  and  well-filled  udders.  The  herd  wa^ 
founded  in  1886,  and  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  by 
the  owner  to  breed  only  the  very  best  (from  a  dairy  point  of 
view).  They  must  come  out  well  in  the  milk  test,  or  are 
at  once  weeded  out.  If  they  cannot  give  sufficient  milk 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
butter.  This  is  in  practice  treating  cows  as  though 
they  were  machines  ;  so  much  good  food,  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  so  much  butter.  No  milk  is  sold,  that  is,  new  milk  , 
the  separated  is  given  to  the  labourers,  or  sold  to  neigh- 
bouring  farmers.  The  cows  are  dry  for  about  six  weeks  m 
the  year,  but  every  cow  in  the  herd  that  has  been  milked 
is  included  when  the  butter  average  per  cow  is  taken. 
In  1901  the  greatest  yield  Avas  Red  Maple,  550lb  butter. 
Three  cows  gave  over  500lb,  and  the  average  for  thirty-nine 
cows  Avas  3941b.  In  1900  the  highest  record  Avas  made  by 
Lavanga,  Avith  569lb,  and  the  average  of  thirty-eight  cow” 

was  376lb.  „  ^  , 

In  1899  Maryatt’s  Lass  gave  544lb,  and  the  average  for 
thirty-three  coavs  Avas  3981b.  The  average  quantity  of  milk 
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per  cow  last  year  was  a  little  over  GOOgals.  Dr.  Watney 
considers  that  a  cow’s  digestive  organs  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  her  milk  production.  If  she  cannot  assimilate 
larg«-  quantities  of  good  food,  neither  can  she  give  a  large 
supply  of  milk.  A  good  milker  must  be  well  fed,  or  she 
Avill  not  have  material  to  build  up  the  waste  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  in  her  system,  i.e.,  the  Avear  and  tear  of 
daily  life  and  the  production  of  much  rich  milk.  Dr. 
Watney  points  out  another  fact  ;  that  Avhereas  in  the  past 
2-|-lb  of  butter  Avas  the  maximum  that  a  cow'  would  produce 
irer  diem  Avhen  tested  at  a  butter  competition,  noAV  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  coav  capable  of  producing  3lb.  Thus 
is  the  breed  being  “  graded  up.”  He  also  remarks  that  it 
has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  years  that  the  best 
butter  coAVS  have  the  greatest  vitality ;  i.e.,  continue  to 
gain  prizes  Avhen  quite  aa'cII  stricken  in  years,  and  he  notes 
the  fact  of  first  a  coav  that  gave  3,500lb  in  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  years  ;  second,  of  gold  medalled  cows  Avho  have  had 
lAA'elve  to  fourteen  calves  ;  and  that,  third,  cows  have  won 
prizes  in  public  butter  tests  for  six  successive  years,  and 
that  one  gained  a  second  prize  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

There  is  a  breed  of  cattle  AA'hich  bids  fair  to  become  very 
fashionable,  and  this  from,  or  because  of,  no  foolish  freak, 
but  simply  by  reason  of  its  utility.  We  refer  to  the  “  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Keds  ” ;  shall  Ave  say  an  improvement  on  the 
Shorthorn?  Not  exactly  that,  although  they  are  in  a 
measure  evolved  out  of  the  Shorthorns.  As  the  name 
implies,  they  are  all  bred  to  one  colour,  whereas  among 
Shorthorns  Avill  be  found  divers  hues.  A  very  handsome 
colour  it  is,  and  very  distinguishable.  But  colour  is  not 
the  main  point.  There  is  a  big,  sturdy  frame,  capable  of 
being  covered  quickly  Avith  excellent  beef,  and  capable, 
also,  of  becoming  the  machine  by  which  is  produced  large 
quantities  of  milk.  They  may  be  termed  an  all  round  good 
farmer’s  breed. 

Well-known  as  this  breed  has  been  for  many  years  in 
the  county  qf  Lincoln,  Avhere  at  least  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  cattle  bred  are  of  this  family,  they  are  noAv 
becoming  disseminated  pretty  nearly  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom,  and  are  also  to  be  found  in  those  European 
countries  where  attention  is  paid  to  the  milk  and  butter 
industry.  Among  breeders  of  good  stock,  be  it  Avhat  it 
may,  there  are  usually  some  names  that  stand  pre-eminent. 
Someone  must  be  first,  and  often  the  first  is  a  A'ery  long 
Avay  ahead  of  all  the  rest.  Perhaps  among  Lincoln  Red 
breeders  there  is  no  man  aa'Iio  has  done  more  to  prove  what 
these  cattle  are  capable  of  than  Mr.  John  Evens,  Burton, 
Lincoln.  He  is  a  member  of  the  B.  D.  Fanners,  and  has 
therefore  giAmn  his  attention  more  to  milk  making  than 
beef  producing.  As  a  good  gardener  pnmes  out  all  Aveakly 
growth,  so  Mr.  Evens  ruthlessly  discards  all  coavs  Avhich 
fall  below  the  milking  standard  which  he  has  set  up.  That 
standard  is  GOOgals  per  annum.  A  good'  many  of  us  are 
content  Avdth  a  much  less  quantity.  About  430gals  is  the 
output  of  the  average  coaav  But  Mr.  Evens  is  by  no  means 
content  Avith  GOO  gallons. 

In  the  three  years  ending  1893  the  aAmrage  yield  of  milk 
per  COAV  was  751gals  ;  the  next  three  years  saw  a  rise  of 
sixty,  making  an  average  of  Sllgals,  and  in  the  next  four 
years  the  figures  rose  to  SGlgals.  Mention  is  made  of  one 
COAV  AA"ho,  after  her  third  calf,  gaA-e  l.G22gals  in  one  year  ; 
of  another  Avith  a  yield  of  LlOOgals ;  tAvo  more  Avhich 
exceeded  1, GOOgals,  and  so  forth.  We  think  these  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  The  question  AAnll  arise,  Hoav  is  this 
done  1  and  there  is  the  old  ansAver,  Look  after  the  principle 
of  selection.  Strange  as  it  may  appear.  Mi'.  EA'ens  con¬ 
siders  the  influence  of  the  sire  is  A'ery  much  under-rated. 
Be  the  bull  ever  so  good,  he  Avill  not  get  milkers  unless  he 
is  of  a  good  milking  strain  himself.  Short-necked,  mas¬ 
culine-headed  COAVS  Avith  poor  udders  may  produce  hand¬ 
some  bulls,  but  those  bulls  Avill  not  beget  stock  AA'ith  great 
milking  capabilities.  Mr.  Evens,  Ave  hear,  Avill  never  pur¬ 
chase  or  use  a  bull  AAothout  previously  seeing  his  dam. 
Like  begets  like.  It  is  this  attention  to  all  details  Avhich 
makes  the  scheme  come  out  complete. 

Mr.  Evens  prefers  his  heifers  to  calve  the  first  time 
Avhen  about  three  years  old,  and  he  often  suckles  calves  on 
these  heifers  tAvo  at  a  time.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
practice  makes  good  cables  at  the  expense  of  the  coav  ; 
but  evidently  here  not  only  does  it  make  good  calves,  but 
the  COAVS  come  AA'ell  to  the  milk  pail  after.  What  Ave  suspect 
's  this  :  that  not  only  are  these  coavs  of  the  best  possible 
milking  type,  but  also  that  they  are  fed  and  done  for  in  the 
l)est  poss:ble  Avay.  A  good  deal  depends  on  this.  A  coav 


giA'ing  l,000gals  per  annum  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  should 
be  treated  Avith  proper  consideration.  Dr.  Watney  con¬ 
siders  that  there  are  many  coavs  Avhich  are  underfed.  There 
may  be  quantity,  but  it  is  sadly  lacking  in  quality. 
Warmth,  too,  is  a  great  factor  in  the  successful  production 
of  milk,  though  it  is  just  possible  this  may  be  overdone, 
and  the  result  Avill  be  a  debilitated  constitution  and  one 
liable  to  attacks  of  tuberculosis.  It  has  taken,  Ave  learn, 
fifteen  years  for  the  evolvement  of  Mr.  Evens’  herd,  and 
Ave  think  the  time  and  money  have  been  Avell  spent.  We 
should  like  to  add  a  Avord  as  to  shoAA'yard  successes,  but 
such  Avould  be  almost  superfluous,  for  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Watney’s  Jerseys  and  Mr.  Evens’  Reds,  is  not  their  name 
AAU’it  large  in  the  lists  of  fame  ? 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Tlii.s  week  has  been  very  stormy,  and  except  one  wet  night  we 
have  had  little  rain  and  no  frost.  Wheat  has  made  excellent 
progress,  and  Avill  soon  be  forwarder  than  the  average  condition 
for  the  season.  Young  seeds,  too,  have  grown  Avell,  and  sheep 
pastures  present  a.  most  promising  aspect.  It  is  grand  for  young 
lambs,  for  with  such  supplies  of  suitable  food  the  ewes  are  milk¬ 
ing  Avell,  and  fat  lamb  should  be  plentiful  at  Easter,  Avhich  is  a 
long  way  off  yet.  A  nice  breadth  of  Oats  has  been  put  in,  and 
more  Barley  than  usual  at  this  date.  Farmers  evidently  mean 
to  have  their  Potatoes  planted  at  once,  for  several  Avaggonloads 
of  manure  (artificial)  haA'e  gone  by,  and  another  boat  load  is  at 
the  Avharf.  The  manure  comes  by  Avater  ;  Ave  hope  there  will  be 
a  trade  by  Avater  for  the  Potatoes.  An  American  demand  Avould 
be  A'ery  useful  just  noAv,  for  the  home  trade  is  A'ery  slow,  and  Ave 
haA'e  miles  of  pies  left  untouched.  It  is  the  same  Avith  Swedes. 
Hundreds  of  acres  may  be  begged  now  on  condition  they  are 
eaten  on  the  land.  A  farmer  offered  some  on  these  terms  to  a 
dealer  this  week,  and  offered  to  find  all  fencing,  &c.,  and  a  man 
to  cut  the  roots.  The  dealer  Avould  not  go  on  unless  the  farmer 
Avould  provide  his  sheeiJ  Avith  ^Ib  of  cake'  per  day  per  head.  A 
pretty  state  of  thing  forsooth !  But  this  result  has  been  in  sight 
since  Michaelmas.  Truly  there  is  fluctuation  in  the  value  of 
roots,  and  never  more  so  than  during  the  last  year  or  tAvo.  Sheep 
are  quoted  at  7^d  per  lb  at  some  markets;  our  butcher  says  he 
Avill  giA'e  9d  for  nice  Aveights.  Something  requires  explanation 
here. 

An  illustration  how  farmers  are  obliged  to  progress  by  force 
of  circumstances  aaus  given  us  the  other  day  by  the  sight  of  a 
double  furroAV  ridging  iilough.  It  Avas  making  fair  Avoi'k,  although 
the  furroAvs  Avere  not  A'ery  deep.  Three  horses  Avere  working  it, 
so  if  the  result  Avas  satisfactory  there  Avas  a  distinct  saving  of 
a  horse  and  man.  These  ploughs  are  also  made  to  turn  three 
furroAvs,  but  surely  tAvo  are  enough  to  be  going  on  Avith.  They  are 
made  by  a  firm  in  South  Lincolnshire.  In  connection  Avith  the 
plethora  of  Turnips  farmers  are  beginning  to  prepare  them  for 
burying.  One  not  far  from  here  is  employing  men  to  cut  them 
in  pieces  Avith  a  stamper  made  like  tAvo  light  spades  cro.ssed. 
When  they  haA'e  thus  been  sliced  up  thej'  are  easier  to  bury,  and 
they  Avill  not  groAV.  We  are  now  Avell  started  Avith  the  main 
lambing,  and  everything  is  going  as  Avell  as  possible.  Eavcs  are 
A'ery  healthy,  there  are  plenty  of  lambs  and  food.  A  really  good 
crop  of  lambs  is  urgently  needed,  for  the  national  flocks  are  Ioav 
in  numbers.  As  grass  time  approaches  .store  cattle,  are  becoming 
unapproachable  as  to  price,  and  graziers  Avill  require  fat  banking 
accounts  AvhereAvith  to  stock  their  pastures. 


The  Ivel  Motor  Plough. 

In  a  recent  issue,  our  contemporary  “The  North  British 
Agriculturist  ”  gives  a  photograph  representing  the  Ivel  Motor 
plough  at  Avork.  The  Ivel  agricultural  motor,  brouglit  out  by 
Mr.  Dan  Albons,  of  the  Ivel  Motor  Works,  Biggleswade,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  has  been,  designed  and  made  chiefly  for  farm  Avork. 
In  addition  to  being  a  portable  petrol  motor,  it  is  con.structed 
to  draAv  binders,  ploughs,  grubbers,  Ac.,  and  almost  any  agri¬ 
cultural  machine  ;  AA'hile  it  can  be  equally  successfully  used  for 
chaffing,  pulping,  pumping,  Ac.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  can 
be  used  with  equal  success  for  the  drawing  of  Avaggons  on  the 
public  road,  after  the  style  of  the  traction  engine.  The  petrol 
motor  is  8-horse  poAver  double  cylinder.  It  is  A'ery  simple  in 
construction,  and  any  intelligent  Avorkman  can,  after  a  feAv 
lessons.  driA'e  it  Avith  perfect  accuracA'.  The  motor  Aveighs  only 
17cAvt  71b,  and,  as  this  Aveight  is  di.stributed  OAmr  three  Avide 
Avheels,  the  machine  makes  hardly  any  impression  upon  land 
which  is  soft  Avith  rain.  For  travelling  on  the  high  road,  detach¬ 
able  rubber  pads  are  easily  put  on,  and  these  lessen  vibration  and 
restrict  the  noise.  The  cost  for  liquid  fiAel  is  very  small,  and 
comes  out  at  immensely  less  than  the  cost  or  Horse  labour. 
During  the  past  harvest  the  Ivel  motor  has  been  regularly  at 
Avork  in  the  harvest  fields  on  seA'eral  farms  in  England,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  harnessed  to  the  plough  and  is  doing 
excellent  Avork.  In  all  jirobability  the  time  is  not  far  off  Avhen 
the  motor  Avill  be  as  much  in  evidence  on  the  field  as  it  is  on  the 
road  at  present. 
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rfs  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  Of  remlttarice 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON’S  CROP. 

‘Novelties  and  Specialities  for  1903. 

Aquilegia  Barr’s  Extra  Selected  Hybrids,  .saved 
>stly  from  LONG-SPURRED  varieties  of  the  most 
lutiful  and  delicate  shades.  Per  packet,  2/6. 
lui'icula  New  Giant  Yellow  (sweet-scentedh 
v.Dducing  a  good  proportion  of  extra  fine  yellows.  Per 
oacket,  1/6  and  2/6. 

Hianthus  Japanese  Royal  Pinks,”  a  grand  new 
itrain,  with  very  large  single  fringed  fiowers  ranging  from 
tjlood  red  to  carmine,  pink,  and  white  ;  hardy  annual.  Per 
packet,  1/-. 

Lathyrus  pubescens,  the  Blue  Everlasting  Pea, 
a  most  beautiful  plant  from  the  Argentine  with  lovelv  pale 
'  «‘i|e  flowers ;  it  requires  a  sheltered  south  wall  and  a  fairly 
light,  dry  SOU.  Per  packet,  1/*.  A  good  greenhouse  plant. 

LaAliyrus  splendens,  the  Pride  of  California, 
xnother  beautiful  Everlasting  Pea.  with  fine,  graceful 
oliage  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  crimson- 
ake,  shaded  scarlet.  Suitable  for  greenhouse  or  for 
'I'otected  positions  outdoors  in  warm  localities.  Per 
acket,  1/6. 

{Nasturtium  Giant-flowered  Jupiter,  a  fine  climber, 
pwers  of  immense  size,  of  elegant  form,  with  overlapping, 
tinkled  petals,  golden  yellow,  with  orange  glow  :  splendid 
>r  quickly  covering  fences,  Ac.  Per  packet,  1/6. 

Primula  stellata  Barr’s  “Rose  Brilliant,”  the 
io.sC  beautiful  of  all  the  STAR  PRIMULAS,  having 
legant  dark  Fern  leaved  foliage  with  red  under  surface 
lid  loose  pyramids  of  smooth  petalled  flowers,  brilliant 
o.se,  shaded  salmon-scarlet.  A  most  lovely  plant  for 
reenhouse  or  sitting  room.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 


Barr’s  Dwarf  Early  “Herald,”  Marrowfat  Pea, 

very  valuable  Pea,  coming  in  with  William  the  First  and 
'  if  round  Peas  ;  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large, 

vell-hlled  pods,  containing  eight  to  ten  Peas  of  rich, 
lelicious flavour  ;  sturdy  branching  habit ;  height  10  inches 
o  12  inches.  Per  quart,  S/6  ;  per  pint,  2/-. 

Bjttr  s  Thick-fleshed  Tomato,  surpassing  all  Tomatoes 
n  depth  of  fruit,  solidity  of  flesh,  and  heavy  cropping 
lualities  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  smooth,  and  bright  .scarlet, 
.^er  packet,  1/-.  " 

®  ‘‘ I*oii&’keeper  ”  Onion,  a  very  fine  selection 
It  semi-flat  brown  Spanish  Onion,  of  large  size,  mild 
lavour,  and  a  grand  keeper.  Perounce,  1/6  ;  per  packet, -/6. 

n,  Paragon  Cabbage  Lettuce,  the  best  of  all 

^abbage  Lettuces,  having  light  green,  smooth,  succulent 
leaves  and  a  firm  heart,  sweet  and  tender.  It  can  be  had 
n  use  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn.  Per  ounce,  2/6  • 
ler  packet,  1/-.  ' 

Barr’s  “Champion  Solid  White”  Celery.— 

Award  of  3Ierit,  li.H.S.  Very  solid  and  sw'eet,  and  remain¬ 
ing  longer  in  condition  than  other  white  Celeries.  Per 
jacket,  1/-  and  2/6. 

‘‘Ant^n  Exhibition”  Cabbage,  a  fine 
Ldbbage,  of  medium  size,  forming  handsome  solid  conical 
jacket  September.  Per  ounce,  1/6 ;  per 

Barr’s  “  Covent  Garden  Beet,”  a  very  fine  variety, 
with  compact  top  and  medium-sized  roots,  having  a  dark 
.riinson  flesh  of  fane  flavour.  Perounce,  1/3  ;  per  packet,  -/6. 


®  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the 
jest  \  egetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
ind  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be 
ouml  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors, 
lent  free  on  application, 

BARR’S  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE  (free)  con- 
of  the  best  Anemones,  Cannas, 
Gladioli,  Lilies,  ^iitbretias.  Ranunculus, 
ligridias,  and  other  Bulbs  and  ’Tubers  for  Spring  planting. 

hardy  plant  catalogue  (free).— 

fully  describes  the  best 
s-nil  Alpines  for  the  flower  Garden  and 
"'itli  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  nust  beautiful 
i-iM,  Aquatics,  AVall  Shrubs,  climbers,  &c.,' 

A  ith  many  useful  cultural  notes. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

II.  12,  &  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden, 

XaOBa’x>o9r. 

Nurseries:  Ditton  Hill,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 

No.  1185.— YoL,  XLVI.,  Third  Slkies 


OUR  PROVED  . 

PEDIGREE  STOCKS 


t  PRdbu&E 


BESTVECEtABLES 


AND  MOST 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

At  REASONABLE  PRICES . 

REGISTERED  ftDVT. 


CATALOGUES  FREE 

—  OR  — 

Wo  will  forward  for  Six  Penny  Stamps,  One  Ounce 
of  our  NEW  GIANT-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS, 
and  a  Copy  of  onr  unique  Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  containing  an  Expert’s  Report 
of  Experiments  embracing  upwards  of  1000  Trial 
Seeds. 


ILEX.  DIGKSOIIS  SMS,  M 

Famous  *‘GEM”  Collections  of 

NEW  GIANT 
FLOWERED 
SWEET  PEAS 

FOR  EXHIBITION  OR  CUTTING  PURPOSES. 

Including  the  Three  New  Varieties: — Coccinea, 
Miss  Willmott,  Hon.  Mrs,  H  Kenyon. 

720  Seeds,  in  Best  Varieties  ...  1/6  post  free 
1200  Seeds  „  „  ...  2/6  ‘  „ 

2400  Seeds  „  „  4/-  „ 

4800  Seeds  ,,  ...  7/6  ,, 

All  Named  and  in  Separate  Packets. 

BEST  VALUE  IN  THE  TRADE, 


ROYAL  AVENUE,  BELFAST 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  12,  1903. 


The  Old  Order  Changeth. 

IFE  is  fleeting,  and  as  we  reach 
its  various  stages,  most  of  us,  I 
trow,  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  world  and  things  in  general 
in  a  less  favourable  light  than 
r  ..  io  tlx©  days  of  youth.  Doubtless 

some  individuals  possess  more 
adaptability  than  others ;  but  all,  to  a 
certain  extent,  are  inclined  to  attribute 
to  tbe  methods  learned  and  practised  in  youth 
and  early  manhood  a  superiority  which  they 
do  not  always — I  might  almost  say  seldom — 
possess.  The  value  of  new  ideas  is  therefore 
often  greatly  under-estimated,  until  the  great 
advantages  they  possess  gradually  remove  all 
barriers  from  their  path.  This  reluctancy  to 
accept  things  that  are  new  and  untried  is  not 
without  its  advantages,  as  it  undoubtedly  has 
the  effect  of  sifting  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
in  a  fairly  effectual  manner ;  and  the  need  of 
such  sifting  was  perhaps  never  more  apparent 
than  to-day,  when  everything  seems  sacrificed 
to  speed,  and  when  the  cheap  and  nasty  often 
displaces  for  a  time,  something  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior.  The  trashy  article  does  not,  however, 
stand  the  test  of  time,  and  sooner  or  later  a 
reaction  comes,  when  honest  labour,  genuine 
manufactured  articles,  and  the  superior  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  earth,  sweep  before  tbgm  the 
pigmies  which  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms. 

Every  age  must  leave  some  special  mark 
upon  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  more 
so  now  than  formerly,  because  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  development  of  journalism  and  literature  ; 
and  when  the  history  of  the  last  half-century 
has  been  left  far  enough  behind  to  estimate  its 
most  striking  features,  one  comment  placed 
against  it  must  be  that  it  stands  apart  from 
any  age  which  preceded  it  in  the  feverish 
endeavour  to  get  quick  results  from  everything 
taken  in  hand.  As  a  consequence  of  this  con¬ 
tinual  system  of  rushing,  much  that  was  sound 


r>  EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
b  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  luterest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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and  healthy  in  our  national  life,  has  given  place  to  fleeting 
shadows,  which  leave  no  real  advantages  behind.  The 
young  man  who  starts  in  the  world  makes  all  possible  haste 
to  be  rich,  and  as  a  consequence  often  never  becomes 
wealthy.  The  man  who  plants  fruit  trees  must  have  fruit 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  that  object  in  view  will  look 
at  nothing  but  the  big  specimens  when  making  a  selection 
in  a  nursery,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  moderate 
sized  tree  which  has  been  transplanted,  which  consequently 
has  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  as  well  as  short  jointed  shoots, 
will  soon  outstrip  the  non-transplant6d  giants'  with  long 
strong  branches. 

In  some  cases,  in  order  to  get  the  work  quickly  and 
cheaply  done,  acres  of  fruit  trees  are  carelessly  stuck  into 
soil  which  has  only  been  surface  sci’atched,  and  for  years 
after  they  stand  as  .a  monument -to  the  so-called  unsuitable.- 
ness  of  the  soil  in  that  district  for  fruit  growing.  In  other 
cases  trees  are  planted  twice  as  thickly  as  they  should  be, 
with  the  object  of  getting  much  fruit  in  a  short  time,  and 
with  the  intention  of  removing  half  the  trees  after  a  few 
years.  This  is  seldom  done,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
orchard  or  plantation  becomes  a  thicket,  an  object  lesson 
in  bad  management,  and  in  the  production  of  rubbish. 
Matters  were  not  always  thus,-,,  for  some  of  our  very  old 
orchards  were  well  planted  and  tended  for  a  time  ;  then 
the  “  old  order  changed,”  and  gave  place  to  neglect,  followed 
again  by  an  awakening  during  recent  years,  which  needs 
yet  to  spread  and  raise  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in 
many  directions. 

In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  seeds,  plants,  fruit  trees, 
and  flowers,  the  old  order  has  changed  indeed,  as  they  are 
now  so  moderate  in  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  yet  the  modern  craze  for  cheapness  tempts  hosts  of 
purchasers  to  be  led  away  by  glaring  advertisemeirts  to 
obtain  such  requisites  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  or  to 
pick  them  up  at  sales,  only  to  find  out  to  their  cost  that 
“  the  lowest  in  price  ”  often  proves  the  dearest,  because 
there  is  no  reliability,  no  satisfaction  about  them.  In  one 
respect  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  “  the  old  order 
changeth  ”  ;  viz.,  in  regard  to  the  present  day  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge.  This  is  indeed  a  bright  spot  upon 
the  passing  age,  which  must  have  a  remarkable  influence 
upon  succeeding  times.  Noymatter  in  what  station  of  life 
one’s  lot  may  be  cast,  there  are  numerous  ways  in  Avhich 
studies  may  be  seriously  pursued  with  the  object  of  im¬ 
proving  the  present  position.  The  great  thing  apparently 
required  of  the  individual  is  that  he  or  she  shall  first  make 
up  their  mind  as  to  what  subjects  shall  be  taken  up,  and 
then  study  them  thoroughly,  instead  of  dabbling  in  many 
and  ending  by  knowing  but  little  of  any. 

There  are  splendid  openings  to-day  for  men  and  women 
Avho  kiiow  some  things  thoroughly  well,  and  centre  their, 
whole  intei’est  in  their  work.  One  weak  point  about  the 
knowledge  gained  to-day  is  that  the  individual  in  far  too 
many  cases  attempts  too  many  subjects  ;  but  this  weakness 
should  in  time  become  less  pronounced.  In  commercial  life 
the  old  order  has  changed  in  a  way  almost  calculated  to 
make  some  of  the  old  captains  of  industry  turn  in  their 
graves.  The  comfortable  private  trader  is  gradually  dying 
out,  and  being  replaced  by  huge  companies,  having  the 
adyairtage  of  limited  liability.  The  introduction  of  this 
principle  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  develop  trade 
and  enterprise,  and  also,  unfortunately,  to  create  fraud. 
The  joint  stock  companies  have  not  yet  made  much  progress 
in  regard  to  commercial  gardening,  fruit  growing,  or  farm¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  are  abundant  evidences  to  show  that  they 
are  likely  to  do  so  iii  the  near  future,  for  the  old  order  in 
this  respect  is  changing  surely. 

There  are  several  questions  of  the  hour,  but  among  them 
one  seems  to  stand  out  prominently,  one  Avhich  engages 
the  attention  of  rich  and  poor,  townsman  and  countryman 
alike.  This  is  readily  understood  wdien  the  well  worn 
phrase  is  mentioned,  “  Back  to  the  land.”  At  one  time  the 
efforts  of  the  majority  of  young  countrymen  were  directed 
t^  the  finding  of  opportunities  of  getting  into  the  towns. 
To-day  some  of  them,  at  least,  would  like  to  be  able  to  get 
back  to  the  country  under  anything  like  favourable  con¬ 
ditions.  If  those  conditions  are  provided,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  arise,  hosts  of  willing  workers  would  soon  flock 
back  to  the  restive  influence  of  village  life.  Then  it  could 
be  written,  “  the  old  order  changeth” — in  the  right 
direction. 

This  question  is  indeed  a  serious  one,  because  with  alt 
our  added  knowledge,  with  all  our  increase  of  wealth,  the 


weaklings  are  ■  starving  in  the  cities,  and  spreading  the- 
seeds  of  disease  around,  while  the  derelict  land  cries  aloud 
for  the  tiller,  and  yet  there  is  time  to  snatch  it  from  ruin. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  does  it  not  seem  incredible 
that  each  year  wc  become  more  and  more  dependent  oir 
foreign  lands  for  our  food  supplies,  and  know  not  how 
soon  a  great  nation  having  wealth  untold  may  be- brought 
to  her  knees  through  lack  of  daily  bread ‘1  All  these 
matters  are  capable  of  being^ solved  in  a  satisfactory  Avay 
by  men  of  intellect  and  strength,  if  they  are  taken  seriously 
in  hand.  Surely  the  nation  will  not  call  in  vain,  when  her 
needs  are  great,  even  though  her  great  men  be  few.  If  she 
does,  then  indeed  the  old  order  of  British  things  will  have 
changed — for  the  Avojst. — H.  D. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrnbs. 

{Continued  from  page  197.) 

ATALPA  bignonioides  should  be  grown  in  all  good 
collections,  and  if  suited,  it  will  require  consider¬ 
able  space,  as  it  makes  a  large,  spreading  tree  s^rae 
40ft  high;  it  enjoys  a  moist  soil.  During  July  its. 
numerous  upright  panicles  of  flowers  speckled  with  purple 
and  yellow',  are  indeed  handsome.  Two  small  trees  seldom 
seen,  but  worthy  of  more  attention,  are  Fraxinus  Ornus, 
the  Manna  Ash,  and  F.  Mariesi ;  and  how  seldom  one  sees 
Farottia  persica,  Avith  its  brilliant  autumn  colouring. 
Cherries  might  also  be  grown  in  quantities,  and  one  of  the 
best  is  Cerasus  pseudocerasus,  and  its  variety  C.  Wateri, 
also  C.  serrulata  and  C.  Mahaleb  pendula,  a  beautiful 
AA-eeping  form.  Magnolia  conspicua  makes  an  excellent 
specimen  for  a  lawn,  and  is  one  of  our  earliest  trees  to 
floAver,  sometimes  as  early  as  February.  There  are  noAv 
several  varieties  in  cultivation,  such  as  M.  Soulangeana. 
Other  handsome  species  are  M.  acuminata  and  M.  Fraseri, 
Magnolia  stellata  is  so  good  that  it  is  worth  planting  in 
large  quantities,  its  pure  white  blossoms  opening  about  the 
same  time  as  M.  conspicua.  It  forces  well. 

Space  will  not. admit  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  of 
the  Spiraeas  and  Berberises,  which  are  especially  useful  for 
massing.  S.  Van  Houttei,  S.  Thunbergi,  and  S.  prunifolia 
fl-pl,  also  S.  Lindleyana  (which  is  the  largest  of  all  and  the 
latest  to  floAver),  Avith  S.  discolor  make  excellent  specimens 
for  a  laAvn.  S.  Anthony  Waterer  is  a  fine  dwarf  one,  being 
a  variety  of  S,  Bumalda. ;  it  is  an  excellent  subject  for  tlu> 
front  of  a  border.  In  the  genus  Berberis,  the  two  best  are 
B.  DarAvini  and  B.  stenophylla,  both  being  evergreens,  and 
are  very  effective  when  covered  with  their  orange  coloured 
flowers.  During  autumn  both  generally  give  a  few  sprays 
of  floAver.  B.  Thunbergi  is  deciduous,  bearing  small  white 
flow'ers,  and  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground  it 
should  be  largely  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  brilliant  autumn 
leaf  tint.  Or  again,  against  a  dark  background  of  Ycav  or 
Holly,  Avhat  is  more  effective  Avhen  in  fruit  than  B.  A-ulgaris,. 
the  common  Barberry  1 

Lilacs,  of  course,  should  be  planted  in  good  beds  or 
masses  in  the  shrubbery,  giving  preference  to  some  of  the 
good  garden  sorts.  By  no  means  forget  S.  persica  and  S. 
chinensis  for  the  front.  For  grouping,  or  growing  singly, 
there  are  feAV  subjects  more  effective  than  Viburnum 
Opulus  sterilis,  or  Guelder  Bose,  and  very  fine,  too,  is  V. 
plicatum,  although  somewhat  stiffen  in  habit.  Weigelas 
(of  Avhich  there  are  some  fine  A'arieties)  should  be  given  a 
good  position,  and  in  common  with  many  of  our  deciduou.s 
shrubs,  should  have  some  of  the  old  wood  cut  out  every 
year.  The  Fhiladelphuses  are  delightful  for  massing,  some 
of  Lemoine’s  hybrids  being  most  elegant.  P.  microphyllus, 
Avhich  only  grows  about  3ft  high,  should  have  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  front  of  the  shrubbery.  Deutzias  w'e  must  not 
forget,  nor  the  Pearl  Bush,  Exochorda  grandiflora,  and 
E.  Alberti. 

In  the  Brooms  Ave  have  a  very  accommodating  and  .^ise- 
ful  class  of  plants,  for  they  will  do  in  poor,  dry  soil,  where 
most  things  would  haA^e  a  struggle  to  live  ;  but,  of  ccmrse, 
like  everything  else,  they  pay  for  generous  treatment.  They 
are  most  effectHe  when  planted  in  good  beds  or  masses, 
especially  good  and  useful  being  Genista  prsecox,  G. 
cetnensis,  G.  capitata,  and  G.  hispanica,  the  latter  op'y 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  very  useful  for  clothing 
dry  banks  where  little  else  would  grow,  or  rockeries. — J.  C. 
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Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blusli  unseen. 

(TTHERE  are  in  our  country,  in  certain  “parts  and  dis- 
tricts,  various  flowers,  whether  essentially  wild  or 
^  largely  akin  to  their  confrars  in  cultivation,  which,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  have  .their  own  peculiar,  and  in  some 
cases  distinctly  rare,  habitat.  Many  of  them  are  probably 
not  indigenous  to  the  ground  at  all,^but  affect  particular 
regions  or  locales  simply  from  their  seeds  being  scattered 
thither  by  the  birds,  or  wafted  thence  by  the  breeze,  and 
finding  a  sympathetic  soil  germinate  and  spring  up  with 
more  or  less  permanency,  in  some  cases  becoming  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  plentiful  that  their  true  origin  is  most  difficult 
to  define.  A  few  of  these  waifs  and  strays,  as  well  as  some 
real  natives,  it  may  be  interesting  to  follow  up. 

Imprimis,  let  us  give  pride  of  place  to  the  ideal  little  ex¬ 
quisite  Lily  of  the  Valley.  It  may  be  found  quite  wild  and 
in  some  profusion  in  woods  in  a  few  favoured  parts,  chiefly 
in  the  West  of  England,  notably  around  Clifton,  higher 
parts  in  Gloucestershire,  and,  I  think,  in  some  woodland 
valleys  beneath  the  mynds  in  Shropshire.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  it  is  reputed  to  have  grown  on  Hampstead  Heath  ! 
Alas !  the  all-devouring  and  ever-spreading  metropolis  was 
hardly  likely  to  keep  so  choice  a  bloom  at  its  very  portals, 
and  so 

The  Lily  of  the  vale,  whose  virpin  flower 
Shakes  at  each  breeze  beneath  its  leafy  bower, 

must  be  sought  nowadays  in  lonelier  and  purer  abodes  than 
the  close  proximity  of  the  cities  of  men. 


Akin  in  elegance,  and  a  fit  companion  for  the  Lily, 
though  not  a  flower,  is  the  gentle  Maidenhair.  This,  again, 
we  must  class  as  rare.  It  may  be  obtained  in  certain  south¬ 
western  counties.  South  Wales,  and  parts  of  Ireland. 
Indeed,-  its  haunts  are  exti'emely  local,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
flourishes  in  elevated  quarters  near  the  sea.  Thus,  St.  Ives 
and  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  can  both  make  claim  to  this 
delectable  Fern,  as  also  Ilfracombe,  where  it  may  be  found 
in  the  rocky  ravines.  Round  about  Coombe  Down,  near 
Bath,  too,  a  patient  search  will  probably  be  rewarded. 

Corning  to  the  Daffodil,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the 
early  English  affo  <Jplc,  that  which  comes  early: — 

When  tlie  vales  are  (Iccked  with  Daffodils 
I  hail  the  new  reviving  year. 

Its  local  name  in  Cornwall  is  Lent  Lily.  The  south-west 
of  England  is  its  favourite  haunt,  and  I  know  of  a  wood  in 
Berkshire  whose  owner  has  an  annual  Daffodil  tea  when  the 
Golden  Lily  is  en  grande  fenue,  and  has  bedecked  the  copse. 
This  flower  readily  adapts  itself  to  new  ground,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  very  often  but  an  escape  from  cultivation. 

A  different  bloom  altogether  is  the  modest  unassertive 
little  Crocus.  “Who  would  reach  the  Rose,  treads  the 
Crocus  under  foot,”  Browning  rather  unkindly  says,  which, 
on  the  Swiss  hill  slopes  and  mountain  meads  bears  a  double 
crop.  With  us  it  is  found  in  the  meadows  around  Notting¬ 
ham  and  other  central  spots  apparently  naturalised,  as  also 
in  a  park  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Parts,  too,  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  possess  it.  In  ancient  times  the  Crocus  was 
used  for  strewing  apartments  and  for  making  saffron,  and 
in  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  the -Crocus  was 
introduced  at  Waldron,  in  Suffolk,  which  brought  in  the  first 
manufacture  of  saffron  there,  and  caused  its  name  to 
become  thenceforward  Saffron  Waldron. 
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Another  bulb  is  the  Narcissus,  that  is,  N.  biflorus,  of  a 
pale  straw  colour,  nearly  white,  and  sweet  scented.  It  is 
probably  indigenous  in  Ireland,  and  some  few  south-western 
places  in  England,  while  it  may  be  said  to  be  naturalised 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Devon,  Sussex,  and,  I  believe,  in 
York.shire.  Its  presence  is  readily  detected  especially  to¬ 
wards  nightfall,  for 

In  the  glory  of  tl)c  sunset,  in  the  purple  niists  of  evening, 

its  full  fragrance  is  distilled.  Other  bulbous  denizens  are  the 
j^ellow  Tulip,  of  a  very  slight  perfume,  which  grows 
variously  in  fields,  waste  places,  orchards,  and  quarries, 
being  perhaps  indigenous  in  the  eastern  counties  and  intro¬ 
duced  elsewhere  ;  and  the  Gladiolus,  which,  however,  is 
extremely  rare,  one  species  having  comparatively  recently 
been  found  among  the  bracken  in  the  New  Forest  near 
Lyndhurst,  and  I  have  heard,  too,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It 
possesses  a  spike  of  from  four  to  eight  red  flowers.  Many 
may  think  it  has  been  accidentally  propagated.  The  earliest 
bulb,  that  little  modesty  the  Snowdrop, 

‘Wliicli  in  haliil  wliit(>  and  plain 
Comes  on  the  herald  of  fair  Flora’s  train, 

being  plentiful,  I  do  not  treat  of. 

And  now  for  a  great  favourite  in  the  few  places  where 
found,  the  Toad  Head,  or  Snake  Lily  as  it  is  locally  called, 
but  which  bears  the  more  dignified  title  of  Fritillaria. 
Let  us  visit  chez  lui  this  chequered  purple  or  cream- white 
Bell  Lily.  I  have  seen  myriads  of  them  in  certain  seasons 
in  the  Christchurch  meadows  round  Oxford  in  all  stages  of 
opening  bud,  full  bloom,  and  drooping  decay,  and  have 
thought  of  them  in  connection  with  those  lines : — 

Each  night  wc  die, 

Each  morn  arc  born  anew, 

Each  d.a}'  a  life, 


Rose  Mrs.  John  Laing.  (See  page  23-5.) 

upon  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Steep  Holme  Island,  where  it  has 
become  naturalised,  and  may  also  be  discovered  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  Yorkshire.  Formerly  it  was  found  in  considerable 
plenty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  but  now,  I  fancy,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  there. 

The  Orchid  tribe  is  too  large  and  varied  a  one  to  deal 
with,  but  a  reference  to  those  curiously  correct  likenes^ses 
to  a  bee,  a  fly,  and  a  butterfly  may  be  made.  I  have  found 
each  of  these,  as  also  “The  Man,”  upon  the  chalk  downs 
between  Reigate  and  Dorking,  “The  Bee”  being  far  the 
most  showy,  and  having  a  rich  lobe  of  velvet.  The  Butter¬ 
fly  Orchid,  both  lesser  and  greater,  is  pretty  common  in 
Ireland,  and  is  to  be  found  in  woods  sometimes.  It  is  a 
great  delight  and  interesting  passetemps  hunting  about 
these  breezy  uplands  for  the  above  delicate  little  emblems 
of  summer,  which  have  always  have  about  them  such  a 
genuine  joic  de  ‘vivre  air. 

We  must  not  forget  the  sweet-smelling  accommodating 
semi- wild  Wallflowers,  which  very  readily  escape  from  cidti- 
vation,  and  inhabit  old  walls  and  buildings,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cottages  and  old  churchyards. 
Neither  should  the  variously  coloured  Periwinkle,  of  blue 
pink  or  white  hue,  be  left  in  oblivion,  though  it  modestly 
conceals  itself  in  woods  and  shady  banks. 

Too  common  to  come  under  our  subject  are  many  other 
local  beauties,  and  which  are  less  likely  to  “  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,”  being  more  widespread  and 
well-known  in  their  habits,  and  partaking  almost  entirelj" 
as  they  do  of  a  wild’  rather  than  of  a  garden  state,  though 
the  “  embarrassment  of  riches  ”  of  the  meads  and  woods 
when  gay  with  the  carnival  of  colour  of  the  Cowslip  and 
Bluebell  or  Wild  Hyacinth  make  our  land  in  the  sweet  prima 
vera  or  virgin  springtime  a  paradise  of  delight  far  and  near 
alike  to  the  peaceful  dweller  in  the  coxintry  side  as  to  the 
hurried  sojourn  of  the  dweller  in  cities. — J.  A.  CARNEqiE- 
Cheales.  '  '  ' 


-  ,  Tf'<’bZ;  t£-  So7iS. 

Lupinus  polyphullus  albus.  (See  page  23").) 


Experimexts  at  Chiswick. — At  the  Scientific  Committec  ihccting 
of  tlie  R.H.S.  on  Feb.  24tli,  Mr.  Gordon  raised  the  question  whetJier 
it  would  not  j)e  possible  to  utilise  a  house  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  experiments,  ehelnical  or  other¬ 
wise,  which  have'  various  bearrings-  in  hortieultilre.-  -  After  some 
discussion,  in  which  the  members  of  the  committee  fully  agreed,  it  was 
proposed  to  reconsider  the  matter  at  the  next  meeting  with  the  olijeet 
1  of  laying  some  suggestions  before  the  council  of  the  K.H.S. 


Their  special  habitat  is  damp  meadows,  and  we  may 
fairly  call  them  truly  indigenous.  They^  have  a  pretty  wide 
domain,  and  have  been  found  not  only  in  Berks,  Bucks, 
and  Oxfordshire,  but  in  Somerset,  Dorset,  Surrey,  Suffolk, 
and  Leicester.  Few  persons  probably  are  aware  that  the 
Pseony  grows  wild.  It  possesses, .  how'ever,  a  mise  cii  scene 
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Ovklmt,  l^ljilosopljcr  antr  |!atrioK 


HE  subject  of  this  sketch  has  a  claim  to  our  notice  because 
that,  in  an  age  of  strife,  in  a  time  of  much  ignorance, 
in  a  period  of  careless  living,  he  pursued  the  path  of  up¬ 
rightness  and  affirmed  Minerva’s  irresistless  sway.  With  a 
band  of  famous  compatriots  he  shed  gleams  of  light  abroad, 
he  sustained  science  in  the  land,  and  advanced  its  beneficent 
truthfulness.  A  staunch  supporter  of  the  Royal  Society  from  its 
foundation  in  1662,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  gardens  and  rural 
delights,  he  was  still  an  unfaltering  patriot  before  all  things, 
and  freely  gave  his  energies  and  abilities  at  his  Sovereign’s  com¬ 
mand.  A  political  or  adventurous  life  was  much  against  his 
nature  :  he  was  a  natural  philosopher — a  student  of  trees,  and 
plants,  and  living  things,  cherishing  besides  these  the  -history  of 
the  ancients,  was  possessed  of  a  keen  understanding  of  the  arts, 
and  critically  appreciative  of  music  and  its  masters.  He  was  a 
scholar,  a  worker,  a  gentleman.  His  famous  Diary  and  his 
collected  correspondence  impart  to  us  this  knowledge  of  the  man. 
Born  in  1620  at  Wooton, 
in  Surrey,  his  days  all  but 
bridge  the  period  between 
Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Anne.  King  James  I.  of 
England  and  VI.  of  Scot¬ 
land  died  in  1625,  leaving 
his  son,  Charles  I.,  en¬ 
cumbered  with  debt — a 
debt  which  only  increased 
— and  face  to  face  with  a 
House  of  Commons  keenly 
appreciative  of  its  im¬ 
portance  and  its  growing 
strength.  The  period  of 
the  painful  struggle 
between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Parliament  which 
had  begun  in  his  father’s 
reign,  terminating  in  the 
execution  of  Charles  I. 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
usurpation  of  power  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  in  English  history. 

On  the  Continent  there 
raged  during  the  same 
period  the  fierce  and 
bitter  Thirty  Years’  War 
between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  which  only 
ended  after  Germany  had 
been  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  Spaniards,  Hol¬ 
landers,  Frenchmen,  and 
Swedes,  besides  that  of 
her  own  sons,  with  the 
great  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  in  1848,  when  the 
religious  liberties  of  the 
Ltitherans  and  Calvinists 
were  guaranteed 

Short  lybeforeEvclyn’s 
day  there  had  existed  a 
great  taste  for  gardening 
among  the  genti'y,  and  it 
was  the  practice  to  strew 
the  floors  with  sweet 
smelling  herbs,  and  to 
have  fragrant  flowers  in 
the  bedchambers.  New 
flowers  and  fruit  trees  were  imported  from  the  Continent;  gar¬ 
dens  were  carefully  laid  out  “  with  quaint  conceits  of  mazes  and 
strangely  cut  Yew  hedges.”  Deer  parks  abounded,  and  hunting 
and  hawking  were  the  favourite  amusements  of  country  life. 
Gerarde,  we  know,  had  despatched  plant  collectors  to  the  Levant 
in  1590,  and  others  followed  his  example.  But  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wa,r  greatly  desti’oj'ed  the  propensities  of  the  Elizabethan 
reign,  nor  were  they  revived  till  the  Restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  to  his  throne.  John  Evelyn,  the  boy,  was  sent  to  his 
grandfather’s  homo  at  Lewes  at  the  age  of  five,  when  he  started 
his  schooling.  At  seventeen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  from  there  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  for  a  time 
devoted  himself  to  law.  The  riots  in  London,  incidental  to  the 
period,  drove  the  young  man  to  Holland,  though  that  country 
was  also  in  arms,  and  he  even  served  as  a  volunteer,  but  in  a 
month  or  two  was  again  back  at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  order 
to  escape  being  pressed  to  take  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  four  years’  tour,  from  1643, 


through  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  During  his  residence 
m  Pans  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Richard  Browne,  at  that 
tune  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1647  Evelyn  married  Sir  Richard’s  daughter ;  settling 
.some  time  afterwards  at  Sayes  Court,  in  Kent,  which  he  rendered 
iamous.  It  was  at  Sayes  (for  a  time  occupied  by  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  after  Evelyn  left  it)  that  he  made  those  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Gar¬ 
deners  Almanac  and  French  Gardener,  his  ever-famous  “Sylva: 
a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,”  a  monumental  work,  indeed,  and 
a  grand  record  by  itself  to  his  wisdom  and  perspicacity.  But 
with  these  he  published  also  a  work  entitled  “  Pomona,”  dealing 
with  the  orchard,  nor  did  he  forget  a  pamphlet  on  “Salads.” 
His  “  Terra  :  a  philosophical  discourse  on  Earth  and  Vegetation,” 
published  in  1668,  is  read  with  the  very  greatest  interest  at  the 
present  day.  His  “  Fiimifiigiuni,”  of  1661,  dealing  with  the 
smoke  nuisance  of  London,  again  asserts  the  far-seeing  mind, 
pregnant  with  reforms.  But  while  Evelyn  was  so  much  a  gar¬ 
dener  and  natural  philosopher,  “  his  foible  was  omniscience,”  and 
at  the  king’s  request  he  produced  a  work  on  “  The  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Navigation,  and  Commerce.’]  The  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  work  being 
such  as  greatly  incensed 
the  Dutch,  with  whom 
England  was  then  much 
at  war.  Besides  the  fore- 
named  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  Mr.  Evelyn  pub¬ 
lished  others,  respectively 
entitled  “  Sculptura  ” 
(1662),  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  engraving; 
“  Niimismata,  a  Discourse 
on  Medals  ”  (1668) ;  and 
his  “  Parallel  of  the 
Ancient  Architecture 
with  the  Modern  (1664), 
as  well  as  others  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  lesser  importance, 
including  translations. 
His  diary  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  court  of 
both  King  Charles  and 
James  II.,  and  though  he 
was  so  .studious  and  in¬ 
clined  to  seclusion,  yet  ho 
constantly  mixed  with  the 
society  and  fashion  and 
intellect  of  the  period,  all 
of  which  then  concen¬ 
trated  in  London.  His 
diary  is  not  so  complete  as 
that  of  Pepys,  who  was 
his  close  companion,  but 
it  is  the  product  of  a  finer 
mind,  and  certain  pas¬ 
sages,  like  his  description 
of  the  great  fire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved  on,  as  examples  of 
descriptive  English. 

Though  not  a  Roman 
Catholic — indeed,  rather 
inclined  to  Puritanism, 
he  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  monarchy,  and  gave 
his  services  on  some  im¬ 
portant  and  vei'y  oner¬ 
ous  commissions,  as  caring 
and  providing  for  the  sick 
and  the  wounded  soldiers 
and  sailors  during  the 
wars  with  the  Dutch  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  or,  again,  the 
commission  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  English 
colonists  who  had  gone  to  America,  and  who  were  both  assertive 
and  complaining.  After  the  destruction  of  so  inuch  of 
London  by  the  fire,  he  lent  his  counsel  and  assisted  Sir 
Christopher  AVren  and  those  who  attended  to  the  remodelling 
and  rebuilding  of  the  city.  The  social  hi.story  of  Evelyn’s  time 
shows  that  between  London  and  the  country  the  distinction  was 
sharply  marked.  The  country  gentlemen  seldom  came  to  London, 
but  biisied  themselves  in  cultivating  their  estates  and  in  ad¬ 
ministering  justice  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  provincial  towns 
were  the  social  centres  for  the  di.strict.  They  were  a  rude,  un¬ 
educated  race,  “  who  drank  hard  and  swore  freely,  but  in  their 
rough  way  the.v  did  their  duty,  and  were  revolted  by  the  sight  of 
the  vices  of  the  court  and  capital.  The  country  clergy  were 
hardly  more  lettered  than  their  squires  ;  the  learned  and  eloquent 
clergy  nearly  all  came  to  London.  John  Evelyn  died  one  year 
before  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  age  of  86  yeais. 
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For  Shrubbery,  Wood,  and  Landscape  Planting. 


ANY  species  of  Roses,  and  certain  garden  hybrids,  for 
which  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  suitable  positions 
in  the  flower  garden  and  rosery,  may  be  advantageously 
used  in  the  mixed  shrubbery,  and  also  for  massing  and 
grouping  for  effect  in  the  landscape,  and  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of,  and  in  open  spaces  in  \Yoods.  Such  Roses  will  form 
a  valuable  complement  to  the  well-known  Lilacs,  Philadelphus, 
Deutzias,  Weigelas,  and  the  like  so  largely  used  in  the  shrubbery, 
and  will  introduce  special  features  of  their  own  which  cannot  fail 
to  add  to  its  attractiveness ;  in  the  landscape  also  they  will  yield 
a  beautiful  effect  when  planted  in  masses  eitlier  for  the  sake  of 
their  flower,  foliage,  fruit,  or  wood.  For  these  purposes  it  is 
safest  to  choose  absolutely  hardy  kinds,  and  such  as  do  not  need 
pruning  in  case  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done ;  although,  like 
almo.st  all  other  shrubs,  every  kind  of  Rose  will  repay  attention, 
however  small,  in  re.spect  of  this.  By  the  employment  of  Roses 
in  the  mixed  shrubbery  and  in  the  landscape,  flowers  may  be 
obtained  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  other  shrubs  are  waning, 
and  we  may  also  obtain  additional  bright  and  highly-coloured 
foliage  in  .summer  and  autumn,  attractive  fruit  in  autumn  and 
eai'l.’^ winter,  and  even  in  some  cases  brightly  coloured  wood  for 
the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Taking  such  kinds  of  Roses  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
to  me,  I  would  mention  first  the  handsome  American  Rosa  lucida. 
The  dark  glos.sy  foliage  of  this  Rose  is  always  a  beautiful  object, 
but  its  greatest  merit  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  rich 
mantle  of  crimson  and  brown  foliage  which  the  plants  assume  in 
autumn,  a  trait  which  renders  it  of  great  value  for  massing  for 
landscape  effect.  It  has  an  additional  value  for  shrubbery  plant¬ 
ing,  as  blooming  in  August  when  comparatively  few  hardy  shrubs 
are'in  flower,  and  its  rosy  crimson  blossoms  are  most  welcome  at 
that  time.  Another  Rose  which  changes  the  colour  of  its  foliage 
in  autumn  is  R.  acicnlaris.  Although  not  so  bright,  as  R.  lucida 
in  this  respect,  the  foliage  is  larger,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant 
bolder  and  the  yellow  and  russety  hues  it  assumes  at  the  end 
of  summer  are  distinct  and  attractive.  For  variety  of  foliage 
in  summer  R.  rubrifolia  (ferruginea)  may  be  mentioned;  the 
leaves  of  this  kind  are  purple  from  the  time  of  their  opening  in 
spring  until  they  fall  in  autumn,  and  the  wood  is  of  the  same 
iiue  •  the  blossoms  are  pale  pink,  and  when  open  they  contrast 
niceiy  with  the  foliage.  It  may  be  freely  used  in  shrubberies  and 
also  for  landscape  effect. 

As  furnishing  a  profusion  of  flower  in  spring  and  summer,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  rich  display  of  fruit  in  a,utumn,  the  Rugosa 
Roses,  red  and  white  (especially  the  variety  Calocarpa),  Rosa 
Andersoni  and  Rosa  pomifera  stand 
out  conspicuously.  The  Rugosa 
Roses  are  now  well  known,  but 
R.  Andersoni  has  been  less  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  past;  it  is,  however,  of 
exceptional  merit,  healthy  bushes 
being  completely  laden  with  lovely 
bright  pink  blossoms'  in  summer,  re¬ 
calling  the  most  beautiful  types  of 
Dog  Rose  to  be  found  in  English 
hedges,  and  in  autumn  the  plants  are 
covered  with  equally  showy  masses 
of  bright  scarlet  heps.  R.  pomifera, 
the  Apple  Rose,  is  a  very  old  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Engli,sh  gardens;  its  glaucous 
foliage  in  spring  and  summer,  its 
large  pale  pink  blossoms,  and  its 
showy  orange-red  and  crimson  fruit 
uniting  to  make  it  a  valuable  kind 
for  mixed  planting. 

As  Roses  that  commend  them¬ 
selves  for  shrubbery  planting  prin¬ 
cipally  on  account  of  their  blossoms, 

I  may  mention  the  Scotch  Roses  of 
various  colours,  both  single  and 
double  flowered,  the  Austrian  Briars 
and  their  allies  the  Sweet  Briars ; 
the  single  flowered  hybrids 
Macrantha  and  Moschata  alba ;  Rosa 
setigera  and  R.  Pissardi ;  the  two 
last  r.anied  bloom  in  July  and  August, 
after  most  other  species  have 
finished.  For  beauty  of  the  wood  in 
winter  Rosa  blanda,  whose  red  bark 
rivals  in  colour  that  of  the  scarlet 
Willow  or  Dogwood,  is  excellent,  and 
so  is.  in  a  lesser  degree,  R.  cinna- 
momea  (the  May  Rose). 


For  massing  in  the  landscape,  and  for  planting  in  dells  and 
naturalising  in  the  wild  garden  and  in  woods  where  space  is  not 
limited,  and  neatness  of  habit  is  not  an  essential,  we  have,  in 
addition  to  several  of  the  kinds  named  above,  the  beautiful 
R.  multiflora  (polyantha),  forming  immense  bushes,  clothed  in 
summer  with  large  panicles  of  bramble-like  blossoms,  together 
with  its  varieties  Grandiflora,  Thunbergi,  Leuchtstern,  and 
Waltham  Rambler;  many  strong  growing  garden  hybrids,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Ayrshire,  Sempervirens,  Boursault,  Musk,  and 
Wichuraiana  classes,  such  as  Dundee  Rambler,  Felicite  Perpetue, 
Flora,  Crimson  Boursault,  the  Garland,  Jer.sey  Bieauty,  and 
others;  also  Carmine  Pillar,  Reine  Olga  de  W'urtemburg,  and 
Marie  Lavalley.  A  judicious  admixture  of  these  will  ensure  a 
show  of  flower  for  a  period  of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  in 
the  summer,  while  the  employment  of  a  few  of  the  hardier 
Noisettes,  such  as  Aimee  Vibert  and  Fellenberg,  will  prolong  the 
flowering  period  into  the  autumn.  For  planting  on  banks,  where 
the  soil  is  apt  to  be  dry,  the  Wichuraiana  Roses  have  proved  very 
suitable. 

Visitors  to  the  Riviera  and  other  parts  of  .southern  Europe 
will  have  been  .struck  by  the  gorgeous  masses  of  colour  produced 
by  large  flowering  plants  of  the  B'ank.'.^ian  Roses,  R.  laevigata 
(sinica).  Fortune’s  Yellow’,  and  other  somewhat  tender  kinds,  and 
there  may  be  certain  exceptionally  warm  and  sunny  positions  in 
woods  and  plantations  in  this  country,  with  a  soil  that  is  naturally 
well  drained,  w’here  such  kinds',  together  with  R.  moschata, 
Brunoni,  and  others,  might  be  tried,  but  I  think  in  the  climate 
of  England  such  Roses  require  the  protection  of  walls  or  build¬ 
ings,  .so  that  any  attempt  to  grow’  them  without  .such  assi.stance 
must  be  regarded  as  experimental  only. 

This  article  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and  it  w’ould,  I  think, 
interest  many  of  your  readers  if  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
have  seen  and  tried  the  use  of  Roses  in  the  bolder  forms  of  gar¬ 
den,  wood,  and  landscape  planting,  w’ould  state  their  views  and 
experience,  w’hen  w’e  should  no  doubt  learn  of  other  species  and 
varieties  that  have  been  found  to  succeed  well  in  particular 
localities.  The  use  of  Roses  for  these  purpo.ses  is  not  a  new 
idea.;  Loudon  in  his  “Arboretum”  alludes  to-  undergrowThs  of 
Roses  in  open  w’oods,  w’here  some  of  the  stronger  growing  kinds 
were  allowed  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  w’ith  singularly 
beautiful  and  picturesque  effects,  and  I  believe  many  species'  are 
also  being  freely  used  for  grouping  in  landscape  planting  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.— Arthur  William  Paul, 
Waltham  Cross. 


The  Penzance  Sweet  Briars.. — Having  followed  the  profession 
of  a  lawyer  for  nigh  a  lifetime,  in  his  old  age  Lord  Penzance 
devoted  part  of  his  leisure  tO'  working  amongst  the  flowers  in  his 
quiet  Cornish  garden.  The  Penzance  Sweet  Briars  are  the  result 
of  his  having  hybridised  the  common  Sweet  Briar  with  various 
old-fashioned  Garden  Roses.  The  variety  Lady  Penzance  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 


Penzance  Briar  Roses. 
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The  love  of  the  formal  garden,  once  so  pronounced  in  England, 
has  for  some  time  given  way  to  the  more  open,  free,  and  natural 
style  of  gardening  now  so  popular,  and  in  Avhich  the  garden  hedge 
doe.si  not  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  as  it  necessarily  did  in  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  more  formal  design.  Without  in  any  way 
drawing  invidious  comparisons  in  favour  of  the  one  style  or  tiu' 
other,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  each  has  its  distinctive 
charms,  and  each  in  its  way  is  better  suited  to  some  peculiar 
positions  and  characteristic.s  of  different  homes  than  the  other. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  call  to  mind  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
quaintly  beautiful  of  English  gardens  which  owe  their  charm  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  their  hedges. 
Huch,  for  instance,  is  the  delightful  garden  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Boyle,  of  Huntercombe.  Take  away  the  hedges,  and  the  charm 
in  a  great  measure  would  be  gone. 

The  finest  Yew  trees,  once  no  doubt  a  formal  hedge  on  the 
terrace  at  Haddori  Hall,  helps  to  invest  this  old  historical  home 
of  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  with  perennial  interest.  .  The  rock 
garden  at  ('hatsworth  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  delightful 
charms  if  the  hedges  were  taken  away.  Among  more  modern 
gardens,  where  the  hedges  play  an  important  part  in  giving  in¬ 
terest  to  the'  garden,  the  lovely  garden  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild  at  Ascot  may  be  mentioned,  where  the  hedges  of  the  golden 
Yews  during  the  summer  give  such  a  rich  and  glorious  colour  to 
the  landscape.  Who  that  has  seen  the  great  hedges  in  the  garden 
of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison,  of  Bracebridge,  can  ever  forget  the 
surprising  interest  the  clever  disposition  of  hedges  invests  his 
garden  with — here  a  division  for  Roses,  there  one  for  water 
plants,  another  for  herbaceous  plants,  another  for  fruit  trees, 
focusing  an  unlimited  succession  of  distinctive  and  intensely 
interesting  aspects  of  gardening  into  a  comparatively  small 
space. 

Besides  being  an  adjunct  of  intere.st  and  charm  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  disposition  of  the  ornamental  garden,  the  hedge  can  lay 
claim  to  many  other  services  it  is  capable  of  rendering.  One  of 
the  most  useful  is  the  shelter  it  is  capable  of  affording,  and 
another  is  the  service  it  can  render  in  screening  and  hiding 
objectionable  features.  Before  enumerating  the  various  trees 
and  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  suitable  for  planting 
as  hedges,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  the  proper 
preparation  and  liberal  cultivation  of  the  ground  beforehand  if 
the  highest  measure  of  success  is  desired.  This  is  at  once 
apparent  when  we  remember  that  a  hedge  once  planted  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  and  thrive  for  at  least  a  lifetime  and  often  much 
longer.  Another  weakness  most  people  will  confess  to  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  hedge  is  the  fact  of  wanting  a  hedge  to  grow  to  a  good 
size  quickly,  and  the  be.st  and  only  way  of  securing  this  desirable 
issue  is  by  the  liberal  cultivation  and  manuring  of  the  ground 
beforehand.  Therefore,  before  planting,  see  to  it  that  the  ground 
isi  well  drained,  deeply  trenched  (2|ft),  and  liberally  manured  ; 
also  see  that  a  mulching  of  manure  is  laid  on  the  roots  every 
spring  until  the  hedge  is  well  established,  and  see  also  that  no 
weeds  are  allowed  a  lodgment  at  its  base. 

The  Beech  and  the  Hornbeam 

make  the  strongest  and  hardiest  of  all  hedges.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  use  of  in  nurseries  for  dividing  large  quarters  into 
.smaller  sections  in  order  to  secure  warmth  and  protection  for  the 
growth  of  young  and  semi-tender  stock.  Being  of  a  deciduous 
nature  the  Beech  is  not  so  suitable  as  a  hedge  for  the  pleasure- 
ground  as  an  evergreen  one,  but  anyone  wishing  for  a  strong 
boundary  fence  to  tlieir  grounds  cannot  do  better  than  plant  the 
Beech  or  Hornbeam.  The  colour  of  the  young  growth  is.  a. 
delightful  green  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the  rich  brown  of  the 
dying  leaves  in  winter  affords  a  pleasing  bit  of  colour  for  some 
months.  A  single  row  of  trees  is  sufficient  to  form  an  ordinarj^ 
hedge,  but  if  an  extra  strong  one  is  desired  a  double  row  may  be 
planted  with  advantage.  Trees  of  any  size  from  3ft  to  10ft  high 
may  be  planted  according  as  to  whether  a  high  hedge  is  wanted 
immediately  or  not.  For  ordinary  planting,  trees  3ft  in  height  are' 
the  best.  They  may  be  planted  2ft  apart.  It  is  well  to  sliorten 
the  .stems  at  the  time  of  planting  from  Sin  to  12in,  but  in  after 
years  this  will  not  be  necessary,  as  the  Beech  spreads  laterally, 
and  will,  naturally  form  itself  into  a  mass  of  branches.  The 
Beech  hedge  is  best  cut  with  the  knife  rather  than  the  shears, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  the  autumn  or  early  .spring. 

The  Yew. 

For  the  division  and  subdivision  of  a  garden,  especially  if  the 
garden  be  a  lawn,  into  many  sections,  the  Yew  is  par  excellence 
the  best  of  all  trees  in  my  opinion.  It  is  not  so  suitable  for  a 
boundary  hedge, where  by  any  possibility  cattle  may  have  access  to 
it,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  foliage  and  bark,  and 
therefore  should  never  be  planted  abutting  on  a  field.  The  Yew 
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in  time  will  attain  to  any  size  or  height  desired,  and  by  clipping 
may  be  formed  to  any  shape  wanted.  Those  wishing  to  make 
their  Yew  hedges  more  ornate  may  do  so  by  grafting  the  golden 
Yew  on  the  other,  at  distances  apart  as  may  be  desired.  A  single 
row  of  Yew  makes  the  best  hedge,  and  those  should  be  planted 
18in  apart,  the  trees  being  about  3ft  high.  The  tops  should  be 
cut  off  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  matter  of  about  lOin.  in 
order  to  induce  a  good  basal  growth;  afterwards  the  shortening 
of  the  terminals  at  the  annual  clipping  will  be  .sufficient.  This 
duty  should  be  carried  out  in  September. 

The  Common  Holly 

is  pre-eminently  (he  plant  to  form  a  boundary  hedge  with.  It 
is  as  impregnable  when  well  establislied  as  a  wall  and  infinitely 
more  handsome.  The  Holly  will  succeed  on  any  well-drained 
soil,  but  is  averse  to  a  damp  situation.  It  i.s  rather  an  expensive 
hedge  to  plant,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  a.  long  time  in  establishing 
itself,  but  once  it  has  secured  a.  proper  hold  of  the  soil  its  pro- 
gre.ss  afterwards  is  rapid.  In  the  ease  of  large  hedges,  whether 
of  Yew.  Holly,  or  any  other  plant,  flu'  apex  should  be  clipped 
ridge  sliape,  iii  order  to  throw  off  snow  deposits  in  winter, 
otherwis“  the  weight  of  snow  will  damage'  and  -disfigure  the 
hedge. 

The  Thorn  or  Quick  Hedge. 

This  is  more  suitt'd,  ja'i'Iiaps,  for  the  field  than  the  garden. 
It  is  easily  grown,  the  first  essentials  (o  forming  a  good  (luiek 
hedge  being  planting  a  double  row  at  1ft  aparl  angle-ways, 
cutting  low  down  at  planting-tinu'.  and  i)runing  the  annual 
growth  half-way  back  each  year  afti'rwards  until  the  height 
desired  is  secured.  As  a  giuden  hedge  it  should  be  clipped  twice 
a  year,  once  at  the  end  of  June  and  again  in  S('i)tembcr  or 
October.  As  a  field  hedge  one  cutting  in  October  vill  suffice. 

The  Privet. 

The  narrow  leaved  variety  (Ligustrum  angustifolium)  is  the 
be.st  sort  to  plant.  If  makes  a  closer  and  a  prettier  hedge  than 
the  broad  leaved  variety.  As  a  suburban  garden  hedge  this 
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is  the  most  common  and  serviceable  of  all.  It  is  cheap,  grows 
quickly,  and  is  easy  to  keep  in  order  by  occasional  clipping  during 
summer.  It  should  be  planted  1ft  apart,  and  at  planting  time 
sliould  be  cut  down  to  within  lOin  or  a  foot  of  the  ground,  so  as 
to  stool  out  and  form  a  dense  bottom.  Half  each  year’s  growth 
should  be  cut  back  in  order  to  build  up  a  strong  hedge  until  the 
desired  height  has  been  attained.  The  golden  Privet  is  now  much 
used  for  hedges,  and  makes  an  effective  and  briglit  change  to 
the  green,  and  even  mixed  together  they  make  a  pretty  and 
effective  variegated  hedge. 

The  Euonymus. — As  an  evergreen  or  golden  hedge,  especially 
for  suburban  gardens  in  the  south  and  on  the  coast,  this  makes 
a  very  bright  and  effective  hedge,  whether  the  green  or  the 
golden  variety  be  planted. 

Crat.egus  pyeacantha  and  Pyrtjs  japonica. — For  a  hedge 
up  to  2ft  or  3ft  in  height  the.se  plants  are  admirablv  suited,  and 
when  in  flower  and  berry  are  most  attractive.  They  must  be 
pruned  into  shape  by  the  knife  in  late  spring  after  the  berries 
have  fallen. 

Garrya  elliptica. — This  is  seldom  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  very  handsomest  shrubs  we  possess  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  with  its  greenish  grey  foliage  and  pendulous  graceful 
panicles  of  bloom.  In  the  South  of  England  it  will  grow  freely 
in  this  form,  but  not  in  colder  counties.  It  must  be  pruned 
with  a  knife  in  late  spring. 

The  Box  Trae 

is  too  well  known  as  a  hedge  plant  to  need  noting  at  any  length. 
For  a  low  evergreen  it  is  one  of  the  best.  As  a  formidable  hedge 
asainst  trespassers  the  Myrobalan  Plum  is  one  of  the  most 
effective. 

The  Bamboo. 

As  a  garden  hedge  where  the  plant  will  succeed  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  Bamboo  in  English  gardens.  I 
saw  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  fact  in  a  glade  of  Bamboos 
planted  in  the  pretty  Japanese  garden  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
where,  although  they  had  been  planted  only  a  couple  of  years, 
they  had  made  splendid  progress  and  attained  to  a  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet.  Phyllostachys  Simoni  is  the  hardiest  and 
best  for  this  purpose. 

The  Conifer  as  a  Hedge  Plant. 

It  frequeiitly  happens,  especially  in  forming  new  gardens,  that 
it  i.s  desirable  to  have  a  hedge  of  considerable  height  planted 
at  once  for  this  purpose.  We  have  the  hedge  ready  made  in  the 
following  subjects,  which  may  be  bought  in  quantities  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  any  height  from  3ft  to  Oft;  Arbor  Vitse  (Thuja 
occidentalis).  Thuja  gigantea  and  Thujopsis  borealis,  being 
amongst  the  best.  The  Arbor  Vitae  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  turns  to  a  rusty  sort  of  brown  colour  in  the  winter,  but  it  has 
a  mo.st  pleasing  light  green  colour  in  summer  and  autumn. 

The  Laurel. 

In  planting  Laurel  hedges  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  hard  frost  of  some 
of  our  severe  winters,  therefore  they  are  not  recommended  for 
planting  where  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  this  cause.  The 
common  Laurel  and  Laurustinus  ai’e  the  best.  They  should  be 
pruned  with  the  knife. 

The  Ivy. 

This  is  invaluable  as  a  screen,  especially  where  space  is  limited 
and  where  there  is  no  room  to  plant  a  hedge.  Outbuildings  or 
objectionable  features  near  a  home  can  be  effectively  screened 
in  this  way,  and  indeed  converted  into  objects  of  interest,  as  a 
well-clothed  screen  of  Ivy  is  always  pleasant  to  look  upon.  The 
best  variety  to  plant  is  the  Iri.sh,  being  a  strong  grower,  and  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  in  colour  and  brightness.  The  golden  and 
silver  variegated  may  also  be  used  in  this  way. 

Roses. 

As  a  hedge  plant  in  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  ground  the 
Rose  is  invaluable,  the  China  Rose  being  one  of  the  best 
adapted  for-  the  purpose  as  it  is  in  bloom  for  practically  four 
months  in  the  year.  The  handsomest  hedge  of  Roses  I  have 
ever  seen  was  formed  of  the  old  Maiden’s  Blush.  There  is  a  wide 
and  interesting  selection  of  varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
as  all  our  hardy  and  strong  growing  varieties  may  be  so  used, 
not  forgetting  the  Crimson  Rambler,  for  crimson,  and  Aimee 
Vibert  and  Bennett’s  Seedling  for  white. 

Worn  Out  or  Dafective  Hedges 

To  repair  gaps  in  hardwood  hedges,  such  as  the  Beech,  the 
Hornbeam,  and  Thorn,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  them  hard  down  to 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  their  base,  all  excepting  those  limbs 
Avhich  are  required  for  pleaching  or  bending  down  horizontally  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  In  order  effectually  to  bend  the  limb  down  for 
this  purpose  it  must  be  cut  half-way  through  near  its  base,  and 
brought  down  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bottom  of  the  gap,  bend¬ 
ing  others  in  the  same  way  every  lOin  until  the  gap  is  filled  up 
to  the  height  of  the  hedge.  After  thjs  treatment,  if  the  work 


i.s  carried  out  properly,  a  broken-down  fence  will  be  as  good  as 
ever  it  was  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years’  time.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  evergreen  hedges  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition,  the 
best  way  is  to  make  the  soil  in  the  gap  as  good  as  it  can  be  made 
by  deep  stirring  and  the  addition  of  manure,  and  planting  young 
healthy  trees  to  fill  up.  It  is  rather  uphill  work  for  the  young 
trees  to  have  to  cope  with  the  old  ones,  but  by  careful  nursing 
in  the  way  of  watering  and  mulching  until  they  have  had  a  secure 
hold  in  the  .soil,  gaps  may  be  effectually  filled  in  this  way. 

The  Sweet  Erlar, 

Apart  from  the  delicious  sweetness  of  its  perfume  the  Sweet 
Briar  makes  an  interesting  and  ornamental  dwarf  hedge  up  to 
2Jft.  In  early  summer  it  give®  a  profusion  of  its  sweet  smelling 
pretty  pink  and  white  single  flowers,  and  in  autumn  and  winter 
it  is  freely  clothed  with  its  beautiful  coral  seed  berries.  It  is 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  planting  as  margins  to  large  beds, 
or  as  a  boundary  hedge  to  Rose  or  herbaceous  gardens,  especially 
if  these  happen  to  be  near  the  living  rooms,  as  there  its  delicious 
perfume  after  a  shower  of  rain  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere, 
even  finding  its  way  into  every  room  of  the  house.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings,  the  latter  should  be  inserted 
under  a  hand-light  early  in  autumn.  It  will  succeed  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil  as  long  as  the  position  is  well  drained. 
Double  rows  should  be  planted  (angle-ways)  at  1ft  apart.  To  keep 
in  neat  order  it  should  be  clipped  (but  not  too  close)  twice  during 
the  year,  at  the  end  of  June  and  October. 

The  Lavender. 

As  a  low  hedge-boundary  to  herbaceous  borders,  or  as  margins 
to  shrubbery  walks,  the  Sweet  Lavender  is  as  popular  and  in¬ 
dispensable  as  is  the  Sweet  Briar.  It  is  very  simply  and  easily 
propagated.  Slips  of  branches  about  lOin  long  should  be  taken 
from  the  old  plants,  and  the  base  cleared  of  leaves  for  the  space 
of  5in.  These  may  be  dibbled  into  the  earth  to  this  depth  (and 
the  soil  well  pressed  to  them)  in  the  position  they  are  permanently 
intended  to  occupy.  Each  slip  will  grow,  and  in  a  couple  of 
years  a  good  hedge  will  be  formed.  To  keep  the  hedge  in  good 
order  it  should  be  cut  fairly  close  with  the  shears  immediately 
after  the  bloom  spikes  have  been  harvested. — Owen  Thomas, 
V.M.H.,  Waldeck  Road,  V/e.st  Ealing. 


Mignonette  in  Pots  for  Winter, 


One  very  e.ssential  point  in  Mignonette  culture  is  to  obtain 
a  good  compost,  which  should  consist  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  loam, 
one  of  leaf  .soil,  one  of  two-year-old  cow  manure,  with  old  mortar 
rubble  (the  latter  is  important).  Some  sharp  sand  and  a  little 
bonemeal  may  be  added.  To  have  a  continuation  of  bloom 
during  winter,  of  course  special  preparations  must  be  made  by 
sowing  at  intervals  from  July  to  October.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
the  potting-on  system  as  some  growers  advise,  but  much  prefer 
sowing  directly  into  the  flowering  pots,  for  which  I  think  good 
suitable  sizes  are  32’s  or  24’s.  Use  thoroughly  clean  and  well- 
drained  pots  ;  firm  the  Soil  with  a  rammer  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top;  level,  and  sow  the  seed  rather  liberally.  Sift  some  of  the 
soil  finely,  adding  a  little  more  sand  to  lightly  cover  the  seeds. 
Water  with  a  fine  rosed  can;  place  sheets  of  glass  and  paper 
over  the  pots,  and  transfer  to  a  cold  frame.  So  soon  as  there 
are  .signs  of  germination  remove  the  covering,  and  expose  the 
seedlings  to  full  air  and  light. 

They  should  receive  their  first  thinning  as  soon  as  the  second 
leaf  is  made,  and  again  later.  The  cause  of  a  good  many  failures 
lies  in  growing  too  many  seedlings  in  a  pot.  Four  for  a  32  size 
(or  fiin),  and  five  or  six  for  a  24  (or  6in)  are  ample;  some  very 
useful  plants  can  be  gro-wn  .singly  in  48’s.  Where  it  is  practicable 
span  frames  are  best  to  grow  them  in,  as  they  not  only  admit 
air  freely,  but  are  always  a  protection  from  heavy  rains.  Keep 
them  out  as  long  as  possible,  without  running  the  risk  of  getting 
them  frozen.  Aim  at  a-good  sturdy  growth  before  winter  com¬ 
mences.  When  frost  begins  they  should  be  tramsferred  to  some 
heated  structure  (as  close  to  the  roof-glass  as  possible),  with  a 
temperature  of  4/5deg  to  •'iOdeg,  admitting  air  abundantly  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  The  watering  must  be  done  ■with  great 
care  and  judgment  as  success  depends  largely  upon  this.  Feeding 
will  be  necessary,  and  should  commence  when  the  plants  are 
about  2in  high  ;  at  first  sparingly,  but  as  growth  increases  a  more 
liberal  supply  may  be  given.  Liquid  cow  manure  used  alternately 
with  a  little  Clay’s  fertiliser  is  very  beneficial.  When  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  a  little  soot  water  will  be  needed 
occasionally  to  keep  a  good  healthy  colour  in  the  foliage.  Stake 
neatly,  one  to  each  seedling,  to  secure  the  main  stem.  Plants 
that  are  in  a  good  vigorous  state  of  health  will  support  their  own 
lateral  growth.  Of  cour.se  spring  sowing  should  take  place  under 
different  conditions.  Sow  in  a  temperature  of  60deg  or  65deg, 
keep  close  to  the  glass,  and  gradually  harden  off,  and  grow  on  in 
a  warm,  airy  greenhouse, — G.  H.  Cook,  Milburn,  Esher. 
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Ibopetoun  IDouee,  Soutb  filuccitsferr^. 


HEN  the  author  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden¬ 
ing  ”  compiled  that  work  in  1824,  he  mentioned 
only  three  estates  of  fame  in  Linlithgowshire, 
and  one  of  these  was  Hopetoun  House.  Loudon  stated  that 
this  was  “  One  of  the  most  stately  and  imposing  mansions 
in  Scotland,  in  the  Grecian  style,  standing  on  a  lawn  a  mile 
in  length,  washed  by  the  Forth,  and  surrounded  bv  exten¬ 
sive  woods  and  plantations.”  What  was  true  eighty  years 
ago  stands  good  to-day.  Everyone  has  listened  to,  or  read 
praises  of  the  “  winding  links  of  Forth,”  the  greatest  of  the 
East  of  Scotland  rivers,  and  Hopetoun  House  commands 
the  most  magnificent  views  upon  the  enchantingly  beautiful 
Firth  of  that  river.  It  is  true  that  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
\vorld,  the  gigantic  Forth  Bridge,  has,  since  its  erection,  con¬ 
siderably  obscured  the  numerous  isles  and  coast  towns 
which  form  the  features  of  the  distant  perspective  ;  but 
there  is  a  consoling  factor  in  the  thought  that  what  in  this 
instance  constitutes  an  outrage  on  aesthetics  is  a  nation’s 
gain  industrially. 

Hopetoun  House  lies  westward  from  Edinburgh,  about 
twelve  miles,  in  the  same  county  as  Lord  Rosebery’s 
Dalmeny  residence,  and  it  is  from  Dalmeny  station  that  the 
visitor  to  Hopetoun  proceeds,  walking  for  choice  by  the  side 
of  the  Firth.  Coaches  ply  in  quick  succession  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  South  Queensferry  throughout  the  summer,  or  a 
voyage  by  the  Galloway’s  excursion  steamers  from  Leith 
may  be  made.  These  are  largely  patronised.  And  the 
latter  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  way  to  reach  Queens¬ 


ferry,  for  it  throws  open  to  inspection,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  seen,  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  Fifeshire,  as  well  as 
the  southern  coast.  The  Ochil  Hills  of  Fife  and  Clack¬ 
mannan  lie  back  over  the  Forth  to  northward,  and  the  great 
sweep  of  the  western  Grampians  appear  beyond  Stirling, 
denoting  by  their  peaks  the  region  of  this  Central  Highland 
Range.  The  river  journey  could  be  continued  to  Stirling, 
for  the  Forth  is  navigable,  like  the  Tliames  up  to  Oxford. 

An  Antique  Township. 

South  Queensferry  nestles  by  the  southern  end  of  the 
Forth  Bridge,  and  is  a  quaint  little  borouarh,  but  uncom¬ 
monly  historical  for  its  size.  It  takes  both  its  present  and  old 
twelfth  century  name  (Portus,  or  Passagium  Regina;)  from 
having  been  the  point  at  which  Margaret,  the  sainted  Avife 
of  Malcolm  Ceannmor,  crossed  the  Forth  on  her  numerous 
journeys  between  Dunfermline  and  Edinburgh  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.  From  the  same  cause  the 
point  on  the  opposite  side  has  the  name  of  North  Queens¬ 
ferry,  and  the  bay  to  the  west  of  it  is  styled  St.  Margaret’s 
Hope.*  The  summer  or  autumn  visitor  to  Edinburgh  should 
make  South  Queensferry  one  of  the  places  to  visit,  and, 
given  favourable  weather,  the  trip  is  sure  to  be  enjoyable. 
The  policies  of  Hopetoun  House  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


*  The  Governmtnt  has  deciJecl  to  establish  a  naval  base  and  port  at  this  IIo;"e. 


Front  View  of  Hopetoun  House  and  the  Royal  Drive. 
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Out  in  tl\e  Firth  are  moored  H.M.  S.  Caledonia,  used  as 
a  training  sliip  for  the  Royal  Navy,  with  accommodation  for 
.seven  hundred  boys  ;  and  the  ironclad,  which,  for  the  time 
being,  acts  as  guardship  for  the  Forth.  In  the  Hopetoun 
direction,  too.  one  may  observe  a  promontory,  named  Port 
Ftlgar,  whei'e  George  IV.  embarked  from  England  after  a 
visit  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  in  1822.  The  halls  of  Hope¬ 
toun  were  the  last  to  offer  him  festal  cheer  in  his  memor¬ 
able  i)rogrcss  through  these  northern  realms. 

From  this  promontory  westward,  the  walk  to  the  gates  of 
Hopetoun  is  quite  Elysian,  be  the  day  bright  and  warm. 
On  my  visit  in  August  two  years  ago  the  sun  shone  with  a 
radiance  magnificent,  and  my  elderly  companion,  a 
gentleman,  nevertheless,  of  exuberant  spirits,  placing  his 
hat  on  the  point  of  his  stick,  and  hoisting  it  over  his  shoul- 
dei'S,  chanting  to  me  in  voce  feiicro  coJnistn  the  songs  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd.  The  surge-sound  of  the  waters  lapping 
on  the  brown  shore-sand,  or  spraying  the  thickly-strewn, 
dark-green  seaweed  on  the  boulders  by  the  river,  was 
joined  with  the  warbles  of  the  birds  in  the  wood,  and  while 
these  were  gratification  to  the  auditory  sense,  tlie  eyes,  too 
were  meted  with  all  that  is  most  charming  in  Nature  un¬ 
adorned. 

The  Mansion  of  Hopst.un. 

The  policies  of  Hopetoun  House  are  entered  by  the 
handsome  eastern  gateway  with  its  lodge  ;  and  the 
lengthened  avenue,  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Firth,  runs 
with  a  gentle  rise  straight  thi'ough  a  beautiful  wide  glade 


of  handsome  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  grass,  leading  one  to  a 
distant  view  of  the  mansion  and  the  hamlet  of  Society  lying 
near  the  coast.  The  photograph,  which  shows  the  cattle  in 
the  foreground,  will  convey  an  impression  of  Hopetoun 
from  a  distance,  the  same  view,  in  fact,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  avenue  I  speak  of,  or  from  the  magnificent  park. 
The  house  is  of  such  massive  proportions  that  in  order  to 
include  it  all  in  one  photograph  the  view'  has  to  be  taken 
far  back.  A  sunken  fence  divides  the  Park  from  the  kept 
lawns  surrounding  tlie  house.  The  illustration  on  page  223 
shows  the  half-circle  of  mown  sward  in  front  of  the  house, 
with  the  Royal  Drive  directed  straight  to  the  handsome 
flight  of  steps.  The  roadways  for  everyday  and  ordinarv 
use  diverge  on  either  side.  From  each  of  the  two  lion 
models  guarding  the  Royal  Drive,  chains  are  hung  across, 
and  these  are  only  to  be  taken  off  at  the  entrance  of 
Royalty. 

The  central  portion  of  the  mansion  was  erected  after 
designs  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  wings  were  added  by 
Robert  Adam  about  its  close.  Its  massive  grandeur  will 
favourably  compare  with  most  of  the  palaces  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  contains  a  fine  library  and  some  important 
pictiires.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  west  side  is  30ft  in 
breadth. 

Family  History. 

The  Earls  of  Hopetoun  date  their  Scottish  lineage  back 
to  John  de  Hope,  who  came  from  France  in  1537  in  the  train 
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General  view  of  kitchen  garden  and  gardener’s  house 


of  Llagdelene  de  Valois,  Queen  of  James  V.  Sir  Thomas  ■ 
Hope  was  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  ; 
Charles  I.,  and  King’s  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  164:1,  a  position  never  occupied  before,  or  since,  by  a 
commoner.  Sir  Thomas  had  three  sons.  Sir  John  Hope, 
the  eldest  son,  was  appointed  a  senator  by  the  title  of 
Craighall  in  1632  and  1641  ;  Sir  Thomas,  the  second  son, 
who  was  appointed  also  in  1641  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kerse  ; 
and  Sir  John  Hope,  who  was  appointed  by  the  designation 
of  Lord  Hopetoun. 

In  1678,  this  first  Lord  Hopetoun  purchased  from  Sir 
Will  iam  Seton  the  barony  of  Abercorn,  and  about  the  same 
time,  or  earlier,  he  was  anpointed  hereditary  sheriff  of  Lin¬ 
lithgowshire.  Being  drowned  in  1682,  in  the  wreck  of  the 
frigate  Gloucester,  which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  brother  of  King  Charles  11. ,  his  sheriffalty  lay  in 
abeyance  for  his  son  Charles,  who  was  born  only  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

In  1702  Charles  became  sheriff  in  his  own  right,  and  in 
1703  was  created  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  Viscount  Airthrie  and 
Baron  Hope.  In  1742  he  was  succeeded  in  hi-  office  and 
titles  by  his  son  John.  In  1809  James,  the  third  Earl,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Hopetoun,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother, 
the  renowned  General  Sir  John  Hope,  who  was  in  turn 
created  Baron  of  Niddry  of  Niddry  Castle  in  1814.  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  nobleman  and  hero  of  many  battles  died  in  1823. 

The  present  owner  of  Hopetoun  was  the  seventh  earl, 
until  his  return  from  the  Governor-Generalship  of  the  Com¬ 


monwealth  of  Australia  last  year,  when  he  was  created  the 
first  Marquess  of  Hopetoun.  He  was  born  at  Hopetoun  on 
September  25,  186U,  and  was  educated  at  Eton.  He  has 
travelled  much  abroad,  and  has  held  many  important 
Government  posts,  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
naval  and  military  matters.  He  was  President  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Naval  Architects  from  1895  till  he  went  as 
Governor-General  to  Australia  in  1960,  being  also  Pay¬ 
master-General  from  1895  to  1898.  His  lordship  owns  about 
42,000  acres  of  land  (including  the  estate  of  Holywell  Hall, 
in  Lincolnshire),  and  in  order  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
chase  he  keeps  a  pack  of  harriers  and  a  pack  of  beagles. 
His  son  and  heir  is  Lord  Hope. 


The  Gardens 

The  east  front  has  been  already  briefly  described,  and 
on  the  opposite,  or  west,  side,  there  are  other  beautiful 
lawns,  and  a  small  lake  of  formal  outline.  The  soil  for 
these  lawns  is  said  to  have  been  brought  in  sloops  from 
Ireland,  “  as  a  preventive  of  moles,”  for  moles  are  so  rare 
in  Ireland  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  belief  that 
they  do  not  exist  there,  and  probably  the  nature  of  tracts 
of  the  Irish  soil  may  account  for  their  absence.  ^  The  orna¬ 
mental  grounds  and  plantations  are  entered  off  the  north 
end  of  the  house,  and  these,  I  believe,  are  about  ninety 
acres  in  extent.  From  this  pai't  one  sets  out  upon  a  v\alk 
of  varied  interest,  winding  onward  to  the  ‘‘Nether  Mile 
Point.”  This  sylvan  path  lies  along  highly-elevaled  ground. 
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Hopetoun  House  from  the  park. 


with  broad,  flatly-trimmed  Yew  hedges,  after  the  pattern  of 
old-time  galleries,  wdth  cosy  “  neuchs  ”  and  seats.  Here  and 
there  an  opening  brings  to  view  the  Fife  coast,  and  Black¬ 
ness  Castle  is  seen  standing  boldly  out,  and  this  is  (or  was) 
one  of  the  four  fortresses  which,  by  the  Articles  of  the 
Union,  are  to  be  kept  constantly  garrisoned. 

The  tour  is  continued  round  the  west  side  of  the  grounds 
with  “Lord  Hope’s  Walk”  on  a  lower  level,  and  from  a 
certain  point  the  visitor  obtains  a  distant  view  of  the 
famous  Deer  Park,  studded  with  immense  groups. of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  church  and  manse 
of  Abercorn  peeping  prettily  out  from  amongst  Pine  trees. 

In  referring  to  the  west  front  one  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  Yew-lined,  arched  alcoves  of  part  of  the  wall — 
a  feature  of  some  interest  because  it  is  uncommon.  Cedars 
planted  by  the  King  and  Queen  before  they  ascended  the 
Throne  are  pointed  to,  as  well  as  others  planted  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Kings  of  Saxony  and 
Denmark.  On  the  south  side  there  stands  a  Cedar,  of 
greater  age  than  the  house,  which  makes  it  nearly  three 
hundred  years  old.  The  Dark  Walk  has  been  a  leading 
feature  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  remains  so  still. 
It,  too,  is  on  the  south  side,  and  an  illustration  of  it  is  given 
at  jiage  229. 

Within  the  garden  walls  the  lover  of  flowers  and  the 
practitioner  in  the  culture  of  fruits  hardy  and  tender,  and 
of  vegetables,  will  find  a  very  great  deal  to  interest  him. 
Mr.  James  Smith  is  one  of  the  leading  gardeners  in  the 
North,  and  has  managed  Hopetoun  for  many  years.  Being 
happily  situated  in  a  shallow,  sheltered  valley  with  good 
soil,  the  produce  of  the  culinary  garden  here  is  all  of  good 
sample.  The  illustration  conveys  an  admirable  impression 
of  the  general  lie  of  the  hardy  fruit  and  vegetable  quarters, 
the  houses  being  in  an  adjoining  section,  which  could  not  be 
included  in  the  photograph.  Bush  fruits  are  very  good,  and 
the  vegetable  crops  at  the  time  of  my -visit  were  all  excel¬ 
lent.  They  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The  walls  are 
high  and  in  splendid  condition,  Peaches,  Apples,  and 
Apricots  on  them  bearing  good  crops.  Twelve  acres  of 


ground  are  enclosed  within  the  walls,  and  a  tiny  streamlet 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  garden. 

In  the  division  which  is  stated  to  be  outside  the  range 
of  the  photograph,  stand  the  ranges  of  plant  houses,  sur¬ 
rounded  bv  ornamental  grounds,  including  the  formal  flower 
garden  and  a  newly-made  rosery.  The  glass  section  is 
admirably  disposed,  and  the  original  designers  of  the 
garden  showed  commendable  judgment  in  their  plans.  A 
range  of  fully  eighty  yards  is  divided  into  six  fine  vineries, 
in  front  of, which  there  is  a  large  plant  house,  and,  slightly 
beyond  a  strip  of  shrubbery,  is  an  older  range  of  structures 
consisting  of  peacheries,  vineries,  and  Fig-house,  with  the 
new  Rose  garden  in  front.  A  range  of  span-roofed  forcing 
and  intermediate  houses  were  built  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  the  ground  being  part  of  a  steep  declivity  lu  was  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  construct  arches  as  a  foundation  for  the  houses. 
With  the  frugal  gardener’s  instincts  to  make  the  most  of 
everything,  Mr.  Smith  uses  the  spaces  under  the  arches  for 
Mushroom  culture,  and  doubtless  in  other  ways. 

Carnations  .  are  favourites  at  Hopetoun,  and  of  Mal- 
maisons  one  could  note  well-developed  samples  of  Cecilia, 
Mercia,  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood;  the  old  Blush, 
with  Mrs.  Trelawny  and  Churchwarden.  As  a  Tree, 
Duchess  of  Fife  was  specially  recognised.  Roses  are  well 
grown  under  glass,  and  the  visitor  cannot  but  remark  the 
handsome  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  The  Trumpet  Honey¬ 
suckle  and  Rwainsonia  galegifolia  depended,  profusely 
flowered  and  in  effective  contrast  from  the  roof-beams  of 
one  of  the  greenhouses.  In  a  mixed  cool  house  there  were 
wonderfully  robust  Statices,  scented  Pelargoniums,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Liliums,  Hydrangeas,  and  shapely  plants  of 
Juniperus  Bermudiana.  Flower  borders  and  tiny  rockeries 
are  situated  around  the  exterior  of  these  houses. 

In  other  houses  the  outstanding  subjects  are  Clivias, 
Humea  elegans.  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  and  tender  bulbous  plants. 
The  stove  contains  some  beautiful  Hibiscuses,  Hoffmannias, 
Aralias,  Anthuriums,  Phyllanthuses,  and  the  handsome 
Monstera  deliciosa.  On  the  roof  we  find  the  waxy-flowered 
Stephanotis  upholding  its  specific  name — floribunda,  and 
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along  with  it  is  the  gorgeous  East  Indian  flower,  Gloriosa 
superba.  Gloxinias  find  favour,  and  Adiantums  are  not 
overlooked,  the  elegant  Farleyense  being  ably  managed. 
Palms  for  decorative  uses  are  included,  and  so,  too,  is 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  other  similar  subjects.  Since  the 
return  of  the  Earl  and  his  family  these  plants  will  doubtless 
be  largely  in  request. 

Indoor  fruit  is  of  merit  all  round.  Lady  Downe’s  Grape 
is  a  prime  favourite,  and  as  Mr.  Smith  proposed  to  confine 
his  houses  chiefly  to  one  variety  each,  this  one  would  find 
early  choice.  Black  Alicante  and  Black  Hamburgh  of 
course  were  regarded  as  indispensable,  and  Madresfield 
Court  cannot  be  substituted.  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  with  Gros 
Colman,  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  Grizzly  Frontignan  are 
others  that  are  here.  On  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the 
vineries  were  plants  of  the  Guava  in  fruit.  Most  or  all  of 
the  Vines  have  been,  and  are  still  according  to  require¬ 
ments,  raised  within  the  gardens.  The  Vines  were  a  most 
creditable  collection. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  carefully  selected,  the  chief 
being  Royal  George,  Sea  Eagle,  Noblesse,  Early  Rivers, 
Sfcirliug  Castle,  Salwey,  Barringtou,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Violet  Hative,  and  Pineapple,  and  of  Melons  two  that  were 
raised  here,  and  bear  respectively  the  titles  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun  and  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  are  much  in  evidence, 
together  with  William  Tillery  and  Little  Heath.  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  Tomatoes  have  houses  to  themselves,  and  among 
the  latter  we  find  the  predominant  sorts  to  be  Stirling 
Castle,  Laird’s  Supreme,  Golden  Nugget,  and  Frogmore 
Scarlet. 

The  Rose  garden  lies  on  a  slope,  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  formal  flower  garden  which  is  illustrated  on  page  224. 
The  beds  are  of  different  forms,  and  laid  out  in  grass,  and 


the  massive  grouping  furnishes  a  brilliant,  satisfying  colour- 
scheme.  This  new  garden  has  been  completed  during  the 
last  eighteen  months.  It  was  also  proposed  to  stem  the 
stream  at  the  foot  of  this  rosery  slope,  to  form  a  lakelet  for 
Water  Lilies.  The  suggestion  is  enchanting,  and  what 
chances  lie  hei'e  for  an  extension  of  the  ornamental  side  of 
gardening ! — the  ground  sloping  off  on  either  side  like  the 
pages  of  a  half-opened  book,  and  borders  of  old-fashioned 
(as  well  as  new)  herbaceous  plants,  including  masses  of 
Lavender  and  beds  of  Thyme,  appearing  all  round !  The 
long  borders  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  furnish  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  garden,  and  I  do  not  forget  tin 
bold  lines  of  brilliant  Phloxes,  the  modest  Tradescantias, 
the  Golden-rods,  and  the  sprightly  Astrantias,  which, are 
only  a  few  from  amongst  a  host.  The  air  wafts  full  of  scent, 
and  the  scene  is  deeply  peaceful :  nothing  is  wanting — save 
a  sundial.  We  have  “the  broad  green  walks,”  and  the 
chimes  of  an  evening  bell  striking  the  quarter-hour  from  a 
clock  by  the  mansion,  comes  thrill-ly  floating  through  wood 
and  park  to  “the  midst  of  the  garden,”  and  vibratingly 
melts  aw'ay  into  the  southern  woods.  But  now  a  greater 
hush  enshrouds  this  place  of  content,  and  as  the  shadows 
deepen  around  the  fruitful  walls,  and  the  last  piping  notes 
of  the  mavis  more  clearly  start  the  responsive  echoes,-  we 
bid  farewell.  The  stately  Hopetoun  of  three  hundred 
years,  with  its  noble  heritage  of  famous  history  and  mag¬ 
nificent  bequeathment  of  Nature’s  excellencies,  arises  still 
to-day  with  a  splendour  yet  enhanced  ;  and  long,  for  the 
good  of  the  land,  do  we  pray  that  our  ancient  families  may 
respond  to  the  duties  involved  in  their  birthrights,  and 
maintain  the  lustre  of  their  names  and  domains,  that  we  of 
an  Imperial  race  for  ages  yet  may  reverently,  justly,  proudly 
praise  the  stately  homes  of  our  island  realm. — J.  H.  D. 
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“  Give  me  axjain  my  hoUoiv  tree. 

A  crust  of  hreod,  and  Jihcrtij.  " 

Winter  view  in  Hopetoun  Park. 
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appreciation  of  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds 
/  1  generally,  is  more  or  less  inherent  in  the  liealtliy  British 
nature,  and  it  has  long  been  understood  that  breathing 
spaces  are  a  necessity  to  the  health  of  the  population 
in  large  towns  and  cities,  besides  being  a  means  of 
simple  recreation  and  enjoyment  for  all  classes,  both  young  and 
old.  This  fact  has  led  in  recent  years  to  a  great  addition  all 
over  the  country  in  the  provision  of  open  spaces  and  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  ornamental  grounds.  The  growth  of  the  xropulation  has 
been  so  rapid  that  large  numbers  of  people  in  crowded  centres 
would  have  had  but  little  chance  of  seeing  and  enjoying  natural 
beauty  if  the  governing  bodies  had  not  met  this  want. 

The  time  has  not  long  past  when  parks  and  gardens  were  ex¬ 
clusively  private  property.  Now  the  total  number  of  public- 
parks,  gardens,  open  spaces,  and  recreation  grounds  in  these 
islands  is  over  1.000.  Every  year  additional  places  are  acquired. 
London,  and  many  other  large  cities  and  towns,  x^osse.ss  some 
.'•plendid  enclosures  of  many  acres  extent.  Tlie  number  of  London 
and  suburban  i>ublic  parks,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds,  and 
other  enclosures  reaches  more  than  200,  embracing  an  area 
between  Epping  and  Wimbledon,  Highgate  and  Dulwich.  All  the 
largest  and  most  important  Metropolitan  establishments  which 
are  devoted  to  xjublic  use  are  within  this  ar,  a.  The  total  acreage 
of  London  and  suburban  public  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spac:^s 
is  approximately  19,000  acres,  of  which  3,832  acres  are  under  the 
control  of  the  London  County  Council.  Epping  Forest,  which 
is  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  covers 
i),348  acres,  and  is  the  largest  public  enclosure.  It  includes 
Whanstead  Flats. 

Richmond  Park  is  an  extensive  enclosure  of  2,469  acres,  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  well  stocked  with  Oaks  and  Elms, 
and  affords  some  splendid  viervs.  The  park  was  enclo.sed  by 
Charles  I.  Bu.shey  Park  is  1,100  acres  in  extent.  It  is  famous 
for  its  avenue  of  Chestnut  trees,  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  one  of 
the  grande.st  sights  imaginable  when  the.se  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 
Another  extensive  open  space  is  tvimbledon  Common  and  Putney 
Heath,  adjoining  cacli  other,  and  covering  1,000  acres. 

The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  Surrey,  are  undoubtedly  the  fine.st 
and  most  instructive  botanical  and  x^l'^^^ure  gardens  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  cr  in  the  world.  Th^y  were  once  a  royal  pri- 
\ate  possession,  but  of  course  much  smaller  than  now.  Kew 
Gardens  were  first  formed  by  George  III.  and  his  mother  in  1760, 
assi.'-.ted  by  W.  Aiton.  who,  in  addition  to  being  the  roj’al  gar¬ 
dener,  was  an  eminent  botanist.  The  extent  of  the  garden.s  com¬ 
prised  about  ten  acres  at  that  time.  Two  world-wide  travellers, 
Captain  Cook  and  Sir  J.  Banks,  subsequently  gave  their  col¬ 
lections  of  ijlants  from  the  southein  hemisphere  to  Kew,  and  in 
1840.  soon  after  Queen  Victoria’s  accession,  Kew  was  iDresented 
to  the  nation,  and  became  a  national  garden  and  institution, 
just  as  the  British  Museum  is  the  national  museum.  Thus,  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew  are  now  the  leading  centre  in  the 
world  for  scientific  work,  botanical  and  horticultural. 

Following  closely  upon  the  transfer  of  the  gardens  from  the  ■ 
crown  to  the  nation,  the  grounds  were  extended.  The  Botanic 
Garden  occupies  , sixty-nine  acres,  in  which  is  included  all  the 
glass  houses,  except  the  Temperate  House.  The  Arboretum  has 
an  area  of  178  acres,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Thaine.s.  The 
different  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  arranged  in  grouxrs,  and 
may  readily  be  found.  Very  conspicuous  features  of  Kew  are  ■ 
the  lar,ge  glass  houses.  The  great  Palm  House,  which  was  erected  ; 
in  1847-9,  costing  £33,000,  is  £62ft  loiig,  and  contains  45,000 
square  feet  of  glass.  The  Temperate  House,  which  is  in.the- 
Arboretum,  is  also  a  large  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £25,000.  , 
It  contains  valuable  i^lants  from  the  temperate  colonies  _and 
Briti.sh  possessions.  Space  will  not  permit  of  more  than  mention¬ 
ing  the  highest  flaestaff  in  the  world,  made  from  a  single  spar,  a 
trunk  of  the  Douglas  Spruce,  159ft  high  ;  the  Pagoda,  163ft  high, 
of  ten  storeys,  museums,  and  temples.  The  collection  of  plants 
reaches  20,000  or  more  :  Kew  is  a  veritable  school  of  xjerennial 
horticultural  and  botanical  instruction.  It  is  none  the  lets 
attractive  as  a  xilea.sure  resort,  and  is  crowded  on  bank  holidays. 
The  ga'dens  are  under  Government  management.  The  Director 
is  Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer,  K.G.M.G.  ;  Curator,  W.  Watson  ; 
Assistant  Curator,  W.  J.  Bean.  There  are  sixty  gardeners  em- 
l)loyed  under  five  foremen. 


Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens  have  an  element  of  historic 
flavour  about  them.  Originally  formed  when  the  palace  was  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  are  probably  among  the  oldest 
of  x3ublio  pleasure  resorts!  For  a  long  time  the  nalace  and 
grounds  were  neglected,  but  subsequently  improved  and  re¬ 
novated.  In  1838  the  grounds  were  thrown  open  to  liublic  use. 
The  gardens  possess  many  interesting  features.  The  large  Vine 
producing  on  an  average  1,200  bunches  of  Grapes  yearly  is  a  great 
object  of  interest  to  visitors.  The  maze  is  another.  The  splen¬ 
did  avenues  of  large  trees  testify  to  the  long  period  since  the 
grounds  were  first  laid  out.  There  are  numbers  of  attractive 
features,  among  them  the  Hornbeam  avenue,  and  the  always 
picturesquely  furnished  flower  beds.  The  gardens  cover  about 
fifty-four  acres,  and  the  adjoining  jjark  615  acres;  the  whole 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Gardiner. 

Battersea  Park  comprise.s  199  acres,  and  is  famous  for  sub¬ 
tropical,  carpet,  and  general  ornamental  bedding  arrangements. 
In  the  autumn  there  is  an  attractive  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
under  glass.  The  jrark  has  an  exceedingly  pleasant  river 
frontage,  and  there  are  lakes  and  ponds  within  the  park. 
Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  Rogers.  Hyde  Park  is  the  largest  and 
most  famous  of  London  xrublic  parks,  comprising  an  area  of  360 
acres.  As  a  xniblic  j^ark  it  is  older  than  Kew,  having  been  opened 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  1630.  Previously  it  was  a  royal 
hunting  ground.  It  has  now  a  drive  devoted  exclusively,  tq 
equestrian  riding.  The  general  features  of  the  park  are  upon 
the  whole  picturesque.  The  bedding  arrangements  are  always 
high  class  and  command  much  admiration,  being  generally 
acknowledged  as  instructive  object  lessons  in  the  species  of 
IDlants  and  ariangcments  of  them  in  the  beds.  The  late  Sup.erin- 
tendent  was  Mr.  W.  Browne,  just  retired,  who  also  had  St. 
James’s  Park  (ninety-three  acres)  under  his  care. 

Regent’s  Park,  of  472  acres  extent,  possesses  many  interesting 
and  ornamental  features.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  the  north-west 
district  of  London,  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  i,s  largely 
patronised.  The  sui>erintendent  is  Mr.  R.  Jordan.  Southwark 
Park,  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  populated  district,  contains  sixty- 
three  acres.  The  bedding  arrangements  are  well  carried  out. 
The  Chrysanthemums  are  a  feature  in  the  autumn,  when  they  are 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  peojjle.  Mr.  J.  White  is  the.-. 
Superintendent.  Victoria  Park  is  next  to  Hyde  Park  in  size, 
being  217  acres  in  extent.  Among  manj^  prominent  features, 
one  of  the  chief,  the  bedding  arrangements  are  exceptionally  good, . 
many  novel  and  .striking  di.sx3lays  being  presented  by  the  Sux^erin- 
tendent,  Mr.  J.  W.  MooDuan. 

From  London  vee  pass  to  a  Scottish  city,  namely,  Glasgoyq 
and  note  how  well  this  principal  northern  centre  is  equipped  with' 
public  parks,  having  no  less  than  fifteen,  each  having  a  liberal 
staff  of  men  and  a  head  gardener.  In  the  aggregate  the. parks  of 
Glasgow  cover  an  area  of-  over  1,000  acres.  The  large.st  are 
Glasgow  Gre.  n,  136  acres  ;  Queen’s  Park,  148  acres  ;  Bellahouston 
Park,  178  acres;  Alexandra  Park,  119  acres;  .Kelvingrove  Park, 
85  acres  ;  Tollcross  Park,  83  acres,  and  Botanic  Gardens,  40  acres. 
The  chief  Superintendent  is  Mr.  J.  Whitton.  The  world- 
renowned  Edinburgh  Public  Gardens — lovely  gi-ounds  in  the 
fairest  city  of  the  three  realms — are  ably  directed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  unexampled  Prince’s 
Street  Gardens,  adorned  with  .statuary,  terraces,  lawns,  fountains 
and  flowers.  The  Botanic  Gardens  are  also  famous.  Aberdeen, 
too,  is  well  treated  in  the  matter  of  parks  and  public  spaces. 

Although  Liverpool  has  a  considerable  number  of  parks,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  oiJen  spaces,  only  four  or  five  are  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Sefton  Park  is  the  largest,  covering  270  acres.  Newsham 
Park  is  next  with  132  acres.  Stanley  Park  is  93  acres;  Prince’s 
Park,  60  acres;  Shiel  Park,  15  acres.  The  total  number  of 
place-j  is  twenty-nine,  thirteen  ‘of  which  are  parks  and  gardens, 
the  re.st  oxoen  spaces  and  recreation  grounds.  Eome  of  the  latter 
are  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The  total  number  of 
acres  in  Liverpool  devoted  to  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  tlie 
peoxjle  i.s'  nearly  800.  The  chief  Supei’intendent  of  x>iii’k.s  and 
gardens  is  Mr.  H.  Herbert,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Manchester  has  a  large  poxiulatiqn  and  is  pi’ovided  with  som,e 
interesting  areas.  In  the  Manchester  district  Rhododendroirs 
flourish  exceedingly,  and  there  are  unusually  good  displays  in  the 
'various  park.s.'  TTie  principal  parks  are  Heaton  Park,  070  acres  : 
Alexandra  .Park,  60  acres;  Philip’s  Park  and  Birchfield  Park. 
32  acres  each;  Queen’s  Park,  30  acres;  also  the  comparatively 
small  park,  C'heetham  Park,  54  acres.  In  all,  including  the 
minor  open  spaces,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent, 
there  are  over  thirty  public  grounds  in  Manchester,  with  an 
acreage  of  1,100  acres,  including  Carrington  Moss  Nursery, 
seventy  acres,  and  Whittington,  a  smaller  nursery.  The  whole 
are  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Lamb. 

Birmingham,  the  great  midland  centre,  has  several  large  parks 
which  were  oiDened  in  the  years  1856-7-8.  Aston  Park,  fifty 
acres  in  extent,  had  the  honour  of  being  opened  by  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  1858.  Calthorpe  Park,  thirty-one 
acres,  opened  the  year  x^reviously,  and  the  smaller  park  of 
Adderley,  ten  acres,  in  1856.  Since  that  period  a  number  have 
been  added,  including  Victoria  Park,  43  acres;  Cannon  Hill  Park, 
.57  acres;  Summerfield  Park,  34  acres:  Rednal  and  Bilberry  Hills, 
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821  acres.  In  all,  Birmingham  possesses  ahont  Sr.O  acres  of  | 
pleasure  grounds. 

Sheffield,  although  not  considered  beautiful,  has  some  excel¬ 
lent  parks  which  would  not  disgrace  any  city.  As  long  ago  as 
1841  the  laying  out  of  Norfolk  Park  was  commenced  by  the  then 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  completed  by  his  successors,  who  devoted 
it  to  public  use,  but  entirely  defraying  the  cost  of  its  mainten¬ 
ance.  This  is  .still  done  by  the  present  Duke.  The  park  is  | 
attractively  laid  out  with  avenues  of  Limes  and  Oaks,  belts  of  , 
wood  and  shrubbery,  large  grassy  spaces  for  recreation,  and  com¬ 
prises  an  area  of  (50  acres.  Firth  Park,  3t)  acres,  was  presented 
to  Sheffield  by  a  local  benefactor,  Mark  Firth,  Fstp,  since 
deceased.  The  park  was  opened  in  187o  by  the  Prince  and  j 
Princc.ss  of  Wales,  our  present  King  and  Queen.  Weston  Park  ' 
was  also  opened  the  same  year.  It  is  adorned  with  fine  forest  | 
trees,  shrubs,  greensward,  and  flower  beds.  The  grounds  contain  j 
a  statue  of  Fbenezer  Elliott,  the  •'Corn-Law  Rhymer.”  There  i 


is  also  a  valuable  museum  attached,  and  a  .superb  Art  Gallery, 
named  the  IMappin  Art  Gallery.  Meersbrook  Park,  .37  acres  in 
extent,  contains  the  famous  Ruskin  IMuseum.  Hillsbro’  Park, 
.'50  acres,  was  opened  t('n  years  ago.  It  has  many  tine  trees  of 
long  growth.  The  Yorkshire  Agriculturhl  Society  frequently 
holds  its  vast  annual  show  here.  High  Hazel  Park,  47  acres  in 
extent,  was  opened  in  189-'),  and  is  still  in  course  of  development. 
A  new  park  of  42  acri's,  called  the  Rivelin  Valley  Park,  is  in 
contemplation.  The  B!ota)iical  Gardens,  of  18  acres,  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  extensive  improvements  are 
in  progress  to  adapt  tiu'se  gardens  to  public  use.  Then  there  are 
the  Endcliffo  and  Whiteley  Woods,  which  havi''  been  acquired  by 
the  aulliorities  and  adapted  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  They 
arc  about  2.V  miles  long,  making  a  delightful  promenade,  througli 
which  runs  the  Porter  brook,  while  there  are  sev^eral  dams  with 
facilities  for  skating,  bathing,  and  the  preservation  of  waterfowl. 

In  Sheffield,  there  are  also  (apart  from  the  parks)  nine  re- 

creation 
grounds,  vary¬ 
ing  from  20  to 
14  acres  in  size. 
Six  of  these 


spaces  were 
presented  t  o 
the  city  by  the 
present  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who 
was  the  city’s 
fir  s  t  L  o  r  d 
Mayor.  The 
total  area  of 
parks  and  open 
spaces  in  Shef¬ 
field  is  about 
400  acres. 

The  parks, 
gardens,  and 
open  spaces  of 
Croydon,  Kent, 
number  about 
1  4,  w  i  t  h  a  n 
acreage  of  328 
acres.  The 
largest  grounds 
are  Addington 
Hills,  87  acres; 
Wandle  Park, 
21^  acres; 
Dunpas  Hill, 
3  5  acres; 
Thornton 
Heath,  13} 
acres ;  Croham 
Hurst  87  acres ; 
IT  p  p  e  r  No  r- 
w  o  o  d,  12} 
acres ;  Grange 
Wood, 29  acres; 
Park  Hill.  9 
acres  ;  Brighton 
Road,  9  acres  ; 
W  o  o  d  s  i  d  e 
Green,  6  acres; 
W  h  i  t  e  h  o  r  se 
Road.  4}  acres  : 
Church  Read 
R  e  c  r  e  a  t  i  n  n 
Ground,  1  } 
acres ;  Tow  n 
Hall  Gardens, 
ij  acres. 

T  h  e  princi¬ 
pal  places  in 
Ireland  which 
contain  parks 
are  Dublin  and 
Belfast.  Dublin 
owns  four.  Of 
thise,  Phoenix 
Park  is  a  v<'rv 
large  park, 
b  e  i  n  g  2,00  () 
acres  in  extent. 
In  comparison, 
St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  23  acres, 
is  of  diminutive 
s  i  z  e.  The 
Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens', Glasnevin, 
are  42  acres. 


The  I  ark  Walk  at  Hopetoun. 
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Tlio  Trinity  C'ollogn  Botanic  Gardens  are  important.  Both  the 
Botanic  Gardens  carry  on  valuable  scientitic  work  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  at  Glasnevin,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  M'.A.,  F.L.S.,  Trinity  College. 

Belfast  posses, ses  a  park  which  compares  well  in  size  with  some 
of  the  large  spaces  in  Knglish  cities,  namely,  Ormeau  Park,  100 
acres  extent.  Victoria  Park  is  63  acres;  Falls  Park,  44  acres; 
Woodvale  Park,  24  acres;  Alexandra  Park,  10  acres;  Dunville 
Park,  4^  acres.  Total  number  of  acres  about  260. 

Pas.sing  to  Wales,  Cardiff  is  the  principal  town,  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  parks.  The  leading  enclosure  is  Roath  Park,  combin¬ 
ing  pleasure  and  recreation  grounds,  lake,  and  gardens  of  100 
acres  extent.  Cathays  Park  is  60  acres;  Llandaff  Fields,  59 
acres.  There  are  16  smaller  spaces.  The  total  area  of  pleasure 
grounds  is  250  acres. — Edwin  Dennis  Smith. 


Webb’s  Double  Poppy,  White  Swan. — The  genus  Papaver 
(or  in  English,  Poppy)  furnishes  an  instance  in  which  the  members 
of  it  are,  almost  without  exception,  greatly  prized  as  decorative 
garden  plants,  reciuiring  the  very  slightest  cultural  attention, 
and  thoroughly  prodigal  in  their  supply  of  flpral  brilliance. 
From  the  Opium  Poppy  have  come  the  large  Pasony-flowered 
sorts,  and  we  are  able  to  present  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons’  variety 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  So  fine  a  white  as  White 
Swan  is,  must  be  of  the  greatest  utility  for  the  garden  border, 
or  for  corners  and  nooks  in  the  garden.  It  forms  a  companion 
variety  to  others  of  pink  and  crim.son  shades.  A  collection  of 
the  species  and  varieties  of  Poppies  would  be  of  great  interest. 


Ebenlaff  Holes  on  Plant  Distiibution 
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r  HE  distribution  of  plants,  or  geographical  botany,  is  a  si 
^  y  ject  which  is  so  closely  related  to  horticulture,  that 

may  be  deemed  the  one  particular  branch  of  botany  that 
is  more  useful  to  the  gardener  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  science.  And  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that  is  the 
most  neglected  by  him.  Probably  many  do  not  realise  that 
great  part  of  the  knowledge  which  is  made  use  of  every  day  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  plants,  has  been  in  the  past  directly 
or  indirectly  acquired  from  information  that  properly  apper¬ 
tains  to  geographical  botany,  and  therefore  plant  distribution 
does  not  receive  much  attention  at  their  hands.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject,  which,  however, 

13  so  vast,  has  so  many  ramifications,  and  is  of  such  an  exceedingly 
complex  nature,  that  nothing  more  can  be  attempted  than  to 
give  a  few  elementary  details  concerning  it  at  this  place. 

In  studying  the  di.stribution  of  plants  it  is  quickly  perceived 
that  any  given  plant  or  assemblage  of  plants  does  not  grow 
everywhere,  but  is  restricted  in  its  range — fir.st,  to  a  certain 
larger  or  smaller  area  of  the  earth’s  .surface;  second,  within  that 
area  is  usually  only  to  be  found  in  certain  favoured  localities. 
This  knowledge  immediately  leads  up  to  the  questions — 1.  Why 
does  a  plant  grow  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  within  its 
areal  range  ?  2.  By  what  means  does  the  plant  spread  from  one 
place  to  another?  3.  How  is  its  latitudinal  and  longitudinal 
range  limited?  These  questions  apply  to  all  plants,  but  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow 
them  out  in  the  case  of  a  common  British  plant,  the 
Primrose  for  example.  In  reference  to  the  first 
question  we  are  all  aware  that  if  we  wish  to  gather 
Primro.'^es  we  shall  have  to  go  to  certain  places  to  get 
them,  and  if  the  general  nature  of  all  the  localities 
where  Primroses  grow  be  noted,  it  will  be  found  that 
as  regards  situation,  general  character,  and  humidity 
of  the  soil,  all  are  very  similar;  and  further,  where 
this  combination  of  conditions  (which  constitute  what 
is  termed  the  habitat  of  a  plant),  do  not  exist  in  a 
degree  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  plant,  then  it 
finds  a  limit  to  its  immediate  extension.  This  would 
be  easily  demonstrated  by  transplanting  a  Primrose 
from  the  moist  and  somewhat  stiff  soil  and  slight 
shade  it  delights  in,  to  the  dry  sandy  soil  of  an  open 
common,  where,  even  if  it  lingered  for  a  time,  it 
would  fail  to  establish  itself  and  soon  die  out.  The 
knowledge  of  the  habitat  of  a  plant  is  an  important 
point  to  the  gardener,  for  by  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  climate  of  its  habitat,  he  at  once 
knows  the  conditions  under  which  a  plant  is  likelj'  to 
thrive  best  under  cultivation. 

With  reference  to  the  second  question  it  is  obvious 
that  plants  are  chiefly  di.spersed  by  means  of  their 
seeds  or  fruit,  which  are  so  variable  in  size  and  struc¬ 
ture  as  to  be  adapted  to  several  methods  of  di.spersal, 
of  which  the  five  principal  are  as  follows:  1.  Many 
minute  kinds,  or  .such  as  are  provided  with  wings 
(Elm,  Ash,  Maple),  or  with  a  crown  of  hairs  (Thistles, 
Epilobium),  are  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind. 
2.  Many  are  provided  with  hooked  or  barbed  appen¬ 
dages,  which,  becoming  entangled  in  the  fur  and  wool 
of  animals,  may  be  carried  long  distances.  3.  Many 
small  seeds  are  carried  in  the  dirt  adhering  to  the 
feet  of  animals  and  birds.  4.  Some  are  floated  to 
distant  places  by  streams  and  oceanic  currents.  5. 
Some  fleshy  fruits  are  eaten  by  birds  and  the  seeds 
pas.sed  through  them  undigested. 

As  to  the  di.spersion  of  the  Primrose,  although  its 
minute  seeds  may  be  carried  long  distances  by  wind 
storms,  yet  it  is  probable  its  chief  means  of  dispersal  is 
as  stated  under  No.  3,  hares,  rabbits,  mice,  partridges, 
and  other,  small  animals  and  birds  being  the  probable 
distributors.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  plant 
will  become  established  at  a  distant  spot  because  its 
seeds  are  carried  there,  there  being  many  causes  that 
may  prevent  this.  The  place  to  which  the  seeds  are 
carried  may  not  be  a  .suitable  habitat,  or  if  suitable, 
the  ground  may  be  occupied  by  plants  of  stronger 
growth  with  which  it  cannot  enter  into  competition, 
and  is  starved  out.  If  it  be  a  plant  which  requires 
.some  special  insect  to  fertilise  it,  and  such  insect  is 
absent,  then  the  plant  fails  to  reproduce  itself,  and 
eventually  dies  out.  A  good  example  of  this  wa.s  the 
red  field  Clover,  which  was  .stated  not  to  produce  seed 
in  New  Zealand,  because  the  humble  bees  which  fer¬ 
tilise  it  were  absent  from  that  country.  Finally,  it 
may  be  that  the  young  seedlings  have  no  chance  of 
Sons  surviving,  as  they  may  get  destroyed  by  animals 
browsing,  by  snails,  by  disease,  or  other  causes.  It 
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must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  most  cases  the  chances 
are  that  only  one  or  a  few  seeds  at  a  time  of  any  given  plant  would 
be  likely  to  be  carried  to  a  distant  suitable  habitat  where  it  did 
not  already  grow,  and  the  more  distant  the  habitat  the  fewer 
are  the  chances  of  a  plant  reaching  it. 

As  to  the  third  q^uestion,  we  find  that  the  distribution  of  the  | 
Primrose  extends  latitudinally  from  Southern  Norway  and  Sweden  | 
to  Algeria  in  North  Africa  and  Crete,  and  longitudinally  from  the  , 
British  Isles  and  Western  Europe,  through  central  and  southern 
Europe  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  North-East  Persia.  As  the  plant 
has  such  a  wide  range,  why  does  it  not  extend  further  to  the 
north,  south,  or  east?  There  are  doubtless  many  places  not  far 
outside  its  range  where  it  might  be  expected  to  occur,  and  yet 
from  which  it  is  absent.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  getting  there,  but  as  the  same  iDhenomenon  of  limi¬ 
tation,  but  differing  in  extent,  applies  to  a  vast  number  of  other 
plants,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  potent  cause  which  operates 
on  all  alike.  Observation  and  experiment  have  demonstrated  that 
the  two  factors,  heat  and  moisture,  are  the  dominant  arbiters 
which  determine  the  total  range  of  a  plant.  Now  there  is  a 
definite  combined  annual  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  absolutely 
nocesiary  to  the  life  of  every  plant,  varying  in  degree  with 
different  species,  and  when  the  seasonal  amount  of  heat  or  the 
amount  of  moisture  proportional  to  it  falls  short  of  the  necessary 
minimum,  or  is  in  excess  of  the  absolute  maximum  for  a  prolonged 
period,  then  the  plant  cannot  live  under  those  conditions,  and 
climate  thus  presents  a 
natural  barrier  to  its 
further  extension.  It  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  studies  of 
French  philosophers,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Boussingault, 

Adamson,  and  Alphonse 
De  Candolle,  that  we  owe 
a  clear  perception  of  the 
influence  of  heat  upon 
plants. 

The  former  has  taught 
us  that  if  we  multiply 
the  number  of  days 
dui’ing  whieh  a  plant  is 
actively  vegetating  —  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  a  peren¬ 
nial,  from  the  first  signs 
cf  leafing  to  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  or  in  an  annual 
from  germination  to  the 
ripeningof  the  seeds — by  the 
average  temperature  of  the 
entire  period,  the  product 
will  be  nearly  the  same  for 
that  plant  in  each  year  and 
in  all  countries.  Whilst 
to  Adamson  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  rule, 
viz.,  if  we  add  together  the 
average  daily  temperatures 
from  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  we  shall  find  that  when 
the  amount  of  heat  approxi¬ 
mately  reaches  certain 
totals,  the  same  oceurrehce 
in  vegetative  activity  (of 
leafing,  flowering,  and 
fruiting)  will  take  place  in 
every  year.  These  state¬ 
ments  point  out  that  for  a  i.  •  a 

plant  to  perfect  its  flowerand  ripen  seeds, it rieeds  a  certam  clehnitc 
amount  of  heat,  which  would  vary  for  each  species,  and  it  that 
necessary  amount  is  not  forthcoming  the  plant  cannot  reproduce 
itself  hence  its  polar  extension  would  be  limited  from  that  cause, 
as  well  as  by  a  low  winter  temperature,  which  its  constitution 
is  incapable  of  withstanding.  Many  plants  are  able  to  with¬ 
stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost  uninjured,  but  when  submitted  to 
20deg  to  30  de-o-  Falir.,  especially  for  several  successive  days,  are 
killed,  so  that  although  the  summer  climate  of  a  country  may  be 
quite  suitable  for  a  plant’s  needs,  yet  the  absolute  temperature 
of  winter,  if  too  cold  for  it,  effectually  prevents  it,  if  a  perennial, 
from  establishing  itself.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
Primrose  does  not  extend  up  to  the  same  latitude  in  Russia  as 
it  does  in  the  British  Isles,  the  absolute  temperature  of  winter 

being  too  low  for  it.  ,  ^  i  -  j.i  • 

Annuals,  however,  have  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  thme 

in  countries  where,  if  penennials,  they  would  soon  perish.  lor 
although  their  vegetative  organs  are  injurecl  by  frost,  experiinent 
has  demonstrated  that  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  umnipaired 
even  when  submitted  to  more  than  200deg  of  frost,  if  they 
are  kept  dry  and  not  thawed  suddenly.  By  nature 
annuals  fear'  cold,  and  quickly  respond  to  heat,  grow 
rapidly,  and  quickly  ripen  their  seeds.  Even  tropical  annuals,  in 
the  hot  summers  experienced  in  tcmpeiate  latitudes  in  the  in¬ 
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terior  of  continents,  will  thrive  and  ripen  their  seeds;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Maize  will  ripen  at  about  50deg  north  latitude  in  the 
centre  of  North  America,  whilst  in  the  British  Isles,  in  the  same 
latitude,  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  heat  of  our  summer  being  less  than 
the  minimum  amount  reciiiired. 

Having  thus  seen  how  temperature  limits  the  polar  extension 
of  a  plant,  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  briefly  point  out  how 
this  important  factor  affects  plant  life.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
plant  at  its  extreme  polar  limit  passes  through  all  its  stages  from 
the  first  .signs  of  leafing  to  the  complete  ripening  of  its  seeds  in 
six  months,  or  180  days,  and  computed  by  daily  averages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Boiissingault’s  method,  receives  during  that  period  a  total 
amount  of  10,000  deg  Fahr.  of  heat,  we  may  accept  it  as  a  fact 
that  that  is  about  the  smallest  amount  of  heat  with  which  it  can 
pei’fect  its  seeds. 

In  following  this  out  it  will  be  noted  that  during  the  180  days 
the  daily  average  temperature  will  be  very  much  higher  during 
the  period  between  the  flowering  and  maturity  of  the  seeds  than 
at  any  other  period,  and  it  can  be  proved  by  experiment  that  this 
is  absolutely  necessary,  for  if  the  temperature  at  that  period 
docs  not  rise  sufficiently  high,  fully  ripened  seeds  will  not  be 
obtained.  As  an  example  of  this  the  occasional  failure  of  the 
M^lieat  crops  in  the  Britisli  Isles  may  be  cited.  The  average  daily 
temperature  for  the  two  hottest  months  (July  and  August)  is 
about  Oldeg  or  62deg  Fahr.,  and  when  we  get  a  cool  summer,  and 
the  temperature  of  these  months  falls  to  an  average  of  57deg  or 

58deg,  the  \Vhca.t  does  not 
mature.  Also,  if  the  total 
amount  of  heat  needed  is 
spread  over  the  longer 
period  of  time,  this  would 
lower  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  and  prevent  the 
seeds  from  properly  matur¬ 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
entire  period  only  occupied 
120  or  130  instead  of  180 
days,  then  the  average  daily 
temperature  would  be  much 
greater,  and  would  greatly 
affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  seed.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  to  the  gar¬ 
dener  and  agriculturist. 
Although  sunlight  cannot 
be  controlled,  artificial  heat 
can,  and  by  a  proper  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  amount  re¬ 
quired,  and  a’judieious  ap¬ 
plication  of  it,  many  plants 
may  be  made  to  flower  or 
ripen  fruit  at  any  particular 
time  required,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  being  secured 
by  the  proper  adjustnunc  of 
high  temperatures  at  the 
right  time.  For  it  is  found 
that  a  high  day  temperature 
and  lower  night  temperature 
(providing  it  is  not  too  low), 
produce  a  much  better 
quality  of  fruit  than  if  the 
same  total  amount  were 
supplied  by  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  throughout — that 
is  to  say,  alternate  tempera¬ 
tures  of  flfideg  and  fiOdeg  Fahr.,  would  give  better  results  than 
an  uniform  one  of  78deg. — N.  E.  Beown. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Flowers  v.  Tea. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the  flower  petals  of 
Roses,  Olea  fragrans.  Tuberose,  Orange,  Jes.samine,  Gardenia,  and 
Azalea  ai’e  largely  used  to  perfuma  the  teas  we  drink,  though  the 
name  Orange  Pekoo  might,  perhaps,  have  suggested  this  fact. 
The  Chinese  call  this  tea  by  a  name  meaning  superior  perfume, 
while  the  pure  Pekoe  i.s  called  Lau-tsze’s  eyebrows.  It  should 
be  explained  that  Pekoe  means  “  white  hair,”  and  is  applied  to 
the  young  tea  leaves  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  covered 
with  a  fine  white  down.  Most  of  this  tea  is  sent  to  this  eountry 
or  Russia,  Avliere  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  famous  caravan 
tea  sent  overland.  Lau-tsze  was  the  founder  of  the  Taoist 
religion,  but  as  he  was  born  about  a  thousand  years  before  the 
earliest  mention  of  tea.  we  may  i)resume  ho  never  realised  the 
virtue  of  his  own  eyebrows  as  a  beverage.  Otlnq-  interesting 
Chinese  names  are  “Carnation  Hair,”  “  Red-Plum-blossom .” 
“  Lotous  Kernel,”  “Sparrow’s  Tongue,” 


Dragon’s  Whiskers 


Autumn  Dew,”  and 


“  Dragon’s  Pellet,” 
‘  Pearl  Flower.” 
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Gardening  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  New  Colony Seasons  —  Rainfall  —  Soils  — 
Vegetables  and  Flowehs — Irrigation— Farm  and 
(!arden  Labour- Tran-srort  :  a  Redfction  of  Kates 
—  Fruit  Culture  -  Hailstorms  and  Locusts. 


/  ^^HIS  fresh  South  Africa  colony  of  ours  is,  in  a  sense,  settled 
^  y  down  to  its  new  Government,  although  a  long  time  mmst  en- 
J  sue  ere  it  is  in  really  good  working  order.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  few  general  notes  about  the  country  which  may 
be  found  of  some  little  interest.  I  do  not  know  if  much 
is  even  thought  of  in  the  Old  Country  of  its  gardening  possibilities. 
Its  farming  will  be  more  heard  of,  seeing  the  interest  our  present 
Government  is  taking  in  it — its  liberal  compensation  to  the  Boer 
farmers  and  the  chances  they  are  giving  to  settlers  in  the  country 
districts.  To  start  with,  our  seasons  are  exactly  the  opposite  to 
yours;  our  summer  is  your  winter,  and  so  on.  We  have  no  rain 
in  winter ;  our  rainy  season  extends  usually  from  October  to  May 
— at  times  it  is  a  little  longer  or  shorter  on  either  side.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  shows  the  average  rainfall  registered  at  the  Government 
Builclings,  Pretoria,  for  ten  years  previous  to  June  30,  1902:  — 
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The  average  for  one  year,  therefore,  is  26.91in  in  eighty-nine 
days.  The  present  season  has  been  an  exceptionally  rainless  one 
all  over  the  colony.  When  the  rains  do  come,  they  last  two  days 
or  more  ;  generally  they  clear  off  in  that  time,  and  then  we  have 
splendid  weather.  During  winter  we  have  pretty  sharp  frosts  in 
the  higher  populated  parts,  as  much  as  8deg  to  12deg,  and  even 
14deg  have  been  recorded.  As  a  rule,  however,  flowers  stand 
them  without  harm,  the  reason  attached  being  the  dryness  of  the 
atino.sphere.  During  these  severe  touches  it  is  frightfully  cold. 
I  must  add  here,  though,  that  the  young  or  tender  vegetables 
Avill  not  stand  these  frosts.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts,  according 

to  reports,  of  a  fairly  deep,  red  loamy 
nature,  with  a  good  amount  of  sand ; 

I  indeed,  sand  is  predominant  in  some 

I  regions.  A  peculiar  black  soil  is  found 

f  to  be  very  suitable  for  some  fruit  trees. 

I  j  One  most  important  constituent  of  the 
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soil  is,  of  course,  gold  quartz.  To  procure  the  best  results,  arti¬ 
ficial  or  farmyard  manure  must  be  added. 

Wed,  and*  what  grows  in  this  soil  and  climate?  As  for  vege¬ 
tables  I  can  safely  say  that  there  is  no  limit,  and  many  of  them 
do  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  soine  of  them  do  better 
here  than  in  England.  Rhubarb,  however,  is  inferior  and  difficult 
to  keep.  Generalisations  may  be  made  of  flowers;  annuals 
do  splendidly,  but  the  herbaceous  perennials  soon,  run  out. 
For  the  tuberous  rooted  and  the  bulbous  plants  a  finer  climate 
could  not  be  named.  Strawberries  do  well,  and  as  many  as  three 
crops  can  be  picked  in  a  season  ;  but  to  be  able  to  grow  them 
irrigation  has  to  be*  resorted  to  during  the  dry  season.  Potatoes, 
especially  the  French  Early  Rose,  crop  grandly;  I  might  almost 
say  that  they  are  more  than  ecjual  to  English  grown  tubers. 

Ancl  now  I  come  to  the  all-important  point — the  water  supply. 
The  prosperity  of  a  large  garden  or  farm  depends  entirely  on 
this.  Given  a  good  supply  of  water,  then  the  flower  garden  can 
be  kept  gay  all  tlu’  year  round;  the  market  gardener  can  supply 
the  vegetable  market  without  a  break,  and  the  farmer  can  have 
green  Barley  or  forage  and  early  Potatoes  ready  for  the  highest 
price's.  Without  a  good,  steady  supply,  all  the.se  advantages  can 
hardly  be  guaranteed.  The  irrigation  of  the  land  entails  a  great 
amount  of  labour  and  expense.  There  is  the  making  of  a  largo 
dam  or  reservoir,  which  incurs  more  or  less  outlay,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  land  or  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor. 
Then  there  is  the  means  whereby  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
land  requiring  watering,  of  which  one  system  is  to  lay  shallow 
“sluits”  or  “  gutters,”’ providing  the  land  is  suited  for  such. 
In  small  private  gardens,  jhpes  are  laid  throughout,  and  pierced 
with  holes  to  allow  the  water  to  saturate  the  ground. 

The  natives  make  very  fair  garden  and  farm  labourers.  Those 
who  liave  had  a  training  under  the  sjambok  make  the  best 
assistants,  and,  with  a  bit  of  “pushing,”  do  a  fair  day  s  work. 
Since  the  war,  they  have  been  rather  scarce,  but  now  tliere  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  few  niore  going  about.  They  can  be  had  at  £2  a 
month,  with  mealies  (Indian  Corn);  but  for  the  best  ^'orkers, 
£3  to  £4  must  be.  paid.  Around  the  towns,  wages  are  all  at  the 
higher  rate.  These  natives,  or  Kaffirs,  rarely  stay  longer  than 
a  few  months  in  a  place  ;  their  only  ambition  seeming  to  be  to 
make  enough  money  to  buy  one  or  two  wives,  then  they  letuiii 
to  their  kraals  “and  live  happy  ever  afterwarcis 

Transport  is  a  great  (piestion  for  those  at  distances  from  the 
be.st  markets.  For  those  at  easy  distances  oxen  are  the  most 
commonly  used,  and  although  they  are  slow,  they  are  steady  and 
take  heaVy  loads.  I  have  recently  observed  an  enterprising 
market  gardener  (an  Italian,  I  believe),  taking  his  produce  into 
the  Johannesburg  market  by  motor  traction  from  a  good  distance 
outside  that  town.  For  those  in  touch  with  the  railway  through¬ 
out  the  country  great  reductions  (20  per  cent  )  I'^ve^  just  been 
made  on  all  gocids  traffic;  and  on  “  country  produce  I  think  the 
reduction  is  a  little  more.  The  customs  rates  have  also  been 
revi.sed  and  greatly  reduced,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist.  I  notice  that  green  fodder  is  now  free  pf  duty  to  pass  from 

the  Cape  Colony  into  the  Transvaal, 
Avhich  will  greatly!  tend  to  reduce 
prices  up  here.  Still,  fresh  green 
-  Barley  will  always  retain  the  highest 

'  prices.  At  present  it  takes  from 

four  to  eight  days  to  come  from 
Cape  Colony  to  our  best  markets. 
Good  farms  can  be  procured  through¬ 
out  the  Transvaal,  many  being  as 
near  railway  communication  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  Boksburg,  Heidleburg, 
Krugersdorp,  Lydenburg,  Zeerust, 
Zoutpansberg,  Standerton,  and  Pot- 
chef  stroon  districts,  good  farming 
land  can  be  had. 

For  the  culture  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples, 
and  Oranges,  the  good  (tistricts  com¬ 
prise  Vereeniging,  Witwatersraiid. 
Rustenburg,  and  Potchef.stroom . 
These  are  a  few  of  the  best  out  of 
many  good  regions.  At  Barberton 
(although  not  a  healthy  spot  to  live 
ill)  large  fruit  farms  are  getting  into 
order.  This  is  also  a  great  Orange 
growing  locality,  and,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  better  Oranges  can  be 
grown  in  some  parts  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  than  in  Natal.  Mangoes,  too, 
bring  good  prices  from  Barberton, 
and  Coffee  growing  is  just  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  there. 

Hailstorms  and  locusts  are  the 
worst  enemies  here.  A  heavy  hail¬ 
storm  will  ruin  a  whole  farm  or  gar¬ 
den  in  a  few  minutes.  In  many 
cases,  fruit  growers  abstain  from 
thinnine  their  fruit  crons,  knowiim. 
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or  expecting,  that  a  storm  will  come  and  damage  most  of  their 
fiMit,  the  contention  being  that  with  a  heavy  crop  there  is  a 
chance  of  some  fruit  remaining  untouched.  In  these  cases  the 
best  prices  are  lost.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  lai'ger,  but 
fewer  fruits,  and,  with  a  storm,  probably  less  damaged  fruits 
to  be  found  on  the  trees.  The  locusts  are  too  well  known.  Let 
them  once  settle  on  your  garden  and  they  will  eat  you  out.  Gar¬ 
deners’  situations  are  not  very  often  advertised.  There  are  a  few 
private  gentlemen’s  estates  ai’ound  the  largest  towns,  but  there 
may  be  more  estates  grow  up  if  prosperity  should  follow  this 
colony,  and,  if  the  gold  lasts,  there  is  no  doubt  but  prosperity 
will  come.—C.  F.,  Johannesburg. 


WALKS,  DRIVES,  AND  RIDES. 


IN  matters  appertaining  to  the  garden,  whether  of  the  palace, 
mansion,  villa,  or  cottage,  embracing  the  highest  range  of 
aristocracy  to  the  lowest  estate  of  the  Britsh  home,  there  is 
an  importance  attaching  to  the  garden  path  that  both 
landscape  and  architect  must,  and  do,  allow  a.  prominence 
consistent  with  their  extent  and  purpose.  Usually,  the  walks  are 
the  first  consideration  in  garden  designs,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  they  harmonise  with  the  nature  of  the  site  in  which  they 
are  created.  Their  primary  object  is  found  in  the  means  of  access 
to  the  varied  treasures  of  the  garden,  or  the  leading  from  one 
point  to  another. 

But  in  their  making  it  is  not  a  question  of  reaching  a  given 
point  by  a  straight  course.  This  would,  if  carried  out  in  a  general 
sense,  be  an  offence  to  the  laws  of  Nature  and  garden  architecture, 
hence  curves  in  varying  degrees  are  the  more  pleasing,  because 
in  them  there  is  an  absence  of  rigidity  and  sternness  in  their 
application  and  character.  This  is  true  of  the  lawns  and  grounds 
where  there  is  sufficient  space  to  allow  of  graceful  treatment.  In 
the  kitchen  garden,  vdiere  the  use  of  the  paths  are  destined  for 
more  economical  purposes,  they  are  invariably  made  in  straight 
lines,  and  at  suitable  angles,  so  that  the  growth  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  can  be  the  more  conveniently  dealt  with. 

Construction  of  Walks. 

The  first  thought  in  the  construction  of  walks  is  the  choice  of 
suitable  materials,  a  proper  system  of  drainage,  and  provision  for 
dealing  with  heavy  rains.  On  paths  that  have  sharp  elevation 
much  trouble  is  given  by  the  floating  of  gravel  by  the  gathering 
water  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  ground.  It  is  no  uncommon 
experience  in  steeply  sloping  lawns  and  gardens  to  find  after 
heavy  storms  that  quantities  have  to  be  carted  back  from  the  low 
positions  to  repair  the  “  ruts  ”  made  by  the  deluge.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  ordinary  gratings  used  for  path  drains  soon  become 
obstructed  by  the  moving  grit,  which  allow  the  water  to  pass 
over  them  and  to  proceed  to  the  next.  The  same  thing  happens 
again,  and  so  its  course  continues  until  it  reaches  a  level,  and 
either  floods  the  lower  surfaces  to  gravitate  away  at  its  leisure, 
or  tears  up  a  watei'-way  to  relieve  itself  in  finding  the  nearest 
outlet.  In  some  places  an  oak  sill  or  an  ornamental  iron  plate  or 
pipe  might  be  made  to  span  the  path,  and  divert  the  collecting 
water  before  it  attains  a  .sufficient  volume  to  commit  damage. 
It  is  only  by  breaking  up  the  gathering  surface  water  that  such 
casualties  can  be  averted  on  the  hillside.  If  there  are  shrubbery 
borders  closely  abutting  on  the  path  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  turn  these  small  streams  on  to  such  borders,  where  they  may 
easily  gravitate  below,  and  often  to  the  benefit  of  the  subjects 
growing  therein.  It  is  important  that  not  only  should  cess-pits 
be  made  deep  to  catch  the  grit  that  falls  through  the  gratings 
which  cover  them,  but  that  they  are  periodically  cleaned  out  to 
avoid  the  blocking  up  of  the  drains  leading  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  greater  the  depth  of  coarse  stone  employed  in  the  path 
bottoms  the  better  do  they  drain  themselves,  and  become  dry  for  , 
use  in  stormy  weather.  This  sometimes  may  be  quarried  out 
locally,  especially  when  excavations  are  made  in  undulating 
surfaces. 

In  some  gardens,  excavating  is  necessary  for  making  stations 
for  specimen  trees,  shrubbery  borders,  or  geometrical  beds.  We 
recently  saw  work  in  progress  where  tons  of  stone  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved  for  the  planting  of  herbaceous  borders  and  boundary 
hedges.  Here,  then,  was  valuable  material  for  the  construction 
of  good  footpaths.  While,  too,  we  can  recall  instances  where 
the  gardener  can  obtain  the  necessary  gravel  by  actual  digging 
on  the  place,  others  must  get  their  supply,  perhaps,  from  a 
source  many  miles  away:  but  whatever  the  source,  necessity 
make.s  it  iiuperative  that  it  must  be  procured  at  any  cost.  A 
well  made  path  will  last  an  almost  indefinite  period  where  no 
storm  floods  occur  to  disturb  its  surface,  and  weed  killers  now  so 


generally  employed  serve  to  make  them  still  moa'-e  lasting, because 
hoeing,  raking,  and  the  removal  of  weeds  are  by  their  use  made 
non-existent  items  of  labour  and  loss. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  chemical  weed  killers  wc  have 
in  mind  paths  whose  construction  was  costly  in  the  provision 
made  for  combating  this  weed  trouble.  Ground  lime  and  washed 
gravel  were  the  component  parts  in  this  hoped-for  weed-proof 
surface,  but  time  and  weather  influence  proved  this  costly 
prescription  to  be  without  the  merit  it  fostered  in  the  mind  of 
the  experimenter.  With  good  gravel  and  a  graduated  stone  base 
there  is  nothing  better  for  paths  that  have  to  deal  with  much 
traffic. 

The  Sward  Pathway. 

In  suitable  positions  there  is  much  to  he  said  in  favour  of  a 
green  grass  walk.  In  the  kitchen  garden  attached  to  some  country 
residences,  a  grass  path  is  excellent  where  herbaceous  borders 
are  made  a  central  feature.  In  such  a  case  relief  paths  must  be 
made  for  heavy  traTc  at  the  tack  of  such  borders.  No  belter 


J.  I’cHch  <X'  Sons,  Ltd. 

Ornamental  Grasses.  (Page  235.) 


oil  or  suitable  relief  can  be  devised  than  a  grass  path  for  flower 
'Orders,  and  where  the  permanent  grass  walk  i,s  inadmissible,  a 
larrow  strip  of  turf  on  either  side  is  obviously  better  than  box, 
ile,  or  brick  edgings. 

■  We  have  said  that  graceful  curves  are  more  pleasing  and  more 
latural  than  the  rigidly  straight  paths.  To  this  there  must  of 
iec0ssity  bo  oxcoptions,  bocauso  tlio  iiaturo  of  tlio  ground  and 
andscape  soniotiincs,  indeed,  often,  require  straight  or  angled 
lath  lines.  Where  there  are  raised  terraces  either  of  stone  or 
;rass  these  are  invariably  made  straight  or  take  a  square  circuit 
rithin  sight  of  the  house.  Stone  balustrades,  too,  require  broad, 
traight  paths  within  their  enclosure.  It  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  continue  indefinitely  to  raise  points  in  favour  and  against 
he  practice  of  straight  and  curved  walks,  so  much  depending  on 
ocal  taste  and  surroundings. 

In  the  use  of  pergolas,  now  such  a  ruling  fashion  everywhere, 
he  cu.stom  of  employing  straight  lines  rather  than  curved  ones 
could  soem  the  most  prevalent.  Even  though  this  would  appear 
o  a  brief  reflection  only  is  necessary  to  recall  an  instance  where 
i. ’curve  of  easv  range  has  been  adopted.  It  is  said  that 
he  true,  pergola  should  have  stone  or  brick  columns  and  oak 
imbers  stretching  from  one  to  the  other,  and  beneath  them  a 
tone  naved  promenade.  While  this  suits  the  fancy  of  some,  one 
nav  find  a  preference  for  gravel,  or  evi  n  grass,  Irum  otlier.<. 
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F.  Ecu  key  iD  Son. 


Sundial  in  a  Garden. 

Individual  taste  knows  no  limit ;  nor  can  it  be  restrained  so 
as  to  accept  any  one  definite  law,  this  being  true  in  prospect, 
present,  or  retrosirect. 

Rides 

are  by  no  means  so  familiar  as  walks  or  drives.  The-  latter  is 
an  everyday  necessity  ;  the  ride  appertains  only  to  the  wealthier 
class,  and  where  there  is  ample  woodland  to  carry  it  out  in  extent 
or  design.  We  have  in  mind  a  long,  straight,  and  broad  green¬ 
sward  terminating  in  a  kind  of  rustic  temple  or  so-called  summer 
house  of  varied  pattern ;  or  it  may  take  the  visitor  to  a  distant 
keeper’s  cottage,  where  kennels  and  their  occupants  provide  so 
much  to  interest  and  employ  the  mind  of  the  juvenile  or  adult. 
It  may  afford  peeps  into  distant  landscape  or  beautiful  vistas  in 
hill  and  dale  on  the  way.  Except  to  thei  bold  and  fearless  fox- 
hunter,  who  cares  nought  for  farm,  field,  or  lawn,  the  ride 
is  usually  kept  sacred  as  a  footway,  the  soytheman  or  machinist 
making  the  surface  attractive  and  loleasant  by  its  smoothness. 
On  either  side  sloping  shrubs  of  varying  kinds  are  dotted  here 
and  there  with  flowering  and  ornamental  leaved  trees,  which  in 
spring  and  autumn  have  a  touch  of  Nature  that,  by  the  aid.  of 
bird-life,  is  made  both  rural  and  enchanting.  Snowdrops  and 
Bluebells  and  Pink  Robins,  sometimes  Windflower,  Forget-me- 
not  and  Daffodil  play  their  part  to  beautify  the  scene,  and  when 
Rhododendron  and  deciduous  Azaleas  give  of  their  best  in  June 
month,  what  could  one'  desire  that  is  more  beautiful  in  Nature 
than  a  walk  through  such  a  panoramic  creation?  Like  the  garden 
walk 

The  Drive 

becomes  part  and  parcel  of everydomain.  The  villa,  with,  perhaps, 
its  sharp  swerve  from  gate  to  entrance  door  concealed  from  the 
highway  with  bolts  of  varied  shrubs  extending  only  a  few  i^aces, 
has  an  importance  as  much  its  own  as  the  mansion  with  its 
measured  miles  of  private  roadway.  There  is  seldom,  however, 
anything  to  attract  the  passer-by  in  such  cases,  but  there  is 
something  to  admire  in  a  well-kept  carriage  road,  even  when  it 
conveys  one  merely  through  park  or  field.  It  is  infinitely  more 
so  when  its  course  takes  one  by  the  winding  riverside,  or  through 
the  shady  Oak,  Beech,  or  Fir  forest. 

In  such  tree-land  there  is  always  much  to  admire  and  enjoy, 
especially  when  the  pheasant,  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  or  the 
many  bird  songsters  greet  one  on  the  way.  There  are  some 
among  the  owners  of  large  landed  estates  endowed  with  a  generous 
attitude  towards  their  i^oorer  neighbours  or  travellers,  and  permit 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  carriage  drive  on  foot  or  wheel,  a 
reasonable  stipulation  being  that  visitors  refrain  from  trespass 
beyond  the  right  given  them.  That  p  especially  necessary  when 
game  preserves  are  dissected  by  the~road.  It  is  a  noble  thought 
which  places  such  enviable  privilege  within  the  reach  of  everyone 


who  care  to  embrace  it.  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  in  Wiltshire,  has  been  made  famous  by  this  kindly  spirit, 
and  many  thousand  strangers  from  town  and  country  have  re¬ 
turned  home  with  pleasant  and  enduring  memories  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature  with  which  Longleat  is  so  richly  endowed.  This  is 
mentioned  only  as  an  instance;  there  are  many  others, 
though  they  are  fewer  than  might  be  the  case.  A  good  hard 
stone,  a  steam  roller,  and  an  occasional  barrel  of  weed  killer,  are 
a  trio  of  indispensables  for  the  upkeep  of  a  good  drive,  whether 
for  private  or  public  use.  Given  these,  economy  is  self-satisfying, 
and  pleasure  absolutely  assured. — W.  Strtjgnell. 


Zbc  Hrcbitectuval  in  (Jaibens. 

.  Vases,  Sundials,  Statuary,  and  Fountains. 


'^T  is  sadly  true  that  garden  making  has  falleii  from  its  former 
1  high  standard  as  an  art;  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson  in 
'Nt  his  book,  “The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making,”  assigns 
the  reason  to  be  “  the  inattention  of  those  most  capable 
of  guiding  and  advising.”  We  presume  that  Mr.  Mawson  refers 
to  the  professional  architects  who  naturally  desire  an  harmonious 
setting  dr  garden  frame  to  the  house  they  have  designed  ;  but 
the  horticulturist  has  now  such  an  abundance  of  varied  material 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  designs  of  “  landscape  gardeners,”  and 
the  latter  have  been  so  assertive  of  their  rights  to  lay  out  the 
garden  with  absolute  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  the  architect, 
that  nearly  all  sympathy  between  the  one  and  the  other  has 
vanished,  and  the  architect  must  as  much  confine  himself  to  the 
mansion  and  buildings  as  the  gardener  to  the  garden  and 
grounds.  Co-operation  seenieth  imperative  between  these  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  in  order  that  the  highest  comfort,  utility,  beauty, 
dignity,  and  economy  be  secured  in  the  planning  of  the  site  of 
a  house,  and  of  the  gardens  surrounding  it.  If  that  sympathy 
doe®  not  exist,  the  probability  is  that  something  is  lacking, 
harmony  is  impaired. 

But  the  jealousy  and  hauteur  which  has  alienated  the  two 
sets  of  workers  for  nigh  a.  hundred  years,  will  probably  continue, 
unles.s  where  the  employer  voices  his  own  commands.  These  few 
short  notes  are  a  plea  to  the' unrestricted  landscapi.st,  to  favour 
more  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  introduction  to  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds  of  certain 
architectural  elements  whose  presence  never  fails  to  impart  a 
sense  of  either  dignity,  magnificence,  stateliness,  quietude, 
charm,  or  brightness  when  properly  disposed.  Everybody  knows 
to  what  element.®  we  refer:  to  the  fountains  of  Ascot,  Holland 
House,  Chatsworth  and  Hampton  Court;  to  the  Italian  garden  of 
Shrubland  Park  and  elsewhere ;  the  terrace  gardens  of  Bowood 
and  Lockinge ;  and  to  the  innumerable  public  and  private  gar¬ 
den.®  whose  nobility  is  so  very  largely  dependent  on  their 
sculptures  and  designs  of  architectural  art.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  noble  flights  of  steps,  expansive  terraces,  with  their  Roses, 
Myrtles,  and  Bays ;  sparkling  ca.scades,  fishponds,  and  foun¬ 
tains ;  courts  with  their  statues;  divisional  walls  with  vases;  or 
sundials  in  the  sunny  sequestered  nooks,  on  what  woulfl  the 
charm  of  many  of  the  most  famous  gardens  depend  ?  There  is 
no  antagonism  here,  between  horticulture  and  architecture,  for 
the  one  can  be  essentially  complementary  to  the  other. 

Why  is  there  generally  a  keen  regard  for  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
dens?  We  think  it  is  because  of  their  united  harmonious 
features,  possessing  as  they  usually  do,  just  sufficient  of  those 
unchangingly  silent  tokens  of  past  art  and  hi.stor,v  to  improve 
the  abundance  of  the  live  growth  of  gardens,  and  to  furnish  an 
air  of  stability,  warmth,  dignity,  and  shelter  which  the  organic 
features  cannot  at  all  times  assure.  Here  is  what  one  of  the 
greatest  of  landscape  gardeners  has  said,  that,  ‘  To  raise  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  memory  of  a  great  public  character  or  consecrate  an  urn 
to  private  friendship  or  parental  memory,  can  hardly  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  any  mind.  A  sundial  is  both  a  useful  and  an  agreeable 
object ;  and  statues  and  busts  in  highly  polished  scenery,  by  the 
contrast  in  the  kind  of  beauty  displayed,  recall  the  mind  for  a 
moment  from  contemplating  the  wide  range  of  Nature,  to 
admire  the  hand  of  Art  concentrated  in  a  single  point.  In  this 
view  there  are  various  objects  of  this  description  admissible  in 
the  more  polished  scenes  of  gardens,  as  marble  fountains, 
fragments  of  antiquity,  &c.”  The  author  from  whom  we  quote, 
concludes  by  qualifying  the  foregoing  in  these  words :  “  When 
simplicity  and  natural-like  beauty  are  the  prevailing  idea,  all 
works  of  art  must  interfere  more  or  le.ss  with  the  idea,”  with 
Avhich  we  concur,  and  one’s  only  desire  in  i^enning  a  note  under 
the  pre.sent  title,  is  that  all  the  dignity  and  depth  of  interest 
that  architectural  and  sculptural  forms  are  capable  of  producing 
(and  extracting)  in  gardens,  may  not  wholly  be  unheeded  in  these 
days  of  informal  garden  designing. — D. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


strong  and  rounded,  and  fully^  double,  being  also  pure  nhite. 
Wq  have  had  much  to  say  lately  of  Chinese  PrimuLa,  varieties, 
and  tliis  one  may  be  notified  with  others  we  have  named.  Tlieir 
selection  of  ornamental  grasses  (page  233)  is  reproduced  as  a 
reminder  that  in'  these  the  gardener  has  useful  decorative, 
material,  and  pretty  border  subjects  of  much  interest.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  seed  catalogues  will  provide  a  due  choice  of  sorts. 

We  here  also,  indicate  the  sundial  block,  illustrating  these 
horological  ornaments,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Francis  Barker  and 
Son,  12,  Clerkenv'ell  Boad,  London.  We  liave  a  personal  and  deep- 
seated  sentimental  regard  for  sundials,  and  a  leaning  towards 
the  architectural  in  gardening,  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  notes-  on  page  234.  The  subject  is  onei  that  opens 
out  the  moment  one  begins  to  write  of  it,  and  far  more  could 
bo  said  that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  say  in  the  notes 
provided.  It  were  well,  however,  if  this  phase  of  garden  adorn¬ 
ment  were  more  catholicly  considered. 

The  Shashta  Daisies  on  this  page  are  practically  new  crea¬ 
tions.  They  were  raised  by  Luther  Burbank  in  California  some 

years  ago,  and  genuine 
.seeds  are  now  offered  of 
these  famous,  strains. 
After  what  we  printed 
about  the  Shasta  Daisies 
a.  few  weeks  back,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  more 
now.  Messrs.  Glibran,  of 
Manchester,  are  supply¬ 
ing  seeds  of  them  in  this 
countiy. 


daarheus 


Open  Spaces. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metroimlitan  Public  Gar¬ 
dens  Association,  held  at 
83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W., 
Sir  William  ,  Vincent, 
Bart.,  vice-chairman,  pre¬ 
siding,  the  annual  report 
was  presented,  contain¬ 
ing  inthre.sting  informa¬ 
tion,  including  lists  of 
public  spaces  in  London 
and  the  chief  provincial 
cities  and  towns,  the 
.Vets  of  Parliament  relat¬ 
ing  to  open  spaces,  and 
particulars  of  trees  and 
shrubs  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  report  .stated 
that  the  income  was  jj,ist 
under  £3,000,  as  against 
£3,220  in  1901,  and  an 
earnest  hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  members 
and  contributors  may 
come  forward  in  larger 
numbers.  Details  of  over 
thirty  successful  efforts 
in  the  past  year  are  I’e- 
corded  in  the  report,  as 
well  as  a  large  nuniher  of 
schemes  in  hand  or  in 
prospect  for  which  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  is  .sought. 
I-t  was  proposed  to  build 
on  portions  of  the  churchyards  of  St.  Sepulchre  .s.  Holboin  Via¬ 
duct'  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton  ;  and  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly:  Init 
that  ’in  each  ca.se  the  London  County  Council  were  taking  action 
to  prevent  violation  of  the  Di.sused  Burial  Grounds  and  Open 
Spaces  Acts,  which  prohibit  grounds  of  this  character  being  con¬ 
verted  into  building  sites.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  VVest- 
minster  City  Council  stating  in  reply  to  the  association’s  protest, 
that  they  Avere  not  responsible  for  the  neglected  condition  of  St. 
George’s  Burial  Ground,  Bayswator  Load,  the  duty  of  looking 
after  it  appertaining  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St, 
Georo'e’s.  Correspondence  tvas  read  ivith  Lord  VV  indsor.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works,  Avith  I'cference'  to'  the  site  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  School,  part  of  which  the  association  urg(«  should  be  pre¬ 
served  as  an  open  space  on  the  removal  of  the  >chool.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  scats  were  granted  for  a  recreation  ground  at  Leyton 
and  for  Broomfield  Park,  X.  It  Avas  announced  that  the  Soutli- 
fii'lds  Bi'creation  Ground  Avnuhl  be  opened  next  month,  and  tint 
.the-Di.striet-  Kadvay.  C  um,paii.V'  were-  likely  to  abamlon  fJtCP'.  Pt',e". 
posal  to  run  a  line 'of  raihvay  across  Ravensccurt  Park.  It  Avas 
decided  to  make  efforts  to  preserve  the  garden  of  C  liffords  Inn. 


XT  has  been  found  the  more  conAmnient  arrangement  in  a 
number  like  the  present,  to  place  the  text  relating  to  a 
number  of  the  illustrations  under  one  heading,  and  on  one 
page.  This  Ave  do,  and  hereunder  refer  separately  to  each 
of  the  subjects.  The  field  of  Pseonies  on  page  217  furnishes  a 
slight  aid  to  the  conception  of  Avhat  the  Langport  neighbourhood 
affords  in  gorgeous  colouring,  grace  of  floral  form  and  even 
fragrance,  Avhen  Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Sons’  Pseonies  are  all 
ablaze.  Truly,  the  Pseonies  are  very  fashionable  floAvers,  and 
absolutely  no  hardy  plants  surpass  them  for' brilliance',  chastity, 
and  SAveetness,  in  their  season.  They  are  the  choix  suprOne, 
Vi’lite  superbe  du  jardin;  and  our  recent  cultural  notes  on  page  134 
inay  be  taken  in  accompaniment  Avith  this.  Another  of  Messrs. 
Kehvay’s  illustrations,  that  of  the  Penzance  Briars,  has  been 
briefly  dAvelt  on  at  page  220,  our  further  observation  being  that 
it  is  yet  time  to  plant 
many  kinds  of  Roses, 

Briars,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

The  representation  of 
Bennet’s  famous  Rose, 

Mrs.  John  Laing  (page 
218)  is  a  good  one,  and 
also  comes  from  Lang¬ 
port.  Merit  marks  every 
feature  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  pink  Rose. 

The  portrait  block  of 
John  Evelyn  is  kindly 
lent  by  Mr.  A.  D. 

Webster,  author  of  the 
neAv  book  “  GreeiiAvich 
Park,  its  History  anff 
Associations,”  a  revieAv  of 
Avhich  Ave  haAm  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  publishing 
ere  now,  through  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  matter. 

Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons,  of  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  alloAV  us  the  use  of 
blocks  depicting  Lupinus 
polyphA’llus  albus,  a 
splendid  hardy  border 
plant  Avith  magnificent 
white  floAver  spikes,  Amry 
hardy,  and  a  grand  neigh¬ 
bour  to  the  blue  type 
plant.  The  illustration 
is  from  a  photograph. 

Their  double  Poppy 
named  White  Queen, 
evidences  a  useful  and 
chaste  annual  plant 
AA'hich  wo  liaA'e  pleasure 
to  bring  forAvard  in  this 
manner. 

In  Sutton’s  Arctotis 
grandis  Ave  liaA’^e  a.  neAv 
South  African  composite 
of  much  distinction,  it.s 
tall,  bold  flowers  being 
of  a  pearh'  Avhiteness, 
shaded' toward  the  centre 
Avith  delicate!  mauve,  and 
liaA'ing  there  a  narroAV 
golden  band.  The  glossy 
■, sheen  of  the  floAvers,  and 

the  single  Pyrethriiui-like  ,£  l-  i  i  l  i  if  i  i 

stvle  renders  this  a  very  attractive  and  elegant  half-hardy 
nnnii’al  It  fiirni.shes  a  good  pot  plant  for  spring  decorations. 
Tf  to  ‘^ft  the  Avliole  plant  being  shrouded  w  ith  a  w  hite 

dmAUi.  it  receiA’ed  an  Aivard  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 

^'''’cWn?Lw\‘o‘'Lme'of  the  back  pages,  on  number  ^2  there 
is  shown  a  collection  of  vegetables  iii  tropical  Central  Africa; 
each  of  them  products  such  as  no  home-grower  would  ook  upon 
with  aught  but  satisfaction.  These  are  from  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co ’s  se?d.s  sent  out  from  Holborn,  London,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  our  British  seedsmen  to  know  that  even  Darke^st 
Vfrica”  is  being  constantly  stocked  with  the  pure.st  of  European 
i^ietable  seeds,  and  these  native  races  should  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  recognise  that  there  are  also  benefits,  if  tboro 
are  objectioiG,  in  being  subjected  to  the.  British,  or  other  w  hite- 

neat  and  charming  little  centre  illustration  of  a  plant  of 
^  Veiteffis  Do'b3l6'WJiitc-A:iiriiffii^d'Ptinrtrla-oi^page;'2^^^^ 
nf  nnro  ns  being  that  of  a  A'ariety  with  the  attributes  of  sturdy, 
mdSrgro,rth  Ind  habit,  and  aorifarousnets.  The  Bowera  are 


Chrysanthemum  Lepcanthemum  hybridum  (Shasta  Daisy). 

One  of  Us  parents  on  left: 
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Mixed  Plantations  of  Fruit  Trees. 


The  object  of  forming  a.  mixed  plantation  of;  fruit  trees, 
standards,  or  lialf-standards,  and  bushes  is  a  speedy 
return,  and  during  tlie  wlmle  continuance,  for  half  a 
century  or  longer,  a  good  result.  This  is  insured  by  what 
is  termed  a  top  crop  and  an  under  crop.  The  top  crop  commonly 
consists  of  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum  trees,  and  the  under  crop  of 
bush  fruits,  such  as  C’urrants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  and 
sometimes  Strawberries. 

The  mixed  system  is  that  practised  by  market  gardeners,  small 
liolders,  and  cottager  for  many  years.  There  are  many  varia¬ 
tions,  or  combinations,  as  adapted  to  different  circumstances  and 
requirements,  of  Avhich  four  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  fig.  1. 

In  that  of  A,  the  top  crop  consists  entirely  of  Apples,  standard 
trees,  22ft  distance  apart  each  way,  also  that  distance  from  the' 
boundary  fence,  where,  just  within  the  fence  or  hedge-plant  line, 
is  a  surrounding  of  Damson  and  hardiest  of  Plum  trees,  lift 
distance'  asunder,  these  forming  the  screen,  and  answering  the 
two-fold  purpose'  of  shelter  and  of  profitable  production,  where 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  under  crop  of  A  is  composed  of  Gooseberry  bushes,  three 
rows  between  the  Apple  tree  lines  and  one  row  in  the  same  line 
as  the  Apple  trees,  the  Gooseberry  plants  being  5Jft  apart  eacli 
way.  In  order  to  have  some  return  from  the  foundation  of  the 
plantation  a  row  of  early  Potatoes  is  taken  between  two  rows  of 
trees  and  bushes,  and  also  in  the  lines  of  trees  and  bushes,  the 
crop  being  cleared  in  time  for  planting  in  the  place  of  the  Potato 
crop  withiayered  runners  of  Strawberries,  they  being  Avell  rooted 
and  planted  in  late  July  or  early  August,  IGjin  distance  apart, 
giving  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  following  summer,  and  duly 
attended  tO'  after  fruiting  will  be  good  for  another  season’s  pro¬ 
duction,  Avhen  they  must  be  cleared  off  the  ground. 

In  the'  fourth  year  the  Gooseberries  will  commence  their  period 
of  profitable  return,  having  given  no  inconsiderate  crop  in  the 
third  year, and  Avill  attain  best  production  about  the  seventhyear, 
continuing  to  yield  profitably  up  to  the  fourteenth  season,  Avhen 
they  should  be  cleai-ed  off.  The  Apple  trees  Avill  have  commenced 
giving  a  remunerative  return  about  the  seventh  year,  and 
attained  the  period  of  good  production  by  the  fifteenth  year,  and 
will  need  support  tO'  enable  them  to  carry  their  heavy  crops.  After 
the  Gooseberries  are'  cleared  off  the  ground  .should  be  Avell 
manured,  and  to  utilise  the  ground  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes  may 
be  taken  ,so  far  as  compatible  with  the  working  of  the  land  ,so  as 
not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  Apple  trees.  The  Potato  crop, 
cleared  in  Jxdy,  .serves  as  good  preparation  for  the  laying  doxvn 
to  grass,  and  this  being  done  shortly  after  the  Potato  crop  has 
been  cleared  there  will  be  fodder  for  sheep  keep  in  the'  folloxving 
spring  and  a  top  cro'p  of  Apples  in  the'  shmmer,  this  continuing  for 
at  least  half  a  century  fi'om  the  date  of  the  plantation  formation, 
and  for  a  generation,  or  thirty  years  from  that  of  its  being  made, 
a  profitable  Apple  orchard  in  grass. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trees  and  bushes  in  A  is  in  squares, 
this  in  the  ultimate  Apple  orchard  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  on 
some  of  the  ground,  a  point  of  no  little  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  trees,  to  the  growth  of  grass  xmluable  for  young  stock,  for 
placing  hen  coops,  and  for  facilitating  ladder  rearing,  itc.  There 
is  ahs'O  a  goodly  distance  between  the  outer  lines  of  Apple  ti’eos 
and  the  screen  of  Damson  and  hardy  A'arieties  of  Plum  trees 
abutting  on  the  boundary,  so  that  a  cartway  practically  exi.sts  all 
round,  meaning  moi’e'  open  space,  more  grass,  and  more  room  for 
hen  and  chicken  coops,  it  not  being  xvisc,  after  the  Gooseberry 
bu.shes  are  gone,  to  carry  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket,  but  utilise 
everything  to  be.st  advantage.  The  Damson  or  hardier  varieties 
of  Plum  trees  still  remain  at  the  boundary,  and  they  xvill  abide 
almost,  if  not  f|uito,  as  long  as  the  Apple  trees  in  profitable  pro¬ 
duction,  imovided  that  Avhen  too  tall,  or  too  straggling,  the 
branches  are  headed  off  about  1ft  from  the  branching  point,  thus 
inducing  productive  young  xvood  to  spring  fro'in  the  stumps. 

Protection  from  intruders  is  readily  had  in  gahmnised  iron 
posts  and  five  to  eight  strands  of  barbed  wire,  rabbits  being  ex¬ 
cluded  by  yard  high  gah'anised  wire  netting,  xvhich  .should  be 
let  into  the  ground  and  bent  outward  so  as  to  prevent  their  bur¬ 
rowing  under. 

In  B,  also  intended  for  forming  an  Apple  orchard  in  grass,  the 
trees,  standards,  are  planted  22ft  distance  apart,  the  outer  line 
and  end  trees  of  each  alternate  line  half  that  distance  from  the 
boundary,  and  the  arrangement  is  what  i.s  popularly  known, 
but  Avronglj',  as  quincunx*,  it  being  “opposite  A'acancy.” 
Between  the  lines  of  Apple  trees  are  three  roAvs  of  Raspberries, 
and  one  in  the  Apple  tree  line,  the  roAvs  being  o^ft  apart,  and  the 
plants  on  each  roAv  IG^in  (only  half  number  shoAvn  for  clearness) 
apart.  The  boundary  fence  i.s  planted  Avith  sca'cii  quicks  or 
Tliorns  and  one  Holly  per  yard  run,  and  needs  posts  and  rails  4ft 
distance  outside  to  keep  off  cattle  and  horses  until  the  hedge  has 
grown  up. 


*  ■Quincunx  proper  consists  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  angle  of  a  square,  and 
another  in  centre  of  the  s«iu-re. 


Tlio  .space  betAveen  the  lines  may  be  utilised  the  first  year  for 
growing  Potatoes,  or  other  vegetable  crop  not  calculated  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  Raspberries,  the  canes-of  these  being  headed  off  at 
1ft  height.  In  the  third  year  the  Raspberries  come  into  re¬ 
munerative  bearing,  and  attain  full  pi'oduction  about  the  sixth 
year.  This  is  kept  up  till  the  twelfth  .year,  Avhen  they  then,  Of 
soon  afterwards,  are  cleared  off  and  the  ground  laid  doAvn  to  grass, 
the  Apple  trees  being  nearing  or  quite  at  the  period  of  good  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  Avill  increase  for  as  long  a  period  and  continue  for 
quite  tAvice  the  time  afterAvards.  The  trees  in  this  instance  are 
given  the  greatest  space,  the  open  .spaces  are  chopped  up  more,  so 
that  the  top  crop  of  Apples  is  relatiA'ely  more  prejudicial  to  the 
under  crop  of  grass. 

The  tAvo*  plans  A  and  B  represent  Avhat  may  be  termed  the 
small  holdings  and  farmers’  plan  of  forming  an  Apple  orchard,  b.v 
first  acting  on  plantation  lines,  Avhich  is  more  certain  of  a  good 
result  than  the  old  bad  plan  of  planting  trees  on  grass  AAhere  the 
soil  is  totally  unfitted  for  lack  of  the  preparation  Avhich  the  plan¬ 
tation  method  insures.  In  order  to  secure  a  permanent  orchard 
care  mu.st  be  taken  to  get  the  land  deeply  cultivated  AAotli  rich, 
deep  soil,  or  a  fcAV  years  of  fertility,  if,  indeed,  it  be  attained, 
Avill  only  be'  the  precursor  of  disappointment.  On  naturally  deep 
friable  loams  the  trees  succeed  Avell  enough  on  the  planting  in 
grass  .s.ystem,  but  most  soils  are  the  better  for  being  put  in  order 
for  planting  b.y  either  steam  cultivation  or  trenching — the  latter, 
though  expensive  at  the  start,  is  of  permanent  benefit.  The 
trees  for  orchards  should  be  standards  on  the  free  stock,  not 
Crabs,  the  latter  often  quoted,  but  very  fexv  trees  are  thereon. 
In  generou.s  .soils  the  distance  apart  ought  to  be  24ft,  though  I 
have  given  22ft  as  general l.y  adaptable,-  and  on  particularly  rich 
and  deep  alluA'ial  soils  the  distance  for  the  strong-groAving 
A'arieties  should  be  30ft  apart.  The  planter  must  exercise  judg¬ 
ment,  forming  an  opinion  by  the  groAvth  of  trees  in  the  locality, 
the  Apple  trees  near  by  shoAving  a  kindly  and  free  growth,  free 
from  overgrowth  of  lichen  and  moss  and  an  absence  of  canker; 
then  Apple  trees  of  up-to-date  varieties  may  be  expected  to 
flourish,  not  otherAvise. 

In  C  is  shoAvn  a  mixed  plantation  of  half-standard  Plum  trees, 
lG;)ft  apart  each  Avay,  Avith  tAvo  rows  of  Currants  between  and  one 
roAv  in  the  line  of  Plums,  Sift  apart,  Avith  six  roAV  of  Strawberries, 
2ft  9in  apart,  the  plants  being  IGjin  asunder;  thus,  one  row  of 
Strawberries  is  in  the  Currant  and  Plum  line,  tAvo  rovA’s  are  in  the 
Currants,  and  three  rows  alone  between  the  Currants,  Avhile  there 
are  two  rows  between  the  outside  roAV  of  Plum, and  Currant  trees 
and  the  boundary  fence. 

The  Plum  trees,  and,  also.  Currant  bushes,  are  arranged  in 
“  opposite  A'acancy  ”  order.  As  the  StraAA-berries  are  planted  in 
March  there  is  no  return  in  the  fir.st  year,  but  in  June  and  July 
of  the  second  season  they  bear  a  full  ci'op,  and  the  Currants  al.so 
produce  some  fruit.  In  the  third  year  the  StraAvberries  yield  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  and  after  the  crop  is  gathered  the 
plants  are  usually  uprooted  and  cleared  off.  In  this  year,  the 
third,  the  C’urrants  yield  a  remunerative  return,  and  the  Plum 
trees  generally  bear  a  little.  At  seA'en  years  from  the  date  of  the 
plantation  the  Currants  are  in  full  production,  and  the  Plum 
trees  afford  a  remunerative  return.  The  Currants  Avill  not  be 
materially  prejudiced  by  the  Plums  for  some”  time,  but  as  the 
Plum  trees  spread  the  Currants  nuist  be  curtailed  and  altogether 
removed.  Yet  Avhat  is  lost  in  Currants  is  gained  in  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  Plums.  These  acquire  full  productiveness  about  the 
fifteenth  year,  and  are  to  be  relied  on  for  about  as  long  a  period 
aftei’Avards. 

If  desired,  the  plantation  can  be  laid  doAvn  to  grass  Avhen  the 
Currants  are  cleared  off,  and  A\here  Green  Gage  and  other  Gage 
Plums  succeed  this  is  an  excellent  method,  as  the.y  appear  to  do 
better  on  gi’ass  tJian  on  bare  soil.  It  is  assumed  that  for  this 
plantation  the  situation  is  sufficiently  .sheltered  naturally,  aiul 
cnly  needs  the  protection  of  a  fence.  If  the  plantation  is  laid 
doAvn  in  grass  the  loAver  branches  may  be  lopped  off  from  time  to 
time  as  they  become'  feeble  and  unproductive,  and  thus  the  stems 
raised  to  standard  height. 

In  the  grass  Avhere  the  ground  is  not  matted  Avith  the  roots 
of  the  Plum  trees  at  the  surface,  or  too  inuch  OA'crhung  by  the 
heads  of  the  trees,  SnoAvdrops.and  Daffodils  may  be  planted,  and 
the  floAvcrs  yield  no  insignificant  return. 

In  the  mixed  plantation  shown  at  D  there  is  a  boundar.y  line 
of  Damson  trees  just  Avithin  that  of  the  fence,  intended  for 
shelter,  and  to  giAm  early  remuncratiA'c  return.  The  interior  is 
planted  Avith  half-standard  Apple  and  Plum  trees,  IGaft  apart, 
one  Nut  bush  betAveen  each  Apple  and  Plum  tree  in  the  line,  and 
tAvo  roAvs  of  Black  Currants  betAvecn  the  rows  of  trees  .G^ft  apart. 
The  Apple  trees  are  on  the  Doucin  stock,  and  come  into  bearing 
speedily.  The  arrangement  being  that  of  the  square,  early 
Potatoes  or  other  not  prejudicing  crop  can  be  grown  betAveen  the 
roAvs,  either  lengtliAvise  or  crossAvise.  Violets,  too,  may  be  groAvn. 

The  Black  Currants  begin  to  proA'e  remunerative  in  the  third 
year,  and  the  Apple  trees  aa  IU  yield  a  fair  crop,  Avhicli,  Avith  some 
Plums  and  Damsons,  probably  also  some  Nuts,  Avill  prove  remune¬ 
rative  on  the  Avhole.  From  the  third  year  the  plantation  will  not 
only  pay  its  Avay  but  afford  a  profit,  increasing  year  by  year  up  to 
I  the  tenth  or  tAvelfth  year,  when  the  Currants,  for  the  most  pai“ 
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Fig.  1.— Arrangements  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  mixed  plantations. 

A,  to  form  a  profitable  Apple  orchard  laid  to  grass  when  permanent  trees  in  remunerative  production  ;  a,  slanda-d  Apple  trees  on  free  stock,  £2  feet  distant  from 

boundary  and  apart,  arranged  in  squares  ;  b,  standard  Damson  or  hardy  free-bearing  Plum  trees,  11  feet  distance  apart  and  just  witliin  line  of  fence  ; 
c,  rows  of  (looseberry  bushes  between  the  Apple  lines  ;  d,  row  of  Gooseberry  bushes^^ia  same  line  as  the  Apple  trees,  the  Gooseberries  being  6^  feet 
apart  each  way  ;  e,  fence. 

B,  to  form  a  profitable  Apple  orchard  laid  to  gta=s  ultimately  : /,  standard  Apple  trees,  outride  row  and  cml  trees  of  alternate  rows  11  feet  from  boundary,  22  fee 

between  rows  and  trees  in  row,  arranged  “opposite  Aa'auc>”  or  diagonally  to  form  tiia-gles,  not  eiuilale  al  ;  p,  rows  of  Itaspberries  between  the 
Apple  lines  ;  h,  outside  row  of  Itaspberries  ;  i,  row  of  Kaspberries  in  line  of' Apple  trees,  the  lows  of  Raspberries  5i  feet  apart,  and  the  planes  in  each 
row  16|  inches  apart ;  j,  quickset  hedge. 

C,  to  form  a  plantation  of  half  standard  Plum  trees;  k,  half-standard  Plum  lr:e-,  outside  aid  end  tiees  of  alterna'e  rows  S|  feet  from  fence,  16J  feet  between 

rows  and  trees  in  row;  I,  two  rows  of  Currants  between  rows  of  Plums  ;  m,  one  row  of  Currants  in  the  line  of  Plums,  the  Currants  feet  apart; 
m,  row  of  Strawbeiries  in  Currant  and  Plum  lines;  it,  row  of  strawbei  r'.es  between  Currant  and  Plum  rows;  o,  rows  of  Strawberries  outside  Plum 
trees  and  Currant  bushes,  the  rows  2  feet  9  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  IG^  inches  asunler  in  the  row;  p,  fence.  The  arrangement  is  that  commonly 
called  qnincqnx',  but  is  really  “opposite  vacancy.” 

1),  to  form  a  plantation  of  half-standanl  Apple  and  Plum  ties:  q,  half-sf  andr  r  I  Apple  on  Doucin  or  ether  approved  dwarfing,  yet  hardy,  stock,  or  Plum  trees, 
the  Apples  alternating  with  the  l^lums  in  the  row,  or  in  altenute  rows— a  Plum  and  an  Apple  row,  outside  row  and  end  trees  8\  feet  from  fence, 
IGj  feet  between  rows  and  in  line,  the  arrangement  being  the  “square;”  r.  Nut  bushes  in  lines  of  Apple  and  Plum  trees,  one  between  every  two 
^  trees  ;  s,  BJack  Currants,  5k  feet  apart  ;  f,  “  feathered  ”  Dainsan  trees  just  within  boundary,  feet  apart,  those  opposite  the  Apjfie  or  Plum  trees 
being  removed  when  the  Apple  or  Plum  trees  le  luire  the  space;  it,  fence  or  hedge,  as  may  be  considered  desirable. 
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■will  have  gone,  or  must  go.  What  matter,  thc'  Apple  and  Plum 
Irees  will  maintain  the  period  of  best  production  for  at  least 
jiiany  years  after  as  before  the  Currants,  and  every  other  Damson 
treo^'that  opposite  the  Apple  or  Plum  being  taken  away — the 
rest  will  add  yearly  to  the  returns,  their  heads  being  rejuvenated 
as  before  described  for  those  at  the  boundary  of  plantation  A. 

In  the  four  examples  Pears  are  omitted  ;  also  Cherries.  "Wlier^ 
a  Pear  orchard  is  wanted  it  may  be  forni,ed  similarly  to  the  Apple 
orchard  A.  Cherries  jnay  form  a  top  ctop  to  an  under  crop  of 
luish  fruits,  but  the  better  plan  is  to  occupy  the  intermediate 
.«paoe  with  some  of  the  early-fruiting  Apples  and  Pears,  as  well  as 
Plums  and  Damsons;  say.  Cherry  trees  30ft  apart,  then  plant  an 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or  Damson  tree  between  the  Cherry  trees, 
loft  distance  apart,  and  one  row  between  every  two  rows  of 
< 'berry  trees.  Thus  there  will  be  14o  Apple  or  Pear,  or  Plum  or 
Damson  trees,  or  a  proportion  of  all,  and  forty-five  C'herry  trees 
per  acre,  all  standards.  If  the  most  is  wanted  made  of  the  land 
bush  fruit  can  be  planted  5ft  apart,  excepting  the  193  stations 
already  occupied,  and  when  the  standard  trees  require  the  space 
to  themselves  the  bush  fruits  will  be  done  for  and  cleared,  the 
ground  can  be  laid  to  grass — say,  in  the  'twelfth  to  fifteenth  year. 
In  turn,  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Damson  trees  must  go.  they 
being  removed  when  the  Cherries  require  all  the  room.  There 
Avill  thus  ultimately  be  a  top  crop  of  Cherries,  and  an  under  crop 
of  fodder  for  sheep,  and  these,  unquestionably,  the  most  lucrative 
crojis  of  the  present  day.- — G.  Abbey. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Drill  Hall,  March  10th. 

TueSjday  was  a  mild,  though  rainy  day,  and  the  Drill  Hall  was 
filled  AVJth  excellent  exhibits  in  every  part.  Hardy  plants  and 
forced  bulbs  and  shrubs  were  the  chief  features.  Messrs;  Hill 
and  Son  had  also  Ferns,  while  Orchids  were  freely  shown.  The 
attendance  of  visitors  wa^s  again  groat,  and  James  Street  was 
completely  filled  with  carriages. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Dart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  AMung), 
Clare  nawn,  Ea.st  Sheen,  contributed  a  most  varied  group  of 
Orchids,  comprising  a  well-flowered  Lycaste  Ballise,  a  showy' 
piece  of  Ada  aurantiaca,  and  other  fine  plants  of  Phaius 
Cooksoni,'  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Odontoglossum  Rolfeee 
(with  nine  flowers),  Cymbidium  eburneum,  and  C.  grandiflorum. 
de  Barri  Crawsha3',  Esq.,  contribute-d  a  number  of  beautiful 
Odontoglossums.  From  the  Grange  Nurseries,  VCestgate  Hill, 
near  Bradford,  Alessrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons  sent  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  handsome  purple-mauve  Ljelia  named  Diana,  bearing  two 
flowers.  These  are  of  medium  size,  and  strong,  the  parents  being 
L.  Da.vana  and  L.  purpurata.  They  had  also  some  Cjqn'ipediums, 
including  the  peculiar  C.  Haynaldianum. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  set  up  a  shoAvy  grouplet,  haying 
three  exceedingly  floriferous  plants  of  Dendrobium  x  Euterpe,  a 
large  and  showy  hybrid  from  nobile  and  Wardianum.  He  also 
had  handsome  flowers  of  Cattleya  Trianaj  Osmani.  B.  G. 
Thwaites,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  J.  M'.  Black),  Christchurch  Road, 
Streatham,  received  an  A.M.  for  Dendrobium  x  Tlnvaitesee,  v  ith 
distinctive  tea  and  rose-coloured  floAvers. 

M.  F.  ('laes,  (33,  Rue  des  Champs,  Etterbeck.  Brussels,  on 
this  occasion  sent  a  few  plants: — Odontoglossum  Loochristiense 
and  O.  Adrians,  which  were  aa’cII  furnished  Avith  good  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  and  robust  leafage,  together  Avith  racemes.  N.  C.  Cook- 
son,  Esq.  (groAver,  Air.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Wjdam,  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  Phaius  x  Norman  pulcherrimus,  a  SAveet  rosy 
tea-coloured  varietju  He  also  staged  O.  x  Rolfcse  OakAvood  var., 
AA’ith  ten  rmr.A'  strong  and  richly-coloured  fioAvers. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Pai’k,  Enfield,  had, 
among  other  things,  Denrdobium  nobile  virginale,  D.  Bry- 
merianum,  D.  primulinum,  and  Lselia  Jongheana,  and  other 
things.  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (groAver,  Mr.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  R  eigate,  sent  a  splendid  specimen  plant  of  Dendrobixnu 
nobile  Gattonensis  smothered  in  floAvers,  and  Avith  this  there  Avere 
other  excellent ly-floAA'ered  irlants.  Alessrs.  CharlesAvorth  and 
('o.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Avere  again  represented  b.v  a  choice  s:elec- 
tion,  comprising  Lselia  Cattleya  Alyra  Princess,  L.-c.  Gottoiana, 
1).  nobile  Ballianum,  Lselia  -Coronet,  D.  Doris,  and  other  beau¬ 
tiful  forms.  The  size  and  richness  of  the  floAvcrs  Avas  quite  re¬ 
markable.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  had  a  varied  selec¬ 
tion,  comprising  nice  pieces  of  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  Aliltonia 
rosea  alba,  Epidendrum  Endriesi  Wallisi,  and  Odontoglossum 
crisi)o  Han’yanum.  Alessrs.  A^citch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had 
i'attleva  citrina,  Dendrobium  crassinode,  Angraecum  citratum, 
and  Laelio-Cattleya  A'acuna.  „  ,  -  ' 

Dendrobiums  Avere  sIioaau  in  A’Ciy  excellent  condition  from 
u  .  A.  Bilney.  Esq.  (groAver,  Air.  C.  Whitlock),  Fir  Grange, 
\\  o.vbridge.  and  no  finer,  healthier,  or  more  freel.y-floAA'cred 
Denrobes  liaA'o  appeared  in  the  hall  for  a  considerable  period. 
Jh  nobile  nobilius  aaci'c  models,  and  D.  n.  virginale  D.  Wiganre. 
\\ardianum.  and  iVinsAvorthi  AACre  alike  veiy  fine.  Alessrs.  J. 
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Cypher  and  Sons,  of  Cheltenham,  had  a  group  of  the  best  Den¬ 
drobiums  and  other  hybrids.  A  largo '  specimen  plant  of 
C  celogjme  cristata,  bearing  300  fioAvers,  came  from  the  Jtoyal 
Botanic  Society’s  Gardens  (gardener,  Air.  E.  F.  HaAves). 

The  only  exhibit  before  the  Fruit  and  A’’egetable  Committee 
AA’as  three  heads  of  Parr’sA  Kale,  from  the  garden  of  F.  A.  Bevan, 
Esq,,  Trent  Park,  NeAv  Barnet. 

Alessrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  BraisAvick  Nurseiy.  Colchester,  Avere 
represented  b.A’^  some  beautiful  Roses:  The  ncAV  Lady  Roberts  (a 
superb  addition  to  the  Il.T.’.s) ;  also  Lady  Battersea  and  Lady 
Aiajry  Corry  (a  soft  primrose-creamj'  floAver).  Alessrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham,  presented  a  beautiful  bank  of  hardj^  floAvcrs 
tastefull,v  arranged,  in  Avliich  Avere  noted  baskets  of  Primula 
Sieboldi,  beautifully  in  flower;  P.  obconica  rosea,  P.  denticulata 
alba  grandiflora.  Narcissi  in  great  variety.  Cyclamen  Coum, 
double  yelloAv  floAvers.  Spiraeas,  DieljTras,  Prunus  triloba, 
and  a  good  set  of  single  and  double  Primroses.  Lithospermum 
rosmarinifolium,  a  beaAitiful  hardy  rock  plant  of  a  deep  blue 
colour;  also  Ramondia  Nuttaliae,  an  early-flowering  form,  Avere 
also  staged. 

Medals. 

Narcissus  Committed. — Sih^er  Flora  medal  to  Alessrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  N. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Banksian  for  group  of  Ferns 
to  Alessrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons,  LoAver  Edmonton.  Silver  Flora  for 
floAvering  plants  to  Air.  H.  B.  Alajq  Upper  Edmonton  ;  for  Cycla¬ 
mens  to  Air.  J.  Alay,  TAvickenham.  Sihmr  Banksian  for  ^Vzaleas 
to  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate;  for  hardy  floAvers  to  T.  S. 
AVare  and  Co.,  Feltham;  for  Maples  and  Rogeria.  cordafa  to 
Alessrs.  T.  Cripps,  Tunbridge  AA'ells;  for  hardy  plants  to  Air.  Al. 
Pritchard.  Hants.  Bronze  Banksian  for  Amaryllis  to  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Nerv  Barnet;  for  Clivia  to  Lady  Bathurst,  Ciren¬ 
cester.  ■  - 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  to  W.  xV.  Bilney,  Esq. ; 
Sih'er  Floras  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  J.  A^eitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Chari esAvorth  and  Co.,  J.  Colman,  Esq.  ;  and 
Silver  Banksians  to  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Sir  T.  LaAvrence,  Bart., 
and  Hugh  Loav  and  Co. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Enid  magnifica  (CharlesAvorth  and  Co.). — Parentage- 

C.  gigas  X  C.  Alossire.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  finely-turned 
floAver,  the  handsome  velvety  purple  lip  being  of  good  size,  and 
remarkably  fringed  and  crimpled  ;  this  is  a  striking  feature.  The  Avavy 
petals  are  arched  A'ery  prettily,  and  fringed  too.  The  colour  is  rose- 
mauve,  deeper  than  a  Alossim.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Clivia.  T.  E.  Arnold  (Lady  Bathurst,  Cirencester). — The  scape  bore 
over  tAventy  floAvers,  each  individually  round,  Avell  opened,  the  seg¬ 
ments  rounded,  of  groat  substance,  and  coloured  an  intense  cochineal- 
scarlet  Avith  liglit  orange  centre.  AiA-ard  of  Alerit. 

Laclienalia  Buth  Lane  (T.  Aloore,  Esq.). — The  bells  are  open- 
mouthed,  the  apex  ringed  Avith  crimson,  the  tube  otherwise  being  of 
the  Avell-knoAvn  rich  yelloAV  oi-ange  colour.  Aevard  of  Alerit. 

Dendrobium  Tlnvaitesee  (R.  (1.  TliAA-aites,  Esq.). — Parentage  : 

D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum  x  D.  AA’iganre,  A  free-growing, 
vigorous  plant,  beai  ing  floAvers  in  threes,  and  large  these  are.  The 
colour — a  decided  te.a,  Avith  rosy  tips,  and  a  lip  Avith  a  fine,  deep, 
purple-black  centre.  Aivard  of  Merit. 

BulhoUmllum  oculaium  (11.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — A  fleshy-leaved 
epiphyte,  AA-ith  round-shaped  flat  pseudo-bulbs,  and  drooping  green 
spike.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi,  Low's  variety  (H.  Loav  and  Co.). — The  lip  and 
the  petals  are  pure  Avhite,  the  sepals  greenish-maculated  over  Avhite. 
AAvai-d  of  Alerit. 

Magnolia  Cainphelli  (R,  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter). — A  magnificent 
floAver  of  the  Soulangeana  type,  but  of  great  size  (Sin  or  9in  across) 
and  substance.  The  colour,  too,  is  rich  and  charming — a  rose-crimson 
on  the  reA’crse  of  the  segments,  and  deep  apple-blossom  pink  in  the 
inner  surface.  The  centre  of  each  petal  is  almost  pure  Avhite.  The 
tree  is  deciduous,  and  attains  a  height  of  150ft  in  India.  The  slightly 
fragrant  floAvers  appear  naturally  in  April.  It  is  only  hardy  south- 
AA-ards,  but  the  finest  of  the  larger  floAvered  species.  First  Class 
Certificate. 

Pinguicula  caudata  lUperha  (.J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.). — Incom¬ 
parably  finer  than  the  Avell-knoAvn  bog-plant,  Avith  bright  magenta- 
purple,  large-sized  floAvers.  AAvard  of  Alerit. 

■Jasminum  giriTuuHnum  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited).- — A  ncAV 
hardy  plant,  Avhich  has  resi.sted  IGdegs  of  frost  in  Alessrs.  Veitch’s 
nurserv,  on  a  north  Avail.  It  is  a  Chinese  plant,  evergreen  in 
c''.iaracter,  Avith  far  larger  fioAvers  than  ,T.  nudiflorum  ;  indeed,  as  large 
as  a  half-croAvn.  and  Avill  doubtless  be  A'ei’y  free-floAvering  Avhen  plants 
become  established.  It  Avas  one  of  the  first  plants  sent  home  by  Air. 

E.  H.  AVilson.  As  a  pot  plant  for  the  AA'infer  gai'den  it  Avill  have 
a  place,  hirst  Class  Certificate. 


The  report  of  the-Floral  Committee  is  held  over,  together 
Avith  the  notices  of  other  societies’  meetings. 
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Apple  Growing  in  Small  Gardens. 


Tn  Mr.  D.  Tlioiiison’s  letter  under  this  head  in  last  week’s 
issue,  page  202,  two  inaccuracies  appear.  The  la.st-  line  of  the 
third  paragraph  should  read  "  less  ”  instead  of  "  “  more  ’  abun¬ 
dantly  fed.”  In  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  column 
the  word  “  capable”  should  read  “  incapable.” 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  .societ.y  was 
held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Thirteen 
new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the  total  number  of  benefit 
members  ui)  to  99(j.  Ten  members  were  reported  on  the  sick 
fund.  A  cheque  for  £30  7s.  was  granted  to  a  lapsed  member, 
being  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  ledger,  and  having 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years  is  entitled  tO'  the  same  by  rule. 
The  sum  of  £1  10s.  was  granted  tO'  a  sick  member  from  the  Con- 
vale.scent  Fund.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  chair¬ 
man  (Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis)  and  to  the  vice-chairman  (Mr.-  Thomas 
Winter)  for  their  valuable  services  for  the  past  year.  At  a  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting  Mi*.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Winter  were  re-elected  to 
the  same  office  respectively  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower 
Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday  last,  March  3, 
when  a  good  attendance  welcomed  a  member,  Mr.  W.  Briscoe, 
who  is  one  of  the  staff  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  who 
kindly  came  down  to  read  his  prize  essay  on  “Propagation.”  In 
his  paper  he  dealt  with  every  part  of  thi.g  important  .subject.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  members  joined  in  good  discus¬ 
sion  on  various  points  in  the  es.say,  and  this  added  tO'  the  interest 
and  enjoyment  of  all  present.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  pro¬ 
posed  b.y  the  chairman  (Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson),  supported  by  Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills,  and  agreed  to  by  all,  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Briscoe, 
who  suitably  resirondcd.  Another  attractive  feature  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  some  splendid  specimens  of  plants  in  bloom  exhibited  by 
members  of  the  society,  viz.,  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  who  brought  ivell- 
grown  Lselia  Jongheana;  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  who  .showed  Cyclamen 
papilio  and  Dendrobium  Pierrardi  in  fine  form;  and  Mr.  A. 
fiidwards  bringing  good  flowered  plants  of  the  double  Cineraria. 
A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  exhibitors.  Four 
new  members  were  elected.  The  next  paper  will  be  on  Alarch  17, 
when  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey  will  discourse  on  the  treatment  of  Cucum¬ 
ber  culture. 

Chester  Paxton  Society. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Gro.svenor  Aluseum  on  Saturday,  Air. 
John  Weaver,  Christleton  Hall  Garden.s,  read  an  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  on  “  Bottled  Fruits.”  Air.  Weaver,  who  is  a 
recognised  authority  on  this  subject,  stated  in  his  introductory 
remarks  that  this  was  no  new  idea,  as  books  told  us  that  it  was 
largely  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  he  presumed  had 
been  in  fairly  common  use  ever  since.  He,  however,  contended 
that  much  more  might  be  done  at  the  pre.scnt  time  in  the  way 
of  bottling,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  sterilising,  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  as  the  means  of  doing  so  were  within  the  reach  of  all.  If 
this  were  more  largely  adopted  there  would  be  a  less  likelihood 
of  the  .summer  -markets  being  glutted,  and  consumers  would  be 
ensured  of  supiilies  of  fresh  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  He 
proceeded  to  give  detailed  particulars  of  the  methods  which 
should  be  adopted  to  ensure  success,  and  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  a  collection  of  carefully  .sterilised  fruits  in  bottles,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  Plums,  Nectarines,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Red  and 
Black  Currants,  Alulberries,  Ac.,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  in 
perfect  condition,  although  some  were  over  two  years  old.  For 
dietetic  purposes,  he  .said,  there  was  no  comparison  between 
fruits  sterilised  in  this  way  and  fruits  preserved  in  tins,  either 
with  or  without  sugar.  An  interesting  di.sciission  followed,  in 
which  the  chairman  (Air.  H.  G.  Little),  Air.  Aliln,  and  others  took 
part,  and  at  the  clo.se  Air.  X^’eaver  was  heartily  thanked  for  liis 
valuable  paper. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society*,  to  be  held  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  We.stnun-ter, 
S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.ni.,  a  lecture  will 
be  delivered  on  “The  Passage  of  Sound  Through  the  Atmo- 
■sphere,”  by  C.  V.  Boys,  F.B.S*.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated 
by  experiments  and  lantern  slides. — N .  AI. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  3rd,  which  was  bright  and  cold, 
and  of  the  earlier  part  of  Sunda5',  which  was  fair  and  pleasant, 
the  week  ending  the  9th  current  has  been  very  disagreeable, 
heavy  showers  of  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  being  of  almost  incessant 
occurrence.  On  two  mornings  there  was  a  slight  frost.  Alonday 
was  calm,  but  very  wet  and  cold. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  programme  for  the  smoking  concert  and  festival  recently 
held  by  the  Liverpool  Auxiliai*y  was  illustrated  on  three  of  it.s 
pages  by  artistic  designs  by  Air.  J.  A’oung,  Floral  Nursery,  West 
Derby.  The  pictures  of  the  sandwich  men  were  rvorthy  of  F.  C. 
Gould  or  C.  T.  Reade,  and  that  of  the  modern  amateur  gardener 
watering  his  plants  with  both  hose  and  can  in  a  torrent  of  rain, 
only  requires  the  devoted  amateur  to  be  holding  an  umbrella  to 
make  it  complete! 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton. 

The  weather  of  the  past  week  can  receive  no  better  name 
than  “  miseranda  tempestas,”  Tuesday  being  the  only  good  one, 
in  the  seven.  The  week  was  otherwise  stormy,  varied  with 
heavy  .showers  of  hail,  sleet,  snow,  and  rain.  Except  on  the  up¬ 
land  the  snow  melted  as  it  fell,  and  frost,  though  .sensibly  felt 
in  the  atmosphere,  was  scarcely  appreciable.  Gardeners  and 
farmers  will  now  be  getting  anxious,  and  looking  forward  for 
congenial  weather  for  seed  sowing.  Our  rookery,  which  adjoins 
the  garden  wall,  is  alive  with  commotion  since  the  fiicst  day  of 
Alarch.  Though  that  particular  day  was  not  the  best  for  a 
start  in  the  nest  building,  yet  it  was  made,,  irrespective  of  it.s 
sanctity,  as  well  as  its  weather.— C. 

Sutton  Coldfield  Gardeners’  Association. 

On  the  Gth  inst.  this  enterprising  and  flourishing  society  held 
its  annual  .social  gathering  at  the  Station  Hotel,  when  about  fifty 
of  the  members  and  friends  assembled  under  the  presidency  of 
Air.  F.  Ford,  to  partake  of  an  excellent  dinner,  supplemented 
with  music,  songs,  and  recitations.  Air.  J.  N.  Brown  (the  hon. 
secretary)  was  responsible  for  the  succe.ss  of  the  arrangements, 
and  the  treasurer  (Air.  C*.  Townsend),  in  seconding  the  toa.'-t  to 
the  president  (Air.  P.  Foulk.s)  and  officers,  proposed  by  Air.  T.  B. 
Grove,  remarked  that  there  was  a  sati.sfactoi'y  balance  of  about 
£30  deposited  in  the  bank.  In  a  few  words.  Air.  J.  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Walsall,  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Society.”,  Air. 
G.  F.  Grove  gave  “  The  Visitors  and  the  Press,”  coupling  the 
names  of  Air.  J.  Thickbroom  and  Air.  W.  Gardiner,  who  each 
responded  in  humorous  terms.  “  The  Chairman  ”  was  proposed 
by  Air.  Parker,  who  had  been  for  eighteen  years  as.sociate<l.  witli 
the  a.sisociation. 

The  late  Mr.  P.  S.  Peterson. 

P.  S.  Peterson,  a  Chicago'  nurserjunan,  died  of  pneumonia  a 
short  while  ago.  He  Avas  one  of  the  city’s  early  settlers.  He 
came  to  America  from  Sweden  in  1851,  and  after  following  his 
profession  in  the  Eastern  States  a  foAV  years  ago,  .supplementing 
the  training  he  had  received  in  Europe,  e.stablished  his  businefes 
in  Chicago  in  1856,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  it  until  his  death. 
Probably  no  one  citizen  ha.si  done  more  towards  beautifying 
Chicago  than  he.  The  countless  trees  and  .shrubs  that  grace  the 
parks,  boulevards,  and  private  grounds  Avere  to  a  large  extent 
.sprouted  at  the  Peterson  nursery.  These  and  the  500-acro 
nursery,  and  the  private  park  of  tAvelve  acre'.s,  form  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  art  and  industry  of  Air.  Peterson.  Though 
not  a  politician.  Air.  Peterson  serA-ed  as  a  trustee  of  JefferS'On 
many  years,  and  most  of  the  good  roads  and  bridges  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  are  due  to  his  efforts.  Peterson  Avenue,  Avhich  AAas  named 
for  him,  he  opened  for  a  distance  of  tlu'ee  miles  at  his  OAvn  ex¬ 
pense.  As  a  philanthropist  his  name  i.s  knoAA  ii  from  one  end  of 
SAveden  to  the  other.  Air.  Peterson  A\a.s  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  and  Germania  dubs,  and  of  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1894  he  Avas  made  a 
Knight  of  Ahasa  by  the  King  of  Sweden.  Air.  Peterson  Ipves  a 
AvidoAV  and  one  sou. 
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RKENWICH  is  a  name  known  even  to  .little  children 
everywhere'  within  these  isles,  because  it  is  the  place 
from  -  which  we  receive  our  coirected  time  j  the  hrst 
'  meridian  of  longitude  passes  through  it.  Lying  a  little 
south-east  of  London,  bordering  the  estuary  of  the  Thames, 
CiroGnwicli  is  a  pla^co  witli  a  ionS  history,  \\liicli  has  boon 
up  in  various  directions,  arid  w'e  think  the  latest  instalment  in 
the  line  is  this  book  of  Mr.  Webster’s.  The  author  is  an  able 
penman.  Years  ago  he  wrote  a  practical  work  on  forestry; 
later  came  his  “  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  aiul  Shrubs  ;  anon 
his  “British  Orchids,”  “Hardy  Coniferous  Trees,  Flora  of 
Kent”  and  now  this  history  of  the  magnificent  and  very 
extensive  public  park,  whose  policies  he  has  supervised  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  now  ciuits  in  orcler  to  superintend  the 
policies  of  Regent’s  Park  in  the  metropolis. 

This  book  of  104  pages  begins  with  the  early  history  of  the 
park  which  seems  to  go  back  to  the  early  British,  and  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes  have  all  left  traces  within  its  site. 
In  the  year  1433  Henry  YI.  gave  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
ce.ster,  'licence  to  fortify  and  embattle  his  (the  King’s)  manor 
house  and  to  make  Greenwich  Park,  which  he  did.  During 
the  Commonwealth  (1653)  Parliament  decided  to  sell  the  greater 
part  of  the  Royal  estate  at  Greenwich,  including  the  park ;  but 
though  an  offer  was  made  and  accepted,  the  money  was  never 
paid  and  tlio  sale  being  cancelled  in  1656,  it  was  declared  that 
the  palace  and  park  were  fit  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector, 

and  was  reserved  for  him.  .  ^  •  n 

Greenwich  Park  is  greatly  renowned  for  its  stately  bpanisri 
Chestnuts  and  Oak  trees,  and  Mr.  Webster  in  his  chapter  on 
Laying  out  the  Park  tells  us  that  one  old  tree  beneath  which 
Henry  danced  witli  Ann©  Boleyn,  and  v,  hose  holloA\  trunk, 

was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison,  is  still  standing,  though  quite 
dead ;  and  there  are  four  Oaks  and  Chestnuts  of  about  a  similar 

the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  park  was  remodelled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  designs  of  Le  Notre,  the  famous  landscape  gar¬ 
dener.  General  Monk  in  1664  brought  some  Scotch  Fir  trees 
from  Scotland  for  the  park  plantations,  which  were  then  being 

made.  r  •  , 

The  old  Oak  referred  to  must  have  been  a  tree  of  giant  pro¬ 
portions,  and  within  its  hollow  trunk  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said 
to  have  often  partaken  of  refre-shments.  It  was  fully  26ft  in 
girth,  while  the  internal  cavity  is  6ft  in  diameter.  A  door  was 
at  one  time  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  a  window  cut  through 
the  shell,  the  interior  being  paved,  and  a  rustic  seat  placed 
around,  capable  of  accommodating  fifteen  persons  with  comfort. 
The  last  living  shoots  on  this  ancient  monarch  were  noticed 
about  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  it  is  mainly  supported  by  a 
thick  coating  of  Ivy.  Several  other  trees  in  the  park  are  of 
nearly  equal  proportions.  The  first  Mulberry  tree  brought  to 
England  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  this  park  by  King 

James  I.  .  .  ,  '  •  i  <■ 

The  Greenwich  Observatory  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
park,  with  the  castle,  are  both  considered  in  Mr.  Webster’s 
book.  He  also  describes  and  illustrates  the  underground  pas¬ 
sages  and  conduits,  also  the  historic  houses  around  the  park, 
besides  the  fairs,  the  sports  and  pastimes,  and  the  interesting 
finds  connected  with  this  very  attractive  area.  Under  “  Distin¬ 
guished  Persons  who  have  Visited  the  Park  ”  he  is  able  to  set 
out  many  names  of  kings,  queens,  statesmen,  warriors,  and 
litterateurs,  including  John  Evelyn,  whose  portrait  block  the 
author  kindly  lent  to  us  for  the  notice  in  our  Spring  Number. 
The  flora  and  fauna,  the  fungi,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
geology  of  the  park  are  fully  detailed,  and  the  Roman  remains 
recently  found'within  its  acres  are  tabulated  in  full.  The  book 
contains  a  great  deal  of  historical  data,  all  admirably  compiled, 
and  though  the  book  is  especially  for  local  consultation,  yet  even 
a  stranger  to  Greenwich  could  enjoy  reading  it. 
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“The  Natural)  History  of  Plants.” 

The  ninth  part  of  the  above  wmrk,  by  Kerner  and  Oliver, 
has  been  issued  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son, 
Limited,  price  Is.  6d.  net.  It  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  floral  organs,  to  the  dispersion  of  pollen,  and  to  the  colours 
and  scents  of  flow'ers  (with  engraved  illustrations)  as  a  means  of 
alluring  insects  and  animals.  The  part  concludes  with  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  Floral  Clock  compiled  by  Linnseus  for  the  latitude 
of  Upsala  (60deg  north),  and  which,  though  sometimes  inquired 
for.  is  forgotten  by  most  of  us.  No  more  interesting  work  than 
“The  Natural  History  of  Plants”  could  be  commended  to  gar¬ 
deners,  for  herein  are  the  elementary  facts  of  botany  told  in 
popular  and  understandable  diction. 


*  “  Greenwidi  Park  :  Its  History  and  Associations.”  By  A.  1).  Webster, 
Superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park.  With  thirty-one  illustrations  from  drawhigs, 
photograidis,  and  old  enpr'avings.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Ilamilton,  Kent, 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1902  ;  and  II  Richardson,  Church  Street,  Greenwich.  5s. 


The  Week’s  Cnitaral  Notes  on  Orchids. 

A  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  in  all  the  Orchid  houses  will 
now  be  necessary,  as  growth  will  be  getting  well  away  in  most 
cases.  In  the  warmest  section  Aerides  and  other  distichous¬ 
leaved  sorts  will  be  rooting,  and  when  new  moss  has  been  given 
will  soon  be  taking  to  it  with  a  will.  It  is  easy  now'  to  keep 
these  fine  plants  growing,  as  &  inoister  atmosphere  can  w-ith 
safety  be  kept  up  in  conjunction  wdth  the  increased  heat. 
Avoid  syringing  overhead  as  yet,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  lodge 
in  the  leaf  axils,  and  lead  to  mischief,  especially  when  flower 
spikes  are  starting. 

The  earliest  of  the  Dendrobiums,  too,  that  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  their  growing  quarters  since  flowering  have  the 
growths  going  strong.  Repotting,  as  I  have  before  pointed 
out,  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  really  necessary,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deciduous  kinds  especially  it  is  often  the  beginning 
of  a  backset  to  the  plants  very  difficult  to  arrest.  If  the  roots 
are  in  really  bad  condition,  sour  compost  and  badly  drained 
pots,  turn  them  out  by  all  means,  and  wash  away  every  particle 
of  soil  from  them ;  but  if  they  have  taken  a  really  good  hold  of 
a  small  pot  or  basket,  and  seem  only  to  require  more  room,  let 
the  old  receptacle  be  placed  in  the  neiv  one,  and  fill  up  with 
new  sweet  compost. 

The  correct  time  for  giving  the  first  root  moisture  to  growing 
Calanthes  is  easily  apparent  to  growers  who  have  had  a  few 
years’  experience.  To  those  whO'  have  not,  I  would  say  that  it 
is  far  better  to  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  as  yet  than  on  the 
w'et;  but  as  soon  as  the  young  growths  are  fairly  rooting  on 
their  own  account,  then  water  a  little,  and  as  you  see  the 
plants  taking  advantage  of  it  by  the  roots  and  growdh  lengthen¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  well,  increase  the  supply.  Cypripediums,  too, 
recently  given  fresh  compost,  will  by  now  be  taking  fairly  large 
supplies  of  water  to  keep  the  growths  moving  fairly. 

In  the  cool  house  less  root  moisture  will  be  needed  by 
Oncidium  tigrinum  and  others  passing  out  of  flower,  a  few  weeks’ 
rest  prior  to  new'  growTh  starting  being  an  advantage.  Odonto- 
glo.ssum  crispum  will  in  most  cases  be  rooting  freely,  and  will 
need  more  moisture.  Cattleya  citrina  will  be  active,  and  must 
be  encouraged,  while  the  handsome  Disa  grandiflora  will  neetl 
very  free  supplies.  Keep  all  plants  in  flower  as  close  together 
as  iiossible,  so  that  in  case  of  bright  bursts  of  sunshine  these 
may  be  shaded,  the  extra  light  being  an  advantage  to  plants 
not  in  flow  er.  As  the  tips  of  the  flow'er  spikes  show  in  O.  citros- 
mum,  give  each  plant  separately  a  thorough  soaking  of  water. 
H.  R.  R. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

\INES:  EARLIEST  IN  POTS. — Vines  started  last  Novem¬ 
ber  have  the  Grapes  in  the  last  stages  of  swelling,  and  must  be 
aclcquately  supported  with  liquid  manure  and  rich  top-dressings, 
W'hile  if  the  roots  extend  beyond  the  pots  feed  them  there  as 
well  as  in  the  pots.  The  very  early  varieties,  such  as  White 
Frontignan,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgli,  and  Madres- 
field  Court,  are  well  advanced  towards  ripening,  and  will  need 
clear  tepid  water  after  the  colour  is  well  pronounced.  A  cir¬ 
culation  of  moderately  dry  air  conduces  to  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  but  the  Vines”tnust  not  lack  the  needful  supplies 
of  water  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  or  the  atmosphere  be  allowed 
to  become  so  parched  as  to  invite  red  spider,  for  the  Grapes 
require  some  little  time  to  mature  after  being  apparently  ripe, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  Avithout  stag¬ 
nation  is  essential  to  their  remaining  plump  and  fresh  till  cut. 

EARLY  HOUSES. — Vines  started  early  in  December  and 
previously  forced  will  have  the  Grapes  stoned,  and  should  have 
copious  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  or  a  top-dressing  of 
some  approved  fertiliser  washed  in.  A  light  mulching  of  lumpy, 
partially  decayed  manure  may  be  placed  on  the  border,  as  the 
Grapes  swell  considerablv  in  the  later  stages,  even  after  com¬ 
mencing  to  colour,  and  allow  a  little  lateral  extension,  as  every 
leaf  encourages  root  action,  and  that  leaf  duly  exposed  to  light 
and  air  aids  the  Grapes  in  swelling  and  finishing.  The  Vines 
started  later  in  the  year,  and  of  which  the  Grapes  have  been 
thinned,  will  need  liquid  manure  applied  to  inside  borders  ; 
but  surface  dressings  are  more  potent  in  accelerating  and  keep¬ 
ing  surface  roots,  and  a  good  handful  of  almost  any  of  the 
advertised  fertilisers  per  square  yard  makes  a  Avonderful 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  which  means  ultimately 
good  colour  and  high  finish  in  the  Grapes.  A'entilation  needs 
to  be  carefully  attended  to,  as,  W'ith  sharp  winds  and  gleams  of 
bright  sun,  the  temperature  is  liable  to  sudden  fluctuation 
and  depressions,  alternatives  which  must  be  avoided  by  admitting 
air  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  ahvays  in  advance  of,  rather 
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than  after,  a  great  rise  of  temperature,  taking  care  to  allow  a 
good  rise  from  sun  heat  after  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  at 
80deg  to  85deg,  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  to  65deg  at 
night,  or  Oven  60deg  when  cold. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — Disbud  and  .secure  the  growths 
as  they  advance,  stopping  them  two  joints  beyond  the  bunches 
where  the  space  is  limited,  but  where  there  is  room  allow  a 
greater  extension  of  the  shoots  before  stopping  them.  Remove 
the  laterals  from  the  joints  below  the  show  for  fruit,  except 
from  the  two  base  leaves,  stopping  those  at  the  first  leaf,  and 
to  one  afterwards  as  produced.  The  laterals  above  the  fruit 
may  be  allowed  to  make  such  growth  as  can  have  full  exposure 
to  light  without  crowding,  and  then  be  stopped,  pinching  after- 
w'ards  as  in  the  case  of  those  not  having  room  for  extension. 
Remove  all  superfluous  and  ill-formed  bunches  of  the  free-setting 
varieties  as  soon  as  those  that  are  most  promising  for  the  crop 
can  be  selected.  Maintain  the  borders  in  a  proper  .state  of 
moiiSture,  and  secure  a  genial  atmosphere  by  damping  the  house 
well  at  closing  time  as  well  as  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
A  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  65deg  at  night  is  suitable  after  the 
Vines  come  into  leaf,  allowing  65deg  to  70deg  in  dull  days,  and 
7odeg  to  80deg  with  sun  and  ventilation,  taking  care  to  ventilate 
early,  to  avoid  cold  draughts,  and  to  close  early. — Sx.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

PLANTING  POTATOES. — The  ground  set  apart  for  the 
Potato  crop  having  been  previously  well  dug  and  recently 
broken  down  with  the  fork,  will,  providing  the  weather  is  dry, 
be  in  excellent  condition  for  planting  the  tubers  of  mid.season  and 
late  varieties.  Early  Potatoes,  too,  may  be  planted  now',  but 
it  is  customary  to  .sprout  the  tubers,  and  defer  the  planting  of 
these  until  next  month,  nothing  being  lost  in  the  matter  of 
earliness  by  so  doing.  The  tubers  should,  however,  have  been 
arranged  thinly  in  boxes  to  sprout  before  this,  .so  that  the  .shoots 
may  be  short  and  sturdy.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  planting 
Potatoes  is  to  do  so  in  drills  drawn  4in  deep.  The  distance 
between  the  drills  must  vary  according  to  the  .strength  and 
vigour  of  the  haulm  of  the  different  varieties.  Early  short 
haulmed  varieties  do  not  need  a  greater  distance  than  2ft 
between  the  drills,  the  tubers  being  a  foot  apart.  Some  of  the 
more  vigorous  midseason  varieties  will  require  27in  to  30in,  the 
tubers  having  15in  between  them.  The  still  stronger  growing 
types  may  need  3ft  between  the  rows,  the  tubers  being  placed 
18in  apart.  In  exceptional  cases,  as  for  instance,  when  winter 
green  crops  are  grown  between  the  rows,  wider  distances  iliay  be 
allowed,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  give  them  ample  room.  In  grow¬ 
ing,  too,  for  exhibition,  the  rows  must  not  be  crowded.  The 
size  of  the  tubers  of  .seed  Potatoes  should,  as  a  rule,  be  medium. 
Very  small  or  very  large  tubers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  good 
results.  Large  tubers  may  be  cut  into  sections,  each  having  a 
good  eye  attached.  It  is  not  de.sirable  to  plant  cut  tubers  im¬ 
mediately.  The  .surface  .should  be  dry,  and  to  aid  it  in  doing  so 
dust  w'ith  powdered  lime. 

TOMATOES. — Seedling  plants  from  early  sowings  may  be 
pricked  out  to  strengthen,  or,  if  large  enough,  placed  at  once 
in  small  pots.  Sink  the  stems  low,  as  they  will  form  roots,  and 
thereby  quickly  enlarge  the  plants.  Place  in  a  light,  w’arm  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  glass,  watering  but  moderately.  Pot  on  well- 
rooted  plants  from  small  pots  into  larger,  affording  them  a 
fairly  substantial  compost.  Early  plants  in  a  warm  house  are 
developing  strong  .stems  and  showing  flower  trusses.  Aid  the 
setting  of  the  blooms  by  gently  shaking  them  daily.  Give  a 
warm  top-dres.sing  to  the  roots  when  fruit  has  set.  If  more 
space  is  available  in  a  heated  structure,  place  out  more  strong 
plants  either  in  limited  border  space  or  in  pots.  A  further  sow’- 
ing  of  seed  may  be  made  to  provide  successional  plants  for  cul¬ 
ture  in  ordinary  greenhouses  and  cold  structures.  Seed  will 
germinate  freely  now  in  a  temperature  of  55deg. 

ONIONS  IN  BOXES. — Onions  .sown  early  and  thinly  in  boxes 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  still  keeping  them  growing 
steadily,  so  that  they  will  be  of  fair  size  to  plant  out  permanently 
in  April. 

AUTUMN  SOWN  ONIONS. — The  first  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  be  taken  to  plant  out  from  the  seed  rows.  A  piece 
of  rich  ground  should  be  chosen.  Plant  in  rows  1ft  apart  and 
9in  between  the  plants,  this  giving  ample  room  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  bulbs.  Make  the  holes  deep  enough  for  admitting 
the  roots  straight  down,  not,  however,  burying  the  bulb  below 
the  surface. 

CELERY  SEEDLINGS. — Seedlings  in  boxes  or  pans  require 
to  have  a  light,  airy  position  near  the  gla.ss  in  order  to  prevent 
them  drawing  and  lengthening  out  to  an  'undue  extent.  This 
is  all  the  more  necessary  if  the  seed  has  been  rather  thickly 
sown.  Make  a  further  sowing,  scattering  the  seed  thinly  and 
covering  lightly. 

ARTICHOKES. — Jerusalem  Artichoke  {ubers  should  be 
planted  out.  This  crop  pays  for  good  culture.  Select  a  rich, 
open  piece  of  ground  and  plant  in  row's  2ft  apart.  The  tubers, 
which  should  be  of  medium  size,  may  be  placed  15in  apart.  The 
white  Artichoke  is  a  good  addition  to  the  purple  variety. — - 
East  Kent. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

GRAFTING  RHODODENDRONS  (F.  T.).— The  usual  plan 
is  to  have  the  seedling  .stocks  in  pots,  and  graft  them  either  at  the 
present  time  in  heated  pits  or  in  August  in  cold  frames,  or  in¬ 
arching  may  be  done  in  September  in  the  open  air. 

TRANSPLANTING  BOX  EDGING  (H.  B.).— Just  as  fresh 
grow  th  is  commencing  in  the  spring  is  a  good  time  for  replanting 
Box  edging.  This  is  usually  about  the  latter  end  of  the  present 
month  or  the  beginning  of  7\pril,  according  to  the  .season  and 
district.  You  may  cut  the  dead  wood  from  your  Roses  at  any 
time  now. 

REPOTTING  HARFSFOOT  FERN  (J.).— Two-thirds  of  turfy 
peat,  one-third  of  turfy  loam,  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  broken 
charcoal,  w'ill  form  a  .suitable  compost.  Drain  the  pots  thoroughly, 
and  see  that  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  now  growing  is  not 
dry  when  removed.  Tow'ards  the  end  of  the  present  .month,  or 
when  fresh  growth  is  commencing,  is  the  proper  time  for  potting.. 

PLAN  OF  AN  ITALIAN  FLOWER  GARDEN  (C.  C.).— You 
could  gain  suggestions,  doubtless,  through  the  pages  of  such  a 
publication  as  “  Country  Life,”  which  often  illustrates  the 
features  of  the  mo.st  renowned  IBritish  gardens.  Or  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  garden  designer,  such  a.s  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner  7,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.,  whoi  w  ould  probably  forward  a  plan  at  a 
small  cost.  We  have  nO'  prepared  plan  by  u.s. 

A  GOOD  LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. — The  following  letter 
is  of  intere.st: — “  I  am  sending  a  few'  of  my  late  Chrj’.santhemums 
of  the  variety  Mrs.  Barkley,  which  appears  to  be  a  good  late  sort, 
and  I  think  the  blooms  very  good  for  so  late  in  the  season.  I  have 
some  more  good  buds,  which  will  not  be  full  out  for  fourteen  days 
yet.  I  have  only  just  finished  cutting  that  useful  variety — 
Golden  Gate.  If  you  think  these  few  lines  are  any  use  to  you 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them. — J.  Creed,  Gardener  to  J.  D. 
Sandars,  Esq.,  North  Sand.sfield,  Gainsborough.” 

[Brightly  coloured,  well  filled,  fresh-looking  flowers,  and  un- 
u.sually  late. — Ed.] 

DISBUDDING  VINES  (J.  M.  B.).— You  pruned  your  Vines 
cm'rectly,  and  you  are  adopting  a  wise  course  by  deciding  to  have 
the  lateral  grow'ths  thinly  disposed  on  the  main  rods.  Oyer- 
crow’ding  of  the  spurs  and  laterals  is  a  fertile  source  of  small  im¬ 
perfect  foliage  and  small  fruit.  With  the  Vines  4ft  apart  and 
their  growth  vigorous  we  .should  have  the  laterals  about  18in 
apart  on  each  side  of  the  rod,  an  inch  more  or  less  not  being  im¬ 
portant.  We  should  not,  however,  disbud  the  young  Vines  at 
once  to  the  extent  indicated,  a.s  an  accident  is  ahvays  liable  to 
occur  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  to  lose  a  lateral  after 
the 'final  disbudding  would  leave  a  gap  that  would  not  be  ea.sily 
filled  afterwards.  The  laterals  may  be  left  for  a  time  at  9in 
apart,  indeed,  during  the  present  season,  letting  them  make  all 
the  growth  possible  w  ithout  overcrowding,  as  this  will  encourage 
root-action.  You  may  remove  the  superfluous  laterals  at  any 
time  when  there  are  signs  of  overcrow'ding,  or  in  the  autumn. 

SEA  GULLS  IN  GARDENS  (Heather  Bell).— Although  the 
narrative  of  your  bird  i.s  interesting  the  great  pressure  upon  our 
space  prevents  us  publishing  it.  We  have  had  long  experience  of 
the  utility  of  gulls  in  gardens,  as  they  devour  worms,  slugs, 
grubs,  and  insects  with  avidity.  The  birds  also  become  very 
tame,  and  attach  themselves  to  those  who  feed  them,  for  they 
require  feeding  during  very  dry  w'eather  in  summer,  and  espe¬ 
cially  during  severe  weather  in  winter.  When  the  frost  is  very- 
intense  it  is  desirable  to  afford  them  some  shelter.  We  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  one  of  the  few  “homes  of  the  gulls”  in 
England.  The  birds  arrive  in  early  spring,  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
margin  of  a  secluded  piece  of  water,  rear  their  young,  then 
migrate  to  the  sea,  living  on  fish  during  the  winter.  In  the 
breeding  ground  to  which  we  allude  there  are  countles,s  thousand.s 
of  these  pretty  birds  (the  black- headed  gull),  and  they  are  of 
great  benefit  to  the  district,  as  for  some  miles  around  they  are  in 
every  field  in  which  ploughing  is  being  done,  every  furrow  being 
crowded  with  them  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ploughman  s  heels. 
From  these  fields  they  must  take  millions  of  grubs  and  insects. 
When  kept  in  gardens  they  search  diligently  after  similar  food, 
and  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  any  crops.  Suitable 
food  for  the  birds  during  winter  is  raw  liver,  and  scraps  of  refuse 
meat  of  almost  any  kind. 
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APPLE  TREES  FOR  CENTRAL  AFRICA  (S.  W.).— A  full 
reply  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

ADDRESSES  OF  SECRETARIES  OF  OARDENING 
CHARITIES  (F.  F.). — They  are  given  on  this  page. 

MARKET  PRICES. — The  folloving  alterations  upon  oiu 
average  w  holesale  i^rices  printed  last  veek  are  neces.sary  — 
Crapes,  .Micantes,  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  lb  ;  Cucumbers,  6s.  to  8s.  pet- 
dozen ;  ('abbage  Lettuces,  per  dozen,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  ;  forced  Mush¬ 
rooms,  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb;  Gardenias,  3s.  to  os;  per  doz ;  Lilium 
Harrisi,  3s.  to  4s.  ;  Paper- vdiite  Narciss,  2s.  to  2s.  Cd.  per 
dozen,;.  Grand  Prime  Narciss,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

•  TR.tNSPLANTING  C'ARNATIONS  (N.  N.). — If  you  require 
a  mass  of  flo-trers  for  cutting  the  plants  may  bloom  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  position.  If  yon  wish  to  have  them  distributed  in  your 
borders  you  can  take  out  every  alternate  plant  from  the  beds, 
retaining  as  much  soil  about  the  roots  as  possible,  and  replant 
carefully  at  any  time  during  the  present  month  when  the 
weather  and  soil  are  favourable.  If  the  plants  are  not  i-emoved 
they  will  not  need  top-dressing,  but  if  a  portion  of  them  are  taken 
from  the  bed  the  spaces  they  occupied  should  be  covered  with 
fi'esh  soil  and  manure. 

APPLES  FOR  SUCCESSION  (J.  S.).— It  is  impossible  for 
■us  to  place  the  varieties  you  have  named  in  the  order  of  merit,  as 
alUof  them  cannot  be  judged  by  any  one  .standard.  Each  have 
qualities  of  their  own.  and  all  the  varieties  are  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  suitable  for  your  district.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
arrange  them  in  the  order  of  merit  we  will  place  them  soinewhat 
in  the  order  of  ripening.  Dessert :  Irish  Peach,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Kitchen:  Lord  Suffield,  Kes¬ 
wick  Codlin,  Cellini,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner’s  King,  and 
Dumelow’s  Seedling;  but  the  two  latter  are  practically  in  use 
during  the  same  period.  As  a  rule  Apples  are  better  adapted 
to  the  bush  than  the  pyramid  mode  of  training. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (F.  L.). — 1,  Lonicera  Standislii ;  2.  Primus  triloba  ; 
3.  Primus  Davidiana  ;  4,  Iris  reticulata  var.  Krmlagi.  (N.  F.). — 1, 
Selaginella  atro-i  iridis ;  2,  cuspiclata ;  3,  granclis ;  4,  iSIartensi ;  5, 
caulescens.  (.J.  .J.). — 1.  Phaius  Normani ;  2,  P.  simulans. 

- - - ■ 

Gardeners’  Provident  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  In,stitution. — Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  .1.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins.  9,  Martindalc  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.Brian  Wynne, 
8,  Danes  Inn  Strand.  London,  W.C. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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8.S.E. 

42-5 

41-7 
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34-3 

0-35 
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44-5 

45-9 

28  0  . 

Tuesday...  3 

W.N.W. 

43-4 

41-8 

47-6 

42-1 

0-02 

42-6 

44-3 

45-8 

39-8 

Wed’sday  4 

S.W. 

45-6 

43-5 

54-6 

33-4 

0-08 

42-1 

44-3 

45-8 

20-4 

Thursday  5 

S.W. 
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Saturday  7 

S.W. 

42-9 
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36-3 

0-23 

42-8 

44-6 

45-8 

26-4 

Meaks  ... 

43-4 

41-6 

1 

49-4 

37-1 
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1-06 

42  8 

44-5 

45  8 

28-6 

tVind  and  rain  have  been  the  prevailing  features  of  the  past  week 
with  sun  on  one  or  two  days. 


The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  the 
11)03  edition  of  ‘‘The  Advertiser’s  A  B  C;  The  Standard  Adver¬ 
tisement  Press  Dh-ectory,”  published  by  Messrs.  T.  B.  Browne, 
Limited,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  London,  E.C. 


Echoes  from  the  Shire  Horse  Show. 


W^ith  a  total  entry  of  680,  this  year’s  show  was  sure  to 
be  a  success  ;  but  there  ivere  a  few  prophets  of  evil  who 
foresaw  a  falling  oft'  in  quality,  especially  in  some  of  the 
younger  classes.  These  expectations  were  completely 
falsified,  for  we  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  finer  all 
round  exhibition  of  heavy  horses.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Shire  Horse  Society,  before  its  influence  had  been  felt  in 
improving  the  shape  and  soundness  of  the  heavy  sires  which 
travelled  the  country,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fear  that  in 
insisting  on  soundness  and  activity  there  ivas  a  danger  of 
sacrificing  weight.  Certainly  some  years  ago  many  of  the 
horses  travelling  lacked  size.  We  think  that  this  year’s 
show  gave  conclusive  evidence  that  there  are  plenty  of 
animals  which  are  not  only  good,  but  big  and  heavy.  A 
good  big  one  will  always  beat  a  good  little  one,  and  in  all 
those  classes  where  there  is  no  limit  as  to  height,  ex¬ 
hibitors  have  long  since  tired  of  paying  the  expense  of 
entering  undersized  animals,  however  perfect  they  might  be. 

Motor  cars  have  not  yet  ruined  the  trade  for  big  geld¬ 
ings,  and  we  have  some  doubt  whether  they  ever  will. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  argument  and  disputation  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  decision  wdiich  gave  the  champion¬ 
ship  to  Stroxton  Tom  for  the  second  time.  A  very  strong 
section  favoured  Birdsall  Menestral,  and  partizanship  ran 
so  high  as  to  revive  memories  of  Hackney  shows.  We  can 
congratulate  Messrs.  Forshaw  heartily  on  the  success  of 
their  horse,  for  it  was  a  great  triumplr  for  both  the  horse 
and  his  owners  to  come  out  in  such  grand  style  at  his  age. 
We  want  horses  which  can  stand  wear  and  tear,  and  one 
which  has  seen  his  best  day  before  he  is  six  years  old  is  of 
no  use  to  either  breeder  or  farmei*.  We  want  horses  that 
are  sound  and  will  keep  so.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Lord 
Rothschild’s  horse  will  be  in  sound  condition  in  ten  years 
time,  and  we  hope  he  may.  We  strongly  support  the  judges 
on  this  question.  For  another  disputed  decision  of  which 
Messrs.  Forshaw  also  got  the  advantage  there  may  have 
been  more  cause,  for  we  imagine  Fledboro  Minor  would  not 
often  beat  Blaisden  Conqueror.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  them  meet  again. 

Four-year-old  stallions  were  a  very  even  and  good  lot, 
and  about  the  best  class  in  the  show.  These  fine  horses 
should  make  their  mark  on  next  season’s  crop  of  foals. 
The  champion  mare.  Solace,  was  aptly  named  for  the 
occasion,  for  her  success  would  be  some  compensation  to 
Lord  Rothschild  for  the  defeat  of  her  stable  companion 
amongst  the  horses.  The  breeder’s  medal,  too,  would  be 
a  solace  to  His  Majesty  for  having  parfted  with  a  future 
champion. 

The  attendance  was  very  good,  and  no  doubt  the  Shire 
Horse  Show  is  becoming  year  by  year  more  favoured  by 
farmers  generally  as  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  trip  to  town. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Farmer.-s  about  here  have  been  provided  with  a  surprise  packet 
in  the  way  of  .stackyards  to  mend.  Straw  .stacks  have  suffered 
very  severely,  some  being  half  blown  away,  and  horse  rakes  have 
been  brought  out  to  rake  up  the  loose  straw  in  the  grass  fields  to 
leeward.  We  hear  of  a  stack  of  Tares  being  removed  bodily. 
The  gales  have  brought  some  rain  with  them,  and  there  is  a 
lull  in  corn  drillings.  The  rain  will  do  much  good  and  no  harm 
if  we  are  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  resume  sowing  operations. 

We  have  plenty  of  manure  ready  for  carting  out,  so  the 
horses  will  not  be  idle,  but  the  muck  has  to  be  put  in  heap, 
which  is  always  somewhat  wasteful.  When  the  field  lies  a  good 
mile  from  the  preniises,  however,  it  is  a  boon  at  Swede  sowing 
time  to  have  the  muck  in  the  field  and  not  a  mile  away. 

A  correspondent  from  Switzerland  tells  us  that  the  farmers 
there  place  their  manure  heaps  over  large  tanks,  into  which 
they  drain,  and  when  the  manure  becomes  too  dry  the  sewage 
is  pumped  up  and  iroured  over  it.  Too  much  trouble  for  British 
farmers  this! 
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Of  FinestSelectedStrains 
AND  Tested 'Growth 


DICKSONS 


ROYAL  SEED  OIjrOTrn 
WAREHOUSES,  lintol  tK 


T>EGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. -Large,  ereot- 

-LF  flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3  ;  100,  12/-.  Doubles  same 

gr.Mi;,.  a,""-’- 

1>R0TECT  YOUR  G ARD E N  S.— Garden 

-A.  Netting,  small  mesh,  will  keep  off  the  smallest  birds  • 
35  sq.  yds.  for  1/- ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers  • 
sent  any  width;  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5/-;  as 
supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens ;  commoner  netting  at  50 
sq.  yards  for  1/-.  Cash  returned  if  not  approved  of.— 
H.  J.  OASSON,  Garden  Net  Works,  Rye. _ 

fTTHE  GARDEN  MANUAL  ;  for  the  Cnltivatioi 

A  and  Operations  required  for  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
Garten,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 

Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editor!- 
ana  Contributors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Revised 
Edition  now  ready.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  1/6;  post 
free,  1/9.  •,*  44,000  of  previous  editions  already  sold.— 

Ottloa !  151.  Mitre  CoaitT  Chambehs.  fleet  Street,  K.C. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
"  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  bj 
■“^^ng  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted,' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 

No.  1186 — VoL.  XLVI..  Third  Serib.s 


BARRS  DWARF  EARLY  "HERALD’’  MARROWFAT 
PEA,  a  very  valuable  Pea,  coming  in  with  IVilliam  the  First 
and  other  earliest  round  Peas;  and  bearing  a  profusion  of 
large,  well-filled  pods,  containing  eight  to  ten  Peas  of  rich, 
<le  icious  flavour;  sturdy  branching  habit,  he'ght  10  to  12 
*"<d»es.  Per  quart,  3/6 ;  per  pint,  2  -. 

BARR  S  THICK-FLESHED  TOMATO,  surpassing  all 
Tomatoes  in  depth  of  fruit,  solidity  of  flesh,  and  heavy 
cropping  qualities;  the  fruit  is  large,  smooth,  and  blight 
scarlet.  Per  packet,  1/-. 

BARRS  “LONG-KEEPER”  ONION,  a  very  fine  selection 
of  .semi-flat  brown  Spanish  Onion,  of  large  size,  mild  flavour, 
and  a  grand  keeper.  Per  ounce,  1/6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 

BARR’S  "PARAGON”  CABBAGE  LEITUCE,  the  best 
of  all  Cabbage  Lettuces,  having  light  green,  smooth, 
succulent  leaves  and  a  firm  heart,  sweet  and  tender.  It  can 
he  had  in  use  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn. 

Per  ounce,  2/6  ;  per  packet,  1/-. 

BARR'S  "CHAMPION  SOLID  WHITE”  CELERY.— 
Award  of  Merit,  li.H.S,  Very  solid  andsweet,  andremaining 
longer  in  condition  than  other  white  Celeries.  . 

Per  packet,  1/- and  2  6. 

BARRS  "AUTUMN  EXHIBITION”  CABBAGE,  a  tine 
Cabbage,  of  me  lium  size,  forming  handsome  solid  conical 
heads,  ready  for  use  in  September. 

DuoD-c  Per  ounce,  1/6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 

BARR  S  COYENT  GARDEN  BEET,”  a  very  fine  variety, 
with  compact  top  and  medium-sized  roots,  having  a  dark 
crimson  flesh  of  fine  flavour.  Perounce,  1  3;  per  packet,  6d. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  I 
best  Vegetables  and  the  moat  beautiful  Flowers  for' 
Garden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,' 
found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
tiKliibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

UHlin  Ob  OUniOf  Covent  Carden,  LONDON. 

Nurseries:  Long  Ditton,  near  Surbiton,  turrey. 

VERY  SUPERIOR 

Dwarf  Everg^reen 

GRASSES, 

For  Lawns.  Croquet,  and  Tennis  Grounds, 
Cricket  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  &c, 

AL.SO  MOST 

Reliable  Lawn  Manures. 

Priced  Circulars  Post  Free  on  Application. 


r  CLIBRANS  ^ 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREE5&5HRUB5 

BS”  Prices  are  for  Our  Selection  Only. 
.SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  OF 

DECIDUOUS  AND  FLOWERING  TREES. 

12  Fine  distinct  kinds . 12/-,  larger  18/- 

50  Fine  Trees,  in  25  distinct  sorts  ..  40/-,  larger  50/- 

6  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  9/-,  larger  15/- 
9  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  12/6,  larger  18/6 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  OF 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

6  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  6  sort.^*, 

4/6,  6/-,  9/-,  or  12/- 

12  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  12  sort.s, 

9/-,  12/-,  18/-,  or  24,- 
60  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  25  sorts, 

42/-.  63/-,  81/-,  or  100/- 
6  Distinct  and  lovely  Deciduous  Floweiing  Shrubs, 

in  6  sorts  . 3/-,  6/-,  9/-,  or  12/- 

12  Distinct  and  lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs, 
in  12  sorts  ..  ..  6/-,  P/-,  12/-,  18/- or  24/- 

50  Distinct  and  lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs. 

in  25  or  50  sorts  ..  21-,  31/6,  42/-,  or  63/- 

100  Flowering  Deciduous  Shrubs,  in  25  to  50  sorts, 

42/-.  f3/-.  84/-,  or  100/'- 

CLIBRANS 

SELECT  ROSES. 

OUR  ROSE.S,  grown  in  a  cool  northern  climate, 
invariably  give  the  ulmos’’  satisfaction  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  We  make  Rose  growing  a  special  feature. 

Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  in  choice  variety,  5/-  to 
9/-  per  doz.  ;  40/-  to  65/-  per  100.  Extra  strong,  in 
pots  for  forcing,  2/-  to  .3/6  each  ;  18/-  to  36/- per  cloz. 
Moss  Roses,  in  lovely  variety,  0/-  per  doz.  ;  it'j- 100. 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  in  choice  and  beautiful  sorts, 
12/-  per  uoz  In  pots,  15/-  per  doz. 

Noisettes,  in  finest  variety.  10/-  and  12/-  per  doz. 

China  Boses,  in  select  sorts,  5/-  and  6/-  per  doz. 
Polyantha  Roses,  six  lovely  sorts,  5/-. 

China  and  Bourbon  Hybrids,  in  fine  variety,  6/-  doz. 
Climbing  Roses,  in  fine  variety,  9/-  and  12/- "per  doz. 
Penzance  Briars,  a  comparatively  nsw,  but  very 
beautiful  class  of  Rose,  9/-  to  18/-  per  doz. 

Species  of  Roses.— The  e  have  now  attained  a  remark¬ 
able  popularity,  particularly  for  planting  in  the 
VVild  Garden.  We  grow  all  the  most  suitable,  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  Catalogue. 
Above  prices  are  for  our  selection  only,  and  are 
carriage  paid  to  customers’  nearest  railway  station. 

CLIBRANS 

SPECIMEN  HOLLIES. 

WE  hold  what  is,  perhap.»,  the  fiuist  stock  in  the 
country  of  specimen  Hollies.  Perfect  in  shape, 
well  furnished  with  foliage,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 

Ilex  Aqulfollum.— Grand  plants,  splendidly  furnished, 
6ft.  to  9ft.,  8/- to  15/.  each;  90/-  to  170/- per  doz. 
A  few  extra  large  specimens,  price  on  application. 
,,  Aq.  altaclarense.— An  effective,  very  hardy  smoke- 
resisting  variety,  splendid  specimens,  6ft.  to  7ft.  in 
height,  12/6  to  15/-  each  ;  140/-  to  170/-  per  doz. 
Extra  fine,  21/-  to  4?/-  each. 

,,  Aq.  argentea  elegantisslma.  —  A  very  orna¬ 
mental,  silvery-leaved  variety,  grand  specimens, 
6ft.  to  7ft.,  21/-  each. 

.,  Aq.  HodginslL— A  grand,  vigorous,  smoke-resist¬ 
ing  variety,  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Hollies, 
4fr.  to  5ft.,  '7/6  to  10/6  each  ;  84/-  to  120/-  per  doz. 
We  have  a  limited  number  of  extra  fine,  broad, 
and  heavy  plants  of  this  height,  splendidly 
furnLshed,  at  12/6  and  16/-  each  ;  5ft.  to  6ft.,  at 
10/6  and  12,6  each,  120/-  and  144/-  per  doz.  ;  6ft.  to 
7ft.,  1.5/- and  18/- each.  Larger  speeimens,  21/- to 
..~63,/-  each. 

We  shall  be  happi/  to  forward  Photcgraphs  of 

Specimen  lloliies  in  our  Nurseries,  to  intendinej 
Purchasers.  Special  Prices  for  Ijarge  Quantities. 

Full  parliculM’s  of  the  above,  and  all  other 
varieties  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Fruits, 
are  contained  in 

OUR  TREE  AND  SHRUB  LIST, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  MANCHESTER 
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The  Early  Primrose. 

HEN  Chaucer  described  the  car¬ 
penter’s  charming  young  wife 
as  a  “  Primerole,”  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
only  usiug  another  and  an 
earlier  way  of  calling  her  a 
"  Daisy  ”  ;  for  about  that  time  the 
latter  flower  was  not  uncommonly 
called  a  Primrose.  And  were  we  to 
search  a  few  centuries  backwards  we  should 
find  the  Primrose  masquerading  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  still  other  flowers,  and  go  much 
disguised  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  it  from  several  others.  Even  as 
Primula  we  cannot  be  sure  we  are  on  the  track 
of  the  Primrose.  That  and  the  Cowslip  were 
at  an  early  date  recognised  as  possessing  a 
fellowship  in  common ;  and  as  the  leaves 
favoured  somewhat  those  of  the  Mullein,  we 
are  pretty  sure  that  we  are  on  the  track  of  at 
least  the  latter  when  Verbasculum  or  Petty 
Mullein  is  mentioned.  It  is  also  the  Herba 
Saucti  Petri,  Herb  Peter  and  St.  Peter’s  Wort ; 
Herba  Paralisi,  Spinewort,  or  merely  Paralysis, 
of  which  Paigles  may  or  may  not  be  a  colloquial 
form. 

The  common  Primrose,  too,  is  occasionally 
discovered  as  Paralysis,  or  Palsy-wort,  because 
the  great  specific  for  palsy  was  found  in  these 
two  herbs.  From  the  peculiar  affection  of  the 
joints  called  arthritica,  the  Primrose  was  also 
called  by  that  name,  and  on  account  of  its 
being  one  of  three  specifics  for  the  disease. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  wonderful  that  Prim¬ 
roses  and  Cowslips  should  occasionally  be 
confounded  together  as  one  plant,  as  in  the 
lines  in  “  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
“Primrose,  firstborn  child  of  Ver,  with  her 
bells  dim’’— which  clearly  apply  to  the  Cow¬ 
slip,  and  are  difficult  to  assign  to  Shakespeare, 
who  in  other  places  describes  the  Primrose 
with  so  great  felicity.  It  is  to  his  pen  we  are 
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indebted  for  the  fact  that  Primroses,  along  with  Violets  and 
Camomile,  were  planted  on  seats  or  banks — “  Witness  the 
Primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie.” 

Gerarde  describes  Primroses  in  the  chapter  on  Cowslips, 
and  seems  to  have  thought  the  last-named  the  more  im¬ 
portant  flower.  At  that  early  date  the  double  white  form 
of  the  Primrose  was  already  a  garden  plant.  Of  Cowslips 
he  indicates  the  foim  “  Two  in  a  hose  ”  (or  “  Hose-in-hose,” 
as  we  now  call  them),  and  also  one  “  lately  come  into  our 
gardens,  whose  flowers  are  curled  and  wrinkled  after  a  most 
strange  manner,  which  our  women  have  named  Jack-a-napes 
on  horsebacke.”  This  name  is  derived,  curiously  enough, 
from  an  old  playing  card,  one  of  these  having  been  called 
Jack-a-napes.  A  popular  variety  must  have  been  that 
called  the  green  Primrose.  It  is  fully  described  by  Parkin¬ 
son,  as  also  its  double  form.  Spenser  mentions  the  flower 
in  the  lines. 

Upon  her  head  a  Cromosin  coronet, 

With  Dainaske  Roses  and  Daffadillies  set. 

Bay  leaves  betweene, 

And  Primroses  grecne. 

Embellish  the  sweete  Violet. 

There  were  also  green  Cowslips,  and  while  Tusser  com¬ 
mends  “  Paggles  greene  and  yellow  for  windows  and  pots,” 
Primroses  are  found  only  among  herbs  for  the  kitchen. 
These  old-fashioned  folks  had  indeed  a  strange  liking  for 
sweet  scented  flowers,  e.g.,  Gilliflowers,  Violets,  and  Prim¬ 
roses,  the  commonest  method  of  using  them  being  as  pre¬ 
serves,  which  lasted  the  year  round,  and  were  eaten  daily 
as  salads. 

As  flowers  they  were  so  much  improved  by  1629  that 
Parkinson  could  write  of  them  :  “  We  have  so  great  variety 
of  Primroses  and  Cowslips  of  our  owne  countrey  breeding 
that  strangers,  being  much  delighted  with  them,  have  beene 
often  furnished  into  divers  countries,  to  their  good  content.” 
But  it  is  not  till  1665,  when  that  delightful  old  florist,  John 
Rea,  who  had  devoted  “fourty  years”  to  that  lovely  re¬ 
creation,  gardening,  wrote  of  the  plants  he  loved,  that  we 
find  any  great  variety,  and  these,  as  he  assures  us,  were 
all  introductions  from  the  continent. 

In  single  varieties  he  mentions  “  the  red,  there  being 
the  greatest  diversities  of  reds,  some  deeper  and  others 
lighter,  from  blond  red  to  pale  Pink  colour.”  Others  com¬ 
prised  a  “  blewish  Rose  colour,  brick  colour,  Dore  colour, 
others  of  the  colour  of  an  old  Buff  coat,  and  some  hair 
colovir.”  Two  possessed  names,  viz.,  “  The  fair  red  Prim¬ 
rose,”  shining  velvet  colour,  and  “  The  Scarlet  Primrose,” 
bright  scarlet.  Doubles  were  as  yet  uncommon,  the  double 
red  the  rarest  of  all  kinds.  It  was  as  large  as  the  common 
pale  yellow,  but  so  rare  that  Rea  himself  had  never  seen 
it,  and  we  can  well  imagine  how  the  old  man  would  long  to 
gain  possession  of  so  coveted  a  novelty.  Of  Cowslips  and 
Oxlips  there  were  also  a  great  variety ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  could  not  have  been  much  earlier  than  about  this 
date  that  any  great  variety  of  colour  in  Primroses  were 
known  in  England. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  improvement  for 
many  years  afterwards.  So  late  as  Miller’s  time,  a  hundred 
years  later,  he  knew  only  the  double  yellow,  white,  and  red, 
with  a  variety  of  single  forms.  The  latter,  indeed,  were 
very  largely  cultivated,  and  formed  one  of  the  flowers  used 
for  furnishing  wildernesses,  the  medium  of  wild  gardening 
when  George  I.  was  king  ;  when  Jemmy  Thomson  left  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  sing  in  the  seasons  “  of  yon  mingled  wilderness  of 
flowers,  the  Daisy,  Primrose,  Violet,  darkly  blue,  and  Poly¬ 
anthus  of  uuuumbered  dyes.”— R.  P.  Brotherston. 


Some  Spring-flowering  Crocuses. 


The  collection  of  spring  flowering  Crocus  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cxitbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nur.series,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  afforded  an  opportunity  for  select¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  varieties  in  their  sec¬ 
tions  of  colour.  The  collection  has  been  grown  in  pots  under 
glass,  and  the  conditions  of  culture  favoured  fine  development. 
They  served  to  recall  the  time,  now  some  forty  years  since,  when  ) 


a  show  of  early  flowering  bulbs  was  always  a  spring  fixture  with 
the  R.H.S.,  and  a  most  charming  exhibition  was  provided  in  the 
conservatory  at  South  Kensington.  Those  were  the  days  when 
Mr.  James  Cutbush  of  Highgate,  and  Mr.  William  Paul  of 
Waltham  Cross,  used  to  have  those  interesting  encounters  with 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and  when  these  popular  spring  flowers 
were  staged  characterised  by  the  highest  development.  It  was 
therefore  in  keeping  with  things  that  the  sons  of  one  of  the 
worthies  above-named  should  demonstrate  that  the  art  of  bulb 
culture  is  by  no  means  a  lost  one  at  Highgate'. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  persistence  of  some  of  the  popular 
varieties  of  Crocus.  C.  aureus,  the  large  yellow  Crocus,  ha.s  been 
in  cultivation  for  a  very  long  time.  It  was  being  grown  when 
the  last  century  was  young,  and  it  will  outlive  the  present  one. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  change  of  character ; 
call  the  yellow’  Crocus  by  what  name  you  w  ill,  it  Is  still  C.  aureus. 
In  the  early  fifties  attempts  were  made  to  produce  somei  new 
yellow  flowered  varieties,  and  they  appeared  in  catalogues  for  a 
time;  but  if  at  all  novel  they  did  not  pos.sess  lasting  qualities,, 
as  they  become  merged  in  the  common  yellow.  As  the  corms 
of  this  popular  sort  will  grow  to  a  very  large  .size,  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  on  the  part  of  those  who  supply  them  to  grade  them  into 
four  sizes,  viz.,  extra  size,  first  size,  second  size,  and  third  size, 
the  price  varying  accordingly ;  but  they  are  all  the  same  variety.. 
At  one  time  the  yellow  Crocus  was  somewhat  largely  grow’n  in- 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  for  sale  in  the  form  of  dry 
bulbs. 

Two  early  flowering  .species  may  be  mentioned  in  this  rela¬ 
tion  ;  one  is  the  yellow’  C.  susianus,  w’hich  is  to  be  found  in  cata¬ 
logues  under  the  name  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  blooms  freely,  and 
its  yellow  blos.soms  arei  reticulated  w’ith  dark  lines  on  the  ex¬ 
terior,  and  .is  known  as  C.  reticulatus  by  .some.  With  it  blooms 
C.  biflorus,  known  as  the  Scotch  tDrocus,  and  w’ith  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  slightly  precedes  C.  aureus  in  flowering.  But  these  two- 
early  flowering  species  are  not  so  largely  imported  from  Holland 
as  they  used  to  be.  They  both  have  peculiar  shaped  bulbs,  and 
can  be  readily  di.stinguished  in  a  dry  state.  C.  aureus,  the 
common  yellow  Crocus,  is  the  earliest  of  the  popular  -flow’ering 
varietias  to  bloom. 

Of  the  white  varieties  in  the  Highgate  collection,  I  thought 
Queen  of  Whites  the  finest;  compared  with  Mont  Blanc,  which 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the'  finest  white  variety,  it  appeared  to 
be  both  larger  and  purer.  They  are  both  very  fine.  Grand 
Conquereur  appeared  tb  be  remarkably  free  of  bloom,  even  for 
a  Crocus ;  it  comes  near  to  Mont  Blanc.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  pure 
in  the  blossoms,  but  rather  smaller  than  some ;  Caroline  Chis¬ 
holm  is  a  small  free  flowering,  but  old  w’hite  Crocus,  having  the 
peculiarity  of  throwing  its  orange  stamens  w’ell  above  its  snowy 
blossoms'. 

We  are  yet  in  want  of  a  thoroughly  good  and  distinctly  blue 
Crocus ;  the  blue  of  Scilla  siberica  is  what  is  required ;  violet 
and  lilac,  both  more  or  less  deeply  shaded,  are  the  prevailing 
tints  of  our  blue  Crocus.  Tlie  finest  blue  in  regard  to  size  and 
form  in  the  Highgate  collection  was  Purpureus  grandiflorus, 
in  colour  pale  violet-purple.  There  appears  to  be  a.  spurious 
form  of  this  variety  in  cultivation,  so  purchasers  should  stipu¬ 
late  when  they  order  it  that  they  have  it  true  to  character.  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  like  it,  but  as  shown,  appeared  to  be  smaller  in  size. 
Othello  w’as  the  darkest  in  colour  on  the  exterior,  but  lacked  the 
size  of  the  two  iDreceding  varieties.  Baron  de  Brunnow’  is  of  a 
rather  paler  violet  tint,  and  pleasing  in  colour.  King  of  the 
Blues  appears  to  be  distanced  by  both  Purpureus  grandifloru.s- 
and  Mr.  Thackeray.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  blue  edged  with  w’hite,  is  an 
old  but  distinct  Crocus.  I  have  at  times  seen  it  much  more 
deeply  edged  w’ith  white  than  the  form  shown  in  Messrs.  Cht- 
bush  and  Sons’  collection.  Dandy,  in  the  same  way,  did  not 
differ  from  it. 

The  striped  varieties  may,  for  the  .sake  of  convenience,  be 
grouped  into  two'  sections,  viz.,  dark  .striped  and  light  striped, 
though,  in  some  soils,  the  two  nearly  approach  each  other.  The 
finest  striped  forms  at  thei  Drill  Hall  were  Garibaldi,  pale,  rather 
than  dark  striped,  of  large  globular  form,  flaked  and  pencilled 
with  violet;  La  Majesteuse,  marked  in  the  same  way,  was 
smaller ;  Lady  Stanhope  and  Madame  Mina,  are  two  attractive 
pale-striped  varieties;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  is.one  of  the  very  best 
for  planting  in  the  open  border  of  the  dark-striped  varieties. 
Pride  of  Albion  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  there  is  a  blue  form  of 
it  also.  The  old  Cloth  of  Silver  (C.  versicolor)  is  now'  but  little 
grown — it  is  not  so  free  of  bloom  as  some  of  the  striped  forms  of 
C.  vernu.s — but  a  little  earlier  to  flower.  Some  years  ago 
seedlings  from  this  .species  were  sent  to  this  country  more  or  less 
like  the  type,  but  they  made  no  position  for  thenifselves,  thoiigh. 
great  things  were  anticipated  of  some  of  them. 

Anyone  having  a  greenhouse,  even  if  unheated,  can  find  great 
delight  in  growing  a  collection  of  Crocuses  in  pots,  placing  six 
bulbs  in  a  4in  or  5in  pot.  The  cost  of  a  collection  is  but  .sanall. 
They  can  be  potted  during  October  in  good  soil,  and  then  left  tO' 
take  their  chance.  I  have  in  this  way  grow'ii  a  small  collection, 
and  find  them  full  of  interest.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
colour,  a  fertiliser  is  found  helpful  in  imparting  size  and  finish  to 
the  blooms. — R.  Dean. 
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Dendrobium  Wiganiae  xanthochilum. 

The  illustration  of  this  beautiful  variety  of  D.  Wiganise  serves 
to  convey  an  impression  of  its  size  and  graceful  form.  The  variety 
flowers  most  freely  on  all  growths  of  the  previous  year.  These 
blossoms  are  soft  pale  yellow,  with  a  deeper  shade  of  colour  on  the 
lip,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  rich  purple-brown  throat  in  effec¬ 
tive  contrast  to  the  sepals  and  petals.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  meeting  on  February  10. 

The  Orchid  Review. 

This  illustrated  monthly  journal  of  Orchidology  contains  for 
March  calendarial  notes  and  numerous  separate  paragraphs  on 
species  and  hybrids.  It  is  obtainable  from  the  Editor,  Lawn 
Crescent,  Kew,  Surrey,  indce  6d. 

Use  of  Leaf  IJIouid  in  Orchid  Culture. 

M.  Lucien  Linden  writes  to  our  contemporary  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  leaf  mould  for  Orchids.  He  says :  “  I  thought 
it  right  last  year  to  utter,  through  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,” 
a  warning  against  the  employment  of  leaf  mould  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Orchids.  I  have  since  had  still  further  occasion  tO'  notice 
how  prejudicial  the  material  is, for  these  plants,  which  at  first 
seem  improved,  but  afterwai’ds  are  killed  by  it.  -You  would 
render  a  service  to  Orchid  growers  by  repeating  this  caution, 
using  my  name  in  connection  with  it  if  you  wish  to  do  so.” 

One  peculiarity  observed  when  Cattleyas  are  grown  in  leaf 
mould  is  that  most  of  the  roots  are  outside  the  pots,  which  seems 
quite  natural ;  bizt  a  few  go  through  the  compost,  and  these 
roots  are  thicker  and  stronger  than  those  roots  usually  found 
in  our  ordinary  compost.  A  New  York  grower,  who  has  grown 
Orchids'  for  forty  years,  has  made  a  few  trials  on  a  small  scale, 
and  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  result.  He  does  not  water  his 
Orchids  in  the  usual  manner,  but  has  a  spray  fixed  to  the  hose 
and  only  syringes  them  between  the  jjots.  Orchids  grown  in  leaf 
mould,  and  watered  in  this  manner,  can  scarcely  get  too  wet, 
if  only  a  little  care  is  exercised. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

If  we  except  the  popular  C.  cristata,  the  genus  Ccelogyne  is 
singularly  neglected  by  Orchid  growers ;  yet  there  are  many  very 
charming  species  that  may  well  be  added  to  collections.  Take 
the  beautiful  C.  pandurata,  for  instance,  and  in  very  few  flowers 
can  we  see  it  really  well  done,  while  many  modern  growers  do  not 
know  it  at  all.  Its  somewhat  straggling  habit  renders  frequent 
attention  to  the  compost  necessary,  as,  whatever  the  size  of  the 
receptacle  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  long  rhizomes  soon  push  out 
over  the  edge.  Long  rafts  of  teak  form  an  excellent  rooting 
medium,  equal  parts  of  sphagnum  and  peat  being  thinly  wired 
on  these  for  the  roots  to  take  hold  of. 

When  possible,  the  new  growth  shonld  be  so  directed  by  tying 
that  they  do  not  reach  the  sides.  A  cushion  of  compost  may  be 
placed  underneath  the  forming  pseudo-bulb,  and  this  will  ensure 
the  roots  from  the  rhizome  entering  it.  As  a  rule,  this  plant  is 
in  growth  for  at  least  nine  montlis'  out  of  the  year,  and  conse¬ 
quently  requires  much  root  moisture,  the  present  being  the 
time  to  increase  the  rather  limited  winter  supply,  and  also'  to 
assist  it  in  the  matter  of  compost  as  noted  above.  But  the  fact 
of  so  much  water  being  needed  must  not  induce  the  cultivator  to 
give  a  thick  compost,  for  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  roots  as  water, 
and  this  they  cannot  get  in  full  supplies  if  buried  underneath 
inches  of  compressible  material. 

The  more  tufted  habited  species  of  course  need  less  pot  room, 
and  a  rather  deeper  compost;  but  even  here  anything  like  stag¬ 
nation  in  the  passage  of  air  is  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  better  to 
water  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  allow  the  roots,  to  be  dry 
between  whiles,  than  to  water  once  a  zveek  and  have  them  always 
moist.  This,  then,  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  up  the 
compo,st.  As  a  general  rule,  Coelogynes  are  not  particularly  sub- 
ect  to  insect  attacks,  but  should  scale  or  other  pests  be  present 
ose  no  time  in  combating  their  attacks  by  the  usual  methods. 

Cattleyas  of  the  summer  and  autumn  flozvering  section  are 
moving,  but  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  them.  The  grozvth.s  zzdll 
be  stronger  and  moi’c  likely  to  flower  freely  in  a  mild,  airy  tem¬ 
perature  than  rushed  along  in  a  house  stifling  hot  and  reeking 
with  moisture,  and  although  the  spring  at  present  appears  for¬ 
ward  and  grozvthnnusually  active,  there  is  no  saying  hozv  soon 
wo  may  be  again  visited  zvith  cold  chilling  zvinds  or  frost;  conse¬ 
quently  the  old  adage,  “make  haste  slowly,”  may  be  kept  in 
mind  zz  ith  those  air  and  light  loving  Orchids. — H.  R.  R. 


Gesneras  from  Seeds. 


The  great  majority  of  grozvers  confine  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  increasing  their  stock  of  these  fine  zvinter-blooming 
plants  by  their  bulbous  or  rhizomatous  roots,  zvhich  in  some  kinds 
afford  ample  means,  because  of  their  freedom  of  formation. 
There  are  some,  however,  it  may  be  without  a  stock,  or,  having 
an  insufficient  number,  who  could  adopt  seed-raising  both  with 
interest  and  economy.  Interest  alzzays  centres  itself  in  seed¬ 
raising  because  of  the  possibilities  of  getting  something  fresh 
from  varieties  one  is  unaccustomed  to.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
stock  of  Gesneras  become  badly  infested  zvith  mealy  bug,  an 
insect  that  has  a  great  partiality  for  these  plants,  and  there  is 
always  a  difficulty  in  effectually  clearing  them  out  because  of 
the  delicate  nature  of  their  foliage.  They  secrete  themselves 
in  the  roots  in  their  dormant  state,  rendering  the  chances  of 
making  a  riddance  of  these  noxious  pests  still  more  uncertain. 

By  seed-raising  there  is  a  chance  of  procuring  an  untainted 
stock,  and  zvhich  can  be  maintained,  if  the  precaution  is  made 
of  keeping  them  free  from  infested  plants.  Many  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  one  or  tzzm  varieties  only,  and  haz^e  no  knozvledge  of 
the  several  others  of  varied  colours  easily  available.  From  a 
mixed  packet  of  a  good  strain  it  may  be  pos.sible  to  get  half  a 
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dozen  colours  more  or  less  distinct.  In  this  zvay  zve  had  a 
beautiful  golden  yellozv  develop  among  a  batch  of  plants  last 
year,  while  of  the  Zebrina  type  there  were  a  distinct  variation 
in  flower  characters.  The  old  G.  discolor,  zvith  its  crimson 
velvet  foliage,  did  not  make  its  appearance  among  our  stock 
of  seeds;  but  this  we  can  obtain  easily  enough  from  rootstocks. 
Once  a  supply  of  plants  are  obtained  from  this  or  any  other 
source,  it  is  easy  enough  to  maintain  it  by  natural  reproduction. 

They  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  raise  from  seeds,  though 
as  is  the  case  zvith  all  that  are  small  and  dust-like,  some  care 
and  patience  is  needful  in  dealing  zvith  them  in  their  early 
stages  of  progress.  Peat,  leaf  mould,  and  loam  in  about  equal 
proportions  afford  a  medium  that  may  bo  said  to  suit  them  in 
their  seedling  and  adult  stage,  reducing  it  into  small  particles 
for  the  seed  pan,  and  allowing  a  progressive  coarsencs.s  in  the 
material  as  their  needful  advance  dictate.  A  little  dried  cozv 
manure  is  advantageous  in  their  later  pottings.  To  keep  them 
sturdy  of  habit  it  is  advisable  to  place  them  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass,  but  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  If  allozved  to 
become  leggy,  or  drazvn,  their  heauty  is  in  a  largo  measure 
destroyed,  ^le  seed  should  be  sozzn  (juito  thinly,  and  not 
too  much  at  a  time.  When  there  is  too  many  seeds  germinate, 
there  is  a  tendency  zvith  most  persons  to  choose  the  strongest 
and  leave  the  rest  often  to  take  their  clumce.  The  result  of 
this  probably  zvould  be  that  the  very  best  is  neglected,  if  not 
actually  lost. 

A  zvell-knozvn  and  respected  gardener  of  last  century,  zvho 
raised  plants  from  seeds  zvhich  still  occupy  a  foremost  place 
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in  stove  and  greenhouse  of  to-day,  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
throw  away  the  “tiniest  and  weakest  seedling,  for  his  faith 
in  the  weakling  often  gave  him  an  ample  reward.  In 
some  instances  a  space  of  years  stood  between  the  tiny 
seedling  and  its  first  flower,  but  I  believe  the  greater 
the  interval  of  time,  the  more  valued  the  prize  at  the  winning 
goal.  This  does  not  apply  to  Glesneras  except  in  principle, 
for  they  are  easily  raised  and  flowered  in  a  season ;  but  is 
mentioned  to  show  the  need  for  a  little  reflection  in  dealing  with 
a  superabundant  stock  of  such  flowers.  They  are,  strictly 
speaking,  stove  plants  requiring  warmth  at  all  times.  As  room 
or  table  decorating  plants  they  are  well  known,  and  afford  in 
winter  a  change  of  colour  that  is  much  appreciated,  not  more 
so,  perhaps,  by  rea.son  of  their  bright  flowei's  as  for  the  lustre 
of  their  velvety  leaves  and  stems. 

Everyone  who  has  cultivated  these  Gesneras  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  water  likely  to 
have  a  chalky  deposit.  Syringing  should  never  be  allowed 
when  the  plants  are  in  an  advanced  state,  for  this  is  sure  to 
have  a  blemish  more  or  less  pronounced  on  the  foliage  and 
stems.  Once  they  are  well  established,  a  little  stimulant, 
either  from  liquid  or  artificial  manures,  is  advantageous.  In 
potting  up  dormant  roots  some  group  them  in  threes,  and  by 
these  means  make  large  specimens.  Seedlings  are  better  kept 
singly  the  first  year.  The  month  of  February  is  a  suitable  time 
for  seed-sowing,  and  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will  accelerate  an  early 
and  more  certain  germination  of  the  seed. — W.  S. 


- - 

Hardy  Rhododendrons. 


Rhododendrons  are  known  even  to  those  whose  ignorance 
of  plant  names  and  plant  life  is  so  astonishing  as  to  pain 
those  who  do  love  and  understand  the  wonders  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  •,  and  the  notes  which  are  here  to  follow  were  written 
in  the  popular  vein  for  a  weekly  paper,  read  by  that  section  of 
the  public  we  allude  to,  and  the  writer  has  furnished  some 
interesting  facts  about  these  much-prized  shrubs. 

The  life  of  the  Rhododendron  is  curious.  The  pure  species 
came  mainly  from  North  America  and  India,  though  there 
are  smaller  kinds  indigenous  to  Switzerland,  Siberia, 
Western  Asia,  and  South  Spain.  The  original  Indian  type 
“  arboreum,”  from  which  the  first  and  best  hybrids  have 
sprung,  was  red,  whilst  the  American  was  pale  lilac.  It  is 
by  the  crossing  of  these  species  that  there  are  now  so  many 
dazzlingly  beautiful  specimens.  The  method  of  hybridising 
the  flowers  is  practically  similar  to  that  used  in  the  crossing 
of  most  other  flowers.  In  every  separate  bloom  on  a  Rho¬ 
dodendron  bush  there  are  a  number  of  male  stamens,  and 
what  is  called  the  female  pistil.  In  crossing  two  plants  the 
powdery  covering  on  the  petals  is  taken  from  a  bloom  on 
one  bush  and  applied  to  the  pistil  in  the  other,  from  which 
the  male  stamens  have  been  removed.  In  the  case  of  the 
wild  plants  the  function  of  carrying  the  pollen  from  one 
bloom  to  another  is  said  to  be  filled  by  the  bees.  The 
flowers  presently  drop  off,  and  gradually  the  seed  bulb  near 
the  root  of  the  flower  begins  to  expand.  The  seed  ripens 
in  the  winter  and  then  cracks  up.  It  is  extremely  fine, 
and  when  sown  on  the  top  of  the  ground  is  liable  to  be 
burnt  up  by  the  sun.  The  young  plant  begins  to  show  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  is  then  replanted. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  it  is  replanted 
several  times,  and  eventually,  about  seven  years  from  the 
time  the  seed  was  sown,  the  bush  displays  its  full  bloom. 
The  “breeder”  considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  gets  ten 
per  cent,  of  good  bushes  from  the  seed.  It  is  strange  that  the 
grower  can  never  depend  upon  getting  the  same  results 
from  identically  similar  mixtures.  There  is  a  deal  of  spe¬ 
culation  in  the  crossing,  and  it  is  never  known  what  the 
result  will  be.  Consequently,  when  the  grower  strikes 
what  he  considers  a  “  good  thing,”  he  grafts  every  possible 
shoot  of  the  bush  on  to  a  strong  trunk,  and  as  the  shoots  go 
on  spreading  more  are  grafted.  That  is  how  the  strain  is 
kept  in  existence.  It  is  calculated  that  a  seed  would  pro¬ 
duce  2,Q00  fully-developed  plants  in  17  years.  Messrs. 
Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  Surrey,  plant  from  15,000  to  20,000 
seedlings  every  year,  and  their  production  on  the  60  acres 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  Rhododendrons  has  reached  .‘1,000 
trusses  annually. 

The  firm  has  been  in  existence  over  a  hiindred  years, 
and  various  branches  of  the  family  have  since  devoted  them¬ 
selves  principally  to  raising  Rhododendrons.  About  sixty 


years  ago  the  first  hybrids  came  into  existence,  and,  strange 
to  say,  some  of  the  earlier  mixtures  have  proved  themselves 
the  best  to  this  day.  It  is  peculiar,  too,  that  the  hybrids 
are  hardier  than  the  pure  plants.  Some  plants  when  taken 
from  the  native  element  in  deep,  dark  woods,  or  on  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  fade  and  die  ;  but  the  hybrids  are  much  easier  to 
manage,  and  can  be  grown  in  almost  any  climate.  Man¬ 
chester  has  many  fine  collections  of  Rhododendrons,  and 
the  suggestion  that  smoke  affects  them  detrimentally  is 
disproved.  Mr.  Waterer  assured  me  that  it  was  fallacious, 
too,  to  say  that  plants  reared  in  the  South  of  England 
cannot  stand  the  Manchester  climate.  He  mentioned  many 
instances  in  which  plants  had  been  sent  to  this  city  years 
ago,  and  had  to  this  day  suffered  ho  ill  effects. 

Attempts  are  made  every  year  to  produce  fresh  hybrids, 
and  hardly  a  season  passes  during  which  a  novelty  is  not 
discovered.  There  have  been  many  efforts  to  “  breed  ”  a 
Rhododendron  with  a  y^ellow  background  ;  but,  though  one 
is  said  to  have  been  in  existence,  Mr.  Waterer  very  much 
doubts  the  story.  The  yellow  Azalea  has  been  used  with  a 
view  to  realising  this  end,  but  the  only  result  so  far  has 
been  the  securing  of  yellow  and  orange  markings  on  the  cus¬ 
tomary  backgrounds.  Azaleas  give  off  a  delightful  per¬ 
fume,  but  hardy  Rhododendrons  are  in  most  cases  scentless. 

There  were  500  named  sorts  of  Rhododendrons,  and  in 
addition  to  these  many  came  into  being  yearly  that  weie 
not  worth  naming.  These  are  sold  cheap  to  planters  of 
large  quantities.  The  named  varieties  have  been  christened 
in  the  majority  of  instances  after  well-known  and  sometimes 
famous  people,  who  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  rearing 
of  Rhododendrons.  For  instance,  amongst  those  grown  by 
Messi’s.  Waterer  we  find  such  noted  names  as  Baroness 
Lionel  Rothschild,  Countess  of  Cadogan,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Duke  of  Portland,,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  many  others.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness 
displayed  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  hybrids.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  bloom  called  Duleep  Singh  is  very 
dark  chocolate  crimson,  and  Tipoo  Sahib,  the  darkest  choco¬ 
late,  Sappho  is  white  with  black  spot,  whilst  Old  Port  is 
porty  crimson.  Again,  Lord  Wolseley  is  scarlet,  and 
Madame  Carvalho  is  a  “  fine  clear  white,  and  greenish 
spots  ;  very  fine  shape.”  Hector  (obviously  a  compliment 
to  Hector  Macdonald)  is  dazzling  crimson.  Lady  Godiva 
is  garbed  in  “fine  white,  with  yellow  spots.”  Mention  of 
celebrities  elicited  the  fact  that  amongst  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  of  Rhododendron  growers  was  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who 
has  had  considerable  dealings  with  the  Bagshot  firm. 

The  Rhododendron  has  properties  which  few  are  aware 
of.  The  “  arboreum  ”  (Indian)  is  eaten  by  natives,  and 
Europeans  have  been  known  to  make  a  very  delectable  jelly 
from  the  blooms.  On  the  other  hand,  a  species  which 
grows  in  Northern  India  poisons  goats  who  eat  of  it,  and 
when  burnt  causes  inflammation  of  the  face  and  eyes  of 
tuose  who  come  in  contact  with  the  smoke.  In  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  there  grows  a  kind  of  Rhododendron  from 
which  oil  is  obtained.  It  is  used  for  gout  and  rheumatism 
with  considerable  success.  In  recent  years  many  scientists 
have  devoted  time  to  the  discovery  of  new  means  of  hybrid¬ 
ising  Rhododendrons^  and  some  have  been  successful.  Mr. 
Waterer  admits  that  he  is  not  a  botanist,  but  he  knows  how 
to  find  novelties  in  hybrids.  He  thinks  that  comrnon-sense 
should  enter  into  the  breeding  as  much  as  anything  else  ; 
and  that  scientific  botany  is  not  always  attended  with  the 
greatest  successes  is  proved  by  the  achievements  of  his 
firm. 


“Index  Kewensis.” 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  in  order  to  remedy  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  which  appears  to  exist  amongst  many  persons  who  liave  used 
the  book,  that  the  “Index”  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  a 
standard  of  nomenclature,  or  to  represent  the  views  of  Kew  in 
the  matter.  It  is  nothing  more  than  what  it  professes  to  be — an 
index  of  published  plant  names,  with  reference  to  the  works  in 
which  they  were  first  promulgated,  and  the  countries  of  which  the 
plants  themselves  are  nativ'es.  Where  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  competent  authority  that  the  names  cited  are  “synonyms'” 
the  fact  is  indicated.  As  to  the  remainder,  no  attempt  whatever 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  their  validity.  To  have  done  this 
would  have  been  to  have  undertaken  a  task  which  could  not  have 
been  completed  in  any  reasonable  time,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
large  staff  of  competent  botanists. 
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Vines  from  Eyes.- 

When  tho.se  inserted  last  nionth  are  well  rooted  they  should 
be  potted  singly,  or,  if  inserted  in  small  pots,  shifted  into  6in 
pots  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  smaller,  placing 
them  on  shelves  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  Syringe  well  amongst 
them,  and  pinch  laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  unless  they  are  intended 
to  be  planted  out  this  season  and  not  fruited  the  next,  when  the 
laterals  may  be  left  entire ;  but  in  that  case  the  Vines  must  be 
planted  before  the  roots  become  matted. 


The  Snowdrop  Disease. 

So  far  as'  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  discover,  the  Snowdrop 
white  mould  (Botrytis  galanthina)  is  not  S0‘  prevalent  this  season 
as  in  some  former  ones.  The  opinion  I  have  formed  is  that  it  is 
most  virulent  in  seasons  when  frosts  of  some  severity  are  alter¬ 
nated  by  heavy  rains  and  close,  damp  weather.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  figure  accompanying  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke’s  “  Pests  of  the 
Flower  Garden,”  in  the  “  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,”  vol.  xxvii.,  part  2;  but  Dr.  Cooke  has  been  misin- 
forined  when  he  says  that  it  has  never  given  much  trouble  in  the 
South.  Mr.  James  Allen,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  has  lo.st  many  of 
his  choicest  Snowdrops  from  this  destructive  fungus. — S.  Aenott. 

Star  Primulas. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  labour  praise  on  the  Star  Primulas. 
They  are  typical  of  the  class  of  flowering  plant.s  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  find  the  greatest  favour.  Easily  and  quickly  grown, 
they  yield  a  profusion  of  elegant  inflorescences  bespangled  with 
star-like,  medium  flowers  which  are  useable  in  a  cut  state,  or  the 
plants  themselves  may  be  placed  on  a  drawing-room  table  for  a 
number  of  days,  and  will  last  well.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
in  common  with  many  other  firms,  have  now  a  wide  selection  of 
varieties  to  choose  from,  including  pink,  blue,  carmine,  and 
cream-coloured.  For  early  winter  display  in  the  cool  house  or 
conservatory,  the  brightly  coloured  .sorts  are  greatly  to  be  com- 
jnended. 

Antirrhinums  as  Half-hardy  Annuals. 

Among  flowers  of  simple  and  attractive  beauty  and  a  free- 
flowering  habit.  Antirrhinums  are  worthy  of  attention.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  are  hardy  perennials,  existing  and  flowering  more 
than  one  year,  but  there  has  of  late  years  grown  up  a  custom 
of  sowing  seed  early  in  the  year,  and  treating  them  as  half-hardy 
annuals.  This  is  to  say  that  it  would  be  usele.ss'  to  sow  seed 
outdoors  early  in  the  year,  although  the  plants  are  hardy,  and 
expect  them  to  flower  satisfactorily  that  summer ;  but  if  the 
.seed  is  sown  this  month,  in  a  box  in  a  little  heat,  and  encouraged 
to  develop  in  light  and  warmth,  young  plants  may  be  had  quite 
strong  enough  to  prick  out  in'  boxes  or  a  frame  at  the  end  of 
March.  They  would  soon  strengthen,  and,  with  a  course  of 
hardening  to  outdoor  conditions,  they  could  be  planted 
permanently  at  the  .  end  of  April  or  in  Maj'.  Seed  is 
cheap,  the  plants  are  readily  raised,  and  success  is  sure  to  follow. 
There  are  three  distinct  types  of  Antirrhinums,  namel3'’ : 
The  tall  varieties,  many  of  which  will  attain  to  the  height  of 
3ft,  and  also  bo  bushy  if  not  crowded;  secondl.y,  there  are  the 
intermediate  varieties,  which  in  habit  are  also  bushjq  but  only 
attain  the  height  of  18in  at  a  maximum  ;  thirdl.y,  there  are  the 
dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  varieties,  which  are  very  dwarf,  onh’  attain¬ 
ing  the  height  of  6in,  but  very  bushy  and  floriferous.  The  colours 
of  all  the  types  comprise  red,  pink,  white,  yellow,  crimson,  and 
many  shades  of  these  colours.  The  dwarf  and  intermediate 
varieties  are  excellent  for  bedding.  The  tall  varieties,  being 
more  suitable  for  cutting,  should  be  grown  in  borders.  Seed  may 
be  had  in  separate  colours,  and  the  plants  of  each  colour  placed 
in  lines,  rings,  or  masses  of  one  colour,  when  they  are  most 
effective  and  give  a  grand  display.  Mixed  colours  are  very 
interesting  and  charming  in  rich  velvet.v  colours.  After  com¬ 
mencing  to  bloom  they  will  flower  all  through  the  season. —  j 
E.  D.  S. 


Cut-back  Vines. 

For  fruiting  in  pots  next  season  the.so  Vines  will  now  be 
fit  for  shaking  out  and  repotting,  or  if  that  has  already  been 
done,  and  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  they  will 
need  shifting  into  the  fruiting  12in  pots.  If  they  have  been 
given  bottom  heat  they  should  bo  returned  to  it  for  a  time,  70deg 
to  80deg  being  sufficient,  otherw  ise  bottom  heat  is  not  neces.sary; 
j'et  the  pots  are  better  stood  on  slates  over  hot-water  pipes  than 
on  a  cool  bottom.  Keep  the  house  close  and  moderately  moist 
until  the.v  become  established.  Train  the  canes  near  the  glass, 
pinching  the  laterals  to  one  leaf,  and  thus  secure  solidified  and 
plump  buds.  I’se  clean  pots  and  efficient  drainage.  Turfy  loam 
with  a  fifth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  answers  well  for  potting ;  but  a 
pint  each  of  steamed  bonemeal  and  soot,  and  double  quantity  of 
wood  ashes  ma.y  be  mixed  with  every  bushel  of  soil. — G. 

An  Historic  OaK. 

Most  of  us,  in  our  nursery  days,  have  listened  with  full  hearts 
and  welling  eyes  to  the  tragic  tale  of  the  “  Babes  in  the  Wood;” 
of  the  duel  between  the  Wicked  Uncles,  and  the  subsequent 
wanderings  up  and  down  of  the  forlorn  mites,  till  they  sank 
exhausted,  and  were  covered  with  leaves  by  the  friendly  robins 
under  the  great  Oak  in  Wailing  Wood,  near  Watton.  But  the 
recent  gales,  in  their  fury  or  frolic,  have  levelled  the  Oak,  which 
in  its  long  life  had  witne.ssed  many  a  pilgrimage.  Tlie  name 
“Wailing  Wood,”  although  locally  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
tragedy,  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  word  “waylaid;”  but  the 
legend  of  the  death  of  the  children  has  always  been  firmly  held 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  might  easily  have  had  some  foundation 
in  fact.  An  ancient  hall  in  the  neighbourhood  contains  a  mantel¬ 
piece  curiouslj^  carved  with  representative  scenes  from  the 
pathetic  old  ballad. 

The  Globe  Artichoke  as  an  Ornamental  Plant. 

The  Globe  Artichoke  is  more  generally  grown  for  economic 
purposes  than  for  garden  ornamentation  ;  but  few  plants  are  more 
stately  or  effective.  It  is  scarcely  suitable  for  small  gardens  on 
account  of  its  large  size;  but  where  it  can  be  accommodated,  its 
foliage,  tall  flower  stems,  and  heads  of  purple  flowers  make  it  a 
desirable  plant.  The  most  suitable  positions  for  it  will  be  found 
in  the  background  of  a  large  herbaceous  border  in  beds  of  shrubs, 
where  the  latter  are  thinly  disposed,  or  as  an  isolated  specimen 
in  the  wild  garden.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  may  also  be  used 
for  house  decoration,  but  the  flower  heads  are  rather  too  heav.v. 
The  Artichoke  is  hardy  in  inost  soils  in  ordinary  winters,  but  it 
is  the  safe.st  plan  to  give  it  a  little  protection  on  the  advent  of 
frosty  weather.  This  maj'  be  done  by  tj'ing  the  leaves  loosely 
together,  and  banking  a  few  cinder  ashes  round  the  plants,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  following  April. — J.  S.  U. 

Table  Decorations. 

A  request  is  at  times  forthcoming  for  decorations  with  flowers 
of  a  pleasant  perfume.  The  seasonable  flower  for  complying  with 
such  a  request  can  now  be  found  in  the  lovely  and  graceful 
Freesia  refracta  alba ;  and  what  indeed  could  be  more  delight¬ 
fully  scented  without  being  overpowering?  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  best  method  of  arranging  the  racemes  is  to  use  epergnes,  the 
centre  one  being  about  18in  in  height,  varying  downwards  to 
12in.  The  epergnes  used  here  have  five  small  trumpet-like 
receptacles,  and  we  ari'ange  on  the  outside  of  these  drooping 
pieces  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  placing  the  flowers  in  varying 
lengths  in  the  centre  of  the  glasses,  and  verj'  loo.sely,  inter¬ 
twining  with  them  Paspalum  elegans,  the  beautiful  ornamental 
Grass.  Pieces  of  Smilax  twisted  around  the  stands  of  the 
epergnes  (the  ends  to  be  allowed  to  fall  about  on  the  cloth)  add 
grace.  The  whole  of  the  epergnes  are  suitably  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  not  too  formally.  The  remaining  spaces  about  the  cloth 
is  filled  in  with  .some  trails  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  on 
which  may  be  dotted  some  racemes  of  tlie  Freesias.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  artificial  lights  wind  some  trails  of  th<*  Asparagus 
jjlumosus  nanus  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  and  stretch  the 
material  fairly  tight,  wiring  some  of  the  smaller  racemes  of 
the  Freesias  at  var3ung  distances  on  to  this.  The  weight  of 
the  flowers  will  cause  the  material  to  droop  slightl3',  conse¬ 
quently  the  effect  will  be  much  enhanced,  and  give  to  the  whole 
a  finished  appearance. — F.  Bible. 
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Rose  Show  Fixtures  In  1903. 

.June  24  (Wednesday),  York.f 

25  (Thursday),  Holland  House  (R.H.S.).* 

27  (Saturday).  Windsor. 

.July  1  (Wednesday),  Temple  Gardens  (N.R.S.),  and  Richinon<i 
(Surrey). 

.,  2  (Thursday),  Canterbury,  Colchester,  Norwich,  and  Reading. 

.,  4  (Saturday),  Sutton  and  Walton-on-Thames. 

,,  7  (Tuesday),  Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton.! 

,.  8  (Wednesday),  Croydon  and  Southampton.* 

,,  9  (Thursday),  Bath  and  Woodbridge. 

„  15  (Wednesday),  Glasgow  (N.R.S. ),  Formby,  Ipswich,  and 

Thornton  Heath. 

„  21  (Tuesday),  Tibshelf. 

„  22  (Wednesday),  Cardiff.* 

,,  23  (Thursday),  Salterhebble. 

Aug.  3  (Monday),  Sheffield. 

*  Shows  lasting  two  days.  )  Shows  lasting  three  days. 

.  The  above  are  the  only  dates  of  Rose  shows  or  of  other  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibitions  where  Roses  form  a  leading  feature  that  have  yet 
reached  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  notice  of  any  other  Rose  show 
fixtures  for  publication  in  a  future  list. — Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

Rose,  Becker's  Ideal. 

In  the  second  column  on  page  116,  I  see  a  notice  of  a  new 
sport  from  La  France — Becker’s  Ideal.  It  is  stated  that  the 
petals  have  a  tendency  to  incurve,  instead  of  reflexing  as 
in  the  well-known  La  France.  If  this  is  so  I  will  have  none 
of  it ;  the  shape  of  La  France  is  of  the  essence  of  its  beauty. 
Very  few  incurved  Roses  are  really  good  ;  they  become  bad 
openers,  and  are  naturally  liable  to  be  quite  spoiled  by 
rain,  the  petals  gumming  together,  rotting  and  turning 
brown  before  the  Rose  has  come  to  its  perfection. — 
W.  R.  Raillem. 

Rose,  Devoniensis. 

After  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Rose  in  his  paper 
before  the  Devon  Gardeners’  Association  at  Exeter  recently, 
Mr.  R.  Hodder  referred  to  that  famous  Rose,  Devoniensis, 
the  origin  of  which  is  interesting.  In  1810  the  Old  Blush 
Tea  Rose  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  China. 
Ten  years  later  came  the  Yellow  Tea  from  China  also. 
These  two  Roses  were  crossed,  and  the  famous  Devoniensis 
was  the  result  of  the  first  union.  This  Rose,  Mr.  Hodder 
believed,  was  raised  in  Plymouth  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plymouth,  but  to  Exeter  belonged  the  credit  of  its  distri¬ 
bution.  Passing  on,  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  about 
the  usefulness  of  Roses.  Their  colour,  scent,  and  form  were 
such  as  to  suit  the  most  fastidious,  and  what  could  equal 
the  Rose  as  a  cut  flower  ?  All  knew  something  of  the  bright¬ 
ness  they  imparted,  even  in  our  humble  homes.  If  they 
only  had  a  piece  of  ground  a  few  feet  square,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  at  all  suitable,  they  must  have  a  Rose. 


The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens’  Association  liave  under 
consideration  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at  Chiswick, 
which  w'as  likely  to  be  given  up  by  the  society,  fields  belonging 
to  Eton  College,  adjacent  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the  gardens 
of  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Haimnersmith. 


Melon,  '  Karl’s  Favourite. — Tliis  is  a  variety  offered  by 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London,  who 
say  that  “  it  is  a  strong  grower,  free  setter,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
canker  resisting!  It  does  quite  as  well  in  cool  frames  as  in  the 
houses.”  It  is  one  of  the  finest  green-fleshed  Melons  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  having  come  first  at  Shrewsbury  in  1901,  beating  fifteen 
other  exhibits.  The  R.H.S.  has  awarded  it  a  first-class 
certificate. 


The  Gardener  as  a  Man. 


The  real  university  is  a  collection  of  books.— T.  Carlyle. 

The  world  is  crowded  with  a  number  of  well  educated  young  fellows  who- 
know  much  but  are  fit  for  nothing.  .  .  .  It  is  not  knowledge,  but  the  ability 

to  use  it,  which  is  of  importance.  The  pebble  in  David’s  hand  is  more  than  the 
huge  spear  of  Goliath.  Too  often  our  young  people  are  sent  out  into  the  world 
splendidly  encumbered  with  their  panoply  of  knowledge.— Ris/iop  of  lUpon. 

We  have  at  present  two  classes  of  gardeners,  viz.,  good  men 
who  are  gardeners,  and  good  gardeners  who  are  men,  and  what 
everybody  wants,  of  course,  is  that  the  best  of  gardeners  and  the 
best  of  men  should  be  united  in  the  same  individualiS.  This,  in 
many  cases,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  the  case,  but  there  is  even 
yet  some  levelling  up  to  be  done,  and  in  this  work  of  higher 
grading,  the  young  members  of  our  craft  must  naturally  take 
their  share ;  or  where  shall  we  get  our  Thomsons,  Dunns, 
McHatties,  'Whittons,  and  the  Finlays,  and  Hunters  of  the 
future?  As  is  indicated  by  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
which  serve  as  my  text,  young  gardeners  may  learn  too  much. 
The  leading  principles  of  botany,  geology,  logic,  and  political 
economy  will,  however,  always  be  useful  and  helpful  to  them. 
Professor,  now  Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.,  told  us  years  ago  that 
“  All  knowledge  is  of  service  to  the  gardener  if  it  can  be  rightly 
applied,  but  that  no  knowledge  is  of  service  if  wrongly  used.” 
We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  as  the  ability  to  use  it  rightly,  that  forms  the  crux 
or  focus  spot  of  the  whole  education  of  gardeners,  or  other 
practical  craft.snien.  The  best  gardeners  are  those  taught  by 
actual  experience  in  good  gardens.  In  addition  to  this  practical 
education,  however,  the  gardener  should  also  be  a  well-educated 
man,  capable  of  any  social  co-operation  or  civic  duties  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Opportunity  for  All. 

It  is  said  that  every  French  soldier,  no  matter  what  his  origin, 
carries  a  field  marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack,  and  by  the  same 
token  all  men  in  our  own  land  have  the  chance  to  rise.  It  may 
be  that  gardeners  suffer  as  well  as  gain  from  their  isolation,  still 
w’e  have  had  our  Sir  Jos.  Paxton — a  great  gardener,  and  still  a 
greater  engineer — and  there  are  many  other  gardeners  who, 
though  “  unhonoured  and  unsung,”  really  deserved  recognition 
by  their  sovereign  and  country.  This  brings  me  to  a  point, 
viz.,  that  while  no  true  gardener  wishes  for  honours  that  so 
far  his  Government  has  denied  him,  still  he  does  wish  to  be  not 
only  a  succe-ssful  gardener,  ever  “  increasing  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  so  that  in  due*  time  w’e  may  enjoy  them,”  but,  above  all 
things,  he  wishes  to  enjoy  his  birthright,  the  privilege  of  being 
a  respected,  true,  and  loyal  citizen,  or,  in  other  wmrds,  a  good, 
useful  man.  A  man  may  be  a  good  gardener,  but  as  Burns  said, 

“  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that,”  and  it  is  of  the  gardener  as  a  man 
I  wish  to  speak  to-night. 

False  Dignity. 

A  genuine  manly  dignity  is  a  thing  to  be  envied  and 
praised,  and  a  true  gentleman  will  do  anything  that  is  useful 
and  necessary  to  be  done  for  an  honourable  purpose.  No  true 
man  ever  shirks  when  duty  calls.  A  modern  author  has  said, 

“  When  you  see  a  youth  that  will  do  any  sort-  of  work,  no  matter 
how  menial  it  may  be,  rather  than  be  idle,  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  that  he  amounts  to  something.  The  young  man  who  would 
starve  before  he  would  do  any  work  beneath  what  he  conceives 
to  be  his  dignity  is  not  made  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff  to  cut 
much  of  a  figure  in  this  life.  All  honest  toil  is  honourable. 
There  is  nothing  so  morally  degrading  as  that  aversion  to  manual 
labour,  which  is  usually  a  combination  of  laziness  and  conceit.” 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  our  higher  schools  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  have  fostered,  at  any  rate  have  not  counteracted,  this 
priggish  prejudice  against  useful  manual  labour.  Tlie  colleges 
may  do  much,  still  we  must  not  forget  that  all  teaching  is  merely 
the  means  to  the  real  end,  which  is  a  man’s  life’s  work.  After 
all,  the  universities  are  not  everything,  and  the  prevalence  of 
able  self-taught  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  even  the  highest,  must 
be  remembered. 

Schools  and  Colleges  may  be  Sometimes  Overrated. 

W’e  have  men  to-day  who  are  moving  the  commercial  and 
political  world,  who  owe  but  little  to  the  schools,  and  le.ss  to 
the  universities.  Look  at  C-ecil  Rhodes  of  yesterday  and  Mr. 
Cliamberlain  or  Stanley  of  to-day.  Even  Shakespeare  owed  none 
of  his  world-wide,  fame  in  literafure  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  , 
while  men  of  genius  like  Goldsmith  and  Shelley  were  scouted 
when  alive  by  universities,  only  to  be  glorified  in  statues  by  their 
respective  colleges  when  they  were  dead.  It  is  said  that  even 
a  fool,  w’ith  whom  the  universities  can  do  nothing,  will  learn 
in  the  school  of  experience,  and  some  of  our  brightest  and  most 
useful  men  alive  to-day  are  those  that  have  graduated  in  the 
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great  working  university  of  the  world.  In  America  and  Australia 
of  course  this  fact  is  still  more  strikingly  emphasised.  It  is  all 
right  to  make  senior  wranglers  and  prizemen,  just  as  it  is  to 
make  racehorses,  champion  greyhounds,  and  overfed  cattle,  but 
the  tests  applied  to'  these  examples  of  supremacy  is  an  arbitrary 
and  artificial  one,  but  the  real  organisation  and  work  of  the 
wnrld  would  fare  ill  if  left  entirely  to  showmen  from  the 
universities  or  higher  schools. 

Nature  Studies. 

Of  late  years  what  is  called  “  Nature  Study  ”  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  schools,  and  a  very  good  method  it  is  of  educating  tlie 
sense.s.  Well,  a  gardener’s  whole  life  is  simply  one  long  course) 
of  Nature  study,  and  many  are  the  miracles  he  sees  going  on  all 
the  year  round.  The  gardener,  as  a  rule,  represents  for  us  one 
of  the  highest  and  best  types  of  mankind,  viz.,  a  self-made  man. 
Debarred  as  most  of  us  now  over  middle  age  were  in  our  youth 
from  what  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  calls- “Equal  social  opportunity,” 
we  had  perforce  to  do  our  be.st  to  educate  ourselves  individualljq 
and  to  fit  ourselves  for  conflict  and  victory  in  that  struggle  for 
existence  which  take.s  place  in  the  garden,  and  amongst  gar¬ 
deners,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  In  these  days  of  cheap  literature 
and  teclinical  schools,  young  gardeners  near  towns  possess  a 
great  advantage.  Even  in  country  districts  it  is  often  possible 
for  the  young  men,  of  two  or  more  neighbouring  gardens,  to 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  co-operate  together  in  various  ' 
ways  towards  their  mutual  advantage  from  sociM  and  educational 
points  of  view.  “  Heaven  helps  them  who  try  to  help  themselves,” 
and  once  a  desire  is  shown  for  improvement,  employers  and 
head  gardeners  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  only  too  glad  to  assist. 

A  course  of  elementary  physics  will  show  them  how  to  economise 
labour,  as  one  of  chemistry  will  illustrate  the  economy  and  right 
use  of  materials — constructive,  manurial,  and  otherwise.  Arith¬ 
metic  and  book-keeping  are  most  essential ;  while  drawing,  both 
geometrical  and  freehand,  are  of  incalculable  value. 

I  do  not  mean  a  gardener  should  carry  plan  drawing  to  the 
point  one  expects  in  an  architect’s  assistant,  or  that  he  should 
^  able  to  make  “  pretty,  pretty  ”  shaded  drawings  like  a  board¬ 
ing  school  lassie ;  but  that  he  should  acquire  the  facility  of 
making  correct  working  plans,  drawings,  or  sketches  to  measure¬ 
ment,  and  freehand  memoranda  of  anything  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  record  or  remember.  In  every  walk  of  life  the  jjower  to  make 
sketches,  however  crude,  to  measurement  is  nowadays  absolutely 
essential,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  gardener  as  a  man. 
The  use  of  simple  carpenters’  and  smithsi’  tools,  and  an  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  electricity  are  often  very  useful  adjuncts  to  a 
gardener’s  ability.  In  other  places  he  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
or  horses  and  live  stock  in  health  and  disease,  and  pick  up  the 
threads  of  sucoes.sful  arboriculture  and  forestry. 


Nature's  Inventions. 

The  land,  be  it  farm  or  garden, 
is  the  bed-rock  of  men’s  lives,  and 
study  in  tha  garden  may  teach 
the  willing  student  many  beauti¬ 
ful  things.  He  may  learn  to  see, 
for  example,  that  the  plants,  ages 
ago,  adopted  many  of  what  wo 
commonly  look  upon  as  purely 
human  inventions.  The  plants 
are  often  very  skilful  engineers, 
and  make  their  growths  at  angles 
and  in  aspects  best  suited  to  resist 
breaking  strains  by  gravity  or  by 
winds.  They,  moreover,  apply 
t  h  e  well-known  engineering 
dodges  of  tubular  structures  for 
strength,  plu.s  economy  of  mate¬ 
rial,  as  in  bamboos  and  grass- 
culms;  and  they  utilise  .stay- 
braces,  struts,  and  girders  of  all 
kinds.  The  very  leaves  are  of  such 
forms,  and  placed  at  such  angles 
as  to  obtain  the  optimum  of  light, 
and  to  resi.st  undue  strains  and 
loss  of  moisture  from  prevailing 
winds.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  facts  in  Nature  is  that  the 
seeds  of  many  trees  and  other 
plants  can  actually  fly  through 
the  air,  and  so  obtain  what  we  cal! 
rotation  of  crops,  or  a  change  of 
soil.  The  less  the  gardener,  as  a 
man,  is  obliged  to  imitate  these 
seeds  the  better.  When  he  obtains 
a  good  place  he  should  anchor  him¬ 
self  to  the  spot,  like  a  sturdy 
Scotch  Fir. 

Plants  are  bankers  that  care¬ 
fully  deposit  all  surplus  materials 
or  savings,  such  as  starch,  .sugar, 
&c.,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  duly  receive  the  highest  or  best 
interest  on  the  depo-sits  they  have  made,  to  be  stored  in  tree- 
trunk,  tuber,  bulb,  fruit,  and  seed  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
two  great  principles  of  isolation  and  of  co-operation,  are  both 
used  by  plants  to  their  advantage.  Even  the  device  we  look 
upon  as  modem  amongst  human  inventions,  viz.,  attractive 
advertisements,  has  by  the  plants  bean  adopted  from  time 
I  immemorial.  Small  flowers  crowded  together  into  large  and 
conspicuous  heads  or  clusters,  or  a  flaming  poster,  is  run  up 
on  a  miniature  standard,  or  flagstaff,  as  in  Hippeastrum, 
Poinsettias,  Anthuriums,  and  many  other  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  depend  on  insect  visits  for  due  fertilisation. — (Paper  read 
by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  before  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association.) 

(To  be  continued.) 

— -  - - - - 

Manurial  Experiments  at  Droitwicli. 


In  accordance  with  the  intimation  contained  in  my  report  of 
the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  vegetables  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  J.  Udale,  I  make  an  extract  from  his  report  for  1901 
of  the  experimental  garden  at  Droitwich,  which  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  comparative  value  of  manures  and  of  the 
system  adopted.  In  one  of  the  annual  experimental  cases,  the 
plot  of  ground  has  never  been  manured  since  the  installation  of 
the  experiments  in  1875;  but  the  ground  has  been  bastard 
trenched  every  year  for  three  kinds  of  tap-rooted  vegetables,  viz.. 
Carrots,  Beet,  and  Parsnips.  Taking  Onions  as  an  illustration, 
the  results  Avere  : — 


Tons  cwts  lbs 

No  manure  . 

1 

19  68  per  acre. 

Chemical  manures  onlv 

7 

13  58 

Stable  and  chemical  manure 

..  U 

7  91 

Stable  manure  onlv  .. 

1  104 

Garden  refuse  onlv  .. 

..  16 

2  24 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  experiments,  plots  of  the  same 
variety  of  Onion  (Rousham  Park  Hero)  Aver©  devoted  to  four 

separate  chemical  manures,  the  results  being  as  follows: _ 

Tons  cw(s  lbs 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  ..  ..  1  15  0  per  acre. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  ..  ..  2  6  76  ,, 

Nitrate  of  soda  .  3  10  0  ,, 

Kainit .  6  8  56  ,, 

The  comparisons  are  sufficiently  significant  and  eminent  Iv  in 
favour  of  kainit.  The  report  states  that  “  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  garden  refuse  gave  the  best  crop  of  Onions  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  and  that  the  stable  manure  application  stood  for  three 
years  in  succession.” — W.  G. 
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Springtide. 


Spring  is  liere  again.  A  look  field  or  woodwards  will  firmly 
convince  us  of  the  truth.  There  we  see  before  us,  richly  vestux'ed 
and  chastely  crowned,  the  fairest  of  all  the  nymphs.  Her 
mission  speeds  her  yet  further  afield,  and  away  and  away,  over 
dale,  field,  and  fell  she  lightly  trips,  and  the  strains  of  her  song, 
“I  am  coming!  I  am  coming!”  float  on  the  balmy  air,  are 
echoed  from  dell  and  rock  to  awaken  sleepy  Naturei  to  life,  and 
her  perfumed  breath  chases  away  to  the  darkest  recesses  of  night 
the  terrors  of  the  icy  king  of  the  North. 

Yes,  Vernaltide,  with  all  its  concomitant  pleasures,  is  with 
us.  We  see  it;  we  feel  it,  too.  The  green  buds  are  breaking, 
the  golden  flower  is  evolving  from  its  slumbering  folds,  the  air 
is  laden  with  the  sweet  aromas  emanating  from  earth  and  plant  ; 
the  groves  are  alive  with  the  chorus  of  melodious  songsters,  and 
the  human  breast  is  flowing  with  a  joyous  feeling  that  no¬ 
philosophy  dares  interpret. 

And  are  we,  too,  awakening  to  the  carolling  chant  of  the 
smiling  nymph,  like  dead  Nature  from  a  torpid  sleep?  Are  we 
indeed  subject  to  a  resuscitation  in  our  moral  and  physical 
beings,  such  as  marks  the  influence  of  Spring  in  animated  Nature? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it;  the  force  is  universal,  and  it  is  Divine. 
Who  has  not  experienced  the  magnetism  of  this  particular  season 
of  the  year,  and  felt  the  glow  of  ardent  anticipations,  of  hopes, 
of  joys  (so  redolent  of  those  experienced  in  the  spring  of  youth), 
without  knowing  whence  their  origin  ?  The  soul  of  reanimation 
pervades  the  air,  and  everything  absorbs  it  till  it  is  full  of  its 
power.  It  forces  the  green  delicious  tips  of  the  Snowdrop  and 
Narcissus  to  protrude  through  the  soil  or  grassy  sward,  to  tell 
us,  like  outposts,  that  life  is  not  dead  but  .sleepeth.  The  heart 
is  gladdened ;  the  blood  courses  with  a  renewed  energy  through 
the  veins,  and  man  enters  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Everyone  is  conscious  of  the  exhilarating  power  of  Spring. 
All  necessarily  are  not  influenced  alike,  but  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  has  be.stowod  on  each  sufficient  to  enable  everyone  to 
amifly  participate  in  the  inexhaustible  joys  and  pleasures  attend¬ 
ing  springtide.  The  true  gardener  shares  largely  in  the 
sympathies  of  Spring  and  Nature  generally.  On  the  advent  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  reanimation  a  chord  of  his  deep-seatedj 
poetical  faculty  is  struck,  which  invigorates  his  efforts  and 
renews  his  energies  to  steal  him  for  the  multifarious  duties  lying 
at  his  hands.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  with  him  ?  He  lives  in 
constant  community  with  Nature,  so  that  few'  can  better  under- 
.stand  the  voice  of  “  Verna,”  her  handmaiden,  when  she  calls 
than  he  can. 

True,  the  poet  may  share  in  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  the 
sympathies  of  Nature,  and  withal  give  effect  to  his  sense  of  the 
msthetic;  but  the  gardener  is  none  the  less  intense  in  feeling, 
if  he  lacks  the  more  melodious  expressiveness  of  the  poet.  Yet 
the  true  gardener  is  a  poet,  and  his  life  and  labours  are  poems. 
And  whether  he  be  .sensible  or  not  of  the  fact,  he  also  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  poesy.  Nature  has  modelled  him  for  herself.  At 
this  .springtide  of  the  year  she  sends  her  garlanded  “  Verna  ”  as 
a  token  of  the  fact  to  fete  him  with  the  ambrosial  foods  and 
nectarial  sjunposiums  she  prepares  for  his  happiness.  She  con¬ 
jures  to  his  memory  many  inexpressible  endearment. s  associated 
with  events  in  the  past,  events  which  may  only  point  to  mere 
trivialities,  but  which  in  truth  are  important  beacons  in  hi-i 
existence. 

Such  associations  may  simply  consist  of  a  mere  sensation  of 
perfume  emanating  from  a  blade  of  grass,  flower,  or  the 
odoriferous  atmosphere,  but  there  it  is  as  full  of  meaning  and 
reality  as  the  existence  of  his  being.  And  he  loves  it,  perhaps 
adores  it,  beeau.se  of  its  associations  and  the  link  it  joins  with 
the  iiast.  Who  can  interpret  such  a  sensation,  or  who  dares 
essay  to  describe  its  nature?  Language  is  impotent  to  do  more 
than  relate  its  presence. 

Who  has  not  felt  in  after-life  the  pleasures  set  in  motion 
in  the  breast  by  a  tiny  floret,  mayhap  a  Primrose,  Daisy,  or 
A'iolet,  which  linked  us  with  the  past?  With  pleasing  recollec¬ 
tions  of  unalloyed  happiness,  but  also  they  may  as  well  W'itli 
equally  pleasing  memories  whose  names  are  not  Happiness,  but 
Sadness.  Truly  is  not  this  an  order  of  things  which  fits  the  nobler 
(jualities  of  man  for  the  reception  of  higher  conceptions  of  the 
grandeur  of  Creation  and  Creation’s  God.— D.  C. 

- - 

Labour  Wanted  in  California. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labour  and  Capital, 
held  at  Sacramento  recently,  there  was  favourable  action  on  the 
bill  providing  for  minors  to  engage  in  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  domestic  labour.  A  number  of  letters  from  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  associations  were  read,  reque.sting  that  the  present  law  be 
amended,  so  that  children  could  be  employed  in  fruit  camiing 
and  curing  e.stablishments,  and  in  the  picking  of  fruit.  With  the 
immense  crops  California  has  had,  and  the  shortage  of  labour, 
children  have  been  needed  to  assist  in  picking  fruits,  and  as  the 
labour  is  healthy,  it  is  proposed  to  make  child  labour  in  these  lines 
lawful  during  the  vacation  season. 


Williams’  Memorial  Trust. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Williams’  Memorial  Trustees  held 
recently  (Dr.  Masters  in  the  chair)  it  was  decided  to  offer  two 
medals  for  competition  at  the  British  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show 
at  Chisw'ick,  toi  be  held  in  September  next.  It  was  also  re.solved 
to  subscribe  the  sum  of  £10  to  the  funds  of  the  new  Horticultural 
Hall. 

Examination  in  Horticulture. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  annual  examination  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednevs- 
day,  April  22,  1903.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  send¬ 
ing  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  to  the  Society’s  offices, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Intending  candidates  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  entries  by  March  31,  if  possible.  The 
questions  set  at  all  the  previous  examinations  are  now  published 
price  Is.  complete. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

In  your  notice  of  the  above  in  last  week’s  issue,  you  speak  of 
the  smoking  concert  as  having  been  held,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  does  not  take  place  until  Friday,  the  20th.  We  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  securing  the  Lord  Mayor  as  chairman,  as  you 
would  see  from  n'ly  note.  Your  next  issue  would  not  be  too  late 
to  give  us  as  little  “  push  up,”  and  so  eiiaole  many  outsiders  to 
see  the  announcement,  and  wdio  would  probably  be  present. — 
R.  PIXNINGTON.  [We  sincerely  trust  all  Journal  readers  in  Liver¬ 
pool  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  charity,  and  that  our 
correspondent  may  be  able  to  send  us  a  good  account  of  the  dona¬ 
tions  and  receipts  taken  at  the  concert.] 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show'  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westmin.ster,  1 — 5  p.ui.  Special  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  by  the  Royal  Bulb-growing 
Society  of  Haarlem,  as  follow's:  120  Hyacinths  in  pots  (one  bulb 
in  each  pot)  in  not  less  than  forty  varieties  and  not  more  than 
three  pots  of  any  one  variety.  Open.  First  prize  £7,  second 
prize  £5,  third  prize  £3.  100  pots  of  Tulips  (three  bulbs  of  one 

variety  in  each  pot),  to  include  fifty  varieties  at  least,  and  not 
more  than  two  pots  of  any  one  variety.  Open.  First  prize  £4, 
second  prize  £3,  third  jirize  £2.  A  lecture  on  “  Photo-micro¬ 
graphy  as  an  Aid  to  the  Study  of  Plant  Life  ”  (illustrated  by 
lantern  slides)  will  be  given  by  F.  Martin  Duncan.  Esq.,  F.R.H.S., 
at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  eighty-two  new  Fellows  ivere 
elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Countess  of  Stamford,  Lady 
Caroline  Gordon-Lennox,  Lady  Harriet  Cavendish  and  the  Hoii. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Egerton,  making  a  total  of  405  elected  .since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds  for  Trade  Purposes 
Protection  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  Tuesday  the  10th,  a  deputation  consisting  of 
myself,  as  secretary  of  the  Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds  for 
Trade  Purposes  Protection  Society,  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  and  Mr. 
T.  Peed,  of  Messra.  Peed  and  Sons,  waited  upon  such  Council. 
After  bringing  to  the  knowdedge  of  the  Council  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Poisons  Committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  consider  Schedule  A  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  18G8,  and  explaining 
that  such  poisonous  substances  as  insecticides,  w'eed-killers, 
sheep-dipB,  &c.,  could  not  be  lawfully  sold  by  nurserymen, 
seedsmen,  and  others,  although  required  for  agricultural  and 
horticultural  purposes,  the  Council  pas.sed  a  resolution  asking 
the  Goveniment  to  bring  in  a  Bill  adopting  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee,  and  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
recommendations  for  allowing  duly  licensed  persons  to  sell 
poisonous  compounds,  where  they  are  required  for  agricultural 
or  horticultural  purposes,  was  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Council,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

I  Thos.  Dobbs,  24,  Sansome  Street,  Worcester. 


March  19,  1903. 
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The  Weather  at  Hamilton. 

Last  week  opened  with  the  promise  of  better  weather  than 
has  of  late  favoured  the  district.  Two  days,  however, 
were  wet,  especially  Thursday,  which  was  very  wet,  rain 
falling  without  ceasing  from  midnight  of  Wednesday  till  the 
same  time  on  the  night  of  Thursday.  The  rest  of  the  week  was 
made  up  of  fine  spring  days.  There  was  slight  frost  on  two 
mornings,  odeg  being  the  greatest  registered  here.  All  hope  the 
worst  of  the  deplorable  weather,  more  or  less  general  in  Scotland 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  has  now  passed  over. — D.  C. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  took  place  on  March  10  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier  presiding,  when  Mr.  F.  S. 
Daniels  (chairman  and  rei^resentative  of  the  Newport  Gardeners’ 
M.I.  Association)  delivered  a  most  instructive  and  practical 
lecture  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry,”  giving  the 
general  outline  and  details  regarding  the  aspect,  soils  and 
manures  as  niost  s\iitable  to  aid  successful  results.  The  four  best 
kinds  for  a  small  collection  recommended  were  as  follows  :  — 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Green’s  President,  La  Grosse 
Sucree,  and  Royal  Sovereign.  The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  Mr.  Daniels  for  his  splendid  lecture. — J.  Julian. 

''  The  Garden  Gazette.’’ 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  gardening  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Melbourne,  Au.stralia,  and  of  which  ive  have  received 
the  three  latest  issues.  The  paper  is  exceedingly  well  illustrated 
and  arranged,  and  the  matter  it  contains  is  likely  to  be  such  as 
Melbourne  and  Victoria  readers  generally  will  appreciate.  It 
is  a  garden  paper  after  the  .style  of  those  published  at  home  here. 
In  the  December  number  there  is  an  illu.strated  memoir  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  the  Chry.santhemist  of  fame.  The  Melbourne 
Botanical  Gardens  are  also  noticed,  and  photographs  of  them  are 
given.  In  the  January  number  appears  a  letter  from  London, 
England,  giving  a  brief  review  of  the  leading  events  in  English 
horticultural  life.  The  offices  of  ‘‘The  Garden  Gazette”  are  at 
2,  Royal  Lane,  Melbourne. 

The  late  Mr.  James  T.  Fromow. 

Mr.  James  Fromow,  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Sutton  Courts  Nursery,  Tumham  Green, 
and  also  at  Bagshot  and  Hounslow,  died  on  the  13th  inst.  at  the 
age  of  foriy-eight  years.  Mr.  Fromow  met  with  an  accident 
about  a  month  ago,  which  injured  his  knee,  and  it  is  surmised 
that  blood  poisoning  supervened,  which  caused  his  death.  He 
was  the  elde.st  of  three  brothers  and  had  charge  of  the  extensive 
nurseries  of  the  firm  at  Bagshot,  and  being  a  man  of  energy  and 
healthy  comstitution  up  to  the  time  of  his  accident,  the  loss 
experienced  by  the  firm  through  his  death  is  great.  The  deceased 
and  his  brothers  represented  the  third  generation  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  the  nurseries'!  Mr.  Fromow  was  married  about  two  years 
ago,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child.  He  was  buried  in  Ealing 
Cemetery  on  the  18th  in.st. 

The  Late  Mr.  John  S.  Murray. 

The  late  John  S.  Murray,  the  pioneer  florist  of  Montreal,  was 
born  in  Rattray,  Perthshire,  Scotland  (not  in  Alyth,  Forfarshire, 
as  has  been  so  often  stated),  in  1833.  He  came  to  Montreal  in 
1854,  working  the'  first  few  years  as  a  private  gardener.  In  1861 
he  .started  the  present  .store  at  822,  Dorchester  Street,  in  con¬ 
nection  Avith  his  first  greenhouses.  These  soon  becoming  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  growing  busines.Sj  in  1877  he 
purchased  a  block  of  ground  in  Cote  Street,  Antoine  (noiv  West- 
mount),  and  built  what  was  then  the  finest  range  of  glass  in 
Canada.  To  this  he  added  the  dwelling  in  aaIucIi  he  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Murray  Avas  knoAvn  as  a  quiet,  un¬ 
assuming  man,  thorough-going,  home-loving,  attentive  to  busi¬ 
ness,  honourable  and  scrupulous  in  all  his  transactions,  and  AA’as 
highly  respected  by  all  avIio  knoAV  him.  His  pleasant  personal 
appearance,  gentle  manners  and  genial  smile,  made  him  a  great 
favourite  Avith  children,  of  Avhom  he  Avas  passionately  fond,  and 
to  many  the  plea.santest  as  Avell  as  themost  lasting  memories  of  Mr. 
Murray,  Avill  be  of  him  in  the  midst  of  a  eroAvd  of  children  at  the 
Gardeners’ "and  Florists’  Club’s  pic-nics,  his  hands  and  pockets 
full  of  cakes,  candies,  and  other  such  things  as  children  love, 
advising,  .superintending,  distributing,  and  adjirsting  contests. 
To  any  Avho  attempted  to  attract  him  to  other  objects  his  inv’ari- 
able reply  AA'as,  “Leave  me  alone,  I’m  happy.” — (“Florists’ 
Exchange.”) 


AND  cottage  gardener. 


Weather  in  the  North. 

The  10th.  13th,  and  14th  in.st.  AAcre  good  clear  days,  although 
a  shoAAer  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last.  There  AAas  a  great 
deal  of  rain  on  the  other  days  of  the  Aveck  ending  16th  inst.,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  Thursday  and  Sunday.  On  tAvo  mornings  there  Avas 
a  sharp  snap  of  frost. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Webster. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  F.R.S.E.,  Superintendent  of  GreeiiAvich 
Pai’k,  is  vacating  that  position  on  promotion  to  Regent’s  Park, 
London,  where  he  AAill  take  up  his  residence  .shortly.  A  .strong 
desii'e  has  been  eA'inced  that  before  he  leaves  Greenwich,  a  suit¬ 
able  testimonial  be  presented  to  him,  together  Avith  an  addre.ss. 

committee  for  the  purpose  of  securing  subscriptions  has  been 
formed,  and  the  lion,  secretary  of  this  committee  is  Mr.  H.  RicJi- 
ardson,  4,  Church  Street,  GreenAA'ich,  S.E. 

February  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  AA’ind  Avas  S.W.,  total  thirteen 
days.  The  total  rainfall  Avas  0.79in;  this  fell  on  seven  days,  and 
is  1.02in  beloAV  the  average  for  the  month;  the  greatest  daily 
fall  Avas  0.24in  on  the  24th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) : 
highest  reading,  30.617in  on  the  17th  at  9  a.m. ;  loAA’est  reading, 
29.216in  on  the  1st  at  9  a.m.  Thermometer:  highe.st  in  tha 
shade,  58deg  on  the  9th;  loAA’est,  28deg  on  the  2nd;  mean  of 
daily  maxima,  49.71deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  38.21deg;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  43.96deg;  loAvest  on  the  grass,  25deg 
on  the  2nd,  17th,  and  18th;  highe.st  in  the  sun,  97deg  on  the 
20th;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  41.67deg.  Total 
sunshine,  84  hours  40  minutes,  AA'hich  is  54  minutes  above  the 
average.  There  Avere  nine  sunless  days.  All  the  temperature 
records  Avere  A^ery  much  above  the  average. — W.  H.  Divers. 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  conference  betAveen  the  delegates  from  this  Federation 
and  the  Board  of  Raihvay  General  Managers,  AA  liich  took  place  on 
November  4  last,  is  bearing  excellent  fruit,  already  fully  justify¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  organisation.  These  sub-committees 
have  obtained  from  the  Midland,  the  provision  of  ventilated  vans 
constructed  on  their  oaaii  plan,  and  from  the  Great  Western,  an 
improved  system  of  sheeting.  Both  these  companies  have  also 
granted  the  folloAving  substantial  concession:  They  will  iioaa'  carry 
consignments  of  fruit  in  5cAvt  or  lOcwt  lots  by  passenger  train,  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  by  Avhich  means  medium  sized  toAvns  will 
be  supplied  direct  from  the  groAver,  instc'ad  of  being  compelled  to 
go  to  large  markets.  This  means  a  saving  in  carriage  of  7s.  6d. 
on  ScAvt  for  100  miles  for  the  groAver,  and  finit  in  good,  fresh 
condition,  Avith  all  the  bloom  on  it,  for  the  provincial  dealer.  It 
should  be  obserA’cd  that  so  far  the  AAork  done  AA’ill  benefit  all 
groAA'ersq'  and  not  members  only,  but  the  objects  of  the  Federation 
are  not  confined  to  raihvay  rates,  but  enibraoe  every  possible 
means  of  inereasing  the  prosperity  of  the  industi'y.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  behove.s  all  fruit  groAvers  and  market  gardeners  to  send  in 
their  names  as  members,  for  they  Avill  find  the  small  subscription 
of  10s.  per  annum  an  excellent  iiu’cstment. — A.  T.  Matthews, 
Secretary,  28,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  London. 

Severe  Frost  at  Los  Angeles. 

On  Februai-y  18,  the  “  Pacific  Fruit  World  ”  reported  thus : 
“  Last  Friday,  just  as  the  “  Fruit  World’s  ”  Avere  going  out  on  the 
express  trains  to  all  sections  of  the  Stato,  old  Jack  Frost 
descended  into  the  A'alleys  cf  California,  and  chilled  everybody 
to  the  marroAv— it  snoAved  promiscuously  in  otherAvise  frostless 
communities,  made  ice  in  every  section  froze'  the  ground  solid 
enough  for  a  team  to  stand  on,  in  some  spots,  and  did  CA’^erything 
—except  damage  to  the  Citrus  crop.  For  a  magnificent  display 
of  credulous  expressions,  aa'c  should  like  to  see  the  countenances 
of  several  prominent  eastern  fruit  dealers  Avhcn  they  road  tho 
above  accurate  summary  of  the  events  that  nujjie-Jhe  latter  part 
of  last,  and  the  opening  of  this  AAmek,  famous  in  the  climatic 
records’of  California.  Of  course,  the  eastern  ITiited  States  fruit 
dealer  (except  in  the  rare  instance  Avhere  ho  visits  this  section 
personally),  does  not  know  that  in  the  large  fruit  shipping  offices 
of  California  where  the  clerks  are  busy  billing  out  cars  of 
Oranges,  the  vieAvs  from  the  AvindoAvs,  if  located  right,  ahvays 
lead  off  to  the  siioav  capped  mountains,  across  and  aAAay  beyond 
the  groves  of  golden  fruit  lying  between.  Snow  and  ice  are  not 
unco'iiimon  factors  in  California  life  at  all;  they  are  both  Avithin 
easy  reach  of  the  A'ision.” 
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Devonshire  Orchards  :  Their  Possible  Value. 

In  a  county  so  beautiful,  and  among  a  people  so  truly  in¬ 
dustrious,  one  might  expect  the  fullest  possible  size,  colour,  and 
quality,  and  therefore  market  value  from  Devon’s  27,000  acres  of 
standard  trees,  chiefly  i^pple  trees.  Does  the  failure  lie  with 
the  law  of  tenure  .P  We  think  that  most  men  with  no  money 
interest,  either  in  the  landlords  or  tenants,  will  admit  that  a 
lease  which  compels  a  farmer  to  replace  every  fruit  tree  at  the 
end  of  his  lease,  whether  it  be  wanted  or  not,  is  an  arrangement 
that  should  engage  the  attention  of  landlords  and  their  agents. 
At  times  the  result  of  this  law  is  seen  in  some  orchards  newly 
taken  over  by  farmers.  The  outgoing  tenant  buys  trees  to  take 
the  place  of  those  that  have  died.  He  may  be  a  man  of  honour, 
and  plant  good  trees  in  a  well-prepared  soil  (some  men  do  thi.s), 
but  the  temptation  is  to  buy  a  job  lot  of  trees,  or  to  buy  treesi 
that  may  have  been  carried  from  week  to  week  into  the  market, 

.  whatever  the  weather — some  farmers  fall  to  the  first,  others  to 
the  second  temptation.  Thus  both  classes  of  men  fail  in  their 
simple  duty  to  their  fellow  men.  The  law  is  satisfied;  the  in¬ 
coming  tenant  is  very  much  dissatisfied ;  but  does  the  agent 
think,  or  if  he  thinks,  does  he  act,  or  try  to  act,  as  the  balance 
between  his  employer  and  the  tenant? 

What  follows?  A  well  kept  orchard?  A  satisfied  farmer? 
A  smart  agent  (in  the  good  sense  of  that  word)  ?  A  well 
understood  landlord?  The  questions  answer  themselves.  We 
know  the  landlord,  the  agent,  the  farmer,  and  also  the  labourer ; 
the  latter  is  often  more  enlightened,  on  this  subject  at  least, 
than  the  other  people  concerned.  Farmers  say,  “  Yes,  we  know 
that  things  are  not  much  looked  after  in  the  orchards;  but 
what  are  we  to  do?  We  may  not  be  here  long  enough  to  see  our 
money  back.”  We  will  not  go  farther,  but  at  once  look  at  the 
Avords,  “  but  Avhat  are  Ave  to  do?  ” 

First,  use  common  sense.  Ornamental  trees  groAving  close  to 
men’s  dAvelling  houses  are  cut  doAvn  in  these  days,  because 
medical  science  teaches  that  sunlight  is  the  health  of  tlie  famih’. 
The  very  croAvded  groAvth  of  our  orchards  is  a  distinct  loss  of 
money  to  the  farmer.  No  groAvth  can  take  place  Avhere  sunlight 
is  not  admitted.  The  South  of  France  has  a  proverb,  “  If  you  do 
not  admit  the  sun,  you  must  admit  the  doctor.”  If  in  Nice  that 
saying  applies,  certainly  it  holds  good  in  this  country.  Our 
trees  are  so  croAvded  as  to  be  crippled  long  before  they  can  attain 
full  size.  The  severe  Avest  Avind  causes  the  branches  to  bloAv 
about  so  much  at  times  that  the  bark  is  broken,  thus  admitting 
canker  fungus  (Nectria  ditissima)  and  general  decay,  as  also  a 
sour  lAasture.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  trees^  should  bo 
thinned  AA'ithout  a  day’s  delay.  Nothing  short  of  this  Avill  give 
us  ripe  AAmod,  full  of  healthy  fi’uit  buds,  in  the  middle  of  the 
trees.  Thus  Avill  these  buds  be  equal  to  those  around,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  trees.  This  county  is  a  cider  county,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  great  bulk  of  our  trees  are  cider  Apple  trees.  What¬ 
ever  the  number  of  Apples  there  is  on  the  tree  that  number 
remains,  plus  fallen,  falling  and  cross  branches.  Moss,  lichen, 
AvireAvorms,  eggs  of  insects,  these  have  possession ;  while  upon 
the  soil  Avhere  good  feeding  grass  is  supposed  to  groAv  are 
Nettles,  Docks,  Stroil  (Speargrass  of  Suffolk,  Couchgrass  of  some 
counties).  A  little  reflection  Avill  help  us  to  conclude  that  this 
extra  and  injurious  mass  of  matter  has  to  be  fed  at  the  tenant’s 
expense.  Substances  thus  taken  from  the  soil  are  very  valuable, 
and  should  not  be  wasted  in  feeding  plants  that  are  a  source  of 
loss.  The  rain  that  falls  is  thankfully  taken  up,  but  not  by  the 
fruit  trees.  The  surface  soil  becomes  dry,  and  the  roots  of  the 
trees  go  doAvn  after  Avater,  losing  their  surface  roots,  and  making 
Avood  instead  of  fruit  buds.  The  cost  of  improvement  is  not 
lieaA’y,  but  the  result  to  the  grower  and  to  the  public  is  so  great 
that  Ave,  as  a  people,  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  benefit  to  be  seen 
m  finer,  and  therefore  more  A^aluable  fruit  in  our  markets.  We 
hope  to  give  some  personally  knoAvn  improvements  in  some  future 
pajAers.  Were  this  information  desirable  just  here,  Ave  Avould 
give  it.  Let  us  possess  patience,  and  the  “perfect  Avork  ”  may 
appear. 

Are  Ave  dealing  AAuth  the  disease  ?  If  so,  folloAv  the  abov'e  line  of 
thought  to  its  objective,  and  we  shall  have  our  eyes  opened,  our 
Avork  (avo  hope)  started,  our  iiockets  a  little  heavier,  our  labourers 
more  tiady  kept  happy  on  the  soil  instead  of  being  croAvded  and 
(some  of  them)  crushed  in  city  courts,  and  our  country  taking  its 
place  among  the  great  fimit  producing  paids  of  the  Avorld. 

Inis  county  of  DcA'^on,  Avhat  is  it?  Is  it  cold  and  unkind  in 
ds  relation  to  fruit  groAving?  Is  the  Avest  Avind  too  destructii'e ? 

Is  the  rainfall  too  much?  For  eight  years  Ave  liaA’c  felt  the  pres¬ 


sure  of  each  of  the  above  evils  (?),  and  we  believe  that  most  of 
our  troubles  come  to  us  because  we  have  failed  to  properly  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil  for  fruit  trees  ;  because  we  have  failed  to  arrest 
the  croAvded  condition  of  our  trees,  and  because  Ave  have  starved 
them.  People  avIio  have  fruit  trees  need  not  despair.  While 
travelling  last  year  in  the  Plymouth  tO'  Kxeter  train  Ave  heard 
two  commercial  men  say  that  they  had  travelled  in  the  West  for 
nineteen  years;  they  had  noticed  more  improA'ements  in  Devon¬ 
shire  orchards  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  than  at  any 
previous  time.  They  Avere  strangers  to  us.  We  made  no  remark, 
as  Ave  felt  that  some  of  that  improvement  Avas  directly  due  to 
those  ardent  men  avIio  have  persistently  though  sloAvIy  pushed 
foi’Avard  their  thoughts  in  committees  of  technical  education. 

During  these  eight  years  the  Avork  in  the  Staff  Instructor’s 
Department  of  Horticulture  has  more  than  doubled.  Com¬ 
mercially  this  increase  of  Avork  means  Avork  for  the  nurseryman, 
the  gardener,  and  the  labourer;  money  for  the  fruit  grower, 
and  a  reduction  of  imports  of  fruit  that  we  ourselves  can  produce, 
imports  Avhich,  in  1902,  amounted  to  2,8-13,701  CAvts,  value 
£1,923,482,  in  Apples  alone.  Our  total  imports  Avere  3,944,511 
CAA'ts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  StraAvberries, 
much  of  Avhich  aa  c  could  produce  in  Great  Britain.  Will  Britain, 
in  this  subject,  become  great?  We  believe,  in  some  real  measure, 
that  she  Avill. — X, 

Melon  Notes. 

More  moisture  is  noAv  necessary  in  Melon  houses,  therefore 
sprinkle  the  paths  and  AAalls  in  the  morning  of  hot  days  and 
again  at  closing  time  or  early  in  the  afternoon.  Ventilate  care¬ 
fully,  avoiding  cold  draughts  of  air,  placing  some  hexagon 
netting  or  scrim  caiiA'as  over  the  ventilators  Avhen  the  external 
air  is  sharp.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  Godeg,  5deg  more 
in  mild,  and  odeg  less  in  severe  Aveather,  a  rather  Ioav  night 
temperature  being  better  than  a  high  one  and  a  dry  atmosphere, 
yet  it  must  not  be  of  long  duration  or  the  plants  become  stunted 
in  groAvth.  The  day  temperature  should  be  kept  at  70deg  to 
75deg,  rising  to  80deg  or  85deg  from  sun  heat,  and  closing  early 
so  as  to  run  up  to  90deg  or  lOOdeg.  Keep  the  bottom  heat 
steady  at  80deg  to  85deg.  Soav  seed  for  raising  young  plants 
to  sustain  the  succession,  and  shift  seedlings  into  larger  pots, 
or  add  soil  as  the  plants  advance,  stopping  those  for  frames  at  the 
second  rough  leaf,  but  not  for  trellises,  these  having  the  groAvth 
secured  to  a  small  .stake,  and  the  laterals  rubbed  off  up  the 
height  of  stem  necessary  to  reach  the  trellis. 

Fruit  CroAsing  at  the  Cape. 

The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club  AA'as  held 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  under  the  pre.si- 
dency  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  some  fifty  members  and  friends  being 
present.  Mr.  Pickstone  Avas  the  guest  of  the  eA’ening,  and  gaA'e 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  his  experiences  in 
fruit  culture  at  the  Cape,  Avhere  for  a  long  time  he  conducted  the 
fruit  plantations  established  there  by  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes. 
Mr.  Bhodes,  Avith  his  usual  farsightedness,  speedily  appreciated 
the  fact  that  no  branch  of  land  cultivation  is  capable  of  employing 
so  many  men  as  that  of  fruit  culture,  and  he  consequently  en¬ 
gaged  Mr.  Pick.stone,  Avhose  experience  fullj^  justified  his  .selec¬ 
tion,  to  acquire,  in  the  first  place,  a  considerable  number  of 
farms  in  a  presumably  suitable  district,  and  then  tO'  stock  the 
land  Avith  suitable  trees.  Mr.  Pickstone,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Clape,  found  that  for  more  than  a  century  fruit  culture  had  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  Dutch,  no  one  else,  despite  long-con¬ 
tinued  British  occuijation,  having  gra.sped  its  possibilities  until 
Mr.  Bhodes  and  his  assistant  came  on  the  scene.  It  is  even  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Dutch  themselves  did  not  do  so,  for  Mr.  Pickston'e 
found  the  cult  in  a  state  of  decadence,  and  very  feAv  orchards. 
Those  of  very  small  extent  existed,  confined  entirely  tO'  the 
vicinity  of  Table  Mountain,  or  Avithin  150  miles, of  it.  The  trees 
Avere,  also,  of  very  mixed  character,  so  that  Avhen  it  became  a 
question  of  stocking  the  acquired  land  only  tAvo  or  three 
of  a  sort  Avere  obtainable,  and  the  supply  had  to  be  looked  for 
elseAA  here. 

Here,  of  cour.se,  all  reliable  experience  as  to  the  best  kinds 
suited  for  the  peculiar  Cape  climatic  conditions  Avas  lacking ;  but 
Mr.  Pickstone  speedily  found  that  except  in  the  limited  area 
named,  deciduous  fruit  trees  Avere  heavily  handicapped,  by  the 
lack  of  Avinter  rains,  Avhile  elsewhere  the  general  temperature 
conditions  throughout  the  year  prevented  the  trees  from  resting, 
so  that  they  Avere  the  prey  of  all  the  ills  that  fruit  trees  are  heir 
to  or  subject  to.  Fearful  Avindstorms,  too,  noAV  and  then  occur 
Avhich,  apart  from  the  ordinary  damage  such  .storms  inflict,  Avere 
rendered  more  destructive  by  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  the  ncAA^ 
plantations  Avas  a  loose  granitic  gravel,  Avhich  Avas  bloAvn  up  by 
the  Avind  and,  sandblast  fashion,  eroded  the  young  trees  to  the 
vei-y  pith,  killing  them  outright.  Even  Avhen  Oats  Avere  groAvn 
on  the  open  land  to  bind  the  soil  and  preA'ent  this,  a  .storm  folloAA  - 
ing  the  reaping  actually  blcAv  the  very  .stubble  out  of  the  ground, 
and  destroyed  the  orchard  a  second  time,  Avhen  the  attempt  at 
that  spot  Avas  abandoned.  A  vast  amount  of  A-aluable  informa¬ 
tion  Avas  afforded,  but  .space  precludes  detail,  Avhich,  liOAveA’er,  Avill 
be.  given  ev'entuall.v  in  the  B.H.S.  Journal. 

In  an  animated  di.scussion  in  Avhich  Messrs.  Pearson,  Fngle- 
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heart,  Bunyard,  Browne,  Paul,  Druery,  H.  Veitch,  and  others 
participated,  the  lack  of  flavour  in  Cape  fruite  was  motioned, 
and  admitted,  by  Mr.  Pickstone,  who,  however,  maintained  that 
this  fault  would  be  cured  by  selection.  The  industry  was  still 
young,  and,  after  all,  he  could  even  now  point  to  success  in  Pears 
and  Japanese  Plums,  the  latter  of  which  did  better  at  the  Capo 
than  even  in  Japan  itself.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  concluded 
a  pleasant  and  instructive  evening. 


- - 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

(Continued  from  page  216.) 

Cytisus  nigricans,  C.  sconarius,  and  its  varieties  should 
be  included  ;  also  the  Spanish  Broom,  Spartium  junceum. 
Very  graceful,  too,  although  one  seldom  sees  it,  is  Noto- 


of  small  white  flowers,  makes  a  very  pretty  group.  In  the 
Rubus  family  we  find  excellent  plants  for  massing,  such  as 
R.  nutkanus,  with  pure  white  flowers  ;  also  R.  odoratus, 
with  large  rose  purple  flowers.  Neither  of  these  are  at  all 
particular  as  to  where  they  grow,  and  will  even  do  well 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  But  the  gem  of  the  genus  is  R. 
deliciosus.  It  fonns  a  compact  bush  about  3ft  high,  and 
bears  its  beautiful  white  flowers  in  great  profusion. 

Turning  our  attention  to  peat-loving  shrubs,  we  find 
among  them  some  of  our  most  useful  and  beautiful.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  I  will  pass,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  receive.  First  we 
get  R.  dahuricum,  which  commences  flowering  during 
February,  and  which  is  closely  followed  by  R.  prsecox.  A 
good  group  of  both  should  be  planted.  Later  flowering 
sorts  are  R.  fermgineum,  R.  fragrans,  R.  hirsutum,  and  R. 
myrtifolium,  all  being  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  ;  also 
Rhodora  canadensis.  Azalea  amoena,  A.  ledifolia,  and  A. 
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Star  Primulas. 
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spartium  Carmichelia,  the  pink  Broom  of  New  Zealand. 
Several  of  the  Olearias,  or  “  Daisy  trees,”  should  find  a 
place  in  every  garden.  One  of  the  best  is  O.  Haasti,  which 
wdll  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  is  one  of  the  best  ever¬ 
greens  for  planting  in  or  near  large  towns.  O.  macrodonta 
deserves  a  place,  and  also  O.  stellulata,  which  is  possibly 
best  when  grown  against  a  wall.  Hydrangea  hortensis 
should  be  grown  in  quantity,  and  it  is  not  at  all  particular 
w'here  it  does  grow.  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  is  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  should  be  cut  down  annually.  After  starting  into 
growth,  the  shoots  on  each  plant  should  be  reduced  to  about 
four  or  five  to  obtain  huge  panicles  of  flowers. 

Buddleia  globosa  and  B.  variabilis  are  both  fairly  hardy, 
and  grow  very  quickly  into  large  bushes.  In  cold  districts 
both  are  worth  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  the  former  especially 
being  very  showy  when  covered  with  its  orange  coloured 
blossoms.  The  (IJeanothuses  are  so  beautiful  that  it  is  sui’- 
prising  they  are  not  more  planted.  They  are  chai’ming 
when  grown  in  a  bed  or  in  groups  in  the  shi’ubbery ;  yet 
how  seldom  one  sees  them  away  from  a  wall.  C.  azureus 
and  its  variety,  Gloire  de  Versailles,  are  among  the  best. 
C.  americanus  is  also  worth  growing.  Escallonias  are  very 
beautiful,  and  specially  useful  planting  near  the  coast,  the 
best  for  this  purpose  being  F.  maerantha  and  E.  sanguinea. 
E.  Philippiana,  with  its  long,  arching  shoots  and  profusion 


Vaseyi.  The  larger  Rhododendrons  I  will  say  nothing 
about,  except  that  they  should  be  more  frequently  planted 
in  good  masses  of  one  colour.  The  same  applies  to  Azaleas, 
which  have  so  many  fine  varieties.  A.  pontica  ought  on  no 
account  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  beautiful  when  in  flower, 
while  during  autumn  its  leaves  are  a  blaze  of  colour.  Two 
beautiful  Heath-like  shrubs  for  the  rock  garden  are  Bryan- 
thus  erectus  and  B.  empetriformis,  which  both  bear  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  pretty  red  flowers.  Among  the  Ericas  we  have 
a  good  selection  of  small  flowering  subjects.  Commencing 
with  E.  camea  and  its  var.  alba,  one  can  practically  have 
them  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  Following  E.  carnea  A\e 
get  E.  mediteiTanea,  also  E.  cinerea  and  its  fine  vars.  atro- 
purpurea,  atro-sanguinea,  and  rosea.  The  Irish  Heath, 
which  flow-ers  more  or  less  from  April  until  November,  is  a 
gem.  Another  pretty  autumn  flowering  species  is  E. 
ciliaris.  Kalmias  do  well  in  suitable  soil  and  position,  K. 
latifolia  making  a  large  bush  some  12ft  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  little  K.  glauca  only  grow's  about  2ft  j'ish-  Andro¬ 
meda  polifolia,  A.  speciosa,  and  A.  s.  cassinefolia  might  be 
grown  ;  also  Leucoi  hoe  axillaris.  Although  all  the  above 
are  peat-loving  subjects,  they  are  not  at  all  partial  as  to 
soil,  providod  thorc  is  no  linio  in  it.  They  generally  do 
well  in  anv  lisht.  well drained  loam,  and  they  enjoy  plenty 
of  leaf  soil. — J.  C. 
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Extermination  of  Phytoptus  ribis. 


The  following  treatment  has  been  tried  for  three  years,  and 
appears  worthy  of  trial  elsewhere  and  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
.seems  to  have  the  effect  of  stamping  out  the  Phytoptus  (Black 
Currant  mite)  entirely.  In  1897  I  purcha.sed  a  dozen  bushes  of 
Carter’s  Champion  Black  Currants.  These  were  found  to  be  in¬ 
fected  with  big  buds,  but  these  were  picked  off  and  the  bu.shes 
planted  away  from  any  others.  The  .swollen  buds  appeared 
again  in  1898,  and  were  again  picked  off.  The  following  autumn 
(1899)  they  were  again  visible,  so  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fell  the 
bushes  Avere  completely  cut  doAvn,  every  shoot  as  Ioav  as  pos.sible. 
I’his  process  Avas  repeated  in  1900,  as  many  large  buds  Avere  still 
apparent.  No  SAvollen  buds  Avei'e  noticed  in  the  Avinter  of  1901 
nor  1902,  nor  till  the  time  of  Avriting  (March  6,  1903).  The 
bu-shes  Avere  not  cut  at  all  during  1901  and  1902,  although  the 
groAA’th  AA’as  rather  thick.  This  drastic  treatment  is  only  advised 
AA’here  it  is  de.sirable  to  obtain  a  plantation  of  Black  Currants  on 
the  old  site.  To  secure  this  result  otherAvise  it  Avould  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  grub  up  the  old  bushes  at  considerable  expense  and  re¬ 
plant,  which  is  another  serious  consideration. 

.SY.STKMS  COMPARED. 


CUTTING  DOAA’N 

CROP 

REPLANTING 

CROP 

1890  Completely  cut  down  at  small 
expense  . 

None 

Grub  up  old  bushes,  replant. 
Heavy  expense 

None 

1900  Cut  down  again  closely  .. 

None 

Good  growth,  infection  may 
still  linger  in  the  soil  . . 

None 

1901  Very  fine  growth . 

None 

Plenty  of  growth 

.Small 

1902  Probability  of  very  heavy  crop, 
iinice  equal  to  crop  of  lyOl  and 
1902  by  other  method 

Good 

Normal  3-year-t)ld  crop 

Fair 

1903  Chance  of  another  heavy  crop, 

Normal  4-year-old  crop 

and  bushes  are  far  larger  than 
the  others . Good 

I  think  the  successive  cutting  must  interfere  Avith  the  sequence 
of  the  Phytoptus’  life  history.  The  earlier  the  cutting  is  done  in 
the  autumn  the  better. — A.  L.  King. 


Insect  Foes  and  Plant  Diseases. 

I  Avas  surprised  to  see  on  page  190  a  paragraph  relating  to  the 
Black  Currant  mite  “  threatening  the  A'ery  exi.stence  of  a  lucra¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  fruit-groAA'ing  industry.  This  statement,  so 
far  as  mj'  own  fifteen  years’  experience  extends  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  numbers  of  others  I  am  personally  acquainted  Avith,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  actual  fact  ;  all  report  heavy  crops  every 
year,  our  oAvn  being  .so  great  that  the  bushes  have  to  be  carefully 
supported  to  prevent  their  de.sti'uctiou  by  the  AA'eight  of  fruit  they 
carry.  That  some  groAiers  cut,  burn,  and  root  up  their  bushes, 
or  give  up  attempting  to  groAV  them,  is  certainly  true;  but  it  is  in 
every  case  I  have  knoAin  totally  unnecessary,  and  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  in  every  case  I  have  met  Ai  ith,  and  large  crops  of  fine 
fruit  are  noAV  the  rule  ivithout  a  single. exception.  When  I  came 
here,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  bushes  Avere  almost  dead,  and,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  one  Avho  ought  to  have  knoAvn  better,  I  rooted  ' 
up  and  burnt  part  of  them,  planting  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
garden  some  neAV  bushes  from  a  di.strict  not  infected  at  the  time. 
In  three  years  they  Avere  all  as  bad  as  the  old  bushes  had  been, 
and  1  started  Aiith  them  the  system  adopted  Avith  the  others  from 
the  first,  i.e.,  going  over  the  blushes  tivo  or  three  times  each  year 
and  picking  off  all  infected  buds.  There  are  ahi'ays  enough 
healthy  ones  left  to  bear  enormous  crops  of  the  finest  fruit;  if 
the  diseased  buds  had  been  healthy  a  Ailiolesale  thinning  would 
be  needed,  or  the  fruit  Avould  be  too  small  to  be  good.  It  is  a  very 
small  matter  for  any  gardener  to  try  ;  if  his  bushes  are  in  specially 
bad  condition  he  maA^  not  do  so  Avell  as  regards  weight  of  crop 
the  first  year,  but  the  following  one.s  Arill  compensate  for  this, 
Avhich  amounts  simply  to  a  partial  rest  for  one  season.  If  the 
growers,  instead  of  carrying  fire  and  sAvord,  burning  and  de.stroy- 
ing  all  before  them,  Avould  only  use  a  little  common  sense  and 
treat  the  disease  as  an  attempt  of  Nature  to  carry  out  the  neces¬ 
sary  thinning,  they  no  doubt  Avould  get  OA'erj'  j^ear  Avith  certaintA^ 
enormous  and  profitable  crops  of  the  finest  fruit.  The  remedy  is 
simple,  costs  nothing ;  in  fact,  Avhere  there  are  children  it  pro¬ 
vides  them  AA'ith  an  amusement.  The  result  in  et’ery  case  I  haA'e 
met  AA'ith  is  precisely  the  .same  as  m.A'  own;  eA'en  the  expert  (?) 
AA'ho  advised  me  in  the  first  instance  has  followed  my  lead  with 
perfect  success. — Tiios.  Fletcheu,  Glrapptnhall,  Cheshire. 


Apple,  Nelson  Codlin. 

This  comparatively  little  knoAvn  A’arietj'  i.s  one  of  our  best 
culinary  Apples.  I  haA^e  had  it  in  use  from  the  end  of  Augu.st 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  though  I  haA^e  in  no  AAay  a  good 
fruit  room  to  keep  Apples  in,  the  fruits  Avere  quite  fresh,  show¬ 
ing  no  signs  of  shrinking.  It  may  be  described  as  a  long  keeping 
KesAvick  Codlin,  being  ready  for  use  nearly  as  early,  and  keeping 
so  much  longer. — William  Benbow,  February  21. 

Birds  and  Gooseberry  Buds. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  groAA'crs  of  fiekl  crops  of  Goose¬ 
berries  among  your  readers  aaIio  aauII  state  Avhether  they  have 
found  any  treatment  effective  to  preA'ent  birds  from  eating  tho 
buds  during  the  Avinter ;  also  AA'liether  sparroAvs,  as  Avell  as  finches, 
are  knoAin  AA'ith  certainty  to  eat  the  buds.  Many  of  my  bushes, 
in  field  and  orchard  alike,  are  almo.st  denuded  of  buds  except  on 
the  tips  of  the  shoots,  uiion  Avhich  birds  cannot  perch.  Fully 
one-half  of  my  entire  crop  has  been  de.stroyed.  I  left  the  pruning 
till  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  order  that  the  density  of  groAvth 
might  check  the  birds  to  .some  extent;  but  this  AAas  not  effectual. 
I  have  seen  sprinkling  the  bushes  Avhen  Avet  Avith  lime  recom¬ 
mended;  but  surely  a  single  heavy  rain  AA  Ould  Avash  the  lime  off. 
WhiteAiash,  Avith  linseed  oil  or  glue  in  it,  might  keep  on  better. 
Has  it  been  tried  And  can  whiteAvash  be  applied  Avith  a 
spraying  machine  ? — Fruit  Grower. 


Peas ;  Hartford's  Success  and  Dickson  &  Robinson’s  Leviatban 

Marrowfat. 

Now  that  the  Pea  season  is  upon  us  and  soAving  operations 
commenced,  a  Avord  or  tAvo  in  respect  to  tAvo  .sterling  varieties 
Avill,  I  hope,  be  acceptable.  The  first  is  Hartford’s  Success,  a 
main-crop  A^ariety,  gootl  grower,  and  a  mo.st  prolific  bearer,  with 
long,  slender,  curved  pods,  groAving  4ft  Gin  in  height,  and  averag¬ 
ing  ten  peas  to  a  pod.  It  is  of  deep  green  colour,  Avliich  it  fully 
retains  after  boiling  (a  consideration),  and  has  .splendid  table 
qualities.  The  appearance  of  the  pods  Avhen  groAving  or  gathered 
Avould  lead  one  to  doubt  their  merit  ;  but  on  examination  it  is 
surprising  to  find  so  many, peas  in  such  a  deceptive  pod.  The 
second  is  H.  and  R-.’s  Leviathan  MarroAV.  It  is,  as  its  name 
sugges-ts,  leviathan  in  all  respects,  except  height.  Last  season, 
although  favourable  to  Peas,  it  made  free  groAA’th,  but  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5ft  AA'ith  me  here.  It  is  a  .strong  groAver,  main  and  late  sea¬ 
son,  of  exceptional  bearing  qualities,  long  straight  pods,  averag¬ 
ing  nine  peas  to  a  pod,  has  good  colour,  and  excellent  table 
qualities.  As  a  basket-filler,  and  Avhere  Peas  are  e.steemed  in 
quantity  and  quality,  I  do  not  knoAV  of  a  better  variety.  Although 
our  soil  herei  is  cold  and  heavy,  I  invariably  find  the  above 
varieties  to  giA'e  very  .sati.sfactory  results.- — R.  W.  E.,  Whitting- 
ham,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

Plant  Nomenclature. 

I  fear  Mr.  Arnott  (page  206),  in  his  kindly  criticisms  of  my 
article,  has  been  somewhat  hasty  in  judging  one  or  tAvo  of  the 
points  AA'hich  it  contains.  Having  mentioned  several  sections  of 
plants,  it  can  scarcely  Avith  ju.stice  be  said  that  hardy  plants  Avere 
“  singled  out  ”  for  special  reference.  Shrubs  Avere  not  mentioned 
because  it  Avas  thought  sufficient  had  been  Avritten  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  ;  but  I  am  quite  Avilling  tO'  include  them  in  my  pre- 
A'ious  remarks,  and  most  emphatically  do  so.  My  ignorance 
scarcely  affects  the  question  one  Avay  or  another  ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  it  noAA'adays  a  matter  of  common  knoAvledge  amongst 
those  in  the  least  conversant  Avith  horticultural  literature  that 
AA'hat  for  convenience  sake  is  called  the  priority  rule  is  folloAved 
in  the  naming  of  species.  The  admitted  discrepancies 
exi.sting  in  modern  botanical  Avorks  of  this  and  other  countries 
only  make  my  plea  for  a  higher  authority  than  Ave  noAv  iiosse.ss 
the  stronger.  To  the  present,  the  R.H.S.  is  almost  useless  to 
look  to  for  aid  ;  but  in  any  event  pe.ssimism  Avill  be  of  small  ai-ail 
in  preventing  a  loAA'er  fall  or  as.sisting  in  rising  to  a  higher  level. 
— Proa'incial. 

In  his  remarks  on  plant  nomenclature  (page  20G)  Air.  S. 
Arnott  complains  that  the  “Index  KeAvemsis  ”  and  the  “KeAv 
Hand  Lists  ”  do  not  alAA'ays  agree.  The  folloAA'ing  extract-  from 
the  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  189(3,  page  29,  AA'ill  perhaps  enable  him  and 
others  to  understand  AA'hy : — “  The  title  of  the  former  AA  ork  pro¬ 
bably  misleads  many.  It  AA'as  prepared  at  KeAV,  not  by  the  KeAv 
staff,  but  by  Mr.  Daydon  Jack.son,  secretary  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  and  a  staff  of  assistants.  The  co.st  of  it  Avas  entirely  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  late  Charles  DarAvin  and  his  family.  The  ‘  KeAv 
Hand  Lists  ’  are  prepared  by  the  Kew  staff,  and  whilst  eA'ery  rea¬ 
sonable  care  is  taken  to  make  them  accurate  as  far,  that  is,  as 
accuracy  is  possible  with  plant  names,  there  are,  no  doubt,  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  them.  They  are  issued,  in  the  first  place,  to  shoAv 
AA'hat  species  are  actually  groAvn  at  Kew ;  and  in  the  next  to  re¬ 
duce,  if  possible,  the  nomenclature  in  use  in  gardens  to  something 
like  a  standard.” — W.  W.,  KeAv. 
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Societies. 

®0YAL(  horticultural.— Scientific  Committee,  Feb.  24th. 

Cineraria  diseased. — Some  plants  were  received  from  Mr.  C- 
Buckland,  Braintree.  Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  follows  from  his 
examination  of  them  :  “  The  Cineraria  plants  were  in  a  very  sad 
condition  ;  the  leaves  were  infested  by  green  fly,  and  the  roots  with 
one  of  the  Poduridse,  or  Springtails,  I  believe  by  Lipura  ambulans, 
which  were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  by  some  small  worms 
belonging  to  the  family  Enchytrgeidte,  which  are  nearly  related  to  the 
true  earthworms.  They  were  very  abundant,  particularly  at  the  base 
of  the  roots.  They  die  almost  instantly  on  being  placed  in  lime  water, 
so  that  they  Avould  easily  be  destroyed  by  soaking  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  with  lime  water ;  but  whether  they  would  be  reached  by 
watering  when  at  the  roots  close  up  to  the  stem  I  cannot  say.  Both 
the  worms  and  the  Springtails  are  very  injurious  to  plants  ;  the  latter 
do  not  appear  to  be  much  affected  by  lime  water.  Probably  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  common  salt  would  have  more  effect, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  them.” 

Azaleas  and  fiwiago. — Mr.  Mortimer  sent  samples  attacked  by 
the  common  fumago,  due  to  a  too  close  an  atmosphere.  A  good 
washing  would  be  desirable  in  such  cases.  They  had  also  been 
attacked  by  thrips. 

Stone  embedded  in  a  tree. — Rev.  A.  Harvey,  Shirehampton  Vicarage, 
Bristol,  sent  a  photo  of  a  portion  of  a  root  of  an  Ash  tree.  It  was 
cut  down  in  1870  from  a  tree  at  Hampsted.  The  root  had  evidently 
grown  over  the  stone,  a  not  uncommon  occurrence. 

Scientific  investigations. — Dr.  Masters  laid  a  resolution  before  the 
committee,  observing  that  the  question  of  the  society  undertaking  in 
its  gardens  to  investigate  physiological  and  other  matters  bearing  upon 
horticulture  was  a  most  pressing  one,  to  be  carried  out  under  a  properly 
appointed  director.  After  several  suggestions  were  made  by  Mr. 
Ehves,  Mr.  Massee,  Mr.  Brown,  and  others,  the  resolution  was 
.seconded  by  Mr.  Shea  and  passed  unanimously. 

Floral  Committee,  March  10th. 

A  beautiful  group  of  Olivia^  came  from  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  gar¬ 
dener  to.  Lady  Batliur.st,  Cirencester  House,  Cirencester.  The 
lilants  were  healthy,  and  carried  fine  heads  of  bloom  in  varying 
shades.  Me.ssrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  again  sent  a 
fine  bank  of  their  yellow  Primula  Kewensis.  The  plants  appear 
better  each  time  they  are  .staged.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
masses  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  firm  also  staged  a  group 
of  Cineraria  stellata,  including  Feltham  Beauty,  which  was 
notable  for  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plants  and  the  variety  of 
colours  displayed. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  forced  Lilacs  and 
tree  Carnations.  The  former  included  well-bloomed  plants  of 
Countess  H.  de  Choiseul,  Madame  Lemoine,  Pre.sident  Carnot, 
and  Doyen  Keteleer.  Tbe  best  Carnation  was  undoubtedly 
America,  while  the  white  variety  Lorna  was  also  good.  Cycla¬ 
mens  were  well  represented  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley.  The  plants  were  in  5in  pots,  with  good  vigorous  foliage 
and  covered  with  flowers,  the  latter  being  of  good  substance  and 
diversified  in  colouring.  Messrs.  J.  Pe^  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  staged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  in  which  the  foliage 
section  was  strong.  The  Drac£ena.s  (Cordylines)  included  well- 
grown  plants  of  Lord  Roberts,  Coullingi,  Norwoodiensis 
triumphans,  and  Goldieana.  The  flowering  section  included 
Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums  in  variety.  Lilacs,  Vibur¬ 
nums,  and  Azaleas  mollis  and  rustica. 

The  largest  display  of  Narcissi  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  who'  arranged  a  large  bank  in  pots,  about 
fifty  varieties  being  repre.sented.  The  best  forms  were 
Grandee,  Duche.ss  of  Westminster,  Mrs.  Langti’y,  Empress, 
Emperor,  Sir  Watkin,  Princess  Ida,  and  Golden  Spur.  The  .same 
firm  also  contributed  a  pretty  display  of  winter-flowering  Carna¬ 
tions  arranged  in  vases.  Viscount  Kitchener,  Gemma,  Jane 
Seymour,  Mr.  Thos.  Lawson,  Lady  de  Ramsey,  Stella,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Brooks,  and  America  were  capital,  though  the  American  fringed 
edge  was  not  very  much  in  evidence. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  staged  an  extensive 
di.splay  of  hardy  flowers  arranged  in  attractive  style,  the  bunches 
of  cut  Narcissi  being  especially  good  so  early  in  the  season.  The 
best  were  Duchess  of  Normandy,  Defiance,  Dandy  Dick  (a 
beauty),  and  Galatea.  The  pretty  batches  of  N.  cyclamineus  and 


Rose,  Her  Majesty. 

In  that  masterpiece  chapter  of  his  “  Book  of  the  Rose,”  en¬ 
titled,  “Manners  and  Customs,”  the  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  has  this 
to  say  of  Her  Majesty : — “  In  size  and  la.sting  qualities  it  is  quite 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  ;  as  a  free  bloomer  and  autumnal  absolutely 
at  the  bottom.”  Well,  that’.s  a  summary  verdict.  The  author  of 
the  book  just  named  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  this  remarkable 
Ro.se.  It  makes  a  grand  growth  under  favourable  conditions, 
Init  a  poor  show  if  not  treated  regally  and  favoured  with  Queen’s 
weather.  It  is  a  good  standard  or  balf-.standard  Rose,  better 
than  as  a  dwarf,  and  is  of  no  use  on  the  Manetti  stock.  “  It  is 
essentially  a  Briar  Rose,”  according  to  the  Cheshunt  firm.  It 
is  a  perfectly  double  Rose,  even  when  expanded  to  the  fullest. 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  find  it  do  well  at  Langport. 


N.  nanus  were  admirable.  A  few  Darwin  Tulips  arranged  with 
Ferns  were  also  pretty.  Primroses  were  staged  in  great  varietjq 
as  were  also  Hellebore.s,  Scillas,  and  Saxifrages. 

Mr.  J.  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham, 
pre.sented  a  long  bank  of  Cyclamens  in  oin  pots.  The  plants  were 
remarkable  for  their  dwarf  iiabit,  large  flowers,  and  variety  of 
colours.  The  whites  and  crimsons  were  certainly  some  of  the 
best  ever  seen  in  the  hall,  and  the  strain  appeared  excellent 
throughout.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  N., 
contributed  a  pretty  exhibit  of  flowering  plants,  relieved  by 
Palms,  Acers,  and  Ferns.  The  flowering  plants  included  good 
plants  of  Azalea  indica  in  variety.  Azalea  mollis,  Boronia 
megastigma,  and  Polygala  dalmaisiana— a  pretty  spring  display. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Ke.ston,  Kent,  contributed  a  nice  exhibit  of 
hardy  plants  in  pots.  The  chief  subjects  were  Shortia  galacifolia. 
Iris  Heldreichi,  Galanthus  Ikarise,  Fritillaria  a.skbabadensis, 
Muscari  botryoides  carneum.  Primula  rosea,  and  a  large  variety 
of  rock  and  alpine  plants.  A  group  of  Cactaceous  plants  came 
from  Mr.  R.  Anker,  54,  St.  George  Street,  Baker  Street,  W.  Tbe 
plants  were  small,  but  included  a  large  variety  of  these  curious 
and  interesting  plants. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  arranged 
a  nice  group  of  Palms,  forced  shrubs,  and  Ferns.  The  Palms 


N'lirtiy  (l-  Do  . 

Rose,  Her  Majesty. 


V  ere  well  grown,  while  the  shrubs  were  chiefly  standards  of 
Prunus  triloba,  and  Lilacs  in  variety.  A  few  well-flowered  plants 
of  Azalea  mollis  completed  the  display.  An  interesting,  though 
small,  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  in  which  were  noted  Anemone  blanda, 
Tulipa  Kaulfmanniana,  Anemone  Pulsatilla  alba,  Saxifragas  m 
variety,  a  fine  blue  Primrose  and  the  double  lilac  form ;  also  P. 
rosea  splendens. 

A  large  semicircular  group  vas  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  Russell, 
Richmond,  whicli  was  composeel  of  well-flowered  standards  of 
Prunus  triloba,  Cerasus  'Watereri,  Laburnum  Adami,  and 
Cratregus  Oxyacantha  alba  plena ;  while  the  groundwork  was 
formed  of  Azalea  rustica  (well-flowered),  with  nice  specimens  of 
Eiuya  latifolia  variegata.  Campanula  Balchiniana,  Coboea  scan- 
dens  variegata  and  Clematises.  On  this  occasion  Messrs.  R.  and 
G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  staged  their  collection  of  Azalea  mollis 
and  A.  rustica  as  bush  plants,  relieved  with  nice  specimens  of 
Acers,  Palms,  and  Ferns.  The  arrangement  was  undoubtedly  of 
a  satisfactory  cbaracter.  and  made  a  pleasing  change.  Needless 
to  say,  the  A.  mollis  varieties  were  beautifully  developed,  and  the 
double  varieties  of  A.  rustica  were  much  admired. 

Ferns  were  represented  by  a  fine  display  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nui-sery,  Lower  Edmontyn.  The  exliibit 
was  arranged  witli  lightness  and  taste,  the  chief  subjects  being 
Asplenium  caudatum.  Gymnograiinna  schizopbylla  gloriosa  (a 
fine  plant),  and  Cibotium  Schiedei.  The  front  was  composed  of 
baskets  containing  small  plants  of  Ferns  with  tinted  foliage,  some 
of  the  most  noticeable  being  Lomaria  L’Herniinieri,  Adiantum 
Legrandi,  Doodia  aspera  multifida.  and  Blechnum  latifolium. 

TFrom  Mr.  H.  B.  May.  Dy.sons  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmon¬ 
ton,  came  a  similar  display'  to  that  staged  last  meeting.  The 
groups  of  Clematises  included  well-flowered  plants  of  Edith  Jack- 
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man,  Lady  Londesborougb,  Mrs.  Crawsliay,  Mrs.  Quilter,  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  Nellie  Moser;  while  Gardenias  were  represented 
by  plants  Avell  budded  and  in  excellent  health.  Groups  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  Schneider! ,  and  Adiantum  Farleyance 
were  also  conspicuous.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham, 
again  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  fibre  for  growing  bulbs  by 
staging  a  few  ornamental  pots  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi. 

Mr.  H.  Parr,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New 
Barnet,  staged  a  large  table  of  Hippeastrums  in  Gin  pots.  The 
colours  were  mostly  reds  in  varying  shades,  and  made  a  bright 
group  of  colour  amidst  somewhat  sombre  surroundings.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  also  staged  a  pretty  collection  of  Thdips 
and  Narcissi.  In  the  former  were  nice  specimens  of  Murillo, 
Yellow  Prince,  Eleonora.  Couleur  Cardinal,  Velvet  Gem,  Roi 
Pepin  (beautifully  striped),  Joost  Van  Vondel,  and  Rose  Luisante. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  arranged  a 
pretty  group  of  Acers,  Palms,  and  Rogeria  cordata,  a  pretty  pink 
flowering  shrub,  growing  in  Sin  pots. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1902. 

The  annual  meeting  was  recently  held  in  London,  wdien  the 
following  report  was  submitted  and  approved  of  : — 

It  is  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  your  Committee  pre*- 
sents  its  report  for  the  year  1902,  for,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
usually  severe  demand  upon  the  funds,  due  to  the  decease  of 
several  long-standing  members  and  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums 
by  those  who  have  reached  the  ago  limit  or  have  lapsed,  the 
Society  never  had  a  higher  income  nor  a  larger  accession  of  new 
members  than  in  the  year  recently  ended.  The  number  of  new 
members  admitted  during  the  year  was  93,  which,  added  to  the 
total  reached  in  1901,  brought  up  the  membership  to  997;  but 
from  death  and  other  causes  there  is  a  loss  of  31  to  record,  leaving 
a  total  of  966  on  the  books  of  the  Society. 

Financially  the  Society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  outgoings  in  respect  of  withdrawals  and  monies  paid  to  the 
nominees  of  deceased  members  have,  as  already  indicated, 
been  heavy,  amounting  to  £324  6s.  8d.,  but  the  Committee  is 
happy  to  state  that  the  Sick  Pay  amounted  only  to  £291  18s.  or 
£15  18s.  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  balance  with  the  treasurer  was  the  unusually  high  one 
of  £147  6s.  Id. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  was  an 
unqualified  success,  and  the  Committee  wishes  here  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  indebtedness  to  all  who  assisted  to  make  the  function 
an  enjoyable  one  alike  to  members  and  friends.  Thanks  are 
especially  due  to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  who 
proved  so  able  and  generous  a  chairman  on  this  occasion,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  arranging  for  the  musical  programme,  con¬ 
tributed  £20  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  and,  together  with  his 
brother  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  became  a  life  member.  The  Thames 
Bank  Iron  Company,  which  has  ever  shown  the  wnrme«t  sympathy 
w’ith  the  Society,  contributed  £5  5s.  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  and 
Mrs.  Baker,  wife  of  one  of  the  partners,  was  made  a  life  membeir. 

To  the  Horticultural  Press  generally  the  Committee  is  deeply 
indebted.  The  Committee  washes  to  direct  the  attention  of 
members  to  the  advantages  and  claims  on  the  Convalescent  Fund. 
This  fund  is  a  purely  voluntary  one,  and  was  founded  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  V.M.H.,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  those  members  who,  after  a  period  of  sickness,  might  be 
the  inore  quickly  restored  to  full  health  and  strength  by  a  change 
of  air  and  scene.  Only  four  apnlications  have  been  made  during 
the  year  for  the  benefits  of  this  fund,  and  the  Committee  feels  sure 
many  more  members  might  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
Society  have  received  some  assistance,  and  it  therefore  suggests 
as  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  usefulness  of  this  fund  before 
the  members  that  all  should  contribute  something  to  it  annually. 

The  Committee  wash  to  tender  their  sincere  thanks  tOi  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  for  his  valuable  services  as  Treasurer 
during  the  past  tw'enty-one  years,  and  hope  that  he  will  enjoy 
good  health,  and  continue  in  the  same  office  for  many  years  to 
come. 

It  was  with  unfeigned  regret  tlie'  Committee  received  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Peerless,  who  for  thirteen  successive  years  was 
one  of  its  most  regular  and  respected  members.  Mr.  Peerless 
resigned  because  his  keen  sense  of  duty  would  not  permit  him  to 
retain  a  position  wdiich  change  of  residenoei  and  distance  from 
town  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  fill  with  regularity.  An 
appreciation  of  the  services'  so  long  and  ably  rendered  by-  Mr. 
Peerless  has  been  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society. 

Having  passed  so  successfidly  through  a  year  long  to  be 
remembered  for  the  trying  illness,  safe  recovery,  and  triumphant 
Coronation  of  our  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  and 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  the  Committee 
looks  forward  with  cheerful  optimism  to  the  year  1903,  and  trusts 
that  all  the  members  wall  do  their  very  utmost  to  extend  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Society  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

***  Iri  Ihe  following  statement  of  accounts  we  have  beeil 
obliged  to  somewhat  compress  the  items,  and  have  altogether 


omitted  the  statements  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  the  Voluntary 
Convalescent  Fund,  the  Management  Fund,  and  the  Annual 
Dinner  account.  Application  for  the  reports  or  other  infonna- 
tion  may  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 

BENEFIT  FUND. 


Dr.  Receipts. 

1902.  January  13.  &  s-  <1. 

To  Balance  brought  forward  14,764  0  1 

19D3.  January  12. 

To  Interest  credited  to  Mein- 
■  bers  as  per  Ledger- 
Current  Members  380  6  8 
Lapsed  Members  40  10  10 

- -  420  16  6 

To  Subs.,  Members,  1902-03  1,504  13  6 
,,  Arrears  for  1901  36  14  7 


Expenditure. 
1903.  .January  12. 

By  Sick  Pay  to  Members  and 
Amounts  deducted  from 
Members’  Rest  Fund 
during  Sick  Pay,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund— 

, ,  Sick  Pay  to  Members  . . 

,,  Deductions  from  Mem¬ 
bers’  Rest  Fund  . .  . . 

, ,  A  mounts  paid  out . .  . . 

Benefit  M’mb’rs  14,604  9  11 
Lapsed  ,,  1,441  8  0 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 


291  18  0 

23  11  3 
680  6  9 


By  balance  to  date  ..  ..  16,045  17  11 


£16.7'?6  4  8 


£16.726  4  8 


TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT. 


Dr.  Receii’TS. 

1902.  March  6. 

£  3. 

d. 

To  Balance  in  hand  ..  .. 

86  14 

1 

1903  January  12. 

To  Hon.  Members’  Subs.  ,1902 

82  19 

0 

,,  Benefit  Members’ Subs,  to 
Benefit  Fund . 

1,504  13 

6 

, ,  Benefit  Members'  Subs,  to 
Benevolent  Fund  .. 

110  11 

9 

, ,  Benefit  Members’  Subs,  to 
Management  Fund 

108  7 

10 

,,  Hon.  &  Benefit  Members’ 
Subs.,  Conv’Tsc’nt  Fund 

7  15 

6 

,,  Benefit  Members’  Subs., 
Arrears  to  Benefit  Fund 

36  14 

7. 

,,  Benefit  Members’  Subs., 
Arrears,  B’n’v’l’nt  Fund 

6  7 

6 

,,  Benefit  Members’  Subs., 
Arrrs.,  M’n’g’m’nt  Fund 

6  7 

0 

,,  Revocation  Fees  &  Rules 

0  7 

9 

,,  Advts.  in  Annual  Report 

6  14 

0 

,,  Sale,  Cert,  of  Membership 

2  2 

0 

,,  Donations,  Convalescent 
Fund  at  Annual  Dinner 

5  10 

0 

, ,  Donations  to  Benevolent 
Fund  at  Annual  Dinner 

26  16 

6 

,,  Return  Income 'Tax  (2yrs) 

56  3 

9 

, ,  Dividends  on  Investment, 
and  on  cash  on  deposit 
at  Bank  . 

579  17 

0 

Expenditure. 
1903.  January  12. 

By  Sick  Pay,  Benefit  Fund 
,,  Payments  to  Nominees  of 
Deceased  Members 
,,  Payments, Lapsed M’mbrs 
,,  Payments  to  Nominees  of 
Lapsed  Deceased  M’mbrs 
, ,  Payments  to.  Members  on 
attaining  76th  Birthday 
,,  Payments  from  Benevo¬ 
lent  Fund . 

,,  Payments  from  Convales¬ 
cent  Fund . 

,,  Payments  from  Manage¬ 
ment  Fund  . 

,,  Payments  from  Deposit 

Accounts . 

Investments.Commission, 
Stamps,&c. ,  per  Brokers, 
being  the  stock  total  of 
£1,400  for  the  sum  of  .. 
Amount  placed  on  Deposit 
at  Bankers,  subject  to 

call  . 

1903.  March  4. 

By  Balance  as  per  audit,  viz . , 
Treasurer’s  Bank  Balance  as 
per  pass  book  . .  127  6  1 
In  hands  of  Secretary  20  0  0 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 
291  18  0 

217  3  11 
73  14  0 

18  9 

nil 

113  5  0 
6  10  0 
174  0  6 
32  0  0 

1,368  14  6 
200  0  0 


147  6  1 


£2,626  0  9 


£2,626  0-  9 


*Ee  Investments,  memorandum  of — 

£300  Croydon  Corporation  3J  per  cent  Stock  for  . .  £338  15  6 
£400  Bristol  Corporation  (new)  3  per  cent.  Stock  for  375  9  0 
£700  Norwich  Corporation  (new)  3  per  cent.  Stock  tor  664  10  0 
Re  Deposit  at  London  and  South-Western  Bank  ..  200  0  0 


£1,600  for  the  sum  of  £1,568  14  6 


SUMMARY  OP  INVESTMENTS,  &C. 

Nottingham  Corporation  3  per.  cent.  Stock . 

Cardiff  .,  3  ,,  ,,  . 

West  Bromwich  ,,  3  ,,  ,,  . 

Manchester  ,,  3  ,,  ,,  . 

York  City  ,,  3  ,,  ,,  . 

South  Indian  Railway  Capital  Stock . 

Croydon  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Stock  . 

,,  , ,  3^  ,,  ,, 

Norwich  ,,  3  ,,  . 

London  County  3  ,,  ,,  . 

Bristol  Corporation  3  ,,  ,,  . 

By  Cash  on  Deposit  at  Bank  (on  call) . 


£  s.  d. 
..  6,150  0  0 
..  4,000  0  0 

..  3, £00  0  0 
..  1,600  0  0 
..  1,860  0  0 
..  1,000  0  0 
700  0  0 
300  0  t> 
700  0  0 
400  0  0 
400  0  0 
200  0  0 


£20,600  0  0 


STATEMENT  OF  LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS. 


LI.\1)II.1TIES. 

1903.  January  12.  £  s.  d. 

To  Benevolent  Fund  ..  ..  3,834  1  4 

,,  Convalescent  Fund  ..  478  11  1 

,,  Management  Fund  ..  57  1  0 

„  Benefit  Fund .  16,045  17  11 


20,415  11  4 


Balance .  331  14  9 


£20,747  6  1 


Assets. 


1903.  January  12. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

By  Invests,  as  per  1902  acct. 
,,  Croydon  Corporation  3J 

19,000 

0 

0 

per  cent.  Stock  ..  .. 

,,  Norwich  Corporation  3 

300 

0 

0 

per  cent.  Stock  . .  . . 

,,  Bristol  Corporation  3 

700 

0 

0 

per  cent.  Stock  . .  . . 

,,  (iish  on  Deposit  at  Bank 

400 

0 

0 

(on  call) . 

200 

0 

0 

Cash  in  hand  of 

20,600 

0 

0 

Treasurer..  ..  127  6  1 
Cash  in  hand  of 
Secretary  . .  ..  20  0  0 

— -  147  6  1 


£20.747  6  1 


Ex.amined  and  found  correct,  and 
Balance  verified  with  Bankers’ 
Pass  Book. 

March  ,  1903. 


W.  GUNNER,  F.S.A.A. 

T.  HENRY  PUZEY,  F.S.A.A. 


Auditors. 
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East  Liverpool  Chrysanthemum. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hall  presided  over  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  in 
the  Springfield  Gardens  on  Wednesday  last.  The  hon.  secretary 
(Mr.  G.  Sewell)  reported  a  very  satisfactory  balance  from  the 
inaugural  show  held  in  the  Cambridge  Mission  Hall.  The  popu¬ 
lar  Mr.  J.  D.  McGregor,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  who  has 
done  yeoman  service  for  the  society,  announced  special  prizes 
from  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  and  from  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons, 
Southampton,  the  latter  offering  a.  challenge  shield  with  medals 
and  certificates.  Throughout  the  proceedings  great  hopes  were  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  society’s  future,  the  district  being  one  in  which 
allotment  gardens  figure  most  conspicuously.  Sir  A.  L.  Jones 
was  unanimously  re-elected  president,  Mr.  C.  C.  Hall,  chairman, 
and  Messrs.  Cornforth  and  Sewell,  treasurer  and  secretary  re¬ 
spectively. — R.  P.  K. 

Ipswich  Mulual  Improvement. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society  on  March  o,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Mallett  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  “  Spring- 
Flowering  Bulbous  Plants.”  In  his  opening  remarks  the  essayist 
said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  speak  about  the  well-known 
Dutcli  bulbs,  but  to  refer  to  the  many  beautiful  specific  types 
which  were  not  so  well  known  as  their  merits  deserved.  Such 
genera  as  Galantlius,  Crocus,  Fritillaria,  Tulipa,  Erythronium, 
and  Iris  of  the  bulbous  type  were  then  taken  in  detail,  the  most 
interesting  species  described,  and  many  valuable  hints  given  as 
to  cultivation.  Most  of  these  little  plants,  said  Mr.  Mallett,  were 
thoroughly  at  home  when  planted  in  well-drained  soil  upon  a 
rockery,  although  the  bulbous  Irises  seemed  to  have  a  preference 
for  the  fertile  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden.  To  illustrate  his  lecture 
Mr.  Mallett  brought  an  interesting  exhibit  from  the  rich  collec¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  comprising  such  beautiful  things 
as  the  new  Fritillaria  askhabadensis,  F.  aurea,  Galantlius  Ikariae, 
Iris  reticulata,  I.  reticulata  Krelagi,  I.  histrioides,  I.  persica,  I. 
causasica.  Crocus  aureus,  C.  Susiana,  C.  Imperati,  and  several 
other  gems  among  hardy  bulbs.  Mr.  Mallett’s  lecture  was  fol¬ 
lowed  Avith  evident  plea.sure  by  his  audience,  and  after  a  short 
discussion  he  Ava.s  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  the  pro¬ 
position  of  Mr.  Morgan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Southgate.  For  the 
society’s  prize  for  the  best  pot  of  bulbs  a  strong  competition  re¬ 
sulted,  Mr.  Strutt  carrying  off  the  prize  with  a  good  pot  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  Golden  Spur. — E.  C. 


Bristol  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  Avell-attended  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Red- 
land,  on  tJie  12th.  This  was  the  evening  set  apart  for  the  official 
visit  of  the  Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Society,  and  their  pro- 
fes.sional  brethren  extended  to  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Two 
members  came  forward  ivith  ivell-written  papers,  Mr.  Butson 
choosing  for  his  subject  “Cyclamen  Culture,”Avliile Mr.  Johnstone 
did  justices  to  “  Rose.s”  from  an  amateur’s  .standpoint.  Both  lec¬ 
turers  imparted  their  experiences  in  a  lucid  manner,  Mr.  Butson 
himself  being  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  the  Cyclamen,  whilst 
Mr.  Johnstone  makes  a  special  study  of  the  queen  of  flowers’.  At 
the  close  of  each  lecture,  a  good  many  questions  were  put  to  the 
lecturers,  who  answered  each  in  a  clear  and  concise  way.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  each  gentleman  brought  to  a  close  a 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  evening,  and  it  vas  hoped  the  good 
feeling  which  exists  between  these  two  flourishing  societies  would 
continue,  both  Avorking  for  the  good  of  horticulture.  The  prizes 
for  the  evening  Avere  for  tAAO  Cyclamens,  the  competition  being 
very  keen,  the  prize-Avinners  being  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  PoAvell  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Raikes),  Avho  came  off  first,  w’hile  Dr.  Eager  North- 
Avoods  (gardener,  Mr.  Cane),  AA'as  an  excellent  second.  Certificate.s 
of  merit  Avent  to  Mr.  Gilbert  HoAves  (gardener,  Mr.  White)  for 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  and  to  Mr.  J.  ChetAvood  Aiken  (gardener, 
Mr.  Clarke)  for  C'ymbidiuiu  Lowianum.  The  final  meeting  of  the 
society  takes  place  for  the  Avinter  session  on  March  26,  Avhen  Mr. 
W.  Ellis  Groves,  the  energetic  secretary,  gives  a  lecture  on  “  The 
Value  of  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,”  AA’hich  AA’ill  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  AA’orthy  of  a  full  attendance,  Mr.  GroA’cs  being  a 
capital  lecturer  on  this  subject. — H.  K. 

[We  ai’e  again  obliged  to  hold  OA’er  a  number  of  reports.] 


Potato,  Sutton’s  Reliance. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  crop  of  the  above  kidney 
variety  is  from  a  photograph,  and  the  entire  crop  AAas  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  but  561b  of  seed-stock  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  in  the  spring.  It  AA'as  in  1897  that  this  Reading  firm  sent 
out  this'  Avonderful  cropper,  and  it  has  become  noted  as  a  disease 
resister,  and  a  tuber  of  high  table  quality.  The  tubers  are 
admirable  in  form,  Avith  a  beautiful  skin,  and  eyes  quite  on  the 
surface.  In  Scotland,  Avhere  the  disease  Avas  very  prevalent  in 
1900,  Reliance  almo.st  entirely  resisted  the  attack. 


A  crop  of  Sutton’s  Reliance  Potato. 
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Meteorological  Obseryations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  C'liis- 
■wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

o 

1903. 

March. 

si 
«  > 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

.9 

*3 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

u  - 

3  03 

■S  43  03 
®  £  2 

Q 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

43 

CO 

0) 

xi 

bO 

K 

43 

03 

O 

tc- 

o 

CJ  o 
EH 

Sunday  ...  8 

W. 

deg. 
39  9 

deg. 

36-7 

deg. 

48-3 

deg. 
33  3 

Ins. 

deg. 

419 

deg. 

44-2 

deg. 
45  8 

deg. 
22  1 

Monday  ...  9 

S.E. 

42-2 

39-9 

48-7 

290 

0-16 

40  9 

44-0 

45-7 

17  3 

Tuesday. ..10 

S.S.E. 

42-7 

41-7 

44-1 

41-2 

0-07 

42-3 

43  7 

457 

38  8 

Wed’sday  11 

S.S.E. 

33-2 

31-9 

51-1 

28-9 

— 

41-7 

43-9 

45-5 

21-3 

Thursday  12 

S.S.E. 

41-5 

40-9 

53-4 

28-2 

— 

41-2 

43-9 

45-4 

16-6 

Friday  ...13 

S.S.E. 

48-5 

44-7 

59  0 

32-3 

— 

41-7 

43'8 

45-4 

22-3 

Saturday  14 

E.N.E. 

44-9 

42-3 

54-3 

39  8 

006 

42  9 

44*0 

45-3 

27-0 

Means  ... 

41-8 

39  7 

51-3 

33-2 

Total. 

0-29 

418 

439 

45-5 

23-6  ■ 

Foggy  mornings,  fine  days,  and  frosty  nights  have  been  the  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  the  week. 


- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. — Hardy  Peren¬ 
nials,  Alpines,  Aquatics,  Ac. 

Wm.  Clibran  and  Son,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 
— Plants. 

F.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Hull. — Farm  Seeds. 

Heinrich  Henkel,  Daianstadt. — Special  List,  No.  81. — Hardy  Conifers, 

Kent  &■  Brydon,  seedsmen,  Darlington. — Farm  Seeds. 

John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex. — Farm  Seeds. 

.Tohn  Peed.  Ronpell  Pai’k  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E.  -Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

(}.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent. — General  Nursery 
Catalogue. 

Staneliffe  Estates  Co.,  Limited,  Staneliffe  Nurseries,  Darley  Dale, 
near  Matlock. — Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Publications  Received. 

Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet,  No.  79.  “Rations  for  Farm 
Stock.”  This  is  condensed,  with  .some  modifications,  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  IX.,  page  150  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1902).  This  leaflet  is  to  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to 
No.  74  on  the  “Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs,”  to  which  refei-ence 
may  be  made  as  regards  the  functions  of  food-constituents  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  more  important  feeding  stuffs.  *  * 

“The  Book  of  British  Ferns,”  by  C.  T.  Druery  ;  Geo.  Newnes, 
Limited,  London.  *  *  •'  Greenwich  Park ;  Its  History  and 

As.sociations,”  by  A.  D.  W^ebster.  *  *  “The  Tropical  Agri¬ 

culturist,”  February.  Chief  contents  :  Comb  Honey  in  Colombo, 
the  New  Medicine  for  Malarial  Fever,  An  Aerial  Ropeway  in 
Southern  India,  Coffee  Culture  in  Queensland,  the  Cure  for 
Mostjuitoes,  Budded  and  Seedling  Orange  Trees,  Onions  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  North  Borneo.  *  *  “Seventh  Annual  Re¬ 

port  of  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Droitwich,  1902  ” ;  and 
“Third  Annual  Report  of  the  County  (Worcester)  In.struction 
Gardens.”  *  *  “  Transactions  of  the  English  Arboi’icultural 

Society,”  Vol.  V.,  part  II.,  compiled  by  John  Davidson;  Estates 
Office,  Haydon  Bridge  ;  2s.  6d.  *  *  “  One  and  All  ”  Gardening 

for  1903,  edited  by  Ed.  Owen  Greening;  in  paper,  2d.  *  " 

Board  of  Agriculture  :  “  Agricultural  Returns,  1902  ”  (produce  of 
crops).  Tables  showing  the  total  produce  and  yield  per  acre  of 
the  principal  crops  in  each  county  of  Great  Britain,  with  sum¬ 
maries  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Through  any  bookseller,  price 
3d.  *■  *  “  Reports  upon  the  Utility  of  Superphosphate  as  a 

Top-dressing  for  Grass-lands,”  issued  by  the  Chemical  Manure 
Manufacturers’  Association,  79,  Mark  Lane,  London;  price  3d. 

*  u  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  Transactions  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association.”  *  *  “  Transactions  of 

the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  the  Year  1902,” 
pai't_  I.,;  the  same,  part  III.,  being  the  list  of  accessions  to*  the 
society’s  library  during  the  year;  the  same  society’s  schedule  for 
the  year  1903.  *  *  “The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the 

IMetropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,”  83,  Lancaster  Gate, 
London,  W.  *  *  “  The  Use  of  Artificial  Manures.”  Board  of 

Agriculture  Leaflet  No.  80.  *  *  Garten  Flora,”  March  1,  with 

coloured  illustration  of  Apple,  Newton  Wonder,  *  *  Moni- 

teur  d’Horticidture,”  March  10,  containing  a  coloured  plate  of 
(’oleus  thyrsoideus.  *  “  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Infonna- 

tion,’  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew;  catalogue  of  the  library,  additions 
received  during  1902,  price  4d.  *  “The  Orchid  Review,” 


March,  1903,  price  6d.  *  *  “The  American  Flori.st,”  Januai'y 

24,  with  a  coloured  plate  of  the  Farquhar  Rose.  *'  *  “  Le 

Jardin,”  with  coloured  plate  of  Chrysanthemum  Vice-President 
Couillard.  *  *  “Register  of  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens, 

Farms,  Florists’  Seed  Busine.s.ses,  and  Partnerships  to  be  Let  or 
Sold,”  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68.  Cheapside,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.  *  *  “  The  Garden  Gazette,”  January,  1903, 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 


Artificial  Pollen. 

At  first  sight  this  subject  may  appear  to  be  a  trivial  one,  but 
that  is  not  the  view  of  the  mo.st  succes.sful  bee-keepers.  The  in¬ 
ability  to  get  stocks  sufficiently  strong  to  enter  the  supers  at  the 
proper  time,  so  much  complained  of,  is  partly  the  result  of  in¬ 
attention  to  these  apparently  trivial  aids  to  early  brood  pro¬ 
duction.  By  applying  artificial  pollen  at  a  date  earlier  than  the 
natural  supply  is  obtainable,  the  production  of  brood  is  greatly 
encouraged  and  assisted.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  liave 
powerful  colonies  early,  its  effect  is  very  marked,  and  in  those 
districts  where  the  natural  supply  of  pollen  is  late  or  deficient  it 
should  never  be  neglected.  Moreover,  to  stocks  which  are  breed¬ 
ing  rapidly,  as  well  as  being  a  powerful  .stimulant  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Many  apiarists  fall  into  the  conimon  error  of  supposing  that 
natural  facilities  for  stimulation  exist  early  enough  in  every 
locality,  but  it  i.s  easy  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  the  ca.se. 
The  modern  system  of  bee-keeping  is  in  the  main  unnatural,  and 
if  natural  conditions  for  excessive  brood  raising  are  waited  for 
the  bees  isroduced  from  the  eggs  laid  under  the  impulse  of  such 
an  income  of  honey  and  pollen  will  in  some  ca.se.s  be  too  late  for 
the  purpose  intended.  As  is  well  known,  pollen  consists  of 
minute  du.st-like  pollen  grains,  called  microspores,  and  is  rich  in 
nitrogenous  matter,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  nourishment 
and  development  during  the  metamorphosis  of  bees,  and  it  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  that  bees  are  unable  to  raise  their  young 
without  it.  When  it  has  been  withheld  altogether  from  colonies 
the  larvae  have  died  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  is,  however, 
in  districts  where  the  natural  supply  of  pollen  is  late  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  the  use  of  a  .sub.stitute  will  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated.  Its  effect  will  be  amazing.  Breeding  never  goes  on  so 
rapidly  as  when  there  is  a  regular  supply,  however  .small,  of 
pollen  and  honey,  and  it  will  be  ohserved  fliat  those  stocks  which 
take  liquid  food  will  mo.st  readily  accept  this  substitute  for  the 
former. 

For  many  reasons  tlie  most  popular  is  loea-flower,  and  all  that 
is  nece.ssary  to  induce  bees  to  accept  it  in  the  first,  place  is  to 
put  a  pinch  or  two  into  any  Crocus  flowers  which  may  be  open. 
The  bees  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  the 
quantity  they  will  remove  in  a  short  time  is  astonishing.  Imme¬ 
diately,  however,  a  natural  supply  is  available  the  suhstitute  is 
discarded.  The  Crocus — C.  vernus  is  among  the  brightest  and 
earliest  of  spring  flowers,  and  should  be  cultivated  generally  by 
bee-keepers,  as,  apart  from  its  natural  beauty,  it  is  in  many  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  the  first  flower  to  yield  farina  in  quantity  for  the  bees, 
and  the  advantages  of  placing  the  p^a-flour  in  their  blossoms  are 
that  the  bees,  which  are  continually  seeking  the  natural  pollen 
which  they  produce,  are  certain  to  find  the  substitute,  and  the 
flowers  closing  when  the  .sun  does  not  shine  preserve  the  pollen 
until  the  next  fine  sunny  daj^  when  the  bees  are  on  the  wing. 

In  addition  to  the  beneficial  influence  in  I’egard  to  brood  pro¬ 
duction,  the  use  of  artificial  pollen  also  affords  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ascertaining  whether  a  colony  is  queenless  or  not.  It 
will  be  observed  that  stocks  in  po.s,session  of  young  fertile  queens 
will  at  every  opportunity  be  energetically  carrying  pollen  in  large 
pellets  to  their  hives.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  or  the  beef> 
noticed  with  half-sized  pellets  on  their  legs,  an  examination  at 
the  earliest  favourable  opportunity  will  probably  prove  that  the 
stock  is  without  a  queen,  in  which  case  it  will  have  to  be  united 
to  another  stock  headed  by  a  fertile  queen,  with  the  usual  pre¬ 
cautions  when  convenient.  By  uniting  thus  early  a  weak  colony 
may  be  so  .strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  queenless  lot  that 
it  will  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  honey-gathering  than  the 
separate  lots  could  have  done. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 


Varieties  of  Seakale. 

On  page  259  are  illustrated  three  types  of  Seakale,  but  it  is  the 
lesser-known  Beddard’s  Improved  to  which  we  desire  to  draw 
attention.  This  variety  was  shown  in  conjunction  with  Lily  White 
and  the  ordinary  Purple  at  one  of  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  last 
year,  and  met  with  general  approval.  It  was  seen  to  be  interme¬ 
diate  between  Lily  White  and  the  Purple,  and  combines  the  deli¬ 
cate  flavour  of  the  former  with  the  robust  constitution  of  the 
latter.  It  is  quite  distinct,  as  we  have  .seen  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
nunseries,  in  habit  and  growth,  the  leaves  being  less  spreading 
than  those  of  the  Purple.  It  is  a  variety  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 


March  19,  1903. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PRUNING  FIG  TREKS. — The  proper  time  to  prune  outdoor 
Fig  trees  is  after  the  winter  is  past,  and  there  is  less  chance  of 
frost  injuring  the  wood,  as  Figs  are  rather  susceiJtible  to  injury 
in  this  manner,  this  being  the  main  reason  wliy  spring  pruning 
is  preferable  to  earlier  treatment.  Towards  the  end  of  summer, 
should  the  growths  be  crowded,  sufficient  thinning  may  be 
practised  in  order  to  thoi’oughly  ripen  the  shoots,  which  renders 
them  better  able  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter.  The  first 
process  in  pruning  may  consist  in  clearing  out  old,  useless,  super¬ 
fluous  wood  or  branches.  Long-jointed,  naked  wood  is  practi¬ 
cally  unsuitable.  Thick  and  sappy  shoots  are  not  desirable,  and 
too  much  of  the  old  bearing  growths  should  not  be  permitted. 
Figs  bear  fruits  at  the  points  or  towards  the  points  of  young 
shoots,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  these  must  be  made,  leaving 
them  at  full  length.  Neither  the  very  weakest  nor  the  very, 
strongest  are  the  most  fruitful,  but  those  of  medium  strength, 
these  possessing  all  the  best  characteristics.  As  far  as  possible, 
distribute  them  evenly  over  the  trees.  When  nailed  or  tied  in 
they  ought  not  to  be  closer  than  Gin  or  Gin,  Figs,  as  a  rule,  pro¬ 
ducing  large  leaves.  Any  young  shoots  which  have  been  injured 
by  frost  or  other  causes  must  either  be  cut  out  entirely,  or 
the  dead  tips  removed. 

PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. — The  last  opportunities  before 
active  growth  in  all  trees  takes  place  should  be  taken  to  plant 
fruit  trees  in  the  open  and  against,  walls.  The  present  time  isi 
one  of  the  best  periods  as  regards  the  suitable  condition  of  the 
soil,  especially  if  the  gi'ound  was  broken  up  and  exposed  in. 
autumn,  as  by  now  it  will  be  ameliorated,  mellowed,  and  com¬ 
paratively  dry  after  the  rough,  drying  winds  of  the  month  have 
acted  upon  it.  Mark  out  the  proper  distances,  and  take  out 
wide  and  .shallow  holes.  Most  kinds  and  forms  of  fruit  trees,  if 
not  too  large,  which  involves  the  disturbance  of  a  large  number 
of  strong  roots,  may  be  ijlanted.  Large  trees  may  be  moved; 
with  comparative  success  if  a  ball  of  root.s  and  soil  can  be| 
ensured  ;  but  this  is  not  pos.sible  when  the  trees  have  to  travel 
a  distance.  E.ssentials  to  success  consist  in  careful  pruning  of 
damaged  roots,  laying  them  out  evenly  and  at  full  length,  cover¬ 
ing  them  between  layers  of  fine  soil  and  not  burying  deepl3'.  Tall 
standards  should  be  staked  at  once,  fixing  a  stake  firmly  in  the 
soil  by  the  side  of  the  stem  without  damaging  the  roots.  Wind 
some  protecting  material  round  the  stem,  such  as  straw  or  canva.s, 
and  secure  the  .stem  and  stake  together  rvith  stout  cord  or  copper 
wire.  All  trees  .should  be  at  once  labelled  with  the  variet3%  im¬ 
perishable  zinc  labels  being  the  best.  A  Light  mulching  of  loo.se 
material  round  the  trees  will  at  once  serve  to  cheek  rapid  evapo¬ 
ration  of  moisture,  while  admitting  warmth  to  the  soil.  The 
details  of  planting  and  treatment  also  apply  to  wall  trees,  but  do 
not  .secure  the  branches  permanently  to  the  wall  at  first. 

PRI  CING  AND  TRAINING  AIITUMN  PLANTED  TREES. 
— The  pruning  or  shortening  back  of  the  branches  of  newly-planted 
trees,  whether  inserted  in  autumn  or  spring,  does  not  always 
receive  the  attention  it  should,  and  the  result  is  unsatisfactory 
growth.  It  is  usually  desirable  that  good  wood  growth  .should 
follow'  the  first  season  after  planting,  and  this  cannot  be  depended 
upon  unless  the  sap  is  concentrated  upon  a  less  amount  of  wood 
than  is  the  case  when  pruning  is  not  adopted.  Shorten  the  shoots 


to  prominent  wood  buds,  pointing  in  the  direction  the  growth 
should  take.  The  resulting  growths,  providing  the  new  roots  are 
produced  freelj',  will  be  strong,  clean,  and  firm. 

STRAWBERRY  BEDS  IN  SPRING.— Withered  and  dis¬ 
coloured  foliage  attached  to  old  plants  in  beds  and  quarters  of 
Strawberries,  together  with  the  undecajmd  remains  of  the 
autumn  mulching,  may  be  removed.  If  the  ground  is  compara- 
tivel.v  clean,  w'eeds,  other  than  annual  seedling  weeds,  will  not 
appear.  These  maj'  be  hoed  down  or  buried  under  a  spring 
mulching  of  manure,  which  may  be  applied  now.  It  may  con¬ 
sist  of  equal  parts  of  long  and  short  manure  laid  between  and 
round  the  plants.  Previous  to  its  application  dust  the  plants 
I’ound  with  soot,  this  proving  of  value  as  a  fertiliser  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  season,  namel.y,  affording  nitrogenous  food.  In 
dry  soils  nitrate  of  soda  is  a.  good  artificial  manure  for  Straw¬ 
berries,  applying  it  now  at  the  rate  of  21b  per  rod.  Crush  the 
ci\vstals  as  fine  as  possible  before  spreading  them. 

PROTECTING  WALL  TREES. — Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Plums  are,  on  various  wall  aspects,  just  expanding  their  blooms. 
Protection  should  be  at  hand,  in  fact,  in  readiness  for  quickly 
covering  the  tree.s,  for  ju,st  at  a,  critical  time  a  more  than  usuaJIy 
severe  frost  maj^  occur,  or  cold  driving  wind.s  with  showers  of 
rain  beat  against  the  blooms,  and  render  the  essential  organs  of 
the  blooms  useles.s  before  they  have  performed  their  important 
functions.  If  a  permanent  protection,  that  is,  one  not  needing 
dail.y  removal,  is  desirable,  emploj'  tanned  fish  netting,  hung 
several  thicknesses.  A  temporary  arrangement  can  easily  be  con¬ 
structed  whereby  tiffany  or  wool  netting  may  be  readily  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,,  or  up  and  down,  this  giving  the  trees 
the  full  advantage  of  light  and  air. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIESf  FORCED 
HOUSE. — Where  Peaches,  such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Early 
Beatrice,  and  Early  Louise  Peache,s,  with  Advance  and  C’ardinal 
Nectarines  have  been  started  in  December,  and  brought  on  under 
safe  conditions  in  respect  to  temperature,  the.v  will  now  have 
completed  stoning,  and  after  this  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
fruit  dropping,  provided  the  trees  are  properly  supplied  with 
water  and  nourishment  at  the  roots,  the  foliage  kept  clean 
by  syringing,  and  proper  moisture  maintained  in  the  atmo.sphere. 
If  there  be  any  deficiency  in  these  respects,  and  the  ventilation  be 
.such  as  to  cause  checks,  the  fruit  may  ripen  prematurelj' — that  is, 
not  cO'iuplete  the  final  .swelling  properljq  turning  soft  and  drop¬ 
ping,  the  quality  being  very  inferior,  as  also  is  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  for  receiv¬ 
ing  light,  bring  it  round  so  that  the  light  will  fall  on  the  apex, 
.supporting  it  by  laths  placed  acro.ss  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  or, 
otherwise,  draw  aside  or  remove  overshadowing  leaves.  Keep 
laterals  closely  pinched,  and  stop  overgrowing  shoots.  xV  tem¬ 
perature  of  GOdeg  to  G.odeg  at  night,  and  70deg  to  Todeg  by  day, 
with  lOdeg  to  l.odeg  rise  from  .sun  heat,  will  be  neces.sary  to  have 
the  fruit  ripe  at  the  close  of  April  or  early  in  Mav. 

HOUSES  STARTED  EARLY  IN  FEBRUARY.— The  trees 
are  a  “  sight,”  in  some  cases  “  pictures  of  beauty,”  in  other  ca.ses 
the  floor  is  .strewn  with  dropped  blossoms,  and  there  is  a  strange 
reflection  on  the  face  of  the  cultivator.  The  flowers  in  one 
instance  ai*e  perfect,  in  the  other  the  pistillate  organs  are  defec¬ 
tive;  but  the  staminate  are  laden  with  pollen.  This  is  the  effect 
of  some  cause,  and  in  most  cases  traceable  to  a  deficiencj'  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  phosphorus,  that  means  lack  of  sulphate  and  phosphate 
in  the  soil,  and  the.se  are  best  .supplied  in  the  form  of  .sulphate  of 
potash  and  .superpho.sphate  of  lime,  say  five  parts  dissolved  bones 
dry  and  crumbling  and  two-and-a-half  parts  double  sulphate  of 
potash  and  magnesia  (refined  kainit)  mixed,  apijljdng  4oz  of  the 
mixture  per  square  yard,  and  pointing  in  lightl.v.  Where  tliere 


5eakales :  (i)  Lily  White. 


(2)  Beddard’s  Improved. 


(3)  Purple 
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is  much  blossom  all  that  on  the  under  side  or  at  back  of  the 
shoots  may  be  removed.  Fertilise  the  flowers  when  the  pollen 
is  ripe,  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  Ventilate  freely  above  55dGg. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  buds  are  swelling  fast,  and  in  some 
cases  coining  into  flower.  When  the  blossoms  show  colour  a  little 
heat  by  day  is  a  great  advantage  in  dull  weather,  as  it  allows  of 
a  circulation  of  air ;  but  at  night  it  ought  not  to  be  used,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  higher  temperature  from  that  source  than  50deg. 
Admit  a  little  air  constantly,  but  in  some  cases  the  lights  fit  in 
badly,  and  the  laps  of  glass  are  so  open  as  not  to  need  any  further 
ventilation. — St.  Albans. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road, 
West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  have  appointed  Mr.  Maurice  Gray 
to  represent  them  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  south  and  south-east 
coast  towns  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrington. 

Begonia  Specialists. 

Lately  we  received  the  illustrated  Begonia  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  of  the  Yeovil  Nurseries,  AYovil, 
Somerset.  For  a  very  long  period  the  firm  has  enjoyed  a  high 
popularity  for  their  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias,  and  last  year 
they  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Avhich  is  a  very  rare  honour  for  a  Begonia  collection. 
The  Yeovil  Begonias  are  eminently  satisfactory,  and  are  true  to 
name. 

Native  Guano. 

The  Native  Guano  Company,  Limited,  29,  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars,  London,  E.C.,  are  again  able  to  Issue  a  pamphlet  of 
()5  pages,  84in  by  5.Vin,of  testimonials  to  the  achieved  results  of  the 
practical  application  of  Native  Guano  in  the  farm  and  garden. 
The  crops  reported  on,  embrace  all  the  corn  bearers,  with  grass 
lands,  vegetables,  fruits,  Roses,  &c.,  and  come  from  every  county 
in  England. 

Barr’s  Hardy  Plant  Catalogue. 

We  have  pleasure  in  noticing  Barr’s  newly-i.s'sued  catalogue  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  alpines  and  aquatics  for  present  plant¬ 
ing.  Pages  1  to  3  contain  descriptions  of  a  few  really  good,  now, 
and  rare  hardy  plants.  We  draw  attention  to  the  unique  col¬ 
lection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  (perennial  Asters),  hardy  border 
Chrysanthemums,  Delphiniums  Helianthus  (perennial  Sun¬ 
flowers),  Christmas  and  Lenten  Rose.s  (Helleborus),  Flag  Irises, 
.single  and  double  Pseonies,  perennial  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  and 
neAV  hybrid  Water  Lilies.  All  the  above  form  a  special  feature 
of  Messrs.  Barr’s  cultures  at  the  Dittoii  Hill  Nurseries  (near  Sur¬ 
biton),  where  visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome. 


Young  Gardeners'  Domain.* 


Early  Potatoes. 

We  practise  a  system  here  which  enables  us  to  dig  new 
Potatoes  in  January,  and  needless  to  say,  they  are  duly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Ini  July  of  last  year  we  planted  six  rows  of  Woodstock 
Kidney  in  a  three-light  frame.  No  heat  Avas  given,  but  protec¬ 
tion  was  afforded  during  frost.  Towards  the  end  of  January 
two  rows  Avere  lifted,  and  yielded  141b  of  tubers ;  not  large  by 
any  means,  but  still,  very  useful  at  such  a  time.  Potatoes  from 
pots  Avill  follow  these,  and  Avhen  the  latter  are  finished  there  is 
a  fairly  long  span  frame  Avith  haulm  Avell  up  to  draAv  upon.  By 
the  time  all  these  are  used  neAV  Potatoes  outside  Avill  be  in 
evidence.  In  frames  and  pots  the  following  varieties  are  grown. 
Ashleaf,  May  Queen,  Ringleader,  Ninety-fold,  and  Sharpe’s 
Victor. — W.  F.,  March  12,  1903. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Where  a  quantity  of  these  Carnations  are  groAvn  one  needs  to 
be  making  lieadAAay  for  their  potting.  We  have  all  ours  noAv 
safe  in  their  floAvering  pots  ready  for  the  summer  display.  Mal- 
maisons,  to  my  mind,  take  the  riist  more  than  do  Tree  varieties, 
and  a  plan  the  head  gardener  suggested  to  me  Avas, 
scraping  the  rust  off  Avith  finger  and  thumb  or  Avith 
a  knife,  and  certainly  Ave  have  saved  some  decent 
plants  here  by  this  method,  AA'hich  othenvise  Avould 
have  had  to  be  flung  aAAmy.  A  shift  into  Gin  and  7in  pots  for 
young  plants  is  ample  to  carry  them  through.  Keep  the  house 
cool,  and  carefully  attend  to  AA’atering  till  the  plants  are  Avell 
rooted.  The  compost  should  be  of  fibrous  loam,  sharp  sand,  and 
leaf  mould. — G.  S.  J.,  Bodorgan,  Anglesey,  N.  Wales. 

*  The  editor  invites  young  gardeners  an'Iio  are  readeis  to  contribute  to  the 
Domain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  publicatiou  of  their 
letters. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
•  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

GERANIUM  CUTTINGS  (G.  H.).— W*ei  will  be  able  to  reply 
in  our  next. 

DAHLIA  ANALYSIS  (R.  C.) — The  annual  analysis  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  will  appear  about  the  end  of  April,  notice  of 
the  date  being  given  in  due  course. 

NAMING  CONE  FROM  SKETCH  (My.).~The  sketch  is  a 
fair  pencil  one  of  a  cone  of  the  Scots  Fir,  Pinus  sylvestris,  in  the 
early  stage  of  formation,  floAvering  taking  place  during  April. 
The  tree  also  has  the  popular  ones  of  Deal  Wood,  Fir  tree. 
Soots  or  Wild  Pine. 

VINE  BORDER  (T.  Q.). — Two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  is  a 
good  depth  for  an  outside  Vine  border.  It  ought  to  be  Avell 
drained,  and  be  prepared  Avith  oare,  using  a  compost  of  turfy 
loam  and  lime  rubble,  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
Avith  a  sprinkling  of  ground  bones  and  soot. 

YELLOW  MARKS  ON  STRAWBERRY  LEAVES  (F.  G.).— 
The  Heaves  of  the  plant  are  not  affected  by  the  yelloAv  thrip  nor 
any  kind  of  insect,  and  there  is  no  pronounced  fungoid  affection. 
The  yelloAV  marks  are  probably  due  to  “  CaulifloAver  disease,” 
and  the  croAvn  has  iDi'obably  become  “blind”  from  the  same 
cause,  namely,  eelworm  infection.  We,  hoAvever,  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  pest,  the  specimen  being  too  much  knocked  about  to 
admit  of  the  desirable  scrutiny.  A  Peach  tree  Avith  .small  pale 
floAA’ers  and  orange-coloured  withered  calyx  is  certainly  not 
Grosse  Mignonne. 

STOCKS  AND  BRANCHES  OF  APPLE  TREES  GREEN 
(An  Old  Reader). — As  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  use  a  caustic  alkali  AA  ash,  Avhich  is  the  be.st  winter 
dressing  for  fruit  trees,  not  only  freeing  them  from  lichen  and 
moss,  but  also  hibernating  insect  pests,  and  xiossibly  also  fungus 
re.sting  simres'.  The  .stocks  and  .stems  and  large  branches  may  be 
Avashed  Avith  limeAvash  formed  of  quicklime  to  the  consistency 
of  Avhitewash  Avith  water,  and  applying  Avith  a  brush  as  high  up 
as  can  be  reached  in  the  boles  and  large  branches.  The  other 
parts  of  the  trees  may  be  dusted  all  over  Avith  quicklime  slaked 
Avith  the  smallest  quantity  of  Avater  nece.ssary  to  cause  fall  in 
an  apparently  dry  fine  poAvder.  This  is  best  done  Avhen  the 
trees  are  damp  from  mist  or  after  rain.  This  Avill  free  the 
trees  from  lichen  aitd  moss,  and  anj^  lime  falling  on  the  ground 
Avill  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  trees. 

KAINIT  FOR  VEGETABLES  (Idem).— Yes,  kainit  is  good 
for  vegetables,  supplying,  jjotash,  magnesia,  and  soda.  It  is 
preferably  used  in  advance  of  cropping  at  the  rate  of  IJlb  per 
rod  or  loz  per  square  yard.  If  applied  in  autumn,  34lb  per  rod 
may  be  used.  For  Cabbages,  &c.,  you  AA’ill  find  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  superphosphate  and  one  part  bonemeal  applied  at  time  of 
seedling  or  planting,  at  the  rate  of  31b  per  rod,  and  AV'hen  the 
plants  are  .singled  out  or  have  got  hold  of  the  soil  after  planting, 
top-dress  Avith  a  mixture  of  tAvo  parts  nitrate  of  soda  and  three 
parts  ground  rock  salt  mixed,  applying  3Jlb  of  the  mixture  per 
rod.  It  should  be  applied  Avhen  the  tops  are  dry,  but  the  ground 
moist,  keeping  from  the  centre  or  hearts  of  the  plants.  This 
is  excellent  for  all  the  Brassica  tribe  and  also  for  Mangolds. 

APPLE  TREES  FROM  CUTTINGS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 
(S.W.). — 1,  Apple  trees  from  cuttings  generally  make  small,  dAA'arf 
trees,  but  this  mode  of  propagation  is  A'ery  little  practi.sed  in 
this  oountiy  or,  indeed,  in  any  Apple-groAA’ing  part  of  the  Avorld. 
We  consider  any  and  every  A'ariety  Avould  be  dwarfer  Avhen 
raised  from  a  cutting  and  on  its  OAvn  roots  than  a  tree  of  the 
same  variety  budded  or  grafted  on  a  stock  raised  from  seed, 
though  the  variety  would  be  dAvarf,  medium,  or  strong  growing, 
according  tO'  its  natural  habit.  In  no  case  should  Ave  anticipate 
so  large  a  free-groAving  tree  from  a  cutting  as  by  grafting  or 
budding  one  on  the  free  or  ev^en  broad-leaved  Paradise  stock. 
2.  Trees  from  cuttings  would  not  be  likely  to  bear  as  freely, 
though,  perhaps,  as  early  as  a  graft  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  trees  from  cuttings  as  com¬ 
pared  Avith  budded  trees,  budding  being  only  a  .similar  process. 
As  the  climate  of  Central  Africa  Avill  be  Avarm  it  is  probable  that 
Apple  trees  from  cuttings  Avould  .succeed,  it  being  feasible  in 
Avarm  countries  to  groAV  Apples  on  their  oAvn  roots,  but  in  many, 
indeed  most  cases,  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  it,  for  trees  groAAn 
from  a  graft  or  bud  on  a  seedling  .stock  are  much  better,  il’he  root 
.sy.stem  of  a  seedling  is  naturally  imicli  stronger  and  more 
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symmetrical,  tlie  tree  obtaining  a  better  hold  of  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  roots  from  a  cutting,  and  even  the  Paradise  stock, 
from  a  layer,  start  out  at  the  bottom,  and  spread  out  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  do  not  give  the  tree  a  deep  hold  of  the  soil,  hence 
favouring  a  corresponding  dwarfed  top  growth  and  early  bearing. 
We  should  certainly  raise  trees  from  cuttings,  and  select  the 
varieties  that  succeed  best  on  their  own  roots,  either  as  per¬ 
manencies  for  bearing,  or  for  furnishing  stocks  whereon  to  bud 
or  graft  varieties  that  do  not  thrive  or  bear  well  and  produce 
fine  fniit  on  their  own  roots. 

COIMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— Henry  J.  Clayton, 
E.  Cope,  W.  F.,  W.  G.,  Stancliffe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  J.  Swaine, 
.Vlex.  Wallace,  W.  L.,  photo  received;  T.  L.,  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  S.  and  Sons,  W.R.,  Portable  Building  Co.,  Ltd., 
W.A.,  J.  W.  T.,  G.  H.,  G.  H.  H.,  J.  J.  (will  publish  essay); 
H.  D.,  T.  G.  D.,  J.  P.  and  S.,  Ed.  M.,  D.  C.,  G.  A.,  W.  B., 
T.  W.  P.,  J.  P.,  H.  K.,  X.,  Secretary  of  the  Dorchester  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  G.  A.,  H.  Day,  M.  M.,  M.  G.,  R.  D., 
Editor  of  “  The  Garden,”  J.  B.  Sowerby,  Income-Tax  Recovery 
Agency,  Chas.  Clark  and  Co.,  W.  Wilks,  J.  W.  (full  name  should 
be  written). 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (P.  J.). — 1,  Eurya  latifolia ;  2,  Acacia  longifolia  ; 
3,  Cypripedium  villosuin  ;  4,  Begonia  ulmifolia.  (J.  B.). — 1,  Cymbidium 
eburneum ;  2,  Scilla  amoena;  3,  S.  bifolia  alba;  4,  Draba  azoides  ; 
5,  Forsythia  suspensa. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— March  18th. 


Apples,  culinary,  bush 

Bananas . 

Grapes,  Alicantes 
,,  Col  man  . 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

3  0  to  6  0  Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb.  0  4  to  0  0 

10  0  15  0  Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

2  0  2  6  Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

2  6  3  0  Pines,  St.  Michael’s  2  6  5  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Yegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d  I  s.  d.  s.  d 

2  0  to  3  0  Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2to0  2^ 

0  0  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  ' 

0  0  Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0 


1  6 
2  0 
0  6 


Brussels  Sprouts,^-sieve  16  0  0 


1  0  Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 


Cabbages,  tally  .  3  0 

Carrots,  bunch  .  0  2 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1  6 

Corn  Salad,  strike  ...  1  0 

Cucumbers  doz .  6  0 

Endive,  jjoz .  1  6 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0  2 

Horseradish,  bunch  ...  2  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz.  ... 
Aspidistra,  doz.  ... 
Cinerarias,  doz.  ... 
Crotons,  doz. 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  .. 
,,  viridis,  doz. , 


punnets 

5  0  Onions,  bushel  . 

0  0  Parsley,  doz.  bnehs.  ... 

2  0  Potatoes,  cwt . 

1  3  Radishes,  doz . 

8  0  Spinach,  bush . 

0  0  Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles, 
0  0  per  case  . 

2  6  Turnips,  bnch . 

Plants  in  Pots. 


0  0 
0  0 

3  0 
6  0 
1  0 
0  0 

4  6 
0  2 


,,  Wilmoreana 
Ferns,  var.,  doz.  ... 
,,  small,  100... 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Bouvardia,  coloured, 
doz.  bunches  ... 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch . 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Freesia,  white,  doz. 

bnch . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnehs . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

,,  lancifoliumalb. 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

,,  longiflorum  ... 
Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnehs 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 
bnehs . 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

5  0tol2  0 

Ficus  elastiea,  doz.  ... 

9 

0tol2 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5  0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

GreA’illeas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

5 

0 

0  0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

6 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

,,  specimens 

21 

0 

63 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

24 

0 

30 

0 

doz . 

24 

0 

30 

0 

10  0 

15 

0 

Primulas  . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

10  0 

16 

0 

Spiraias,  5in.  pots 

9 

0 

10 

0 

Vholesale  Prices.— Cut  Ilowers 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d.- 

s. 

d 

2 

0to3 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

1 

0 

2 

0 

doz.  bnehs . 

3 

0to4 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnehs. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

1 

3 

1 

9 

bunch  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

,,  paper  Avhite,  ,, 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

9 

1 

6 

,,  Poeticus,  doz  bnehs 

2 

0 

3  0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  Grand  Primo  ,, 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white. 

- 

1 

0 

2 

0 

doz . 

1 

6 

2  0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

,,  yelloAv,doz.(Perles) 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

,,  Generals . 

2 

6 

4 

0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

3  6 

3  0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

0  9 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Tulips,  pink,  doz. bnch. 

6 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  Avhite,  ,, 

6 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  yellow,  „ 

6 

0 

8 

0 

•2 

0 

0 

0 

,,  terra  cotta  ,, 

6 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

4 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0  ' 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

,,  Marie  Louise... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

The  Wages  Question. 


A  good  many  of  us  are  considering  a  rather  serious 
question  just  now.  In  certain  parts  of  England  the  labourer 
Avith  a  cottage  terminates  his  yearly  engagement  on  May  13. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  give  three  months’  notice  on  either 
side.  It  is  not  legally  necessary,  but  the  custom  of  the 
country  has  made  it  an  unwritten  law.  Now,  the  labourer 
has  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  suited  than  his  master. 
We  take  up  one  or  more  of  the  local  weeklies  ;  column  after 
column  of  advertisements  from  the  master,  not  one  from 
the  man.  He  does  not  spend  his  money  in  newspaper 
offices.  No  need.  Some  masters  have  been  advertising  for 
weeks,  and  maybe  have  weeks  still  in  prospect.  We  are 
looking  for  a  man  now  to  go  with  two  horses,  plough,  and 
stack,  and  are  offering  £l  and  a  good  cottage,  and  the  offer 
goes  all  unheeded.  A  friend  who  has  what  is  called  a  coav 
cottage,  i.e.,  accommodation  for  a  cow  and  ai  free  summer’s 
run,  a  model  cottage  Avith  large  garden,  also  asks  in  vain. 
Men  do  not  care  for  cows  now ;  too  much  trouble.  At  one 
time  a  coav  was  the  panacea  for  all  ills.  We  heard  of  one 
cheering  circumstance.  One  good  man  has  returned  from 
dray  work  in  the  town ;  cannot  stand  that  5s.  6d.  per  week 
rent  and  no  garden.  Money  does  not  go  as  far  as  he 
thought  it  Avould.  He  appreciates  a  good  cottage  rent  free, 
and  garden  stuff.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  us  why  so  many  still 
hang  to  the  toAAms  ;  we  suspect  it  is  the  wife  who  likes  the 
more  cheerful  gas  lighted  surroundings.  There  are  some 
weeks  still  to  May  Day,  and  men  perhaps  may  turn  up  ;  but 
they  are  long  in  responding.  We  hear  much  about  the 
cottages  being  insanitary,  but  in  the  instances  that  come 
under  our  personal  knowledge  the  cottages  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  This  is  not  the  reason.  Not  only  that  they  are 
good,  but  they  are  near  the  work,  which  ought  to  be  an 
advantage. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  yearly  labourets 
are  paid  during  times  of  slackness,  should  thev  occur ;  and 
that  no  deductions  are  made  for  what  to  other  men  AA'ould 
be  broken  time  occasioned  by  bad  Aveather.  We  heard  only 
to-day  of  a  man  suffering  from  pneumonia,  whose  master 
had  provided  him  for  three  weeks  Avith  a  trained  nurse, 
all  the  milk  and  other  nourishing  food  he  could  take.  The 
nurse  is  taking  her  meals  and  resting  in  the  master  s  house. 
A  farmer’s  wife  never  considers  her  milk  and  eggs  if  there 
is  sickness  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  her  husband  s  seryants. 
We  do  not  think  the  toAvn  employer  shoAvs  more  considera¬ 
tion. 

Professor  Long  has  a  feAV  remarks  to  make  this  Aveek  in 
a  contemporary  respecting  this  question  of  wages.  He  is 
comparing  our  wages  AA-dth  those  of  the  other  European 
Avorkers,  and  AA^e  think  Ave  come  out  favourably.  We  do 
not  like  to  read  of  the  low  wages  of  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  Suffolk,  Avhich  run  from  12s.  to  14s.  5d.  Durham 
and  Northumberland  come  first,  and  the  average  is  20s.  6d. 
Middlesex,  Lancashire,  Kent,  Derbyshire,  and  Surrey  follow 
close  after  Avith  19s.  It  is  in  truly  rural  counties  that  the 
pay  is  the  lowest,  there  being  no  other  competing  indus¬ 
tries.  There  are  other  things  besides  money  payments 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  labourer ;  cheap  milk  (often  so 
cheap  as  to  be  had  for  the  asking).  Potatoes,  cider,  beer, 
cheap  allotments,  pigs,  and  work  in  the  holidays  for  the 
bigger  children.  He  has  free  wood,  too,  in  many  places, 
which  is  easy  of  attainment.  A  big  cartload  of  tops  for  2s. 
or  often  received  as  a  free  gift.  In  the  matter  of  coals  a. 
master  will  arrange  for  a  truck  load  at  Avholesale  prices,  and 
Avillingly  lends  carts  for  transport  purposes.  On  a  fann  we 
knoAA%  in  fact,  Ave  might  say  on  several,  the  master  takes 
care  that  his  men  shall  have  their  due  share  of  rabbits. 

We  will  turn  to  the  labourer  beyond  the  “  silver  streak.” 
A  Frenchman  Avill  get  as  much  as  Is.  5d.  per  day;  this  is 
the  top  figure.  He  is  a  frugal  man,  and  knows  hoAV  to  make 
the  best  of  his  money,  the  purchasing  poAver  of  Avhich  is 
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about  the  same  as  here.  As  a  rule,  too.  he  is  a  saver.  In 
Germany  the  wages  may  be  6d.  per  diem,  or  it  may  be 
Is.  8d.  (we  have  no  day  lads  here  who  would  look  at  6d.), 
and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  German  cannot  have 
much  to  spend  on  meat.  The  Danish  harvest  wages  is  not 
what  we  should  call  lavish  ;  twelve  or  thiideen  hours  for  the 
handsome  sum  of  Is.  6d.,  and  his  victuals  and  a  drink  of 
cheap  spirits.  Our  charwomen  would  scorn  the  long  hours. 
They  like  to  come  at  eight  and  leave  at  five,  with  at  least 
three  squai-e  meals,  and  have  beer  and  tea  ad  lib.  The 
Belgian  gets  Is.  5d.,  but  here  the  spending  power  of  the 
money  is  less  than  with  us.  Clothes  are  very  dear,  and  the 
food  is  of  necessity  coarse  and  scanty. 

In  Switzerland  the  wages  range  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  for  a 
long  day  of  thii-teen  hours.  What  about  the  unemployed 
during  the  winter  %  We  hear  nothing,  and  at  2s.  there  can¬ 
not  be  much  to  lay  by  in  store  for  winter.  We  believe, 
however,  the  Swiss  peasant  is  master  of  various  handicrafts, 
which  enable  him  to  tide  over  the  slack  time.  An  English¬ 
man  prefers  leaning  against  or  over  a  wall  when  he  is  out 
of  a  job.  The  Swedish  labourer  seems  to  come  off  best  with 
Is.  lid.,  although  there  are  times  when  he  only  gets  Is. 
Still,  food  is  cheap,  and  Is.  goes  much  farther  there  than 
here.  The  Dutch  board  with  the  master,  and  presumably 
get  well  fed.  The  money  value  of  their  wages  is  9d. 

The  Russian  labourer  gets,  when  he  is  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  only  Is.  ;  but  that  Is.  Avill  purchase  twice  as  much  as 
it  would  here,  and  the  Russian  is  not  accustomed  to  great 
luxuries.  We  come  back  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all, 
Hodge  has  not  such  a  very  bad  time  of  it.  If  he  will  work, 
there  is  plenty  for  him.  He  can  pick  and  choose,  and  a 
good  man  has  no  need  to  remain  a  laboiu-er  till  the  end  of 
his  days.  There  are  always  openings  and  chances  by  which 
he  may  better  himself,  and  that  without  crowding  the 
already  over-full  towns. 


To  turn  to  another  subject,  we  see  the  prize  sheet  is  now 
issued  for  the  forthcoming  Royal  Show,  the  first  to  be  held 
on  the  permanent  site  near  London.  The  total  value  of 
prizes  offered,  inclusive  of  champion  prizes,  medals,  cups, 
and  class  prizes,  is  £7,940,  of  which  £1,313  is  contributed 
by  various  breed  societies.  The  money  is  allotted  thus  : 
horses,  £1,980  ;  cattle,  £2,904  ;  sheep,  £1,591  ;  pigs,  £495  ; 
poultry.  £249,  &c.  We  think  that  £50  for  the  four  classes 
for  butter  making  competitors  is  little  enough,  unless  we 
have  read  the  advertisement  wrongly,  and  there  is  £50  to 
be  competed  for  in  each  of  the  four  classes.  Considering 
what  a  burning  question  that  of  good  butter  is.  all  encou¬ 
ragement  should  be  given  to  strivers  after  knowledge.  We 
wonder  how  general  entries  will  be  affected  %  Will  the  far 
distant  provinces  send  up  their  stock  with  alacrity!  Cer¬ 
tainly  railway  facilities  are  good.  London  is  more  easily 
reached  than  anv  other  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  liked  the  localised  Royal ;  we  liked  to  see  great 
agricultural  neighbourhoods,  and  to  enlarge  our  experience. 
However.  w"e  shall  follow'  with  interest  the  fortunes  of  this 
new  venture.  We  think  the  classes  for  jumping  wall  be 
popular  (at  least,  with  the  spectators).  There  is  an  element 
of  risk  and  chance  w'hich  is  always  pleasing  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  indeed,  we  must  plead  guilty  to  this  inducement. 

ij  hope  the  prizes  wall  not  all  b©  annexed  by  some 

old  ^  crocks  ’  who,  having  got  the  knack  of  cleverly  over¬ 
coming  obstacles,  travel  from  show'  to  show'  as  mere  pot¬ 
hunters. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Since  our  last  we  have  been  favoured  with  heavy  rain.s  and 
though  it  may  be  much  needed  for  the  water  supply  we  can  do 
wathout  It  when  we  are  sowing  Barley.  At  any  rate,  a  stop  has 
again  been  put  to  all  sowing  operations.  Following  the  heavy 
ram  this  morning  we  have  a  white  frost,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
^1  , ^1  ®^'Hace  of  the  soil  so  sticky  that  any  interference 
Avith  it  would  convert  it  into  birdlime.  We  must  possess  our 
souls  ill  patience,  and  turn  to  other  eiiqiloyment  until  the  land 
has  time  to  dry. 

Somehow'  there  seems  to  be  a  hitch  about  the  seasons  nowa¬ 
days.  Ihe  sun  rises  quite  punctually  according  to  the  almanac 
and  sets  ditto  ;  then  why  don’t  we  have  Christmas  at  Chri.stmas' 
and  not  about  the  end  of  March  ?  Why  do  we  have  a  dry  February 
and  then  a  wet  March,  without  even  a  pinch  of  du.st,  much  less  a 
peck.  All  tho.se  early  birds  wdio  took  time  by  the  forelock  and 
drilled  wdien  the  land  was  in  condition  are  now'  higlily  pleased 
with  themselves.  We  have  always  contended  that  after  February  1 
the  best  time  to  sow  spring  corn  was  only  a  matter  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  early  sowing  this  year  appears  likely  to  be  successful. 


The  w'eather  may  alter  and  the  later  sowings  be  as  good;  but  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  We  have  pretty 
nearly  cleared  the  yards  of  manure,  and  hav'e  been  bringing  in 
the  supplies  of  pho«phatc,s  for  Turnips  and  mixed  manures  for 
Potatoes.  The  trade  for  Potatoes  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
tlie  slump  is  affecting  seed  as  w’ell  a.s  ware.  Plenty  of  seed  is  on 
the  market  now  at  40s.  per  ton,  sO'  in  all  probability  there  w'ill  be 
a  diminished  acreage.  Farmers  always  give  up  growing  Potatoes 
when  they  are  cheap  and  begin  again  when  they  are  dear. 

Farming  matters  are  not  very  bright  generally,  but  an  excep¬ 
tion  must  be  made  as  regards  sheep.  Not  only  is  mutton  dear, 
and  likefy  to  remain  so,  but  the  lambing  season  has  so  far  been 
remarkably  succes.siful.  There  is  a  fair,  and  in  some  cases  a  good, 
fall  of  lambs,  and  the  general  health  of  both  ewes  and  lambs  is 
something  remarkable.  Mortality  is  singularly  low.  Rather  a 
large  number  of  mares  have  aborted  this  .season,  but  the  result 
of  inquiry  shows  that  a  larger  number  than  usual  are  in  foal. 
In  view  of  an  excellent  demand  for  horses  this  is  satisfactory. 


Farming  in  Canada. 

A  meeting  of  the  Clumberland  and  Westmoreland  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  wa.s  recently  held  in  C’arlisle,  when  an  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Metcalfe,  of  Westbouriie,  Canada,  a  native  of 
Cumberland,  upon  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Dominion,  and 
especially  by  Manitoba,  as  a  place  of  settlement  for  young  farmers 
with  small  means.  Mr.  Timmswood,  of  Rosebank.  pre.sided,  and 
among  the  large  audience  present  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  said  that  a  j'oung  man  w'hO'  wished  to  make  a  .start  as  a 
farmer  in  Manitoba  might  do  so  upon  a  capital  of  £1,000  if  he 
wished  to  have  a  farm  of  160  acres  ready  for  cultivation,  or  of 
a  thou.sand  dollars  if  he  were  prepared  to  break  up  land  of  that 
extent,  fence  it,  and  live  out  of  what  it  yielded.  The  taxes  of  a 
farmer  of  160  acres  would  amount  to  about  £4  a  year,  w'hich 
would  include  his  share  -to  the  municipal  debenture  debt,  the 
Municipal  Coninii.ssioners’  fund,  the  fund  for  public  improve¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  school  tax.  The  school  tax  comprised  all  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his  children  up  to  the 
time  they  entered  the  University,  and  the  system  of  education 
was  purely  national,  there  being  nothing  of  a  sectarian  nature 
about  it.  The  marketing  facilities  in  Manitoba  w'ere  good,  no 
farmer  being  more  than  about  fifteen  miles  from  a  railway.  Rail¬ 
ways,  tpo,  were  being  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  opportunities  which  w'ould  exist  for  enabling  the  fanner  to  get 
his  produce  sent  to  the  market  would  be  very  numerous  indeed. 
Fuel  in  the  shape  of  w  ood  was  plentiful,  and  there  were  immense 
beds  of  coal  in  the  counti'y.  Dwelling-houses  might  be  built  at  a 
cost  varying  from  a  small  sum  to  £140  for  a  frame-house,  and 
farm  buildings  could  be  erected  at  an  expense  in  proportion.  A 
number  of  questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who  at  the  close, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Savage,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watt,  wa.s  cor¬ 
dially  thanked. 

Co-operative  Dairying  in  Craven,  Yorks. 

Two  years  ago  a  scheme  of  combination  among  Craven  tenant 
farmers,  on  lines  different  from  anything  previously  attempted 
in  the  district,  was  inaugurated.  The  general  idea  was  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  tlie  purchasing  of  food  stuffs,  a  guarantee  that  the  quality 
asked  for  was  obtained,  and  the  saving  of  the  profits  of  the 
middleman.  Commencing  w'ith  thirtj'-eight  members,  the  ranks 
were  sw'elled  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to  seventy-two,  and 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  with  December  last  there  was  a 
further  increase  of  forty-three  members.  At  the  annual  dinner, 
recently  held  at  the  Black  Horse  Hotel,  Skipton,  and  pre.sided 
over  by  Mr.  M.  Apicotts  Wilson,  of  Kshton  House,  some  interest¬ 
ing  information  was  given  by  Mr.  Claude  Thompson,  stew'ard  to 
Captain  Roundell’s  Gledstone  estates,  respecting  a  dairy  factory 
experiment  that  has  been  made  at  Marton.  Mr.  Thompson  .saicl 
the  dairy  factory  was  commenced  in  September,  1900,  and  the 
result  of  the  first  financial  half-year  was  a  loss  of  £159.  Profiting 
by  the  first  mistakes,  the  management  made  .several  alterations, 
and  the  result  of  the  workings  of  1901  was  a  lo.s's  of  £79.  In  1902. 
how'ever,  the  concern  turned  the  corner,  and  made  a  net  profit 
of  £239.  In  1901  they  used  128,970  gallons  of  milk,  and  in  1902 
the  amount  was  £142,322  gallons,  an  increase  of  about  13,000 
gallons  of  milk  from  the  same  number  of  farmers.  It  wa.s  the 
intention  of  Captain  Roundell,  added  the  .speaker,  to  turn  the 
concern  over  to  the  farmers  on  his  estate  as  a  purely  co-operative 
one,  and  thus  let  the  tenants  not  only  receive  a  fixed  price  for 
their  milk,  winter  and  summer,  but  receive  profits  in  the  way  of 
dividend.  It  worked  out  that  the  farmers  on  the  Gledstone 
estate  had  been  receiving  nearly  9d.  per  gallon  for  their  milk  all 
the  year  round.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  others  to  establish 
dairj'  factories,  for  so  far  as  the  dairy  factory  at  Marton  was  con¬ 
cerned  they  could  sell  three  or  four  times  the  products  if  they  had 
them.  They  were  now'  turning  out  about  7001b  of  butter  per 
week,  and  between  80  and  90  o-alioiis  of  cream,  and  could  double 
it  at  once  if  they  had  the  material. 
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Birr’s  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance 


BARRiS 


CRASS  SEEDS 

For  Lawns. Tennis  CourhsX  CrickeFGrounds. 


The  following  Mixtures  are  composed  of  PURE 

GRASS  SEEDS  only,  of  good  growth,  which  have 

been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  carefully  mixed. 

They  cannot  fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  seed  is  sold  by  weight,  which  is  the  only  correct  method  of 
estimating  quantity  needed  fur  a  given  space. 

BARR  S  NEW  MIXTURE  OF  DWARF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  producing  an  Extra 
Fine  Smooth  Lawn.— A  special  mixture  of  the 
finest-leaved  and  dwarfest-growiug  perennial  Grasses, 
producing  AN  extba  fine  "velvety  turf,  and  saving 
labour  in  not  requiring  frequent  rhowing.  Per  lb.,  2/- ; 
per  101b.,  19/0;  per20lb.,  33/-. 

BARR’S  “STANDARD”  MIXTURE  OF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  Garden  Lawns.  Golf 
Links,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.— This  mixture  is  | 
composed  principally  of  the  fine-leave  I,  dwarf  growing 
Grasses,  all  the  seeds  being  highly  cleaned  and  of 
pure  and  genuine  quality.  Per  lb.,  1/6  ;  per  101b.,  14/-  ; 
per  201b.,  28/-.  i 

BARR’S  “THAMES  EMBANKMENT”  MIX¬ 
TURE  OF  EVERGREEN  GRASSES  for 
Parks,  &c.— A  .special  mixture,  which  has  been  found 
very  successful  in  many  public  and  private  parks  and 
squares  around  London,  and  throughout  the  country, 
per  lb.,  1/3  ;  per  lOlb  ,  12/- ;  per  201b.,  13/-.  j 

For  Hints  on  Making  and  the  Management  of  Lawns,  see  , 

BARR'S  LAWN  GRASS  CIRCULAR, 

free  on  application,  \ 


Sl  S01>JS, 

II,  12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Nurseries  :  Ditton  Hill,  near  .Surbitov,  Si  rrev. 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  from  the 
open  ground  and  in  pots. 

Priced  Descriptive  Circular  Post  Free. 

.  DICKSONS  NURSERIES  CHESTER. 

Forbes’  Illustrated  Catalogue 

(17  2  PACES'. 

Contains  THI  BEST  existing  COLLECTIONS  of 

All  Florists’  Flowers  &  Hardy  Plants 

Including  his  world-renowned  “GOLD  MEDAL” 
PENISTEMONS.  PHLOXES,  &c., 

With  carefully  revised  Desciiplions,  Cultural  Direction.?, 
Colour,  Height,  Time  of  Flowering,  British  or  Common 
Names,  Price,  &c.,  &c. 

Experts  unanimously  accord  “  FORBE.S’  CATALOGUE  ” 
the  unique  and  con-picuous  distinction  of  being  the  best  and 
inoit  reliably  accurate  Up-to-Date  Reference  Book  extant. 

IT  IS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


■'JOHH  FORBES,  HAWICK,  Scotland, 


Begonias  a  speciality.— Large,  erect- 

flowering  Singles,  12  for  2/3;  ino,  12/-.  Doubles  same 
price  for  cash.  List  free.— J.  WELL'',  Begonia  Nursery, 
Byarsli,  Mailing,  Kent. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  SpeciallyPrepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture :  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  bi 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


PLANT  NOW  'm 


CLIBRANS 

SPECIMEN 

HOLLIES 

For  Immediate  Effect. 


W" 


liolii  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  stock 
in  the  country  o£ 

SPECIMEN  HOLLIES 

Perfect  in  contour  and  outline,  well  furnished 
with  strong,  stout  foliage,  in  many  cases  down 
to  the  ground-line,  and  possessing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fibrous  root ;  they  cannot  fail  to  move 
successfully  provided  ordinary  care  is  exercised. 

We  Invite  Inspection. 

ILEX  AQUIFOLIUM. — Grand  Plants,  splendidly 
furnislied,  Git.  to  9ft.,  8/-  to  15/-  each  ;  90/-  to  170/- 
per  dozen.  A  few  extra  largo  specimens,  price 
on  application. 

„  AQ.  ALTACLARENSE.— .\n  effective,  v^ry 
hardy,  smoke- resUting  variety,  splendid  speci¬ 
mens,  6ft.  to  7ft  in  height,  12/6  to  15/- each  ;  140/- 
to  170/-  per  dozen.  Extra  fine,  21/-  to  42/-  each. 

,,  AQ.  ARGENTEA  ELEG ANTISSIMA— A 
very  ornamental  silvery -leaved  variety,  grand 
specimens,  6it.  to  7ft.,  21/-  each. 

,,  AQ.  ARGENTEA  MARGINATA.— A  robust 
free-growing,  silver-leaved  variety;  very  hardy, 
and  resists  smoke  well.  Splendidly  furnished 
specimens,  6ft.  to  .8ft.,  l.’/o.to  17/6  each.  Larger 
sp  .cimeiis,  21/-  to  63/-  each. 

,,  AQ.  HODGINSII.— A  grand,  vigorous,  smoke- 
res  s'.ing  variety,  perhaps  the  liardie.'t  of  all  the 
Hollies.  4ft.  to  5ft.,  7/6  to  10/6  each  ;  84/-  to  120/- 
per  dozen.  We  have  a  li  rited  uuniber  of  extr.i 
flue  broad,  and  heavy  plauts  of  this  height, 
splendidK  furnislied,  at  12/d  and  15/- each;  5fr. 
to  6ft.  at  10/6  and  12/6  each,  120/-  and  144/- per 
dozen;  6ft.  to 7 ft.  ,45/-  and  18/-  each,  160/ -and  190/- 
per  dozen.  Larger  specimens,  21/- to  63/- each. 

,,  AQ.  LAURIFOLIA.— A  fine  grower,  and  makes 
a  splendid  specimen,  6ft.  to  8ft.,  12/6  to  21/-each. 
Extra  flue  s.oecimens,  31/6  to  63/-  each. 

,,  AQ.  LAURIFOLIA  NOVA. -A  good  fruiting 
variety  of  robust  growth  and  good  habit.  Fine 
plants,  2ift.  to  3it. ,  5/-  each,  50/-  [ler  dozen ;  3ft. 
to  4fc,  7/6  to  10/6  each. 

,,  AQ.  LUCID  A. — A  fine  silver-leaved  vaiiety,  of 
compact  habit.  Fine  specimens,  7/6  to  42/- each. 

AQ.  MADERENSIS  ATROVIBENS.— 
Large,  broad,  spiny  foliage.  Fine  specimens, 
7/6  t )  25/-  each. 

,,  AQ.  MINORCa. —Flat,  shining  foliage,  maker 
a  pretty  specimen.  Grand  plants,  splendidly 
furnished,  nft.  to  7ft.,  10/6  each  ;  7ft.  to  8ft.  12/6 
each  ;  8ft.  to  9ft.,  15/-  to  21/-  each. 

,,  AQ.  SPECIOSA.  —  A  grand  golden-leaved 
variety,  of  robust  growth  and  constitul  ion.  Fine 
plants,  5/-  to  7/6  each;  extra  flue  large  speci¬ 
mens,  10/6  to  105/-  each. 

STANDARD  GOLDEN  &  SILVER  WEEP¬ 
ING  HOLLIES  can  be  supplied  at  12/6  to 
21/-  each. 

1)V.  shall  he  happy  to  forward  to  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  a  Seiiction  of  I'hotof/raphs  of  ffpecimcn 
Hollies  Grovjiny  in  cur  Nurseries. 


For  COMPLETE  LIST  of  all  the 
Choicest  and  Best 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  &  FRUITS, 

CONIFERS,  ROSES,  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 
RrlODODENDRONS  &  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

SEE 

OUR  TREE  &  SHRUB  CATALOGUE 

GRATIS  and  ROST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  1003. 


Grafting. 


t E N  of  the  greatest  intellect  in 
»  j(  kjs  ancient  days  found  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  gardening,  and  the  art 
of  grafting  seems  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  fascination  over  some 
of  them,  judging  from  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  referred  to  in  their 
writings.  The  influence  of  stock  on 
scion  or  scion  on  stock  has  also  been 
elaborately  treated  of  in  books  written  long 
before  a  systematic  study  of  plaut  life  and 
growth  was  seriously  attempted. 

Among  some  of  the  older  British  gardeners 
grafting  was  looked  upon  with  much  favour, 
because  it  provided  a  means  of  introducing 
startling  novelties  in  the  shape  of  plants  or 
trees  bearing  many  varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits 
at  the  same  time.  With  the  uninitiated  there 
was  a  deep  sense  of  mystery  surrounding  such 
productions,  and  the  gardener  of  old  dearly 
liked  to  he  mysterious.  Even  to-day  those 
who  take  a  faucy  iu  surprises,  and  like  to  have 
them  at  every  turn  iu  the  garden,  can  obtain  a 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  by  practising  the 
ancient  art  of  grafting  on  unconventional  lhie.='. 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees,  each  producing  a 
dozen  distinct  varieties  of  fruit,  would  find 
hosts  of  admirers  ;  aud  hardy  flowering  shrubs 
or  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums 
aud  Fuchsias,  would  often  attract  a  far  greater 
amount  of  attention  if  they  bore  flowers  of 
many  colours  than  they  do  now,  when  each  is 
coutiued  to  one  variety  only. 

^Vo  live  at  a  time  Avlien  so  many  ancient 
forms  of  gardening  are  being  revived  that  I 
shall  not  he  surprised  if  a  craze  for  what  I  will 
term  “  fancy  ”  plants  or  trees  sets  in.  Perhaps 
some  enterprising  market  grower  will  set  the 
fashion  by  preparing  Fuchsias  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums  which  iu  due  time  will  produce  two 
or  more  varieties  on  each  plaufc.  I  think  they 
would  find  money  iu  the  business,  for  one 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street. 
London,  E.C.,  aud  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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season  at  least.  The  foregoing  ideas  have  been  advanced 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  constantly  looking  out  for 
some  new  “  hobby  ”  connected  with  gardening  ;  but  my 
principal  object  in  dealing  with  the  subject  which  heads 
these  notes  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  grafting  of  fruit 
trees.  The  present  season  is  an  early  one,  and  such  work 
should  therefore  be  performed  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
last  year.  From  the  middle  of  March  till  the  middle  of 
April  is  usually  considered  a  favourable  period  during  which 
to  gi'aft  Plums  and  early  Cheri’ies,  and  Apples  and  Pears 
a  little  later ;  but  I  find  many  varieties  of  the  former  are 
ciuite  ready.  The  stocks  should,  of  course,  have  been 
headed  back  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  although  I  think  there 
is  an  advantage  in  doing  so,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
as  I  have  on  several  occasions  headed  trees  back  and 
grafted  them  at  once  with  the  best  of  results.  In  the  case 
of  the  stock,  I  have  found  it  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
doing  the  work  a  little  late  rather  than  too  early,  because 
unless  the  sap  in  the  stock  is  moving  freely,  the  dormant 
buds  in  the  scion  will  sometimes  wither  before  a  union  is 
effected  ;  and  when  the  buds  in  the  scion  have  started 
before  the  grafting  is  done,  they  soon  die  unless  quickly 
supplied  with  sap  from  the  stock. 

It  is  always  safe  to  advise  that  the  buds  on  the  scions 
used  should  be  dormant,  but  they  will  generally  grow  if 
they  have  started  slightly,  provided  the  stock  is  in  an 
equally  advanced  state.  That  is  the  great  point.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  because  the  grafter  sometimes  runs  short  of  pre¬ 
pared  scions,  and  in  such  cases  they  may  be  cut  from  a 
tree  on  which  the  buds  have  already  started. 

Never  graft  during  boisterous  or  showery  weather,  as 
there  is  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  results  at  such 
times  ;  whereas  90  per  cent,  of  grafts  will  grow  if  inserted 
under  favourable  conditions.  Where  inferior  varieties  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  or  CheiTies  exist;  and  the  trees  are 
healthy,  they  should  certainly  be  headed  back  and  grafted 
with  better  kinds.  In  heading  back  large  trees  a  mistake 
often  made  is  to  lop  off  the  branches  too  near  to  the  main 
trunk,  Avith  the  result  that  it  takes  years  for  the  grafted 
tree  to  form  a  good-sized  specimen.  A  far  better  method  is 
to  let  the  old  branches  form  a  framework  having  a  consider¬ 
able  diameter,  so  that  from  twenty  to  fifty  grafts  can  be 
put  on.  In  a  few  years  the  tree  is  then  carrying  good  crops 
of  the  improved  variety,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  old 
branches  free  of  young  wood. 

When  the  right  time  is  chosen  for  carrying  out  the  work, 
there  should  not  be  much  mystery  or  difficulty  about  graft¬ 
ing  successfully.  The  three  forms  of  grafting  principally 
employed  are  "tongue  or  whip,”  "rind,”  and  “notch,” 
the  former  being  principally  followed  in  the  case  of  small 
or  moderate  sized  branches,  and  is  frequently  followed  in 
raising  young  trees.  Nurserymen  seem  to  generally  make 
the  double  tongue,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  possesses  any 
advantage  over  single  tongue  grafting.  .  Doubtless  the 
"tongueing ’’  was  originally  practised  to  prevent  the  scion 
from  slipping  from  its  position,  and  one  tongue  will  answer 
the  purpose  just  as  well  as  two. 

Rind  grafting  is  quite  simple,  yet  effective.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  by  cutting  quite  through  the  bark,  then  lifting  the 
bark  on  either  side  of  the  cut  with  the  knife,  or  by  forcing 
an  instrument  beneath  similar  in  shape  to  the  prepared 
scion.  The  scion  should  be  prepared  by  making  a  sloping 
cut  on  one  side  l^in  in  length,  and  a  notch  to  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  stock.  This  is  then  pushed  down  beneath  the  bark 
already  prepared.  Notch  grafting  is  performed  by  cutting 
a  triangular  notch  through  the  bark  and  slightly  into  the 
wood,  removing  it,  and  inserting  the  graft  specially  cut  to 
fill  the  cavity.  If  a  strong,  sharp  knife  is  used,  a  splendid 
union  is  generally  the  result,  as  the  bark  fits  exactly  on 
each  side.  Splitting  the  stock  also  answers  well  in  the 
case  of  both  large  and  small  branches,  and  many  who  will 
not  attempt  other  forms  of  grafting  carry  this  out  quite 
easily. 

Grafting  Avax  is  noAv  generally  used  in  preference  to  clay, 
but  there  are  very  feAV  of  those  recommended  for  use  in  a 
cold  state  Avhich  are  satisfactory.  Two  years  ago  I  used  a 
wax  made  from  a  receipt  of  the  giver,  and  not  a  single 
scion  grew.  I  discarded  that  particular  kind  in  favour  of 
one  used  in  a  warm  state,  and  now  my  attempts  are  in¬ 
variably  successful.  In  outlying  districts  it  is  not  always 
conA-enient  to  get  all  the  ingredients  given  in  receipts  for 
making  mastics.  I  therefore  give  the  following  simple 
receipt,  Avhich  I  have  found  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the 


moi-e  complicated  ones.  Place  4oz  of  black  pitch  and  loz 
of  unsalted  lard  in  an  iron  pot,  melt  thoroughly,  and  apply 
Avith  a  brush  Avhile  AA^arm.  This  Avill  not  dry  very  hard  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  is  in  eA-ery  AAmy  satisfactory.  ^  _ 

Roses  in  the  open  air  are  not  often  grafted,  but  I  find  it 
an  excellent  method  of  establishing  a  neAv  variety  on  an 
old  one,  especially  in  the  case  of  strong  groAAing  climbers, 
which  are  required  to  cover  their  allotted  space  quickly. 
These  should  be  operated  upon  at  once,  and  any  of  the 
usual  methods  of  grafting  seems  to  ansAver.  I  grafted  some 
strong  groAvers  in  a  AA'arm  position  a  fortnight  ago,  and’ 
they  are  noAA'  groAving  freely. — W^aravick. 

- - 


Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  recently  moved  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  for  the  better  prevention  of  corruption.  He  said  that  the 
practice  against  AA’hich  the  Bill  AAas  directed,  of  giving  secret 
commissions.  Avas,  he  regretted  to  believe,  very  niucli  on  the 
increase.  His  lordship  quoted  from  the  letter  Avhich  appeared 
in  The  Times  on  the  2nd  inst.  from  a  member  of  a  leading  firm  of 
horticulturists  complaining  of  the  extent  to  Avhich  bribery 
Avas  carried  on  among  gardeners,  and  representing  themselves 
as  the  helpless  victims  of  a  practice  which  they  deplored.  The 
Bill  provided,  inter  alia,  that  “if  any  agent  corruptly  and  Avith- 
out  the  knoAA’ledge  of  his  principal,  accepts  or  obtains,  or  agrees 
to  accept  or  attempts  to  obtain,  from  any  person,  for  himself, 
or  for  any  other  person,  any  gift  or  consideration  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  or  rc'Avard  for  doing  or  forbearing  to  do'  any  act  in  relation 
to.liis  principal’s  busine-ss,  or  for  showing  or  forbearing  to  show 
favour  or  di.sfavour  to  any  person  in  relation  to  hts  principal’.? 
business;  or  if  any  person  corruptly  gives  or  offers  any  gift  or 
consideration  to  any  agent  as  an  inducement  or  reward  .  .  .  . 

shall  be  guilty  of  a' misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  liable  on  convic¬ 
tion  on  indictment  to  imprisonment.”  The  Bill  Avas  read  a  second 
time. 


After  the  letter  in  The  Times,  referred  to  above,  there  followed 
another  from  a  Mr.  EdAvard  Fry,  aa’Iio^  wrote  as  folloAvs :  “  One 
Avould  have  thought  that,  a  leading  firm  in  ai  great  Avay  of  business, 
feeling  that  the  custom  is  deplorable,  might  have  had  the  courage 
of  their  conscience  and  have  stood  out  against  Avhat  they  know  to 
be  AA'rong.  To  say  that  it  is  done  by  all  horticulturists,  if  that  is 
the  suggestion,  Avould  not  be  true.  It  is  common,  but  not 
universal.  I  have  denlt  AA'ith  several  firms  of  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen;  some  firms  of  great  pretensions  have  offered  my 
gardener  a  commission,  but  some  have  not.,  and  I  have  before 
me  a  printed  notice  issued  by  a  well-knoAvn  nurservunan  declining 
'to  recognise  the  common  practice  of  paying  to.  gardeners,  with- 
their  employer’s  knowledge  or  consent,  commission  upon  or  other 
rcAv’ard  for,  orders  received  by  it  (the  firm),  for  their  gardens. 

I  commend  to  the  leading  firm  the  use  of  such  a  printed  form 
enclosed  with  all  accounts  sent  out. 

“  But,  argues  the  firm,  this  commission  do.eis  the  purchaser 
no  harm  ;  ‘  prices,’  they  say,  ‘  are  fixed  by  competition  a.nd  by 
the  quality  of  the  stock  supplied,  and  these  '  presents  ’  in  no 
way  affect  such.’  Surely  this  is  nonsense:  for,  if  X  be  the 
figure  for  which  the  vendor  can  afford  tO'  sell — i.e.,  the  sum  wiDi 
Avhich  he  is  content  if  it  remain  in  his  till — then  he  can  sell  for  X 
if  he  pays  no  commission ;  but  he  must  charge  X  plus  the  com¬ 
mission  if  he  has  to-  pay  it. 

“  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  master  is  injured  by  his  man  s  being 
seduced  from  his  single-eyed  service  to  his  employer.  Everyone 
knows  that  a  man  avIio  receives  a  percentage  must  de,sire,  or  have 
a  tendency  to.  desire,  that  the  sum  on  Avhich  it  is  calculated  shall 
be  large ;  and  the  bribed  gardener  has  an  interest  to  order  more 
shrubs  or  Orchids  than  his  employer  requires,  and  an  interest 
that  those  orders  shall  be  executed  at  high  prices.” 

- - 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Additions  to  London  Parks. — The  London  County  Council 
have  formally  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public  the  land  which 
has  been  seciired  for  the  extension  of  Brockvi'eH  Park,  Heme  Hill. 
Mr.  John  Piggott  said  that  when  the  County  Council  came  into 
existence  in  1891  there  there  were  40  open  spaces,  with  an  area 
of  2,656  acres;  to-day  there  were  102  open  spaces,  AA’ith  an  area 
of  4,027  acres.  In  the  course  of  a  short  speech.  Lord  Monkswell 
said  “  The  Avork  of  the  County  Council  is  to  fill  the  parks,  empty 
the  hospitals,  and  discharge  the  doctors.” 
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Cattleya  x  Enid  magnifica. 

C'attleya  x  Enid,  itself  a  noble  flower  of  great  beauty,  is  com¬ 
pletely  eclipsed  in  point  of  grace  and  variety  by  this  fresh  form 
which  we  hero  figure  from  a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  Shayler  in 
the  Drill  Hall.  The  parents  of  C.  x  Enid  are  C.  Warscewiczi 
(C.  gigas)  and  C.  Moasiae,  and  the  neAV  C.  x  magnifica  differs 
from  the  hybrid  type  in  having  much  more  beautifully  frilled 
edges  to  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  of  Heaton,  riradford,  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  meeting  on  March  10,  when  the  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  We  have  described  it  as 
a  most  beautiful  and  finely  turned  flower,  the  handsome  velvety- 
purple  lip  being  of  good  size,  and  remarkably  fringed  and 
crimpled ;  this  is-  a  striking  feature.  The  wavy  petals  are  arched 
very  prettily,  and  are  also  fringed.  They  are  coloured  rose- 
mauve. 

Disa  grandiflora. 


mens.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  growers  that  plants  so 
obtained  are  healthier  and  grow  much  more  freely  than  others 
obtained  from  divisions  of  the  old  plants.  This  is  partly  on 
account  of  their  perfect  freedom  from  insects,  and  also  because 
every  part  of  the  plant,  root  and  stem,  is  fresh,  and  has  no  old 
or  decayed  material  about  it. 

Thunias  may  be  propagated  in  a  similar  but  even  simpler 
manner.  It  is  only  necensary  with  these  to  cut  the  stems  into 
lengths  of  about  Sin  and  to  insert  these  around  the  edges  of  pots 
previously  filled  with  a  rough  compost  of  peat,  loam  and 
sphagnum.  Leave  about  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
“  cutting”  out  of  the  soil,  and  place  the  pots  at  once  in  a  brisk, 
moist  heat.  Beyond  slightly  moistening  the  compost  at  first 
watering  will  not  be  necessary  until  the  young  growths  show 
and  begin  to  push  roots  into  the  compost.  The  plants  will  not 
probably  be  large  enough  to  flower  the  first  year,  but  the  second 
season  will  make  fine  specimens. 

What  may  be  termed  a  more  natural  method  of  propagating 
these  species  is  to  remove  the  young  growths  that  frecpiently  form 
at  the  top  of  the  stems,  and  set  them  going  in  small  pots  on  their 
own  account.  But,  of  course,  a  limited  number  only  can  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  while  with  the  former  method  a  very  large 
stock  can  soon  be  worked  up.  Backbreaks  on.  pseudo-bulbous 
species,  and  small  stocky  side  pieces  from  the  stems  of  the  dis¬ 
tichous  leaved  kinds  may  also  be  potted  up  now,  making  healthy 
and  vigorous  young  stock  to  replace  any  old  specimens  that  may 
be  diseased  or  otherwise  useless. — H.  R.  R. 


Decorative  Subjects. 


Cattleya  x  Enid  magnifica. 


It  was  on  his  arrival  in  Cape  Colony  that  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tai-y  attained  his  first  vision  of  Di,sa  grandiflora  flourishing  in  its 
native  home.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  South  African 
Orchids.  This  wonderful  flower  is  locally  known  as  the  “  Pride  of 
the  Table  Mountain,”  where  it  mostly  grows.  It  is  to  be  found 
on  the  margins  of  streams,  on  ledges,  and  in  waterfalls,  and 
during  the  growing  season  it  flourishes  in  very  wet  and  spongy 
soil,  which  consists  of  peat,  sand,  and  sphagnum  moss.  As  the 
dry  season  progresses 
the  water  gradually 
recedes,  until  at  the 
flowering  time  the 
soil  is  almost  dry. 

This  gives  the  plant 
rest  until  the  wet 
weather  comes  round 


again. 

According  to  ex¬ 
perts,  the  Cape  Pen¬ 
insula  alone  contains 
10  genera,  and  over 
one  hundred  species, 
being  over  5.8  per 
cent,  of  the  flora  of 
the  whole  region . 
Kaffraria,  now  part 
of  the  Cape 
Colony,  is  blessed 
with  113  different 
species,  the  Orphry- 
dese  constituting  no 
less  than  93  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number 
of  the  Avestern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  colony. 
T  h  e  Dendtrobiums 
and  Phaleenopses  are 
also  found  in  great 
variety  in  South 
Africa. 


The  Week’s  Cultural 


Notes. 

The  lAropagation  of 
Orchids  is  not  so  ea.sy 
a  matter  as  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  many 
other  families  of 
plants,  but  there 
are  many  species  that 
may  be  increased 
fairly  rapidly.  For 
instance  the  present 
is  a  good  time  to 
commence  operations  for  working  up  stock  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
and  similar  species.  Any  of  the  stems  that  have  floAvered  but 
are  not  shrivelled  or  old  may  be  cut  off  for  propagating.  Fill 
some  boxes  or  pans  AA'ith  crocks  tO'  Avithin  an  inch  or  so  of  the  rim 
and  cover  them  Avith  an  inch  of  living  sphagnum  moss.  Then  lay  the 
stems  flat  upon  this,  and  keep  all  moist  by  frequent  syringing. 

In  a  feAV  Aveeks  the  eyes  at  the  nodes  Avill  SAvell  and  eacla  form 
a  young  groAvth  Avhich  Avill  elongate,  and  by-and-by  produce  roots 
on  its  OAvn  account  ;  they  may  then  be  potted  singly  in  .small  pots, 
or  massed  seA^eral  together,  and  Avill  rapidly  make  fine  speci¬ 


There  is  no  doubt  that  light  and  graceful  foliage,  ta.stefully 
arranged,  is  a  most  important  part  of  a  decoration,  and  Avhen 
arranging  a  bunch  of  floAvers  or  filling  a  vase  one  is  often  Avithout 

the  necessary  foliage 
to  give  one’s  arrange¬ 
ments  the  finishing 
touch  of  grace  and 
beauty.  Few  think 
of  devoting  a  little 
time  to  the  selection 
and  cultivation  of  a 
fcAV  plants  for  this 
purpose  alone.  Bear- 
in  mind  that  most 
plants  produce  foli¬ 
age  of  their  own  that 
is  admirably  adapted 
to  shoAving  off  the 
floAversi  they  produce, 
there  are  yet  others 
Avhosefoliage  is  heavy, 
often  ugly,  and  un¬ 
suitable  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  SAveet 
Peas,  Roses,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Lilyi  of  Valley, 
&c.,  ahvays  look  Avell 
amongst  their  OAvn 
foliage  Avhen  made 
up  intO'  any  arrange¬ 
ment.  One  cannot 
say  tho’  sapie  of 

Violets,  Cfiierarias, 
0  h  r  y  s  a  n  t  h  e  - 
mums,  Dahlias,  Pop¬ 
pies',  and  many 
others.  There  are  a 
feAV  plants  useful  for 
almost  all  purposes, 
and  none  more  so 
perhaps  than  the 

ordinary  Asparagus 

foliage,  and  a  small 
bed  of  it  should 

ahvays  be  reserved 
for  cutting.  It  is 
best  to  soAV  a  small 
patch  of  it  each  year, 
and  alloAV  it  to  re¬ 
remain  for  three  years.  By  doing  this  one  can  get  various 

lengths  of  young,  light,  feathery  foliage,  not  the  ordinary  coarse 
dark  green  one  gets  from  an  old  bed.  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
though  not  a  foliage,  is  invaluable  for  decorative  purposes. 
Scarcely  anything  in  our  gardens  equals  this  for  its  lightness. 

Eragrostis  elegaiis  (Love  Grass)  is  exceedingly  light,  useful  for 
bouquets,  &o.  Ho'i'deum  jubatum  (Squirrel-tail  Gras.s)  looks  well 
Aviien  groAvn  in  good  clumps,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  cutting. 
Chrysurus  cynosuroidcs  bears  dense  golden  spikes,  having  a 

ragged  appearance. — J. 
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New  Roses  to  Plant  Now. 

No  time  slioiild  be  lost  in  bringing  the  planting  to  a  close,  as 
the  present  mild  weather  is  making  the  plants  push  into  growth 
at  a  too  rapid  rate  for  their  future  welfare,  I  fear.  Those  who 
still  have  planting  to  do,  and  I  find  there  are  still  some  who  have, 
should  not  omit  those  popular  climbing  varieties  known  as  garden 
Roses,  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  an  exceptionally  free-flowering 
variety,  rosy  pink  in  colour.  Klectra  is  also  a'charming  Rose 
for  the  garden,  a  hybrid  Polyantha,  producing  abundantly,  small 
double  yelloiv  flowers.  There  is  also  the  new  pink  rambler, 
Queen  Alexandra,  a  cross  between  Crimson  Rambler  and  Rosa 
multiflora  simplex.  The  colour  is  pleasing  ;  rich  rose.  No  variety 
that  I  know  maintains  its  blossoms  so  long  in  a  fro,sh  condition, 
and,  like  its  parent,  the  growth  is  vigorous. 

Aglaia,  known  as  the  Yelloiv  Rambler,  is  quite  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  Roses  when  once  its  requirements  are  understood. 
At  first  it  is  very  shy  in  flowering,  but  when  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  profuse  of  any.  'Leuchstcrii,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Schmidt  in  1900,  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  single  flower¬ 
ing  varieties ;  the  unexpanded  buds  are  of  such  a  pretty  rose 
coloured  tint;  when  the  blooms  open  they  display  a  pure'white 
eye,  which  contrasts  so  effectively  with  the  buds  and  deep  green 
of  its  foliage.  The  Lion  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  Carmine 
Pillar,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Not  only  is  it  equally  free 
in  flower  but,  individually,  the  blosson\s  are  larger  and  more 
lustrous  in  colouring.  If  I  were  confined  to  one  single  flowered 
Rose  it  would  be  this.  The  Wallflower  produces  its  semi-double 
blossoms  in  extraordinary  profusion ;  the  colour  is  somewhat 
novel — rosy  lake  crimson — and  to  ran\ble  up  a  single  pole  is  a 
gem.  The  blooms  are  almo.st  single  flowered  ;  in  bud  the  colour 
is  yellow,  changing  to  white  as  the  blossoms  expand. 

No  one  should  omit  the  Pink  Rambler,  no  matter  how  few 
plants  are  required.  The  blooms  are  small,  bright  carmine  at 
first,  changing  to  red  as  they  fully  expand./  It  is  one  of  the 
most  free-flowering  varieties  we  have,  and  a  capital  grower  for  a 
pergola.  Miss  Glegg  is  a  free-growing  pure  white  cluster 
variety  wdiieh  I  recently  came  across,  but  cannot  .see  it  in  any 
catalogue.  As  a  standard  growing  on  grass  or  in  pots,  it  cannot 
be  too  numerously  employed.  The  habit  is  semi-drooping,  while 
its  blossoms  are  abundantly  produced. 

Of  dwarf  growing  kinds  Lady  Battersea  should  not  be  omitted, 
as  a  perpetual  flowering  variety  right  into  the  autumn  it  capnot 
ea.sily  be  excelled.  For  cutting  it  is  superb,  the  flower  is  especi¬ 
ally  long  and  stiff.  The  colour  is  cherry  crimson,  suffused  with 
orange.  Corallina,  as  an  autumnal  flowering  variety  is  an 
acquisition:  in  colour  it  is  coral,  suffu.'ied  with  ro.sy  crimson. 
Paul’s  Single  Mhite  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  bedding  Roses, 
pruned  closely  as  in  the  way  of  an  ordinary  H.P.  ;  treated  in  this 
way  it  gives  a  wealth  of  blossom.  Madame  Georges  Bruant  is  a 
hybrid  of  rugo.sa.  The  flowers  are  continuously  produced,  semi¬ 
double,  and  the  purest  white.  It  is  a  variety  requiring  but  little 
pruning.  Papa  Gontier  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  Roses  for 
massing,  flowering  as  it  does  continuously  into  the  autumn, 
bright  posy  crim.^n.  Gustave  Regis,  with  its  freedom  of  growth 
and  flowofc  canrfot  be  omitted  where  a  continuity  of  blossom  is 
requir^;'the  colour,  canary-yellow,  is  pleasing. — S.  H. 


Cactaceous  Plants.” 

(Continued  from  page  S05.) 

Under  the  modern  classification,  which  is  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory,  the  Cactacese  are  divided  into  seventeen  genera  and 
nearly  2,000  species.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  confusion  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  species,  and  many  are  found  to  be 
.synonymous.  Cacti  vai’y  a  great  deal  according  to  their  environ¬ 
ment  :  there  is  often  a  great  difference  between  European  grown 
plants  (especially  those  grown  under  glass)  and  the  same  species 
growing  in  their  native  habitats,  particularly  in  Opuntia,  Cereus, 
and  Pilocereusi;  thus  mistakes  are  easily  made.  Botanists  are 
mostly  to  blame,  but  unscrupulous  gardeners  and  dealers  have 
also  added  a  good  deal  to  the  confusion. 

Epiphyllums. 

The  genus  Epiphyllum  is  perhaps  the  best  known  to  gai'deners. 
There  are  only  five  or  .six  species,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Brazil.  The  best  of  them  by  far  is  Epiphyllum  Gsertneri 
often  sold  under  the  name  of  E.  Russellianum  Gaertneri.  This 
species  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others.  The  flowers  are  more 
like  tho.se  of  a  Phyllocactus  in  form.  The  colour  is  a  bright, 
dazzling  red.  It  is  more  floriferous  than  the  varieties  of  trun- 
catum ;  I  have  often  counted  as  many  as  five  at  the  end  of  a 
branch,  the  whole  plant  being  literally  covered  with  bloom.  It 
flowers  about  Easter-time,  and  when  grafted  on  Cereus 
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IMacdonaldi  it  soon  forms  a  large  head,  being  much  more  robust 
than  the  other  .sijecies.  Among  the  best  of  the  varieties  of 
i^piphyllum  truncatum  are  Roseum  amabile.  violaceum  super¬ 
bum,  salmoneum,  Bridgesi,  E.  Madlain,  Le  Ve.suve,  and  Madame 
Fournier. 

Epiphyllum  Russellianum,  the  true  species,  is  not  so  well 
knoAvn,  and  is  almost  lost  to  cultivation.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  a  delicate  rose.  There  are  two  varieties:  rubrum  and 
superbum.  This  species  is  an  extremely  shy  bloomer,  and  flowers 
in  May.  Epiphyllum  Altemsteini  is  an  old  free-flowering  species 
not  often  seen.  Epiphyllums  may  be  propagated  in  the  form 
cf  cuttings  or  by  grafting.  The  best  time  for  performing  these 
operations  is  the  month  of  February.  For  cuttings,  cut  them 
off  at  about  the  third  node,  or  joint,  lay  them  on  a  dry  shelf 
exposed  to  the  .sun  for  a  day  or  two-,  and  then  insiert  them  in 
•small  pots,  and  place  them  in  the  stove,  where  they  will  .soon 
root  and  make  useful  plants  for  baskets  or  conservatory  work. 
Grafting  is  the  method  u.sually  practised,  Pereskia  aculeata  being 
used  as  a  stock.  I  con.sider  Pereskia  Bleo  is  .superior,  however, 
for  the  gardener,  it  being  a  much  stronger  species,  but  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  slower  in  growth,  therefore  is  not  used 
by  the  nurseryman. 

A  very  good  soil  for  Epiphyllums  consists  of  good  turfy  loam,, 
a  little  cow  manure,  old  mortar  rubble,  and  sand,  employed  in 
rather  a.  dry  state.  The  plants  will  not  need  repotting  every 
year;  they  may  be  top-dressed  instead,  and,  when  in  full  growth, 
liquid  manure  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  When  they 
have  finished  flowering  they  need  to  be  rested  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  a  temperature  of  about  50deg,  sufficient  water  only 
being  applied  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling. 

In  February  they  should  be  overhauled  and  repotted  or  top- 
dressed,  whichever  may  be  nece.ssary.  Be  careful  to  see  that 
the  drainage  is  good,  or  failure  will  be  the  result.  Place  them 
in  a  moist  heat  of  about  G5deg  to  70deg;  .syringe  the  plants  when 
the  weather  is  favourable,  and  give  them  plenty  of  ventilation 
to  insure  sturdy  growth  during  summer,  In  September,  remove 
them  to  a  cooler  place  in  full  sun,  and  expose  them  to  free  venti¬ 
lation,  and  keep  them  drier  at  the  roots  in  order  to  thoroughly 
ripen  their  growths. 

A  night  temperature  of  40dcg  to  SOdeg  will  suit  them.  When 
they  begin  to  show  their  buds  place  them  in  a  temperature  of 
GOdeg;  more-  water  will  then  be  required.  When  the  flowers:  are 
expanded  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house  or  conservatory. 

Phyllocacti. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Phyllocacti,  which  are  not  quite  so  well 
known  as  they  most  certainly  deserve  to  be.  There  are  about 
thirteen  .species  belonging  to  the  genus.  They  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  tropical  America,  from  Mexico  as  far  as  Para¬ 
guay.  The  best  species  are  Ackermani,  crenatus,  phyllan- 
thoides,  Anguliger,  Phyllanthus),  latifrons,  and  Hookeri.  The 
plants  mostly  in  cultivation  are  hybrids  between  these  species, 
or  the  result  of  crossing  them  with  t'oreus  speciosissimus,  &c. 
Phyllocactus  Ackermanni  is  j)erhaps  the  finest  species  ;  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  the  most  floriferous,  with  the  exception  of  phyllan- 
thoides  (but  the  flowers  of  this  are  much  smaller).  The  colour 
of  the  flower  is  rich  crimson.  Gin  to  Sin  in  diameter.  P.  crenatus 
is  a  very^  beautifid  creamy  white,  and  very  fragrant.  P.  phyl- 
lanthoides  is  very  pretty  and  extremely  free  flowering;  the 
colour  is  a  soft  silvery  ro.se,  about  3in  in  diameter.  P.  Anguliger 
is,  iir  habit,  very  distinct,  owing  to  the  angular  character  of 
the  stems ;  the  flower  is  white  and  very  sweetly  scented  in  the 
evening.  It  blooms  in  October. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  of  the  hybrids  (which  are 
generally  great  improvements  on  the  .species,  both  in  .size  and 
colour):  Albus  grandiflorus,  a  fine  white;  Grand  Monarque 
red,  centre  violet;  Miss  Evans,  orange,  deeply  bordered  with 
lilac;  Mr.  Forest,  very  dark  rose;  Rose  Perfection,  carmine; 
Emperor  Napoleon,  red;  Kermesinus  magnus,  dark  red,  boi-- 
dered  with  violet;  Quillardetti,  a  useful  autumn  flowering  red; 
Rosa  Bonhe'ur,  dark  flesh  colour;  Brilliant,  yeity  fine  dark 
crimson:  Salmoneum,  salmon;  Wrayi,  yellow,  inner  jretals  cream. 

The  Phyllocacti  are  of  very  ca,.sy  culture,  the  mo.st  important 
point  being  the  soil.  This  should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam  that 
has  been  .stacked  for  two  years,  one-third  of  rvell-decayed  cow 
manure  and  leaf  mould,  with  sufficient  .sand  to  make  it  porous. 

It  is  better  to  use  this  mixture  in  a  somewhat  dry  state  when 
potting.  Do  not  usie  too  large  pot.s,  and  do  not  repot  until  the 
plants  have  thoroughly  exhau.sted  the  soil,  unless  they  have 
become  sickly.  Large  plants  will  stand  for  years  with  only  an 
annual  top-dre.s.sing,  and  the  aid  of  w'eak  do.ses  of  liquid  manure, 
when  in  full  growth.  The  time  for  repotting  is  after  they  have 
flowered.  They  are  not  particular  with  regard  to  temperature, 
and  will  do  very  well  in  a  house  from  which  the  frost  is  only 
excluded.  They  should  be  shaded  from  the  hot  .sun  during  the 
growing  period  and  when  in  flower.  About  the  .second  week  in 
August  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun  outdoors  in  front 
of  a  south  wall  to  ripen  their  growth.  The  Phyllocactus  is 
easily  propagated  by  taking  cuttings  off  the  ends  of  the  branche.'J, 
or  by  grafting  them  on  Opuntia  or  Cereus. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  piper  read  at  ’  a  Chester  by  Mr.  Arthur  C'obbold,  Holly  Point,  Heaton  Mer  i  y. 
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Sir  William  Temple. 


Sir  William  Temple  was  the  son- of  Sir  John  Temple,  and  was 
born  in  1(328  at  Blackfriars,  London.  He  commenced  his  educa¬ 
tion  under  his  maternal  uncle,  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond,  con¬ 
tinued  his  studie.s  at  Bishop  Stortford  School,  and  concluded  them 
under  Dr.  Cudworth  at  Kmmanuel  ('ollee;e,  Cambridge.  Frcm 
the  I'niversity  ho  proceeded  abroad,  and  at  the  Itestoration  was 
cho'en  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  1(3(35  he  went  on  a 
secret  mi.ssicn  to  the  Sovereign  Bishop  of  Mun/ster,  in  West¬ 
phalia;  was  employed  afterwards  in  forming  the  triple  alliance 


1628— Sir  William  Temple  — 1699. 


between  Sweden,  Holland,  and  this  country,  and  became  resident 
Minister  at  the  Hague,  in  which  capacity  he  promoted  the  union 
between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Princess  Mary.  In  1(379  he 
became  Secretary  of  State,  but  in  the  following  year  retiretl  from 
office  to  his  country  seat.  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  re- 
Ijeatedly  visited  by  his  Sovereigns,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
William  III.  He  died  in  1699  on  January  27. 

His  works  have  been  published  in  twO'  vols.  folio,  and  four 
vols.  8vo.  In  the  first  volume  of  them  is  contained  his  essay  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Garden  of  Epicurus  ;  or  of  Gardening  in  the  Year 
1685.”  This  essay  is  devoted  chiefly  to  inculcate  that  taste  for 
formal  design  in  gardening  which  was  the  prevailing  one  of  his 
time.  When  we  compare  it  with  the  plan  giveii  by  Lord  Bacon  in 
a  preceding  age,  for  a  similar  construction,  we  fincl  but  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  if  both  plans  were  reduced  to  practice.  Sir  William’s 
would  be  rather  the  mo.st  mathematical  and  undeviatingly  formal. 
Sir  William  Temple’s  beau  ideal  of  a  garden  is  that  of  a  flat  or 
gently  sloping  plot  of  an  oblong  shape  stretching  away  from  the 
front  of  the  hou.se,  with  the  de.scent  to  it  from  a  terrace  imnning 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps.  Such 
a  garden,  he  .says,  existed  at  Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  formed 
by  the  celebrated  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  chief 
viits  of  her  time.  It  was  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  two  terraces 
rising  one  over  the  other,  and  united  by  a  magnifleent  flight  of 
steps.  A  parterre,  wilderness,  highly  ornamental  fountains, 
.statues,  alcoves,  and  cloisters,  wei'e  its  prominent  parts  and  orna- 
jiients. 

When  he  descends  to  more  practical  .speculations  he  is  seldom 
in  erpr,  among  which  we  may  specify  hi.s  observations  upon 
Ijlanting  Peaches  in  the  north  of  Britain,  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  correct.  Sir  William  improved  his  knowledge 
of  gardening  during  his  .stay  at  the  Hague.  He  introduced 
several  new  fruits,  especially  cf  Grapes.  His  name  still  attaches 
to  a  variety  of  the  Nectarine,  and  everjmne  knows  the  Moor  Park 
Apricot.  He  had  a  garden  at  his  seat  at  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  to  the 
good  cultivation  of  which  Evelyn  hears  this  te.stimony : — “  The 
most  remarkable  things  are  his  orangery  and  garden,  where  the 
wall-fruit  trees  are  exquisitely  nailed  and  trained.”  Nothing 
can  demonstrate  more  fully  the  delight  Sir  William  took  in  gai” 
dening  than  this  direction  in  his  will,  that  his  heart  should  be 
buried  beneath  the  sun-dial  of  his  garden  at  Moor  Park,  near 
Farnham,  in  Surrey,  affording  another  instance  of  the  ruling  pas- 
•sion  unweakened  even  in  deatli.  Nor  was  this  an  unphilo^-oiihical 
clinging  to  that  which  it  was  imiio^sible  to  retain.  Imt  rather  a 
grateful  feeling  common  to  our  nature.  In  his  garden  Sir  William 


lemple  had  spent  the  calmest  hours  of  a  well-spent  life,  and 
where  his  heart  had  been  most  peaceful  he  wished  its  dust  to 
mingle,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  offering  his  last  testimony  to 
tlie  sentiment  that  in  a  garden 

Kepo.se  is  setured,  and  life,  unnoted,  slides  .away. 

Temple's  love  of  gardening  peeps  out  in  all  his  letters.  Writing 
in  1688,  Evelyn  says  he  went  to  see  Sir  William’s  orangerj'  and 
garden  at  Sheen,  and  that  he  observed  the  trees  were  “  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  nailed  and  trained.”  This  excellence  of  practice  we 
attribute  to  his  gardener,  for,  though  he  notes  with  approbation 
Epicurus  living  in  his  garden,  yet  it  is  with  the  addition  that  such 
a  life  promotes  “tranquillity  of  mind  and  indolence  of  body.” 


Gadding  and  Gattiering. 

“IIeue  awa’.  There  awa’.” 

Though  the  pre.sent  head  of  the  firm  of  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  at  the  Paradise  Nurseries,  Fpper  Holloway,  London,  is 
developing  tlie  hardy  plant  side  of  his  busine.ss,  the  old  nursery 
at  Holloway  is  still  devoted  to  Orchids  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
foliage  and  floAvering  plants.  The  new  branch  nursery  at  Finch¬ 
ley,  a  short  distance  from  the  head  office,  is  where  the  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs  are  grown,  and  of  it  there  may  be  something 
to  report,  at  a  later  date.  But  amongst  the  tender  foliaged,  one 
always  finds  soinething  to  note,  even  in  a  short  run  through. 
Take,  for  instance,  Russellia  juncea,  that  green-stemmed  some¬ 
what  Rush-like  climbing  plant  with  its  crimson  tubular  flowers : 
how  seldom  one  finds  it  in  private  collections.  It  likes  heat  and 
moisture,  and  a  good  friable  soil,  when  its  long,  .slender,  whip¬ 
cord  shoots  are  freely  produced.  ’J’he  Swainsonias  were  also 
noticed,  but  the.se,  of  course,  are  already  well  appreciated. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son. 

The  beautifxd  golden-amber  coloured  corymbs  of  Tecoma 
capensis,  a  showy  greenhou.se  subject,  w’ere  in  evidence,  and  the 
collection  of  species  of  Tecomas  at  Holloway  seemed  to  me  to  be 
very  large.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  subject  I  name  was 
illustrated  in  the  Journal  for  May  2,  1901.  It  is  easily  culti¬ 
vated,  and  certainly  deserves  some  attention.  Then  there  was, 
amongst  other  Acacias,  the  old-fashioned  A.  cultriformis,  now 
scarcely  seen,  yet  a  gorgeoas  thing  at  its  best.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  averse  to  flowering  or  no,  but  when  one  can  succeed 
with  it  to  the  same  degree  as  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  the  gardener  at 
Little  Gaddesden,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  occupant  of 
the  greenhouse,  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  that  is  more 
decoi’ative  or  valuable. 

My  cicerone,  Mr.  Wart,  ruefully  pointed  to  the  numerous 
stock  of  fine  healthy  Camellias.  “  Don’t  sell,”  he  said  with  an 
outward  turn  of  his  hands,  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “  Twenty 
years  ago  things  were  different ;  we  hadn’t  then  enough  to  meet 
demands.”  I  consoled  him,  or  tried  to,  with  the  fact  that  every 
cloud  has  its  silver  lining,  and  even  now  the  lift  seemed  rising, 
and  a  hopeful  dawn  appearing.  He  only  shook  his  head.  One 
should  think  that  with  Camellia  flowers  selling  at  4d.  a  piece  for 
buttonholes,  they  might  pay  to  grow  commercially.  But  beyond 
this,  in  all  earne.stne.ss,  what  lovelier  flower  have  we  than  the 
single  C.  reticulata?  It  is,  indeed,  an  ennobled  scarlet  crim.son 
Pseonia,  and  the  latter  is  surely  popular  enough  for  the  moment. 
The  double  Camellias,  too,  even  formal  and  scentless  though  they 
be,  are  unsurpassed  for  the  brilliancy  and  enormous  profu.sion  of 
their  floral  yield  ;  besides  which,  they  flower  so  consistently  well. 

Amongst  bulbous  plants  there  are  hero  a  splendid  selection  of 
Nerines,  all  well  developed  and  ripened.  The  Cape  and  Au.stra- 
lian  shrubs,  in  which  we  include  the  Epacrids,  Ericas,  Boronias, 
Chorizemas,  and  the  Acacias,  are  fully  represented.  Forced 
shrub.s — Pninus,  Wistarias.  Azaleas,  Lilacs— are  numerously 
housed,  and,  of  course,  the  Palm  houses  and  stoves  contain  end¬ 
less  variety.  The  extensive  choice  of  subjects  is  indeed  one  thing 
that  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  ob.scrvo.  The  famous  Cyrtanthus 
rutilans,  with  its  drooping  crimson  racemes,  was  staged  side  by 
side  with  shapely  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Aralia  (Veitchi  being  very 
neat  and  robust),  and  other  well-known  subjects.  A  plant  re¬ 
sembling  Reidia  glaucescens,  and  here  named  “Xyophylla  angus- 
tifolia,”  had  the  pinnules  of  the  leaves  edged  with  yellow  bead- 
like  bodies,  giving  it  both  beauty  and  greater  interest. 

The  newer  CaTlas  are  about  to  be  started,  and  of  them  a 
goodly  stock  is  grown.  The  Den’drobiums,  Cypripediums, 
Lycastes,  and  other  popular  genera  were  vigorous  and  brightly 
flowered,  even  amid  unfavourable  surroundings,  the  district  now 
being  so  largely  built  upon.  Lycaste  lasioglo.ssa  was,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  a  picture  of  health  and  floriferousne.s.s,  while 
there  were  also  good  pieces  of  Coelogyne  cristata  alba,  the  true 
white;  Cypripedium  Williamsi  Pitcherianum,  and  some  noble 
Vandas.  The  ground  here'  commands  an  enormously  high  price 
in  these  days,  and  it  is  imssible  that  Mr.  Williams  may  greatly 
limit  his  stock  of  Orchids  and  ]dants,  in  order  to  part  with  sonu' 
of  the  land,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  already  cleared  for  some 
years.  He  would  then  confine  most  of  his  attention  to  the 
Finchley  nursery,  which  I  mentioned  in  opening  these  notes.  V  . 
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Cultural  Hints. 

There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in  the  great  interest  taken 
in  these  popular  flovrers,  nliicli  flood  our  gardens  with  brilliant 
beauty  from  the  first  days  of  autumn  onward  to  the  waning  year. 
There  are  some  pessimists  who  ha\m  long  preelicted  that  the 
zenith  of  ('hrysanthemum  growing  has  been  passed,  that  it  is  on 
the  decline;  yet  as  each  autumn  comes  round  these  gloomy  pre¬ 
dictions  are  regularly  falsified.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
('hrysanthemum  will  continue  to  reign  as  queen  of 
autumn  so  long  as  sterling  new  varieties  are  continually 
raised.  We  do  not  want  varieties  having  larger 

flowers  than  some  at  present  produce ;  but  each  year 

we  see  evidences  of  other  ways  in  which  improvement  may  be 
effected,  for  in  the  newer  sorts  one  is  continually  finding  fresh 
shades  of  colour  as  well  as  refined  and  perfect  form.  It  seems 
that  no  one  can  foretell  in  what  direction  the  next  new  freak  or 
break  may  go  ;  keen  interest  is  thus  stimulated  among  (’hrys¬ 
anthemum  enthusiasts,  which  does  not  easily  wane. 

All  who  make  a  speciality  of  Chrysanthemum  growing  know 
full  well  that  from  the  present  time  onward  their  plants  will  re- 
quii'o  a  large  share  of  attention.  Such  cultivators  also>  know 
with  great  accuracy  how  large  their  plants  should  be  at  various 
dates  during  tbe  growing  season  in  order  to  expect  the  best  re- 
;#alts.  Fresh  hands  are,  however,  continually  taking  up  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  growing,  and  it  i-  for  their  benefit  that  the  succeed¬ 
ing  notes  will  be  penned.  The  earliest  of  the  plant.s  grown  for 
tlie  production  of  largo  blooms  should  by  this  time  be  in  Gin  pots, 
and  others  coming  on  in  various  stages  behind  them.  Those, 
however,  whose  iDlants  are  yet  in  3in  pots  need  not  despair  of 
being  able  to  produce  blooms  of  first-rate  quality,  for  there  are 
two  distinct  methods  of  growing  such  flowers.  Let  me  briefly 
give  the  outline  of  each.  The  plan  usually  followed  is  to  insert 
strong  cuttings  in  Deceniber,  pot  the  plants  on  as  required,  and 
allow  each  to  carry  three  blooms.  This  system  is  usually  the 
best  one  to*  pursue  with  the  older  varieties  when  plenty  of  good 
cuttings  can  be  obtained  at  the  right  time.  The  exhibitor  must, 
however,  keep  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of  varieties,  and  has, 
therefore  to  procure  a  few  of  the  best  new  ones  each  year ;  now 
these  cannot  be  obtained  till  February  or  March,  and  then  the 
plants  are  often  by  no  means  strong. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  tbree  blooms  from  such  plants 
how  can  one  expect  to  have  them  in  their  true  form  ?  One  repre¬ 
sentative  bloom  is  far  better  than  three  inferior  ones;  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  shows  clearly  the  advantage  of  the 
plan  I  have  yet  to  describe.  Let  me  assume  that  .strong  plants  of 
new  varieties  have  recently  been  received  ;  if  they  are  well-rooted 
pot  them  into  4in  or  oin  pots,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  good 
loam,  one  of  leaf  soil  with  a  little  burnt  refuse,  and  .some  sharp 
sand  added.  After  potting  water  strongly  through  a  rose,  place 
in  a  cold  frame,  give  but  little  air,  and  if  bright  weather  prevails 
shade  for  a  fow  hours  daily  for  a  week  or  so.  Then  discontinue 
shading,  and  ventilate  more  freely.  With  this  treatment,  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  April  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  repotting,  and 
they  should  then  be  .shifted  into  their  flowering  pots  ;  7in  and  Sin 
ones  are  quite  large  enough.  Confine  the  growth  of  the  weaker 
plants  to  a  single  stem  by  constantly  removing  all  side  growths, 
and  take  one  flower  only  from  that  stem.  The  stronger  growers 
should  be  stopped  when  they  are  from  Gin  to  9in  in  height,  and 
allowed  to  develop  two  shoots,  and  therefore  to  carry  two  blooms. 
In  this  way  some  of  the  finest  flowers  of  new  varieties  are  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  season. 

The  above  system  is  also  a  good  one  to  follow  in  the  case  of 
any  sorts  which  do  not  produce  good  cuttings  in  December.  A 
golden  rule  to  observe  and  practise  is  “never  tO'  insert  a  weakly 
cutting.”  Remove  such,  and  wait  till  .strong  ones  are  thrown  up  ; 
but.  remember,  also,  that  when  cuttings  are  inserted  late  they 
will  not  produce  more  than  one  or  two  good  flowers.  Strong 
plants  in  Gin  pots  should  be  kept  as  sturdy  as  pos.sible  by 
abiindant  ventilation  during  favourable  weather.  Although  it  is 
not  wise  to  allow  cold  cutting  winds  to  play  directly  on  the  plants, 
yet,  when  the  days  are  bright  and  the  air  inild.  the  lights  can 
often  be  entirely  removed  for  a  few  hours,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  plants.  Coddling  is  a  practice  at  pre.sent  too  prevalent 
among  Chry'^anthemum  growers. — Guowei:. 

Analysis  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  1903. 

The  analysis  is  of  great  interest  to  us  “mummers”  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  not  that  those  getting  the  greate.st  number  of  yotes  are 


always  the  most  successful  here;  yet  the  annual  audit  in  the 
Journal  is  the  be.st  guide  we  can  get  in  determining  which  are 
the  best  .selection.  ()ur  tastes  are  identical  with  yours  as  regards 
typical  blooms,  for  we  mould  our  ideas  (as  far  as  po.s.sible)  on  the 
lines  adopted  in  Fngland.  Mo  may  want  yarieties  that  vill 
grow  with  less  trouble,  owing  to  haying  less  control  of  the  growth, 
as  most  of  the  exhibition  blooms  here  aro  grown  on  plants  in  the 
open  ground,  protected,  while  the  flowers  are  expanding,  with 
calico;  so  you  will  ea.sily  understand  that  any  theory  adopted  as 
reo-arcis  timing  the  buds  or  blooms  may  be  completely  upset  by 
uiifavourable  weather,  not  fog  (for  that  is  hardly  known  here),  but 
strong  .sunshine,  and  two  or  three  warm  nights  will  upset  your 
calculations.  The  audit,  too,  apart  from  the  .selection,  is  yei^ 
instructiye,  by  enabling  us  to  see  if  we  are  doing  our  share,  and 
by  the  yotes  of  the  growers  Australia  has  not  taken  one  step 
backwards.  As  a  further  proof  that  the  audit  is  appreciated  here 
three  of  the  leading  weeklies,  “  The  Leader,”  “  The  Au.stralasian, 
and  “  The  Weekly  Times,”  hare  already  publi.shed  the  notes  by 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux  in  the  Journal,  page  555,  last  yolume.— 
Thos.  W.  Rockett,  Malyern,  Victoria,  Australia,  January  28, 
1903. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Ash  Grove,  Sheffield, 

The  popularity  of  the  (lirysanthemum  has  grown  to  sucb  an 
extent  that  no  garden  with  any  pretension  to  fashion  is  con.si- 
dered  to  be  complete  without  a  patch  of  Mums,  and  who,  indee<l. 
has  looked  upon  a  hou^^e  of  the  lovely  autumn  flowers  but  ha.s  been 
struck  with  their  beauty  and  usefulness .P  The  up-to-date  gar¬ 
dener  pays  special  attention  to  them,  whether  for  show  purposes 
or  for  decoration  ;  but  well-grown  specimens  can  frequently  be 
seen  even  though  they  are  not  grown  for  exliibition.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  .show.s  a  house  of  Mums  of  no  mean  order. 
In  the  gardens  of  Ash  Grove,  Sheffield,  the  residence  of  R .  M  igfid , 
Esq.,  the  ('hrysanthemum  is  an  important  feature  ;  as  will  be 
seen,  the  whole  house  is  a  mass  of  beautiful  blooms,  and  ,so 
arranged  that  on  entering  one  sees  every  flower.  By  the  court e.y 
of  the  owner  the  members  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  were  invited  to  imspect  them  when  they  were  at  their 
best,  and  a  good  party  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
There  they  found  Mr.  ‘Lucas,  the  gardener,  in  his  glory,  for  he 
prides  hiimself— and  justly  so— on  his  Mums.  He  believes  in 
growing  good  varieties  and  growing  them  well,  and,  though  not 
grown  for  exhibition,  a  large  percentage  of  the  blooms  were  fit  tor 
the  .show  board.  Amongst  the  varieties  grown  were  Nellie  Rockett, 
Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Chas.  Davies  Improved,  C  lia.^. 
Longley,  C’.I.V..  Dolby  Glyde  (very  fine),  Earl  of  Arran,  Francis 
Connor,  George  Carpenter,  Mafeking  Hero,  Master  9- 
W.  R.  Church,  Miss  E.  Rilkington,  Mrs.  Bayiiall  Wild,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  Mrs.  W.  Rophani,  and  others. 

In  another  house  a  grand  batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
was  seen  (upon  which,  by-the-bye,  Mr.  Lucas  is  “  .scheduled  to 
lecture  before  the  above  society).  W^ould  that  others  followed 
the  example  of  Mr.  Mugful  in  allowing  visits  of  this  description. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  privilege  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  visitors,  who  included  Mr.  Watson  (chairman),  Messrs.  Bol¬ 
lard,  Greenfield,  Hoyland,  Gale,  Lewendon  (secretary),  and  many 
others.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  mentioned  were  some  very 
useful  items  of  the  pompons,  nice  plants  for  house  work,  and 
others  for  cut  flower.  The  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
perfection,  reflected  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Lucas,  who  can  be 
seen  watching  his  blooms  as  tbe  proverbial  cat  watches  the 
mouse.  He  is  at  home  in  this  department  especially,  and  has 
shown  what  can  be  done  even  in  the  shadovrs  of  a  great  citj'. 
W.  L. 

[We  are  at  liberty  to  announce  that  the  highly  popular  and 
able  honorary  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society,  writer  of  the  foregoing  notice,  will  visit  some  of  the  best- 
known  gardens  around  Sheffield,  with  the  express. object  of  contri¬ 
buting  notes  of  them  tO'  thei  Journal  of  Ilorticulf  uvp.  ^  Mylnhurst 
will  be  the  first  place  described,  and^  copies  of  this  paper  are 
obtainable  froni  local  newsagents. — Ed.] 


Double  Red  Daffodils. 

The  following  letter  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  has  appeared  in  “The  Times:” — “  M’e 
must  apologise  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space,  but  we 
think  it  only  right  that  tbe  public  should  not  be  misled  when 
they  purcha.se  from  MMst  End  flower  shops  flowers  which  are  sold 
to  them  as  ‘  double  red  Daffodils,’  with  the  additional  informa¬ 
tion  that  they  are  of  natural  growth.  These  flowers  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  old  double  yellow  Daffodil  called  relamo* 
nius  pleniis,  or  Van  Sion  :  the  plant'  has  been  naturalised  in  this 
country  for  centuries.  The  red  colouring  in  the  flower  is  .simply 
obtained  by  placing  the  stems  in  a  coloured  dye,  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  absorbed,  and  enters  into  the  ti.s.sue  of  tlie^  petals. 
flower  is  sold  now  under  various  names,  such  as  ‘  Enfield  Rride,’ 
and  ‘  Farnboro’  Beauty.’  ” 


IMarch  26,  19C3. 
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The  Gardener  as  a  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  2d9,) 

e  noAV  come  to  consider  'wliat  has  long  been  a  debated  siib- 
ject.  A  practical  gardener  may  be  illiterate,  and  muddle  along 
by  sheer  pluck  and  practical  experience  ;  but  the  modern  gardener 
as  a  man  must  not  only  read  the  best  and  most  important  records 
of  horticultural  progress  in  books  and  craft  newspapers,  but  he 
should  also  be  able  to  write  clear  and  accurate  records  of  his  own 
experience.  I  say  this  without  any  hesitation,  although  I  am 
well  aware  that  gardeners  generally  are  divided  into  two  camps 
on  this  very  question.  The  point  is  not  the  old  argument  as  to 
theorv  versus  practice,  although  the  practical  men  as  a  rule 
always  seem  to  have 
a  grudge  against  the 
gardener  who  writes 
to  the  papers !  It 
is  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether 
the  silent  practical 
gardener  or  the  writ¬ 
ing  practical  gar¬ 
dener  is  best,  but 
whether  a  man  com¬ 
bining  the  best 
points  of  both  is  not 
better  than  either 
alone?  No  really 
sound  and  useful 
writing  can  be  of  any 
service  to  liorticul- 
ture  that  is  not 
based  on  good  actual 
practice  or  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  garden. 

We  are  told  by  the 
poet  that,  “Words 
make  haste  to  follov' 
things,”  and  by  the 
same  token  the 
best  of  literary  re¬ 
cords  can  only  follow 
good  and  dear  ex¬ 
periments  whether 
made  in  schools  or 
workshops,  or  in  gar¬ 
dens  or  fields.  In  thi.s 
spirit  old  John  Aber¬ 
crombie  wrote  his 
“  Gardener’s  Calen¬ 
dar,”  and  McPhail, 

Nicol,  Ileid,  and 
Neill  long  ago^  laid 
foundations  of  gar¬ 
dening  literature  in 
Scotland. 

It  has  always 
been  a  wonder  to  me 
that  Scotland,  so  re¬ 
nowned  for  her  good 
printing  and  good 
gardening,  has  never 
had  a  weekly  gar¬ 
dening  journal  of 
her  own,  published 
either  in  Glasgow  or 
Edinburgh.  Her  ex¬ 
tensive  and  beautiful 
gardens,  private  and 
public,  as  well  as 
those  for  market  or 
trade  purposes,  alike 
demand  a  local  organ 
of  this  kind.  As  it 
is  we  hear  far  to 

little  about  gardening  in  Scotland.  One  can  understand  that  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  data  and  details  from  private  gardens  dotted 
about  as  isolated  units  all  over  the  country ;  but  even  English 
gardening  journals  might  tell  u.s  far  more  than  they  do  of  the  good 
work  done  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St. 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  &c.,  as  also  of  that  in  the  gardens  elsewhere 
in  Bonnie  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  alone,  according  to  the 
“Daily  Mail,”  £167,000  have  been  expended  on  public  parks  and 
bowling  greens  during  the  past  twenty-one  years.  The  revival  of 
bowling  greens  will,  I  hope,  become  popular — fresh,  green,  weed¬ 
less  turf,  as  level  as  a  billiard  table,  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  behind  the  old  George  Hotel  at 
Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere  in  Rural  England. 

At  Glasgow,  the  capital  cost  of  the  public  parks,  gardens,  and 
recreation  grounds,  from  1852  tO'  1898 — say  about  forty-.s;x  years 


— has  heen  close  on  £573,685.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  cost 
of  fencing,  laying  out,  Ac.,  of  the  Glasgow  parks  and  gardens  has 
been  about  £73,000.  The  total  annual  expenditure  in  the  parks 
and  galleries  departments  of  the  Gla.sgow  Corporation  in  the 
shape  of  salaries,  working  expenses  of  upkeep,  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  capital,  sinking  funds,  Ac.,  is  approximately  £74,000, 
from  a  djd,  assessment  rate,  and  in  a  city  like  Glasgow  no  one 
can  .say  that  the  money  is  ill  spent,  or  that  the  ratepaj'er.s  do  not 
receive  value  for  their  money.  The  actual  amount  devoted  to  the 
upkeep  of  parks  and  gardens  in  Gla.sgow  annually  is  about 
£25.000.  This  includes  wages,  fuel,  lighting,  plants  and  seeds, 
all  kinds  of  repairs,  including  roads  and  footpaths,  Ac.  Public 
spirited  enterprise  and  good  town  gardening  of  this  kind  de¬ 
serves  public  appreciation.  The  re, suits  in  both  Glasgow  and 

Edinburgh,  and 
other  large  towns  in 
Scotland,  ai'e  too 
good  to  be  ignored 
by  the  gardening 
Press,  and  would 
yield  ample  notes 
and  subjects  for 
comment  in  a  Scot- 
t  i  s  li  horticultural 
journal. 

We  are  told  that 
“  order  is  Heaven’s 
first  law,”  and  one  of 
the  books  that  im¬ 
pressed  me  much  is 
“  Organisation  i  n 
Daily  Life,”  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  a  work 
every  young  gar¬ 
dener  should  read. 
Public  libraries  are 
now  so  common  in 
towns  and  large  vil¬ 
lages,  that  young 
men  have  ample  op¬ 
portunities  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  best  of 
books  if  so  inclined. 
The  new  edition  of 
“  The  Encyclopsedia 
Brit'annica  ”  is  in  it- 
•self  a  gold  mine  of 
reliiable  ^formation 
on  every  subject  of 
interest  to  the  gar., 
dener  as  a  man. 


Reading  and  Study. 

Young  gardeners 
should  read  and 
s  t  u  d  y  elementary 
primers  on  botany, 
logic,  physics,  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  chemis¬ 
try,  Ac.,  Macmillan’s 
series  being  a  very 
good  one,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price,  viz., 
one  shilling  per 
v  o  1  u  m  e.  Professor 
Blackie’s  “  Advice  to 
Young  Men”  i.s  in¬ 
valuable  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  character 
and  conduct.  See 
also  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  (now 
Lord  ..V  V  e  b  11  r  y) 
“  Pleasures  of  Life,” 

i  a  work  which  shows  how  much  happiness  lies  within  reach  of 
even  the  humblest  labourer,  if  he  will  but  only  read,  think  and 
use  his  eyes.  It  also  contain.s  a  list  of  the  best  book.s  likely  to 
interest  the  gardener  as  a  man.  The  fullest  and  best  general 
work  on  gardening  is  Blackie’s  “The  Gardeiier.s’  .\ssistant,”  an 
edition  of  which  has  recently  been  completed  in  six  divisional 
volumes.  With  this  work.  Nicholson’s  “  Dictionary  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,’’  and  Lindley  and  IMooro’s  ‘‘ Trea.su ry  of  Botany,”  a  gar¬ 
dener  would  possess  a  reliable  and  very  complete  little  library  on 
plants,  their  products,  uses,  cultivation,  native  countries,  ancl 
reliable  notes  on  the  preservation  and  marketing  or  utili.sation  of 
garden  produce.  The  cost  might  be  less  than  £5,  and  it  would 
be  really  a  good  and  safe  investment  rather  than  an  expenditure. 

[Paper  reaU  by  F.  W.  j;url)iiUe,  &■.,  before  the  l-'cottish 


Chrysanthemums  at  Ash  Qrove,  Sheffield. 


Horticultural  .Vr.socialiou.j 


(To  be  contiuueil.) 
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Elementary  Notes  on  Plant  Distribution. 

{Continued  from  puge  231.) 

The  amount  of  moisture  also  has  its  due  effect  in 
limiting  the  range  of  a  plant ;  for  if  it  be  one  that  requires  a 
humid  atmospliere,  it  cannot  pass  the  barrier  presented  by  a 
very  dry  climate,  even  though  the  temperature  and  composition 
of  the  soil  is  suitable  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  a  plant 
that  delights  in  a  dry  climate,  one  that  has  a  humid  atmosphere 
.  and  abundant  rainfall  would  prove  fatal  to  it.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  regions  which  are  humid  or  dry  respectively  we  find  in  each 
a  totally  different  type  of  vegetation,  climate  having  impressed 
a  different  facies  upon  it  in  each  case.  This  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  earth,  because 
the  greater  heat  of  those  regions  accentuates  the  distinction.  In 
the  portions  where  there  is  a  great  rainfall  and  a  very  humid 
atmo.'.^phere,  such  as  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  basin  of  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  there  we  invariably  find  forest  pre¬ 
dominating,  the  trees  of  great  Ijeight,  with  large  leaves,  and  the 
undergrowth  also  with  well-developed  foliage;  whilst  in  the 
drier  portions,  such  as  the  interior  of  Mexico  and  South  Africa, 
where  the  rainfall  is  small,  an  entirely  different  type  of  vegetation 
is  met  with.  The  trees  are  usuallj’  of  comparatively  low  stature, 
their  leaves  and  those  of  the  abundant  dwarf,  shrubby  plants, 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  succulent  and  leafless  plants  fre¬ 
quently  form  a  conspicuous  clement  in  the  vegetation.  In  the 
humid  climate  plants  require  to  get  rid  of  much  of  the  water  in 
their  tissues,  after  using  up  the  mineral  matter  contained  in  it 
for  building  up  their  own  rapidly  increasing  structure.  Here 
the  use  of  their  large  loaves  is  seen,  for  by  presenting  a  larger 
evaporating  surface,  they  accomplish  this  the  more  readily. 
Whilst  in  a  dry  climate  irlants  require  to  prevent  too  much  water 
evaporating  from  their  tissues,  hence  the  reduction  of  leaf  sui’- 
face  or  tendency  to  become  leafless  or  succulent  with  a  thickening 
and  hardening  of  the  epidermis.  The  difference  in  the  plants 
of  a  humid  and  dry  climate  respectively  are  usually  so  well 
marked  that  with  a  very  little  experience  it  is  easy  to  tell  from 
the  appearance  of  the  plant  which  kind  of  climate  it  came  from. 
.Kven  in  Britain  we  find  in  a  small  degree  these'  two  types  of 
vegetation;  although  here  they  are  due  to  the  character  of  the 
situation  and  soil,  not  to  a  difference  of  climate,  for  the  Heather. 
Furze,  Thyme,  Euphrasia,  Ac.,  of  our  dry  sandy  commons  and 
exposed  hillsides,  from  which  the  rain  soon  runs  off,  are  distinct 
in  type  from  the  larger-leaved  plants  of  our  woods  and  more 
humid  localities. 

Thus,  climate  acts  upon  vegetation,  and  produces  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  changes  of  scene  we  may  pass  through  in  going  from  the 
tropics  to  the  poles.  For  as  plants  are  adapted  for  different 
amounts  of  heat,  moisture,  and  light,  so  we  find  them  grouped  in 
belts  around  the  earth.  Such  as  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  treei-like 
Monocotyledons  (Dracaena,  Cordyline,  Aloe,  Pandanus,  Ac.),  large 
woody  climbing  plants.  Figs,  Begonias,  Laurels,  Cacti,  succulent 
Euphorbias,  epiphytic  Orchids,  Bromeliads,  Aroids,  Crinum,  Ac., 
being  characteri.stic  of  the  liottcr  regions  of  the  earth.  Travelling 
polewards  we  pass  over  plains  covered  with  grass  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  through  forests  of  which  various  species  of  Oak,  Fir, 
Cedar,  Juniper,  Ash,  Elm,  Walnut.  Beech,  Mai^le,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Ac.,  are  characteristic;  through  pastures  gay  with  Buttercups, 
Harebell,  and  Daisy,  or  over  moorland  or  common  covered  with 
purple  Heather  or  golden  Furze,  to  regions,  with  an  arctic 
climate,  where  trees  are  absent  and  only  a  very  dwarf  vegetation 
is  present. 

As  we  pa.ss  from  tropic  to  pole,  and  comparing  equal  areas,  we 
shall  note  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  species.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  compare  France  and  Norwaj'  and  Sweden,  two  areas 
in  different  latitudes,  near  enough  alike  in  size  for  our  purpose, 
and  of  which  the  floras  are  well  known,  we  find  that  France,  with 
an  area  of  201,000  square  miles,  has  about  4,850  species  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  and  Ferns;  whilst  Sweden  and  Norway  together,  with 
the  larger  area  of  over  290,000  square  miles,  has  only  about  1,920 
species,  or  loss  than  half  the  number.  Corresponding  with  a 
reduction  of  .species  there  is  also  a  reduction  in  stature;  for  in- 
jstance,  the  Scotch  Fir  and  the  Birch  in  Southern  Europe,  in 
favoured  localities,  will  attain  a  height  of  100ft  and  60ft  respec¬ 
tively,  whilst  at  their  northern  limits  they  become  dwarfed  to 
rpiite  small  trees  or  shrubs. 

Now,  in  passing  through  these  changes  of  scene  we  shall  have 
traversed  some  TOdeg  of  latitude,  but  by  ascending  a  very  high 
mountain  we  inay  pa'-s  through  a  similar  change  of  scene  in  a 
.iourney  of  a  few  miles.  Some  of  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas 
furnish  an  excellent  example  of  this.  At  their  foot  and  on  their 
lower  spurs  we  pass  through  a  tropical  forest  or  jungle  in  which 
Balms,  Tree  Ferns,  Figs,  Bamboos,  Orchids,  and  other  tropical 
types  are  present;  higher  up  more  temperate  types,  such  as 
Bhododendron,  Berberry,  Aconite,  Alagnolia,  Hvpericum,  Oaks, 
hlap!  cs.  Pyrus,  Yew,  Pines,  and  Silv’er  Firs.  Ac.,  are  met  with; 
whilst  on  the  higher  iiarts  below  the  perpetual  snow  trees  are 
absent,  and  dwarf  species  of  characteristic  arctic  genera  are 
found,  such  as  Saxifraga,  Draba,  Arenaria.  Potentilla,  Gentiana, 
and  many  others,  together  with  Mo.sses  and  Lichens.  On  every 
mountain  of  stifficient  altitude  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  similar  1 


change  from  a  tropical  or  temperate,  according  to  latitude,  to  an 
arctic  vegetation,  is  seen  as  we  a.scend ;  the  colder  climate  of  the 
higher  elevations  acting  on  plant  life  in  the  same  way  as  on  pass¬ 
ing  from  tropic  to  pole. 

And  there  is  also  a  certain  correspondence  between  the 
latitudinal  range  of  a  plant  and  the  altitude  at  which  it  is  found 
ujjon  a  mountain.  For  instance,  the  Chamomile  (Anthemis 
nobilis)  does  not  ascend  to  1,000ft  above  sea  level  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  south  of  Scotland — 
this  is  a  heat  lover,  whilst  in  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  we  have 
an  example  of  a  plant  that  prefers  a  cold  climate;  thus,  in  the 
Arctic  and  northern  regions  it  is  found  at  sea  level,  southward  it  is 
only  found  at  increasingly  higher  elevations,  with  a  teni- 
perature  and  atmospheric  conditions  approaching  those  of  its 
northern  home,  until  in  the  Alps,  except  where  brought  down  by 
streams,  it  only  occurs  at  several  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

Similarly  there  also  occurs  the  dwarfing  of  the  plant  as  it 
ascends  to  higher  and  colder  regions.  Fitzroya  patagonica  is  a 
striking  example  of  this.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Southern 
Chili,  and  at  the  lower  elevations  attains  a  height  of  about  lOOft, 
but  at  higher  elevations  it  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  in 
•stature,  until  at  its  uppermost  limit,  near  the  perpetual  snow 
line,  it  is  stated  to  be  dwarfed  to  a  height  of  only  4in  to  Gin.  So 
that  at  its  lower  limit  of  growth  the  traveller  has  the  tree  tower¬ 
ing  far  above  his  head,  whilst  at  its  upper  limit  he  can  actually 
w^lk  over  it.  This,  of  course,  would  only  obtain  with  such  plants 
as  have  a  sufficiently  elastic  constitution  to  withstand  a  consider¬ 
able  range  of  temperature.  Many  plants  are  not  .so  flexible, 
being  strictly  limited  to  comparatively  narrow  belts  on  the 
mountain  sides,  as  for  example  the  Cinchonas,  some  of  which  grow 
in  belts  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  of  not  more  than  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  altitudinal  breadth. — N.  E.  Brown.  F.L.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Horticulture  in  Devonshire. 


The  work  of  1903  will  be  very  late^  here,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  land.  Owing  to  the  late-digging 
habit  of  the  people  in  Devonshire,  I  fear  that  much  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  will  not  be  completed  by  the  end  of  Api'il.  If  deeper  spade 
work  were  entered  upon,  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we 
coidd  easily  get  our  seeds  in  quite  three  weeks  sooner.  The  bad 
crops  of  Bed  C'lover,  and  some  other  seeds,  grown  in  Devon  in 
1902,  teach  the  le.sson  of  more  culture.  Deeply  .stirred  soils 
allow  moisture  to  pass  through  the  .surface  into  the  sub.soil. 
leaving  the  .surface  much  warmer  and  drier.  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son.  of  Exeter,  show  the  need  of  this  work  in  their  annual  report 
on  the  seed  crops  and  harvest  of  the  past  year,  when  they  say, 
“Practically  none  of  last  year’s  crop  was  .saved  in  Devon  or 
Somerset,  and  we  have  had  to  rely  on  the  eastern  counties  for 
samples  of  high  or  a.verage  quality.  Cowgrass  is  equally  scarce. 
Mhite  Dutch  C'lover  is  the  shortest  crop  for  very  many  years.” 

Our  rainfall  is  double  that  of  the  eastern  counties.  I  have, 
to-day.  planted  Potatoes  for  an  early  crop,  in  a  parish  not  far 
from  Barnstaple.  The  people  said  that  they  had  never  seen  such 
work  done.  The  manure  was  spread  on  the  surface,  and  super¬ 
phosphate  also;  then  the  land  was  dug  a  good  spade’s  depth. 
The  garden  line  was  kept  on  the  newly  dug  soil,  instead  of  being 
at  tlie  back  of  the  man  digging.  When  sufficient  land  had  been 
dug  to  cut  a  level  for  the  seed  Potatoes  to  lie  on,  the  line  was 
brought  fonvard  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  straight  cut  across 
the  dug  soil.  After  planting  the  Potatoes,  I  proceeded  to  dig 
acro.ss  the  garden,  turning  the  soil  on  to  the  Potatoes,  so  hand¬ 
ling  the  spade  as  to  put  tlic  good  black  soil  just  on  to  the  seeds, 
and  the  bottom  part  of  the  soil  on  the  surface,  tlius  exposing  it 
to  the  air.  At  each  .spadeful  I  brought  up  soil  that  had  never 
been  exposed.  This  subsoil,  of  course,  will  improve,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  summer  may  be,  the  deeper  soil  will  hold  more  water, 
and  excess  of  rain  will  go  down  lower,  leaving  the  surface  soil 
drier,  in  measure  more  like  the  soil  of  drier  counties.  Thus 
throwing  off  the  moisture  our  scedsuvill  ripen  better  and  become 
of  greater  value. 

Mangold,  Swede,  and  Turnip  have  yielded  well.  Those  who 
have  seen  Messrs.  Peter  Veitch  and  Sons’  Mangolds  need  not  be 
told  how  good  they  are.  Their  seed  manager  tells  me  that  local 
growers  should  sow  thicker  than  usual.  Mr.  Veitch’s  idea  is  that 
those  gardeners  who  were  tempted  by  a  few  fine  days  to  .sow 
seeds  will  regret  having  done  .''O.  becau.se  the  heavy  rains  will 
sodden  the  ground  and  destroy  much  of  the  seed  of  some  crops 
sown . 

Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S. .  of  Golden  Green.  Tonbridge,  i-; 
doAvn  for  a  lecture  on  manures  at  tlie  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  this  Aveek.  If  Mr. 
Shrivell  be  as  instructive  as  he  AA'as  on  his  last  visit,  the  members 
AA’ill  learn  much.  They  AA'ould  do  Avell  to  take  notebooks.  One 
feels  the  force  of  figures  AA'hen  they  confirm  one  in  mixing  one’s 
OAAii  manures.  I  look  for  a  good  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  this 
return  visit  of  Mr.  Shrivell. — X. 


March  26,  1903. 
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Black  Corrant  Mite. 


The  method  given  by  Mr.  King  has  the  objection  of  destroj’- 
ing  the  crop  totally  for  tliree  years,  and,  if  my  experience 
corresponds  with  his,  he  will  find  that  his  trouble  will  appear 
again  as  badly  as  ever.  In  our  method  we  lose  no  crop,  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit  borne  each  year  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  any 
lampant  growth  ;  in  fact,  the  bushes  need  little  if  any  pruning, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  our  bushes  are  at  least  eighteen  years 
old,  they  are  simply  thinned  out  so  as  to  let  light  and  air  to  the 
centre ;  the  crop  every  year  is,  and  always  has  been,  more  than 
the  bushes  could  carry  without  artificial  support;  if  a  branch 
is  overlooked,  or  the  support  gets  away,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  torn  off  by  the  weight  of  its  crop.  The  thing  is  very 
simple  and  costs  nothing,  it  can  do  not  harm,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  result,  if  fourteen  successive  years  of 
heavy  crops  are  anything  to  judge  by,  when  others  I  know  are 
rooting  up,  cutting,  and  destroying,  at  a  great  loss,  without  any 
permanent  benefit. — Tnos.  Fletcher,  Grappenhall. 

Plant  Nomenclature  and  the  “  Index  Kewensis.” 

The  responses  drawn  out  by  my  letter  regarding  “  A 
Provincial’s”  useful  article  on  the  subject  have  been  much  a,s  I 
anticipated.  It  .struck  ine  as  remarkable  that  “A  Provincial” 
did  not  make  any  mention  of  priority  in  his  article,  but  I  had  a 
shrewd  .suspicion,  now  confirmed  by  his  letter,  that  het  was  well 
aoc]uainted  with  it.  I  am  not  usually  considered  pessimi.stic,  but 
one  cannot  see  much  ground  for  being  an^dhing  else  in  the  que.s- 
tion  of  plant  nomenclature,  and  “  A  Provincial  ”  does  not  give  us 
any  practical  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
.subject  may  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Frankly, 
I  look  upon  the  subject  mainly  from  a  gardening  point 
of  view,  and,  so  doing,  I  fear  that  the  divorce  on  this 
que.stion  between  botany  and  gardening  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  What  wo  want  is  a  working  code  of  nomenclature 
for  garden  purposes.  Some  of  the  names  which  are  correct,  if 
we  adopt  the  priority  principle  cn  bloc,  are  quite  unsuited  for 
garden  use,  where,  it  must  be  remembered,  we  have  to  deal  with 
professional  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  where  the  gardener 
has  to  satisfy  employers  who  have  usuallj'  little  patience  with 
.some  of  the  naiues  approved  by  the  principle  of  priority,  but 
quite  unfamiliar,  and  which  are  frequently  too  lengthy,  and  often 
almost  unpronounceable  by  the  majority  of  people.  I  had  no 
intention  of  being  supposed  to  “  complain  ”  of  the  noilconformit.y 
of  the  Kew  Hand  Lists  with  the  “  Index  Kewensis,”  but  merely 
quoted  the  fact  of  their  so  differing  as  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  a  much-needed  .standard  of 
nomenclature.  Nor  did  I  intend  to  imply  that  the  Kew  staff 
wa.s  responsible  for  the  “  Index.”  It  was  not  too  much,  however, 
to  say  that  this  great  work  was  “  wounded  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,”  by  these  differences.  The  Engli.sh  title  pa.ge  of  the 
“  Index  ”  bears  that  it  was  “  Compiled  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Charles  Robert.  Darwin,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  D. 
Hooker,  by  B.  Daydon  Jackson”;  while  the  preface  has  al  his 
final  paragraph  the  following :  “  I  have  only  to  add  that,  at  his 
request,  I  undertook  to  direct  and  .supervise  such  a  work  ;  and 
that  it  is  being  carried  out  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  xoith  the  aid  of  the  staff  -of  that  fstablisJi- 
menf. — Jo.s.  D.  Hooker.”  The  italics  are  mine.  If  the  “  Index  ” 
was  not  compiled  on  the  priority  principle  its  usefulness  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  been  largely  followed 
as  an  authority  on  iilant  nomenclature.  No  one  is  more  sensible 
than  I  am  of  the  great  worth  of  the  Kew  Hand  Lists,  which  are 
really  of  more  value  than  would  be  gathered  from  the  modest 
claims  of  their  compilers.  I  never  go  from  homo  without  carry¬ 
ing  with  me  a  copy  of  at  least  the  issue  relating  to  herbaceous 
plants;  and  were  I  asked  what  book  to  recommend  as  a  guide 
to.  plant  nomenclature,  I  should  unhesitatingly  point  to  these 
Hand  Lists  as  being  the  most  useful  and  up  to  date.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  imply  that  one  would  approve  of  the  .supcrse.ssion 
of  good  garden  names  by  others  hardly  known  in  gardens,  but 
which  are  correct  according  to  the  priority  system.  The  question 
is  one  of  a  practical  kind,  and  the  freciuent  changes  of  plant 
names  are  devoutly  to  be  deprecated.  We  had  better  adopt  a 
standard  of  some  kind,  even  if  not  absolutely  symmetrical,  than 
have  this  constant  change.  Standardisation  is  coming  into  vogue 
in  many  branches  of  commerce.  Why  not  have  a  standard 
nomenclature  for  garden  plants?  I  .should  bo  quits  content  to 
keep  to  the  Hand  Lists. — S.  Arnott. 


The  Spring  Number. 

On  March  12  ‘‘Our  Journal”  came  to  us  in  a  particularly 
weighty  form,  and  I  think  the  general  verdict  of  i-eaders  mu.st 
be  that  seldom,  indeed,  has  such  splendid  value  been  given  for 
the  modest  sum  required  to  purchaso  a  copy.  From  beginning 
to  end  the  pages  were  packed  Avith  sound,  useful,  and  interesting 
matter,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  throughout  were  beau¬ 
tifully  executed.  All  avIio  shared  in  its  production  liaAm  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result  of  their  labours.  The  old  anti 
the  new  among  the  contributors  evidently  put  forth  their  best 
efforts,  and  by  .similar  co-operation  in  the  future  “  Our  Journal  ” 
shonld  soar  upward  and  onward  as  in  the  days  of  yore. — Thirty 
Years’  Reader. 

- «•#♦> - 

Birds  aDd  Gooseberry  Buds. 

We  hai'e  for  many  years  past  used,  at  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  what  is  known  as  “Royle^s  threader,” 
which  can  be  bought  from  any  nurseryman  or  seedsman.  It 
is  a  stick  with  a  handle,  like  the  centre  part  of  a.  common  v-eaver’s 
slmttle,  and  carries  what  is  k)\own  as  a  ”  cop,”  such  as  is  used 
for  ordinary  iveaving.  The  end  of  the:  cop  thread  is  taken  along 
the  stick,  coming  out  of  a  small  hole  in  the  top,  and  this  is 
waved  about  the  bush  so  as  to  cover  the  branches  witli  threads. 
These,  although  white  at  first,  become  discoloured  by  the 
weather,  and  are  practically  invisible.  When  this  is  done  no 
bird  Avill  settle  on  tlie  branches,  the  first  touch  of  the  thread 
on  their  feet  frightens  them  away,  and  rve  find  the  buds  are 
ab.solutely  untouched.  We  have  lent  our  threader  to  many 
neighbours  who  had  their  bushes  completely  stripped  of  buds 
and  practically  destroyed  until  they  used  this,  noiv  they  have 
as  good  crops  of  Gooseberries  as  our.selves.,  and  our  crops  are  so 
large  that  we  have  to  use  quite  one  half  of  the  berries  whilst 
they  are  very  small,  as  the  bushes  have  more  fruit  on  than 
they  could  carry,  and  grow  to  a  good  size.  The  “  Royle’.s 
threader”  is  not  a  necessity,  as  a  home-made  arrangement  is 
easily  made,  and  the  cops  can  be  bought  separately  at  a  very 
small  cost,  but  it  is  a  very  convenient  form,  and  the  thing  itself 
is  .so  cheap  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  make 
one. — Thos.  Fletcher,  Grappenhall,  Cheshire. 

[This  Avas  also  our  only  cure  at  a  place  Avhere  the  bu.shes  had 
become  all  but  destroyed.  The  Crocus  groups  in  Hyde  Park  are 
all  threaded  Avith  excellent  results.— Ed.] 


Having  had  the  buds  taken  from  the  Goo.seberry  tree,s  for 
several  years  I  can  sympathise  Avith  “Fruit  GroAver,”  page  2o4. 
After  spraying  the  .standard  fruit  trees  in  1899  (see  Jounial, 
April  6,  1899,  page  272)  Avith  cau.stic  soda  and  pearlash,  I  found 
that  Avhere  the  spray  fell  on  the  Gooseberries  and  Currants  not 
a  bud  was  taken.  I  took  the  hint,  and  now  I  .spray  all  1  uins, 
red  and  Avhite  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  and  I  have  used  tins 
.season  about  2,500gals  of  the  liquid  Avith  a  Vermorel  s  sprayer. 
SparroAvs  Avill  almost  live  on  fruit  buds  in  the  Avinter. — Jno. 
Miles,  Southampton. 


The  Weather. 

There  Avas  a  time  when  an  explanation  Avas  sought  for  the 
of  tho  weatlior  in  tho  idea  of  the  passage  of  t  le  eai  i 
through  regions  of  space  corresponding  with  the  conditions  ot 
the  weather.  The  idea,  alas!  will  not  dovetail  AVith  the  views 
of  modern  times,  and  consequently  it  yet  remains  to  be  d  s- 
oovered  what  is  tire  special  cause  for  a  .special  course  aaIiicIi  the 
elemeiits  may  asisume.  Persistent  sets  of  AVindy  and  jaW 
weather,  as  have  characterised  the  greater  part  of  the  three 
months  now  about  to  be  terminated  of  tins  year,  have  been 
phenomenal  enough,  at  least  in  North  Britain,  to 
thoughts  that  snecial  effects  mu.st  have  special  causes.  VieAAing 
the  matter  in  the  abstract  we  shall  more  or  less  agree  that  such 
must,  indeed,  be  so,  but  to  reduce  thus  knowledge  so  as  *9  derive 
practical  advantages  in  our  everyday  hfo  inqohes 
Lrd  patient  research,  and  such  research  must  be 
greater  determination  and  purpose  than  has  yet  been  done. 
That  the  mystery  is  discoverable  admits  ot  little  doubt,  and  that 
its  cliLovery  would  lead  to  immense  benefits  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  at  all.  In  a  matter  involving  so  much  that  is  important, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  a  nation’s  or  nations 
facilitv  ought  to  be  given  to  scientific  research  AAitli  a  a  icav  to  a 
Stion  of  a  momeiTtous  problem.  .  When  a 

a  character  that  it  affects  not  only  individuals,  but  nations,  tiie 
duty  of  attending  to  it  clearly  passes  over  froin  individual  entei- 
nrise  to  a  national  one.  All,  therefore,  will  be  agreed  that  on 
Scount  of  the  dimensions  of  the  matter  entailing  the  mystery 
S  the  AAeather  little  that  is  likely  to  be  sei-vnceable  can  be 
acconiDlished  without  the  aid  of  the  nation.  And  in  fcAV  things 
could  a  nation  invest  a  reasonable  .sum  to  better  aclyantage,  and 
though  the  results  might  for  years  be  meagre  and  disappointing, 
.surely  much  that  avouIcI  be  valuable  would  necessarily  bo  learned 

in  the  attempt. — D.  C. 
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Lime,  and  its  Application  to  the  Soil. 


There  are  various  substances  which  are  beneficial  to  soils  at 
certain  time.s,  although  they  add  neither  humus  nor  direct  .soluble 
irlant  food.  Lime  is  one  of  these,  for  though  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  a  food  in  itself,  yet  it  forms  an  exceedingly  important, 
if  not  an  ab.solutely  neces.sary  ingredient  in  all  fertile  .soils, 
from  the  fact  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  making  other  sub¬ 
stances  available  that  are  already  present. 

Lime  has  for  centuries  been  extensively  used  as  a  fertiliser, 
notwithstanding  that  its  action  has  not  been  well  understood 
by  the  practical  man,  and  consequently  serious  mistakes  have 
occasionally  occurred  by  its  indiscriminate  use. 

Most  soils  contain  all  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  varying 
quantities,  yet,  however  abundant  the  presence  of  most  of  these 
constituents  may  be,  if  any  one  of  them  be  absent  the  soil  is 
incapable  of  yielding  satisfactory  crops,  either  of  fruit,  flowers, 
or  vegetables.  Lime  cannot  be  classed  among  these  deficient 
sub.stances,  for  although  it  enters  into  the  compo.sition  of  almost 
all  forms  of  vegetable  life,  its  various  compounds  are  so  widely 
and  generally  distributed  that  it  would  be  a  very  rare  circuin- 
stance  for  any  sample  of  ordinary  fertile  soil  to  be  found  on 
analysis  not  to  contain  sufficient  lime  for  the  requirements  of 
any  cultivated  plant.  Then  the  question  naturally  arises,  How 
is  lime  a  fertiliser? 

What  Lime  Does. 

Anything  is  a  true  fertiliser  which  causes  a  plant  to  make 
more  vigorous  growth  and  yield  a  better  crop.  Lime  answmrs 
this  purpose  in  two  days ;  first,  chemically,  and  second,  mechani¬ 
cally.  First  as  to  its  chemical  action.  All  ijlant  food  to  be 
available  must  be  in  a  soluble  condition,  otherwise  it  is  like 
human  food  under  lock  and  key.  All  soils  contain  vegetable 
and  animal  matters  in  varying  propoiTions,  and  in  various  stages 
of  decomposition.  Now,  lime  in  its  caustic  .state  is  cue  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  of  decomposition  that  exist  in  Nature. 
Where  from  defective  drainage,  or  excessive  accumulations  of 
organic  matter,  or  other  cau.ses,  the  soil  is  sour,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  organic  matter  does  not  readily  decay,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  caustic  lime  corrects  the  acidity  and  effects  most  won¬ 
derful  changes.  Thei  previously  inert  or  locked-uij  chemical 
substances  in  the  soil  are  set  free  and  yield  abundant  supply  of 
available  plant  food ;  and  not  only  doe.s  the  lime  assist  in  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matters,  but  it  decomposes  mineral  com- 
.  pounds  containing  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  other  words, 
it  changes  potential  into  active  plant  food.  Further,  lime  and 
its  compounds  frequently  react  with  injurious  mineral  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  soil,  producing  useful  or  harmless  substances,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  action  of  gypsum.''(.sulpliate  of  lime)  on  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  which  converts  it  into  a  harmless  neutral  salt. 

Another  chemicaf  use  of  lime  is,  that  when  applied  to  soils 
in  moderate  quantities,  it  tends  to  .  proinote  nitrification  by 
assisting  the  micro-organisms  in  their  work  of  destruction  by 
breaking  up  the  dormant  plant  food,  and  rendering  it  available. 
Dead  plants  or  other  organic  matters  can  serve  as  new  plant 
food  only  when  they  are  decomposed  and  have  been  converted 
by  nitrification  into  ammonia  and  nitrates. 

Secondly,  tlie  inechanical  action  of  lime  on  heavy  clay  soils 
is  an  important  aid  to.  fertility,  from  the  fact  that  it  improves 
the  physical  character  of  the  soil,  making  it  more  friable  and 
workable,  thereby  giving  free  access  to  air  and  moisture.  This 
latter  is  a  necessary  factor  for  the  full  activity  of  the  micro¬ 
organisms  that  exist  in  the  soil.  This  mechanical  action  of  lime 
is  shared  by  several  of  its  compounds,  such  as  gypsum,  crushed 
chalk,  pulverised  shells,  marl,  &c.  Old  mortar  and  lime  rubbish 
is  extremely  effective  on  heavy  soils  owing  to  its  caustic  nature 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  in  this  case  nitrate  of  lime  is 
formed  in  the  soil.  This  is  one  of  the  most  quickly  acting  of  all 
plant  foods. 

Quantity  of  Lime  to  be  Applied. 

Ihe  quantity  of  lime  applied  per  acre  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances.  Soils  w'hich 
contain  much  organic  matter,  such  as  very  old  kitchen  gardens, 
or  turf  soils  when  brokeai  up  for  cultivation  and  potting  pur¬ 
poses,  require  a  copious  ajiplication ;  while, soils  which  are  not 
rich  in  organic  matter,  or  which  posses.s  a  thin  surface  mould, 
need  only  a  light  dressing.  Too  much  moisture  in  a  soil  inter- 
feres_  Muth  the  action  of  lime.  Hence,  wet  lands  require  a 
hea.vier  application  than  those  which  are  naturally  dry,  or  those 
which  have  been  made  so  by  drainage.  On  light  sandy  soils 
the  application  of  heavy  doses  of  Ihne  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
it  IS  found  most  advantageous  to  add  it  to  such  soil  in  the  form 
of  compo.st  only. 

As  to  the  quantity  to  be  applied,  about  three,  six,  and  nine 
tons  of  caustic  lime  may  be  considtred  respectively  to  represent 
light  medium,  and  heavy  dres.sings  per  acre,  and 'the  effect  will 
last  from  eight  to  twelve  years  according  to  conditions.  It  is  a 
good  iiractice  to  give  a  sprinkling  of  lime  to  farmyard  or  stable 


manure  at  the  time  of  digging  this  into  the  soil,  thereby  hasten¬ 
ing  its  fermentation  and  nitrification.  In  glass  house  culture, 
where  farmyard  manure  is  extensively  used,  quicklime  (slaked) 
should  be  used  in  combination  with  the  dung,  and  to  stop  the 
acidity  of  the  soil  from  the  very  frequent  waterings  which  are 
rendered  necessary,  frequent  small  dressing;s  of  lime  should  be 
made  to  the  surface  and  raked  in. 

Use  of  Lime  in  Fruit  Growing. 

It  is  a  matter  of  commen  observation  that  in  the  production 
of  .stone  fruits,  and  also  of  Grapes  on  account  of  their  seeds, 
lime  is  a  very  important  constituent.  The  mineral  substance 
(that  is  the  ashes)  of  Cherries  will  contain  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  lime.  Plums  over  ten  per  cent..  Damsons  tivelve  to 
thirteen  per  cent.  ;  while  eight  samples  of  Grapes  of  different 
varieties  showed  on  analysis  upwards  of  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
lime.  One  of  the  functions  of  lime  is  to  strengthen  the  stems 
and  woody  portions  of  the  trees,  and  to  shorten  the  period  of 
growth,  tlierehy  hastening  the  time  of  ripening.  Fruit  trees 
growing  in  soils  rich  in  lime  show  a  stocky,  stout,  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  fruit  ripens  well;  while  those  growing  on  soils 
which  contain  but  little  lime,  particularly  the  clays,  appear  to 
have  an  extended  period  of  growth,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  wood  does  not  mature,  and  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  so  well 
as  it  is  desirable. — J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


Camellias. 


The  cult  of  the'  Camellia  seems  to  hang  in  the  balance,  and  it 
is  daring  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  say  that  they  are  enjoying  an 
increased  popularity  to-day,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  one  knows 
that  their  claims  are  constantly  .supported  by  many  who  devote 
attention  and  devotion  tO'  them.  Would  that  a  real  revival  were 
to  be  recorded,  for  they  are  gloriously  beautiful  and  handsome 
old  plants.  Even  for  their  glossy,  leather-textured,  and  deep 
dark  green  leaves  the  plants  deserve  a  place  with  other  orna¬ 
mental  greenhouse  subjects,  and  then  when  their  splendidly 
rounded,  waxy  and  brilliant  flowers  cluster  and  bedeck  the 
branches,  what  a  happy  show  they  furnish !  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  index  of  the  early  volume's  of  “  The  Cottage  Gardener  ” 
to  notice  how  fully  their  treatment  and  their  peculiarities  were 
then  considered,  to  form  the  conclusion  that  too  little  is  written 
in  their  behalf  in  these  days. 

Camellias  are  much  hardier  than  we  wot  of,  and  Sir  Francis 
T.  Barry’s  notes  in  the  Journal  (page  95),  may  have  given  others 
greater  confidence  to  attempt  their  outdoor  culture  along  the  line 
of  the  Thames  and  soutlnvard.  And,  of  course,  a  cool  green¬ 
house  is  all  they  require  at  any  time.  Too  frequently,  however, 
they  are  relegated  to  some  ramshackle  old  structure  where  they 
become  coated  with  soot  and  dust  and  dirt,  and  their  shoots  are 
crowded  and  iveakly,  and  altogether  they  are  soon  unsightly 
objects.  While  grand  specimen  plants  are  much  to  be  prized, 
we  do  not  advocate  their  general  adoption.  Feiv  gardens  have 
the  space  neces.sary  for  them ;  but  wei  do  most  earne.stly  com¬ 
mend  a  collection — a  varied  collection- — of  well-grown,  clean, 
robust,  bushy  pot-plants.  T'o  see  three  or  four  huge  Camellias 
totally  monopolising  a  central  bed  in  a  conservatory  to  the  obscu¬ 
ration  and  detriment  of  many, of  the  other  subjects  in  the  house, 
causes  at  once  the  conviction  that  the  gardener  in  charge  is  not 
endowed  wiin  the  fullest  qualities  of  his  profession,  or  the  pride 
that  is  supposed  to  go  with  it.  Nor  will  the  respect  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  Camellias  be  likely  to  be  advanced  in  thfe  minds  of 
those  -who  view  these  out-of-place  specimens.  In  the  open  air, 
Jiave  your  giants,  or  in  magnificent  houses  like  the  great  conser¬ 
vatory  at  Sion,  or  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew,.  and  elsewdiere, 
but  in  compact,  minor  gardens  it  would  be  well  to  rely  on  pot- 
plants. 

The  culture  is  difficult?  Sometimes  it  seems  so,  but  all  may 
succeed  by  persevering  care,  and  the  most  floriferous  plants  be 
ensured.  Once  ivell-established.  Camellias  do  not  improve  with 
frequent  repqttings ;  tliej^  are  best  top'-dressed,  and  fed  with 
manurial  liquids  during  the  period  of  their  growth.  Where  re¬ 
potting  is  advisable,  this  is  best  done  after  the  flowering  has  just 
finished.  They  may  also  then  be  pruned.  The  manner,  the 
amount,  and  the  periods  of  watering,  and  the  comfort  they  most 
demand  careful  consideration.  We  hope  to  furnish 
cultural  details  from  time  to  time. 

Comiiig  to  varieties,  a  selection  ought  to  include  the  beautiful 
Pseony-like  single  crirasonj  reticulata — a  gorgeous  flower  at  its 
be.st ;  and  the  following  varieties  of  O.  japonica:  alba  plena, 
Dmickelaari,  candidissima,  fimbriata  alba,  Hume’s  Blush, 
Counte.ss  of  Orkney,  eximia,  Mathotiana,  and  Sarah  Frost.  All 
of  these  are  good,  and  others  could  be  added. 
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The  National  Horticultural  Hall. 

We  are  glad  to  record  that  among  other  recent  contributions, 
Amy  Lady  Tate  has  given  £500,  and  J.  Wernlier,  Lsq.,-£100, 
tOAvards  the  building  fund  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
}iCAv  Hall. 

Destroying  Wild  Flowers. 

This  season  is  an  appropriate  one  for  issuing  a  warning  about 
Avild  flowers.  A  contemporary  observes  that  the  collection  and 
sale  of  Avild  floAvers  has  become  such  a  very  extensive  business 
that  the  beauty  of  our  Avoods  and  hedgeroAvs  for  a  circuit  of  many 
miles  around  London  threatens  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  floAvers  are  cut,  but  the  practice  of  digging  up 
the  roots  is  almo.st  criminal.  There  are  many  districts  in  South 
Essex  Avhere  Primroses  could  be  gathered  to  any  extent  only  a 
feAV  years  ago,  and  not  one  is  to  be  seen  noAV. 

Open  Spaces  and  Trees  for  London. 

An  addition  to  the  open  spaces  cf  London  Avas  made  on  the 
loth,  by  the  generosity  of  the  Earl  of  Northbrook  and  of  Viscount 
Baring,  his  .son.  They  harm  united  in  conAmying  to  the  London 
Ccnnty  Council,  Northbrook  Park,  at  Lee.  It  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Baring  family  for  over  a  hundred  years,  but  its 
history  is  Avell-knoAvn  right  doAvn  to  the  days  of  the  Conqueror, 
by  AA'hom  it  was  presented  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Situated  in 
a  part  of  London  which  is  rapidly  being  covered  Avith  buildings, 
it  is  a  gift  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  surroAinding.  district.  We 
may  append  a  note  here  stating  that  preparations  Avere  already 
being  made  on  the  10th  for  lining  either  side  of  the  avenue  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Westmin.ster  Bridge  Avith  London  Planes.  The 
holes  AA  cre  then  being  dug  and  good  soil  placed  in.  (Noav  planted). 

Coveiit  Garden  and  the  Railway  Companies 

At  a  I’epresentatiA'e  meeting  in  the  Floral  Hall,  Covent 
Carden,  on  the  20th  inst.,  it  Avas  determined  to  federate  the  fruit, 
floAver,  and  Amgetable  trades  of  London.  Collectively  they  intend 
to  attack  the  raihvay  companies  in  respect  of  overcharges  in  rates 
and  payment  for  damages  to  their  perishable  goods.  Mr.  Marks, 
cf  Leicester,  Avho  presided,  held  that  therailAA'ay  companies  ought 
to  alloAv  compensation  for  goods  ruined  OAving  to  their  delay  in 
delivering  them.  He  had  been  informed  by  the  reiAresentathms 
of  four  railAAay  companies  that  they  did  not  intend  to  listen  to 
any  claims  for  lo.ss  su.stained  in  late  deliverju  After  di.scussion  it 
AA  as  agreed  to  federate  Avith  the  Avholesale  dealers  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leicester,  and  other  large  toAvns  in  the  countrj' 
to  counteract  the  decision  of  the  raihvay  companies  not  to  pay 
any  claims  for  shortage,  pilferage,  damage,  and  delay. 

Nottingham  Industrial  Exhibition,  1903. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  local  and  inter¬ 
national  indu.stries  at  Nottingham,  to  open  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  a  .strong  and  representatiAm  committee  is  being  formed. 
The  Avorking  and  the  direction  of  this  exhibition  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Charles  Imre  Kiralfy  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Kiralfju  The 
site  selected  borders  the  riA’er  Trent,  and  is  close  to  the  county 
and  toAvn  cricket  and  football  clubs’  grounds;  enclosures  Ausited 
on  ‘‘event  ”  days  by  over  30,000  people.  Attractions  and  entertain¬ 
ments  form  important  items  in  the  scheme,  and  the  grounds  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  landscape  gardener ;  avenues  of  miniature  shady 
trees — such  as  the  tourist  discoAmrs  at  the  out-of-door  cafes  on  the 
Continent — are  to  be  a  feature.  There  are  to  be  specialities  in 
the  Avay  of  popular  refreshment  departments.  Transport 
facilities  are  excellent.  The  Midland,  Great  Northern,  Great 
(Central,  and  London  and  North-Western  Raihvays  liaA^e  stations 
close  at  hand,  and  there  is  a  tramAvay  service  up  to  the  entrance 
gates.  Nottingham  has  a  population  of  over  250,000,  and  within 
the  district  there  are  upAvards  of  2,000,000  inhabitants;  further, 
the  city  is  a  setting— out  ]>oint  to  the  extensive  holiday  grounds, 
"The  Dukeries  ”  and  Sherwood  Forest.  Special  arrangemetnts 
are  in  progre,ss  to  allow  the  A^isitors  readily  to  take  “  the  grand 
tour.”  The  chief  offices  of  the  exhibition  are  at  Nottingham, 
and  in  London  at  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Garden  Pests. 

Sir  Jas.  Rankin  has  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  proA’ide  for  the  eradication  of  disease  and  of  injurious 
insects  among.st  fruit  trees  in  nursery^  gardens.  The  Bill  has 
been  read  a  first  time. 

A  St.  Andrews  Park. 

The  FniA'crsity  (’ourt  of  St.  AndreAA’s  has  unanimously 
accepted  the  offer  cf  Mr.  Carnegie,  Lord  Rector  of  the  EniA'ersity, 
to  purchase  a  park  of  nine  acres  on  the  aacsT  side  of  the  city  for 
the  use  of  those  attending  the  college. 

"  Alpine  Flowers  for  Gardens.” 

A  neAV  edition  of  this  book,  long  out  of  print,  Avill  shortly  be 
published  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all 
booksellers.  It  is  revised,  considerable  additions  have  been 
made,  and  many  Alpine  and  mountain  shrubs  added,  the  author 
thinking  these  give  the  be.st  and  most  enduring  of  rock  gardens 
for  many  situations. 

Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 

When  Mr.  Hanbury  vi.sited  Cheshire  recently,  he  Avent  to 
Holmes  Chapel  and  inspected  the  experimental  Avork  in  agricid- 
ttire  and  horticulture  that  is  being  carried  on  at  the  County 
Council  schools  there.  He  premised,  if  possible,  a  gi’ant  toAvards 
the  continuance  of  this  experimental  and  research  Avork,  and  the 
authorities  have  received  a  first  grant  of  £200. 

Jamaica  Bananas. 

In  sending  their  leaflet  on  Jamaica  Bananas,  the  directors  of 
Elders  and  Fvffes,  Limited,  state  that  in  round  figures,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Bananas  during  the  pa.st  tAvo  years,  i.e.,  since  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  effort  to  aid  Jamaica,  has  risen  from  one  and  a 
half  million  to  three  and  a  half  million  bunches  per  annum,  Avhich 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  groAving  popularity  of  this  fruit. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  i‘eque.sted  the  folloAving  gentlemen  to  be  so  kind  as  tO'  act 
as  Representatives  of  the  Society  at  the  forthcoming  Ghent 
Quinquennial  SIioav,  auz.  :  The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Redesdale, 
Frederick  G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire,  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  A'.M.H.,  each  of  Avhom  are  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pearson  is  attached  to  the 
deputation  as  their  seci'etary. 

Orchid  Sale  in  Manchester. 

A  sale  of  a  private  collection  of  Orchids  took  pdace  on  the  12th 
at  the  Horticultural  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Artingstall  and  Hind, 
Limited,  Manchester,  and  realised  a  large  sum.  The  collection 
belonged  to  Mr.  A.  Y.  Lees,  of  Stretford,  aaIio  is  giving  up  the 
hobby  on  account  of  his  leaving  the  district.  The  chief  feature 
Avas  the  sale  of  tAvo  plants  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  alba,  very  distinct 
specimens,  one  of  Avhich  Avas  sold  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gratrix  for  105 
guineas.  The  other,  a  portion  of  the  same  plant,  Avas  .sold  for 
49  guineas. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  above  society  aauII  be  held 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  at  the  Club  Room, 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  at  1  p.m.  Busine.ss : — 
1.  To  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  draAv  up  neAv  official  catalogue, 
Avith  concise  instructions  on  Dahlia,  culture.  2.  To-  draAv  up  list 
of  judges  for  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  exhibition.s.  3. 
Other  business.  It  will  be  proposed  that  the  new  official  cata¬ 
logue  commence  Avith  a  series  of  articles  on  Dahlia  culture  as 
folloAAs: — The  Cactus  Dahlia;  Introduction.  1.  Situation  and 
soils.  2.  Propagating  and  management  under  gla.ss.  3.  Culture 
in  the  open  (thinning  and  disbudding).  4.  Manuring  and  Avater- 
ing.  5.  Exhibiting  the  Cactus  Dahlia.  G.  The  Cactus  Dahlia 
for  decoration.  7.  SIioav  and  Fancy  Dahlias.  8.  Exhibiting  the 
ShoAv  and  Fancy  Dahlia.  9.  The  pompon  Dahlia.  10.  The 
single  Dahlia.  These  articles  to  be  Avritten  by  the  leading  gro Avers, 
Avho,  it  is  hoped,  Avill  co-operate  to  assist  the  Society  in  this  Avay. 
The  committee  Avill  be  a.sked  to  select  and  appoint  the  authors  of 
the  different  articles.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  neAv  catalogue, 
Avhich  Avill  constitute  the  fir.st.  Avork  ever  published  on  the  Cactus 
Dahlia,  Avill  thus  form  an  up-to-date  and  most  useful  booklet, 
commanding  a  large  general  sale,  Avhich,  together  Avith  adver¬ 
tisements,  Avill  amply  repay  its  cost. — P.  W.  Tulloch,  Secretary. 
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Swallows  Re-appear. 

A  correspondent  from  Wroxall  Abbey,  Waruick,  .states  that 
a  swalloM'  Ava.s  seen  there  on  March  21. 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton. 

Tiic  past  AA'cek  was  very  wet  and  stormy.  Wednesday  was  th? 
only  day  that  rain  did  not  fall.  All  the  other  days  were  either  very 
Avet  or  Avet’  and  Avindy.  Saturday  AA'as  attended  Avith  a  gale  of  con¬ 
siderable  force,  and  the  rain  AAas  at  times  torrential.  Fcav  seeds 
are  yet  soAA’n,  and  that  feAv  Avonld  liaAm  been  imicli  better  had 
they  still  been  in  the  packets. — 1).  ('. 

Weather  In  the  North. 

With  the  exception  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  inst.,  the 
week  ending  the  23rd  has  been  one  of  almost  continuous  rain, 
with  but  feAV  fair  intervals,  and  the.se  of  short  duration.  A  severe 
gale  raged  during  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  the  night  of  the 
21st  and  the  morning  of  Sunday  Avere  extremely  boisterous.  Fp 
to  the  afternoon  of  Monday  it  had  scarcely  faired  for  thirty-six 
hours. — 13.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

■'The  Natural  History  of  Plants.” 

Part  10  (price  l.s.  Gd.  net)  continues  the  consideration  of  the 
floral  organs  and  the  disper.sion  of  pollen,  fertilisation,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  plant  sexes.  This  concludes  volume  I.,  and  ends  AA'ith 
an  index.  Those  Avho  have  omitted  the  prior  parts  may  noA\- 
have  them  added,  and  the  Amlume  should  be  of  much  intere.st  and 
serA'ice  to  gardeners.  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  Limited,  are  the 
publishers. 

“  Gardening  Year  Book  and  Garden  Oracle,  1903.” 

This  is  one  of  Mes.srs.  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge’s  annual  pub¬ 
lications,  and  for  those  Avho  have  much  horticrdtural  reference 
AA’ork  it  is  doubtle.ss  indi.spensable.  Noaa’  plants,  fioAvers,  fimits, 
vegetables,  and  iiiA'entions  are  enumerated  and  brieflv  described, 
AA’hile  the  A'olume  also  contains  articles  on  the  CAdtural  practice 
of  vegetables,  Dahlias,  climbers,  bulbs,  and  otlier  things.  The 
book  contains  a  large  amount  of  statistical  and  miscellaneous 
infortnation  useful  to  gardeners  and  park  .superintendents.  The 
directory  to  the  public  parks  and  gardens  in  the  Fnited  Kingdom 
is  A'ery  complete.  The  blank  pages  for  the  keeping  of  a  garden 
diary  and  record  of  the  behaviour  of  crops  are  ruled  off  into 
columns,  these  being  devoted  to  the  names  cf  the  kind  of  croir 
or  A'ariety,  aaIkii  .soavu  or  planted,  and  fit  for  use,  and  lastly,  a 
column  for  remarks  of  a  general  nature.  The  AAork  comprises 
319  pages,  and  is  sold  at  the  price  cf  Is. 

The  Thames  Conservancy. 

Tho  Committee  of  the  Berks,  South  Oxen,  and  North  Hants 
Footpaths  and  Open  Space  Society  have  adopted  a  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  tho  Board  of  Trade  Avith  reference 
to  the  Bill  intended  to  be  introduced  into  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  dealing  Avith  the  non-tidal  portion  of  the  River  Thames. 
The  committee  state  in  the  petition  that  they  are  convinced  of 
the  urgent  need  for  legi.slation  to  stop  the  rapid  deterioration 
that  is  taking  place.  They  urge  that,  AA'hile  the  counties  shoidd 
continue  to'  haAm  representation  on  the  CcnserA'ancy  Board,  the 
urban  populations  upon  its  banks — both  incorporated  boroughs 
and  urban  district.s — Avhose  intcre.sts  are  Avholly  and  directly  con¬ 
cerned  therein,  and  from  Avhos?  populations  the  income  of  the 
ConserA’anc}'  is  chiefly  deri\md,  should  likeAvise  be  fully  repre¬ 
sented.  The  river  valley  has,  Avith  the  gradual  break-up  of  the 
large  landed  estates  that  is  .still  going  on,  become  the  scene  of 
operations  of  the  land  speculator,  and  it  is  only  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  a  central  body,  having  compulsory  powers  of  acquisition 
of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Avitli  the  A'arions  Iccal  governing 
bodies,  that  the  lAressing  needs  cf  the  Thames  in  this  and  other 
directions  can  be  adequately  dealt  AAith.  There  is  a  growing 
need,  they  submit,  foi’  the  in.stitution  of  a  system  of  riA'ersido 
parks  and  open  spaces  and  camping-grounds,  and  for  more  cen- 
A’enient  access  to  the  riA’cr  ;  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  it  shoidd 
be  laid  upen  the  ConserA’ancy  to  preseiwe  in  every  AA’ay  the  beauty 
and  amenities  of  the  river,  and  that  poAver  should  be  given  to  it 
specially  to  acquire  land  for  this  pAirpcse,  in  the  same  AAay  that 
the  vicAv  from  Richmond  Hill  has  been  preserved  on  the  loAAer 
Thames.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  cc-eperation  of  the 
ConserA-ancy  and  the  various  local  governing  bodies  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  up-keep  of  such  land,  the  ConserA-ancy  iVA-enue  being 
temporarily  augmented,  if  need  be.  from  national  sources  to 
enable  it  to  contribute  its  quota. 


Fruit  Notes, 


Cape  Fruit  in  London. 

The  ITiion-C'a.stle  Royal  Mail  .steamer  Kinfauns  Castle,  Avhicb 
arrived  on  Saturday  the  14th,  brought  some  3,300  hexes  of  Cape 
fruit,  all  of  Avhich  arriA-ed  in  excellent  condition.  The  con¬ 
signment  consisted  principally  of  Kelsey  Japanese  Plums,  Necta¬ 
rines,  and  Crapes,  the  latter  being  the  first  consignment  of  C'ape 
gro'.A  n  Grapes  to  be  receiAmd  this  season.  That  the  Cape  fruit  is 
Avelcomed  by  dealers  in  this  counti-y,  is  proved  by  the  opinions 
expressed  at  the  dinner  at  the  Horticultural  C'lub.  The  consign¬ 
ment  of  StaiiAA'ick  Nectarines,  shipped  by  the  Cape  Orchard  Com¬ 
pany,  realised  excellent  prices,  the  previous  good  prices  for  other 
A'arieties  being  also  maintained.  The  London  agents  are  doing 
all  in  their  poAver  to  introduce  the  produce  of  South  African 
groAA’ers  to  the  London  consumei-s,  and  have-  a  fine  shoAv  of  fruit 
in  the  aa  indoAv  of  tho  Fmigration  Office  of  the  Cape  Agent- 
General,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
for  the  fruit  has  only  to  be  knoAvn  to  be  appreciated  at  its  full 
value. 

Pines. 

•  Recently  potted  suckers  indicate  the  rooting  by  starting  into 
groAvth,  and  the  young  roots  are  very  tender,  hence  liable  to 
injury  from  the  effects  of  too  much  bottom  heat.  If  the  heat  at 
the  base  of  tho  pots  is  more  than  S.bdeg  raise  them,  placing  some 
loose  tan  under  and  around  them,  but  this  Avithout  chilling  the 
roots.  Afford  AA'ater  as  required,  yet  only  Avhen  needed.  As  it 
is  neces.sary  that  Pine  plants  be  groAAii  AA'ithout  check,  get  the 
requisite  fibrous  loam  ready,  having  it  in  good  sized  lumps,  and 
under  cover,  to  become  Avarmed  and  dried.  In  potting  ram  it 
firmly  into  the  pots  about  the  roots,  plunging  on  a  bottom  heat 
cf  90deg  to  95deg,  until  the  roots  have  permeated  the  soil,  Avhen 
they  shmdd  have  8odeg,  Avhich  is  suitable  for  successional' plants, 
Avith  a  night  temperatiu’e  of  GOdeg  to  Godeg,  ventilating  at  80deg, 
and  elosing  at  85deg.  lightly  sprinkling  the  plants  occasionally. 
Fruiting  plants,  and  those  near  the  floAvering  stage,  .shoidd  have 
a  night  temperature  of  Godeg  to  TOde-g,  and  7odeg  by  day.  AA'ith 
80deg  to  90deg  from  ,sun  heat,  closing  at  85deg,  damping  all  suit¬ 
able  surfaces  in  the  house  at  the  same  time. — Practice. 

Fruit  from  Queensland.  1 

The  Queensland  Citrus  Fruit  GroAvers’  Association,  AA’hich  Avas 
formed  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  export  of  fruit 
in  the  coming  season,  hopes  to-  send  foi’Avard  .shipments  to  London. 
Fp  to  the  present  the  Association  has  been  bending  its  energies 
to  the  sale  of  fruit  in  Ncav  Zealand  and  other  States,  but  Avith  the 
break  up  of  the  drought,  it  is  proposed  to  ship  to  Europe. 
Grape  groAA'ing  has  been  much  increased  in  Queensland  of  late, 
the  coastal  districts  from  Bundaberg  to  the  NeAv  South  Wales 
border  being  particularly  fitted  for  the  industry.  The  folloAving 
kinds  are  groiA'ii  Avith  success  in  tho  State: — Chasselas  d’Ore  or 
SiveetAA-ater,  Precoce  de  Ccurtiller,  Madelaine  Augerine,  Made- 
laine  Royal,  Luglienga,  all  early  A-arieties,  and  Chasselas  Negre- 
pont.  Blue  Portuguese,  Black  Hamburgh,  early  coloured  A-arie¬ 
ties  ;  for  later  A-arietics,  Mrs.  Pincei  Muscat,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  Beaume,  Ronsette,  Golden  Champion,  Bermestia  Gros 
Guillaume,  and  Wortley  Hall.  All  these  mentioned  are  Euro¬ 
pean  A'arieties.  American  A-arieties  groAvn  are:  Concord,  Dela- 
Avare.  Wilder,  Goethe,  Iona.  Alvey.  F.  de  Lc-sseps,  and  a  so- 
called  Wantage. 

Cherry  House. 

'S'entilation  is  the  nieasure  of  success  or  failure  in  groAA'ing 
('herries.  A  free  circulation  of  air  should  pass  through  the 
hou.se  Avhenever  the  temperature  exceeds  uOdeg,  regulating  the 
amount  by  the  condition  of  the  external  atmosphere.  Maintain 
a  night  temperature  of  40deg  to  45deg.  and  employ  fire  heat  t,-) 
raise  the  temperature  to  -jOdeg  by  eight  or  nine  a.m.,  preventing 
it  falling  beloAv  that  through  the  day,  turning  the  heat  off  at 
closing  time.  Fertilise  the  floAAcr.s  either  by  shaking  the  trees 
gently  or  distributing  the  pollen  AAith  a  camel-hair  brush, 
feather,  rabbit’s  tail  mounted  on  a  stick,  or  plume  of  Pampas 
Grass.  Aphides  must  be  kept  in  check,  but  it  does  not  ansAA-er 
to  fumigate-  or  A-apourise  AAliilst  the  trees  are  in  floAAer.  Spray¬ 
ing  Avitli  an  infusion  of  ((uassia  chips  hoAvcA-er,  has  no  injurious 
effect,?  on  the  blossoms  beyond  converting  the  ripe  pollen  into 
paste  and  preventing  fertilisation  for  the  time  being.  This  i  ■. 
not  usually  disastrous,  eseeciallv  aaIicu  it  is  done  in  the  declin¬ 
ing  part  of  the  day.  "When  the  fruit  is  set  and  there  are 
apTiides,  fumigation  or  spraying  AA'ith  an  insecticide  must  be 
practisrd.  as  nothing  le>s  than  thorough  cleanliness  can  result 
in  fine  clear  Cherries.  Catei’pillars  infest  Cherry  trees.  One 
species  rolls  itself  up  in  the  leaves,  and  can  be  desO'oyed  by 
squeezing:  but  the  other  eneases  itself  on  the  under  side  of  Die 
leaves  in  a  sort  of  Aveb.  and  gives  the  appearance  of  having 
been  .scalded.  From  tlu’  leaA'es  it  makes  its  AAay  to  the  Iriut. 
perforating  and  destroying  the  Cherries.  The  only  means  of 
riddance  is  to  examine  the  trees  occasionally  and  destroy  tin* 
grubs'.  Borders  must  net  be  alloAved  to  become  dry  and  remain 
so,  but  have  due  .supplirs  of  AA'ater :  trees  in  pots  should  be  fre- 
(luon+ly  examined,  and  Avater  supplied  as  required. — CL 
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The  Winter  Moth. 


Wo  draw  attention  to  this  pest  in  tlie  liope  that  wlicre  its 
depredations  liave  caused  loss  in  a  previous  sea.son,  growers  may 
be  on  the  watcli  for  the  caterpillars  of  the  moth  wliich  the  very 
mild  and  balmy  weather  have  begun  to  entice  forth.  So  soon  as 
there  are  leaves  to  devour,  the  larvse  (that  is,  the  caterpillars) 
emerge,  and  the  only  means  of  contesting  their  advance  appears 
to  be  to  spray  them  and  the  trees  or  bushes  they  infest,  with  a 
solution  containing  the  poisonous  Paris-green.  This,  material 
was  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  a  number  that  were  tried 
bv  a  competent  body  of  growers  and  scientists  against  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  Winter  Moth  some  years  ago  in  the  Evesham 
district.  The  proportions  they  found  they  could  recommend  were 
as  follows:  “Paris-green  paste  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to 
eight  or  ten  gallons  of  water  for  Plums,  and  one  ounce  to  twenty 
gallons  of  water  for  Apples  and  Pears.”  For  Currants  the 
strength  found  .safe  was  as  for  Plums,  but  as  the  foliage  grew 
stronger,  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water  was  found  not  too 
strong.  These  prnporiions  shmdd  nnt  he  exceeded. 

The  females  are  wingless,  so  that  they  have  to  crawl  up  the 
trees  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  which  they  lay  their  eggs  in 
or  similar  place, s,  and  the  means  of  checking  their  progress 
to  the  branches  is  the  same  as  was  recommended  for  the  Codlin 
moth,  viz.,  grease-bandine  the  trees.  This  should  be  done  before 
the  females  are  matured  in  mid-October.  The  males  are  .stated 
to  appear  a  few  days  before  the  females,  and  they  are  winged,  as 
seen  in  our  illustration.  The  moths  are  mo.st  active  from  sunset, 
or  rather  before  it,  till  late  in  the  evening.  In  bad  cases  of  cater¬ 
pillar  attack,  everything  eatable  is  taken  by  them — buds,  flowers, 
leaves,  or  growing  fruit.  “When  full-fed”  (which  may  be  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  May,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  June) 
“  they  leave  the  trees  by  letting  themselves  down  by  their 
threads,  and  enter  the  ground,  where  they  turn  to  chrysalids 
(pupse)  near  the  surface,  froui  which  most  of  the  moths  come  up 
in  autumn.  Some  of  the  moths,  however,  remain  in  the  chrysalis 
state  during  the  winter,  and  tlie  broods  from  these  give  young 
caterpillars  at  a  time  differing  from  the  ordinary.”  The  winter 
moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata.  Linn.)  is  the  most  injurious  of  all 
our  orchard  insects.  The  “  Handbook  of  Orchard  and  Bush  Fruit 
Insects,”  by  F.  A.  Ormerod,  contains  much  matter  relative  to 
this  pest. 

- 4.#o - 

Exhibition  Schedules. 


The  fifteenth  great  annual  show,  known  as  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Floral  Fete,  will  be  held  on  July  7,  8,  and  9,  and 
the  schedules  are  now  issued.  For  a  group  of  plants  in  class  1, 
the  premier  prize  is  £25  ;  in  the  next,  for  sixteen  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  the  first  is  £20 ;  for  the  leading  award  is  £10  for  a 
collection  of  Orchids.  The  sum  of  £42  in  four  prizes  is  offered  for 
seventy-two  varieties  of  Boses  in  class  10,  and  for  a  display  of 
plants  or  floral  arrangements  (class  29),  the  first  prize  is  a  Silver 
Cup,  vahie  £5  5s.,  and  £20  in  cash,  the  sum  total  for  three  prizes 
being  £40  5s.  For  a  decorated  dinner  table  the  chances  are  £5, 
£3,  and  £2  in  prizes.  Goodly  sums  are  to.  be  awarded  in  the 
Grape  and  general  fruit  classes,  and  for  collections  of  the  .same  ; 
while  the  numerous  special  nurserymen’s  prizes  in  the  vegetable 
section  ought  to  .satisfy  the  culinary  gardeners.  Altogether, 
there  are  114  classes.  The  .secretary  is  Mr.  IV.  F.  Barnett,  of  Snow 
Hill,  Wolverhampton.  *  *  The  .schedule  of  prizes  for  the 

great  Shrew.sbury  show  in  August  (19  and  20)  has  also  come  to 
liand.  The  secretaries  inform  us  that  the  chief  alterations  are  in 
iiumbers  1  and  2  ;  17  is  a  new  class  ;  the  cut  flower  classes.  Nos.  27 
to  44,  are  entirely  rearranged;  and  lastly,  the  pointing  in  the 
champion  Grape  class  has  been  altered.  Perhaps  our  readers  will 
note  these  alterations.  The  cash  prizes  amount  to  £1,100.  with 
Silver  Challenge  Vase  for  Grapes  (value  fifty  guineas?)  ;  Silver 
Cups,  &c. ,  and  Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  with  other  valuable  prizes. 
Class  1  is  for  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (not  less  than 
ten  in  bloom)  with  prizes  of  £20,  £14,  and  £8.  For  six  ditto,  the 
awards  are  £8,  £0,  and  £4.  For  a  miscellaneous  group  (300 
square  feet)  the  prizes  are  £25,  £20,  and  £15,  and  like  amounts 
are  to  be  awarded  for  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants. 
There  are  207  classes  in  all.  The  hon.  secretaries  are  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Adnitt  and  W.  W”.  Naunton,  who.s©  address  isi  The  Sciuare, 
Shrew, sbury.  *  *  We  recently  received  the  report  and  state¬ 

ment  of  accounts  for  1902,  including  the  syllables  and  list  of 
special  prizes  for  1903,  of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
As.sociation,j  Thirty  new  members  enrolled  during  the  year, 
which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  membership  at  its  recent 
strength.  The  year’s  balance  sheet  unfortunately  shows  a 
deficit,  but  the  association  is  energetic,  and  Avill  work  its  way  to 
success.  The  monthly  meetings,  the  lectures,  the  exhibitions 
and  social  functions  have  all  been  well  sustained,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  satisfied  with  the  year’s  working.  The  president  is 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.  ;  the  hon.  financial  secretary,  Mr.  T. 


Wright  ;  and  the  hon.  general  secretary,  Mr.  F.  Finch,  117. 
Fmbleton  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E.  *  *  The  Birmingham  and 

Midland  Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  As.sociation 
has  arranged  a  bright  .syllabus  of  lectures  till  April  20.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  W.  L.  Deedman,  Hawthorn  Road,  Chad  Valley. 
Fdgbaston.  *  *  The  .schedule  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 

Horticultural  Society  has  come  to  hand,  containing  lists  of  the 
prizes  to  be  competed  for  at  the  April,  Augmst,  and  November 
shows.  Antecedently  we  may.  .state  that  the  year’s  Avorking 
shows  a  profit  of  £134  19s.  7d.,  and  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
society’s  bankers  of  £106  Is.  6d.  In  C'las.si  1  at  the  April  show,  so 
much  as  £4  is  offered  as  a  first  for  a  group  of  plants.  For  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids  the  amount  is  the  same.  At  the  August  show  the 
leading  prize  in  Class  1  is  £5  and  a  handsome  silver  bowl.  In 
Class  2,  for  a  group  of  Ferns,  60s.  and  the  Corporation  Challenge 
Cup  are  offered  for  first.  The  leading  prizes  in  a  large  number  of 
the  classes  are  all  good,  and  will  repay  those  Avho  really  make  an 
effort  to  win  the  honours.  Neither  fruit  or  vegetables  are  neg¬ 
lected.  At  the  Chrysanthemum  show  there  are  sixty-five  cla.sses, 
aud  some  large  prizes,  including  “  specials,”  are  being  offered. 
The  .syllabus  of  “  Discussions”  for  the  year  is  rmried.  The  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  53.  Ship  Street,  Brighton. 


Societies. 


R.H.S.,  Scientific  Committes,  March  10. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs. Worsley,  Ddoll 
Veitch,  Nicholson,  Shea,  Brown,  Saunders,  Massee,  Douglas,  Michael, 
Bowles,  and  Elwes  ;  Dr.  Bendle  ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow. 
hon.  sec.  Visitor,  IMr.  de  Barri  Crawshay. 

Pelaygonium  Disease. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  folloAvs  upon  the 
leases  sent  by  Mr.  IMeredith,  Tibberton,  Newport,  Salop  :  “  Tavo  leaves 
of  I’elargonium  submitted  Avere  spotted  indistinctly,  and  in  one 
instance  Avith  an  appeai'ance  of  rotting,  as  caused  by  the  rot  moulds. 
It  is  reported  that  the  disease  appears  on  this  A'ariety  only  like 
blisters  on  the  young  stem  and  cracks  on  the  older  Avood  ;  the  leaves  are 
attacked  by  these  spots,  which  soon  cause  them  to  Avither.  The  leaves 
sent  Avere  closely  crushed  and  compressed,  so  that  all  trace  of  any  delicate 
mould,  if  present,  Avould  have  been  destroyed.  Examination  of  the 
spots  under  the  microscope  exhibited  no  trace  of  mycelium,  or  spores  ; 
stems  not  seen.  From  the  specimens  sent  no  evidence  can  be  found 
of  fungus  pai’asite,  otherAvise  the  appearance  Avould  suggest  the 
attacks  of  a  Peronospora.  of  Avhieh  one  species  is  knoAvn  in  Germany 
and  Belgium  to  attack  Avild  species  of  Geranium.  Possibly  it  might 
prove  to  be  the  early  stage  of  one  of  the  Avhite  moulds,  such  as 
Ramularia,  but  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  Ramularia  Gerani.  At 
any  rate,  the  leaves  scut  afford  no  evidence  from  Avhieh  to  determine 
the  disease.” 

Copper  in  .S'oB.-  With  regard  to  the  specimens  of  soil  sent  by 
Mr.  A.  Gaut,  Yorkshire  Col.,  Leeds,  in  Avhich  some  fruit  trees  grcAv, 
“  the  leaA'es  of  Avhich  Avere  annually  of  a  golden  colour,”  Dr.  Voeleker 
reported  as  folloAvs :  “  Both  the  fop  and  sub-soil  contain  distinctly 
material  amounts  of  copper  ;  the  top-soil  '046,  and  the  sub-soil  -265 
per  cent  of  copper  oxide  (CuO).  Further,  I  ascertained  that  the 
copper  is  in  the  insoluble  condition.  There  is  no  copper  removable  in 
a  Avater  solution  in  the  ordinary  Avay.” 

Calanthes  and  Mendel's  Laio. — Mr.  Chapman  foiuvarded  the  folloAv- 
ing  reply  to  Capt.  Hurst’s  obserA^ations  reported  at  the  last  meeting: 
“  1  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  Captain  Hurst  claiming  the  fact  of 
C.  OalvAvood  Ruby  aud  C.  Sibyl  having  been  derived  from  the  same 
seed  pod,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  action  of  Mendel’s  laAv.  Had 
the  rose  or  rose- carmine  characteristics  been  maintained.  Captain 
Hurst  might  haAm  been  sure  of  my  support  of  the  principles  of  AA'hich  he 
is  such  an  able  adA'oeate.  Let  us  see  what  has  really  taken  place.  The 
first  cross  producing  C.  Veitehi,  from  C.  vestita  and  C.  (Limatodes) 
rosea  ;  the  second  cross  Avas  betAveen  C.  X  Veitehi  and  C.  vestita 
rubro-oculata  (giving  a  second  cross  with  C.  vestita)  producing 
C.  Cooksoni,  Avith  a  yelloAv  eye  or  disk,  also  C.  Alexander!.  Here  the 
first  change  takes  place.  The  deep  ruby  eye  as  seen  in  C.  vestita 
rubro-oculata  is  removed  to  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  and  each  of 
the  petals,  the  sepals  only  being  Avhite,  in  some  cases  slightly  tinted 
Avith  the  colour  of  the  petals.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  the  rose 
or  rose-carmine  colours  have  disappeared.  I  cannot  get  at  the  exact 
parent  that  AA-as  used  in  the  next  generation,  but  from  fhe  information 
I  can  gather,  the  darkest  A'arieties  Avere  selected  and  crossed  with  each 
other,  until  the  remarkable  A^ariation  betAveen  C.  Sibyl  and  C.  OakAvood 
Ruby  Avas  produced.  In  the  latter  case  the  fioAver  of  C.  vestita  rubro- 
oculata  had  been  turned  inside  out.  I  cannot  trace  any  of  the  rose 
or  rose-carmine  of  C.  Veitehi  or  the  shape  of  Limatodes  in  the  floAver 
as  seen  in  C.  Veitehi,  but  in  the  bulb  the  shape  and  general  structure 
resembles  C.  (Limatodes)  rosea.  I  cannot  see  Avhat  advantage  can  be 
procured  by  intercrossing  C.  OakAvood  Ruby  Avith  C.  OakAvood  Ruby. 
I  cannot  expect  to  gain  more  from  this  than  I  ])roeured  nearly  six 
years  ago  Avhen  crossing  C.  Veitehi  AA-ith  its  OAvn  pollen,  and  the  result 
Avas  that  it  reproduced  ifself  from  seed.  I  might  add  fo  this  another 
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instance  in  which  I  procured  a  primary  crossed  liybrid  from  seed. 
Nearly  ten  years  ago  I  crossed  C.  Leeanum  (a  very  fine  form  of  it), 
and  the  result  brought  its  parent,  with  no  more  variation  than  consti¬ 
tutional  or  cultural  conditions  are  capable  of  bringing  about.  With 
such  clear  results  as  these  I,  at  least,  cannot  see  where  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ‘  Mendel’s  laws  ’  ap]5ly.” 

Larch  Trees. — Mr.  Elwes  observed  that  one  subject  which  especially 
might  be  investigated  as  being  most  important  for  forestry  was  the 
diseases  of  Larches.  It  was  said  that  the  spores  of  Peziza  enter  the 
wounds  made  by  chermes,  and  that  it  appeared  some  trees  are  more 
or  less  able  to  resist  the  chermes.  Hence,  if  such  a  race  could  be 
established  it  would  greatly  assist  cultivators,  who  might  be  able  to 
grow  valuable  trees  of  this  kind. 

Trees  in  Park  Lane. — Mr.  Saunders  showed  photos  of  some  trees 
the  trunks  of  which  exhibited  a  knotted  appearance.  •  Mr.  Elwes 
observed  that  Oaks  frequently  showed  the  same  feature  up  to  ten  or 


TJie  Winter  Moth  and  larva. 


more  feet  in  height.  The  general  opinion  was  that  it  was  the  result  of 
numerous  embryo  buds  in  consequence  of  severe  pruning,  and  that 
there  was  no  fungus  causing  it,  though  similar  excrescences  often 
result  from  insect  punctures. 

Flacea  lutea. — Mr.  Worsley  shovred  germinating  seeds  of  this 
plant,  and  described  how  the  radicular  end  of  the  embryo  first  rises 
upwards  and  then  turns  downwards,  producing  a  (probably  temporary) 
axial  root.  The  cotyledon  rises  in  a  loop,  like  that  of  an  Onion,  the 
tip  being  retained  in  the  endosperm  till  it  is  exhausted.  Mr.  Elwes 
noted  that  the  seeds  would  only  germinate  after  such  a  time  as  an 
adult  plant  would  throw  up  its  foliage. 

Hippeastrimi  hybrid. — He  also  showed  a  cross  between  H.  vittatum 
and  H.  sub-barbatum,  the  red  colour  of  the  male  being  replaced  by  pink 
in  the  hybrid.  He  observed  that  this  illustrated  the  prepotency  of 
the  erraticism  ”  of  the  female  parent,  in  that  the  offspring  bore  red 
tips  and  feathering  ”  of  the  female,  instead  of  being  strictly  inter¬ 
mediate  in  character. 

Hynienocallis  hybrid. — He  also  showed  flowers  of  a  hybrid  between 
H.  Augustina  (female)  and  H.  Moritziana  (male),  in  which  the  flowers 
agreed  with  the  former  and  the  foliage  with  the  latter.  A  curious 
feature  was  a  correlation  between  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ovules 
and  the  flower  having  more  perianth  leaves  than  normally. 

Assimilation. — Mr.  Browm  alluded  to  experiments  at  Kew,  in  which 
he  had  investigated  the  results  of  increasing  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air.  The  assimilation  was  doubled  by  aii  increase  of 
pressure.  Fiu'ther  experiments,  he  thought,  might  prove  to  be  of 
great  horticultural  value. 

Enonymus  and  caterpillars. — Mr.  Carter,  22,  Pelham  Crescent, 
inquired  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  caterpillar 
which  attacks  the  Euonyjnus.  Mr.  Saunders  replied  as  follows : — 
The  eatei-pillars  on  Euonymus  are  those  of  the  ‘magpie’  or ‘Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant  moth’  (Abraxas  grossulariata),  a  very  common 
insect  which  may  often  be  Seen  fluttering  about  during  the  daytime — 
it  flies  very  badly — the  general  colour  of  the  insect  is  creamy  white 
ornamented  with  black  spots ;  but  they  vary  very  much  in  colour, 
some  nearly  white  specimens  having  been  found,  and  others  which 
were  almost  black.  The  insect  measures  l^in  to  If  in  across  the  open 
wings.  The  chrysalides  are  not  made  in  the  ground  but  in  dead 
leaves,  which  they  spin  together,  or  in  some  similar  kind  of  shelter. 
.\ny'  leaves  which  do  not  fall  with  the  others  should  always  be 
examined,  as  it  will  be  often  found  that  the  caterpillar  has  spun  the 
edges  together  and  attached  it  to  the  bush,  and  has  undergone  its 
transformations  within  it.  Picking  the  caterpillars  off  by  hand  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  dealing  with  this  insect,  but 
it  is  tedious ;  spi'aying  the  bushes  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion 
would  probably  kill  a  large  number.  In  the  winter,  all  the  dead 
leaves  beneath  the  bushes  should  be  collected  and  burnt.  The  moths 
may  be  caught  very  easily  in  a  butterfly  net.”  Mr.  Druery  observed 
that  he  had  tried  dusting  with  Hellebore  powder,  freely  into  the  Aveb- 
eolonies,  and  that  it  was  effectual  in  destroying  them. 

Reversion  in  hybrids. — Mr.  de  B.  Craivshay  instanced  a  case  of 
reversion  in  Odontoglossum  erispum  x  O.  e.  Crawshayanum.  The 
floAvers  Avere  crossed  in  1895,  sown  in  1896,  and  bloomed  in  1903.  He 
added  the  following  remarks :  —  “A  seedling  raised  upon  a  fine 


Odontoglossum  erispum  9  crossed  by  O.  c.  CraAVshayanum,<^  Avhich  has 
blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals  fin  long,  of  deep  purple  broAvn. 
The  seedling  has  no  blotch  or  siiot,  save  three  extremely  small  (thus  ♦ ) 
ones  in  tAvo  of  the  four  lips  (feur  blooms).  Absolute  reversion  has 
occurred  both  in  form  and  absence  of  blotch.  The  form  is  as  bad  as 
can  be.  Hence  I  deduce  that  my  contention  of  years’  standing,  that  a 
true  erispum  is  white  and  unspotted,  has  been  proved  by  the  first 
plant  to  bloom,  Avhich  has  reverted  beyond  all  possible  expectation. 
The  blotching  of  a  so-called  spotted  erispum  is,  I  contend,  the  remains 
of  hybridity.  This,  I  consider,  is  in  somcAvayof  Nature’s  OAvn  ae(|uired 
from  O.  luteo-pupureum  ;  and  as  these  blotches  are  therefore  adventi¬ 
tious,  they  fail  to  transmit  their  eliaraeters  to  the  resulting  progeny — 
ergo,  the  spotted  crispums  are  not  pure  erispums  at  all,  but  hybrids  or 
crosses.  ISee  my  article  upon  ‘  Reversion  in  Odontoglossums  ’  in 
‘  G.  C.,’  14,  2,  ’03.).” 

Apple  Tree,  diseased. — Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons  sent  a  specimen 
received  from  Africa,  klr.  Massee  undertook  to  report  upon  it. 

Cypripedium  Crosses. — Specimens  of  Cypripedium  x  Actieus  Avere 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  to  illustrate  the  reversion  of  Orchids. 
“  C.  Actieus  Avas  raised  by  crossing  C.  Leeanum  Avith  C.  insigne  San¬ 
der®,  the  last-named  variety  being  totally  different  frem  any  other 
variety  of  C.  insigne,  as  it  lacks  the  large  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal. 
C.  Leeanum  Avas  obtained  by  crossing  C.  Spicerianum  Avith  G.  insigne 
Chantini,  and  the  reversion  consists  in  the  fact  that  one'  Auiriety  of 
C.  Aetmus  Avas  almost  a  replica  of  the  original  form  of  C.  insigne 
Chantini,  from  Avhieh  C.  Leeanum  Avas  produced.  Many  of  the  other 
forms— indeed,  nearly  all  of  them — might  be  described  as  good 
varieties  of  C.  insigne.” 

Drill  Hall,  Marcli  m. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  Avas  the  finest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  since-  the  year’s  commencement,  and,  favoure'd  Avith  a  day 
of  sunshine  and  soft  breezes,  the  attendance  Avas  again  unoom- 
fortably  great.  It  is,  indeed,  becoming  a  .serious  matter  to 
report  these  exhibition.?,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  oneself  an 
obstruction  times  and  again,  to  those  who  come  specially  to  see 
and  enjoy.  However,  the  companies  that-  gather  within  the 
Drill  Hall  are  not  of  the  stamp  to  grumble  at  Avhat  is  in  the 
meantime  unavoidable,  and  resign  themselves  Avith  philo-sophic 
consideration  to  the  existing  conditions. 

The  oompetitions  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Bulb-Gi'OAV- 
ing  Society  of  Holland  Avere,  indeed,  poor,  both  in  entries  and 
in  the  quality  of  the  plants  and  flowers  staged.  The  results 
Avere  exceedingly  discouraging.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
groAvers  Avho  cannot  .select  bulbs  from  a  stock  of  thousands,  do 
not  consider  their  chances  good  enough  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
ordinary  Dutch  bulb  culture  does  not  necessitate  the  skill  that 
greenhouse-  herbaceous  plant  culture  does. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lantern  lecture  on  “  Photo-micrography 
as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  plant  life  ”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  F. 
Martin  Duncan. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Pre.s-ent:  Geo.  Btmyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheal,  A.  Melville,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  E.  Beckett, 
W.  Pope,  Horace  J.  Wright,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Esling,  Peter  Veitch, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Jaques,  G.  Reynolds,  James  Smith,  W.  Crump, 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Geo.  T.  Mile®,  and  A.  Dean. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crarvley,  At-ere  represented  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sixty-two  dishes  of  Apples,  in  which  avc  noted  the 
American  NeAvtown  Pippin,  Newton  Wonder,  London  Pippin, 
Sandringham,  Paroquet  (just  going  past),  King’s  Acre,  a  good  _ 
late  keeper ;  Crarvley  Reinette,  quite  neAv  ;  and  Scotch  Bridget,  ‘ 
a  hardy  sort,  and  others  of  merit. 

A  ncAV  Apple  (RoAve’s  Edward  VH.)  gained  a  F.C.C.  It  i.s 
noted  under  subjects  certificated. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  Avith  Messrs, 
lames  O’Brien,  de  B.  CraAvshay,  J.  Colman,  H.  Little,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  J.  G.  Fowler,  F.  Wellesley,  F.  W.  Ashton,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
I.  WTlson-Potter,  W.  A.  Bilney,  E.  Hill,  H.  J.  Chapman,  A.  A. 
McBean,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Boxall, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  N.  C.  Cookson,  J. 
Douglas,  W.  Cobb,  and  F.  A.  Rehder. 

Amono-st  those  contributing  Orchids  Avere  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  Avith  .some  plant .s  of 
I’ypripedium  niveum,  Lselia  flava,  L.  CoAvani,  L.c.  calli.stoglossa 
gnesoens,  and  the  shoAvy  and  quaint.  Arpophylla  giganteum  Avith 
’ounded  close-set  purple  spikes.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Stamford 
Till  contributed  a  miscellaneous  collection,  in  Avhich  Ave  noted 
ome  healthy  Epindendrums — E.  Endriesi  Wallisi.  Noticeable, 
00  Avas  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  Pittianum,  a  Amry  showy 
Lnd  strong  flowor.  Tlic  IVlo’Sisrs.  Cyplior^  of  C  hoiltcnliain,  Ccini0 
orAvard  Avith  Deiidrobes  and  very  fine  pieces  of  Soplironitis 
u'andiflora,  Avith  exceedingly  rich  and  large  floAvers.  Of  the 
ormer  Ave  could  not  but  note  the  excellence  of  D.  nobile  nobihu.s, 
rassinode,  Cybele,  “  sulphurcum.”  nobile  V  eatti  primuhnum 
nd  Wardianum.  They  also  staged  Miltonia  Roezli,  Lselia 
ongheana,  Tricopilia  suavis,  and  Odontoglossum  Ander- 
Diiianum. 
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M.  Otto  Beyroclt,  Orchid  grower,  Marieiifelde,  Berlin, 
staged  a  number  of  hybrid  Odontoglossunis,  one  of  whicli  received 
an  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson  (grower,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam,  Northumberland,  was  repre.siented 
by  a  group  of  very  freely  flowered  Phaius,  one  plant  of  which 
bore  thirteen  handsome  inflorescence.s.  The  vigour,  cleaidiness, 
and  floriferousness  of  the  i)lant.s  could  hardly  have  been  bettered, 
and  to  bring  such  a  commendable  group  .so  far  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  Mr.  Cookson,  and  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  great 
enthusiasm. 

Messr.s.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  staged 
a  miscellaneous  group,  comprising  Dendrobiums,  Laelias, 
Catticyas,  Ac. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  Weston- 
birt.  Tetbnry,  Clos.,  was  also  well  represented,  and  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart.,  amongst  others,  contributed  to  the  display. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Yv^.  F. 
Ware,  R.  S.vdtnham,  J.  Pope,  W.  H.  de  Graaff,  G.  Reuthe, 
A.  R.  Goodwin,  Geo.  Titheridge,  C.  H.  Curtis,  E.  Willmott,  J. 
Walker,  W.  Poupart,  P.  R.  Barr,  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  J.  D. 
Pearson,  S.  E.  Bowring,  and  G.  Engleheart. 

Messr.5.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  arranged  a  pretty 
exhibit  of  Narcissi  chiefly  in  a  cut  state  arranged  in  moss.  The 
varieties  Avenir,  Duke  of  Biedford,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Monarch, 
and  Peter  Barr  wore  the  best  of  the  large  forms.  The  smaller 
types  being  represented  by  Wm.  Goldring,  Gloria  Mundi,  C.  J. 
Backhouse,  Almira,  and  a  few  of  the  incomparabilis  forms. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Yv^are,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  arranged  a  bank  of 
Daffodils.  The  chief  forms  were  Emperor,  very  fine;  Rugilobus, 
Sir  Watkin,  Horsefieldi,  Leedsi,  Lucifer,  Princess  Mary,  Pri.s- 
cilla,  Montanus,  and  bicolor  grande.  The  blooms  were  large, 
although  somewhat  weather  stained  in  some  in.stances. 

Ireland  was  repre-sented  by  an  effective  group  of  Daffodils 
arranged  by  Mis.s  F.  W.  Ctirrey.  The  Warren  Gardens,  Lismore. 
The  exhibits  was  large  and  well  arranged,  all  the  blooms  being 
fresh  and  well  developed.  Some  of  the  best  forms  were  King 
Alfred,  a  fine  yellow  trumpet,  General  Gordon,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
albicans,  Marchionrss  of  Lome,  Bishop  Mann,  Countess  of 
Annerley,  Horsefieldi.  and  Henry  Irving.  The  exhibit 
deserveclly  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 


The  competition  for  120  pots  of  Hyacinths  only  bi'ought  out 
two  competitors.  Messrs.  Guldcmond  and  Son,  Lisse,  Holland, 
were  easily  first  with  good  heads  that  were  doubtless  bright 
and  fresh  a  week  ago,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  certainly 
past  their  best,  the  majority  of  the  spikes  were  declining  some¬ 
what  I’apidly.  The  formal  .style  of  exhibiting  did  not  commend 
itself  to  our  ideas  of  a  display.  The  chief  varieties  were  Lord 
Salisbury.  Marqui.s  of  Lome,  Cavaignac,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Gounod,  L.  incomparabile.  King  of  Reds,  Orange  Wilhelmina, 
King  of  Yellows,  Grand  Maitre,  and  Potgieter.  Messrs.  W. 
Cutlrush  and  Son,  Highgate,  were  awarded  third.  Although 
their  spikes  were  smaller  in  every  way,  they  were  much  fresher 
than  the  first  prize  winners,  and  certainly  more  tastefully 
arranged  according  to  our  ideas. 

Tulips.—  In  the  class  for  100  pots  of  fifty  varieties,  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son  were  the  only  exhibitors  and  were 
awarded  the  first  iirize  for  a  meritorious  display.  A  few  of  the 
best  were  Roi  Pepin,  Yermilion  Brilliant,  Joost  van  Yondel, 
Yellow  Prince,  Rose  Luisante,  \’an  der  Neer,  Tournesol  in 
variety,  Lucretia  and  Le  Blason. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  \Y.  Marshall,  Es((.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
(I  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  R.  Dean.  J.  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
J.  Jennings.  J.  Hudson,  A.  Perry,  W.  Howe,  J.  A.  Nix.  C.  R. 
Fielder,  C.  Jefferies,  R.  M.  Wallace,  E.  T.  Cook,  Geo.  Gordon, 
Chas.  1*1.  Shea,  Yv".  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James, 
C'has.  Blick,  Harry  Turner,  Geo.  Paid,  J.  W.  Barr,  and  R.  (,'. 
Notcutt. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  again 
arranged  a  large  group  of  forced  shrubs  and  Acers.  The  stan¬ 
dards  were  Lilacs  in  variety,  Ribes  in  variet.v.  Genista  alba 
praecox,  and  Laburnums,  all  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Mas.ses 
of  the  double  white  Lilac  Madame  Lemoine,  the  single  white 
Marie  Legraye,  and  Azalea  mollis  Anthony  Koster,  werei  charm¬ 
ing.  The  rest  of  the  group  was  composed  of  Azalea  molli.s  in 
variety,  all  beautifullj'  fresh  and  bright.  Yiburnum  Opulus, 
Acers  in  great  variety,  with  a  few  Palms  and  Ferns,  the  whole 
forming  a  pleasing  combination. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbu.sh  and  Son,  Highgate.  also  contributed  a 
large  .semicircular  group  of  forced  shrubs,  edged  with  bunches 
of  beautiful  Carnations,  which  were  certainly  deserving  of  a 
much  better  position.  Notable  amongst  the  shrubs  were  fine 
specimens  of  Magnolia  amabile,  Cytisus  purpurea,  pendula.  Lilacs 
in  great  varietv.  Laburnums  and  scarlet  Thorns.  The  Carnations 
included  Sir  Hector  Macdonald,  Lady  de  Ramsav,  Mrs.  Brooks, 
Y>  bite’s  Scarlet.  General  IMaceo,  and  Yi'^count  Kitchener. 

From  IMe'Srs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Br.  di  Hill  Park,  came  a 


choice  collection  of  Montan  Pseonies  in  pots,  forming  a  pleasing 
change  to  the  rest  of  the  exhibits.  The  exhibit  also  contalnecl 
some  good  standard  plant's  of  Acacia  verticillata,  A.  armata,  A. 
Drummondi,  also  nice  plants  of  Genista  Andreanus  with  a  few 
pretty  plants  of  Azalea  indica. 

The  .stellate  Cinerarias  were  worthily  represented  by  a  nice 
bank  from  Messr.'.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The  plants 
were  rather  tall  in  habit,  but  the  strain  was  excellent,  and  the 
plants  mo.st  floriferous. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  represented  by  a 
choice  grouii  of  foliage  plants,  largely  composed  of  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  and  Crotons.  The  Dracaenas  were  beautifully  coloured, 
as  were  also  the  Crotons.  Ferns  and  Begonia  Rex  in  variety 
made  a  good  front  to  the  exhibit. 

A  charming  grouii  of  plants  was  that  .staged  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Tapper  Edmonton,  which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  Clematises 
arranged  in  bold  clumps.  Gardenias  well  flowered,  and  as  healthy 
as  could  be  desired,  Boronia  hetercphylla,  with  its  delightful  per¬ 
fume  and  bright  rosy  flowers,  well-coloured  Dracaenas  and 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  in  fine  form.  Particularly  noticeable  was 
a  small  group  of  Pteris  serrulata  coinpacta  in  capital  condition, 
the  whole  being  well  arranged  with  small  Ferns  and  Panicum 
variegatum.  C’onifers  are  not  too  often  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  firm  from  St.  Albans*,  Herts,  staged  a 
large  quantity  of  Retinospora  Sanderi,  a.  charming  glaucous  form 
of  pretty  dwarf  habit. 

IVIr.  H.  C.  Pulliam,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Elsenham,  Essex, 
brought  a  small  exhibit  of  alpine  plants,  arranged  with  a  few 
pieces  of  sand.'-tone  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  anything  but  an  arti.stic 
manner,  the  subjects  most  conspicuous  being  Primula  denticu- 
lata,  Erica  carnea.  Saxifrages  altis.sima,  S.  Whitlavi,  and  S. 
oppositifolia. 

Messrs.  J.  C’heal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  .staged  a  small  exhibit  of 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  with  a  few  choice  Conifers.  The 
Primulas  being  particularly  attractive,  and  included  P.  denticu- 
lata,  P.  rosea,  P.  Sieboldi,  and  P.  cashmeriana,  with  Gentiana 
acaulis,  hardy  Cyclamen,  and  Arabis  lucida  variegata. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  arranged  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  bank  of  hardy  flowers,  arranged  in  pans  with  plenty  of  moss. 
The  Primulas  were  unusually  good,  and  included  well-flowered 
plants  of  the  Sieboldi  type,  namely,  Harry  Leigh  (mauve),  and 
Miss  N.  Barnard  (bright  rose).  Anemone  blanda  was  also  in  ex- 
c?llent  form.  Hardy  Cyclamen  and  Aubrietias  were  also  attrac¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  E.  Rogers,  gardener  to  O.  O.  \Yrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall, 
Bury,  staged  some  cut  scapes  of  Clivias,  arranged  with  their  own 
foliage;  also  plants  in  pots.  The  heads  were  large  and  of  good 
bright  colours. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  had  a  table  of  forced 
.shrubs.  Orchids,  and  Lily  of  the  Yalley.  The  Guelder  Roses  were 
excellent,  and  the  Lilacs  in  good  varietj’.  The  Lily  of  the  Yalley 
in  pots  forming  the  edging  had  a  capital  effect. 

Me.ssrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks,  Su.s.sex,  had  a  small 
but  unique  display  of  .Acacia  diffusa,  Boronia  megastigma,  Gene- 
tyllis  fuchsioides,  and  Tetratheca  ericoides,  with  its  lavender  or 
mauve  flowers.  This  hardwooded  plant  is  .seldom  met  with  now. 
but,  as  .staged  on  this  occasion,  it  was  simply  splendid. 

A  small  group  of  Cyclamen,  in  Sin  pots,  came  from  Mr. 
Murrells,  gardener  to  Colonel  Rogers,  Franklands,  Burgess  Hill. 
They  were  enormous  plants,  carrying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
flowers  on  each  plant,  while  the  foliage  and  individual  flowers  left 
little  to  be  desired. 

Primroses  v  ere  represented  by  a  small  but  choice  collection 
from  the  Misse.s  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  who*  had  Mis.s  Massee, 
Sanguinea,  Double  Sulphur,  Double  Mauve.  Double  White,  Jack 
in  the  Green,  and  some  others — an  Interesting  display. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  AA^ells,  staged  a  small 
but  pretty  group  cf  Acers  and  Rondeletia  cordata.  The  Acers 
included  A.  palmatum  dis'^ectum  variegatum,  A.  japcnicum 
aureum,  A.  palmatum  reticulatum.  and  A.  palmatum  atro-pur- 
pureum  tunbridgensis. 

A  pretty  group  of  Azalea  mollis  and  forced  Lilacs  came  from 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son.  Fpper  Holloway,  together  with 
variegated  Acers  and  Ferns.  It  is  a  pity  to  introduce*  Hippeas- 
trums  into  such  a  group,  for  thej-  are  certainly  quite  out  of  place 
in  colouring  and  character. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colches¬ 
ter,  arranged  a  group  of  their  new  seedling  climbing  Rose,  Blush 
Rambler,  a  free-flowering  Rose  of  medium  size,  single,  of  a 
pleasing  pink  .shade,  a  variety  that  looks  most  promising. 

A  charming  group  of  hardy  plants  was  .staged  by  Mr.  Beale, 
gardener  to  E.  A.  Hambro’,  Esep,  Hayes  Place,  Kent.  Primroses 
were  in  .strong  force.  Anemones  apennina  and  fulgens,  Primulas 
nivalis,  japonica,  dousiana  ro.sea,  and  verticillata  were  excellent 
A  few  Daffodils  with  Fritillarias  askhabadensis  and  aurea  were 
striking.  The  Saxifragas  were  also  mOiSt  intere.sting.  An 
exhibit  of  hardy  plants  wa«  staged  in  capital  style  by  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  P^x  Hill  Nursery,  Keston.  Narci.ssi  were  predominant 
in  good  variety,  while  the  hardy  herbaceous  subjects  were  well 
staged,  and  a  great  variety  arranged.  Mr.  R.  Anker,  -74,  George 
Street,  Baker  Street,  again  staged  a  small  collect'.on  of  Cacti. 
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inchicling  a  quantity  of  hardy  Opuntias  in  miniature  cases  and 
frames.  These  will  become  a  popular  craze. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Box,  West  Wickham,  staged  a  nice  collection  of 
rock  plants,  many  grovring  in  boxes  that  have  been  established  for 
twelve  months.  To  lovers  of  the  particidar  plants  there  are  much 
in  this  exhibit  to  interest  those  concerned. 

A  grand  exhibit  of  Boses  was  staged  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  majority  cut  with  long  stems,  while  others  were 
aiTanged  in  the  orthodox  manner  in  boxes.  The  colours  were 
simply  glorious,  for  the  season,  and  many  of  the  blooms  would  not 
disgrace  a  show  board  in  July.  A  box  of  twenty-four  blooms  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  were  superb,  and  specimen  blooms  with  long 
stems,  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Captain  Hayward,  La  France,,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  and  Bridesmaid  were  much  admired  by  the  visitors. 

On  this  occasion  Alessrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  were  represented  by  a  fine  strain  of  Cineraria  stellata  of 
good  dwarf  habit,  a  few  plants  of  the  new  Jasminuiu  primulinum, 
which  was  desci’ibed  after  the  last  meeting;  a  gi’oup  of  Hhodo^- 
dendron  Veitchianum  in  full  flower,  and  Primula  Kewensis  still 
carrying  a  wealth  of  its  yellow  flowers. 

Mr.  R.  Fielding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Burns,  North  Minims 
Park,  Hatfield,  staged  a  table  of  Carnation  America,  and  although 
the  plants  were  not  carrying  many  flowers  they  were  individually 
good  if  judged  on  the  American  lines. 

From  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  came 
an  exhibit  of  Tea  Roses  and  St.  Bridget  Anemones.  The  former 
were  represented  by  plants  in  pots  and  cut  blooms.  The  chief 
varieties  were  Helen  Guillot,  Edward  Deshays,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting,  Lady  Battersea,  and  others.  The  Anemones  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine,  from  the  open  air,  and  were  represented  by  a  large 
variety  of  colours. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  gardener  to  F.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  CWmbe  House, 
Croydon,  exhibited  a  small  table  of  Primula  obconica,  with 
Adiantuins  and  Asparagus  for  groundwork.  The  type  is  very 
much  better  than  the  olcl  P.  obconica,  being  much  larger  and  more 
white  in  colouring.  Some  plants  almost  bordered  on  the  size  of 
P.  sinensis. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nurserj'  were  represented  by  a 
pretty  and  effective  display  of  hardy  flowers,  the  xVnemones  being 
most  effective. 

Medals. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora,  for  group  of  Orchids, 
to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Wjdam.  Silver  Flora,  for  groipis  of 
Orchids,  to  Captain  Holford,  Tetbury ;  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chel¬ 
tenham.;  A.  H.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill.  Silver  Banksian,  for  group 
of  Orchids,  to  Otto  Beyrodt,  Berlin. 

Narcissus  Committee. — Sih^er  Flora,  for  group  of  Narcissi  and 
Tulips,  to  Barr  and  Sons;  for  Narcissi,  to  Misses  Currey,  Lis- 
more.  Silver  Blanksian.  for  the  same,  to  Messrs.  T.  S.'  Ware 
(1902),  Limited;  and  to  Mr.  G.  Reuthe  for  another  group. 

Floral  Committee. — Gold  Medal  for  group  of  Roses  to  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  The  Nurseries,  Canterbury.  Silver-gilt  Banksian  for 
forced  shrubs  to  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Ctithbert  and  Son,  South- 
gate,  N.  Silver  Floras  for  Cinerarias,  &c.,  to^  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea;  flowering  and  foliage  iilants,  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Upper  Edmonton ;  Carnation  America,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Burn, 
Hatfield;  hardy  plants,  E.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  Hayes;  Clycamens, 
Colonel  Rogers,  Burges.s  Hill.  Silver  Banksians  for  Clivias  to 
C.  C.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bury;  forced  flowering  shrabs,  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  ^ns,  Highga.te  ;  hardy  flowers,  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester;  and  G.  Jackman,  Woking. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Anemone  Hepatica  alba  plena  (Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H.). — .4  true 
double  white,  the  flowers  slightly  scalloped  in  the  centre,  very  pretty 
and  star-like  in  general  appearance.  First-class  Certificate. 

Apple,  Rowe's  Edward  VII.  (W.  B.  Rowe  and  Son). — A  fine,  round, 
smootli,  golden-skinned  Apjile  of  first  size.  It  is  from  a  cross  between 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Golden  Noble,  and  is  said  to  be  a  great  and 
regular  bearer,  and  is  excellent  for  dessert  and  cooking.  It  is  very 
solid,  and  keeps  well  till  mid-.June.  From  Barbourne  Nurseries, 
Worcester. 

Doronia  meijaslif/ma  anrea  (Messrs.  Balehin,  Hassocks. — A  pretty 
golden  form  of  this  sweetly  scented  Ericaceous  plant.  Award  of 
Merit. 

Cymhidium  ehurno-Lowi,  var.  concolor  (Capt.  Holford). — The  flower 
is  very  large,  of  good  substance,  and  having  long  sepals.  The  colour 
is  pale  tea-greenish,  and  the  lip.  which  is  finely  turned  doAvn  in  front, 
is  deeper.  There  were  six  flowers  on  the  raceme.  First-class 
Certificate. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  plant  of  Cymbidium  eburno-Lowi 
was  awarded  to  M.  L.  Fournier,  France. 

Cymbidium  x  Lowgriniim  (R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.). — A  hybrid  from 
C.  tigrinum  and  C.  Lowianum.  The  lip  is  very  shoAvy,  a  bright  decided 
crimson  at  the  tip,  and  Avhitish  otherAA'ise.  The  segments,  sepals  and 
petals  are  narrow  and  of  a  deep  bronzy  shade.  The  floAvers  are 
small.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Incarvillea  grandiflora  (.Jackman  and  Son). — A  distinct  species, 
and,  as  shoAvn  in  a  pot  here,  did  not  seem  robust,  though  free- 
floAvering.  The  floAvers  are  like  those  of  an  old-fashioned  Gloxinia, 
large  in  size  and  coloured  a  deep  purple  maroon  Avith  Avhite  lines  in 
throat.  The  moderate-sized  leaves  are  j)innate.  AAvard  of  Merit. 
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Narcissus  Fireligit  (Mrs.  Backhouse). — Not  to  be  found.  An 
AAvard  of  Merit  Avas  given. 

Narcissus  Leedsi  Janet  Image  (Barr  and  Sons). — .4  distinctiA'e 
floAver  of  the  Leedsi  type.  The  open  cup  is  deep  sulphury  yclloAv 
and  the  perianth  segments  are  pale  ivory.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Mohican  (Mrs.  Backhouse). — This  avc  hod  a  fruitless 
search  for.  An  AAA’ard  of  Merit  Avas  giA’en. 

Odontoglossnm  Adriance,  var.  Cohbianum  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.).-  The 
great  merit  here  is  the  intensely  rich  colour  and  stout  segments.  The 
fioAver  is  of  even  form,  the  lips  incurving,  and  the  edges  Avavy.  The 
colour  is  mahogany-red  from  the  tips  to  nearly  the  base.  Jfiie  base  of 
each  segment  is  creamy  and  siiotted  Avith  the  red  colour.  AAvard  of 
Merit. 

Phaius  X  Cooksoni. — A  Cultural  Commendation  Avas  aAA'arded  for 
a  plant  cai-rying  tliirteen  spikes  from  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Sir.  H.  J.  Chapman). 

Phaius  X  Harold  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — Parentage : 
P.  Sanderianus  and  P.  Normani.  A  very  handsome  floAver  Avith  large 
lip,  maroon-purple  in  colour,  lined  Avith  gold  ;  the  petals  and  sepals  are 
of  a  light  shade.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Shropshire  Horiicnltural. 

The  annual  meeting  in  connection  Avitli  the  Shropshire  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  Ai  as  recently  held  at  the  Music  Hall,  ShrcAvsbury. 
The  hon.  secretaries  presented  the  annual  report,  shoAving  at  the 
August  .shoAv  a  record  attendance  of  A’isitor.s,  a.s  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  £5,001  15s,  5d.,  being  £254  19s,  4d,  in  excess  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  Avhich,  up  to  that  date,  Avas  the  society’s  largest 
income,  viz,,  £4,740  16s,  Id,  It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of  the 
committee  that  the  society’s  total  returns  should  reach  £5,000. 
Mr.  ^^ine  (treasurer)  presented  the  statement  of  accounts,  Avhich 
shoAved  that  the  profit  on  the  summer  shoAV  Avas  £873  18s.,  Avhile 
the  total  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to  upAA’ards  of  £1,000,  com¬ 
pared  Avith  £827  10s.  3d.  the  previous  year.  During  the  past 
year  the  society  A'oted  from  their  funds  .several  large  sums,  in¬ 
cluding  £300  for  the  laying-out  of  the  Abbey  Public  Gardens. 
They  also  expended  £184  8s.  7d.  in  the  improvement  of  the  river 
banks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quarry,  making  the  total  Avhich  the 
.society  has  expended  for  this  one  purpose  £1,500.  Since  1878 
the  .society  has  voted  to  Axarious  deserving  objects  no  le.ss  than 
£0,953.  The  mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  congratulated  the  members  of  the  society  on  its 
continued  prosperity.  He  remarked  that  it  ivas  very  creditable 
to  the  raihvay  authorities  that,  iiotAvithstanding  the  enormous 
traffic,  there  liad  been  but  one  accident  during  the  tAventy-eight 
years  the  .show  had  been  held.  Mr.  G.  M.  Salt  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  Avas  carried. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Avas  held  at  Warburton  Hotel,  on 
Saturday,  March  7,  a  good  attendance  of  members,  under  the 
pre.sidency  of  Dr.  J.  Groves,  being  present.  The  essayist  for  the 
eA'ening  Avas  Mr.  H.  Eves,  of  Northcourt  Gardens,  Thor\A'ell,  Isle 
of  Wight,  AA'ho  read  a  valuable  and  practical  paper  on  “Summer 
Bedding.”  His  remarks  first  treated  on  the  .situation,- manuring, 
and  preparation  of  beds  and  borders  for  their  future  occupants; 
also  on  methods  of  propagation,  and  the  habits  of  many  suitable 
subjects.  Mr.  Eves  con,sidered  the  blending  of  all  forms  of  bed¬ 
ding  as  found  in  London  parks,  to  be  an  ideal  system.  In  the 
.succeeding  discussion,  in  Avhich  many  members  engaged,  it  AA'as 
thought  that  many  gardens  did  not  offer  sufficient  scope  and 
facilities  to  give  an  impo.sing  effect  in  following  these  examples, 
for  in  order  to  maintain  the  brilliancy  and  effect ivene.ss  of  many 
of  the  beds  they  have  to  be  constantly  refilled  from  the  green¬ 
house  Avith  fresh  subjects;  a  large  staff  of  men  also  is  employed. 
An  expression  of  regret  A\  as  giv’en  that  sub-tropical  bedding  Avas 
not  more  extensively  adopted  in  public  gardens  at  seaside  resorts, 
and  that  the  hardy  Fuch.sias  and  Veronicas  Avere  fa.st  disappear¬ 
ing.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Ava.s  accorded  to  Mr.  Eves  for  liis 
much-appreciated  paper,  and  also  for  an  exhibit  of  fine  La  France 
\"iolets ;  and  to  Mr.  Sheath  for  a  Avell-groAvn  plant  of  Primula 
obconica  grandiflora.  The  next  meeting  Avill  be  held  on  April  4. 
Avhen  Mr.  G.  Brett,  of  the  Mount  Gardens,  Yarmouth,  A\ill  read 
a  paper  on  hardy  border  plants.  It  has  been  arranged  to  liold 
a  SAveet  Pea  sIioav  in  July,  Avhen  certificates  and  aAvards  of  merit 
will  be  given  to  .succes.sful  competitors,  and  for  other  meritorious 
exliibits  of  any  subjects. 

The  committee  desire  to  expres.s  their  regret  at  the  loss  the 
association  sustains  by  the  preferment  of  the  Rev.  Kniglit-Smith 
to  a  living  in  Hampshire.  The  reverend  gentleman.  Avho  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  our  society  since  its  re-formation,  has 
kindly  promised  to  road  a  paper  on  the  “  Culture  of  Siveet  Peas  ”• 
(of  Avhich  he  is  a  Avell-known  raiser,  groAver,  and  exhibitor)  on  the 
occa.sion  of  our  shoAV.  He  Avill  carry'  Avith  him  the  sincere  congra¬ 
tulations  and  best  Avi.shes  of  the  association  on  his  appointment, 
and  for  his  oAvn  and  his  family’s  future  happiness  and  prosperity 
in  his  ncAA’  spliere  of  labour. 
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Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  recently  held  in 
the  Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  the  newly-apiJointed  president, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran,  taking  the  chair.  In  concluding  his  address, 
the  chairman  expressed  the  hope  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
newly-appointed  and  most  suitable  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Muir,  the 
association  ought  this  year  to  make  a  record.  The  exhibits  were 
bright,  varied,  and  of  a  more  than  average  character,  Mr.  A. 
Dodd  distinguishing  himself  by  taking  the  prize  for  finest  Orchid 
bloom  Cattleya  Trianse,  best  Orchid  with  a  handso-me  Dendro- 
biiiin  Wardianum,  and  for  the  best  collection  of  cut  blooms,  which 
comprised  Coelogynes,  Deudrobes,  Cattleyas,  &c.  Mrs.  McGregor 
had  the  leading  Daffodils,  and  Mr.  Hitchmough  spring-flowering 
bulbs  in  variety.  Other  notables  were  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mrs. 
Thomas.  The  next  meeting  (in  addition  to  the  exhibit.s)  will  be 
devoted  to  questions.  Several  new  members  were  proposed,  and 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  evening. — R.  P.  R. 

Kewpori  (Mon.)  Gardeners:  “Annuals.” 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  on  the 
llth  inst.,  when  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Williams,  Esq., 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Annuals.”  Mr.  Jones  advocated 
a  much  extended  use  of  annuals  for  bedding  and  in  clumps  round 
shrubbery  borders.  The  ground  for  them  should  be  manured  with 
a  good  quantity  of  w’ell-rotted  material,  and  be  deeply  dug  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  being  required  for  planting.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  early  in  April  in  pans  or  boxes,  placed 
in  a  franie  or  on  a  slight  hotbed,  keeping  in  darkness  until  germi¬ 
nation  commences,  Avhen  light  and  air  should  be  given.  When 
•strong  enough,  prick  out  into  other  boxes,  or  on  a  bed  of  good  soil 
in  a  frame,  and  when  well-established  give  plenty  of  air,  and  keep 
them  near  the  glass  to  promote  a  strong  and  sturdy  growth. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  they  should  be  planted  out,  taking  them 
up  with  good  balls  of  soil,  and  the  results  would  quite  a.stonish 
those  who  only  gi-ow  their  anntials  without  any  preparation  of 
the  soil.  A  brisk  discussion  followed,  which  was  taken  part  in 
by  Me.ssrs.  Kenward,  Daniels,  Wiggins,  Duff,  Woodward,  Bale, 
Reece,  and  Powell.  Mr.  Jones  was  accorded  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  able  paper. — J.  Pegler. 

Reading  Gardeners’. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  two  subjects  were  arranged  for  discus¬ 
sion,  viz..  Cineraria  stellata  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  introduced 
respectively  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cretchley,  of  the  Gardens,  The  Honeys, 
Iwyford,  and  Mr.  R.  Bassil,  of  Reading.  Although  the  papers  in 
each  case  were  short,  yet  the  discussion  wdiich  followed  wa.s 
exceedingly  interesting  and  brought  out  many  profitable  points; 
those  taking  part  were  tjie  Pi’esident,  and  Me.ssrs.  Powell,  Lever, 
lunbridge,  Oownsend,  Neve,  Wricks,  E.  J.  Dore,  Hinton,  Wilson, 
Cox,  Judd,  Burfitt,  and  W".  F.  Dore.  A  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  splendid  exhibits  made  by  the  following  members  — 
Honorary  :  Mr.  W.  Towmsend,  The  Gardens,  Sandhunsti  Lodge, 
four  .splendid  plants,  with  highly  coloured  flowers  of  Dendrobium 
nobile;  Mr.  T.  Butcher,  the  Gardens,  Greenbank,  Reading,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Coelogyne  cristata.  For  the  Association’s 
Certificate:  Mr.  Cretchley  a  group  of  Cineraria  stellata;  Mr.  G. 
Wicks,  the  Gardens,  Broad  Oak,  Reading,  a  group  of  flowering 
bulbs;  and  Mr.  F.  Alexander,  the  Gardens,  St.  Mary’s  Hill, 
Reading,  a  well-flowered  Dendrobium  nobile.  A  certificate  was 
awarded  in  each  case.  Several  new  members  were  elected. 

Highgate  Chrysanthemum. 

The  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  the  llth  inst.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  (Mr. 
C.  F.  Cory-W  right,  J.P.,  D.L.)  presiding,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  The  annual  report  and  financial  state¬ 
ment  were  submitted,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
last  exhibition  of  the  .society,  which  was  held  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  was  a  great  horticultural  succe.ss,  and  was 
patronised  by  a  larger  number  of  visitors  than  on  any  previous 
occa.sion.  The  receipts  for  the  year  show  a  great  increase  upon 
former  years,  especially  the  donations  towards  the  special  prize 
fund.  The  committee  have  arranged  for  their  exhibition  for  this 
year  to  again  take  place  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  November  4, 
5  and  6.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  that  he  was  very  glad  they  went  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  last 
year,  for  until  that  time  they  had  never  had  a  place  where  they 
could  do  justice  to  their  exhibits.  On  the  last  occasion  the 
public  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  society 
were  moving  to  the  Alexandra  Palace.  It  was  now  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and  the  public  would  look  for  and  expect  it  there 
^bumn,  and  the  gate  takings  would  be  much  larger.  Mr. 
J.  McKerchar  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
caiTied  unanimously.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  tlie  re¬ 
tiring  president  (Lord  Mansfield),  the  officers,  committee,  and 
auditors.  Hie  election  of  oflicers  for  1903  then  took  place.  Mr. 


T.  Bevan  proposed  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Cory-Wright,  J.P.,  D.L., 
should  be  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  McKerchar 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The 
treasurer  (Mr.  J.  McKerchar),  secretary  (Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce),  and 
auditors  (Messrs.  Atkins  and  Smyth)  were  re-elected.  In  re¬ 
turning  thanks,  Mr.  Boyce  said  that  the  society’s  show  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  would  be  the  great  show  of  the  year  there. 
The  following  were  elected  to  seiwe  on  the  committee ; — Messrs. 
Turk,  Webber,  North,  Witty,  Bevan,  Saunders,  Panned,  Blanch, 
Bone,  Taylor,  Trenery,  Marriott,  Bittern,  Rand,  Sedgwick, 
Bignell,  Ransom,  and  Antrobus.  The  meeting  clo,sed  with  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  .society  an  interesting  essay 
was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Cook  on  “  Roses,”  in  which  the  cultiva¬ 
tion,  pruning,  budding,  Ac.,  was  ably  dealt  with.  A  list  of  best 
varieties  ivas  also  .submitted,  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
was  an  exhau.stive  one,  in  which  Mes.srs.  Artindale,  Brewer,  Mars- 
den,  Willingale,  Watson,  and  others  took  part.  A  vote  of  thanks, 
moved  by  Mr.  Lewendon  (secretary),  was  heartily  accorded.  In¬ 
creased  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  society,  and  the  programme 
arranged  for  the  year  is  an  interesting  one.  At  the  next  meeting 
the  exhibit  will  be  plants  in  bloom,  and  a  good  competition  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

Royal  Botauic. 

Indignation  was  expres.sed  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  the 
14th  inst.,  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  John  Hutton,  and  Sir  W'il- 
liam  Collins,  among  others,  at  the  recent  “uncalled-for  attack” 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  At  thei  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  February  10  Sir  Trevor  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  they  could  not  combine  with  the  Botanic  owing  to 
the  large  debt  with  which  that  society  was  burdened.  Mr.  Pem¬ 
broke  Stephens,  K.C.,  who  presided,  said  the  matter  had  arisen 
out  of  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Lister  on  their  behalf,  offering  the 
u.se  of  their  beautiful  gardens  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  this  was  the  reply.  No  one  had  ever 
breathed  the  idea  of  amalgamation  between  the  two  societies. 
The  Botanic  had  been  put  to  great  expense  in  laying  out  their 
gardens,  but  their  debt  had  never  been  repudiated,  some  of  the 
Fellows  had  voluntarily  increased  their  sub.scriptions,  and  they 
could  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  face  of  everybody,  including  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

In  answer  to  the  charges  made  by  the  above-named  speakers, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Sir  Trevmr 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  on  March  18,  wrote  a  letter  to  “The  Times,” 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  correspondencei  between  the  re.spec- 
tiv  societies,  and  states  his  personal  convictions  in  regard  to 
other  points  brought  forward.  He  has  had  a  reply  since. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institntion. 

Liverpool  gardeners  and  their  friends  assemhied  in  extra  large 
numbers  at  the  “  smoker  ”  held  on  Friday  last  at  the  Bear’s  Paw 
Re.staurant.  Regret  was  felt  when  it  liecame  known  that  the 
Lord  Mayor,  W.  Watson-Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  could  not,  as 
promised,  take  the  chair  owing  to  pressure  of  very  important 
business,  but  the  popular  and  genial  Professor  of  Botany  at 
University  College,  R.  G.  Harvey  Gibson,  Esq.,  came  forward  to 
fill  the  breach,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  hard-working  chair¬ 
man  and  treasurer,  Messrs.  C.  A.  Young  and  A.  J.  Crippin,  also 
by  the  en-thusiastic  secretary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Waterman,  and  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Ker,  H.  Herbert,  H.  Middlehunst,  A.  W.  Ker,  W.  Webster, 
J.  Wilson  Rowlands,  and  all  the  leaders  of  horticulture  in  the 
district.  The  secretary  read  the  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the 
last  meeting,  which  was  considered,  for  a  first  attempt,  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  he  hoped  for  a  continuance  of  the  supijort  on  the 
present  occasion.  Professor  Gibson,  in  his  persuasive  style,  briefly 
brought  home  the  benefits  of  the  imstitution,  speaking  of  its 
claims  with  much  distinction,  and  reminding  those  present  that 
if  they  needed  2iot  its  help  themselves  there  were  others  less 
fortunate,  and  the.se  deserved  support.  Mr.  R.  S.  Ker  forcibly 
said  that  a  great  object  might  be  attained  if  gardeners  of  every 
degree  would  only  make  the  imstitution  more  known  among.st 
their  employers.  The  two  .speeches  (which  covered  all  the  points 
which  could  well  be  brought  forward)  were  briefly  expressed,  and 
so  enabled  the  capital  programme  of  music  to  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety.  The  programme  was  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Young,  son  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Amung.  of  the  Floral  Nursery,  West  Derby,  and  was 
considered  on  all  hands  to  be  smart  to  a  degree.  The  chairman, 
members  of  the  trade,  committee,  and  artistes  all  received  their 
meed  of  prai.se,  and  to  none  is  it  more  worthily  due  than  Mr. 
C.  A.  Young,  who  has  presided  most  faithfully  at  the  committee 
meetings  and  added  words  of  encouragement,  which,  when  the 
returns  are  made  out,  will  .show  more  than  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution. — R.  P.  R. 
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Plum,  Cox’s  Emperor. 


Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’. 

Tlie  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Shirley  and  District  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  vas  held 
on  Ivlonday  in  tlie  Parish  Room, 

Sliirlm'-  Tho  president  GMr. 

W.  F.  G.  Spranger,  J.P.)  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr.  E.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S. 

(chairman),  Mr.  J.  Jones  (vice- 
chairman),  Mr.  Geo.  Greenslado 
(hon.  treasurer),  Mr.  J.  Miles 
(hon.  secretary),  and  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  of  members.  Tlie  com¬ 
mittee  urged  the  members  to 
attend  the  meetings  regularly. 

Through  several  causes,  including 
the  Coronation  festivities,  an  out¬ 
ing  was  abandoned  during  the  past 
year,  but  the  committee  hoped  to 
he  able  to  arrange  for  one  during 
the  coming  summer.  The  com¬ 
mittee  thanked  the  subscribers  for 
their  liberality.  The  balance- 
sheet  showed  a  credit  of  £18  os  2cl. 
on  the  general  account,  and 
£3  2s.  4d.  on  the  Outing  Fund.  It 
was  hoped  that  each  individual 
member  would  take  a  deeper  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Society,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  introduce  for  discus¬ 
sion  some  question  which  might  bo 
of  importance  to  the  Society  and 
the  public  generally.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  thanked  those 
niembers  who  had  related  their  practical  exiierience  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  had  thus  added  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  monthly 
gatherings.  Mr.  Greenslade  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  seconded  the  motion, 
Avhich  was  spoken  to  by  the  president.  He  obserAmd  that  he 
thought  the  report  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  one  on  which 
the  officers  and  committee  ought  to  be  congratulated.  Advert¬ 
ing  to  the  technical  instruction  grants  which  the  Association 
had  received  from  the  County  Council,  Mr.  Spranger  said  that  the 
Association  had  not  applied  for  the  grant  the  previous  year,  not 
being  in  want  of  it,  and  the  grant  this  year  had  not  been  given, 
probably  through  that  circumstance.  He  had  already  taken 
steps  with  a  view  to  secure  the  grant  this  year,  and  if  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  desired  him  to  do  so,  would  do  all  he  could  further  to 
obtain  it.  TTie  president  was  unanimously  asked  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  grant  for  the  Association  this  year,  it  being 
remarked  thJt  the  grant  had  been  very  Tiseful  iii  enabling  the 
Association  to  obtain  outside  lecturers  experienced  in  the  garden¬ 
ing  profession.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  then  adopted. 
On  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en.suing  year,  Mr.  Spranger  was 
unanimously  re-elected  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Greenslade, 
■seconded  by  Mr.  Miles,  and  accepted  the  position,  thanking  the 
members  for  the  compliment.  The  vice-presidents  were  all  re¬ 
elected.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  was  re-elected  chaiimian  of  committee, 
and  Mr.  J.  Jones  vice-chairman.  Mr.  Greenslade  was  re-elected 
lion,  treasurer.  Mr.  Miles  was  unanimuosly  re-elected  hon. 
secretly,  recognition  being  made  of  the  faithful  and  able  manner 
in  Avhich  he  had  carried  out  the  duties  in  the  past.  Nineteen 
members  were! nominated  for  the  twelve  seats  on  the  committee, 
a  ballot  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  following : — Messrs. 
Wright,  Wilcox,  Vei'don,  Thorne,  Budd,  Tidridge,  E.  Ladhams, 
Haliett,  Mitchell,  Snelgrove,  and  Bushell.  Seven  new  members 
were  elected.  The  next  Lecture  will  be  given  on  April  20  by  Mr. 
Jno.  Macdonald,  Bisterne  Park  Gardens,  on  “Spring  Flowerinof 
Bulbs.”— J.  M. 

National  Auricnla  (Midland  Section). 

The  annual  report  and  schedule  of  prizes  of  this  Society,  of 
which  the  Rev.  T.  F.  D.  Horner,  V.M.H.,  is  president,  has' just 
been  issued,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  third  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  was  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  last  year,  was  the  most  successful  held  by  the 
Society.  The  exhibits  increased  threefold,  and  the  quality  of  the 
bloom  was  of  the  highe.st  order.  By  means  of  the  Society  a  great 
impetus  lias  been  given  to  Auricula  culture  in  the  Midlands. 
The  show  is  held  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  that  held  in 
London,  the  advantage  being  that  growers  so  far  north  as  the 
Rev.  T.  D.  Horner,  in  Ivirby  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lord, 
of  Todmorden,  can  be  found  in  competition  with  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  of  Great  Bookham,  and  other  southern  growers.  To 
this  show  la.st  year  Mr.  Horner  was  able  to  bring  some  of  his 
newest  productions  in  Auriculas,  and  especially  of  Selfs,  which 
took  the  highest  honours.  This  year  the  annual  exhibition  will 


take  place  on  April  30,  in  the  Temperance  Institute,  Gorporation 
Street,  Birmingham,  in  order  to  afford  better  opportunity  for  the 
dwellers  in  the  city  to  see  the  flowers.  The  .strong  protest  made 
last  year  against  the  laxity  in  insisting  upon  the  old  procedure 
in  exhibiting  Auriculas,  that  a  pin-eyed  flower — that  Ls,  a  long- 
styled  one.  in  which  the  iiistil  obtrudes  above  the  anthers — has 
borne  fruit,  and  disqualifleation  in  such  a  case  is  to  be  enforced  in 
the  future.  AVhether  disqualification  is  to  be  visited  upon  any 
pin-eyed  flowers  which  may  he  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
April  21  remains  to  be  seen.  Another  point  which  came  up  for 
discussion  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Section  of 
the  Society  was:  Should  Alpine  Auriculas  be  restricted  to  one 
stems  and  truss  onlv.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Show  varieties?  It  is 
the  present  intention  to  admit  a  plurality  of  trusses  at  the  show 
of  the  Southern  Section;  hut  at  Birmingham  a  kind  of  compro¬ 
mise  has  been  arrived  at,  as  while  there  is  to  be  no  restriction  as 
to  the  number  of  trus.ses  on  Alpines,  for  the  rule  states:  “The 
trusses  not  for  competition  mu.st  be  tied  down that  does 
not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  one  only  or  two  or  three  com¬ 
petitive  tnisses  may  be  left  on  the  plants.  The  old-fashionetl 
gold-laced  Polyanthi  are  also  recognised  in  the  schedide,  and 
there  is  also  a  class  for  a  group  of  any  kinds  of  Primulas  arranged 
in  a  basket  or  box,  which  is  not  to  exceed  3ft  in  diameter. 

Croydon  Horticultural. 

At  this  socict,v’s  rooms.  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  a  good  assembly  listened  to  a  well- 
delivered  paper  on  the  “  Cultivation  of  Cucumbers,”  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  A.  CL  Roffey,  a  grower  of  considerable  repute  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  inib- 
lish  an  essay  on  the  same  subject  more  need  not  be  said  now. 
A  very  hearty  and  unanimons  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
brought  an  enjoyable  two  hours  to  a  clo.'e.  Some  well-grown 
Orchids  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd,  Coombo 
House,  president  of  the  society. 


Plum,  Cox’s  Emperor. 


As  a  good,  general  Plum,  of  robust  growth  and  free  cropping 
qualities,  the  variety  we  here  illustrate  commends  itself.  The 
wood  is  stout  and  produced  plentifully,  the  foliage  is  thick  and 
leathery,  and  the  tree  is  suitable  for  all  garden  purposes,  doing 
best  on  walls.  The  fruits  are  very’  handsome,  round,  smooth,  of 
good  size,  firm,  and  dark  reddish-pnrple  in  colour.  It  forms  a 
good  exhibition  culinary  Plnni,  though  when  fully  riire  it  is  suit¬ 
able  for  dessert,  being  juicy  and  sweet.  It  is  generally  in  tise  the 
first  or  second  week  in  September,  till  the  end  of  the  month. 
Deiibigh  is  a  more  localised  name  for  the  variety,  and  is  not  often 
used.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken  at  Ote  Hall, 
in  Sussex. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  EAKLIEST  FORCED  IN  POTS.— The  caiics  started 
last  November  that  liavc  been  duly  attended  to  are  now  ripening 
the  Grape.s.  The  siipplie.s  of  nourishment  and  water  at  the  roots 
should  be  lessened  gradually,  so  as  to  give  a  check,  and  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  must  be  reduced,  yet  not  withholding  it  entirely. 
Maintain  a  temperature  of  bOdeg  to  Codeg  at  night  and  70deg  to 
75deg  by  day,  keeping  between  75deg  and  85deg  from  sun  heat, 
ventilating  freely  in  favourable  weather. 

EARLY  HOUSES. — In  the  house  started  early  in  December 
the  Grapes  are  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  colouring  .stage, 
and  should  be  ahorded  due  but  not  exce.ssive  .supplies  of  liquid 
nourishment.  A  light  mulching  of  .short  stable  manure  maintains 
an  even  moisture  in  the  border,  in  which,  however,  there  must  not 
be  any  deficiency,  as  it  is  important  that  the  Grapes  be  kept 
plump  and  the  foliage  healthy.  Excessive  moisture  at  the  routs, 
on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  undue  shanking.  Damir  the  paths 
and  border  at  closing  time  until  the  fruit  is  well  advanced  in 
colouring,  after  which  reduce  the  moisture  gradually,  and.  pro¬ 
vide  a  circulation  of  warm  air  bv  day  and  night.  This  is  u.sually 
all  that  is  required  in  most  cases  to  prevent  Madresfield  Court 
from  cracking  ;  it  is  also  an  excellent  preventive  of  spot,  the  ven¬ 
tilation  being  increa.sed  early  in  the  day. 

SliCt'ESSION  HOT  SES. — Disbud  when  the  best  shoots  for 
fruit  can  be  determined,  leaving  only  growths  for  which  there  is 
space  to  allow  the  foliage  full  exposure  to  light,  with  a 
margin  for  lateral  development.  Tie  down  the  shoots  before  their 
IKjints  reach  the  glass,  and  pinch  one  or  two  or  more  joints 
beyond  the-  fruit  when  the  leaf  at  the  stopping  joint  is  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny.  Stop  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  to  cne  after¬ 
wards  as  growth  advances,  or  allow  lateral  extension  where  there 
is  room,  but  only  on  that  condition.  Ventilate  early,  but  avoid 
lowering  the  temperature,  as  this  chills  and  produces  crumpled 
foliage  and  rust.  If  the  promise  is  good  for  fruit  afford  a  top- 
dres.sing  of  the  advertised  fertilisers,  either  watering  cn 
moderately  or  pointing  in  lightly,  but  avoid  saturating  the  soil, 
as  thi.s  does  not  forward  but  hinders  root  formation,  and  tends 
to  induce  grossness  and  shanking. 

YOUNG  \TNES. — Those  planted  last  j'ear  and  cut  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rafts  or  trellis  at  the  winter  pruning,  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  gentle  fire  heat,  so  as  to  allow  for  them  making  and 
conipletin^  a  good  growth.  The  laterals  must  have  their  points 
pinched  off  at  the  first  leaf  up  to  a  lieight  of  Oft  to  8ft.  The  result 
will  be  concentration  on  the  part  below  and  some  increase  of 
lateral  growths,  which  suppress  by  pinching  to  one  leaf  as  made, 
but  take  one  growth  forward  from  the  extremity  of  the  cane  as 
leader. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

PEAS.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Peas  above  ground  the  most 
important  matter  is  to  protect  the  seedlings  from  birds.  The 
protection  must  be  efficient,  and  should  con.sist  either  of  wire 
netting  arched  over  the  rows,  or  wire  guards  expre.'sly  manufac- 
e  purpose,  .so  as  to  completely  exclude  the  feathered 

tribe.  The  next  best  protection  is  black  cotton,  strands  of  which 
may  be  .stretched  tightly  over  the  rows.  Tanned  netting  will  alsjo 
angler,  laying  it  upon  wire  or  other  arches  to-  prevent  the 
material  resting  on  the  plants.  So  soon  as  possible  after  the  early 
Peas  liave  well  started  into  growth  and  forming  leaves  place 
sticks  to  thein.  For  the  dwarf  varieties  short  brushy  sticks  are 
a  great  help  m  shielding  the  growth  from  cold  winds,  and  for 
taller  varieties  early  sticking  affords  both  protection  and  .support 
after  the  .seedlings  have  grown  to  .such  a  size  that  birds  do  not 
at^ck  fheni-  Early  Peas  raised  in  boxes  or  on  turves  may,  if 

planted  out  now,  disturbing  the  roots  as 
little  as  po.ssible.  To  these  affix  short  sticks  immediately  the  rows 
are  finished  planting.  Longer  sticks  if  de.sirable  may  be  placed 
afterwards.  lurther  .s'owings  of  main-crop  varieties  should  be 
made.  Give  ample  room  between  the  rows  for  tall  varietie-s. 

planting  tomatoes. — A  light,  roomy  structure,  properly 
Leafed,  may  be  filled  with  good,  strong  plants  of  Tomatoes. 
Arrange  so  that  the  border  is  not  far  from  the  glass,  and  is  not 
too  deep  and  wide.  A  narrow  border  can  always  be  increased  in 
width,  and  top-dressings  for  the  roots  will  increase  the  depth  as 
required.  Place  the  plants  not  closer  together  than  1ft,  train¬ 
ing  each  to  a  single  stem  on  a  wire  under  the  roof.  In  some 
structures  pot-culture  may  be  more  convenient.  They  must  he 
.stood,  however,  where  the  plants  can  be  near  the  glass.  Train 
single  growths  to  wires  or  to  upright  stakes.  The  compost  may 


be  of  a  generous,  sub'^tantial  character,  consisting  of  turfy  loam 
four  parts,  rotted  manure  one  .part,  and  a  little  bonemeal  with 
wood  ashes  all  well  mixed  together.  Do  not  give  the  plants  too 
much  soil  at  first,  ju.st  enough  to  cover  and  surround  the  ball  of 
roots  and  soil  being  ample.  Make  firm.  A  temperature  of  50deg 
to  .^•'ideg  will  promote  a  healthv  .strong  growth,  affording  ven¬ 
tilation  freely. 

PARSNIPS. — For  ordinary  use  Parsnips  may  be  sown  in  drills 
1ft  asunder  and  lin  deep.  Drop  two  or  three  seeds  at  intervals 
of  9in  or  lOin,  eventually  removing  all  but  one.  For  larger  roots 
sow  the  .seeds  at  more  di.stant  intervals,  1ft  being  suitable.  The 
.soil must  be  deep  and  well  prepared,  working  in  manure  at  the 
bottom  rather  than  the  top.  Student  is  a  good  large  Parsnip, 
Tender  and  True  .‘■•mailer  in  size. 

CARROTS. — The  best  Carrots  for  main  crop  sowing  are  the 
Intermediate,  Altrincham,  and  Long  Red  Surrey.  Any  or  all  of 
the.se  may  be  sown  now.  Like  Parsnips,  Carrots  like  deep,  clean 
soil,  that  is,  .soil  free  from  manure  in  the  surface  spit.  The 
drills  may  be  drawn  1ft  apart  and  lin  deep.  Scatter  the  seed 
evenly  along  and  cover  lightly. 

ChVBBAGE. — The  provi.sion  of  Cabbage  for  summer  may  be 
secured  by  planting  now,  the<se  forming  a  good  succession  to  the 
spring  crop  now  rapidly  advancing.  The  latter  may  be  accelerated 
in  growth  by  frequent  hoeing  and  stirring  the  .soil.  Sprinkle  a 
light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows  as  a  stimulant 
to  growth. 

POTATOES. — Forward  the  planting  of  Potatoes  when  the 
■weather  permits  and  the  ground  is  workable.  In  well-pulverised 
ground  the  drills  may  be  drawn  with  a  hoe  4in  to  Gin  deep.  A 
little  superphosphate  may  be  used  along  the  drills  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  tubers.  The  minimum  distance  for  planting  the  tubers  is 
1ft  in  the  clrills,  the  latter  being  2ft  to  3ft  apart. 

LETTU^CE. — Thin  Lettuce  plants  in  the  rows  when  of  suffi¬ 
cient  .size  to  handle,  not  removing  to  the  full  distance  at  first, 
but  as  they  increase  in  size.  So-w  successional  beds. 

PARSLEY. — A  moderately  open  position  may  be  cho-sen  for 
Parsle.y.  Sow  either  broadcast  or  in  drills  Gin  to  Sin  apart. — 
East  Kent. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Loudon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

VARIOUS  (G.  F.). — The  answers  to  your  questions  arc  as 
follows;  1,  No,  unless  agreed  upon  at  the  engagement  in  writing; 
2,  Must  work  the  whole  day,  though  surely  no  reasonable 
employer  would  be  so-  exacting ;  3,  Cannot  claim  travelling 
expenses  if  not  agreed  upon  before  going  to  a  situation. 

“  ETHERISATION  OF  PLANTS  ”  (M.  M.).— Our  notes  on 
this  subject  were,  as  stated,  from  an  article  in  “  The  Times.” 
We  do  not  think  the  pamphlet  detailing  the  process  has  been 
translated  into  English ;  but  M.  E.  Leiuoine  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
etherisation,  and  this  will,  in  due  course,  appear  in  the  Society’s 
Journal.  Tlie  subscription  to  become  a  F.R.H.S.,  is  only  one 
guinea,  per  year,  and  you  would  receive  each  quarterly  Journal, 
and  most  valuable  they  are. 

ROSE,  HER  MAJESTY. — With  reference  to  our  illustration 
of  this  Rose,  a  correspondent  writes : — “  I  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake  as  to  the  figure  of  this  Rose  printed  on  page  255. 
It  is  not  only  not  of  all  like  the  blooms  of  the  variety,  but  is 
evidently  not  the  wood  of  it,  which  is  very  stout  and  extremely 
thorny.  Is  it  Messrs.  Kelway’s  error?  The  wood  of  Her 
Majesty  is  very  stiff,  and  the  blooms  are  absolutely  upright.” 
[The  illustration  block  of  this  Ro.se  used  on  page  255  was  kindly 
lent  by  Me.ssrs.  Kelway,  whose  inscription  we  followed. — Ed.] 

BOOKS  WANTED  ON  SUCCESSIVE  CROPPING  IN  THE 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS  AND  IN  BELGIUM,  AND  ALSO  ON 
MARKET  GARDENING  (A.  H.  C.). — We  do  not  know  of  any 
books  treating  of  these  subjects,  though  there  are  some  on 
Market  Gardening,  and  probably  “  Market  Gardening,”  price  8d. 
(the  Sali.sbury  Series),  would  suit  you.  It  is  procurable  from  the 
office  of  “The  Fruit  Grov.'er  and  Market  Gardener,”  Sali.sbury 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  London.  Cuthill’s  “Market  Gardening,” 
and  vShaw’s  “  Alarket  and  Vegetable  Gardening”  are  both  of 
service. 
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TWELVE  BEST  SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS  FOR 
EXHIBITION  (H.  F.). — These  are  as  follows: — Shows:  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  John  Walker,  Duchess  of  York,  Colo¬ 
nist,  J.  T.  West,  Win.  Rawlings,  Duke  of  Fife,  Harry  Keith, 
Win.  Powell,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Dr.  Keynes.  Fancies:  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camin,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mrs.  Saunders.  IMrs.  John 
Downie,  Goldsmith,  Matthew  Campbell,  Dorothy,  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  Emir  Pasha,  Frank  Pearce,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  Peacock. 

“GERANIUM”  CUTTINGS  WITH  LEAVES  DIS- 
FIGI’RED  (G.  H.). —  The  young  leaves  are  infested  by  the  rust- 
mite,  Tarsonynuis  species,  not  different  from  that  infesting  Box 
leaves  and  manj'  other  plants,  including  Begonias,  Gesneras, 
and  Gloxinias.  It  is  a  miiinte  thrip-like  creature,  but  with 
eight  legs,  and  belongs  to  the  Araclinidse  or  spiders.  The  animal 
is  very  pernicious  in  both  the  young  and  adult  stages,  causing  the 
young  leaves  to  have  a  crumpled  and  browned  appearance,  and 
preventing  the  free  growth  cf  the  plants.  It  has  become  verr 
prevalent  in  recent  years,  especially  under  glass.  The  best  means 
of  keeping  the  pests  in  check  is  by  the  use  of  Wood’s  Veltha,  or 
by  spraying  the  plants  occasionally  with  tobacco  water,  coating 
the  plants  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the  fine.st  possible  film, 
and  repeating  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  two  or  three  times, 
'the  plants  then  grow  out  of  the  disease,  simply  because  the  pests 
are  held  in  check.  When  once  established  in  a  house  it  is 
difficult  to  eradicate  them,  the  only  thing  known,  to  be  of  any 
u.se  is  frequent  spraying  or  dipping  in  tobacco  water. 

ORCHIDS:  WHENCE  IHIEY  OBTAIN  PHOSPHATES,  &c. 
(M.  Mannei’ing). — Orchids  obtain  phosphates  and  other  nutriment 
exactly  as  other  plants  do,  viz.,  in  solution  through  the  medium 
of  the  root  hairs.  We  remember  reading  somewhere  that 
Orchids  are  the  blue  ribbonists  of  the  plant  world,  and  need  very 
little  in  the  way  of  manurial  stimulants;  this,  and  the  fact  of 
living  without  much  soil  has  probably  led  to  your  difficulty.  But 
sufficient  nutriment  for  their  purpose  is  contained  in  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  with  which  they  must  be  plentifully  sui’rounded, 
and  in  the  water  poured  about  their  roots.  The  bark  to  which 
they  attach  themselves  in  their  native  habitats  collects  by  ihs 
natural  roughnes.s  a  certain  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable 
debris,  this  in  its  turn  containing  the  essential  elements  to 
bnild  up  the  cells  and  tis.sues  of  the  plants.  The  rain  falling 
upon  it  dissolves  these  and  renders  them  available  for  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  root  hairs.-  We  trust  this  will  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
you.  The  best  book  on  Orchid  culture  is  “Williams’  Orchid- 
Growers’  Manual,”  published  by  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  of  the 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London.  N.  Information 
respecting  Odontoglossums  is  given  periodically  on  our  Orchid 
page. 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.—W.  L.,  YT.  N.,  F.  E., 
Editor  of  “The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  W.  H.  Y.,  E.  E., 
W.  R.  R.,  T.  F.,  J.  W.  T.,  London  Correspondent  of  North 
Queensland  “Herald,”  A.  H.  C..  W.  J.  D.,  G.  S.,  J.  R.  S.  C., 
J.  S.  U.,  E.  B.,  J.  H.,  H.  R.  R..  J.  H.  V..  H.  S.,  Secretary 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  W.  W.,  Secretary  Royal 
Society  of  St.  George,  W.  A.  T.,  Janies  Bell,  Royal  Botanical 
Society;  C.  B.  (please  note  our  addre.ss) ;  G.  H.  H.,  R.  R., 
L.  Graham  Lewis,  Oxfordshire  County  Council,  J.  J.  Willis. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (H.  P.). — 1,  Nephrolepis  |pectinata ;  2,  Asplenium 
Colensoi ;  3,  Adiantum  decorum ;  4,  Tfavallia  eanariensis ;  5,  Asplenium 
foenieidaeeum ;  6,  Platyeerium  aleieorne. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  presented  the  two  volumes  of 
“  Ca.ssell’s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardening,”  which  has  recently 
been  published,  to  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  George  Norman, 
V.M.H. 

Sprayers  for  Garden  Pui  poses. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  reference  sheet  con¬ 
taining  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  forms  of  knapsack 
and  carU.sprayers  introdneed  by  Me.ssrs.  Charles  Clark  and  Co., 
20,  Great  St.  Helens,  London,  E.C.  These  we  may  briefly 
enumerate  as  follows :  The  “  Eclair,”  which  is  fully  detailed  here, 
and  which  “  accomplishes  the  effective  distribution  of  ‘  Bordeaux 
Mixture.’  ”  It  is  also  used  for  whitewashing  and  disinfecting  pur¬ 
poses.  A  preparation  named  “  Vermorite,”  an  antidote  to  Potato 
disease  and  other  Cryptogamic  maladies  of  plants,  is  explained  ; 
and  the  useful  “Meduse”  Lamp,  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
moths  and  other  injurious  night-insects,  deserves  consideration. 


Horticultural  College,  Swanley. — The  report  for  1902  and 
a  new  syllabus  of  work  for  1903  have  been  issued  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent.  A  colonial 
branch  has  been  organised  ;  students  can  take  up  a  colonial  train¬ 
ing  course  and  live  as  far  as  may  be  under  conditions  of  colonial 
life.  Two  exhibitions  of  £50  have  been  arranged  for  the  year. 


Me(eorolcgical  Observations  at  Chisv?ick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1903. 

Mar^h. 

eotion  c 

Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

O  B 

«  to 

®  2  2 
&  ©rt 

>4 

5 

Dry 

Bulh. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

J  a  g 
a* 

Sunday  ...15 

s.s.w. 

detr. 

44-1 

dep. 

41-1 

dee. 

51-4 

dee. 

30-3 

Ins. 

deg. 

42-4 

deg. 

44-1 

deg. 

45-3 

Monday  ...16 

s.s.w. 

45-9 

41'5 

49-9 

35 '4 

— 

42-5 

44-1 

45  3 

21-7 

Tuesday  ...17 

s.w. 

47-3 

43-3 

51 -4 

37-2 

015 

42-5 

44-1 

45-3 

23-6 

Wed’sday  18 

w. 

42-9 

39-9 

51-4 

42-5 

— 

44-4 

44  2 

45-3 

40-0 

Thursday  19 

w.s.w. 

50  7 

47-4 

53-2 

42  5 

0  06 

44-5 

44-7 

45-3 

35-2 

Friday  ...20 

w.s.w. 

51-9 

470 

57 '3 

49-6 

— 

45  9 

450 

45  5 

44-8 

Saturday  21 

s.s.w. 

49-2 

44-2 

56-1 

47’0 

46-7 

45-6 

45-5 

44  0 

Means  ... 

1 

1  47-4 

1 

43'5 

53-0 

40-6 

Total. 

0-21 

44-1 

44-5 

45  4 
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The  days  have  been  bright  and  windy,  with  showers  on  two  of  them. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— March  2Sth. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d 


,  Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb. 

,  Lemons,  Messina,  case 
Oranges,  case 


Apples,  culinary,  bush.  3  1)  to  6  0 
,,  Tasmanian, case  12  0  14  0 

Bananas .  10  0  15  0  ^  , 

Grapes,  Alicantes  ...  2  6  3  6  1  Pines,  St.  Michael’s 

,,  Colman  .  3  0  3  6  i 

Averaire  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables, 
d.  s.  d 


Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  1 

Batavia,  doz .  2 

Beet,  red,  doz .  0 

Cabbages,  tally  .  3 

Carrots,  bunch  .  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1 
Corn  Salad,  strike  ...  1 

Cucumbers  doz .  3 

Endive,  doz .  1 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ...  1 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1 


0to3  0  Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  0  Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0  0  Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

1  0  '  punnets . 

5  0  Onions,  bushel  . 

0  0  Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2  0  Potatoes,  cwt . 

1  3  Radishes,  doz . 

5  0  Spinach,  bush . 

0  0  Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles, 

0  0  per  case  . 

1  6  Turnips,  bnch.  ... 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 
Erica  melanthera,  doz. 

,,  M’'ilmoreana 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

small,  100 . 


4rnms,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  . 

Barnations,  12  blooms 

]!attleyas,  doz . 

Iroton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
;iycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch . 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Ereesia,  white,  doz. 

bnch . 

jlardenias,  doz . 

Jeranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

[vy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

5  0tol2 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

30  0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

12  0 

30 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

30  0 

10  0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

10  0 

16 

0 

Vholesale 

g. 

d. 

s. 

d 

2 

OtoO 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

1 

3 

1 

9 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

8  0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Primulas  . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

Spirpeas,  5in.  pots 


Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 
,,  Pocticus,  doz  bnchs 
,,  Grand  Prime  ,, 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow,doz.(Per]es) 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

,,  Generals . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

Tulips,  pink,  doz.bnch. 
,,  white,  ., 

,,  yellow, 

,,  terra  cotta 
,,  scarlet 
Violets,  doz.  bun. 

Marie  Louise 


n 
1  > 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  4  to  0  0 

10  0 

15  0 

10  0 

20  0 

2  6 

5  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  2to0  2i 

0  8 

0  9 

1  6 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

6  0 

0  9 

1  0 

3  0 

0  0 

’  4  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  2 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

9  0tol2  0 

1  0 

5  0 

5  0 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

8  0 

9  0 

6  0 

9  6 

15  0 

30  0 

21  0 

63  0 

24  0 

30  0 

4  0 

5  0 

4  0 

6  0 

9  0 

10  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

3  0  to  4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

1  0 

1  6 

1  0 

2  0 

1  0 

1  6 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

0  0 

1  6 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

2  0 

2  6 
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Small  Seeds  and  a  Testing  Station. 

Farmers  do  not  love  change,  and  they  are  not  easy  to 
move  out  of  a  beaten  track  ;  but  their  choice  of  seed  mix¬ 
tures  is  often  changing  and  capricious,  and  this  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  which  proves  the  rule.  There  are  so  many  vendors  of 
seeds  on  every  market  that  farmers  have  an  endless  choice 
of  samples  ;  and,  considering  the  opportunities  thus  given 
and  the  growing  importance  of  temporary,  pastures,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  are  more  ready  than  they  used  to 
lie  to  attempt  new  seed  mixtures. 

Rye  gi'asses  were  at  one  time  persistently  tabooed  by  the 
leaders  in  agricultural  science.  When  the  Wheat  crop  was 
depended  on  to  pay  the  rent,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
grow  Clover  as  a  prepai’ation  for  the  Wheat  crop  more  than 
with  a  view  to  sheep  pasturage.  Rye  grass  did  not  leave 
the  land  rich  enough  for  farmers  in  those  days,  but  great 
changes  have  occurred  since  then.  Notwithstanding  the 
low  price  of  wool,  sheep  realise  nearly  as  much  as  ever  they 
did  ;  but  Wheat  at  27s.  per  quarter  is  not  remunerative 
enough  to  command  the  first  consideration  in  arranging  the 
mixtures  of  small  seeds.  , 

One  of  the  great  objection  to  Rye  grass,  especially  the 
Italian  variety,  has  always  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
samples  free  from  the  seeds  of  couch  grass.  The  farmer 
has  difficulty  enough  in  keeping  his  land  clean  without  sow¬ 
ing  twitch,  and  this  was  generally  done  with  every  lot  of 
Italian  Rye  grass  thirty  years  ago.  Great  credit  must  be 
given  to  seed  growers  and  merchants  for  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  now  Dwarf 
Perennial  Rye  grass  may  be  purchased  of  absolute  purity  ; 
and  Italian,  if  not  absolutely  true,  still  without  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  couch.  The  production  of  pure  seeds  depends 
entirely  on  the  grower.  If  he  commences  with  a  sample 
selected  by  hand,  and  grows  it  on  absolutelv  clean  land  year 
by  year,  in  course  of  time  he  is  able  to  put  on  the  market 
a  large  stock  of  seed  of  absolute  purity,  and  can  command 
a  high  price  for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  now,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  a  great  many  grossly 
impure  samples  are  on  the  market,  and  the  fear  of  pur¬ 
chasing  weeds  in.stead  of  grass  deters  many  a  farmer  from 
sowing  Italian  Rye  grass. 

In  the  case  of  Clovers  he  can  see  what  he  gets.  It  is 
desirable  that  all  seeds,  especiallv  Rye  grass,  should  be 
sold  with  a  guarantee  of  purity  ;  but  this  can  be  of  little 
value  unless  there  is  some  properly  authorised  system 'of 
testing  them.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  farmers  generally  by  providing  an  effi¬ 
cient  means  whereby  they  could  ascertain  the  value  of  pur¬ 
chased  manures,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  society 
should  take  up  the  work  of  testing  seeds.  This,  however. 
i.5  a  ver.v  different  matter  from  the  simple  anal.vsis  of 
manures  by  a  first-class  chemist,  and  would  require  the  full 
co-operation  of  seed  merchants  and  growers  ;  whether  they 
would  sive  such  assistance  to  a  semi-amateur  organisation 
as  the  R.A.S.  is  more  than  doubtful. 

This  testing  of  seeds  is  an  important  question,  and  one 
<0  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government  through  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  testing  should  be  conducted  by  pm’- 
manenl  officials  on  sfrictlv  impartial  line.s.  All  samples 
offered  on  markets  should  be  liable  to  inspection  by  a 
market  official  or  inspector,  who  might  send  portions  of  the 
same  to  be  officially  fpsted.  in  just  the  same  fashion  as  milk 
and  other  articles  of  food  are  tested  now.  In  fact,  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  should  be  made  to  fully  apply  to 
the  trade  in  small  seeds,  and  a  merchant  who  offers  R.ve 
grass  and  twitch  seed  as  the  I’eal  article  should  be  liable  to 
severe  penalties.  Until  we  have  an  official  rapans  of  testing 
the  genuineness  of  seerls  it  is  most  advisable  to  buy  only 
from  firms  of  high  standing  and  untarni,shed  reputation.  We. 
may  have  to  pav  a  higher  price,  but  a  larger  Quantity  of 
seed  is  renuired  when  the  germination  is  doubtful,  and 
therefore  the  difference  .per  acre  may  be  something  quite 
immaterial  when  comparing  good  and  doubtful  seeds. 


Clover  seeds  are  hardening  in  price,  and  good  English 
are  scarce  and  very  dear.  No  good  ■white  can  be  bought 
under  Is.  per  lb,  and  red  at  12s.  per  stone.  There  m‘e 
plenty  of  samples  at  less  money  ;  some  pretty  but  unripe 
samples  of  American  Red  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  8s., 
and  no  doubt  much  of  this  really  inferior  stuff  will  be 
sown.  It  will  germinate  well  enough,  no  doubt,  but  next 
year  at  this  time  a  plant  may  be  conspicuous  only  by  its 
absence.  We  have  been  much  struck  this  season  by  some 
more  than  excellent  plots  of  young  red  Clover  belonging  to 
small  farmers  in  this  parish,  and  find  on  inquiry  that  all 
bought  the  same  seed,  a  mixture  of  several  varieties  of  Red 
Clover  and  Cow-grass.  One  farmer  had  been  previously 
successful  with  this  mixture,  and  the  others  followed  his 
lead.  This  man  gives  his  mixture  a  wmndertiil  character 
for  standing  the  winter,  and  we  are  going  to  suggest  that 
this  mav  be  owing  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  kinds  pro¬ 
viding  the  farmer,  so  to  say,  with  so  ma,ny  strings  to  his 

^°'no  doubt  14lb  of  Clover  seed  evenly  distributed  is  far 
more  than  necessary  to  plant  an  acre  of  land,  and  if  one- 
half  or  even  one-third  get  well  hold  and  weather  the  flood 
and  frost  of  winter,  there  should  be  ample  to  cover  the  soil 
Avith  profit.  We  commend  this  idea  of  sowing  a  mixture 
of  Reds  and  a  little  Cow-grass  (not  too  much  of  this)  to  our 
readers’  attention.  Going  back  to  the  question  m  Rye 
grasses,  there  is  no  doubt  that  imported  seed  from  r  ranee 
ia  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  Italian.  It  should  have 
been  well  recleaned  in  England,  and  will  cost  about  6s.  3d. 
per  bushel,  or  50s.  per  quarter.  Home-grown  seed  is 
heavier,  and  perhaps  cleaner,  but  it  does  not  grow  so  early 
or  produce  so  good  a  crop.  The  price  is  less,  being  about 
5s.  per  bushel,  and  40s.  per  quarter.  • 

Perennial  Rye  grass  is  represented  by  two  varieties,  the 
Avrshire,  or  ordinary,  and  Pacey’s  Dwarf  Perennial  ;  the 
latter  is  very  heavy,  and  weisfhs  up  to  28lb  per  bushel.  As 
it  is  very  square  ended  seed,  having  no  horn  or  tail,  any 
straw  seeds  of  Italian,  or  possibly  twitch  grass,  may  be 
readilv  detected.  This  is  considerably  in  its  favour  Avhen 
absolute  purity  and  cleanliness  are  insisted  uPon  ihe 
price  of  Ayrshire  weighing  22lb  to  24lb  per  bushel  is  5s.  3d. 
to  6s.  ;  and  Pace-^’s,  weighing  24lb  to  28lb,  6s.  to  6s  6d.,  the 
higher  prices  denoting  the  heavier  weights. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

This  is  a  funny  March !  We  are  getting  plenty  of  wind ;  but 
Oh  !  such  a  lot  of  water  with  it !  We  are  still  getting  manure  out, 
when  we  can,  and  there  are  Potatoes  to  send  away;  but  sorting 
in  the  open  has  been  out  of  the  question  on  most  days.  We  had 
been  pleased  to  think  that  farm  work  ivas  rather  forward,  but  at 
this  rate  there  will  soon  be  plenty  of  arrears.  We  must  keep 
off  the  laud  at  any  cost,  for  the  hopse.V  feet  ''vould  be  ruinous  to 
any  prospect  of  good  tilth.  The  ram  is  doing  Wheat  much  good 
on  this  fairly  high  land.  It  is  beating  it  solid  in  a  “ore  effects e 
fashion  than  any  roller  could  have  done,  and  theie  can  be  no 
rolling  now  for  a  long  time.  tvTq„ 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  the  artificial  manure  foi  Man¬ 
golds— well,  perhaps  semi-artificial  Avoiild  be  nearer  the  mark, 
for  piueou  and  hen  manure  are  certainly  natiiial  enough. 
home-made  guano  is  just  ivhat  Mangolds  require,  and  about  this 
time  we  clean  out  hen-houses  and  pigeqn-cotes  and  any  othei 
place  where  fowls  vill  congregate,  and  mix  the  dung  so  collected 
with  freshly  obtained  super-phosphate,  and,  if  freshly  made,  al 
the  better  in  the  proportion  of  8cwt  of  .  super  ivith  one  caitload 
of  guano.  It  must  be  thoroughly  well  mixed,  and  will  requiie  an 
occasional  turning  before  it  is  required  at  the  end  ot  April,  or  i 
will  not  be  a  pleasant  job  for  the  man  who  soip  .  i  , 

Speaking  to  a  skin  dealer  whom  we  saw  starting  for  marke 
with  a  loaded  cart  the  other  day,  ive  found  that  the  good  health 
of  the  ewe  flocks  is  well  maintained.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  tlie 
fellmonger  how  matters  are  going,  and  this  one  gave  a  most 

excellent  report.  .  • 

Fat  sheep  are  still  very  dear,  especially  wethers  and  eves,  it 
Ave  had  not  so  many  Turnips  left  Ave  should  like  to  be  market¬ 
ing  some.  A  neighbour  Avas  sending  a  nice  draft  aAvay  yestei- 
day,  and  no  doubt  would  have  a  satisfactory  return.  Beef  sells 
Avell  if  it  is  fat  enough,  but  small  pork  is  much  cheaper  and  quite 
out  of  proportion  tO'  the  price  of  bacon  or  young  pigs,  buckers 
are  much  too  dear  to  turn  into  pork  at  6s.  per  stone.  1  otatoes 
are  a  dreadful  trade  and  getting  Avorse.  Dates  are  the  only 
Potatoes  inquired  for.  Professor  Maercker  is  under  a  cloud,  he 
is  Avhite  and  cooks  mealy,  but  he  has  too  many  humps  and 
shoulders  to  pare  round,  and  his  eyes  require  a  gouge  to  properly 
extract  them.  Yon  Avill  not  do.  Professor! 

Northern  Star  has  reached  the  record  price  of  21s.  per  lb. 
Why  not  21  guineas?  One  is  as  sensible  as  the  other.  We  have 
knoAvn  many  iieAv  Potatoes  in  onr  time  and  harm  forgotten  most 
of  them.  Eheu!  fugaces! 


April  2,  1903. 
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Barr’s  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  r»ceiDt  of  remlHance 


The  following  Mixtures  are  composed  of  PURE 
GRA.SS  SEEDS  only,  of  good  growth,  which  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  carefully  mixed. 
They  cannot  fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  seed  is  sold  hij  weight,  which  is  the  only  comet  method  of 
estimating  quantity  needed  fur  a  given  space. 

BARR  S  NEW  MIXTURE  OF  DWARF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  producing  an  Extra 
Fine  Smooth  Lawn.— A  special  mixture  of  the 
tinest-leaved  and  dwarfest-growiug  perennial  Grasses, 
producing  an  extba  fine  velvety  turf,  and  saving 
labour  in  not  requiring  frequent  mowing.  Per  lb.,  2/- ; 
per  101b.,  19/6;  per  20lb.,  38/-. 

BARR’S  “STANDARD”  MIXTURE  OF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  Garden  Lawns,  Golf 
I  Links,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.— This  mixture  is 
\  <'omposed  principally  of  the  tine-leaved,  dwarf-growing 
1  Grasses,  all  the  seeds  being  highly  cleaned  and  of 
pure  and  genuine  quality.  Per  lb.,  1/6  ;  per  lOlb.,  14/- ; 
per  201b.,  28/-. 

BARR’S  “THAMES  EMBANKMENT”  MIX- 
;  TURE  OF  EVERGREEN  GRASSES  for 
■  Parks,  &c.— A  special  mixture,  which  has  been  found 
I  very  successful  in  many  public  and  private  parks  and 
siuares  around  London,  and  throughout  the  country, 
per  lb.,  1/3  ;  per  lolb  ,  12/-  ;  per  201b.,  23/-. 

For  Hints  on  Making  and  the  Management  of  Lawns,  see 

BARR’S  LAWN  GRASS  CIRCULAR, 

free  on  application. 


BJLRR  &  S0:N^S, 

II,  12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Nurseries  ;  Ditton  Hill,  near  Surbito.v,  Surrey.  i 

New  HYBRID  ALPINE  IRISES 
New  INTERMEDIATE  IRISES 

Best  time  to  Plant  for  Strong  Forcing  Stock. 

For  Lists,  Prices,  &c.— 

^‘IRIS”  PLANT  &  BULB  CO., 

ST,  MARTIN’S,  GUERNSEY, 
LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

LOUGHBORO’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistias,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


Dicksons 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 

SE  SDS 

SEED  POTATOES,  GARDEN  TOOLS  &  SUNDRIES 

ALL  OF  BEST  QUALITIES 

Carriag:e  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  568 

Post  Free  on  Application. 

Royal  Seed  Warehouses 

Chester. 


^  'PLANT  NOW 

I  CLIBRANS  I 

HARDY  CLIMBERS 


WE  hold  a  grand  stock  of  hardy  woody 
climbers  for  growing  on  walls,  fences, 
pergolas,  veiandahs,  rustic  houses,  A'C.  All 
are  in  pots,  and  can  be  planted  with  perfect 
safety.  _ 

fhe  following  are  a  feiv  items  selected  from 
otir  Plant  List : — 

Ampelopsis,  choice  varieties,  from  6d.  to  2/6 each; 

5/-  and  upwards  per  doz 
Blgnonias,  in  variety  ..  ..  1/- to  3,6  each 

Bridgesia  spicata,  a  fine  evergreen  creeper,  1/- 

and  1/6  each 

Clematis,  choicest  named  varieties,  10/e  to  15/-  per 

iioz 

Hedera  (Ivy),  12  choice  and  distinct  sorts.  9/-  &  12/- 
Humulus  lupulus  foliis  aureis  (The  Golden 
Hop),  a  grand  climber,  foliage  a  rich  golden 
colour  ;  a  vigorous  grower 

1/-  and  1/6  each,  9/-  and  15/-  per  doz 
Jasmlnum.  in  choice  variety  . .  1/-  to  2/6  each 
Lonicera,  choice  flowering  varieties,  1/-  to  3/6  each 
Menispermum  canadense  (Moon  See  1) 

1/-  and  1/6  each 

Polygonum  Baldschuanlcum,  a  new  aad  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  free-flowering  and  free-growing 
climber  ..  ..  ..  ..  2/6  and  3/6  each 

Vitis  Coignetiae,  a  grand  Japanese  species,  leaves 
often  In  inches  across,  assumes  a  brilliant  scarlet 

hue  in  autumn . 2/6  and  3/6  each 

Wistarias,  in  select  sorts  . .  2/6  and  3/6  each 

HARDY  PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR 
TRAINING  ON  WALLS. 

Azara  microphylla  and  crassifolia, 

1/6  and  2/6  each 

,,  Integrifolla  foL  variegata, 

2/6  and  3/6  ecah 

Berberls  stenophylla  ..  1/ 

Buddleia  globosa 
,,  variabllis 
Caryopteris  mastacanthus 

Cholsya  ternata . 

Cistus  ladaniferua 
Crataegus  pyracantha 

,,  ,,  fructu  lutea 

,,  ,,  Lelandi 


1/6  and  2/6  each 
. .  1/6  each 

1/6  each 
1  /6  and  2/6  each 
1/6  and  2/6  each 
1/6  and  2/6  each 
1/-  to  2/6  each 
1/-  to  2/6  each 
1/-  to  2/6  each 
varieties,  in  various 
..  1/6  to  2/6  each 

..  1/6  to  2/6  each 

..  1/- aud  2/6  each 

..  1/6  and  2/6  each 

1/-  and  1/6  each 
e  ich,  4/-  per  doz 
l/o  and  2/3  each 
1/- each 
1/6  and  2/6  each 


6d. 


Cydonia,  grand  flowering 
colours,  to  name.. 

Elseagnus,  in  choice  sorts 
Escallonia,  in  vaiiety 
Exochorda  grandiflora 
Forsythia  suspensa  .. 

Fuchsias,  in  variety 
Griselinia  littoralis  .. 

Kerrla  japonica  .. 

„  ,,  fl.  pi.  .. 

,,  ,,  fol.  variegata,  i/-;  9/- per  doz 

Magnolias,  in  fine  variety  . .  2/6  to  10/6  each 
Piptanthus  nepalensis  . .  1/-  and  2/-  each 
Rubus,  choice  doubie-flOHeiing  varieties 

1/-  and  1/6  each 

CHOICE  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies)  in  grand  variety,  12 

choice  sorts .  4/- 

Hollyhocks,  12  strong  plants  . 4/- 

Iris,  Japanese,  12  lovely  varieties  ..  ..  10/6 

,,  German.  12  grand  sorts  ..  ..  ..  4,6 

Paeonies,  double,  12  lovely  varieties 

9/-,  12/-.  15/-,  and  18/- 
Phlox,  12  grand  varieties,  1  year  old,  3/6;  extra 
strong  clumps,  2  and  3  years  old,  bj-  per  doz 
Potentillas,  double,  12  fine  sorts  ..  ..  4/6 

,,  single,  12  flue  sorts  ..  ..  3/6 

Pyrethrums,  double  or  single,  12  fine  varieties,  4/- 


For  all  other  Plants,  see 

OUR  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 
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County  Council  Instruction. 

County  Councils  were  estab- 
b  ^  lislied  in  the  year  1888,  aud 

within  the  terms  of  the  Tech 
uical  Instruction  Act  of  1889 
they  have  the  right  to  apply 
their  funds  to  various  purposes  of 
education,  including  horticulture. 
The  w’ork  of  the  County  Council  instruc¬ 
tors  is  familiar  to  nearly  all  of  our 
readers.  The  men  appointed  are  generally 
practical  gardeners,  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  thorough  training  from  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  aud  a  varied  jourueymanship  to  a  higher 
post,  and  all  of  the  lecturers  known  to  us  are 
men  who  have  had  ample  opportunities  to 
widen  their  knowledge  of  horticulture  and  to 
become  well  fitted  for  the  responsible  positions 
they  variously  hold.  Besides  a  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  gardening,  and  especially  in  its 
relations  to  outdoor  cultures  of  all  sorts.  County 
Council  instructors  in  horticulture  should 
possess  an  earnest  aud  forceful  oratory  and, 
we  need  hardly  add,  an  enlightened  mind. 

The  purpose  of  these  instructors  is  to  teach 
the  inhabitants  in  rural  and  suburban  districts 
how  to  improve  the  laud  aud  to  produce  the 
best  results  from  their  various  crops.  Among 
the  counties,  Surrey  appears  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  work  about  the  year  1890;  and 
other  counties,  such  as  Berks,  Cambridge, 
Derby,  Essex,  Hants,  Kent,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Somerset,  Sussex,  AVilts,  and  Worcester, 
had  each  at  least  one  instructor  at  work  in 
1893.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  nume¬ 
rous  additions,  aud  we  find  that  an  active 
interest  iu  allotment,  cottage,  aud  villa  gar¬ 
dening  has  sprung  up  iu  Warwick,  Oxford, 
Devon,  the  Isle  of  AVight,  Forfar  aud  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  iu  Ireland  ;  and 
assuredly  the  good  work  will  prosper  and  in¬ 
crease  till  every  county  has  had  its  awakening. 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  aud  to  no  other 
address. 
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Briefly  stated,  the  work  accomplished  in  the  best  centres 
is  that  of  delivering  : — 

1.  Saturday  morning  lectures  to  elementary  school 
teachers. 

2.  Winter  evening  lectures  to  all  comers. 

3.  Summer  garden  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations. 

4.  Addresses  and  judging  at  cottagers’  shows. 

5.  The  establishment  of  experimental  and  continuation 
school  gardens  in  villages. 

The  lectures  are  similar  to  many  that  are  given  at  the 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  meetings,  but  the 
audiences,  instead  of  being  professional  gardeners,  are  from 
all  classes  of  the  community — ladies  and  gentlemen, 
gardeners,  artisans,  and  the  working  population  generally, 
and  the  lectures  are  the  product  of  serious  thought  and 
careful  preparation.  The  summer  demonstrations  in  the 
gardens  are  very  enjoyable  and  well  attended,  being  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  primary  importance.  The  lectures,  be  it  noted, 
are  illustrated  in  many  cases  by  lantern  slides  or  diagrams 
and  coloured  drawings,  photographs,  and  living  and  dried 
(prepared)  specimens  of  the  subject  or  subjects  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Our  report  of  the  Nature  Study  Exhibition  held 
last  summer  in  Regent’s  Park,  London,  conveyed  a  fuller 
idea  of  the  means  employed  to  illustrate  the  lectures  than 
we  can  repeat  here. 

In  the  continuation  school  gardens,  the  ground  is  en¬ 
closed,  where  practicable,  and  divided  into  plots  of  about  a 
rod  each,  where  school  children,  or  youths  who  have  ceased 
attendance  at  school,  are  taught  to  cultivate  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  there  is  generally  a  fruit  plot  where  the 
principles  of  culture  can  be  .imparted  to  them  all.  The 
necessary  implements  and  seeds  are  provided,  the  plots  and 
tools  periodically  inspected,  faults  pointed  out,  and  advice 
given  that  may  be  helpful  to  the  workers.  In  this  way,  and 
by  means  of  these  gardens,  a  knowledge  and  love  of  garden- 
work  is  implanted  in  the  youthful  minds,  and  wherever  they 
may  go,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  they  are  thus  equipped 
in  the  fundamental  principles  for  obtaining  the  best  possible 
extract  from  the  land. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desire  the  refer¬ 
ence,  we  furnish  on  page  299  a  list  of  the  names  of  instruc¬ 
tors  and  the  counties  in  which  they  are  engaged,  which  is  as 
complete  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  it. 

Turning  now  to  individual  instances,  the  new  garden 
belonging  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council  may  be  noticed, 
and  this  is  situated  at  Edmonton  in  the  North  of  London. 
This  garden  was  secured  from  the  Urban  District  Council,  . 
who  had  bought  the  estate,  known  as  Pymmes  Park,  some 
years  ago,  and  having  disposed  of  five  acres  to  the  County 
Council,  they  have  employed  the  remainder  of  the  domain  as 
a  public  recreation  ground.  The  estate  and  mansion  (the 
latter  being  now  fitted  up  for  teaching  and  technical  pur¬ 
poses)  had  lain  idle  for  nigh  twenty  years,  yet  this  North 
London  district  is  thickly  populated,  as  the  following  figures 
serve  to  show ;  Edmonton  has  47,000  citizens  ;  Tottenham, 
102,500  ;  Enfield,  43,000  ;  and  Wood  Green,  35,000 ;  making 
for  this  one  compact  district,  a  total  population  of  227,500 
souls. 

Pymmes  Park  lends  itself  admirably  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  has  noAv  been  put.  The  old  mansion  stands  well 
back  in  the  grounds,  on  a  rising  piece  of  ground,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  spreading  lawns,  and  the  new  gardens  to  the 
west.  When  Mr.  J.  Weathers  (a  few  biographical  particu¬ 
lars  of  whom  we  also  print)  took  charge  of  the  place,  “  One 
couldn’t  see  a  pathway  for  weeds,”  to  quote,  his  own. words. 
Nettles,  Docks,  and  grass  abounded.  He  has  quickly  made 
a  change.  The  paths  are  now  even  and  clear  ;  the  lawns  are 
assuming  a  smooth,  firm  verdancy;  the  little  ornamental 
lakelet  has  had  its  sides  pared,  and  a  rock-garden  is  con¬ 
templated  along  one  edge  ;  while  new  beds  have  been  cut 
and  old  ones  abolished  in  divers  parts.  The  coup  d’etat, 
however,  is  in  the  formation  of  a  splendid  herbaceous 
garden,  laid  out  after  the  botanical  pattern  of  that  at  Kew, 
with  numerous  beds  in  grass,  these  beiug  15ft  long  and  6ft 
wide.  The  entire  area  of  over  half  an  acre  has  been  dug, 
levelled,  and  turved,  there  being  asphalt  pathways  at  the 
centre,  sides,  and  ends. 

Two  lads  were  seen  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
these  beds  with  new  and  suitable  soil,  and  these  young  men 
were  holders  of  the  Council’s  scholarship  of  £26  offered  yearly 
in  competition.  They  receive  a  free  training  under  Mr. 
Weathers  and  his  foreman. 

Within  the  brick  walls  lies  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden, 
an  acre  in  extent,  and  it  is  here  that  the  teachers’  experi¬ 


mental  plots  are  placed,  where  they  may  come  whenever 
they  have  the  leisure,  to  make  the  most  of  their  knowledge 
of  Adam’s  art,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  remove  the  flowers 
or  vegetables  they  cultivate. 

The  main  area  of  this  walled  garden  has  been  planted  by 
the  instructor  with  bush  fruits,  and  also  with  stocks  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  process  and  methods  of  graft¬ 
ing  and  budding  Roses,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  are,  and 
have  been,  grafted  and  budded  on  to  the  respective  suitable 
stocks.  The  ground  is  a  good,  dark,  heavy  loam,  and  has 
been  trenched  4ft  deep,  being  at  the  same  time  well  manured. 
On  the  walls,  which  are  in  a  very  good  condition,  a  selection 
of  fan-shaped  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach  trees  is  gradu¬ 
ally  being  augmented.  The  nursery  ground  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plant  department  consists 
of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  tall  bearded  Irises,  perennial 
Asters,  Hemerocallis,  Saxifrages,  Poppies,  and  many  odds 
and  ends  gathered  together  from  the  original  garden  before 
the  remodelling  was  begun,  and  these  are  here  being  in¬ 
creased  to  furnish  the  nucleus  of  the  new  collections.  Mr. 
Weathers  has  received  kindly  and  prompt  assistance  from 
the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  and  Edinburgh, 
who  have  sent  plants,  and  even  a  number  of  nursery  firms 
have  supplied  seeds,  plants,  Roses  and  bulbs  gratis,  on  his- 
solicitation.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  will  assuredly  mal^e 
Pymmes  Park  Garden  a  great  success. 

One  need  say  very  little  at  the  present  time  about  the 
glass  houses.  Some  of  them  have  already  been  renovated 
and  brought  more  into  harmony  with  up-to-date  require¬ 
ments,  and  progress  will  be  recorded  as  time  advances. 
Bedding  plants.  Ferns,  flowering  subjects,  and  Vines  are 
each  grown,  but  there  will  be  a  general  re-arrangement  once 
the  outside  alterations  have  become  more  fully  completed. 

The  “  ornamental  grounds  ”  are  of  moderate  extent  and 
suitably  timbered,  lending  themselves  well  for  artful  and 
tasteful  dispositions  of  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  in 
groups,  and  doubtless  other  features  which  Mr.  Weathers 
may  have  in  meditation,  if  the  Council  can  see  their  way  to* 
support  him.  Amongst  the  established  trees  were  noted  a 
magnificent  Cedrus  atlantica,  similar  to  the  famous  patriarch 
of  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  which  has  so  recently  died  ; 
and  a  Tulip-tree,  80ft  high,  which  flowers  well  each  year.  A 
small  collection  of  hardy  Bamboos  have  already  been  planted 
around  the  lakelet,  and  if  the  two  white  swans  won  d  mend 
their  manners  and  leave  alone  the  Hybrid  Water  Lines,  the 
collection  already  started  would  speedily  be  increased.  Uie- 
superintendent  has  prepared  a  neat  little  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  the  entire  plant  collection,  which  he  hopes  may  be 
published  for  use  during  the  coming  suinmer  in  the  same 
form  as  the  list  of  gardening  and  botanical  books  in  the 
library.  The  volumes,  be  it  noted,  are  lent  out  to  the 
district  ratepayers,  Thursday  evening  being  set  apait  for 
changing  and  giving  out.  The  library  is  also  used  as  the- 
lecture  room,  and  on  the  walls  are  huge  coloured  diagrarns 
to  illustrate  botanical  and  horticultural  principles,  a  black¬ 
board  and  coloured  crayons  not  being  omitted,  tor,  besides- 
being  a  gardener-botanist-author-lecturer,  the  instructo'i 
here  is  a  reputed  draughtsman,  as  evidenced  by  his  dmwings 
in  “The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  and  elsewhere.  Certain 
cases  by  the  end  walls  contain  specimens  of  various  s^ds 
and  chemical  and  manurial  preparations  in  glass  Jjirs.  Ine 
work  is  from  end  to  end  practical,  and  the  students  and 
attendants  at  the  lectures  are  very  closely  watched  and 
tcstccl 

Such  work  must  exercise  a  splendid  effect,  leading  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  thus  privileged,  to  an  innei  study  o 
Nature,  developing  the  reflective  and  deductive  powers,  and 
fitting  the  mental  organism  with  the  means  for  greater 
pleasures  begot  of  the  imagination,  and  tending  to  produce 
the  happy  medium  between  the  warping  or  restraining" 
studies  of  languages  and  arts,  and  those  of  Nature,  which  are 

libertarian  in  their  tendency.  _  w  ^ 

The  new  Education  Act  may  in  a  measure  anect  tne 
cause  of  horticultural  instruction,  seeing  that  the  local  edu¬ 
cation  authorities  can  now  exercise  the  power  of  voting  or 
withholding  the  money  grants  for  technical  teaching. 


Rhipsalis  is  an  epiphytal  genus  of  Cacti.  There  are  ^out 
sixty  species  belonging  to  the  family.  Rhombea,  giberula,  cribata, 
and  Regnelli  are  exceedingly  pretty  free  flowering  Brazilian 
species,  worthy  of  greater  notice,  e.specially  the  first-named. 
The  Rhipsalis  do  well  in  pots  grown  in  a  soil  consisting  of  leaf 
mould,  peat,  and  fibrous  loam.  Most  of  them  may  be  grown  in 
baskets,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  Phyllocactus  house. 
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Cattleya  x  Maroni. 

The  parentage  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  is  C.  velutina  and  C. 
Dowiana  aurea.  It  is  a  graceful  as  well  as  beautiful  flower,  with 
rich,  bronzy-yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  yellow  lip,  which  is 
veined  and  flushed  wdth  purple-crimson.  When  shown  a  few 
years  ago  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mens.  Chas. 
Maron  of  Drunoz,  France,  it  was  greatly  admired,  and  specimens 
of  the  liybrid  are  now  to  be  had  from  firms  in  this  country. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  stove  Habenarias  are  very  beautiful  Orchids,  now  needing 
attention  to  the  roots.  In  only  too  many  cases  they  are  severely 
injured  and  weakened  by  the  droughty  treatment  given  them 
during  the  winter.  When  one  considers  their  close  relationship 
with  our  native  Habenaria  that  grows  in  damp  woods  and  cop¬ 
pices,  it  must  be  admitted  that  diy  treatment  is  not  natural  to 
them.  It  draws  out  all  the  nutriment  from  the  tuber,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  they  start  and  flower  w'eakly.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  supplied  with  moisture  judiciously  throughout  the 
winter  they  will  be  plump  and  push  strong 
flower  spikes.  It  is  probably  a  case  of  out  of 
sight  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  the  growths  have 
died  down. 

Deep  small  pots  are  best  for  the  tuber, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  a  very  loose  make 
up  of  compost.  Equal  parts  of  fibry  peat 
and  the  fibry  portion  of  loam  may  be  mixed 
with  double  its  bulk  of  sphagnum  moss 
freshly  gathered  and  washed.  With  this  mix 
finely  broken  crocks  and  bits  of  sandstone, 
mixing  all  well  together  and  potting  care¬ 
fully.  About  half  the  depth  of  the  pot  may 
be  filled  with  crocks  for  drainage,  and  the  eye 
of  the  tuber  should  be  just  out  of  the  com¬ 
post  and  beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot. 

Just  at  first  light  sprinklings  of  water 
from  the  syringe  are  all  that  are  necessary, 
but  as  the  roots  commence  running  in  the 
new  compost,  more  is  needed. 

A  very  light  position  is  needed, 
yet  bright  sunlight  should  be 
avoided  on  account  of  its  damag¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  foliage, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  very 
beautiful.  A  place  close  to  the 
glass  on  a  shelf  is  best,  lower¬ 
ing  them  as  the  flower  spike 
develops.  A  light  sprinkling  of 
moss  over  the  firmer  surface  of 
the  compost  helps  to  keep  this 
moist  until  water  can  be  more 
freely  given. 

The  singular  Nanodes 
Medusae  is  on  the  move,  and 
requires  abundant  moisture 
supplies.  It  should  be  given 
a  light  place  suspended  in  the 
cool  house.  Peristeria  elata  is 
another  thirsty  subject  now, 
especially  plants  that  have  not 
recently  been  potted.  They 
should  have  full  supplies  or 
the  pseudo-bulbs  will  not  swell  up 
to  their  full  size.  Any  Odonto- 
glossums  of  the  crispum  and 
Pe<&catorei  type,  that,  either 
owing  to  flowers  or  some  other 
reason  were  not  potted  in  the 
autumn,  must  now  be  looked 
over,  and  new  compo.st  given 
before  the  heat  of  summer  is 
upon  us.  Watch  carefully  all 

newly  imtted  specimens  in  all  the  houses,  and  increase  the  water 
supply  as  the  roots  elongate. — H.  R.  R. 


{Concluded  from  page  216.) 

In  choosing  shrubs  that  are  worth  growing  for  their  foliage, 
we  get  some  good  ones  in  the  Rhus  family,  but  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  R.  Gotinus,  one  seldom  sees  them  in  gardens.  For 
furnishing  a  sub-tropical  effect  without  the  need  of  housing 
tender  plants  all  winter,  I  know  of  nothing  more  effective  than 
a  good  bed  of  either  R.  typhinus,  R.  glaber  and  its  var.  lacini- 
atus.  Other  two  good  plants  for  the  same  purpose  are 
Ailantus  glandulosa  and  Paulownia  imperialis ;  both  are  beauti¬ 
ful  as  small  trees,  but  for  the  purpose  indicated  they  should  be 
cut  down  to  the  ground  every  spring;  they  will  then  send  up 
great  strong  shoots,  with  handsome  foliage.  The  Paulownia 
will  make  stout  shoots  as  much  as  7ft  and  8ft  high  during  the 
season. 

Another  small  tree  mostly  overlooked  is  Aralia  spinosa,  which 
makes  a  striking  specimen,  and  shows  to  best  advantage  against 
a  dark  background.  Kcelreuteria  paniculata  may  be  planted 
for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  tinted  foliage  during  spring,  and 
again  during  autumn  it  gives  a  lovely  mass  of  colour. 

In  the  Japanese  Maples  we  have  a  race  of  plants  which  will 
in  the  future  be  more  largely  used  for  the  embellishment  of  our 
pleasure  grounds  than  they  have  been.  They  seem  to  be  quite 
hardy,  and  their  richly  coloured  foliage  would  give  a  much 
needed  note  of  colour  to  some  of  our  dull  shrubberies. 

For  water-side  planting  we  should  consider  colour  effects  to 
be'  obtained  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  Willows,  with  coloured 
stems  and  branches.  Very  useful  for  this  purpose  are  the  Dog¬ 
woods,  Cornus  sanguinea,  C.  siberica,  and  C.  stolonifera.  A 
bed  of  them  looks  charming  carpeted  with  Winter  Aconite  or  else 
Snowdrops. 

Before  concluding,  I  will  just  mention  a  few  of  the  choice 
things  that  one  so  seldom  sees,  although  it  has  been  proved 
during  recent  years  that  a  great  many  are  hardier  than  what 
was  expected.  Many  tender  subjects  are  lost  through  being 
planted  in  a  wrong  position ;  they  should  always  be  planted 
where  the  sun  cannot  strike  them  if  they  happen  to  be  frozen. 
Thus  the  best  position  for  them  is  the  N.W.  side  of  a  wall  or 
clump  of  shrubs.  Carpenteria  californica  in  the  South  of 
England  seems  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  is  very  pretty  when  in 

flower.  Another 
beautiful  shrub  when 
in  flower  is  Eucry- 
phia  pinnatifolia,  its 
white  flowers  being 
very  much  like  a 
single  Rose,  and  it 
flowers  during 
August,  a  time  when 
we  have  little  else  in 
in  the  way  of  shrubs. 

Another  late 
flow'ering  shrub  that 
is  much  neglected  is 
Caryopteris  masta- 
canthus ;  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  conditions 
seem  suitable,  Des- 
fontainea  spinosa  ought  to  be  grown, 
as  from  August  to  November  its 
scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  are  very 
lovely  indeed.  Daphnes  we  must  not 
forget.  D.  Cneorum,  D.  Blagayana, 
and  Mezereum  are  each  excellent,  and 
that  lovely  small  tree,  Hamamelis 
arborea,  may  be  included.  Lonicera 
fragrant issima,  Halesia,  the  Snowdrop 
tree,  Garrya  elliptica,  and  a  host  of 
others  are  good ;  but  I  will  not  inflict 
a  list  of  names  on  readers,  though 
no  one  can  say  that  the  subject  is 
exhausted. — J.  C. 


Cattleya  x  Maroni. 


North  American  Apples. — From  the  report  of  the  National 
Apple  Shippers’  Association  we  learn  that  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  December  1,  the  total  Apples  in  storage  were  4,834,800 
barrels,  and  in  the  Enited  States  4,304,800  barrels.  The  increase 
in  the  United  States  is  2,454,850  barrels. 


Wistarias,  Yirginia  Creeper,  and 
many  other  Vines  are  seen  used  for 
covering  old  treesi;  but  very  seldom 
Roses.  There  are  many  of  the  climb¬ 
ing  sorts  perfectly  hardy  which,  when 
permitted  to  clamber  over  the  dead  limbs  of  a  tree,  become 
objects  of  great  beauty.  Crimson  Ranibler  and  the  many  kinds 
of  hybrid  Wichuraiana  Roses,  the  Gloire  de  Dijom  setigera,  and 
like  kinds,  are  lovely  objects  wdien  in  bloom.  Old  trees,  eye¬ 
sores  when  unadorned,  become  visions  of  beauty  when  tastetul  j’ 
planted  with  an  assortment  of  Vines.  Spring  is  the  time  to 
plant.  Junipers  and  other  evergreens  are  liable  to  lose  a  brancli 
at  times,  .spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  tree.  Tins  should  be 
overcome  by  tying  a  live  branch  in  its  place. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
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CARDER  CLEANINGS 


An  Irish  Carden. 

The  photographic  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  came  tc  us 
from  Mr.  A.  E.  O’Neill,  of  20,  Thomas  Street,  Dublin,  and  re¬ 
presents  a  charming  corner  in  an  Irish  garden.  The  grouping 
of  the  subjects  is  admirable  :  robust  Yuccas  at  the  back  of  masses 
of  Liliums  and  Eremuri  (E.  himalaicus).  Each  subject  seems 
quite  happy,  and  adds  something  toward.s  making  the  general 
view  a  pleansing  one. 

Ten-week  Stocks. 

Beds  or  borders  of  Stocks  in  a  variety  of  colours  are  admir¬ 
able  for  a  summer  display.  The  main  object  should  be  to  grow 
sturdy  plants  from  the  first.  The  present  time  is  a  suitable 
period  tO'  sow  the  seed,  which  may  be  done  in  a  box  or  a  frame. 
When  the  seedlings  have  germinated  and  grown  an  inch  high, 
and  are  commencing  to  form  rough  leaves,  prick  them  out  in 
good  soil  in  a  frame  or  boxes. — E. 

Mistletoe  and  the  Trees  it  Affects. 

M.  Spalikowski  ha.s  .shown  that  in  Europe  the  Mistletoe  grows 
oftenest  on  the  Apple,  Poplar,  Pear,  and  Fir,  but  also  on  other 
trees  such  as  Pines,  the  Elm,  Maple,  Acacia,  White  and  Weeping 
Willows,  Birch,  the  Plum,  Mulberry,  and  the  Oak,  where  it  is 
rarest,  hence,  perhaps,  the  importance  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  Druids. 
According  to  M.  Bedel,  however,  the  trees  and  the  order  of 
frequency  vary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  For 
example,  it  is  common  on  the  Pear  tree  in  the  north-ea.st  of 
France,  but  very  rare  on  this  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dozule.  He  finds  it  most  common  oil  the  Black  Poplar  and 
Apple. — (“  The  Globe.”) 

Centropogon  Lucyanus. 

This  beautiful  warm-greenhouse  plant,  although  perhajis  of 
little  value  as  cut  flower,  is  well  worth  growing  as  an  adorn¬ 
ment  for  the  warm  conservatory  during  the  winter  .months. 
Cuttings  root  readily  at  this  time  of  year,  and  if  given  generous 
treatment' — that  usually  given  to  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  suits 
it  admirably — and  kept  clean,  will  easily  furni.sh  thirty-two  size 
pots  by  the  autumn.  This  Centropogon  needs  little  .stopping  of 
the  shoots,  as,  like  the  afoi'ementioned  Biego^nia,  it  develops  a 
more  free,  natural  habit  if  left  practically  unstopped.  Very  little, 
too,  in  the  way  of  staking  is  advi.sed,  ju,st  sufficient  being  done  to 
prevent  the  long  and  somewhat  pendulous  shoots  breaking  out 
at  the  base. — D. 

The  Future  of  the  Dahlia 

In  his  chapter  as  above,  in  the  newly-published  Dahlia  book, 
Mr.  W.  thithbertson  writes  these  sentences;  “  Ma.y_I  suggest  that 
larger  [Cactus]  flowers  thaaj  we  at  present  have  a'rtJlnot  wanted — 
.-.smaller  ones  Avould  be  an  advantage  sometim^.  .  .  Ncaa' 

colours  and  new  combinations  of  colour  Avill  ever  afford  the  raisers 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  an  illimitable  field.  The  round-floAvei'ed  single 
Dahlia  and  the  .single  Cactus  forms  will  continue  to  be  grown 
wherever  truly  graceful  flowers  for  cutting  are  wanted,  but  their 
culth’ation  Avill  not  be  nearly  so  general  as  the  other  types.  The 
pompon  varieties,  Avhich  are  great  favourites  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion  and  cut  floAvers,  will  continue  to  be  popular  for  two  reasons: 
their  perfection  of  form  and  daintiness  of  size  will  always  com¬ 
mend  them,  and  likewise  Avill  their  fine  dwarf  compact  habit. 
Although  the  Cactus  A’arieties  will  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
great  majority  of  growers  for  the  next  decade  at  least,  yet,  so 
long  as  Ave  have  a  sturdy  artisan  popidation — and  may  Ave  ahvays 
have  it — Avho  delight  in  producing  on  their  small  plots  large  sym¬ 
metrical  specimens  of  either  floAvers  or  vegetables,  so  long,  I  be- 
lieA'e,  Avill  there  be  a  steady  demand  for  ShoAv  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 
They  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  of  Flora’s  creation  from 
a  true  florist’s  lAoint  of  vieAv.  Efforts  Avill,  I  belieA’e,  be  made 
to  raise  a  hardier  race  of  Dahlias,  and  something  Avill  be  done  to 
produce  A'arieties  Avith  a  tendency  to  floAver  earlier.  The  future 
of  the  Dahlia  is  assured.  It  may  deA'elop  along  new  lines,  but 
that  it  Avill  be  less  cultiA^ated  is  most  improbable,  unless  it  becomes 
the  prey  of  some  dire  disease  .such  as  has  attacked  the  Hollyhock.” 


Distance  Apart  for  Forest  Traes. 

.  Soil,  climate,  species,  and  the  objects  sought,  all  influence  the 
result,,  an^  make  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  rule  Avhich  Avill  give 
the  largest  aggregate  groAvth.  A  European  rule  is  tO'  keep  the 
distance  between  trees  equal  to  one-fifth  their  height.  This 
Avould  call  for  3,000  or  more  trees  per  acre  until  they  are'  approxi¬ 
mately  20ft  high,  Avith  only  435  trees  at  50ft,.  and  108  trees  when 
they  are  100ft  tall.  Practical  experience  has  many  times 
demonstrated  that  thinning  at  the  proper  time  much  more  than 
pays  its  cost  in  the  increased  value  of  the  subsequent  growth. 

A  Hint  for  Forcing  Tulips. 

The  temptation  comes  to  giA*e  a  Avrinkle  obtained  from  a  trade 
groAver  anent  forced  Tulips,  of  Avhich  he  annually  produces  many 
thousands,  e, specially  as  by  adopting  his  practice  we  have  been 
cutting  beautiful  blooms  of  Golden  CroAvn,  Avhich  is  anything  but 
an  early  variety,  floAvering  naturally,  as  it  doe,s,  contem¬ 
poraneously  Avith  Gesneriana.  The  plan  is  to  force  the'm  in  the 
dark,  Avhich  Ave  do  by  iimerting  an  empt3'  close  fitting  box  over 
the  boxes  of  bulbs  Avhen  brought  into  heat,  keeping  them  thus 
covered  itntil  the  blooms  are  Avell  drawn  up  out  of  the  sdieaths. 
It  is  imperative  during  forcing  that  copious  draughts  of  tepid 
Avater  should  be  giA^en,  and  Aveak  liciuid  manure  is  beneficial.  By 
this  method  such  long  stemmed  kinds  as  YelloAV  Prince.  Duchesse 
de  Parma.,  Queen  Victoria,  and  all  the  Pottebakkers  can  be  had 
in  bloom  at  Chidstmas,  and  in  comparison  Avith  the  Due  Van 
Thols,  for  cutting,  the  latter  are  “  not  in  it.” — K. 

Tne  Dahlia:  Its  History  and  Cultivation. 

We  can  safely  prophesy  a  brisk  demand  for  this  new  booklet 
under  the  aboAm  title.  It  is  the  production  of  a  number  of 
experts,  and  is  admirably  turned  out  bj^  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Go.,  Limited,  at  Is.  net.  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  leads  off 
Avith  the  history  of  the  floAver,  and  Ave  think  he  is  Avell  able  to  do 
the  section  justice.  The  introduction,  Avei  .should  have  noted,  is 
Avritten  by  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  of  Rothesay,  head  of  a  firm 
Avhich  takes  the  lead  in  commercial  Dahlia  output.  The  book 
numbers  120  pages.  Sin  by  75in,  and  is  divided  into  chapters; 
some  up-to-date  illustrations  are  included.  The  botany  of  the 
Dahlia  is  discussed  b^’^  Mr.  John  Ballantyne ;  its  propagation  by 
Stephen  Jones,  aaIio  also  comments  on  exhibiting  the  floAA'ers. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  thoroughly  explained  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  hand,  Mr.  Robert  Fife,  AA’hile  folloAA'ing  the  catalogue  of 
varieties,  the  Dahlia  analy.sis  (printed  from  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture)  and  selections  for  special  purposes,  come  chapters  on 
“The  Dahlia  in  America,”  by  Le'onard  Barron,  and  lastl3^  “The 
Future  of  the  Dahlia,”  by  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson.  W'e  commend 
the  little  book,  and  shall  noAV  knoAv  Avhat  to  recommend  Avhen 
asked  for  a  publication  on  this  subject.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 
ccnjointly  publish  the  book  Avith  the  Macmillan  Co. 

Sowing  Dawn  Grass  Seeds 

Last  3^ear  Avas  an  exceptionallj’'  good  season  for  the  growth  of 
grass  seeds,  the  almost  constant  moisture  Avhich  prevailed  suiting 
the  groAvth  of  the  young  grass.  The  pre,sent  time  is  a  good 
period  to  soav,  choosing  fine  grasses  for  tennis  laAvns  and  bowling 
greens,  and  croquet  laAvns'.  A  peck  of  seed  Avill  soav  oA^er  2,000 
square  feet.  The  surface  of  the  ground  must  be  Avell  prepared, 
making  it  as  leA'^el  as  possible  for  plajdng  lawns.  Break  doAvn 
all  lumps  to  the  depth  of  a  feAV  inches,  then  rake  off  all  large 
stones,  and  roll  evenly,  again  rake  and  Siecure  the  proper  level, 
after  Avhich  soav  the  seed.  In  order  to  evenly  distribute  it  sow 
both  Avar’s  Avhen  there  is  no  wind.  The  seeid  is  best  coA^ered  vrith 
a  thin  laj'er  of  fine  soil.  Lightly  roll  aftcrAvards,  being  careful 
to  do  it  Avhen  dry.  To  keep  aAvay  birds  run  some  black  cotton 
over,  stretching  it  tightly  betAveen  sticks.  Under  the  genial 
influence  of  Avarmth  and  moisture  the  seed  Avill  soon  germinate. 

So  well  did  .some  grass  seeds  succeed  Avhich  I  soAved  last  year,  that 
in  the  autumn  it  was  possible  to  lift  some  good  turf  and  lay  it 
doAvn  on  a  laAvn.  The  grass,  of  course,  had  been  regularly  mown 
first  with  the  scythe  several  times,  and  afterAvards  Aveekly  Avith 
the  moAving  machine.  This  could  be  done  only  in  a  good 
growing  season,  and  it  is  not  a  system  to  be  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it  Avould  be  much  improved  by 
remaining  another  j’ear.  HoAveA^er,  it  sIioavs  Avhat  an  excellent 
laAvn  can  be  made  from  soAving  seed  possessing  the  great  advan¬ 
tage,  if  the  seed  is  of  high-class  quality,  of  being  practically  free 
from  Aveeds. — E.  D.  S. 
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An  Irish  Garden:  Yuccas,  Eremuri,  Liliums.  {Vide  Note.) 


Some  Typical  Gardens. 


—  The  Cottage  Garden. 


John  Nobbs,  by  the  \va3',  is  a  fictitious  name  for  a 
character  wliO'  i.s  real,  and  his  occupation  is  that  of  a 
day  labourer.  Not  that  John  is  ashamed  of  his  calling, 
for,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  proud  of  it,  because  both 
his  father  and  grandfather  were  labourers  before  him, 
and  according  to  the  testimonj^  of  the  present  reirre- 
sentative  of  the  familj',  tliej'  managed  to  paj'  their  wa.v, 
and  died  outside  the  workhouse,  independent  of  anyone. 

The  few  rare  occasions  on  which  the  worthy’?  John 
earns  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  in  the  course  of  one 
week  are  in  harvest-time,  and  then  he  has  to  be  at  work 
in  the  very  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  toil  on 
through  the  whole  day,  and  as  long  as  light  lasts  in  the 
evening.  For  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  year  John’s 
weekly  income  averages  out  at  something  like  .fifteen 
shillings,  independent  of  a  few  odd  bits  he  picks  up 
outside  the  range  of  his  daily  occupation.  A  weekly 
sum  of  fifteen  shillings  would  be  verv  little  in  the  hands 
of  most  women  to  keep  house  on,  but  Mrs.  Nobbs  po.s- 
sesses  the  happy  knack  of  being  able  to  laj'  it  out  to 
the  very  best  advantage  ;  and  ungrudgingly  her  husband 
turns  over  his  wages  every  Saturday  night,  with  the 
exception  of  the  price  of  one  pint  of  beer  and  a.  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  shag  tobacco,  which,  bj'  mutual  consent, 
are  his  perquisites. 

The  habitation  of  Mr.  John  Nobbs  and  his  famil,v  is  by  no 
means  a  pretentious  affair  In  fact,  from  the  outside  it  is  a 
ramshackle  looking  structure,  standing  back  from  the  road,  half 
timber  and  half  stone,  with  a  low  rambling  roof,  windows  placed 
at  awkward  angles,  and  door  place  that  necessitates  a  good  deal 
of  bending  on  the  part  of  a  tall  man  to  get  through.  John 
Nobbs,  by  the  way,  is  not  short,  but  he  has  grown  so  used  to 
pas.sing  through  the  low  apertures  into  his  house  that  he  can 
do  it  without  the  slightest  risk  of  damage  to  his  skull.  From 
the  outside  the  habitation  has  that  picture.sque  look  about  it 
that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  artist.  A  sweet  Honeysuckle 
rambles  over  the  doorwajq  a  Grape  Vine  clambers  round  the 
bedroom  windows,  and  a  big  clump  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  (in 
John’s  parlance  it  is  a  Hj'-der-ain-jer)  threatens  to  block  up  the 
entrance,  and  when  in  full  bloom  it  is  a  sight,  worth  walking 
some  distance  to  see. 

One  gathers  the  idea  that  the  builder  must  have  been  a  little 
short  of  material  when  he  put  up  the' structure,  which  was  some 
generations  ago,  judging  from  the  bits  that  have  been  added 
on  since  from  time  to  time  ;  but  if  such  was  the  case,  land  could 
not  have  been  quite  so  valuable  as  it  is  now,  for  the  garden  round 
the  cottage  is  quite  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  as  John 
aptly  remarks,  “  It  tak’s  a  bit  o’  doin’  when  one  has  no  time  except 
mornins  and  nights.”  From  the  little  wicket  gate  leading  into 
the  road  down  to  the  front  door  there  is  a  pathway  of  cobbled 
stones,  somewhat  trying  to  the  feet,  but  all  the  Nobbs’  family 
wear  thick  boots,  and  so  they  do  not  notice  it,  and  the  path  is 
ahvaj’s  clean  and  dry.  On  either  side  there  is  a  flower  border, 
the  personal  property  of  Mrs.  Nobbs,  and  the  only  thing  her 
husband  has  to  do  with  it  is  to  boast,  quite  truthfulljq  “  that  it 
ain’t  very  often  as  yer  can’t  get  a  nosegay  out  o’  that  border.” 
TIus  is  no  idle  boast,  I  can  assure  3’ou,  for  though  nothing  but 
simple,  old-fashioned  flowers  are  grown,  from  the  early  days  of 
spring  till  Jack  Frost  puts  an  end  to  the  Chi’j'santhemumsi  in  the 
autumn,  there  is  always  something  to  cut.  Pinks  and  Carna¬ 
tions,  Pansies  and  Violets,  Sweet  Williams  and  Canterbury  Bells, 
Irises  and  Paeonies,  Roses  and  Dahlias,  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
included  in  the  border,  and  though  it  is  full  to  overflowing,  Mrs. 
Nobbs  never  has  a  “  slippin’  ”  or  a  root  of  anything  fresh  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  but  what  she  is  able  to.  find  room  for  it  somewhere. 

Before  leaving  the  floral  part  of  the  establishment  I  feel,  in 
common  fairness  to  the  ruling  spirit  inside  the  house,  that  I 
must  say  a  word  about  the  window  plants.  The  time  has  never 
been,  even  when  she  was  bringing  up  a  large  family,  when  the 
Nobbvs’s  window  was  not  ga.j’  with  flowers,  and  it  is  the  proud 
boast  of  John’s  wife  that  her  Lucy  Finis  “  Fuch.sia  tree  ”  has 
gained  first  prize  at  the  local  flower  show  for  a  good  many  jmars 
without  a  break.  Every  window,  upstairs  and  down,  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  flower  garden,  and  Mrs.  Nobbs  is  acquainted  with  the  life 
history  of  every  plant  she  grows.  The  names  she  gives  to  sofne 
of  them  are  rather  curious,  and  would  hardte  be  found  in  a 
dictionary  in  her  style  of  pronunciation,  but  then  she  under¬ 
stands  them,  .s'o  it  does  not  matter  about  anjmne  else. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Mrs.  Nobbs  is  the  only  florist 
in  the  family,  for  her  husband,  too,  has  a  strong  taste  for  flowers, 
and  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden  there  is  a  little  plantation 
of  standard  Briars,  over  which  the  horny-handed  labourer  maj" 
be  .seen  bending  on  summer  evenings,  engaged  in  the  intricate 
operation  of  Rose  budding.  He  can  do  it,  too,  and  in  many 
gardens  in  the  village  there  are  Rose  trees  which  testifj’  to  Joi  n 


Nobbs’s  skill  in  the  art  of  budding.  Nor  does  John  confine  him¬ 
self  to  Roses,  for  the  garden  boasts  a  nice  collection  of  fruit 
trees,  each  one  of  which  has  been  budded  or  grafted  by  the 
labourer  himself,  having  raised  the  stocks  from  seeds,  and  got 
the  buds  or  scions  from  friendly  gardeners,  in  the  district. 

Though  John  Nobbs  is  a  leading  light  in  the  village  gardening 
society,  and  has  full  confidence  in  his  own  ability,  he  is  not  a 
conceited  man,  and  when  the  vicar  arranged  for  a  course  of 
C.’ounty  Council  lectures  on  gardening,  John  took  no  notice  of  the 
loungers  who  held  up  the  wall  at  the  street  corner,  and  said 
“  they  knowed  all  about  gardenin’,”  but  was  the  first  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  Now,  John  was  a  good  gardener  before  the, 
lecturer  was  born,  but  that  did  not  matter,  so  he  listened  atten¬ 
tively,  agreed  with  the  expert  on  most  points,  shook  his  head, 
differed  with  him  on  others,  but  made  friends  with  him  all  the 
same,  and  frankly  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  course  that  he  had 
learnt  something,  even  though  at  the  outset  he  was  the  best 
cottage  gardener  in  the  village.  John  has  his  own  ideas  about 
gardening  education,  and  though  he  probably  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  theory,  he  is  wonderfully  theoretical  in  his 
way,  and  says  that  “  gardenin’  is  like  fiddlin’,  it’s  never  mastered,” 
from  which  you  may  gather  that  John  Nobbs  is  also  a  bit  of  a 
musician,  though  how  his  hard  fingers  can  manipulate  fiddle 
strings  is  beyond  comprehemsion. 

To  say  that  the  labourer  knows  liis  garden  is  not  sufficient  : 
he  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  it,  and  can  tell  te  an  inch 
the  depth  of  the  soil  in  every  part,  the  character  of  the  subsoil, 
where  to  grow  the  different  crop.s  to  the  best  advantage,  and  all 
about  it.  John  has  tremendous  faith  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  “  deep  cultivation,”  and  on  moonlight  nights,  when  the  daj^s 
are  short,  he  may  frequently  be  found  engaged  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  trenching.  The  pigstye  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
supplies  most  of  the  manure,  though  the  fowl-run  also  contri¬ 
butes  its  portion;  and  John  occa.sionally  invests  a  few  shillings 
in  lime,  but  as  yet  he  has  not  learnt  to  pin  much  faith  in  “  that 
patent  stuff,”  wdiich  is  the  name  he  gives  to  artificial  fertilisers 
in  general. 

If  John  Nobbs  has  any  speciality  amongst  vegetables  it  is 
“  taturs,”  and  on  the  cultivation  of  the  noble  tuber  he  is  accepted 
as  being  a  local  authority.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  man  when 
engaged  in  lifting  his  crop.  At  the  end  of  each  row  there  is  a 
rude  label  telling  the  variety,  and  when  John  come.s  acro.ss  a 
particularly  fine  specimen  he  strokes  it,  rubs  it,  and  caresses  it 
in  an  affectionate  sort  of  way,  and  then  lays  it  gently  on  one 
side.  The  work  of  digging  over,  these  stdected  tubers  are  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  soft  paper  and  put  away,  only  to  be  seen  again 
when  they  appear  on  the  show  table.  John  is  a  mark  on  varieties, 
too,  and  though  he  is  not  much  of  a  reader,  he  religiously  studies 
the  pictures  in  the  spring  catalogues,  and  if  any  novelty  strikes 
his  fancy  he  generally  manages  to  find  the  money  from  sonie- 
where  for  the  purchase  of  a  pound  or  two  of  seed  tubers  to  give 
him  a  start. 

In  his  cultural  operations  one  thing  is  necessary,  Johns 
garden  has  to  show  a  profit,  and  this  it  invariably  does.  Besides 
growing  enough  produce  for  the  use  of  hi.s  family,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  nice  little  sum  he  annually  draws  from  the 
gardening  society  in  prize  money,  the  man  has  generally  got 
something  to  sell.  This  large  garden  allows  room  for  a  spacious 
spring  Cabbage  bed,  and  John  Nobbs  is  amongst  the  fimt  in  the 
district  to  be'cutting,  so  lie  has  no  trouble  about  disposing  of  the 
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surplus.  A  large  nursery  bed  of  Celery  and  “  Greens  ”  provides 
most  of  the  gardens  about  with  plimts  at  a  few  pence  per  hundred, 
and  lately  John  has  employed  his  frame  and  hotbed  for  raising 
early  Onion  plants,  which  he  disposes  of  amongst  his  neighbours, 
who  are  ambitious  to  win  prizes  at  the  show,  and  after  that  he 
geneplly  manages  to  beat  them  in  the  end.  Early  Lettuce, 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Cucumbers,  and  fruit  from  the  trees  and 
hushes  form  part  of  the  material  that  is  turned  into  money,  and 
John  has  a  way  of  knowing  what  the  garden  brings  him  in  from 
a  remarkable  display  of  figuring  on  the  planed  side  of  a  deal 
board,  with  a  half-inoh  stump  of  black  lead  pencil,  which,  when 
not  thus  employed,  is  the  constant  companion  of  a  tin  tobacco 
box,  a  clasp  knife,  and  a  boot  lace,  at  the  bottoml  of  the  man’s 
corduroy  trousers  pocket. 

I  could  say  more  about  this  rustic  worthy  and  his  garden, 
but  am  reminded  tliat  space  is  not  unlimited.  Let  me  add  in 
conclusion,  then,  that  in  these  days  when  rural  districts  are 
being  drained  of  their  populations,  and  towns,  already  full,  are 
crowded  to  overflowing,  it  is  men  of  the  type  I  have  depicted 
above  that  we  want  to  remain  on  the  land,  and  one  thing  that 
will  tend  to  keep  them  there  is  an  inborn  love  for  gardening. — 
A  British  Rustic. 

- - 

A  Cottage  Garden  Exhibition. 


A  movement  which  is  attracting  widespread  interest  has 
recently  been  set  on  foot.  It  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  horticulture  in  the  direction  of  securing  higher  culture  in 
allotments  and  cottage  gardens  generally,  and  the  arousing  a 
keener  spirit  of  competition  amongst  the  members  of  horti¬ 
cultural  associations  in  rural  districts,  by  bringing  them  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Avhat  is  being  accomplished  in  other  localities.  With 
this  object  in  view  Lady  Algernon  Lennox  proposes  to  organise 
an  exhibition  of  garden  produce  on  Monday,  August  3  (Bank 
Ho’liday),  in  the  grounds  of  Broughton  Castle,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Banbury  Station.  The  Lennox  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
value  50  guineas,  and  other  valuable  prizes  will  then  be 
offered  for  competition  between  the  horticultural  societies  of 
Oxfordshire,  IS'orthamptonshire,  and  Warwickshire.  The 
principal  class  is  for  “  the  best  collective  display  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  hardy  flowers,  to  be  grown  by  cottagers  and  amateurs 
only.”  The  prizes  offered  in  this  class  are  as  follows;. — First, 
Challenge  Cdp  and  10  guineas;  second,  8  guineas;  third,  6 
guineas;  fourth,  5  guineas;  fifth,  4  guineas;  sixth,  3  guineas; 
seventh,  2  guineas. 

Lady  Algernon  Lennox  has  also  decided  to  make  a  special 
grant  of  £1  to  each  competing  society,  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  in  collecting  and  despatching' the  exhibit  which  will  be 
conveyed  from  Banbury  Station  free  of  expense.  Prizes  of 
3  guineas,  2  guineas,  and  1  guinea  are  also  offered  for  the  floral 
decoration  of  dinner  tables.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  taking  special  interest  in  the  movement,  and  is  offering  two 
Banksian  and  two  bronze  medals,  which  will  be  added  to  the 
other  prizes. 

No  entrance  fees  will  be  charged.  Lady  Algernon  Lennox 
specially  desires  that  the  competition  shall  in  no  way  interfere 
with  local  shows.  Tlie  collections  may  be  exhibited  by  one 
Horticultural  Society,  or  a  number  of  villages  may  group  them¬ 
selves  together  as  a  union,  for  the  purpose  of  competing.  The 
leading  nobility  in  each  county  are  supporting  the  movement, 
and  many  ivell-known  horticulturists,  including  the  Very  Rev. 

S.  Reynolds  Hall,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

Th^  above  scheme  is  undoubtedly  the  most  liberal  one  w'hich 
has  ever  been  put  before  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  allotments  and  cottage 
gardens  generally,  and  many  societies  in  the  three  favoured 
counties  ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  meeting  in  friendly 
yet  determined  rivalry.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  Lady  Algernon  Gordon  Lennox,  Broughton  Castle,  Banbury. 

. — Onward. 

- e#** - 

Celmisia  coriacea. — This  exceedingly  handsome  plant  would 
seem  to  be  very  little  known  yet,  and  its  preference  for  a  mild 
climate  may  have  much  to  do  with  its  more  general  adoption.  In 
the  south-w’est  of  Ireland  and  the  south  of  England  it  succeeds 
well  in  rockeries  out  of  doors,  and  even  at  Glasnevin,  from  where 
our  photograph  came,  it  thrives  finely.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
species  in  the  genus,  the  compousite  flowers  being  laxge  and  white 
with  yellow'  disc.  The  leathery,  strap-shaped  leaves  are  also 
ornamental.  The  Celmisias  are  perennials,  some  hardy  like 
Lindsayi  and  spectabilis,  and  others,  like  Monroi,  require  green¬ 
house  protection.  They  are  all  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  adaot 
themselves  to  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  most  books  altogether  omit  any  reference  to  Celmisias, 
the  Index  Kewensis  lists  tliirty-four  good  species..  C.  Monroi 
is  the  only  hardy  member  grown  at  Kew.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  capabilities  of  eom?  of  the  ethers. 


Elementary  Notes  on  Plant  Distribntion. 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 

Having  discussed  some  of  the  chief  factors  affecting  plant  dis¬ 
tribution,  a  brief  examination  of  some  of  the  floras  or  groupings 
of  plants  by  Nature’s  hand  may  now  be  made.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  plants,  by  the  nature  of  their  constitution  and 
capability  of  enduring  different  varieties  of  climate,  are  grouped 
into  zones  around  the  earth.  In  different  parts  of  each  of  these 
zones,  however,  they  are  again  grouped  into  smaller  assemblages, 
characterised  by  certain  genera  which  are  peculiar  to  the  region, 
and  sometimes  also  by  orders  or  by  a  local  development  of  species 
belonging  to  genera  having  a  wide  distribution.  Where  land  areas 
are  widely  separated  by  the  ocean,  as  in  the  case  of  America, 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  w'c 
might  expect  to  find  a  great  distinction  in  their  floras;  w'hilst  in 
the  case  of  the  less  dissevered  north  temperate  regions  we  might 
expect  to  find  a  more  uniform  flora  throughout,  and  yet  the  floras 
of  western  and  eastern  North  America  and  of  Europe  and  eastern 
Asia  are  quite  distinctive.  Practically  the  w'orld  may  be  mapped 
out  into  the  following  principal  floral  areas :  — 

1.  Arctic;  which  may  be  subdivided  into  Arctic  American, 
Arctic  European,  and  Arctic  Asiatic  floras,  for  although  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  species  found  in  Arctic  America  and  Arctic  Asia 
belong  also  to  the  Arctic  European  flora,  yet  there  is  a  substratum 
in  each  area  of  plants  characteristic  only  of  their  own  region. 

2.  Western  North  America;  comprising  the  area  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  and  including  Lower  California. 

3.  Eastern  North  America ;  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Atlantic. 

4.  Mexico  and  Central  America.  5.  West  Indies. 

6.  Western  Tropical  America  ;  including  Columbia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

7.  Eastern  Tropical  America;  including  Venezuela,  the 
Guianas,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

8.  Chili.  9.  Subtropical  South  America;  comprising  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay. 

10.  Temperate  South  America;  comprising  Patagonia,  the 
Falkland  Isles  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 

11.  Europe.  12.  North  Temperate  Asia;  Siberia  to  about 
latitude  50deg  north. 

13.  North  Africa  and  the  Orient;  this  includes  the  north  part 
of  Africa  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Afgjianistan,  Turkestan,  and  Beluchistan.  Although  of 
wide  extent  and  comprising  several  smaller  floras,  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  flora,  of  this  area  is  fairly  uniform. 

14.  Tropical  Africa;  including  also  Socotra  and  the  islands 
along  the  west  coast. 

15.  South  Africa,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  southward. 

16.  The  Mascarene  Islands;  comprising  Madagascar, 
Comoro  Isles,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  the  Seychelles. 

17.  India;  including  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  and  Malay 
Peninsula. 

18.  China  and  Japan.  19.  Malay  Archipelago ;  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  &c. 

20.  Australia.  21.  New  Zealand. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  some  lesser  island  floras, 
which,  although  very  interesting  in  character,  need  not  be  par¬ 
ticularised  here.  All  the  areas  mentioned,  have  floras  w’hich  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  each  otljer,  each  of  them  being 
characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  generic  and  occasionally 
ordinal  types,  which  are  either  entirely  wanting  or  present  in  a 
very  small  degree  in  the  other  regions.  For  although  there 
may  be  mixed  with  these  special  types  a  number  of  genera  and 
species,  which  are  also  present  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  floras, 
this  does  not  in  the  least  obscure  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
ancient  substratum  of  vegetation  indigenous  to  the  area  under 
survey,  characteristically  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  area. 
In  the  north  temperate  zone  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  which,  if  space  permits,  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 

It  is  beyond  our  knowledge  to  say  how  or  when  the  principal 
great  floras  of  the  world  were  developed  to  their  present  extent 
and  character,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  have  been  so 
established  for  a  vast  period  according  to  human  conceptions  of 
time ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  earth  has  undergone  great  changes  in  ages  long 
since  passed  away,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  plant  distri-  , 
bution,  as  we  now'  find  it,  is  the  present  outcome  of  all  the  changes 
and  influences  that  have  been  wrought  upon  the  earth  since  first 
its  crust  solidified.  Space  will  not  admit  of  even  a  brief  account 
of  all  the  floras  enumerated,  it  must  suffice  to  give  short  charac¬ 
teristic  comparisons  of  a  few  of  the  principal,  W'hich  for  the  sake 
of  contrast  may  be  taken  in  pairs  in  each  zone. — N.  E.  Brow'N, 

F  L.S. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Suggestions  for  the  Bedding  Season. 

Last  season  there  were  some  excellent  arrangements  of  plants 
jn  the  beds  of  Hyde  Park.  Some  of  the  bed.s  being  siDecially  in- 
teresting  because  they  contained  plants  not  usually  employed  in 
bedding.  They  afforded  an  object  lesson  of  the  very  attractive 
uses  which  can  be  made  of  a  variety  of  plants  which  are  generally 
considered  sacred  to  greenhouse  cultivation.  They,  however, 
give  a  welcome  change  from  the  stereotyped  classi  of  plants  we 
are  generally  accustomed  to,  and  must  give  pleasure  not  only 
to  the  designers,  planters,  and  all  connected  with  their  manage¬ 
ment,  but  tO'  the  thousands  of  persons  who  view  them  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  The  majority  of  the  beds  in  this  park  are 
arranged  in  a  grass  enclosure  alongside  Park  Lane.  Tliey  are 
.simple  in  design,  being  either  circular,  oval,  or  rectangular. 
Small  fanciful  shaped  beds  are  not  to  be  found,  though  there  are 
a  few  attractively  designed  carpet  beds.  All  the  beds  are  of 
ample  area,  which  sets  off  the  plants  employed  in  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  plants  which  require  support  are  neatly 
staked.  These  comprise  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Lantanas,  and  Erythrinas.  It  i.s  hoped  that  the  following  notes 
may  be  suggestive  to  some  who  have  not  seen  the  bedding  in 
question,  and  they  are  furnished  in  good  time  to  be'  of  use  for 
the  bedding  of  this  year. 

The  following  oval-shaped  beds  were  filled  as  follows  ;  1.  Pelar¬ 
gonium  (Geranium)  Suvarna,  a  strong  grower,  with  large 
flowers  of  a  light  crimson 
colour,  edged  with  Emperor 
William  Lobelia.  2.  Helio¬ 
trope  Roi  des  Noirs,  dark 
blooms,  a  groundwork  of 
white  Violas,  interspersed 
with  Nicotiana  afiinis,  and 
edged  with  Fuchsia  Meteor. 

3.  Fuchsia  Madame  Chrnel- 
lison,  white  corolla.,  pink 
sepals,  groundwork  of  Pent- 
stemons  and  Candytuft, 
edged  with  Lobelia  Blue 
King.  4.  Calceolaria  am- 
plexicaulis,  pale  yellow 
bloom,  groundwork  of  dark- 
leaved  Alternanthera,  edged 
with  Ajuga  purpurea,  dark 
shiny  crimson  leavesi.  5. 

Geranium  Dryden,  scarlet 
and  white  edged  Fuchsia 
Meteor.  6.  Tall  Fuchias 
Scarcity,  dotted  Artemisia 
arborescens,  a  ,  white  cut 
leaved  plant,  a  hardy  ever¬ 
green  shrub,  a  groundwork 
of  Mimulus,  and  edged  blue 
Lobelia.  7.  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium  Achievement, 
pink,  fine  blooms,  edged 
Alternanthera  amabilis.  8. 

Ihiberous  Begonias,  dotted 
Grevillea  robusta,  edged 
Lobelia  pumila  magnifica..  9.  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  Galilee,  dotted 
Statice  Lunoroivi,  having  long  spikes  of  mauve  flowers  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Francoa  ramosa,  edged  Alternanthera  amabilis. 
10.  Lantana  Ne  plus  Ultra,  mixed  colours,  dotted  Begonia 
semperflorens,  groundwork  of  Alternanthera,  edged  Lobelia 
Crystal  Palace  compacta.  11.  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  Abel 
Carriere,  deep  pink,  dotted  Verbena  venosa  and  Coreopsis  tinc- 
toria,  edged  blue  Lobelia  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  12.  Pink 
Geranium,  interspersed  with  Veronica  Andersoniana  and  purple 
Viola,  edged  with  Alternanthera  magnifica. 

A  few  round  beds  are  filled  as  follows :  13.  Lantana  delica- 

tissima,  tall  plants  with  puce  flowers,  dotted  with  Oreocome  Can- 
dollei,  with  dark  green  Fern-like  foliage  growing  from  centre, 
edged  Alternanthera  ainoena.  14.  Cuphea  platycentra,  dotted 
Scabiosa  caucausica,  with  a  groundwork  of  Lilac  Viola,  edged 
Alternanthera  versicolor.  15.  Abelia  mnestris,  shrubby  plant, 
small  white  flowers,  dotted  Celosias  and  Amaranthus  tricolor, 
edged  Alternanthera  amcena. 

Some  oblong  beds  are  variously  filled.  Earlier  in  the  season 
Carnation  Raby  Castle  would  be  effective  (16)  with  Viola  Blue 
Bell,  but  in  the  late  summer  the  latter  had  grown  so  that  it 
entirely  covered  up  the  Carnation.  17.  Erythrina  crista-galli 
having  five  stems  to  each  plant,  Walnut-like  leaves,  with  dark 
red  “  leguminaceous  ”  blooms  borne  in  threes  from  axils  of  leaves. 
18.  Fuchsia  Warinka,  dark  purple  corolla,  scarlet  sepals,  dotted 
Coreopsis  tinctoria.,  edged  with  diamond  panels  alternately, 
Alternanthera  amabilis  and  Leucophyton  Browni.  19.  Lilium 
speciosum,  dotted  Celosia  plumosa  (vellow),  edged  Alternanthera 
versicolor.  20.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  groundwork 
Pansy  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  edged  Alternanthera  amoena.  21. 
Yellow  Lantana  Drap  d’Or  and  Viola  Blue  Bell.  22.  Bouvardia 
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mtermedia  President  Cleveland,  intermixed  with  Abelia  rupestris. 
Begonia  semperflorens,  edged  with  Alternanthera  amabilis,  having 
triangular  dots  in  it  of  Pachyphyton  biacteosum.  23.  Lilium 
speciosum  lancifoliiim  rubrum,  dotted  Celosia  plumosa,  dark 
crimson,  line  of  a  small  dwarf  Chrysanthemum,  yellow  pompon, 
broad  edge  of  Alternanthera  amabilis.  24.  Tower  of  London 
Fuchsia,  Nicotiana  afiinis  (Tobacco  plant).  Fuchsia  Meteor  (small 
golden  foliage),  edged  with  blue  Lobelia  Blue  Beard.  25.  Round 
bed  of  Geranium  Wellington,  a  strong  grower  with  large  scarlet 
blooms,  edged  white  Lobelia.  26.  Round  bed  of  Fuchsia  Display, 
Acacia  lophantha  and  Begonia  semperflorens  intermixed,  edged 
with  Koeniga  maritima.  27.  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  Madame 
Mougeot,  colour  deep  pink,  mixed  with  blue  Viola  lilacina,  edged 
with  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum..  28.  Fuclisia 
Lye’s  Excelsior,  intermixed  with  Acacia  lophantha  and  Solanum 
pyracanthum,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia. — E.  D.  S. 


Value  of  Mutual  Iinprovement  Associations, 


This  wa,s  the  subject  for  the  evening’s  discussion  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  on  "Thursday, 
the  26th  ult.,  when  Mr.  E.  Binfield  presided  over  a  good 

attendance.  The  lecturer 
W'as  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves, 
the  energetic  Secretary  of 
the  society,  who'  has  so 
much  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  Bristol  gardeners,  and  to 
whom  this  association  owes 
to  a  very  great  extent  the 
prominent  position  it  holds 
to-day  amongst  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  England.  If  we- 
look  at  the  gardening  pro¬ 
fession  we  find  it  commands 
more  scope  for  individual 
thought  and  action  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  other 
trades  and  professions.  How 
varied  ancl  how  many  are 
the  experiences  which  the 
gardener  comes  into  daily 
contact  wuth!  Here  it  is 
that  these  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  societies  render  that 
assistance  which  only  those 
engaged  in  gardening  can 
and  do  appreciate.  To  have 
our  “  fads  ”  and  errors  ex¬ 
ploded,  to  listen  to  the  ex¬ 
periences,  of  others,  to  have 
their  advice,  all  means  that 
we  gain  that  knowledge 
.  which  is  so  essential  to  the 

building  up  of  a  sound  reputation  in  the  horticultural  world. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  these  societies  is  to-  cause 
the  younger  gardeners  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  thereby  making  themselves  better  gardeners,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  valuable  servants.  Then  again,  the  fact  of 
bringing  gardeners  into  closer  contact  with  each  other  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  mutual  benefit.  Mr.  Groves  emphasised  the  fact 
that  employers  were  certainly  reaping  the  harvest  from  the  good 
seed  sown  by  the  associations,  and  he  appealed  to  them  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  more  deeply  in  the  good  work  these  were  doing, 
and  the  provision  of  horticultural  libraries)  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  British  gardeners.  The  age  of  secrets 
is  passed,  and  the  gardener  no  longer  locks  his  knowledge  up  in 
his  own  .self,  but  imparts  it  to  his  confreres,  through  the  societies. 

The  advantages  wliiqh  the  young  gardener  has  to-day  over 
his  forefathers  are  manifold,  and  he  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
dark.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  all  gardeners  and  lovers  of  their 
garden  to  join  one  of  these  associations,  thereby  helping  on  the 
interest  of  horticulture,  which  in  itself  is  so,  ennobling  when 
rightly  enjoyed.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Groves  brought 
to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
lecture  should  be  printed  and  circulated  free  of  charge  tO'  the 
gentlemen  of  the  di.striot  and  their  gardener.s\ 

The  prizes  for  the  evening  for  a  vase  of  flowers  for  table 
decoration  were  awmrded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener.  Mr. 
Atwell),  Mr.  N.  C.  Dobson  (gardener,  Mr.  Thodavi.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curti.s),  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener.  Mr. 
Orchard),  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Aiken  (gardener.  Mr.  Clarke).  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  Merit  went  to>  Mr.  W.  Howel  Davi.s  (gardener,  Mr. 
Curtis),  for  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  and  to  Mr.  Coleman 
(gardener,  Mr.  Spry)  for  two  pots  of  Mignonette. — H.  K. 
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Fruit  Prospects  :  The  Critical  Time. 

The  gardeners  of  Britain  have  had  so  many  bitter  experiences 
of  too  forward  seasons  that  they  are  always  sceptical  as  to  the 
nltiniate  results  when  bursts  of  glorious  weather  occur  during 
February  and  March.  A  painful  picture  of  fruit  prosiiects 
ruined  at  blossoming  time  inevitably  rises  to  the  mind’s  eye  when 
vegetation  is  in  advance  of  a  normal  season,  and  on  such  grounds 
grave  fears  must  be  entertained  this  year,  as  nearly  everything 
in  the  open  air  seems  some  weeks  in  advance  of  recent'  years. 
Fortunately,  the  unexpected  often  happens  in  connection  with 
our  British  olimate,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an 
early  season  means  a  short  crop  ;  indeed,  if  the  frost  keeps  away 
at  the  critical  times  early  seasons  have  great  advantages,  as  all 
kinds  of  produce  are  grown  under  favourable  conditions,  and  an 
early  season  is  usually  a  long  season. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (March  21)  vegetation  has  suffered  hut 
little  on  account  of  its  earliness,  and  prospects  look  fairly  bright. 
The  critical  time,  however,  has  arrived,  for  Plums  and  Pears  are 
already  unfolding  their  flowers,  and  it  behoves  cultivators  to  do 
all  they  possibly  can  to  preserve  fruit  blossoms  from  injury.  In 
many  private  gardens  a  regular  system  of  protecting  the  blossoms 
of  the  choicer  kinds  of  fruit  trees  is  followed,  but  when  hardy 
fruits  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  but  little,  if  anything,  is,  as  a 
rule,  done  to  prevent  disaster.  The  American  system  of 
enveloping  trees  in  smoke  from  smoke  fires  is  certainly  worthy 
of  being  carefully  and  thoroughly  tested  in  this  country,  because 
it  is  the  simplest  of  all  methods  of  preventing  loss  of  heat,  and 
if  the  results  achieved  are  generally  as  satisfactory  as  some  claim 
them  to  be,  the  practice  ought  to  become  a.  univereal  one,  for  the 
greatest  problem  in  fruit  culture  may  by  such  means  be  solved. 

I  know  of  one  grower  who  has  followed  the  plan  for  several 
years,  and  he  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  that  he  intends 
to  watch  and  practise  it  every  year  when  necessarjn  In  his  ca.se, 
large  heaps  of  rubbish,  consisting  of  prunings  and  garden  refuse, 
are  arranged  ai’ound  the  outside  of  the  plantation.  Should  there 
be  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  sharp  frost  while  the  trees  are  in 
flower,  some  of  the  heaps  are  set  ablaze  early  in  the  evening,  and 
when  well  alight,  covered  on  the  outside  with  adittle  soil,  and 
later  in  the  evening  an  additional  layer  of  soil,  is  added.  This 
usually  keeps  the  fires  burning  stea'Clily  thraughout  the  night, 
and  creating  abundance  of  smoke  rather  than  flame. 

In  the  case  of  small  fruit  plots  it  seems  to  me  that  a  few  old 
zinc  buckets,  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  might  be  pressed  into 
sei'vice  for  burning  slack  coal,  Avhich,  as  a  rule,  can  be  relied  upon 
to  smoke  furiou.sly  for  several  hour.s. 

“  Journal  ”  readers  who  have  already  experimented  in  the 
above  directions  would  be  doing  good  service  by  I'ecording  the 
result  of  their  endeavours. 

I  fear  there  will  not  be  a  great  wealth  of  blo.ssom  on  fruit 
trees  genei’ally  this  year,  as  the  sunless  weather  of  the  past 
summer  scarcely  ripened  the  wood  sufflcientlj^.  In  some  districts, 
where  the  soil  is  not  pai’ticularly  deep  or  rich.  Plums  are  flowering 
profusely,  but  in  others,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  I  have  recently 
noticed  numbers  of  trees  with  scarcely  any  bloom  or  blossom 
buds,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  bore  but  little  fruit 
last  year. — H.  D. 

Figs  :  Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Petes. 

The  very  early  varieties,  St.  John’s  and  Eaidy  Violet,  that 
were  started  in  bottom  heat  last  November  or  beginning  of 
December,  are  now  showing  signs  of  taking  the  last  swelling  for 
ripening,  and  are  closely  followed  by  Angelicpie,  Black  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Brown  Ischia  and  White  Ischia.  Brown  Turkey,  Dwarf 
Prolific,  Negro  Largo,  and  White  Marseilles,  however,  are  still 
stationary.  They  must  not  be  hurried,  as  this  is  the  most 
critical  time  in  Fig  culture,  checks  of  any  kind  causing  the  fruit 
to  fall,  and  this  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  maintain¬ 
ing  an  equable  temperature,  making  the  most  of  fine  days  for 
giving  air,  and  closing  early  so  as  to  secure  safe  advancement. 
After  the  fruit  gives  indications  of  ripening  w^ater  must  be  with¬ 
held;  yet,  thougli  less  water  at  the  roots  is  necessary,  there 
must  not  bo  anything  like  dryness  in  the  soil.  Until  the  fruit 
changes  for  ripening  the  trees  must  bo  well  supplied  with  liquid 
manure,  giving  the  whole  rooting  area  a  thorough  supply,  and 
the  trees  safely  passed  the  flowering  stage  a  thorough  soaking 
of  water  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  bed  acts  like  a  charm 
on  Fig  tree  roots,  e, specially  when  a  light  mulching  is  .supplied 
of  sweetened  lumpy  manure,  as  thi.s  absorbs  moisture  when  the 
trees  are  syringed,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  attract  the 
rcot.“,  V  hilst  a  genial  vapour  is  given  off  highly  favourable  to  the 


foliage.  Syringe  twice  on  fine  days,  once  a  day  when  the  weather 
is  dull,  always  giving  the  .second  syringing  in  time  for  the  foliage 
to  become  fairly  dry  before  night.  Alaintain  a  night  temperature 
of  G5deg  in  mild  weather,  70deg  to  7odeg  by  day,  and  with  sun 
secure  a  heat  ranging  from  75deg  to  85deg,  closing  early,  so  as  to 
raise  it  to  90deg  or  more,  as  Figs  swell  be.st  with  abundance  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  light,  full  exposure  to  sun.shine  beiiig  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  secure  high  quality.  Stop  side  shoots  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  not  allowing  them  to  become  crowded.  Then, 
when  needed,  train  terminals  forward  where  space  remains  un¬ 
filled,  and  it  can  be  done  without  shading  the  fruit. 

Late  Houses  of  Figs. 

Very  fine  Figs  are  grown  in  houses  with  a  south  aspect,  even 
when  unheated.  The  trees  .should  be  trained  down  rather  than 
up  the  roof,  as  the  fruits  then  always  face  the  sun,  and  are'  sturdy 
and  fruitful  in  consequence.  Brunswick  and  Negro  Largo,  both 
strong  growers  and  bearing  grand  fruit,  do  well  under  such  treat¬ 
ment,  planting  them  at  the  back  of  the  house,  training  the  plants 
with  single  stems  up  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to,  and  the  fruiting 
branches  disposed  down  the  roof  on  a  trellis  about  16in  from  the 
glass.  In  that  form  it  is  questionable  if  there  are  two  finer  Figs 
for  cool  hou.ses.  Black  Genoa  also  affording  enormous  fruit  of 
highest  quality,  a  good  companion  being  Gros.se  Verte>,  and 
Violette  Geper  has  very  large  dark-fleshed  fruits.  For  general 
purposes  Brown  Turkey  or  Dwarf  Prolific  stajids  unrivalled,  White 
IVIarseilles  being  a  fine,  large,  roundi.sh  fruit,  and  freely  pro¬ 
duced  where  there  is  room.  Grizzly  Bourjassote  is  the  most  con¬ 
stant  for  delicious  flavour,  and  ought  to  have  a  heated  house. 
For  late  supplie.s,  Negro  Largo,  Nubian,  and  Agen  are  excellent, 
but  the.se  must  have  heat  to  ripen  the  late  fruits  pert'ectly.  The 
grand  secret  in  growing  Figs  is  plenty  of  light  and  heat,  and  the 
principal  points  in  their  culture  consist  in  keeping  the  growths 
thin,  their  points  always  facing  the  light,  and  when  growing  afford 
generous  treatment . — Guower . 

Melons. 

Stout  leathery  leaves,  .short-jointed  growths,  usually  produce 
heavy,  high-flavoured  fruit,  their  thin  foliage  and  long-jointed 
wood  produce  the  exact  opposite,  solidification  being  essential  to 
fertility.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  get  fruit  set  on  the  first 
laterals.  When  in  flower,  and  during  the  setting  period,  water 
should  only  be  given  to  prevent  flagging,  and  the  atmosphere 
must  be  kept  drier,  with  an  increase  of  temperature  of  about 
odeg,  a  circulation  of  warm  air  conducing  to  a  good!  set.,  and  if 
necessary  a  little  air  should  be  admitted  at  night  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the'  flowers.  Fertilise  the  blossoms 
every  day,  pinching  each  growth  at  the  same  time  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit.  When  the  fruits  are  set  and  about  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg  give  a  thorough  watering  with  tepid  liquid  manure, 
having  the  soil  for  earthing  warmed,  for  if  the  roots  are  chilled 
by  cold  water  in  soil,  the  fruits  turn  yellow  instead  of  swelling. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  watering  top-dress  with  rich,  turfy,  rather 
strong  loam,  pressing  it  down  somewhat  firmly,  and  again  supply 
water.  Stop  the  subsequent  growths  to  one  or  two  leaves,  and 
avoid  overcrowding  the  foliage  by  removing  superfluous  growths. 
The  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  .steady  at  80deg  to  85deg.  This 
assists  the  swelling  of  the  fruits,  and  speedy  growth  with  early 
ripening  is  a  great  point  in  growing  the  first  crop  of  Melons. 
The  night  temperature  may  stand  at  65deg  to  70deg  70deg  to 
75deg  by  dary  from  artificial  means,  ventilating  from  that  point, 
but  allowing  an  advance  to  8odeg  or  90deg,  and  closing  sufficiently 
early  to  rise  to  90deg  or  lOOdeg. 

Syringe  'Inoderately  about  three  p.m.  in  bright  and  warm 
afternoons,  or  soon  after  midday  when  the  air  is  shaiqj.  Damp 
the  floor  in  the  morning,  and  keep  the  evaporation  trough.s 
charged  with  liquid  manure,  or  failing  these  sprinkle  the  floor 
with  stable  drainings  cliluted  with  five  times  the  bulk  of  water, 
unless  sufficiently  diluted  by  washings  running  into,  the  tank. 
Liquid  manure  will  he  needed  by  plants  in  restricted  borders, 
and  a  mulching  of  rather  lumpy  and  sweet  manure  encourages 
roots,  and  affords  .support.  Water,  liquid  manure,  and  mulching 
must  always  be  supplied  equal  to  or  in  advance  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  houses. 

Later  plants  will  need  the  growths  trained  regularly,  remov¬ 
ing  the  laterals  on  the  .stem  up  to  the  trellis,  then  rubbing  off 
every  alternate  lateral  directly  thej'  are  perceived,  leaving  the 
rest  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  stem,  pinching  the  fruit 
out  of  the  primary  stem  after  it  has  extended  two-thirds  of  the 
required  distance.  Increase  the  supply  of  water  as  the  days 
lengthen,  but  avoid  making  the  soil  too  wet,  as  that  hinders  root 
action,  and  .secure  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmo.'^phere  hy  damp¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  and  lightly  syringing  on  fine  afternoons. 

Sow  seeds  to  raise  plants  for  occupying  small  houses  or  pit  s 
as  they  become  cleared  of  bedding  plants,  keeping  the  plants 
near  the  glass  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy  habit,  and  not  allowing 
them  to  become  very  much  rO'Ot-bound.  In  pit'S  and  frames  a 
bottom  heat  of  80deg  should  be  maintained  in  order  to  ensure 
steady  progre.ssive  growth.  Newly-made  beds  will  have  a  bottom 
heat  of  90deg,  which  is  safe  for  planting  out.  and  as  the  heat 
declines  it  can  be  inorea.sed  by  linings  renewed  as  required,  .em¬ 
ploying  thick  night  coverings  over  the  lights. — G.  A. 
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Foreign  Chrysanthemums  in  America.* 

For  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  annually  imported  the 
foreign  varieties  of  C'hrj'santhenmms  and  tested  tliem  to  find 
their  valhe  in  this  country.  A  catalogue  of  1884  contains  the 
names  of  forty-six  sorts  about  equally  divided  between  Continental 
and  English  varieties,  not  one  of  which  is  now  in  general  culti¬ 
vation,  and  only  Elaine,  Temple  of  Solomon,  C.  H.  Glover,  and 
Geo.  Glenuy  are  even  remembered  by  name.  For  some  four 
years  later,  up  to  1888,  the  catalogues  list  principally  foreign 
.sorts,  most  of  them  of  French  origin,  and  the  few  exhibitions 
previous  to  that  date  showed  imported  sorts  almost  exclusively ; 
these  exhibits  were  wonderfully  beautiful,  but  the  standard  of 
excellence  was  totally  different  from  that  of  the  present  time, 
and  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  American  varieties  have  crowded 
the  foreigners  almost  entirely  off  the  boards. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  was  introduced  in  1892,  and  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  standard  of  judging  high  quality  blooms  both  for 
exhibition  and  for  commercial  purposes ;  we  had  been  working 
up  towards  this  standard,  but  a  glance  at  this  fine  Chrysanthemum 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  the  upright  stem,  covered  with 
glossy  stiff  foliage  quite  up  to  the  flower,  and  as  this  idea  took 
firmer  hold  each  year,  more  and  more  of  the  foreign  varieties 
have  been  denied  a  place. 

M.  Calvat  has  sent  out  some  thirty  to  forty  new  sorts  each 
year  for  the  past  ten  years,  all  of  which  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  and  tested;  there  have  been  some  magnificent 
blooms  among  them,  mammoth  in  size  and  of  fine  form  and 
colour,  in  many  particulars  approaching  the  American  ideal,  and 
showing  a  marked  improvement  from  year  to  year,  yet  up  to  the 
present  time  only  the  following  sorts  have  met  any  recognition 
at  all  in  this  country:  Mme.  Carnot,  M.  Benj.  Giroud,  Mme.  F. 
Perrin,  Australian  Gold,  Soleil  d’Oetobre,  Fee  du  Champseur, 
and  Lucie  Faure.  Mme.  Carnot  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
grower  reaches  a  fine  quality  for  exhibition;  M.  Benj.  Giroud 
finds  favour  with  a  limited  few  as  a  nice  early  commercial  red. 
but  it  is  undersized  and  rather  short  of  stqm ;  Lucie  Faure  had 
nearly  all  the  necessary  good  qualities,  but  too  often  came  bare¬ 
necked  and  rather  soft  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Fee  du  Champ- 
seiy,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  Australian  Gold  came  within  one 
count  of  being  a  perfect  commercial  yellow,  its  only  defect  being 
its  long  neck. 

Soleil  d’Oetobre  after  five  years  is  again  being  sought  for,  as 
it  is  showing  promise  of  many  useful  qualities.  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  number  of  these  varieties 
have  been  too  hastily  discarded  ;  importing:  novelties  into  this 
country  gives  them  a  serious  check,  and  they  seldom  disclose 
their  true  character  during  the  first  season  of  trial,  and  frequently 
even  in  the  second  year  we  do  not  succeed  in  showing  them  at 
their  best,  as  we  may  not  have  taken  the  bud  at  the  right  time, 
or  they  may  have  been  planted  too  early  or  too  late,  or  the  food 
may  not  have  suited  the  variety. 

We  can  all  recall  cases  of  new  sorts  which  have  narrowly 
missed  oblivion,  even  though  in  the  hands  of  several  good 
growers,  which  have  finally  surprised  the  experts  by  showing 
what  they  could  do.  No  better  example  comes  to  mind  at  the 
moment  than  Robt.  Halliday,  and  it  had  nO'  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  give  it  a  back-set.  Of  all  the  French  varieties  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country,  none  has  made  the  record  or  held  the 
place  attained  by  Yiviand  Morel,  and  it  mu'st  be  a  fine  pink 
Chrysanthemum  indeed  that  can  compete  against  it,  though  far 
from  being  the  ideal  in  colour. 

The  survival  of  English  sorts  makes  little  better  record  than 
that  of  the  French,  though  nearly  all  of  the  best  novelties  are 
tried  annually.  tVhito  and  yellow  Fitzwygram  are  well  known 
over  here,  are  heartily  admired,  and  almost  as  frequently  disliked 
by  growers  who  cannot  ‘^do  ”  them.  R.  H.  Pearson  is  recognised 
as  a  finely  coloured  early  of  medium  size  ;  Mrs.  Weeks  is  fatally 
soft  in  petal  though  exf[uisitely  beautiful ;  Mrs.  Barkley,  H.  J. 
Jones  and  Kate  Broomhead  have  all  secured  a  good  footing,  and 
at  the  present  writing  it  looks  as  if  this  season  would  see  them 
mount  the  ladder  a  round  or  two,  though  this  is  not  fully  assured. 

A  few  sorts  which  originated  in  England  ai'c  well  known,  and 
will  doubtless  hold  a  permanent  plac^.  These  ai-e  the  two  varia¬ 
tions  of  Yiviand  Morel  into  bronze,  Chas.  Davis  and  Lady  Han- 
ham,  each  of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  its  own  particular  shade, 
and  this  year- we  are  trying  Chad.  Davis  Improved,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  though  thoroughly  descriptive  name  of  a  variety  which 
is  delightriilly  promising  at  thC'  moment. 


The  Japanese  importations  of  past  years  have  not  held  place 
for  even  so  long  a  time  as  the  European  sorts,  though  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  Lillian  Bird,  and  tin'-  rest  of  that  charming 
colony  linger  with  us  as  beautiful  memories,  though  no  longer 
seen  outside  of  private  collections.  Golden  Wedding,  however, 
remains  as  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  of  all  the 
varieties  from  the  land  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Glop"  of  the  Pacific  is  another  Japanese  which  has  remained 
in  cultivation  a  good  length  of  time,  this  from  the  fact  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  no  good  early  pinks 
to  take  its  place,  but  with  Lady  Harriett  in  the  field.  Glory  of  the 
Pacific  will  have  to  drop  out. 

In  the  early  ’90’s  a  goodly  number  of  Japanese  varieties  were 
sent  here  under  number,  and  many  were  christeticd  and  sent  out 
by  American  firms,  but  most,  if  not  all,  have  bcmi  relegated  to 
the  rear. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Vegetable  Culture:  Celery. 

The  early  part  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  box  or  pan  of 
Celery,  the  plants  from  this  sowing  being  ready  to  plant  out  in 
May,  and  another  may  bo  made'  now.  A  square  or  round  earthen¬ 
ware  pan  will  provide  space  for  a  large  number  of  seedlings.  Place 
a  layer  of  crocks  on  the  bottom,  and  over  them  a  nice  layer  of 
riddled  material  from  the  compost.  This  may  consist  of  loam,  leaf 
soil,  mixed  with  some  decomposed  manuro,  all  broken  down  finely, 
and  incorporated  well  together.  Moisten,  if  dry,  and  bring  to  a 
nice  crumbly  condition.  Press  down,  and  make  fine  on  the  surface. 
Then  give  a  gentle  watering  with  hot  water,  which  will  destroy 
insect.s  or  other  injurious  matter  which  maj^  be  in  the  soil.  When 
drained  well,  seed  may  be  sown  thinly  on  the  surface,  covering 
with  a  sprinkling  of  very  fine  soil,  which  press  down  quite  gently 
over  the  seed  with  the  base  of  a  pot  or  fiat  board.  Place  a  square 
of  glass  over  the  pan,  and  cover  this  with  a  layer  of  moss  or 
paper  to  exclude  light  and  prevent  evaporation  from  the  soil, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  the  soil  and  seed  in  a  regularly  moist 
condition,  which  favours  germination.  A  temperature  of  GOdeg 
is  sufficiently  high,  and  the  pan  or  box  must  not  stand  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  is  dry  and  arid,  so  as  to  dry  up  the  soil  from  the 
base. 

The  seed  will  germinate  in  about  a  fortnight,  but  the  soil 
must  be  examined  frequently,  and  immediately  there  are  signs 
of  the  seedlings  coming  through  remove  tho  shading  material 
from  the  glass.  When  they  are  well  through,  the  gla.ss  may  be 
raised  slightlj'  so  as  to  afford  more  air,  tilting  it  a  little  higher 
each  day  until  it  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Place  the 
pan  or  box  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  in  a  cooler  temperature 
than  has  been  afforded  for  the  seed  to  germinate.  During,  tho 
next  week  or  two  the  seedlings  will  strengthen,  and  when  rough 
leaves  begin  to  form  they  are  ready  to  prick  out  singly  on  a 
bed  in  a.  frame.  If  the  frame  is  slightly  heated  it  is  an  advantage, 
but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  heat  from  a  partially 
spent  hotbed  is  ample  and  better  than  a  warmer  bed.  A  hotbed 
of  this  sort  must  have  3in  or  4in  of  good  soil  .spread  over  it,  and 
if  there  is  no  hotbed,  but  only  a  frame  heated  with  hot-water 
pipes  or  not,  the  bed  should  be  made  first  by  laying  down  a  layer 
of  manure  a  few  inches  thick.  ,On  this  Sin  of  soil,  pressing 
firmly  and  smoothly.  Prick  out  the  seedling, s  Sin  apaiff.  Lift 
them  carefully  from  the  seed  pan  or  box.  If  .slightly  loosened 
by  raising  the  .soil  a  little,  th?  seedlings  may  bo  easily  with¬ 
drawn  with  the  young  fibres  attached.  Form  a  hole  with  a 
dibber  large  and  deep  enough  to  sink  the  roots  down  without 
being  bundled  up.  The  seed  leaf  maj^  rest  on  tho  soil,  which 
will  ensure  that  the  centre  or  growing  point  is  not  buried.  Give 
a  gentle  dewing  over  afterwards  with  a  syringe,  and  shut  up 
the  frame. 

In  very  bright  sunshine  a  little  .'^hade  will  bo  necessary  at 
first.  Wlien  established,  afford  a  little  air  daily,  and  as  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  dries  moisten  with  the  .syringe.  Little  attention  is 
necessary  besides  Avatcring  and  air  giving  until  tho  plants  are 
ready  for  removal,  previous  to  Avhich,  of  course,  they  must  have 
fully  exposed  treatment  to  maintain  them  hardy  and  stocky. 

Trenches  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  must  bo  pi'epared 
any  time  during  the  period  the  plants  arc  in  tho  frame.  Form 
them  about  loin  wide",  and  a  foot  deep.  Spread  a  good  layer  of 
manure  on  the  bottom,  and  dig  it  in.  covering  with  some  of  the 
soil  removed.  Plant  a  single  row  9in  or  lOin  apart  down  the 
middle.  The  plants  should  lift  out  of  tho  nursery  beds  Avitli  a 
good  ball  of  roots  and  soil,  ,so  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty 

in  establishing  them.  ,  ,  ,  , ,  7 

Sucoessional  sowings  may  be  made  for  later  plants,  and  tlie  seed- 
lings  pricked  out  in  cold  frames  or  Avarm  corners  outdoors,  plant¬ 
ing  out  in  Avell-manurcd  trenches  in  June  and  July.  Some  of  the 
be.st  varieties  arc  Standard  Bearer,  a  good  red  variety  of  sturdy 
habit  robust  groAvth,  and  superior  qAiality.  JMajor  (  larke  s-  Red 
is  excellent.  Snlhain  Prize  Pink  is  also  one  of  the  best,  being 
solid,  crisp,  and  of  good  flavour.  Tho  AAhite  varieties  are  useful 
for  early.  Sandringham  White  and  Wright’s  Giant  White  are 
leading  A'arietics  in  this  cla.ss. — It.  D.  S. 


*  A  paper  preparo'.l  by  E.  G.  Hill  for  tlie  Convention  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
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STEELOPOLIS,  or  The  Cutlery  City,”  as  Sheffield  is  so 
frequently  called,  is.  generally  looked  upon  by  travellers 
as  a  dismal,  smoky  town,  wherein  beauty  non  esf,  and  to 
strangers  approaching  or  leaving  the  city  by  rail  through 
the  east  end  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  opinion  formed;  but 
the  traveller  sees  only  the  “  smoky  ”  side,  and  the  quantity  of 
smoke  must  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
district.  Let  them,  however,  get  into  the  handsome  High  Street 
and  board  any  car  going  south  or  west,  and  at  the-  end  of  a 
modest  penny  ride  surprises  will  await  them.  Remarkable  land¬ 
scapes  lie  before  you  on  every  hand,  sylvan  beauties,  glens,  and 
not  far  away  stretch  miles  of  moorland.  Here  and  there  are 
dotted  the  pleasant  abodes  of  the  elite  of  the:  city,  andl  as  it  is 
these  that  now  concern  us,  it  may  be  at  once  stated  that  Sheffield 
can  hold  its  own  in  the  horticultural  world.  To  a  few  of  the  more 
important  establishments  we  propose  to  introduce  our  readers, 
and  commence  our  tour  at 

Milnhurst. 

the  residence  of  W.  G.  Blake,  Esq.,  familiarly  known  as  Major 
Blake.  Situate  on  an  elevated  position  facing  south,  and  over¬ 
looking  the  famous  Longshore  moors  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Mylnhurst  stands  in  its  own  grounds  of  about  twenty  acres, 
secluded  by  handsome  shrubberies  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
season  is  yet  early,  and  the  grounds  are  not  yet  at  their  best, 
but  there  is  full  evidence  of  the  gardener’s  care  in  the  well-kept 
pleasure  grounds.  A  lawn  of  about  two  acres,  with  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  south,  ends  in  an  enchanting  spot,  where  is  revealed  hand¬ 
some  specimen  shrubs,  such  as  English,  Golden,  and  IrisJ^Yews, 
Cedar  Deodara,  &c.  An  ornamental  pond  of  about  an  acre  Ls 
bounded  on  the  north  side  by  a  huge  bank  of  Rhododendrons  in 
variety,  and  near  by  is  a  bed  of  Azalea  mollis  looking  extremely 
well. 

The  Rose  Garden 

is  here  in  as  sheltered  as  spot  as  could  well  be.  A  strong  wind  is 
blowing,  yet,  standing  in  this  rosery,  “  not  a  breath  can  be  felt  ”  ; 
the  foliage  is  unmoved,  yet  mildew  is  almost  unknown.  To  one 
who  likes  seclusion,  or  wishes  to  be  “  alone  with  his  thoughts,” 
this  Rose  garden  is  an  ideal  spot.  Here  are  the  best  varieties 
of  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  a 
hedge  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  iron  espaliers  12ft  high. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

No.  1  kitchen  garden,  of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  is  con¬ 
veniently  intersected  by  asphalted  walks,  6ft  wide  lined  with 
espalier  fruit  trees.  Apples  and  Pears  predominating.  On  the 
'outer  wall  cordon  Pears  do  well.  The  walks  are  bordered  with 
-a  grand  display  of  Crocuses — yellow,  white,  and  blue  in  alternate 
patches,  which  give  a  particularly  pleasing  effect.  On  the  north 
side  are  the  glass  houses,  which  we  will  deal  with  presently.  On 
their  sides  are  frames  in  which  is  a  good  stock  of  border  Carna¬ 
tions,  chiefly  seifs  and  yellow'*  grounds,  looking  wonderfully  well. 
'^Chrysanthemums,  too,  give  evidence  of  careful  attention,  while 
a  batch  of  Cyclamen  claims  notice.  They  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Marsden,  the  gardener  here,  from  seed,  and  the  flowers  are 
particularly  rich  in  colour. 

No.  2  kitchen  garden  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and 
a  half  acres  in  extent.  On  the  north  side  is  a  very  fine  Beech 
hedge  which  shelters  a  seed  border.  On  the  south  side  is  an 
orchard  of  Apples,  and  Plums.  In  this  garden  are  bush  fruit, 
Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries  principally;  Raspberries  do  well 
'here,  but  with  the  fruit  trees  generally  Mr.  Marsden  has  dealt 
vigorously.  When  taking  over  the  charge  here  three  years  ago 
he  applied  the  knife  and  saw  to  some  purpose,  taking  away,  pei-- 
Tiaps,  half  of  the  wood,  thus  alloiving  the  penetration  of  sun  and 
•  air,  the  result  being  a  yearly  improvement  in  fruiting  capacities. 
"Then,  in, stead  of  cutting  back  the  whole  of  the  growths  year  by 
year,  the  leads  w'ere  left,  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  abundance 
of  bloom,  these  growths  being  covered  with  fruit  buds  their 
whole  length. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

The  arrangement  here  is  a  lean-to  corridor  facing  south,  with 
the  various  span-roofed  houses  running  off  at  intervals,  and 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  No.  1  kitchen  garden, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  corridor  are  well-arranged  departments  : 
potting  hou.se,  fruit  house,  &c.  The  houses  are  modern,  and 
built  by  Fo.ster  and  Pearson.  Entering  No.  1  corridor,  which  is 
30ft  by  10ft,  and  is  used  a.s  a  flow'ering  house,  one  is  struck  by 
some  magnificent  Dendrobiums  Jamesianum.  These,  though  not 
quite  at  their  best  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  are  full  of  flower,  some 
of  the  specimens  bearing  from  forty  to  fifty  blooms,  and  some  of 
these  are'  4^in  in  diameter.  We  noticed  new  growdhs  27in  long, 
and  better  specimens  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find.  Here 
also  is  Rhododendron  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam,  Acacias,  Genistas, 
Arums,  Azalea  indica  full  of  bloom,  Olivias  (the  Milneri  type 
being  fine) ;  also  very  fine  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Tulips,  Cinerarias, 
and,  hanging  above,  are  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  From  this  cor¬ 
ridor  enianates  the  propagating  or  Croton  hou.se,  30ft  by  12ft, 
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and  in  this  are  sucli  varieties  as  Countess,  Superba,  Warreni, 
Heathi  olegans,  Mrs.  Dorman,  Queen  Victoria,  Pi'incess  of 
Wales,  Sinitziiiianus,  Readi,  HUnetamensis,  Ac. — plants  of  good 
form  and  grand  colour.  Some  are  “ringed,”  and  will  make 
magnificent  specimens,  fit  for  the  exhibition  tent.  Here  are 
also  the  Nepenthes,  consisting  of  Mastersi,  Hookeri,  Domini, 
and  mixta,  the  last  of  whicli  is  the  favourite  here.  .  Some 
grand  pitchers  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  young  growth  is  parti¬ 
cularly  promising.  Later,  this  house  wdll  be  used  for  Cucumbers. 

The  Stove 

is  a  grand  house,  38ft  by  21ft,  and  one’s  attention  is  attracted 
on  entering  by  a  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  trained  on  the  back  wall, 
and  loaded  with  bloom  to  a  height  of  about  12ft  to  lift.  Next  is 
an  immense  plant  of  Hibiscus  roseus ;  and  a  good  batch  of  Ixoras 
also  claims  notice,  being  good,  well-furnished  stuff,  two  years 
old.  Thunia  Marshalliana  (alba)  are  beautifully  healthy  plants, 
showing  last  year’s  growth  of  about  5ft,  while  there  is  new  growth 
of  over  1ft  .  Calanthe.s  of  the  Veitchi  type  do  well  here  :  there  are 
about  sixty  pots,  and  the  growth  is  just  commencing.  Asked 
what  was  his  treatment  of  these,  Mr.  Marsden  replied  that  he 
found  fibrous  Kent  loam,  leaf  mould,  dried  cow*  dung,  and  a  good 
•sprinkling  of  silver  sand  answer  admirably ;  he  grows  one  bulb 
to  a  5in  pot. 

Conspicuous  at  one  end  is  a  magnificent  plant  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  showing  fully  100  flowers  in  perfection,  and  its 
luxuriant  growth  is  a  proof  of  its  good  treatment.  Here  also 
are  a  fine  lot  of  Dendrobiums,  about  sixty  pots,  including  Ain-s- 
worthi,  nobile,  Sanderianum,  Veitchianum,  Domini,  Cooksoni, 
crassinode,  Linawianum,  densiflorum,  with  some  fine  spikes; 
but  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  was  Pierardi.  Cypripedium 
Roezli  is  .showing  grand  .spikes;  C.  Rothschildianum  and  C. 
Elliotia.num  being  also  good.  In  the  centre  bed  are  some  good 
specimens  of  Phoenix  rupicola  and  reclinata,  Bambusa  gracilis, 
Kentia  Fosterianum,  Abutilon  Savitzi,  Angrsecum  sesquipedale, 
Ae rides  expansum,  and  A.  suavis,  Vanda  suavis,  Dracaenas, 
Ficus,  Aralia  Veitchi,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Panicum,  Selaginella, 
and  Pandanus  Veitchi,  forming  a.n  edging  to  this  bed. 

There  is  a  grand  lot  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  which  is  a 
favourite  at  Mylnhurst,  and  they  are  coming  away  wonderfully 
fine.  Some  grand  specimens  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana  recently 
potted  show*  wonderfully  good  growths  2ft  long.  Guttata 
cri.stata.,  Laelia  purpurata,  both  in  .sheath,  give  good  promise. 
Some  Lselia.s  (including  anceps,  alba,  Stella,  Sanderiana)  recently 
ra-basketed  promises  well,  and  the  whole  house  certainly  does 
credit  to  the  .skill  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Passing  through  corridor  No.  2,  which  is  33ft  by  10ft,  we 
notice  a  nice  batch  of  herbaceous  Caloeclarias,  Malmai.son  Car¬ 
nations  (one  year  old,  from  cuttings),  Smilax  mediola  froni  seed, 
and  a  grand  lot  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  some  showing  thirty  to 
forty  heads  of  bloom,  and  these  wdll  invariably  produce  blue 
flowers.  Mr.  Marsden’s  method  to  procure  the  blue  tint  being 
to  use  alum  in  the  water  once  a  fortnight  from  the  setting  of 
the  buds  till  flowering. 

The  cool  Orchid  house  is  33ft  by  12ft,  and  contains  some  good 
pieces  of  Odontoglossum  cri.spum  and  O.  Edwardi  under  leaf 
mould  treatment,  showing  extra  fine  growth ;  also  O.  triumpbans 
in  spike,  Cypripedium  in  variety,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Ada 
aurantiaca,  a  nice  collection  of  Masdevallias,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Peach  House  and  Vinery. 

In  the- Peach  house,  45ft  by  10ft,  an  excellent  set  of  fruit  ivas 
noted,  and  on  the  back  wall  of  this  is  a  Camellia  which  was  quite 
a  sight,  bearing  hundreds  of  flowers.  The  vinery  is  a  three- 
quarter  span,  36ft  by  16ft,  in  which  is  Gros  Maroc,  Black  Alicante, 
Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  Alexandria,  Ac.,  making  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  show.  The  whole  establishment  bears  tribute  to  the 
gardeners’  art,  and  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  staff  may  be  com¬ 
plimented  upon  the  condition  of'  the  place  general^'.  Having 
thus  dealt  with  the  gardens, 

What  must  we  say  of  the  gardener?  Mr.  Marsden  is  up  to 
date  in  methods  of  cultivation,  and  he  believes  in  spreading 
know'ledge.  While  he  is  not  slow  to  adopt  wrinkles  or  advice 
from  others,  he  is  always  willing  to  impart  to  them  any  infor¬ 
mation  required.  Mr.  Marsden  commenced  his  career  at  Hassdp 
Hall,  afterwards  going  to  Allestree  Hall,  where  he  had  capable 
tuition  under  Mr.  Vere.  Later  he  occupied'  the  position  of  fore¬ 
man  at  Duffield  Hall,  under  Mr.  GilbOTt,  and  while  here  he 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Luckhurst  on  “  Fruit  Cul¬ 
tivation,”  to  which  he  attributes  much  of  his  knowdedge  and 
success  with  hardy  fruits.  For  seven  years  he  was  foreman  to 
Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  nurserymen  and  florists,  where  he 
helped  to  carry  off  many  scores  of  prizes  at  principal  shows,  and 
it  is  very  ■well  known  amongst  exhibitors  in  the  Midlands  that 
he  is  fond  of  “  grouping”  ;  but  while  he  has  at  Mylnhurst  all  the 
nece.s.sary  subjects  for  successful  exhibiting,  “showing”  is  not 
much  favoured  here.  Mr.  Marsden  takes  an  active  interert  in 
local  societies,  being  on  the  committees  of  both  the  Sheffield 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Sheffield  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  where  he  frequently  enters  into  debate  following 
a  paper,  or  gives  essays  himself.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Major  Blake  (his  employer)  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  some 
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phases  of  public  life,  and  has  for  several  yeaa-s  been  chairman  of 
the  Ecclesall  Board  of  Guardians,  ■  but  through  failing  health  is 
about  to  resign  that  position  to  the  regret  of  all  who  know  him. 
Next  week  we  hope  to  deal  with  Hollv  Court  Gardens. — W.  L. 


Plant  Propagation  Among  the  Romans. 

The  frequent  reference  made  to  gardening  operations  in  the 
Latin  classics  will  always  be  an  inducement  to  the  young  aspirant 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  tlie  language.  No  translation 
is  more  adapted  for  his  purpose  than  that  which  he  makes  for 
himself.  Indeed,  too  often 

the  greater  number  of  ,  \ 

translations  into  our  Ian-  V 

guage  are  too  florid  and  ' 

poetical  to  convey  the 

sufficient  reality  and  prac¬ 
ticableness  they  were 

meant  originally  to  serve. 

Though  the  student  shall 
not  necessarily  add  any¬ 
thing  new  or  startling  to 
his  already  acquired  fund 
of  profes.sional  knowledge, 
he  shall,  notwithstanding, 
learn  that  which  he,  per¬ 
haps,  but  very  inade¬ 
quately  understood  be¬ 
fore — the  Romans  to  be 
in  many  things  horticul¬ 
tural,  equally  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  himself.  They 
were  earnest  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  gardeners,  and, 
moreover,  loved  those 
gardens  with  ardour  and 
devotion  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  Saxon.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
surrounding  that  point. 

They  were,  in  fact,  zeal¬ 
ous  cultivators,  whether 
in  the  garden,  the  field, 
or  the  woods,  to  all  of 
which  much  of  their  time 
and  attention  was  set 
apart. 

Their  implements  were 
however,  less  applicable 
to  the  several  duties  for 
w'hich  they  were  designed 
than  are  those  of  our¬ 
selves,  with  the  result 
that  much  that  we  appar¬ 
ently  excel  over  them 
was  an  impossibility  with 
them  to  achieve.  In  a 
word,  the  Romans,  though 
being  alive  to  the  main 
principles  of  the_  arts  of 
gardening,  farming,  and 
arboriculture,  lost  much 
of  the  success  that  follows 
our  operations  in  each  or 
all  of  these,  simply  on 
account  of  their  modes  of 
operations,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  w'ere  regulated  vei’y 
much  by  the  nature  of  the  Jastninum 

implements  then  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Good  tilth,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  not  be  so  well  ensured  as  now,  and  though  the 
energy  expended  may  have  been  not  a  whit  less  than  that  by 
ourselves  in  aiming  at  certain  results,  the  returns  must  have 
been  in  a  proportional  degree  less. 

That  the  art  of  propagation  was  early  understood  among 
such  an  enterprising  and  industrious  people  wdll  be  cause  of  little 
wonderment  to  any  who  claim  a  knowledge  at  all'  of  Roman 
customs.  This  art  must  have  forced  itself  upon  their  attention 
at  an  early  stage  of  their  industrial  civilisation.  That  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  like  that  of  most  other  subjects,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe.  They  divided  plants  into  three  great 
classes,  viz.,  Arbores,  Fructioes,  and  Suffructioes — trees,  .shrubs, 
and  herbs.  These  were  propagated  very  much  after  the  fashion 
practised  by  ourselves,  by  seeds,  suckers,  layers,  cuttings,  graft¬ 
ing,  and  budding.  Pliny  says  that  the  x>rinciple  of  the  layer  was 
first  discovered  in  the  habit  of  the  Bramble  or  some  type  of 


that  family  “ex  rubo.”  Cuttings  were  inserted  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  large  branches. 

Such  branches,  however,  bore  knotty  protuberances  at  the 
point  of  section,  from  which  roots  in  a  short  time  sprang  out. 
This  practice  is  still  in  force  in  many  rural  gardens  for  increasing 
Apple  trees.  We  have  seen  a  case  where  a  new  garden  w'as 
equipped  in  this  manner  wdth  ready-made  trees,  as  it  were. 
Possibly  the  Romans  brought  this  little  art  into  Britain.  The 
Romans  held  very  peculiar  views  regarding  the  theory  of  grafting 
and  budding.  Both  Virgil  and  Columella  firmly  hold  that  these 
operations  can  be  practised  indiscriminately  regardless  of  species 
or  genera.  Modern  experience  cannot  support  such  an.  idea.  Yet 
a  similar  idea  was  not  infrequent  among  the  rural  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  no  very  distant  period.  We  knew  an  adept  at  grafting 

who  maintained  that 
Alder  made  a  specially 
good  stock  for  certain 
sorts  of  Apples.  Sorry 
there  now  exists  no  means 
for  proving  his  assertions. 
The  modes  of  arbori- 
cultural  propagation  were 
with  the  Romans  prac¬ 
tically  as  used  among  our¬ 
selves,  mainly  by  seed. 
The  Olive  tree,  however, 
was  divided  into  lengths 
of  12in  or  so,  and  inserted 
thus  in  cuts  into  the  soil, 
when  they  soon  sprang  up 
into  ti'ees.  (Virg.  G.  II. 
30).— D.  C. 


Jasminum  trimulinum. 
— This  is  a  new  hardy 
shrub,  which  has  re¬ 
sisted  16deg  of  frost  in 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons’  nursery  on  a  north 
wall.  It  is  a  Southern 
(Yunnan)  Chinese  plant, 
evergreen  in  character, 
with  far  larger  flowers 
than  J.  nudiflorum ;  in¬ 
deed,  larger  than  a  half- 
crown,  and  will  doubtless 
be  very  free-flowering 
when  plants  become 
established.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  plants  sent 
home  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wil¬ 
son.  As  a  pot  plant  for 
the  winter  garden  it  will 
have  a  place,  seeing  that 
its  habit  in  pots  is  dwarf 
and  bushy,  the  glossy 
dark  stems  being  amply 
-v  studded  with  the  flowers 

\  of  which  our  illustration 

from  a  drawing  gives  a 
very  good  likeness. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  of 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nur¬ 
sery,  Chelsea,  have  shown 
groups  of  this  newcomer 
at  a  few  of  the  .recent 
Drill  Hall  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  where  it  has 
unanimously  received  un¬ 
tinted  approbation.  They 
have  had  this  subject  for 
some  years  ;  long  enough, 
111  fact,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  hardy. 
Being  of  an  evergreen  character,  it  is  absolutely  certain  to 

become  a  favourite,  and  may  possibly  be  planted  in  preference 

to  the  well-known  J.  nudiflorum.  The  Floral  Committee  of  the 
R.H.S.  have  awarded  it  a  First  Class  Certificate. 


rl- 


primulinum. 


in 


Rhododendron  Conntess  of  Haddington, 

The  splendour  of  this  well-known,  handsome  greenhouse 
Rhododendron,  when  grown  to  a  large  .specimen,  is  most  worthily 
illu.strated  by  a  plant  at  present  in  bloom  in  the  well-kept 
gardens  at  Ha.v  Lodge,  Trinity,  a  delightful  suburban  resi¬ 
dence  near  Edinburgh. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  “Sandy”  John.stone,  the  enthusi- 
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astic  and  able  gardener,  a  few  members  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  headed  by  Mr.  McHattie,  the  popular 
president,  visited  the  gardens  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday 
last,  to  inspect  the  well-known  plant,  and  were  delighted,  their 
high  expectations  being  much  more  than  realised.  The  plant 
is  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  at  the  present  moment  is 
covered  with  its  handsome  flowers,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
220  trusses,  and  over  1,100  expanded  blooms.  The  plant  is 
fully  oft  high  and  Oft  in  diameter,  and  is  well  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see. 

Mr.  Johnstone  has  had  it  under  his  care  for  fully  nine  years, 
and  ifTs  present  beauty  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  his 
eanployers  and  their  friends,  as  well  as  to  himself.  This  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  is  a  cross  between  ciliatum  and  Dalhousianum ;  was 
raised  in  the  old  Edinburgh  Experimental  Gardens  by  Mr. 
Evans,  and  pas.sed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Lees,  who  was 
long  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington  at  Tynninghame,  and 
first  sent  out  to  the  public  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Williams,. 

Though  the  principal  object  at  present  in  bloom,  the  gardens 
at  Hay  Lodge  contain  many  interesting  subjects,  among  other 
things  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Gibsoni,  not  yet 
in  flower,  but  covered  with  buds. 

There  are  a.  few  Orchids,  many  Ferns,  a  number  of  rare  and 
beautiful  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  all  in  fine  condition  and 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  cultural  skill  of  Mr.  Johnstone, 
whose  enthusiasm  in  all  things  horticultural,  as  Avell  as  his 
poetic  gifts,  render  him  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of 
the  S.H.A.  After  partaking  of  “Sandy’s”  hospitality,  cheerily 
di.spensed  by  his  amiable  partner,  and  wi, slung  “  more  power 
to  his  elbow,”  the  visitors  had  a  look  in  at  the  beautiful  neigh¬ 
bouring  garden  of  Trinity  Grove,  under  the  charge  of  Sir. 
Mackenzie:  but  that  is  a  story  for  another  day. — T.  M.  E. 

- - 

Hardy  Plants:  Primula  rosea. 


To  those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  the  charming  little 
Primula  rosea  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  is  unknown  to 
the  average  grower  of  flowers,  unless  he  happens  to  have  a 
penchant  for  the  lovely  race  to  which  it  belongs,  or  the  other 
flowers  which  attract  to  them  the  affections  of  the  alpinist. 
Although  the  date  of  its  introduction  from  the  Himalayas  is  not 
remote,  being  only  1879,  that  is  yet  long  enough  to  have  given 
it. time  to  make  its  way  far  and  near  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is,  however,  a  reason  for  this  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  Primula  rosea  is  not  a  plant 
wliich  submits  to  being  planted  anywhere  and  anyhow,  and  that 
it  has  pronounced  foibles  which  keep  it  from  being  “  everybody’s  ” 
plant.  It  is  a  moisture  lover,  and  it  is  thus  not  readily  supplied 
with  its  requirements  in  the  average  garden.  In  the  rock  garden, 
however,  as  well  as  by  the  side  of  the  natural  dr  artificial  bog,  it 
may  find  itself  at  home,  and  those  who  have  failed  with  it  in  the 
border  may  have  better  fortune  if  they  t^’  it  in  a  low,  .shady, 
moist  part  of  the  rock  garden,  preferably  in  a  rather  peaty  soil. 
Here,  with  a  little  cultural  care,  it  ought  to  do  well. 

Without  some  attention  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  long  liver, 
and  some  growers  find  it  desirable  to  sow  seeds  annually,  and  then 
to  grow  on  the  plants  in  a  reserve  bed  until  the  year  before  thej' 
are  likely  to  bloom.  This  is  not  essential  in  many  gardens,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  find  it  needful  to  top-dress  the  plants  rather 
frequently  so  a.s  to  secure  that  the  soil  is  up  to  about  the  level 
of  the  lower  leaves,  while  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  divide  a  plant 
occasionally  as  it  becomes  of  some  size. 

I  may  observe  that  in  my  own  case  I  find  it  more  successful 
on  the  moist  margin  of  a  little  Water  Lily  pool  than  anywhere 
else.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  margin  of  the  pool  the  moisture 
ri.ses  to  the  roots  of  the  Primula,  which  is  thus  continually  wet 
at  the  roots.  Here  it  thrives  better  than  anywhere  else  I  have 
tried  it.  As  this  is  written  there  are  a  number  of  the  lovely 
rosy-carmine  flowers  just  opening  in  this  shaded  nook  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  jjooh  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more 
delightful  in  its  way  than  this  Rosy  Primrose  with  heads  4in  or 
Sin  in  height,  each  having  from  six  to  ten  bright  carmine  flowers 
with  a  yellow  eye,  and  rising  from  the  pale  but  not  dull  green 
crimped  and  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  and 
draws  forth  expressions  of  pleasure  from  all  flower  lovers  who 
see  it. 

There  are  a  few  varieties  of  superior  size  or  colouring,  passing 
under  various  names.  Where  a  flower  is  so  easily  raised  from 
seeds  as  this  these  variations  may  be  expected  to  occur.  Some 
are  sold  under  .special  names,  and  of  these  grandiflora,  superba, 
and  splendems  are  all  good  and  certain  to  give  satisfaction  if 
obtained  true.  Primula  rosea  is  easily  increased  by  division. 
This  I  prefer  to  practise  immediately  after  the  blooming  period 
is  over.  It  is  also  readily  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  procur¬ 
able  from  many  seedsmen.  The  seeds  should  not  be  put  into 
much  heat,  and  I  find  them  germinate  best  when  sown  in  pans 
or  pots  in  a  frame  or  cold  greenhouse,  in  a  soil  of  finely  sifted 
peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  Unless  quite  fresh  the  seeds  do  not 
germinate  for  a  long  time,  and  they  may  not  appear  until  the 
year  after  sowing.. — S.  Arnott. 


The  Horticultural  Hall. 


The  Council  liave  now  accepted  a  tender  fi’om  Me.ssrs. 
Mowlem  and  Co.  for  £2,340  for  the  excavation  and  foundations 
of  the  Hall.  The  contract  has  been  signed  and  sealed. — 
W.  W’iLKS,  Secretary. 

Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn  has  given  £105  ;  the  Lady  Wantage, 
£100;  and  AY.  E.  Gumbleton,  Esq.,  £50,  towards  the  building 
fund. 

Exhibition  of  British  Grown  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
British  grown  fruits  and  vegetables  at  ChLswick  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  30.  and  October  1.  The  prize  .schedule  is  now  ready, 
and  contains,  in  addition'  to  the  li.st  of  prizes,  an  authoritative 
list  of  dessert  and  cooking  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Special 
prizes  are  offered  for  preserved  and  bottled  fruits.  Copies  of 
the  schedule  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
R.H..S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Applicants  .should 
enclose  a  penn3'  stamp. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesdajq  April  7,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  AVestminst er,  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture 
on  “New  or  Little  Known  Shrubs  and  Trees”  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  George  Nicholson,  A.L.S.,  A'.M.H.,  at  three  o’clock.  *  * 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Tuesdajq 
March  24,  sixty-three  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them 
being  Lady  Knutsford,  Lady  Meysey-Thomson,  Lady  Mary 
Currie,  and  the  Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie,  making  a  total  of 
468  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Report  of  the  Scientific  Committee. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  many  of  our  readers  that  the  report  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is 
exceptionally  brief  on  this  occasion.  The  honorarj'  secretary  and 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  have  agreed  to  publish  only  a 
brief  summaiy  rei>ort  of  the  fortnightly  proceedings  through  the 
gardening  Press  hereafter,  but  the  full  text  of  all  correspondence 
and  business  brought  before  the  committee,  and  dealt  with  by 
them,  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Journals  of  the  society.  This 
may  be  an  additional  inducement  to  gardeners  and  scientists 
to  become  Fellows,  that  they  maj’  obtain  these  useful  reports. 

Prizes  for  Auriculas,  Primulas,  and  Daffodils. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  fortnightly  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  on  Tuesday, 
April  21,  special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Auriculas  and 
Primulas  bj'  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. 
These  are  open  to  members  of  that  .society  and  to  Fellows  of  the 
R.H.S.  (For  .schedule  of  prizes  see  R.H.S.  Book  of  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  1903,  pages  61  and  62.  Copies  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretarj’,  R.H.S.,  117,  Arictoria  Sti’eet,  S.W.,  or 
.separate  schedules  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Henwood,  hon. 
sec.  N.A.  and  P.S.,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  to  whom 
notice  of  intention  to  exhibit  must  be  sent  four  clear  days 
before  the  .show.)  Special  prizes  will  also  be  offered  for  Daffo¬ 
dils,  open  to  amateurs  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners  only ;  first 
prize,  a  £7  7s.  silver  cup  (presented  to  the  Society  bj'  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons);  second  prize,  R.H.S.  Silver  Flora  Medal. 
Group  of  Daffodil  blossoms  grown  entirely  outdoors  (Polyanthus 
varieties  excluded)  must  include  some  of  each  .section,  Magni, 
Medi,  and  Parvi-Coronati ;  must  contain  at  least  thirty  varieties 
distinct ;  at  least  three  blooms  of  each  must  be  shown.  Not 
more  than  nine  blooms  of  any  one  variety  may  be  put  up.  To 
be  staged  in  bottles,  va.ses,  or  tubes,  not  exceeding  3in  in 
diameter  at  the  top  (inside  mea.surement),  and  all  the  stems 
mu.st  touch  the  water.  Quality  of  flower  will  count  more  than 
quantity,  and  correct  naming  and  tasteful  arrangement  will  be 
duly  considered.  Any  hardy  foliage  may  be  used.  Daffodil  or 
otherwise.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  unless  there  are  three 
competitors  at  least. 
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The  Midland  Daffodil  Society. 

Owing  to  the  vei-y  early  season,  this  society  has  decided  to 
hold  its  exhibition  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  lb  and  17, 
instead  of  the  23rd  and  24th,  as  mentioned  in  the  schedule, 
page  27. 

Irish  Forestry. 

Forestry  is  rousing  a  keen  intei-est  in  Ireland,  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  being  due  to  tlie  Irish  Forestry  Society,  which  is 
providing  leaflets  embodying  the  following:  The  best  trees  to 
plant  for  varying  situations;  also  the  simplest  way  to  plant 
and  raise  a  stock  for  the  plantations.  The  information  is  very 
concise  and  accurate,  and  the  leaflets  are  distributed  in 
c^uantities  to  farmers  and  the  County  Councils,  so  as  to  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  cultivators,  and  it  seems  that  a  great 
deal  of  practical  work  is  being  done.  Probably,  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  the  denuded  hills  will  again  be  clad  in  the 
spmbre  green  of  the  forest. — 0‘N. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

Judging  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  things  horticultural  on  this  side  are  not 
looking  up.  Gardeners,  however,  are  not  prone  to  judge  by 
what  is  a  little  out  of  touch  with,  themselves  and  the  times. 
Year  by  year  its  prestige  and  popularity  has  grown  smaller  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,  until  the  Society  stands  ivith  a 
big  balance  to  the  bad,  and  unless  some  extraneous  vitality  is 
soon  infused  into  its  ancient  body,  everything  points  to  a 
royal  funeral  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  with,  probably,  but 
few  mourners.  The  young  and  vigorous  Irish  Gaixleners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  fortunately,  grows  apace,  and  although  it  neither  is, 
nor  has  been,  a  competitor  with  the  Royal,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  what  it  might  not  accomplish  in  the  way  of  shows  if 
once  initiated  amongst  the  itleasure  loving  people  of  the 
Milesian  Metropolis. — K. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

The  examination  of  candidates  by  the  above  Board  for 
County  Council  appointments  as  horticultural  instructors  was 
held  recently,  and  may  do  much  to  alter  the  lack  of  interest 
in  commercial  horticulture,  or  it  may  do  little.  It  is  said  that 
200  applied  for  entry  to  the  exam,  at  Glasneviu,  fifty  of  whom 
were  .selected  to  sit,  and  sat  from  10  a.m.  till  5.30  p.m.,  save 
forty-five  minutes  for  luncheon,  where  no  luncheon  was  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money.  As  the  preliminar.y  notice  interested 
some  English  gardener.3  sufficiently  to  inquire  about  the  subject 
from  which,  apparentljq  they  were  debarred  from  competing, 
it  may  be  some  consolation  to  them  in  knowing  that  “  The 
Board  ”  has  no  power  to  appoint  its  elect  to  the  post  of  County 
Council  instructors.  All  it  can  do  is  to  recommend  them  to  the 
lK)wers  that  be,  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  powers 
will  not  appoint  the  men  recommended,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  will,  for  there  are  sidelights  and  underenrrents  affecting 
most  public  {questions  in  the  Green  Isle. — K. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Recently  we  called  attention  to  the  appointment  of  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey  as  the  successor  to  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  as  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  In  regard  to 
his  life,  he  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Michigan.  His  father  is  one 
of  the  best  known  fruit  growers  in  that  State,  and  although  now 
nearly  eighty-three  years,  he  is  planning  to  plant  a  Peach 
orchard  this  season.  He  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  Nature,  and 
in  this  respect  his  distinguished  son  has  inherited  much.  Prof. 
Bailey  attended  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  was 
graduated  in  1882.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  was  private 
assistant  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  world-renowned  botanist  of 
Harvard  University.  While  there  he  did  considei’able  horti¬ 
cultural  editorial  work.  In  1885  he  was  called  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  accepted  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1888.  He  was  called  to  Cornell  Universitj' 
to  accept  the  chair  of  general  and  experimental  horticulture  in 
1888.  Part  of  the  year  he  spent  abroad,  and  he  really  took  up 
the  active  work  in  New  York  in  1889.  His  subsequent  history 
is  well  known.  He  writes:  “From  that  time  until  this  I  have 
tried  to  be  busy.”  No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  his 
teachings  and  writings  have  had  a  wider  beneficial  effect  upon 
experimental  horticulture  and  horticultural  literature  in 
America  than  that  of  any  other  man. 


Weather  in  the  North. 

^  There  has  been  no  day  fair  throughout  the  past  week.  The 
24th  was  fine  and  breezy,  but  rain  fell  in  the  evening  and  during 
the  night.  The  27th  was  variable,  with  bright  but  brief 
intervals.  Saturday  was  disagreeably  wet  and  blustering,  a'^ 
were  also  Sunday  and  Mondaj'.  Outdoor  operations  on  farms 
or  in  gardens  arc  at  a  complete  standstill. — B.  D.,  S.  Perth- 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton. 

No  improvement  to  report  on  the  weather.  The  .status  quo 
is  practically  unchanged,  a  state-of  matter  which  is  now  occasion¬ 
ing  anxiety  among  gardeners  and  farmers.  Tuesday  was  the 
only  decent  day  of  the  week.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
week-ends,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  specially 
boi.sterous  for  the  last  two  months.  The  present  one  certainly 
is  no  exception  to  the  order.  Friday  evening  came  on  very  wet, 
followed  on  Saturday  by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  and  rain  from  the 
south.  The  air  is  cold,  laden  with  sleety  rain. — D.  C. 

The  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  General  Hailstorm 
Insurance  Corporation,  liimited. 

The  eighth  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  tho 
above  corporation  will  be  held  at  the  registered  head  office, 
41  and  42,  King  Street,.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  to-morrow, 
Friday,  April  3,  at  4  p.m.  The  corporations  annual  I'eport 
enumerates  a  list  of  disastrous,  hailstorms  that  occurred  in 
divers  parts  of  the  country  during  fhe  year,  doing  damage  to 
glass  houses,  and  name  the  claims  paid  to  members  who  suffered 
loss  by  these  storms.  The  directors,  are  able  to  pay  a  five  per 
cent,  dividend  on  paid  up  capital,  free  of  income  tax,  and  also 
a  bonus  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  amounting  altogether  to 
£750;  and  they  suggest  that  a  sum  of  £1,220  be  placed  to 
re.serve  fund,  thus  making  up  the  resein^es  to  £6,000,  and  that 
the  balance  of  £630  18s.  lid.  be  carried  forward. 

“Flora  and  Sylva.” 

Mr.  W.  Robinson,  author  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ” 
and  other  standard  works,,  and  proprietor  of  “  Gardening  Illu  :- 
trated”  and  “Home  and  Farm,”  two  weekly  journals,  has  now 
added  another  publication  to  his  control.  The  title  page  of  the 
new  monthly,  which  will  bear  the  title  “Flora  and  Sylva,” 
describes  it  as  “  A  monthly  review  for  lovers  of  landscape, 
woodland,  tree,  or  flower;  new  or  rare  plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
fruits,  and  vegetables;  the  gai’den  beautiful,  home  woods,  and 
heme  landscape.”  It  is  published  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d.  from 
17,  Furnival  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  The  first  irumber  to  hand 
opens  with  an  article  by  Lord  Redesdale  on  Hardy  Bamboos, 
and  others  throughout  the  forty-six  pa.ges,  12in  by  9in,  embrace 
such  subjects  as  New  and  Beautiful  Daffodils,  Hardy  Fruits  of 
the  Lyons  Region,  Magnolia,  a  mastedy  ess.ay  by  Geo.  Nichol¬ 
son,  and  illustrated  by  one  coloured  plate  and  an  engraving. 
“  A  Revision  of  the  Genus  Galochortus,”  by  Carl  Purdy,  of 
Ukiah,  California,  is  also  supplemented  by  a  coloured  plate,  and 
there  is  also  an  extended  article  on  “  Greater  Trees  of  the 
Northern  Forest,”  besides  other  notes  and  shorter  articles.  The 
arrangement  and  style  of  the  work  is  such  a.3  to  give  it  a  high 
standing. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  ol 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  ol 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest  j 

Temperature  i 

on  Qrass,  | 

1903. 

March. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest. 

1  Lowest.  ! 

1 J 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...22 

S.W. 

51-9 

49-5 

62  1 

48-3 

— 

47-3 

46  2 

457 

57'3 

Monday  ...23 

s.w. 

56 -9 

50  0 

61-2 

48  2 

0  03 

48  2 

46-7 

45  9 

37'3 

Tuesday  ...24 

S.W. 

49T 

45T 

57-2 

38-8 

0-05 

48T 

47"1 

4b  1 

30'0 

Wed’sday  25 

S.S.K. 

56  5 

51-5 

68-2 

45 '3 

0T5 

47-8 

47-2 

46-2 

38  0 

Thursday  26 

S.B.W. 

51 '9 

48-0 

56-7 

48  0 

0  02 

49  7 

47  6 

46  5 

428 

Friday  ...27 

S.S.W. 

49  9 

47-9 

53-3 

45-3 

0  03 

48-6 

48  0 

46  7 

29  0 

Saturday  28 

S.W. 

51-7 

49  0 

56-4 

44-8 

0.07 

48  3 

47-9 

46-9 

39  0 

Total. 

Means  ... 

52-6 

43’7 

59-3 

45-5 

0-35 

48-3 

47  2 

46-3 

:6-2 

A  very  warm  week  wit'.i  imieh  wind,  and  rain  on  six  da;\s. 
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Birds  and  Gooseberry  Buds. 

In  your  issue  of  March  19,  a  question  appears  under  the 
above  heading  as  to  the  efficacy  of  lime  being  a  preventive  of 
birds  eating  the  buds.  I  can  ^adly  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
as,  having  applied  it  tp  the  Gooseberry  bushes  here,  we  have 
the  pleasure  now  of  seeing  a  grand  promise  of  a  bountiful  crop. 
Early  last  month  we  got  the  bushes  syringed  with  lime  in  a 
liquid  form,  suitable  to  go  through  the  coarse  rose  of  a 
syringe.  It  should  be  strained  to  take  out  any  lumps  likely  to 
choke  the  syringe.  If  the  day  be  calm  and  dry,  it  soon  dries 
on  the  brnshes.  Have  any  of  your  readers  known  of  lime  being 
a  preventive  of  the  caterpillar  ?  as  I  have  been  told  of  it 
being  so.  Should  this  prove  correct,  Avhat  an  easy  remedy 
within  our  reach! — R.,  Co.  Dublin. 


The  Destruction  of  the  Winter  Moth  Caterpillar. 

I  am  a  believer  in  progress,  certainly,  but  still  conservative 
enough  to  object  to  the  strong  poisons  which  seem  to  be 
becoming  so  popular  as  insect  killers.  To  my  thinking,  they 
are  liable  to  result  in  mischief,  probably  not  always  traced  to 
its  cause,  though  they  may  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
insects  that  are  doing  damage.  Paris  green  will  extirpate  the 
winter  moth  caterpillarj  but  it  may  be  got  under  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  less  risky  poisons.  Not  easy  to  kilj,  we  allow,  this 
caterpillar  defies  a  solution  of  paraffin  strong  enough  to  injure 
plant. s,  and  one  gardener  states  it  does  not  mind  alum  at  all. 
though  that  is  scarcely  an  efficient  insect  killer.  Safe,  and 
tolerably  efficacious  applications  are  Fir  tree  oil,  suitably 
diluted  ;  also  decoction  of  cjuassia,  combined  with  soft  or  carbolic 
soap;  Gishurst  compound,  and  tobacco  in  various  forms.  One 
point  often  overlooked  by  gardeners  is  the  destruction  of  the 
insect  after  it  has  assumed  the  chrysalis  state,  when  it  lies  in 
the  earth,  at  only  a  slight  depth,  beneath  the  trees  or  shrubs 
where  it  has  fed. — Entomologist.  _ 


Morals  and  Men. 

It  does  indeed  seem  a  strange  period  through  which  we  are 
passing,  and  is  the  domination  of  the  young  man  in  any  way 
accountable  for  it?  We  are  told  that  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  at  all  periods  of  the  world’s  history,  and,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  presume,  much  the  same  among  all  classes  of  men.  Yet 
there  are  not  w^anting  signs  that  as  far  as  business  morality  is 
concerned  we  are  either  on  the  downward  path  or  the  road  to  the 
millennium.  On  good  authority  we  hear  it  is  “  not  nece.ssarily  a 
crime  ”  for  the  gentleman  director  of  bankrupt  companies  “  to 
publish  fraudulent  balance-sheets.”  He  can  still  remain  a  gen¬ 
tleman  without  being  necessarily  poor ;  rather,  it  is  incumbent  on 
him,  having  a  substantial  balance  at  his  bankers,  or  he  will  soon 
fall  in  the  social  scale,  as  the  latter  has  to  be  iveighted  with  gold. 
The  nobleman  who  lives  to  the  tune  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  year  can  make  a  will  which  proves  him  to  possess 
absolutely  nothing,  and  thereby  defraud  the  national  Exchequer 
of  thou.sands  of  pounds ;  yet  no  one  dare  hint  he  was  anything  but 
a  nobleman  and  a  patriot.  It  was  the  quality  of  nobleness  which 
impelled  him  to  give  his  entire  wealth  to  his  heir,  stipulating,  of 
course,  for  a  liberal  allowance  w’hile  he  lived,  and  which,  without 
doubt,  would  have  to  be  extended  hereafter  were  it  possible  to 
make  use  of  it.  The  Cabinet  Minister  who  is  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  both  a  shareholder  and  a  director  in  companies  with 
which  in  his  official  capacity  he  may  have  to  deal,  and  yet  remain, 
like  Caesar’s  wife,  above  suspicion.  Suspect  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
indeed !  One  would  as  soon  suspect  either  coxswain  in  the  Boat 
Race  of  not  “  playing  the  game.” 

In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  how^ever,  things  are  very  different. 
The  humble  gardener,  who'  unfortunately  belongs  to  that  class 
which,  on  the  authority  of  eminent  coun.sel,  are  “singularly 
devoid  of  truthfulness.”  Therefore,  honesty  must  not  accept  his 
5  per  cent,  discount,  although  it  may  not  amount  to  £1  during 
the  whole  year.  The  acceptance  of  such  at  once  places  his  in¬ 
terests  in  juxtaposition  to  those  of  his  employer,  and  the  latter, 
with  the  moral  welfare  of  his  gardener  at  heart,  should  effectually 
prevent  any  acknowledgment  in  the  way  of  “  dis.”  from  business 
houses  falling  into  his  servants’  hands.  If  one  should  be  found  to 
be  a  shareholder  in  any  of  the  firms  with  whom  he  has  tO'  tramsact 
business  on  behalf  of  his  employer,  it  cannot  be  other  than  right 


and  just  that  he  should  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  shares  on  pain  of 
instant  dismi.ssal.  It  is  true  many  a  Avorthy  gardener  might 
then  have  to  bemoan  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  banking 
account,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  the  infinite  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that,  unlike  the  Cabinet  Minister,  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  would  ever  cross  his  way. 
— Cynic.  [See  notes  last  week  on  the  Corruption  Bill. — Ed.} 

- - 

Judging  at  Flower  Shows. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  Midland 
gardener :  “  As  the  season  has  arrived'  when  the  various  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  will  be  busily  arranging  matters  in  connection 
Avith  their  summer  and  autumn  sIioavs,  perhaps  it  is  well  to 
remind  them  of  the  importance  of  selecting  men  as  judges  who 
are  known  to  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  their  Avork. 
This  advice  is  all  the  more  important  on  account  of  the  growing 
anxiety  and  tendency  of  some  men  to  get  appointed  as  judges 
at  horticultural  exhibitions  who  never  grew  vegetables,  fruits, 
or  greenhouse  plants  in  their  lives,  and  yet  have  the  confidence 
and  impudence  to  offer  themselves  as  judges  and  lecturers  upon 
that  which  practically  they  know  nothing  at  all  about.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  advise  committees  of  horticultural  societies  and 
others  intere.sted  in  horticultural  work  before  selecting  men  as 
judges  or  lecturers  carefully  to  inquire  as  to  their  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  work  they  may  be  required  to  do,  remembering  that 
being  able  to  talk  is  not  the  only  qualification  required.  All 
quacks  can  do  that.  What  is  most  wanted  is  a  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  producing 
specimens  of  the  things  exhibited,  and  of  the  qualities  of  the 
different  varieties  placed  before  them.  To  have  things  judged 
by  good  practical  men  is  a  compliment  to  the  best  of  exhibitors, 
but  to  have  them  judged  by  horticultural  quacks  is  an  insult  to 
the  humblest  cottager.” — Amateur. 


A  Collection  of  Apples  at  Clonmel. 

Thei  Apple  is  knoAvn  as  one  of  the  healthiest  of  all  home- 
groAvn  fruit.  When  Apples,  roasted,  uncooked,  or  in  pies,  form 
a  regujar  part  of  the  dietaiy,  there  is  seldom  any  stomachic 
derangement,  no  sleepless  nights,  nor  rheumatic  troubles.  No 
AAcnder,  then,  the  new  Irish  Agricultural  and  Technical  Depart¬ 
ment  includes  fruit  groAving  among  the  subjects  deserving  of 
special  attention,  and  for  which  lecturers  are  appointed  and 
prizes  given.  During  the  present  week  the  announcement  is 
made  that  a  lady  lecturer  on  fruit  culture  has  been  appointed 
for  the  County  Louth,  Avhich  is  no  doubt  an  innovation  that 
may  result  satisfactorily.  My  present  object,  lioweA^er,  is  to 
notice  a  new  cxillection  of  124  distinct  varieties  of  Apples  I 
noticed  recently  attached  to  the  residence  of  one  of  our  city 
merchants,  Mr.  John  Russell,  Airhill,  in  the  suburbs.  He  has 
many  specimens  of  the  better  kinds,  but  all  are  young  trees,  and 
about  100  of  them  got  from  the  famous  collection  of  Messrs. 
Rivers,  SawbridgeAvorth,  and  the  other  two  dozen  through  the 
Irish  Technical  Department  and  Irish  nurseries.  As  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  carefully  labelled,  and  will  be  immediately  in  blossom, 
they  Avill  have  an  educational  effect  for  any  visitor  who  may 
pass  this  way  and  Avho'  may  care  to  ask  permission  to  see  them. 
Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Russell  has  also  fine  collections  of  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  that  now  look  promising.  We  trust  that 
his  example  Avill  give  locally  a  fresh  impetus  to  fruit  growing, 
once  so  general  all  over  Ireland. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


The  Extermination  of  Phytoptns  ribis. 

When  I  began  to  read  Mr.  Fletcher’s  criticism  (page  254)  of 
my  article  on  “  Insect  Foes  and  Plant  Diseases,”  which  appeared 
in  a  former  issue,  I  thought  I  was  about  .to  find  the  key  to  the 
Currant  bud  mite  mystery;  but — there,  I  didn’t.  If  the 
remedy  lay  in  such  a  simple  operation  as  hand-picking,  it  is 
not  likely  that  score®  of  shreivd  men  who  depend  partially,  at 
any  rate,  on  Black  Currants  for  a  living  wmuld  consign  such  a 
lucrative  crop  to  the  flames.  Hand-picking  has  been  tried  by 
the  market  fruit  growers  in  Kent  and  other  places,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  puts  off  for  a  time  the  evil 
hour  when  the  bushes  have  to  be  grubbed  up ;  but  the  fatal  day 
comes  eventually  when  once  a  plantation  is  infested  Avith  the 
mite.  In  small  and  private  gardens  hand-picking  may  be  a 
practical  remedy,  and,  as  your  correspondent  suggests,  it  may 
cost  nothing  and  provide  amusement  for  children ;  but  there  is 
not  much  amusemeint  about  it  when  acres  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
I  know'  a  grower  now  wdio  spent  15s.  per  acre  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  years  in  having  his  bushes  hand-picked  ;  but  the  pest  spread 
so  fast,  in  spite  of  the  picking,  that  practically  all  the  buds  had 
to  be  removed,  and  the  third  year  the  bushes  Avent  to  the  fire 
heap.  I  have  had  reason  to  look  at  the  mite  from  many  points  of 
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view,  but  I  could  never  see  it  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Nature  to  carry  out  any  thinning  that  may  be  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  take  it  to  be  the  most  persistent  evil  that 
fruit  growers  have  had  to  contend  with  in  modern  times,  and 
if  the  getting  rid  of  it  were  only  a  means  of  amusement  for 
juveniles,  it  would  not  be  the  grim  ogre  it  is  to-day  in  the  eyes 
of  market  fruit  growers. — G.  H.  H. 

- - 

Crossing  Kale  Yiitti  Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 

I  am  sending  to  you  some  Broccoli  crossed  with  Brussels 
Sprouts;  also  some  Borecole  crossed  with  Broccoli.  The  Borecole 
has  not  commenced  to  sprout  yet.  They  will  not  require  any 
more  trimming  before  cooking,  which  will  take  about  half  an 
hour,  and,  as  every  part  should  be  quite  tender,  I  prefer  them 


Mr.  J.  Weathers. 


placed  in  the  dish  lengthways,  the  knife  just  run  through  the 
heads  twice,  to  quarter  them.  My  friends  say  these  tops  remind 
them  very  much  of  Asparagus. — Alfred  Bye,  33,  Hereford  Road, 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  March  9,  1903. 

[We  do  not  think  there  is  any  gain  in  having  vegetables  of’ 
this  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  Borecole  crossed  with  Broccoli, 
the  latter  was  apparent  in  the  abortive  flowerheads,  and  the 
leaves  had  much  of  the  Broccoli  texture.  Why  not  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ? — Ed.] 


Pelargonium  (“Geramum”)  Disease. 

Having  received  a  communication  asking  advice  with  regard 
to  a  certain  disease  which  is  destroying  hundreds  of  Pelar¬ 
gonium  plants  weekly,  it  may  be  advisable  to  reply  through  this 
Journal,  as  others  may  be  troubled  with  the  same  disease,  which 
is  capable  of  being  very  destructive.  The  soil  used  in  this 
particular  case  was  a  compost  of  loam  dug  from  a  deer  park, 
with  leaf  mould  and  pit  sand.  Apparently  strong  plants 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  went  black,  either  at  the  base  of 
the  stems,  or  above  the  soil,  and  then  decayed  off.  The  plants 
were  evidently  attacked  with  the  Pelargonium  stem-rot,  which 
has  been  named  Fusarium  Pelargoni.  Under  the  effect  of  this 
disease  the  plant  seems  te  stop  growing,  and  in  a  few  days  some  ' 
of  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  then  the  stems  turn  black  and  decay. 
The  stems  become  blackened  and  decayed  at  the  base  just 
above  the  ground,  although  the  mischief  goes  on  underground 
before  showing  above  ground. 

The  disease  was  first  observed  in  the  year  1896,  and  would 
seem  to  be  an  endophyte,  which  makes  itself  evident  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  before  it  breaks  through  the  surface,  and 
hence  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  influence  by  the  use 
of  fungicides.  In  order  to  prevent  spreading,  all  diseased  plants 
should  be  carefully  taLen  up,  so  as  not  to  break  the  roots  and 
leave  decaying  portions  in  the  ground.  These  plants  must  not 
be  left  lying  about,  but  should  bo  burnt  at  once.  A  free  appli¬ 
cation  of  diluted  Bordeaux  niixture  applied  to  the  soil  would 
probably  assist  in  the  extermination  of  the  disease^  or  the  soil 
might  be  saturated  with  Jeyes’  fluid. — J.  J.  Willis,  Har- 
penden.  j 


Mr.  J.  Weathers. 


Mr.  John  Weathers  (whose  work  under  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  we  have  reviewed  in  the  leader),  ive  learn,  began  his 
gardening  career  in  the  nurseries  of  the  early-founded  and  long- 
established  famous  firm  of  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Son,  of 
Hammersmith,  Ealing,  Isleworth,  and  Feltham.  After  Ins  pro¬ 
bation  with  them  he  transferred  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
and  proceeded  after  his  allotted  term  there  to  the  Orchid  and 
exotic  plant  establishment  of  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  of  St. 
Albans,  Herts,  where  he  managed  the  “  Reichenbachia,”  and  ho 
translated  the  French  edition  of  “  Lindenia,”  for  Mr.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  until  it  ceased. 

In  l890  he  was  appointed  assistant-secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  rescinded  the  position  in  1897.  He  was 
the  first  gardener  who  ever  held  the  position,  and  the  first  tO'  put 
the  finances  of  the  society  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  Weathers  joined  “  The  Garden  ”  editorial  staff  for  a  short 
while,  then  took  over  the  management  of  the  Silverhall  Nursery 
at  Isleworth-on-Thames.  His  present  duties  as  horticultural 
instructor  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council  practically  demand 
the  whole  of  his  time,  and  the  work  is  more  likely  to  increase  than 
decrease.  In  1901  he  made  his  bow  as  an  author,  the  book  being 
that  weighty  and  invaluable  volume  “  A  Practical  Guide  to  Garden 
Plants”  (Longman’s,  21s.),  whose  pages,  nearly  1,200  in  number, 
we  are  constantly  referring  to  for  assistance.  Mr.  Weathers  has 
been  invited  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  jury  at  the  great  Ghent 
Quinquennial  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Congress  in  the  middle 
of  the  present  month,  this  distinction  having  been  already  prof- 
ferred  and  accepted  on  two  previous  occasions. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  county  instructors  in 
horticulture:  Berks,*  Mr.  A.  S.  Galt;  Derby,*  Mr.  E.  Luck- 
hurst;  Devon,  Mr.  C.  Berry;  Dorset,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  and 
Mr.  H.  Huntly ;  Essex,  Mr.  C.  Wakely  and  Mr.  J.  Riding; 
Hereford,  Mr.  Manning;  Kent,*  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Hollingworth ;  Leicester,  Mr.  Smith;  Middlesex,*  Mr. 
J.  Weathers;  Monmouth,  Mr.  Grant;  Oxford,*  Mr.  S.  Heaton; 
Somerset,*  Mr.  J.  Ettle;  Stafford,*  Mr.  R.  Cock;  Surrey,*  Mr. 
J.  Wright,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  and  Mr.  A.  Dean;  Sussex,  Mr. 
W.  Gouring ;  Warvdek,  Mr.  H.  Dunkin ;  W’orcester,*  Mr.  J. 
Udale  and  Mr.  Lansdell ;  York,  Mr.  A.  Gaut.  Those  counties  . 
marked  with  an  asterisk  have  an  experimental  garden. 

Mr.  William  Wiriiamson  is  the  only  regular  instructor  in 
horticulture  in  Scotland,  so  that  the  North  is  far  behind  ^ 
England  in  this  matter. 

- - - 

Caclaceous  Planls:  Mammillarias.’ 

(Continued  from  page  266.) 

Leaving  the  epiphytes,  I  now  come  to  the  terrestrial  genera, 
of  wliich  the  genus  Mammillaria  is  the  largest,  and,  to  my  mind, 
the  most  interesting,  owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  spines  of  many 
of  the  plants.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  and  are  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the  tubercles.  Mammillaria  micromeris  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  little  subject,  and  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  small  Mush-  , 
room  or  a  Puffball.  Mammillaria  Nogalensis  forms  very  large, 
symmetrical  clumpsi;  the  plant  is  perfectly  clothed  with  a  net-  ■ 
work  of  yellow  spines,  Mammillaria  oirrhifera  longispina  is  a 
very  distinct  and  handsome  species.  The  spines  are  ivory  white, 
about  3in  to  4in  long,  and  are  twisted  in  all  directions.  There 
are  several  varieties  belonging  to  the  cirrhifera  section,  and  all 
are  of  easy  culture. 

M.  angularis  is  a  closely  allied  species,  also  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  varieties;  the  flowers,  being  purple,  and  are 
followed  by  numbers  of  crimson  fruits,  which  are  protected  by 
white  wool,  forming  a  good  set-off  to  their  brilliant  colouring. 
The  species  nivea,  Waltoni,  and  elegans  have  short,  thick,  white 
spines,  which  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  blood-red,  dense 
spines  of  M.  sanguinea.  M.  elephantidius,  or  Elephant’s  tooth, 
represents  a  section  noted  for  their  large  tubercles — which  are 
furnished  with  very  strong  recurving  spines — and  their  large 
flowers.  M.  spinosissima  and  its  varieties  are  amongst  the 
handsomest  of  the  genus.  Tlie  spines  vary  in  shade  from  white 
to  a  blood-red.  M.  erecta  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  several 
species  which  are  club  shaped.  The  hooked  spine  section  embraces 
some  very  beautiful  species,  notably  the  very  delicate  senilis, 
whose  spines  are  silvery  wliite.  , 

All  these  varieties  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  the 
intending  cultivator,  they  are  of  easy  culture,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  mentioned.  The  soil  described  in  my  remarks  on 
general  culture  will  suit  them  admirably.  They  ma}'  be  pro- 
pao-ated  by  division  and  by  grafting,  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  plant.  The  beautiful  little  pluniosa,  Schiediana,  and  others, 
may  be  propagated  bj’'  cutting  off  the  tubercles,  and  placing  them 
on  a  pan  of  fine  sand,  into  which  they  will  soon  root. _ 

*  A  paper  read  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cobhold,  Holly  Point,  Hoato:i  Mer  ey. 
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Apple,  King  of  the  Pippins. 


A  good  market  variety  is  tliis,  and  a  prime  favourite,  too,  in 
private  gardens.  It  is  consistently  a  heavy  cropper,  producing 
handsome,  solid  fruits  of  medium  size  and  SAveet,  .juicy  soft 
flesh.  It  is  an  excellent  all-round  de,ssert  Apple  from  mid- 
C^tobor,  or  earlier,  till  toward  the  end  of  January,  its  bright 
rich  colour  being  also  attractive,  and  in. October  and  November 
especially  it  is  often  used  in  cookery.  Our  representation  of  a 
l)yramid  tree  in  bearing  is  an  admirable  one  in  testimony  to  its 
fruitfulne.ss,  and  this  was  photo, graphed  at  Ote  Hall,  in  Sussex. 
As  a  standard  for  orchards.  King  of  the  Pippins  is  much  used, 
and  on  a  light,  warm  soils  it  thrives  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  upright  growing  form  of  this  variety  is  sought 
after  for  garden  planting. 


Societies, 


R.H.S.  Scieniific  Committee,  March  24ih. 

Present;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Massee, 
Saunders.  Duncan,  Shea,  Gordon,  Holmes.  Bidgood,  Chapman,  and 
Douglas  ;  Drs.  Cooke  and  Rendle  ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  HensloAV, 
hon.  see. 

Orchid  seedlings. — Mr.  Duncan  inquired  if  the  spring-tails  ” 
(Podura)  were  injurious,  as  the  seedlings  were  injm-ed  just  above  the 
ground.  Mr.  Saunders  observed  that  such  was  undoubtedlv  the  ease. 
Mr.  Bidgood  said  that  he  had  found  a  very  weak  solution  of  rectified 
spirit  (i  to  1  per  cent.)  was  effective  applied  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  the  growing  plants. 

Fruit  industry.— A.  communication  was  received  from  the  Board 
of  .4grieulture  asking  for  opinions  upon  a  proposed  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  fruit  industry  in  this  country.  It  was  referred  to  a 
sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Shea,  Saunders,  Massee,  and 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  to  report. 

Mendel's  Law. — Capt.  Hurst  sent  an  interesting  description  of 
Mr.  Chapman’s  Orchids,  showing  hoAv  the  Mendelian  Law  was 
exemplified  by  them.  It  will  be  published  in  the  Society’s  Journal  ” 
in  full. 

Ant  destroyer. — Mr.  Holmes  directed  attention  to  a  very  dangerous 
preparation  of  arsenic  offered  for  sale  without  proper  safeguai’ds 
under  the  name  of  “  Ballikintrain  Ant  Destroyer.”  The  bottle  shown 
contained  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic  and  fifteen 
fluid  ounces  of  syrup,  or  enough  to  poison  150  adults.  As  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  label  that  the  preparation  should  be  put  on  Vine  rods, 
&c.,  it  would  probably  prove  either  fatal  to  bees  or  poison  their  honey, 
since  these  insects  eagerly  steal  sugar  or  a  sugary  solution  wherever 
they  find  it,  and  if  placed  on  stones,  to  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of 
children,  who,  finding  a  sweet  fluid  in  an  ordinary  bottle,  might  find  it 
particularly  attractive,  the  arsenic  present  being  quite  tasteless.  The 
maker’s  name  is  not  on  the  bottle,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
preparation  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Glasgow.  It  must  be  a  very  profitable  article  to  the  manufacturers, 
as  it  costs  less  than  6d.  and  sells  for  3s.  6d.  The  word  poison  is  not 
on  a  separate  label,  and  might  be  easily  overlooked.  The  committee 
agreed  with  Mr.  Holmes  that  such  a  dangerous  preparation  ought  not 
to  be  freely  obtainable  by  the  public  without  proper  restrictions  as 
provided  by  the  Pharmacy  .4ct  of  1868,  especially  as  other  effective 
insecticides,  not  poisonous  to  animals,  are  obtainable  Avithout  difficulty 

t 

National  Sweet  Pea. 

“The  Trade”  Excluded  from  Judging. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  this,  society  took 
place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  George  Gordon 
in  the  chair,  there  being  a  small  attendance.  The  principal 
business  ivas  to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  exhibition 
in  July  next,  and  to  elect  judges.  The  latter  task  brought  out' 
from  a  certain  quarter,  a  reluctance  bordering  upon  hostility  to 
elect' any  person  connected  Avith  the  trade,  whether  as  principal 
or  employe,  to  act  as  judge.  No  valid  reason  Avas  put  forivard 
Avhich  justified  a  departure  from  the  practice  at  the  bi-centenary 
exhibition  in  1900,  and  at  the  SAveet  Pea  shoAvs  in  1901  and  1902 
of  selecting  censors  both  from  the  trade  and  private  groAvers. 
The  motion  to  exclude  the  trade  Avas  carried  by  a  bare  majority 
of  those  A’oting;  the  only  reason  assigned  for  this  action  Avas 
that  there  existed  on  the  part  of  certain  somebodies,  a  prejudice 
against  the  trade  acting  in  this  capacity,  as  if  knoAvledge,  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  honesty  of  purpo.se  Avere  alike  open  to  cj[ue,stion. 
Thus  the  bona  tides  of  the  trade  Avere  sacrificed  to  Avhat  is 
nothing  better  than  a  vulgar  prejudice.  The  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  its  exhibitions,  and  also  at  those  of  the 
National  Rose,  National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  National 
Auricula  and  Primula,  National  Dahlia  Societies,  and  others, 
gladly  aA'ail  themselA^es  of  the  serA'ices  of  the  trade  to  act  as 
censors,  and  their  representatives  are  usually  considered  the 
best  informed.  Were  the  financial  sipport  cleriA'cd  from  the 


trade  AvithdraAvn,  the  SAveet  Pea  Society  Avould  at  once  collapse. 
The  income  of  the  SAveet  Pea  Society  in  1902  Ava,s  about  £186  ; 
of  this  sum  the  trade  contributed  about  £78  as  special  prizes, 
donations,  and  subscriptions,  and  in  the  schedule  of  prizes  for 
1903  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  trade  contribute  nearly  half  the 
sum  offered  as  prizes.  No  information  is  forthcoming  that  those 
AA’ho  object  to  the  trade  acting  as  judges  object  also  to  the  trade 
giving  .special  iirizes;  but  thfy  should  do  so  in  order  to  be 
consi.stent.  No  class  of  men  are  better  qualified  to  act  as 
judges  at  an  exhibition  of  SAveet  Peas  than  tho.se  avIio  conduct- 
extensive  annual  trials  of  the  floAver  for  our  large  Avholesale  and 
retail  seed  houses;  but  they  are  excluded.  In  the  end,  certain 
persons  Avere  appointed,  but  there  appeared  to  be  but  little 
knpAvledge  of  the  qualifications  of  some  of  them.  As  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  form  the  Floral  Committee  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
new  varieties,  the  trade  representatives,  Avhich  form  about  one- 
half  of  the  number,  cannot,  of  course,  be  excluded. — R.  D. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’. 

The  annual  general  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
on  Tuesday,  March  2Ith,  Mr.  C.  E.  Collier  presiding.  Mr.  P. 
Malpass.  hon.  treasurer,  produced  the  balance  .sheet,  and  re¬ 
ported  upon  the  financial  affairs  of  the  association.  The  balance 
in  hand  Ava-s  considerably  more  than  had  been  the  case  for  many 
years  past.  The  hon.  secretary’s  report  dealt  chiefly  upon  the 
management,  Avhich  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  committee 
for  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  had  devoted  their  time  towards 
matters  of  interest  to  the  association,  Avhich  now  placed  it  on  a 
sounder  footing  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The  chair¬ 
man  then  thanked  the  members  for  their  hearty  co-operation 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  The  election  of  cfficer.s  for  the 
ensuing  year  Avas  as  folloAvs — the  folloAving  named  gentle¬ 
men  Avere  unanimously  re-elected  to  their  re.spectiA'e  ofifioes : 
President,  J.  Lynn  Thomas,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  J.P.  ;  the 
whole  of  the  list  of  vice-presidents;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Malpass :  hon.  secretary,  John  Julian;  elected  chairman,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Farmer;  A'ice-chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pro.sser,  and  a  strong 
representative  committee  of  eight  members.  Vote.s  of  thanks 
to  the  “retiring  officers”  and  “the  Press”  concluded  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. — J.  Julian.  " 

Reading  Gardeners’:  “Buttonholes  and  Sprays.” 

The  meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
ImproA’ement  Association,  held  on  the  16th  ult.,  AA’as  veiy 
largely  attended,  about  120  members  being  present,  Mr,  W, 
Barnes,  of  Bear  Wood  Gardens,  presided.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  AA’as  “  Buttonlioles  and  Sprays,”  by  the  chairman,  of  the 
A.ssociation,  Mr,  J,  T.  Powell,  Before  giving  his  practical 
demon.stration  of  this  art,  he  said  that  this  AA’as  one  of  the  pha.ses  of 
gardening  Avhich  gaA’o  much  delight  and  pleasure  to  the  employer, 
and  it  Avas  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the  garden  staff  if  the  sprays 
and  buttonholes  re{]uired  could  be  made  in  the  garden  instead  of 
ahvays  having  to  send  to  the  florist.  Mr.  PoAvell  then  shoAA’ed 
hoAv  floAvers  should  be  Avired,  describing  Avith  great  clearness  the 
right  and  Avrong  Avay  cf  doing  the  Avork,  also  shoAving  Avhich  Avas, 
in  his  opinion,  the  proper  foliage  to  be  used  Avith  particular 
floAvers,  The  folloAving  Avere  then  made  up  in  front  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  explanation  being  given  as  the.Avork  proceeded:  Button¬ 
hole  of  Violets;  Lady’s  dinner  or  ball  spray  of  Daffodils;  Lady’s 
spray  of  Primulas;  A  “Carnation”  buttonhole  made  Avith  pink 
Pi’imula.s ;  Lady’s  spray  of  General  Jacqueminot  Roses ;  and 
Lady’s  spray  of  artificial  Geraniums  Avith  natural  foliage.  Many 
questions  Avere  asked  during  the  proceedings,  and  many  useful 
hints  Avere  giAmn  by  the  lecturer,  as  Avell  as  by  Messrs.  Stanton, 
Gibson,  Barnes,  Wilson,  Burfitt,  Bassel,  Winsor,  Tunbridge, 
Judd,  Exler,  Alexander,  Hinton,  Cretchley,  &c.  The  only 
exhibit  Ava^s  a  magnificent  display  of  floAvering  bulbs  by  Mr,  F, 
Lever,  'I'he  Garden-s,  Hillside,  Reading,  This  Avas,  Avithout 
exception,  one  of  the  best  groups  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips  yet  staged 
at  these  meetings  ;  and  as  it  Avas  entered  for  the  Certificate  of 
Cultural  Merit,  the  judges  had  no  difficulty  in  aAA’arding  the 
same,  Taa  o  neAA’  members  Avere  elected. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  above  as.so- 
ciation  on  the  23rd  ult.  Avas  “The  Anemone  and  Its  Culture,” 
and  Avas  introduced  by  Mr.  D.  Harris,  of  Mapledurham  House 
Gardens.  The  paper  was  Avritten  in  an  excellent  style,  and  gave 
the  cultural  details  of  .the  A’arious  varieties  in  a  most  clear  and 
practical  manner.  Among  the  sorts  dealt  Avith  Avere  Anemone 
japonica,  A.  fulgens,  A.  coronaria,  A.  apennina,  A.  blanda, 
A.  .syli’estris,  and  the  St.  Brigid.  Although  the  attendance  Avas 
small,  oAving  to  the  very  rough  and  Avet  Aveather,  yet  the  dis¬ 
cussion  Avas  livelier  and  more  members  took  part  in  it  than  at 
meetings  Avhen  the  attendance  has  been  three  or  four  times  the 
size.  The  debate  Avas  sustained  by  Messrs.  PoAvell,  Fry,  Cox, 
Wilson,  Exler,  Neve,  Alexander,  Burfitt,  Lever,  Cretchley,  D. 
Dore,  Kercher,  SandAvith,  Ac.,  and  much  valuable  information 
Avas  brought  out  Av’ith  regard  to  this  loA’oly  floAver,  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded  to  Mr.  Harris  for  his  in¬ 
teresting  paper. 
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Birmingliaiii  Gardeners’. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the 
present  session  was  held  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham 
in  the  chair.  By  the  way  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  series  of  lectures 
and  papers,  “  Question  Night  ”  was 
the  title  of  the  subject  inserted  in 
the  programme,  “  every  member 
being  invited  to  come  prepared  to 
ask  questions  on  any  "subject  to 
be  answered  by  any  member  or 
members  present.”  The  trial 
proved  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
several  members  were  thereby  in¬ 
duced  to  join  in  the  conversation 
who  had  not  previously  taken  part 
in  discussion.  It  was  unanimously 
conceded  that  “  Question  Night  ” 
become  a  standard  one  in  future 
sessions.  Mr.  Latham  brought 
from  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

Edgba.ston,  an  interesting  assort¬ 
ment  of  cut  flowers,  notably 
a  bunch  of  flowers  of  that  in¬ 
teresting  Crassidaceous  plant  the 
Bryophyllum  calycinum,  includ¬ 
ing  a  leaf  of  the  same  bristling 
with  tiny  plantlets  on  the  edges  of 
the  leaf  (a  notice  and  figure  of  the 
plant  in  flower  was  contained  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  “Journal,” 
page  205).  Prizes  were  offered 
for  Tulips  in  pots,  and  which 
brought  forth  four  exhibits,  the 
successful  winners  being  Messrs. 

Charles  Phoenix,  John  Sceany,  and  Henry  Snead,  all  of 
Edgbaston,  as  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  F.  Dedicott  brought  a 
very  good  specimen  of  Cyclamens,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
Avas  accorded.  Adverting  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen, 
one  of  the  newly  elected  members,  Mr.  Lohrmann,  a  German, 
evoked  considerable  incredulity  when  he  averred  that  when  in 
Germany  he  once  specially  grcAv  numerous  specimens,  measuring 
each  a  yard  across,  bearing ‘scores  of  flowersi,  in  forty-eight  sized 
pots,  and  produced  within  tAvelve  monthsi  from  seed  sown  in 
August,  they  having  been  inspected  and  measured  by  members  of 
the  Gardeners’  Association  to  which  lie  belonged.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  knoiv  if  .similarly  sized  plants  have  been  produced 
in  England.  Mr.  Lohrmann  offered  at  some  future  date  to 
detail  his  modus  operandi  in  thb  cultiimtion  of  the  Cyclamens 
before  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — W.  G. 

Grassendale  and  Aigburth  Show,  March  21st. 

The  first  of  the  spring  sIioavs  in  the  Liimi’peol  district  ivas 
held  in  the  Grassendale  Parish  Room  on  Saturday  last,  the 
exhibits  making  a  bright  and  tasteful  display.  To  say  that  the 
shoAV  was  fully  up  to  the  average  would  be  a  misnomer,  for  it  ivas 
shorn  of  two  of  its  leading  lights,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  Heaton,  gardener 
to  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P.  (owing  to  the  latter  leaving  the 
neighbourhood),  and  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Davey. 
Ksq.,  who  was  preimtited  through  a  bereavement  in  Mr.  Davey’s 
family.  Nevertheless  the  breach  ivas  filled  by  the  presence  of 
several  nerv  exhibitors,  Avho  gar-e  a  decided  tone  to  the  shoAV. 
Hyacinths  Avere  of  fine  quality,  Mr.  T.  Ankers,  gardener  to 
W.  B.  BoAvring,  Esq.,  taking  the  lead  for  tAvelve;  Mr.  Madely, 
gardener  to  W.  C.  Atkinson,  for  six;  the  xrrize  for  three  in  a  pot 
falling  to  Mr.  Dickenson,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Sander.son,  E.sq.,  avIio 
had  also  Ami’y  fine  double  'I'ulips.  The  lead  for  singles  AAas  taken  by 
George  Barker,  E.sq.  No  better  “  amateAir  ”  in  the  culture  of 
Hiirpeastrums  (Amaryllis)  could  Avell  be  found  than  Mr.  Johnson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Moss,  Avho  again  repeated  his  former 
victories  and  Avas  successful  AA'ith  Narcissi  and  Primulas.  The 
forced  hardy  plants  made  a  charming  display,  and  the  Azaleas 
Avere  pictures  of  floral  beautjv  The  principal  prizeAvinners  in 
this  section  were  Mrs.  Lockett,  Mrs.  Duncan  (gardener, 
F.  Keightley),  T.  McClelland,  Esq.,  W.  B.  BoAvring,  Esq., 
A.  Cook,  Esq.,  Ac.  The  day  Avas  fine,  and  it  is  .sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  coffers  of  the  Society  Avere  amplv  filled. — 
R.  P.  R. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

The  nionthly  meeting  of  this  .society  Avas  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,,  the  18th..  ult.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civul  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Captain  1).  Wil.son-Barker, 
F.R.S.E.,  president,  in  the  chair.  Air.  C.  V.  Boys,  F.R.S.,  gave 
a  lecture  on  “The  Tran.'-iui.ssion  of  Sound  through  the  Atmo- 
•sphere.”  He  began  by  contra.sting  the  apparent  behaviour  of 
AAaves  of  AA-ater,  sound  Avaves  and  light  AAaves,  AA'ith  respect  to 


Apple,  King  of  the  Pippins. 

physical  laAv,  and  showed  that  these  were  merely  an  effect  of  the 
relative  scale  of  the  AvaAm-lcngth  and  the  means  of  observation. 
He  pointed  out  the  perfection  of  the  behaviour  of  ripples  and 
A^ery  small  Avater  Avaves.  There  is  a  difficulty  of  making  experi¬ 
ments  Avith  .sound  Avith  apparatus  smaller  than  houses  or  hiUs 
unless  sound  AA'aves  so  short  as  to  be  inaudible  are  employed.  Mr. 
Boys  showed  the  obedience  of  sound  to  the  ordinary  oxitical  laAvs. 
Sound  Avaves  may,  under  special  circumstances,  become  A'isible. 
By  means  of  lantern  slides  the  lecturer  .shoAved  that  the  air  Avaves 
in  bullet  photographs  are  visible,  and  animatograxrh  representa¬ 
tions  Avere  given  of  Mr.  Ryve.s’  obserA'ation  of  the  shadoAv  of  the 
sound  of  a  great  exirlosion,  and  also  of  Professor  Ward’s  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  reflection  of  sound  AvaA^es.  Reference  Avas  made  to 
Dr.  Rairp’s  interference  obseiwations  of  sound  AvaAms  produced  by 
instruments  and  by  the  voice.  The  lecturer  explained  that  light 
has,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  same  kind  of  imperfection  so  notice¬ 
able  Avitli  sound.  He  concluded  by  referring  to  mirage  and  loom¬ 
ing  in  optics,  and  stated  that  the  corresponding  phenomena  in 
acou.stics  give  rise  to  abnormal  audibility  of  .sound.  The  lecture 
was  illu.strated  by  ex]Deriments  and  lantern  slides. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improveffleut :  Apple  Stocks. 

This  society  held  its  usual  fortnightl.A*  meeting  on  the  19th 
ult.,  Mr.  W.  Messenger  lAresiding  over  a  large  attendance.  An 
exceedingly  interesting  and  Amluable  paper  on  “  AjAple  Stocks  ” 
Avas  read  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum,  of  Wakes  Colne,  Essex.  The 
Avorthy  doctor,  Avho  is  a  well-knoAvn  expert  in  the  culture 
of  hardy  fruit,  held  the  attention  of  his  audience  for  close 
upon  ail  hour  Avhile  he  discoursed  upon  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the*  A-arious  stocks  employed  in  Apxile  cul¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  reasons  Avhy  Apple  groAiing  Avas  often 
condemned  as  unprofitable  AA'as  the  planting  of  trees  grafted 
on  unsuitable  stocks.  Apples  grafted  on  the  Crab  stock 
should  never  be  planted  except  as  standards  in  a  grass  orchard. 
Apples  on  dAvarfing  .stocks  ahA-ays  came  into  early  bearing,  and 
likeAvise  bore  the  finest  fruit.  Of  these  dAA'arfing  .stocks  there  Avere 
several  forms.  The  French  Paraelise,  he  said,  Aias  only  suitabh.' 
for  Avarm  light  soils.  The  English  Paradise  AAas  the  .stock  no\A  in 
general  use  in  this  country,  and,  as  far  as  present  knoAi  ledge  Aveiit, 
Avas  the  be.st  for  the  purpose.  Some  interesting  hints  on  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  .stocks  Avere  given  by  the  reA^ereml  genlleman,  Avho 
also  remarked  tliat  more  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of 
stocks  Ava.s  needed,  as  he*  believed  it  Avas.  possible  to  select  suitable 
stocks  for  the  A'arious  varieties  of  Apples  if  only  attention  v'as 
given  to  the  point.  An  interesting  discussion  on  the  A'arious 
points  raised  by  the  lecturer  Aias  initiated  by  the  chairman,  and 
taken  uji  by  seA'cral  members,  at  the  clo.se  of  aa'IucIi  a  hearty  A'ote 
of  thanks  AAas  accorded  to  Dr.  Bartrum  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Battrum.  A  good  .‘rhoAv  of  Cinerarias  resulted  in  the  society’.^ 
jirize  going  to  Mr.  \\  hittel.  Mr.  Cotton,  (toldroods  Gardens, 
shoAved  several  Av<'ll-kept  dishes  of  Apples,  also  some  tubers  of 
Oxalis  crenata,  Avhicli  it  is  suggested  might  be  used  ns  a  v.^ge- 
table. — E.  C. 
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RedMIl  and  Reigate  Gardeners’. 

This  society  held  its  fortnightly  meeting  on  March  3,  Mr. 
Bound  in  the  chair,  when  seweral  new  members  were  elected. 
Mr.  Blackwood  was  awarded  the  society’s  certificate  for  the 
best  bunch  of  twenty-five  Violets,  La  France  being  the  variety. 
Mr.  Watt,  of  Mynthurst  Gardens,  Leigh,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
distribution  of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

At  the  previous  meeting  three  new'  members  were  elected. 
Mr.  Mead  was  awarded  the  society’s  certificate  for  the  best 
Cyclamen  in  a  6in  pot.  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  of  Tonbridge, 
lectured  on  the  use  of  chemical  manures.  This  lecture  should 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  members,  and  if  the  advice  given  is 
generally  acted  upon,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow. — J.  W.  B. 

Liverpool  Spring  Show,  March  25th. 

^  The  annual  spring  show  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  and  for  general  excellence  must  be 
writ  down  as  the  greatest  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  history  of 
the  association,  every  class  being  fully  oontasted  and  filled  w'ith 
admirably  grown  specimens.  Nor  was  the  quality  the  only 
feature,  but  the  arrangement  showed  a  most  refreshing  and 
distinct  improvement,  the  superb  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson,  of  Dublin,  who  staged  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Assize  Court,  DafFodils  and  Tulips,  being  splendid  in  variety, 
substance,  and  colour.  It  contained  Narcissus  King  Alfred  and 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Flambeau,  Mrs.  Mark  Perrin,  Bicolor  Victoria, 
and  Colleen  Bawn,  whilst  among  the  Tulips  w'ere  Kaulfman- 
niana,  Greigi,  Brunhilde,  Maes  and  Van  der  Neer.  A  Gold 
Medal  was  unanimously  awarded. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons  gained  the  same  distinction  for 
a  beautiful  collection  of  all  the  newest  single  and  double  Lilacs, 
new  Anthuriums,  and  an  otherwise  handsome  display  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  plants.  Certificates  were  granted  Messrs.  T.  Davies 
and  Co.,  W^avertree,  for  grand  Tulips,  a  new  double  one  which 
was  named  Queen  Alexandra  hitting  at  once  the  public  taste. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  rosy-crimson,  flaked  with  white.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  was  extra  fine.  Messrs.  Jno.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Gate- 
acre,  had  a  choice  stand  of  Orchids;  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  capital 
Daffodils  and  cut  Carnations  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  a  handsome 
table  of  bulbs.  At  the  opposite  end,  the  space  before  the 
orchestra  was  entirely  filled  with  specimen  Orchids,  and  better 
we  have  never  seen,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  W.  W. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  leading  with  three  fine  plants 
of  Dendrobium.  Devonianum,  D.  Wardianum  and  Angrsecum 
sesquipedale,  while  Mr.  McColl,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Hughes,  Esq., 
Allerton,  with  a  grand  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  followed.  The 
prize  for  cool  house  Orchids  went  to  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  gardener  to 

H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  with  capital  plants  of 
Oclontoglossums  Halli  and  crispum. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  and  plants  flanked  the  hall  and 
formed  a  feast  of  rich  colouring.  For  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Dr. 
D;tffus,  Tuebrook  Villa,  gained  a  well-deserved  victory,  the  treat¬ 
ment  being  very  convincing,  especially  the  arch  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  lighted  up  by  the  charming 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora.  Mr.  Bustard,  gardener  to  T. 
McClelland,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  was  a  good  second.  For  ten  hardy 
hei'baceous  and  bulbous  plants,  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch,  gardener  to 
G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Newstead,  Wavertree,  scored  with  bold  plants  of 
Solomon’s  Seal,  Dielytra,  Liliums  candidum.  and  Harris!,  Spiraea 
astilboides,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Iris,  and  Narcissus  Horsefieldi. 
Mr.  T.  Hitchman,  gardener  to  Arthur  Earle,  Esq.,  Childwall 
Lodge,  had  smaller,  but  very  bright  plants.  Mr.  Finch  scored 
with  three  gr6enhou.se  Azaleas,  one  Rhododendron,  six  forced 
Uardy  plants,  table  plants,  and  superior  Callas. 

The  highest  culture  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Stoney  in  the 
plants  of  Anthurium  Andreanum  and  Clivia  for  single  stovei 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Palms,  and  Mignonette.  Mr.  Bu.stard 
had  the  finest  exotic  Ferns,  and  Mr.  Hitchman  again  displayed 
with  good  effect  four  Rhododendrons,  three  forced  hardy  plants, 
including  a  wonderfully  well  grown  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  for 
which  a  Certificate  was  given,  and  was  well  merited,  and  Azelea 
mollis.  The  cla-sses  for  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  were  triumphs 
for  Mr.  Lyon,  gardener  to  A.  Mackenzie  Smith,  Esq.,  Bolton 
Hey,  Roby ;  and  splendid  Cyclamens  and  Lily  of  the  Valley 
came  from  Messrs.  A.  Lewis,  gardener  to  T.  Von  Heyder,  Esq., 
and  T.  Carling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cope,  Woolton.  The 
Hippeastrums  were  of  the  best  quality.  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Moss,  Aigburth,  figuring  handsomely.  The 
exhibition  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  was  a  treat  in  itself,  evei’y 
cb>s  being  sharply  contested.  The  best  twelve  Hj^acinths  came 
from  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch,  and  were  as  follows:  Jacques,  Gigantea, 
King  of  the  Blues,  Koh-i-noor,  Vuurbaak,  La  Grandesse, 
Adelaide  Ristori,  Mountain  of  Snow,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Madame  Toussaint  and  Leonidas.  Mr.  T.  Wilson  was  a  very 
good  second,  and  took  the  lead  for  six.  Single  Tulips  were 
capital,  Mr.  F.  C.  Keighley  winning  with  Proserpine  (2), 
Keizer-skroon  (2),  Rose  Aplaiti,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  Joost  Van 
Vondel  (2),  Mons  Tresor,  Prince  of  Austria,  and  La  Pluie 


d’Or  (2).  Mr.  G.  Osborne  was  second.  For  six,  Mr.  T.  Hitch¬ 
man,  and  for  six  doubles  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

The  table  decorations  proved  intere.sting.  Mr.  J.  Stoney 
first  with  a  light  display  of  Daffodils.  Mr.  E.  Wharton, 
gardener  to  G.  Findlay,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park,  took  honours  with  a 
basket  composed  of  Freesias,  Lilies,  Bouvardias,  Roses,  &c.,  but 
there  was  decided  room  for  improvement  in  this  class.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  report  without  mentioning  the  good  work  done  by 
Messrs.  T.  Foster  (clmirman),  W.  Mercer  (vice-chairman),  H. 
Saddler  (secretary),  and  the  staging  committee  consisting  of 
Messr^  J.  Horne,  J.  Skitt,  J,  Stoney,  and  W.  H.  Warburton. — 
R.  P.  R, 

Beckeijliam  Horticultural. 

On  Friday,  March  27,  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  session, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Gedney,  of  Bromley,  gave  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
lectures  on  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms  for  market.  The 
lecturer  (who  is  a  most  successful  grower)  has  dealt  with  the 
subject  exhaustively,  and  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  listen  to  the  whole  of  them  now  possess  valuable  information. 

Interrogations  were  many,  and  one 
and  all  received  satisfaction  by  the 
extremely  frank  and  positive 
manner  of  Mr.  Gedney’s  replies. 
This  gentleman,  who  has  two  miles 
of  beds  now,  only  carries  this  on  as 
a  hobby,  and  were  it  otherwise,  one 
may  presume  that  certainly  much 
Orange  Under-wing  Moth.  of  the  information  so  freely  given 

would  have  been  withheld. 

Murray  Hyslop,  Esq.,  of  Cedar  Lawn,  presided  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  testified  to  the  value 
withheld.  Murray  Hyslop,  Esq.,  of  Cedar  Lawn,  presided  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  testified  to  the  value 
of  such  meetings  to  gardeners,  and  as  a  consequence  of  benefit 
to  their  employers.  At  the  close  the  chairman  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gedney,  w'hich  was  carried  with  acclamation. 
Mr.  Trowell,  The  Gardens,  Fairlight,  exhibited  two  distinct 
seedling  Clivias,  for  which  he  received  the  .society’s  certificate 
of  merit.  As  before  stated,  this  being  the  closing  of  the 
session,  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  Mr. 
Mark  Webster,  the  society’s  librarian,  for  time  so  ungrudgingly 
given,  and  the  very  able  way  he  has  piloted  this  department 
through  the  session. — T.  C. 

Chester  Paxton. 

The  closing  meeting  for  the,  winter  session  was  held  in  the 
Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  when  Mr.  W.  White,  Boles- 
Avorth  Castle  Gardens,  read  a  paper  entitled,  “  Notes  on  Bedding 
Plants  in  London  Parks  and  Gardens.”  Mr.  White,  who  has  had 
experience  in  this  Avork,  gave  some  interesting  particulars  on  the 
spring  and  summer  bedding  in  all  the  London  Parks ;  the  classes 
of  plants,  methods  of  cultivation,  and  styles  adopted  being 
described  in  a  very  lucid  manner.  He  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms 
of  the  manner  in  Avhich  all  the  public  parks  are  kept,  especially 
Hyde  Park,  Battersea  Park,  and  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and 
urged  his  hearers  to  pay  a  visit  to  these,  as  this  could  not  but  be 
a  means  of  education  to  those  interested  in  gardening.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  Avhich  the  chairman,  Mr.  John 
Weaver,  and  others  took  part;  and  at  the  close  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  Avas  accorded  to  Mr.  M’hite.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  usual  exhibition  of  spring  floAvers  in  the 
Mu.seum  on  the  loth  and  16th  proximo. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’:  “Pot  Roses." 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  association  Avas  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  25th  ult.,  Avhen  Mr.  T.  H.  Jarvis  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  “  Pot  Roses.”  Mr.  Jarvis  dealt  AV'ith  the  various 
methods  of  the  propagation  of  Roses  by  cuttings,  eyes,  layering, 
and  grafting,  potting  them  after  they  are  rooted  in  soil  from 
top  spit  of  good  pasture  land,  stacked  three  or  months  previous 
to  use,  and  having  rough  charcoal,  broken  oyster  shells,  a  little 
bonemeal,  and  coarse  sand.  He  did  not  recommend  any  manure 
to  be  used,  the  plants  keeping  in  better  health  without  it  ;  the 
potting  to  be  firm.  Through  the  summer  the  plants  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes  and  Avatered  carefully.  A  good  span-roof  house, 
heated,  Avith  plenty  of  ventilation,  is  be.st  for  flowering  them  in, 
directions  being  given  for  pruning  the  various  classes  of  Roses. 
Keeping  them  dry  for  some  time  before  pruning,  and  when  grow¬ 
ing  and  shoAving  buds,  give-  a  little  artificial  manure,  keeping  a 
good  look  out  for  green  fly  and  maggots.  Mr.  Jarvis  ooncludedl 
a  A'ei’y  interesting  paper  by  giA'ing  tAvelve  hints  necessary  to  be 
.successful.  A  discussion  folloAved,  Avhich  Avas  taken  part  in  by 
Messrs.  Daniels,  Wiggins,  Jones,  Cleverley,  Kenward,  Wood- 
Avard,  and  Duff.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded  Mr. 
Jarvis  for  his  able  paper.  Mr.  F.  S.  Daniels  presided  over  a 
fair  attendance. — J.  Peglep,. 
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The  Orange  Under-wing  Moth. 


This  moth  is  found  during  the  whole  of  March  and  in  early 
April  flying  about  the  blossoms  of  Willows  and  Sallows,  especi¬ 
ally  in  woods.  It  measures  rather  more  than  an  inch  across  its 
upper  wings  when  fully  opened.  These  are  brown,  marked  with 
several  obscure  w’hitish  streaks;  but  the  two  furthest  from  the 
body  are  more  distinct ;  between  these  two  streaks  and  the  body 
is  a  whitish,  oval  spot,  with  a  dusky  margin.  The  hind,  or  under 
wings,  are  of  a  dull  orange  colour,  rvith  black  margins,  and  an 
imperfect  streak  in  the  middle,  of  the  same  colour.  The 
antennie  (or  “horns”  or  “feelers”)  are  like  a  comb,  having 
side  lines;  but  the  antennfe  of  the  females  are  smooth.  The 
caterpillars  appear  in  May,  are  yellowish  green,  with  a  blackish 
line  down  each  side,  and  are  often  verj^  destructive  to  the  leaves 
of  Poplars  and  Willows. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain.* 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

Strolling  through  one  of  the  most  interesting  .spots  in  the 
Bodorgan  Pleasure  Grounds  a  few  weeks  back,  namely,  “  The 
American  Garden,”  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  flowering  shrubs,  I  was  attracted  by  a  large  shrub  of 
Berberis  Darwini.  My  remark  to  a  journeyman  with  me  at  the 
time  was:  “Is  not  that  beautiful.^”  I  have  noticed  for  some 
time  past  how  profusely  it  has  flowered.  Garrya  elliptica,  now 
past  flowering,  does  well  also  trained  to  the  back  of  a  wall. 
Choysia  temata  flourishes  also  without  any  protection  in  winter. 
Zenobia  (Andromeda)  speciosa  is  now  a  mass  of  its  Lily  of  the 
•Valley-like  blossoms,  while  Escallonia  macrantha,  Buddleia 
globo.sa,  Veronica  Hendersoni,  Osmanthus  variegatus,  and 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  also  thrive  in  the  garden.  These  are  all 
worthy  of  note. — G.  S.  J.,  Bodorgan. 

An  Insight  to  Bothydom. 

By  your  kind  invitation  I  am  making  my  first  attempt  to  write 
to  the  Young  Gardeners’  Domain.  My  letter  conveys  advice  for 
the  young  fellows  entering  the  bothy  for  the  first  time.  What 
fine  gardeners  there  might  be  Avere  more  of  them  to^  make  better 
use  of  their  time  Avhen  in  the  bothy.  But  still  it  is  very  hard  for 
young  men,  Avhen  they  have  to  deal  Avith  their  older  mates,  Avho 
are  nothing  more  to  them  than  mere  bullies.  Hoaa^  many  of  them, 
from  the  time  Avork  is  over,  neAmr  think  of  reading  a  garden  book 
or  paper?  The  general  saying  is:  “  AAA’ay  Avith  the  tea  things 
young  ’un,  and  let’s  have  the  cards  out !”  and  hoAv  many  of  the 
“young  ’uns  ”  have  the  pluck  to  ,.Say,  “No!”  to  the  bullies  and 
those  evil  cards?  Take  my  oAvn' experience  as  an  example;  how 
many  times  have  I  had  various  articles  throAvn  at  me,  such  as 
boots,  candlesticks,  &c.,  just  to  .show  me  that  there  was  no  ill- 
feeling  existing  betAA  een  us  ?  and  I  even  know  of  one  Avho  Avas 
ducked  in  the  greenhouse  tank  because  he  would  not  smoke  and 
play  cards.  I  am  very  thankful,  myself,  that  I  was  man  enough 
to  Avithstand  the  Avords  and  bloAvs,  rather  than  be  led  into  card 
playing  and  various  other  things  that  Avill  never  make  a  gardener 
of  anyone. 

Some  will  ,say  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  like  that,  but  my 
young  friends,  be  men  and  have  a  will  of  your  OAvn,  and  learn  to 
say  “  No!”  you  Avill  then  very  soon  find  that  your  tormentors  will 
cease  interfering  Avith  you,  and  you  will  be  left>  to  study  your 
books  in  peace.  By  that  I  consider  that  I  gained  my  .success,  as 
I  am  only  just  out  of  my  teens,  and  I  hold  a  position  Avhich  feAV 
do  at  my  age.  Well,  I  hope  my  advice  Avill  not  be  but  of  place, 
as  I  consider  the  young  felloAvs  start  in  the  bothy  is  one  that 
should  be  thought  A-ery  .seriously  of. — B.  V.  [A  Avell-penned 
letter,  and  one  that  requires  no  comment  from  us. — Ed.] 


Trad-e  Catalogues  Received. 

.J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  LoAvfield  Nurseries,  CraAvley,  Sussex. — Dahlias. 
Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinchurst,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A. — Woody  and 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

John  Hobson.  BoAvdon  Nurseries,  Hale  Road  Altrincham. — General 
Nursery  Stock. 

.las.  StredAvick  and  Son,  Sih-ei-hill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.— 
Dahlias.  _ 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— W*.  N.  B.,  J.  A.  Car- 
negie-Cheales,  S.  J.,  C.,  S.,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  C.  B.,  R.  Weichsel 
and  Co.,  W.  Oldham,  W*.  L.  (  will  u.se  photos,  many  thanks),  R.  D., 
G.  P.  M.,  H.  D.,  Mrs.  F.,  J.  T.,  F.  M.  R.,  L.  M., 
J.  B.,  T.  B.,  J.  J.  T.,  N.  C.  C.,  R.  S.,  SandoAv’s  Developer  Co., 
G.  H.  (matter  has  been  crowded  out),  F.  G.  D.  (croAvded  out), 
W.  D.,  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  M.  Ch.  Siegen,  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  A.  ‘j.  Monro,  Emigrants’  Information  Office,  W. 
Williamson,  G.  Grant,  G.  A.,  W.  Ford. _ 

•  The  editor  invites  young  gardeners  Avho  are  readers  to  contribute  to  the 
Domain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  publication  of  their 
letters. 


WOKK.fo^theWEEK. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
The  A'ery  early  varieties  Alexander  and  Waterloo  Peaches,  Avith 
Advance  and  Cardinal  Nectarines,  have  completed  their  stoning 
process,  and  are  closely  folloAved  in  this  respect  by  Early  Louise 
Peach  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarine.  These  very  early  varieties 
should  be  groAvn  in  a  house  by  themselves:,  so  that  AAdien  the 
stoning  is  completed  the  fruit  may  be  accelerated  in  ripening 
by  an  increased  temperature,  but  it  is  not  adAdsable  to  exceed 
65deg  at  night,  or  70deg  to  75deg  by  day  from  fire  heat,  A^enti- 
lating  at  the  top  of  the  house  constantly,  ju.st  a-  little  to  insure 
a  circulation  of  air,  because  the  groAA’ths  are  liable  to  become 
attenuated  when  the  atmosphere  is  Avarm,  close,  and  moist.  It 
is  different  under  sun  heat,  as  evaporation  is  going  oh,  and 
assimilation  taking  place  to  a  much  larger  extent,^  therefore^ the 
temperature  may  be  kept  through  the  day  at  75deg  to  8odeg 
from  sun  heat,  ventilating  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  75deg,  and 
opening  the  front  at  80deg,  so  as  to  secure  an  effective  circulation, 
as  moisture  deposited  on  the  fruit  may  result  in  “  spot.”  Close 
the  house  at  80deg,  and  sufficiently  early  to  alloAv  a  rise  tO'  85deg 
or  OOdeg,  the  trees  being  syringed.  Tliis  atmospheric  moisture 
wdll  cause  the  fruit  to  sAvell  to  a  great  size,  Alexander  and 
Waterloo  Peaches  attaining  lOin  in  circumference.  Employ 
clear  rain  Avator,  and  have  the  fruit  dry  before  nightfall. 
Syringing  the  trees  must  cease  directly  the  fruit.s  commence 
ripening,  otherwise  the  skins  may  become  rough  or  cracked,  and 
then  they  are  spoiled  in  appearance,  and  have  a  musty  flavour 
Avlien  ripe.  A  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  should  bo 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage  by  damping  the  floor 
twice  a  day,  and  keeping  the  mulching  on  the  border  moistened 
as  it  becomes  dry. 

THE  SECOND  EARLY  VARIETIES.— Hale’.s  Early,  A  Bee, 
Early  Alfred,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Rivers’  Early  York  Peaches,  with 
Rivers’  Early,  Lord  Napier,  Goldoni,  Darwin,  and  Rivers’  Orange 
Nectarines,  started  iii  December  have  scarcely  finished  stoning, 
and  they  must  not  have  a  temperature  exceeding  60deg  to  65deg 
at  night  and  70deg  to  75deg  hy  day  Avith  gleams  of  sun.  Allow 
5deg  to  lOdeg  more  from  sun  heat,  Avith  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  midseason  varieties,  such  as  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George, 
Dymond,  and  Crimson  Galande,  also  Grosse'  Mignonne  and 
Violette  Hative  Peaches,  which  combine  high  colour  Avith  first- 
class  quality,  and  all  points  considered,  unrivalled  for  forcing,  arc 
still  late  in  stoning,  as  also  are  StauAvick  Elruge,  Drj’den,  and 
Humboldt  Nectarines;  therefore,  when  a  number  of  varieties  are 
groAvn  in  the  same  house,  the  temperature  must  be  regulated  so 
as  to  suit  the  later  varieties.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
Av^atering ;  keep  the  border  mulched  AA’ith  SAveet,  rather  lumpy 
manure,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  afford  liquid  maniiie  Avhen 
necessary,  or  top-dressings  of  fertilisers  washed  in,  but  avoid 
encouraging  sappy  groAvtlis  by  excessive  and  needless  supplies. 
Stop  or  remove  all  gross  groAA’ths  before  they  have  time  to  draAv 
th0  suppliGS  of  sap  from  tlio  weakoi*  parts  of  tlio  tr'SGS,  but  allov/ 
leading  shoots,  particularly  of  young  trees,  to  extend  over  un¬ 
covered  parts  of  the  trellis,  pinching  out  the  points  Avhen  the 
fruits  bogpn.  to  tak©  thoir  last  swelling,  or  they  may  be  |mt  their 
full  length  when  sturdy  and  short  jointed.  Remove  the  leaves 
over  or  in  front  of  the  fruit,  and  turn  the  latter  up  to  the  light 
bv  thin  laths  placed  across  the  trellis,  AAuth  the  apex  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  most  light,  so  that  the  colour  may  be 
most  pronounced  there,  and  the  fruit  highly  flaA’oured. 

DISBUDDING,  and  the  shoots  that  are  to  .succeed  those  noAV 
fruiting,  having  been  properly  attended  to,  there  aaIH  not  be 
any  more  growths  than  will  be  recjuired  for  next  years  bem^ing, 
the  extension  of  the  tree,  or  for  attracting  the  sap  to  the  fruit. 
Gross  shoots  are  best  removed  as  they  appropriate  an  undue 
amount  of  sap,  often  fall  a  prey  to  gumming  and  cause  unequal 
vigour  in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  Pinch  laterals  at  tli®  yst 
leaf.  Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  ought  to 
be  stopped  in  the  first  instance  at  three  or  four  .joints  of  growth 
Endeavour  to  provide  an  equal  distribution  of  foliage  that  will 
shade  and  protect  the  strong  wood  from  the.  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  as  the  season  advances,  as  they  are  liable  to  become  sunburnt 
or  dried,  and  the  channels  that  convey  the  sap  are  thus^  con¬ 
tracted  Besides,  such  condition  invites  attacks  of  the  Peach 
boring  Woeberian  moth  caterpillar.  Avoid  overcrowding  the 
foliage,  not  permitting  more  shoots  than  can  have  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air. 

VENTILATE  EARLY,  but  carefully,  aAmiding  sudden  depre.s- 
sions  of  temperature  and  cold  currents.  Thin  the  points  where 
too  thickly  placed,  not  overdoing  it.  With  the  trees  in  good 
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liealth,  and  not  too  luxuriant,  the  prospect  of  stoning  a  full  crop 
of  fruit  i.s  more  likely  than  when  the  trees  are  overburdened, 
whilst  deferring  thinning  only  takes  so  much  from  size  of  fniits 
that  are  alternately  allowed  to  remain  for  the  crop.  Inside 
borders  must  be  duly  watered,  and  may  be  mulched  with  sweet 
stable  manure  freed  from  straw,  but  not  too  fresh  or  too  thick. 

CUCUMBEllS. — Winter  fruiters  will  require  frequent  atten¬ 
tion  for  removing  exhausted  growths  and  bad  leaves,  thinning 
whore  too  crowded  in  order  to  encourage  a  free  growth  and  a  suc- 
cessional  supply  of  clean,  .straight  fruits.  Stop  the  bearing  jiarts 
two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and  secure  the  growths  to  the  trellis. 
It  will  much  invigorate  the  plants  by  removing  a  little  of  the 
surface  soil  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to-  the  roots,  sup¬ 
plying  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  approved 
fertiliser.  When  the  roots  are  active  in  the  top-dressing  sprinkle 
a  few  sweetened  horse-droppings  on  the  bed  occasionally,  with  a 
light  dusting  of  soot^ — a  small  handful  per  .square  yard — alternat¬ 
ing  with  an  approved  fertiliser  (such  a.s  Clay’s  and  Thomson’.s), 
or  three  parts  superphosphate,  two  parts  sulphate  of  pota.sh, 
and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  applying  2oz  of  the  mixture  per 
square  yard ;  or,  again,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  phosphate  of 
potash  and  one  part  nitrate  of  ammonia,  applying  loz  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  per  square  yard.  The  object  is  to  get  plenty  of  vigour  in  the 
IDlants  and  colour  in  the  fruit.  If  that  is  not  enough,  and  the 
plants  crop  heavily,  supply  liquid  manure  of  a  nitrogenous  nature^, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  ^oz  to  a  gallon  of  water,  always  having 
the  water  or  liquid  equal  in  temperature  to  that  of  the  mean  of 
the  house.  Manure-heated  pits,  and  frames  which  have  been  set 
to  work  some  weeks,  will  require  good  linings.  This  is  be.st 
effected  by  removing  as  much  of  the  outside  of  the  beds  as  can 
be  .spared,  and  if  the  heat  has  not  much  declined  it  will  suffice  to 
line  one  half  of  the  bed  at  once,  deferring  the  other  half  until  the 
heat  is  again  on  the  decline.  To  be  effective  the  lining  .should  be 
2ft  wide,  for  these  linings  are  soon  spent,  and  soon  require 
renewal.  Look  carefully  to  the  frame  after  the  heat  generates  in 
the  lining  to  see  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  rank  .steam, 
preventing  it  by  a  little  ventilation,  especially  when  the  sun 
shines.  Add  more  soil  as  the  roots  spread  on  the  .surface,  taking 
care  to  have  it  warmed.  The  night  teinjoerature  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  placing  the  coverings  on  the  lights  by  the  time  the  sun 
is  off,  say  about  five  o’clock  in  severe  weather,  never  delaying 
beyond  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  this  time  of  year. — 
St.  Albans. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

APRICOTS. — A  commencement  may  be  made  in  disbudding 
the  superfluous  shoots  of  Apricots.  Rub  off  all  those  that  are 
growing  behind  the  branches  and  other  undesirable  positions, 
and  give  a  light  iDreliminary  thinning  generally  over  the  trees. 
The  fruits,  too,  if  set  thickly,  may  be  gradually  thinned,  i-etaining 
the  fruits  which  are  swelling  freely  and  well  pla,ced  for  full 
develoioment.  Undersized,  deformed,  and  crowded  fruits  may 
in  all  ca.ses  be  dispensed  with,  the  sooner,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  the  better.  A  look  out  ought  to  be  kept  for  aphis.  On 
its  appearance  dust  the  shoots  affected  with  tobacco  powder.  The 
protecting  material  which  has  been  employed  to  safeguard  the 
blooms  may  be  continued  when  necessary  over  the  fruits. 

PLANTING  OUTDOOR  FIGS. — It  is  seldom  that  a  whole 
length  of  wall  in  a  favourable  aspect  can  be  devoted  solely  to  the 
culture  of  Figs,  a  few  trees  usually  .sufficing  to  give  a  limited 
supply  of  fruit.  The  aspect  should  be  well  chosen,  a.  warm  south 
wall  or  gable-end  being  the  best  positions  in  order  to  well  ripen 
the  wood  and  mature  the  fruit.  The  soil  also  must  be  .suitable — 
a  fertile,  friable  loam  of  a  sandy  and  rather  calcareous  character 
being  adapted.  The  latter  character  may  be  imparted  to  it  by 
adding  linie  or  mortar  rubbish.  Add  no  manure,  and  see  that 
the  subsoil  is  well  drained.  A  border  of  large  width  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  Oft  being  ample.  The  treers  may  be  planted,  if  on  a  wall 
where  several  are  grown,  loft  apart.  The  trees  should  be 
allowed  liberal  extension,  and  encouraged  to  form  short  jointed 
young  wood,  which  may  be  trained  in  to  furnish  the  space  equally 
without  crowding.  In  planting,  make  the  soil  firm  about  the 
roots,  as  this  helps  considerably  in  producing  and  maintaining 
a  fruitful  character.  If  a  maiden  tree  is  planted,  this  consisting 
of  one  .stem,  shorten  it  to  l-^in.  On  growth  breaking,  select  two 
shoots,  one  on  each  side.  These  will  eventually  produce^  two 
each,  disposing  them  with  ample'  space  betweeu  to-  allow  of 
the  bearing  shoots  occupying  the  spaces  between.  Train  these  at 
full  length,  and  see  that  they  are  not  overcrowded.  Secure,  if 
possible,  those  irlants  well  equipped  with  fibrous  roots,  carefully 
spreading  the.se  out  between  layers  of  soil,  and  making  firm. 
During  the  summer  a  mulching  of  manure  should  be  spread  on 
the  soil  over  the  roots.  The  best  outdoor  variety  is  Brown 
Turkey.  Instead  of  planting  maidens,  small  fan-trained  trees 
may  be  procured  and  planted. 

young  fruit  TRFFS. — Various  small  details  are  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  fruit  trees  which  have  oirly  recently  been 
planted.  Standards,  or  any  needing  .support,  must  be  secured 
Avithout  delay,  a.s  wind  rocking  prevents  rooting.  Shortening 
the  shoots  is  essential,  pruning  them  back  one-third  to  half  their 
length.  This  pruning  is  specially  needful  where  th-?>  Tipper  buds 


are  bloom  buds.  Stropg  wood  growth  rvill  follow,  wdiich,  mu.st 
be  di.sbudded  and  regulated  in  order  to  form  good  shaped  speci¬ 
mens.  Youirg  wall  trees  planted  in  autumn  hav'e  settled  down 
into  a  permanent  position.  It  is,  therefore,  .safe  to  nail  in  the 
shoots,  pruning,  if  necessary,  and  carefully  disposing  the  best 
growths. — Fast  Kent. 


• 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C,  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURE  FOR  POTATOES  (A.  B.  C.  D.).— 
The  proposed  mixture,  namely,  one  part  nitrate  of  potash,  one 
part  .sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  two  parts  superphosphate  of  lime 
is  not  a  suitable  one,  unless  the  intention  is  to  grow  tops  and 
coar.s0  large  waxy  tubers.  If  the  land  be  heavy  the  following 
mixture  would  be  suitable  :  Superphosphate  of  lime,  three  parts; 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (refined  kainit),  tAVo 
parts;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  one  part;  mixed,  applying  at  the 
rate  of  bewt.  per  acre,  or  41b  per  rod.  If  light  land;  Super- 
pho.sphate  and  bonemeal  in  equal  parts,  three  parts ;  kainit,  tivo 
part.s;  and  nitrate  of  .soda,  one  part;  mixed,  applying  6cAvt  per 
acre,  41b  per  rod.  In  the  latter  case,  and  if  no  natural  (stable 
or  farmyard  manure  AA'ell  rotted)  manure  be  applied,  supplement 
by  5cAvt  or  rape  dust  per  acre,  or  3jlb  per  rod.  With  manure,  or 
folloAving  a  manured  crop,  SJcAvt  superphosphate,  and  l^cwt 
muriate  of  potash,  mixed,  per  acre,  or  3 Jib  of  the  mixture  per 
rod,  is  good. 

LEAVES  AND  STEMS  OF  PEACH  TREE  FOR  OPINION 
(J.  D.). — Yes,  the  leai'es  are  affected  by  Avhat  is  known  as  silver- 
leaf  disease,  Avhich  is  said  to  be  caused  by  Stereunii  purpureum,  a 
fungus  living  in  the  tissues  of  the  roots,  root-stem,  or  even  stem 
above  gi’ound  and  branches  of  the  tree,  and  also  found  produced 
by  inoculating  healthy  tissues  Avith  tho.se  from  a  diseased  tree. 
We  certainly  haA^e  found  the  stereum  on  the  dead  parts  of 
Portugal  Laurels,  and  ermn  on  Plum  trees,  both  very  subject  to 
sih^er-leaf  disease.  The  disease,  hoAvever,  occurs  Avhere  there 
is  not  any  traces  of  the  fungus,  but  is  prevalent  in  initial  stages 
of  gumming,  the  branches  collapsing  from  gum  disease  Avithout 
presence  of  the  stereum.  The  disease  appears  favoured  or  induced 
liy  rich  soil,  overfeeding,  unripe  Avood  acted  upon  by  cold,  ex- 
cessiA'e  Augour,  and  sudden  atmospheric  changes.  Sih’er-leaf, 
hoAveA’er,  occurs  under  the  oppo.site  extremes  of  poor  soil,  Avant 
of  nourishment,  and  ill  condition.  A  dressing  of  sulphate  of  iron 
at  the  rate  of  Joz.  to  the  square  yard  proA^es  beneficial  both  for 
silver-leaf  and  yellows.  We  har^e  found  lifting  the  affected 
trees,  providing  perfect  drainage,  and  rather  strong  calcareous 
loam,  Avith  considerable  gritty  matter,  the  best  treatment. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  GONE  BLIND  (Old  Reader).— The 
plants  liaA^e  lost  their  central  growth  or  main  croAvn  bud,  and  in 
consequence  of  injury  thereto  have  produced  a  number  of  side 
groAvtlis  giving  them  a  tufted  appearance  as  if  several  years  old, 
and  all  “blind,”  or  not  containing  floAver  bud.s  of  any  value. 
There  is  no  trace  of  insect  pests,  though  the  central  croAvn  bud 
appear.-;  to  have  been  injured  by  some  irest,  probably  the  jump¬ 
ing  insects  to  Avhich  you  allude,  Avhich  Avas  probably  one  of  the 
frog  flies,  jumpers,  or  cuckoo  flies,  Euacanthus  interruptus, 
though,  from  your  description,  it  more  accords  Avith  the  Hop 
flea,  Haltica  concinna.  This  latter  occa,sionally  infests  the 
croAvns,  and  stunts  or  destroys  the  groAvth.  We  cannot,  hoAV- 
ever,  find  the  needful  evidence  of  such  injury.  Possibly  .spraying 
Avith  paraffin  oil  emulsion  made  by  di.s.solving  one  quart  of  soft- 
soap  in  tAvo  (juarts  of  soft  Avater,  and  removing  from  the  fire, 
adding,  Avhilst  boiling  hot,  one  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  immediately 
churning  the  mixture  Avith  a  small  hand  syringe.  In  five  minutes 
a  perfect  emulsion  is  secured,  and  this  diluted  Avith  ten  times 
its  volume  of  Avater  is  fit  for  use.  This  should  be  sprayed  on  as 
soon  as  the  insects  appear,  or  preferably  in  adA'anco  of  their 
attacks,  as  a  preventiA'e.  The  treatment  you  propo.se  adopting 
is  good,  but  instead  of  using  lime  Ave  should  apply  a  mixture  of 
eight  parts  basic  cinder  pho<sphate  and  three  parts  kainit,  IScAvt 
per  acre,  10.)lb  per  rod,  and  point  into  the  ground  about  Cin 
deep,  taking  small  spits  .so  as  to  mix  eA’enly  Avith  the  soil,  and 
some  little  time  in  adAmnc?  of  planting.  If  the  soil  is  light  use 
a  mixture  of  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  in  equal  parts  by  measure, 
applying  Jib  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard,  and  point  in.  The 
fundgus  is  not  of  a  parasitic  nature.  It  Avill,  hoAvever,  be  neces- 
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sary  to  promptly  destroy  or  drive  away  the  insects  whatever  they 
may  be,  should  they  again  appear. 

SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBAcfil  (F.  M.  M.).— This  is  an  entirely 
new  species,  which  accounts  for  you  being  unable  to  notice  any 
reference  to  it  in  trade  lists.  You  may  be  able  to  obtain  plants 
eit'her  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  or  from  Mr.  Reuthe,  Avho.s9 
address  is  Foxhill  Nunsery,  Keston,  Kent. 

MARKING  OUT  A  TENNIS  COURT  (J.  F.).— The  diagram 
acco)upanying  will  enable  you  to  mark  out  the-  single  or  double 
courts  as  may  be  recpured  by  means  of  a  lawn  tennis  marker, 
forming  white  (chalk)  lines  where  the  black  are  shown  in  the 
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diagram.  A,  A.  A,  A,  represents  a  double  court  for  three  or 
four  players.  B,  B,  B,  B,  shows  a  single  court  for  two-  players. 
A,  A,  A,  A,  are  the  base  lines  for  the  double  court.  B,  B,  B  ,B, 
are  the  base  lines  for  the  .single  court.  C,  C,  C,  C,  ser\uce  lines. 

D,  D,  half  court  lines.  E,  E,  net.  A  court  for  the  single  game 
is  27ft  wide  and  78ft  long.  The  court  for  the  double  game  is 
36ft  wide  and  78ft  long.  The  posts  for  supporting  the  net-  at 

E,  E,  should  be  placed  3ft  beyond  the  sides.  The  .service  lines 
C,  C,  C,  C,  run  parallel  to  the  net,  and  are,  therefore,  21ft 
distant  from  the  net. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloicing  number.  (W.  H.  P.). — Begonita  coccinea.  but  the  leaves 
become  much  larger  at  times.  (J.  W.  or  J.  N.). — Your  initials  are 
very  indistinct,  and  full  name  and  address  should  be  sent  with  any 
communication  to  this  office.  The  Salvia  is  Heeri ;  the  Begonia 
President  Carnot:  the  Fern  Adiantum  eoncinnum  ;  and  the  Asparagus 
is  probably  verticillatus,  but  is  too  immature  to  name  by. 


CoYent  Garden  Market.— April  1st. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  culinary,  bush.  3  0to6  0  Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb. 


10  0  15  0  I  Oranges,  case  . 

3  6  0  0  Pines,  St.  Michael’s 


Bananas . 

Grapes,  Alicantes 

,,  Colman  .  3  6  4  0  i 

Averag^e  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d  - 

2  0  to  3  0  Leeks,  bunch  . 

1  6  0  0  Mushrooms,  forced,  lb 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz .  2  0 

Beet,  red,  doz .  0  6 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally  0  0 

Carrots,  bunch  .  0  2 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1  6 

Corn  Salad,  strike  ...  1  0 

Cucumbers  doz .  3  0 

Endive,  doz .  1  6 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0  2 

Horseradish,  bunch  ...  1  3 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  0 


0  0  Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

1  0  punnets . 

0  0  Onions,  bushel  . 

0  0  Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

0  0  Potatoes,  cwt . 

1  3  Radishes,  doz . 

4  0  Spinach,  bush . 

0  0  Tomatoes,  Canary  Isle.s, 

0  0  per  case  . 

1  6  Turnips,  bnch.  ... 

1  3 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots. 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 
Erica  melanthera,  doz. 
,,  'Wilmoreana 

Perns,  var.,  doz . 

,,  small,  100 . 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

5 

0tol2  0 

12 

0 

30  0 

18 

0 

36  0 

4 

0 

6  0 

18 

0 

30  0 

4 

0 

5  0 

12 

0 

30  0 

9 

0 

18  0 

24 

0 

30  0 

10 

0 

15  0 

4 

0 

18  0 

10 

0 

16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each  1 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Primulas  . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

16  0  i  Spiraeas,  5in.  pots 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  4  to  0  0 

10  0 

15  0 

10  0 

20  0 

2  6 

5  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  2to0  2i 

0  8 

0  9 

1  6 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

6  0 

0  9 

1  0 

3  0 

0  0 

’  4  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  2 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

9  0tol2  0 

1  0 

5  0 

5  0 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

8  0 

9  0 

6  0 

9  6 

15  0 

30  0 

21  0 

63  0 

24  0 

30  0 

4  0 

5  0 

4  0 

6  0 

9  0 

10  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  f  lowers 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz . 

2  0  to  3  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1  0 

2  0 

Bouvardia,  coloured. 

doz.  bunches  . 

6  0 

8  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1  3 

1  9 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

10  0 

12  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  .., 

0  9 

1  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

0  9 

1  6 

Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch . 

1  0 

2  0 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

1  0 

2  0 

Eucbaris,  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Freesia,  white,  doz. 

bnch . 

2  0 

3  0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

6  0 

8  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  6 

0  0 ! 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

4  0 

0  0  1 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 

9  0 

12  0  j 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

7  0 

8  0  ' 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch 

0  6 

0  0  - 

Marguerites,  white. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

doz.  bnchs . 

3  0  to  4  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  6 

2  0 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 

1  0 

1  6 

,,  Poeticus,  doz  bnchs 

1  0 

2  0 

,,  Grand  Primo  ,, 

1  0 

1  6 

Odontoglossums . 

4  0 

5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2  0 

0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

,,  Generals . 

2  0 

2  6 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

3  0 

0  0 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

0  9 

1  0 

Tulips,  pink,  doz. bnch. 

8  0 

10  0 

,,  white,  ,, 

8  0 

10  0 

,.  yellow,  ,, 

6-  0 

8  0 

,,  terracotta  ,, 

8  0 

0  0 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

4  0 

6  0 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

1  3 

2  0 

,,  Marie  Louise... 

2  0 

3  0 

Feeding  for  Milk. 


Under  the  date  of  March  5  we  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  famous  herds  of  dairv  cattle,  herds  where  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  rises  to  something  quite  abnormalj  and  we  thought 
we  could  not  do  better  than  place  before  our  readers  the 
bill  of  fare  of  these  several  herds  ;  w’e  shall  also  add  another 
supplied  by  a  practical  farmer  beyond  the  Tyne.  The  first 
two  herds  are  Mr.  John  Evans’  Lincoln  bred.  Dr.  Watney’s 
Jerseys,  and  the  last  Mr.  Marshall’s  Shorthorns. 

AVe  think  it  has  been  amply  proved  time  and  again  that 
proper  and  suitable  food  will  give  beter  results  than  hap¬ 
hazard,  makeshift  rations.  Ne  were  going  to  say,  “  The 
end  justifies  the  means  ;  ”  we  will  modify  that  rather  and  say, 
that  the  end  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the 
means.  The  present  end  being  milk,  and  a  healthy  breeding 
constitution,  we  will  see  by  what  means  these  several 
gentlemen  achieve  their- ends. 

We  will  begin  with  Mr.  Evans,  of  Burton,  near  Lincoln, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  owm  remarks  which 
appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  “  B.  D.  Farmers’  Association,” 
published  in  January  of  this  year.  He  begins  by  remarking 
that  a  cow  being  a  bulky  animal  must  have  bulky  food,  but 
also  that  it  must  be  digestible,  she  has  such  a  large  amount 
of  work  to  nerform,  and  that  the  difference  between  feeding 
for  beef  and  feecling  for  milk  is  that  she  milks  better  on  and 
requires  a  moist  food.  (We  think  this  is  a  point  that  is  often 
forgotten  or,  perhaps,  not  duly  considered.)  Mr.  Evans 
further  remarks  that  a  farmer  may  profitably  work  in  many 
of  his  own  grown  cereals,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  bring 
judgment. to  bear  on  the  matter  ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to 
make  a  food  too  costlv.  without  getting  a  due  return  of  milk. 
We  all  know  the  saying  about  buying  money  too  dearly.  A 
guinea’s  worth  of  food  should  produce  more  than  £l’s  worth 
of  milL  It  is  a  practice  in  towns  to  feed  and  milk  cows  for 
one  season,  and  breed  from  them  no  more,  and  the  food  that 
they  get  to  make  them  milk  well  and  also  to  prepare  them 
for  their  ultimate  end,  the  beef,  consists  largely  of  bi’ewers’ 
grains  given  warm,  and  other  sloppy  warm  foods — perhaps, 
as  in  Ireland,  warm  distillery  wash. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  feeding  which  would  do  for  a 
farmer,  as  it  undermines  health  and  constitution,  and  there 
possibly  would  be  a  difficulty  in  breeding  or  rearing  healthy 
calves.  It  is  rather  like  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
Now,  as  Mr.  Evans  has  two  ends  in  view,  i.e.,  a  very  heavy 
milking  record,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  fine  breed  of 
animals,  he  feeds  accordingly.  The  rations  may  seem  large 
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and,  perhaps,  costly ;  but  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of 
milk  he  gets  per  cow,  and  the  good  price  his  young  bulls  and 
heifers  command,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  to  obtain  one, 
we  shall  not  think  that  he  feeds  in  vain.  When  we  speak  of 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  any  of  Mr.  Evans’  stock, 

.  we  mean  this,  that  his  orders  are  executed  in  rotation,  and 
a  would-be  customer  may  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he 
gets  the  chance  of  securing  one  of  these  valued  “Lincoln 
Reds  ”  from  Burton. 

We  must  quote  Mr.  Evans  verbatim  here; — Summer: 
In  May  or  June,  if  grass  be  plentiful,  about  2lb  cotton  cake, 
and  later,  if  grass  is  scarce  or  dried  up,  2lb  or  3lb  of  mixed 
meal  or  bran  with  it,  and  either  Cabbage  or  Lucerne  thrown 
in  the  fields  ;  towards  autumn  change  of  pasture  if  possible, 
eddish  (or  aftermath).  Winter:  4lb  cotton  cake,  2lb  malt 
culms,  2lb  dried  grains,  2lb  bran,  3lb  mixed  meal  (generally 
Oats  and  Wheat).  Very  heavy  milkers  or  fatteaing  cows,  2lb 
linseed  cake  extra.  Autumn  :  40lb  to  50lb  Swedes.  After 
■Christmas  ;  40lb  of  Mangolds  when  ripe,  cut  Oat  straw,  long 
hay  once  a  day ;  salt  water  always  before  them,  a  trough 
between  two  cows. 

Method  of  Feeding. 

Dried  grains  and  malt  culms  steeped  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  these  wet  grains  and  culms,  the  bran  and  mixed  meal 
with  a  very  few  pulped  roots  are  mixed  with  the  cut 
Oat  straw  about  twenty  hours  before  using,  a  few 
handfuls  of  salt  thrown  in.  The  moisture  of  the 
steeped  grains  and  culms  and  the  pulped  roots  softens  the 
whole  lot,  but  this  heap  of  food  must  not  be  allowed  to  fer¬ 
ment  or  it  will  make  the  milk  taste.  Cows  receive  two  feeds 
of  this  a  day  and  one  feed  of  long  hay  at  night ;  this  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  cud.  The  cake  is 
given  dry,  roots  or  Cabbage  are  given  at  twice,  morning 
and  afternoon.  So  much  for  Burton  Reds.  Now  for  the 
Jersey  menu  which  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Watney 
and  Mr.  Evans  : — 

Winter  Rations  for  Jerseys  in  Full  Milk.  Each  per 
day:  5lb  dairy  cake,  4lb  Oats,  lib  Wheat,  15lb  Cabbage  or 
Parsnips,  hay,  salt  and  water,  as  much  as  they  require  ;  or 
4lb  dried  distiller’s  grains,  3lb  Oats,  lib  Wheat,  2lb  dairy 
cake.  Cabbage,  hay,  and  as  above.  Summer  Feeding: 
Give  a  large  range  of  pasture,  and  if  grass  is  good  and  plenti¬ 
ful,  no  cake  or  corn  during  the  early  summer.  During  July, 
August,  and  September,  2lb  of  dairy  cake  each  per  day. 

Methods  op  Feeding  :  Oats  crushed  and  mixed  with 
grains  and  damped  six  to  twelve  hours  before  feeding. 
Wheat  crushed  and  soaked  twenty-four  hours  before  feed¬ 
ing  ;  Cabbage  (decayed  leaves  removed,  stumps  quartered)  ; 
Cabbage  carted  and  spread  on  pasture  every  day ;  rock 
salt  and  water  always  before  the  cows  in  field  or  shed  ;  dairy 
cake  fed  dry  ;  hay  given  long.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Riding  Mill- 
on-Tyne,  supplies  us  with  his  food  list  as  given  to  his  Short¬ 
horns. 

A.  — Slimmer  Feeding:  Grass  with  4lb  to  8lb  mixed  meal 
and  cake  ;  in  some  cases  grass  only.  (We  personally  know 
some  rich  grass  in  this  northern  district,  where  cake  cannot 
often  be  wanted.) 

B. — Winter  Feeding;  251b  dairy  cake,  2|lb  cotton  cake, 
5lb  mixed  meal  (Oats,  Peas,  Beans),  |  bushel  grains,  6st 
Swedes,  hay,  straw  ad  lib. 

C.  — 6lb  mange  meal,  3lb  compound  cake,  3lb  decorti¬ 
cated  cotton  cake,  4lb  bran,  2|lb  malt  culms,  hay,  straw  ad 
lib.  for  cows  in  full  milk  and  fattened  off. 

Looking  at  the  winter  feeding  of  the  two  herds  of  large 
cattle  we  find  the  Burtons  get  13lb  per  diem  of  cake,  meals, 
&c.,  which  come  under  the  head  of  carbohydrates,  whilst  the 
Riding  MiU  Shorthorns  get  about  16lb  of  the  same  class  of 
food  per  diem.  The  smaller  Jersey  will  consume  these  dried 
foods  at  the  rate  of  lOlb  per  diem  which,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  her  size,  is  at  the  same  ratio. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  three  picked  herds  as  being 
types  of  what  can  be  done  by  first,  careful  breeding  ;  second, 
by  careful  feeding.  This  is  all  so  different  from  the  hap¬ 
hazard,  careless  methods  with  which  so  many  farmers  are 
content.  Many  a  man  will  complain  that  the  milk  trade  does 
not  pay  ;  no  more  it  will  unless  managed  properly.  What  is 
the  use  of  having  an  engine  and  running  her  only  at  half 
speed  ?  It  does  not  take  much  more  fuel  to  get  the  best  pace 
possible  out  of  her.  These  great  dairymen  are  of  opinion 
that  few  farmers  know  exactly  where  the  loss  comes  in. 


They  are  not  particular  enough  in  testing  their  cows  to  find 
out  which  is  the  weak  link  in  the  chain,  and  having  found  it, 
get  rid  of  it  at  once.  By  testing  the  cows  we  mean  weigh¬ 
ing  night  and  morning  the  exact  quantity  of  milk  each  cow 
produces,  and  if  she  falls  below  the  average  she  must  go. 
Mr.  Evans  makes  his  average  600gals  per  annum.  The 
weighing  of  the  milk  need  not  be  such  a  great  undertaking 
if  the  pails  are  all  uniform  weight,  and  a  spring  balance 
hangs  ready  in  the  milking  shed,  with  a  slate  and  pencil  close 
by.  These  records  must  be  copied  out  into  a  perfectly 
arranged  book  each  night  and  totalled  each  week  and  month 
end. 

When  we  consider  that  as  a  nation  our  allowance  of  milk 
is  less  than  half  a  pound  per  head  per  diem,  there  is  great 
room  for  an  increased  supply.  At  any  rate,  no  milk  substi¬ 
tute  has  been  found  that  takes  the  place  of  milk  in  rearing 
young  childi’en,  and  there  is  no  food  so  valuable.  We  do  not 
say  substitutes  have  not  and  are  not  tried  daily  and  hourly, 
for  many  poor  children  hardly  know  the  taste  of  milk.  A 
substitute  would  supply  a* thing  of  equal  value  to  the  one 
withdrawn,  but  in  no  case  can  anything  be  found  that 
approaches  the  value  of  good  sweet,  new  milk. 

At  present  our  bill  for  imported  milk  is  £12,000^  per  year, 
but  it  has  no  need  to  be  one  halfpenny.  This 
milk  is  not  like  corn,  beef,  and  many  of  our  other 
food  products  that  we  cannot  grow  ourselves  in 
sufficient  quantities.  We  have  the  machinery,  some 
of  it  rusty,  some  of  it  perhaps,  antiquated ;  but  still 
it  is  there,  and  by  a  process  of  reconstruction  it  can  all  be 
made  available  and  be  worked  at  high  pressure.  We  make 
one  fatal  blunder,  and  that  is  we  kill  off  good  young  cows 
and  so  reduce  our  breeding  stock.  We  use  up  our  material 
too  soon.  A  few  figures  will  convince  our  readers  that  we 
do  not  complain  without  reason.  In  Edinburgh  alone 
20,000  cows,  young  and  in  prime  condition  are  annually 
milked,  fed  and  killed  off.  In  Cheshire  there  were,  last 
year,  2,500  cows  and  heifers  fewer  than  in  1901.  In  Leicester¬ 
shire  2,000.  Bucks  over  4,000.  Derbyshire  5,000.  Lanca¬ 
shire  over  6,000  ;  and  Yorkshire  25,000  !  This  is  bad  policy, 
foolish  shortsightedness,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it 
sooner  or  later. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Rapid  alternations  of  high  winds  and  heavy  rain  have  been 
rather  trying  to  the  patience  of  farmers,  who  are  anxious  to  be 
finishing  spring  sowing.  It  has  been  all  right  for  the  breaking 
and  pulverising  of  rough  clods,  but  the  rains  have  been  sadly 
hindering.  A  great  many  Swedes  remain  to  be  eaten,  and  the 
heavy  rain  has  made  the  sheepfolds  very  muddy.  The  wind  and 
sun  soon  bake  the  mud,  and  a  great  part  of  these  belated  Tdrnip 
fields  can.  hardly  be  sown  with  grain  in  reasonable  time.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  probability  of  a  diminished  acreage  of  Barley  if 
not  of  Oats. 

We  have  always  warned  our  readers  against  the'  use  of  Swedes 
for  ewes  during  the  lambing  season,  but  it  seems  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  A  friend  of  ours  with  too  many  Swedes 
has  lambed  his  ewes  entirely  on  them  and  linseed  cake.  He  has 
finished  with  twelve  more  jjairs  than  singles,  and  has  lost  three 
ewes  out  of  100.  Perhaps  with  Mangolds  instead  of  Swedes  he 
might  have  done  even  better,  but  the  Swedes  were  of  less  than 
no  value,  and  his  Mangolds  are  all  in  reserve  for  summer  needs. 
The  pigs  will  benefit  if  the  sheep  do  not.  Pastures  of  all  kinds 
are  very  promising,  and  graziers  must  mind  their  grass  does  not 
get  too  big  before  being  stocked.  Arable  farmers  with  plenty  of 
roots  left  may  be  inclined  to  keep  their  cattle  in  the  yards  later 
than  usual,  but  the  beasts  always  do  better  if  the  pasture  has  to 
grow  to  them.  If  the  grass  gets  too  high,  and  is  trodden  down, 
the  pasture  is  spoilt.  The  young  growing  stock  should  be  out 
now  during  the  day,  and  if  the  weather  continues  mild  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  stay  out  at  night.  But,  of  course,  much  depends 
on  the  field  whether  it  is  a  sheltered  one  or  not.  Many  people 
think  it  does  not  matter  how  far  off  the  grass  fields  lie,  for  the 
stock  only  requires  a  little  more  shepherding,  but  really  the 
convenience  of  having  the  grass  within  easy  reach  of  the  yards 
in  spring  and  autumn  when  the  animals  are  going  out  to  and 
coming  up  from  grass  is  often  worth  quite  a  nice  little  rent. 

Cabbages  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  Swedes  should  be 
drilled  at  once  if  they  are  not  already  in.  The  land  intended 
for  Kohl  Rabi  should  be  ready,  and  may  be  ridged  up  at  once, 
and  the  manure  got  on  and  shaken.  Then  nothing  will  remain 
to>do  but  to  sow  the  artificials,  split  the  ridges,  and  drill  the 
seed  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  warm.  A  great  many  PotatO'es 
are  still  left,  but  sowing  time  has  stopped  deliveries  to  a  great 
extent,  markets  are  thinner  of  supplies,  and  prices  of  best  samples 
have  advanced  2s.  Cd.  per  ton. 
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Barr’s  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance 


BARR’S 


GRASS  SEEDS 

For  Laujns, Tennis  Courl-s  X  Cricket"  Grounds. 


The  following  Mixtures  are  composed  of  PURE 

GRASS  SEEDS  only,  of  good  growth,  which  have 

been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  carefully  mixed. 

They  cannot  fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  seed  i$  sold  by  weight,  which  is  the  only  correct  method  of 
estimating  quantity  needed  for  a  given  space. 

SARR’S  NEW  MIXTURE  OF  DWARF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  producing  an  Extra 
Fine  Smooth  Lawn.— A  special  mixture  of  the 
linest-leaved  and  dwarfest-growiug  perennial  Grasses, 
producing  AN  extra  fine  velvety  turf,  and  saving 
labour  in  not  requiring  frequent  mowing.  Per  lb.,  2/- ; 
per  101b.,  19/6:  per  20lb.,  38/-. 

SARR’S  “STANDARD’’  MIXTURE  OF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  Garden  Lawns,  Golf 
Links,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.— This  mixture  is 
composed  principally  of  the  fine-leaved,  dwarf-growing 
Grasses,  all  the  seeds  being  highly  cleaned  and  of 
pure  and  genuine  quality.  Per  lb.,  1/6  ;  per  101b.,  14/- ; 
per  201b.,  28/-. 

BARR’S  “THAMES  EMBANKMENT”  MIX¬ 
TURE  OF  EVERGREEN  GRASSES  for 
Parks,  See. — A  .special  mixture,  which  has  been  found 
very  successful  in  many  public  and  private  parks  and 
squares  around  London,  and  throughout  the  country, 
per  lb.,  1/3  ;  per  lolb.,  12/- ;  per  201b.,  £3/-. 

For  Hints  on  Making,  and  the  Management  of  Laicns,  see 

BARR’S  LAWN  GRASS  CIRCULAR, 

free  on  application. 


BARR  &  SON^S, 

11,  12,  &  13.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Nurseries  ;  Ditton  Hill,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


CHEALSM’IS^ 


IV(M\L0-WID£  {RENOWN-  STf\lKlNC  fJoVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREE3^ 

-vi' 


WARE’S 

Hardy  Perennial 

CATALOGUE 

Fully  Describes  the  Best  and  Newest 

Herbaceous  and 

Alpine  Plants, 

Bamboos,  Hardy  Orchids,  Carnations,  and  other 
Florists’  Flowers. 

Choice  Hybrid  Water  Lilies, 

Roses  in  pots.  Hardy  Climbers,  Clematis,  American 
Fruits,  &c.  The  best  of  everything  for  the  garden  at 
moderate  prices. 

Only  Strong  Plants  True  to  Name  are  supplied. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  S  FELTHAM. 


^GLIBRANS^ 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

WE  have  on  hand  a  splendid  stock  ot 
Malmaisons,  strong,  sturdy,  well 
established,  vigorous  plants,  in  5-inch  pots, 
just  throwing  up  for  bloom. 

We  ofiferjin  the  follo’wing  varieties,  18/- 
per  doz,  our  selection  only. 

ALBION.— Dark  salmon,  dwarf  habit. 

CALYPSO.  — Flesh,  salmon  centre,  splashed  pink. 

HORACE  HUTCHINSON.  —Bright  scarlet; 
superb  variety. 

LADV  GRIMSTON. —Pinkish  white,  marked 
bright  rose. 

LADT  ULRICA.— Bright  salmon  rose. 

LORD  WELBY.— Rich  dark  crimson  ;  very  fine. 
MRS.  DE  SATGE.  —  Bright  scarlet ;  grand 
variety. 

MRS.  M.  R.  SMITH.— Bright  rosepink  ;  very  fine. 
MRS.  TRELAWNEY.— Dark  salmon  ;  very  good. 
PRIME  MINISTER.  —  Blight  scarlet ;  sweet 
scented. 

PRINCESS  MAY.— Rich  deep  rose. 

PRINCESS  OF  WALES— Deep  pink;  highly 
scented. 

SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON.-Blush 

white  ;  a  well  known  variety. 

THE  CHURCHWARDEN.  — Bright  crimson 
scarlet ;  very  fine. 

TRUMPETER.— Dark  crimson  ;  sweet  scented. 

Full  description  of  above,  together  with  List  of 
all  other  Choice  Carnations,  indoor  and  outdoor, 
will  t  e  found  in  our  Carnation  Catalogue,  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Dicksons 


'  HARDILY- GROWN  \ 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  unequalled  for 
‘  QUALITY,’  ‘  VARIETY,’  &  ‘  EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

V  Nursebies  500  Acres.  > 


Chester 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

LouGHBORO’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites.  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


IIS  delicious  Vegetable  can  be  grown  by  everyone  if 
planted  at  the  present  time.  F  iue  3-year  Palmetto 
roots.  Pea  Green  variety,  seeil  direct  from 
America,  packed  and  carriage  paid,  6/-  100 ; 
2-year,  4/-.  White  Columbian  same  price. 
Full  directions  how  to  make  beds  sent  with 
order.  _ _ 

W.  HORNE  &  SONS, 

CLIFFE,  ROCHESTER,  KENT 


THUR.SDAY.  APRIL  9.  1903. 

The  Value  of  a  Timber  top. 

'  yHIS  should  be  a  very  interesting 

^  question  for  owners  of  woods. 

What  is  the  probable  average 
value  of  British  woodlands  per 
acre  at  the  present  time,  aud 
what  are  the  comparative  values  of 
different  kinds  of  timber?  We 
can  only  get  at  the  figures  approxi¬ 
mately,  for  we  have  no  reliable  data  to 
go  by.  Roughly  speaking,  according  to  the 
acreage  of  woods  given  'a  the  report  of  the 
select  Forestry  Commit  teg  of  1887,  there  are 
in  England,  Wales,  aud  Scotland,  nearly  two- 
and-a-half  million  acres  ot  “  woodlands.”  If 
that  area  represented  woods  containing  any¬ 
thing  like  a  full  crop  of  timber,  such  as  cau  he 
easily  produced,  it  would  represent  a  bug'e 
slice  of  our  national  wealth — £’250,000,000,  at 
the  moderate  estimate  of  £100  per  acre.  But 
our  woods,  owing  toTmismanagement,  are  not 
worth  nearly  so  much. 

Young  woods,  not  more  than  twenty  ^ears 
planted,  should  not  be  worth  less  than  £20 
an  acre,  because  they  co.st  a  good  part  of 
that  sum  to  plant  at  the  beginning;  hut  oue 
doubts  very  much  if  our  British  woods,  yo’uug' 
and  old  together,  are  worth  much  more  tluui 
that  on  an  average  throughout.  The  reasons 
for  the  statement  are  that  we  have  very  rarely 
been  on  an  estate  on  which  the  woods  were 
1  worth  more  than  £25  or,  at  the  most,  £30 
per  acre,  and  know  of  no  estates  that  have 
been  sold  where  the  woods  have  fetched  that 
much.  On  a  number  of  so-called  well-woodod 
estates  that  have  changed  hanJs  during  recent 
years  £20  an  acre  has  been  nearer  the  mark, 
aud  our  own  conviction  is  that  that  figure 
would  represent  the  value  in  many  cases.  lu 
the  case  of  oue  fine  estate  the  price  put  upon 
the  woods,  as  set  out  in  the  estate  agent’.s 
catalogue,  was  exactly  £20  au  acre,  and  in  no 
case  of  actual  sale  have  we  known  the  price  to 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  ot  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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reach  £30  an  acre.  In  many  cases  a  good  deal  of  timber  is 
removed  for  the  owner’s  benefit  before  the  estate  is  sold, 
but  that  cannot  well  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
alter  the  value  per  acre  very  much. 

Now,  how  are  these  low  figures  explained,  for  that  they 
are  miserably  low"  no  one  will  deny,  I  think.  On  one  estate, 
for  example,  w-here  all  kinds  of  timber  trees  thrive  well, 
something  like  a  thousand  acres  had  been  originally 
planted  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000  trees  to  the  acre,  or  a 
total  of  3,000,000.  On  the  thinnest  cropping  scale  hitherto 
practised  there  ought  to  be  in  such  a  case  not  less  than  200 
or  300  mature  trees  to  the  acre  at  the  final  stage,  and  four 
times  as  many  at  middle  age,  worth  a  far  greater  sum  per 
acre  than  the  figures  mentioned  ;  but  the  crop  is  not  there. 
What  has  become  of  the  trees  1  Where  has  the  value  gone 
after  all  the  expense  of  planting  and  tending  for  so  many 
years  %  An  answer  to  the  question  would  reveal  mis¬ 
management  too  bad  to  be  described.  The  trees  have  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  ravages  of  rabbits,  overthinning 
and  general  neglect,  and  the  value  has  been  reduced 
through  the  same  causes,  and  by  planting  far  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  most  worthless  species.  If  owners  would 
only  keep  a  correct  account  of  their  woods,  and  have  them 
valued  periodically,  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  exist. 
It  is  no  use  w-riters  attempting  to  excuse  such  things  by 
saying  that  trees  are  planted  principally  for  covert  for  game 
and  sporting  purposes.  The  extensive  plantings  of  the  past 
have  been  conducted  w'ith  no  such  motives,  otherwise  one 
w"ould  like  to  know  why  so  much  stress  has  always  been 
laid  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  forester  when  one  was 
wanted  for  an  estate,  and  why  so  much  importance  attached 
to  the  system  adopted,  and  the  kinds  of  timber  trees 
planted.  The  complicated  planting  diagrams  to  be  found 
in  forestry  books  in  most  gentlemen’s  libraries  w-ere  not 
conceived  for  the  sole  benefit  of  pheasants.  No,  woods  in 
this  country  have  all  been  laid  out  and  planted  for  timber 
crops  princi)a.jlly.  That  anyone  can  see  who  .understands 
woods,  and  thl3se  who  say  they  exist  exclusively  for  game 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  The  crops  have 
not  been  realised,  that  is  all. 

Now,  what  should  crops  of  our  different  kinds  of  forest 
trees  be  really  worth  ?  Let  us  try  to  answer  that  question. 
To  begin  with.  Larch  stands  first,  for  it  still  grows  free 
from  clisease  in  places,  and  even  where  it  is  diseased  it  is 
as  saleable  at  the  same  price  as  sound  Larch  after  it  has 
reached  pit-prop,  or  a  larger  size.  It  seems  to  be  thought, 
on  some  estates,  that  badly  diseased  Larch  is  Avorthless  for 
any  purpose,  judging  from  the  quantities  one  sees  stand¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  the  owners  would  cut  it  down  an  eyesore  to  the 
landscape  would  be  removed,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  realised.  Lately,  we  saw  many  acres  of  Larch  in 
the  last  staee  of  disease  in  the  south-west  of  England — 
about  as  sad  a  sight  in  tree  life  as  one  can  see.  As  to  the 
actual  value  of  Larch  per  acre,  mature  trees,  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  have  been  sold  in  the  Midlands  to  iron  works, 
collieries,  and  to  sawmills  for  railway  purposes,  for  from 
£150  to  £200  per  acre,  and  no  account  was  taken  of  pre¬ 
vious  thinnings,  of  which  there  was  no  record.  A  final 
cjop  of  probablv  thirty  acres,  in  one  case,  was  sold  and 
cleared  off  within  twelve  months  at  the  above  figure,  and 
there  were  not  nearly  so  many  trees  to  the  acre  as  there 
might  have  been,  the  plantation  being  an  ordinary  sample 
of  a  British  w-ood.  Not  far  from  the  same  place,  forty  acres 
of  Larch,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  growing  at  a  very  high 
elevation  on  the  Pennine  range,  was  sold  for  fully  £50  an 
acre.  One  half  of  the  forty  acres  was  sold  over  a  number 
of  years,  by  instalments,  at  a  little  higher  figure  ;  but  the 
other  half  the  writer  sold  intact  for  the  owner  for  £1,000 
net.  The  trees  were  counted,  and  there  were  about  300  to 
the  acre,  all  small,  averaging  six  to  seven  cubic  feet  only, 
but  of  a  suitable  girth  for  many  useful  purposes.  The 
situation  was  high  and  bleak,  and  the  soil  thin  and  poor, 
w-aste  land  in  fact,  worth  not  more  than  Is.  6d.  rent  for 
other  purposes.  Such  a  realisation  is  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  same  locality,  but  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  the  Larch  of  the  same  age  is  worth  three  times  the 
above  figure,  or  more,  the  trees  being  much  bigger  though 
of  the  same  age.  Elevation  makes  a  vast  difference,  but 
the  Larch  will  grow  and  thrive  high  up  in  England,  and 
produce  a  profitable  crop  on  land  next  to  useless  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  value  of  the  Larch  crop  per  acre  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  mountains  is  £80,  the  highest  ground 
being  worth  £20  per  acre  and  the  lowest  £100.  These  are 


the  figures  given  in  the  evidence  before  the  Forestry  Select 
Committee,  but  we  have  them  also  from  the  wntnesses 
themselves  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject  is  Grigor.  The  forestry  taught  in  his  “Arbori¬ 
culture  ”  is  not  now"  favoured,  but  Grigor’s  estimates  of  the 
value  of  crops  of  Larch  may  be  relied  on,  and  the  figures 
are  quite  applicable  to  similar  situations  anywhere.  He 
planted  extensively  for  owners  on  their  estates.  One  well- 
known  example  on  the  Brahan  Castle  estate.  Boss-shire, 
he  mentions  that  had  yielded  at  least  15,000ft  of  measurable 
timber  to  the  acre,  besides  small  thinnings,  and  as  such 
Larch  has  seldom  fetched  less  than  a  shilling  per  foot,  and 
often  more,  that  quantity  woidd  mean  £770  per  acre.  The 
trees  were  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  a  number  of 
them  were  still  standing  previous  to  1880,  and  contained 
100  cubic  feet  each.  Estimates  up  to  £200  and  £300  have 
often  been  recorded  in  Scotch  forestry  papers.  The  Brahan 
Castle  Larches  show'  considerably  over  an  annual  incre¬ 
ment  of  one  cubic  foot  per  tree  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  tree’s  life.  The  same  writer  mentions  the  case  of  400 
acres  of  mixed  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  which  he  planted  in 
1830,  and  valued  thirty-five  years  later,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  good  judges,  one  a  forester  and  the  other  a  timber 
merchant.  The  plantation  had  of  course  been  thinned,  and 
the  best  of  the  Larch  stood  then  from  50ft  to  upwards  of 
60ft  high,  and  contained  from  20ft  to  25ft  of  timber.  The 
best  parts  of  the  wood  were  worth  £80  per  acre,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  value  of  the  timber  covering  500  imperial  acres 
of  poor  moorland  was  estimated  at  £31,600.  This  was  a 
mixture  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  it  must  be  remembered, 
and  worth  considerably  less  than  a  crop  of  nure  Larch. 
The  Scotch  or  Corsican  Fir  is  necessary  nowadays  to  mix 
with  the  Larch  in  case  of  the  latter  becoming  diseased. 

The  Scotch  Fir,  and  the  Corsican  Fir,  rank  next  to 
Larch  in  value  as  Fir,  and  on  the  poorest  lands  and  on  pure 
sand-banks  these  Firs  grow  just  as  fast  as  they  do  on  good 
land,  and  produce,  under  dense  culture,  at  least  from  6,000 
to  10,000  cubic  feet  to  the  acre,  worth  3d.  per  foot  at  least 
standing  in  the  wood.  There  are  some  fine  Scotch  Fir 
woods  in  both  the  north  and  south  of  England  on  waste 
lands  that  I  have  seen,  which  cannot  contain  much  less 
than  6,000ft  to  the  acre  of  not  very  old  timber,  worth  £75 
an  acre ;  and  this  is  not  under  either  the  best  culture  or 
management.  Ten  thousand  feet  ought  to  be  produced  to 
every  acre  in  a  rotation  period  of  100  years. 

The  most  casual  observer  may  notice  that  the  contents 
of  an  acre  of  timber  may  vary  greatly,  according  to  eleva¬ 
tion  and  exposure  ;  but  exnerience  justifies  me  in  stating 
that  £50  an  acre  ought  to  be  the  minimum  figure  for  a  crop 
of  Larch  under  the  most  unfavoiu’able  conditions  of  soil  and 
situation,  and  that  figure  may  be  greatly  exceeded  for 
various  kinds  of  the  most  useful  timber. — J.  Simpson. 

- - 

British  Colonies:  Canada. 


The  increasing  volume  of  emigration  towards  Canada  received 
a  fresh  impetus  on  Tuesday,  March  31,  when  a  party  of  fifteen 
hundred  emigrants,  drawn  from  London  and  the  South  of 
England,  set  sail  for  the  Dominion  ivitli  the  definite  object  of 
forming  a  co-operative  colony  in  the  plainlands  of  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  While  the  ultimate  success  of  so  large  a  party  with  so 
precise  an  object  must  largely  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
persons  who  compose  it  and  the  strength  of  the  organisation 
which  is  to  weld  them  into  a  homogeneous  whole  (observes  “  The 
Daily  Mail  ”)  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Canada  to  receive  and  maintain  them,  or  as  to  the  highly  satis¬ 
factory  prospect  w'hich  Canada,  as  compared  with  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  South  Africa,  holds  out  to  the  British  settler  w'ho  adds 
to  the  buoyancy  of  hope  a  set  of  solid  and  practical  virtues.  For 
Canada,  with  its  three  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles  and 
less  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of  people,  has  plenty  of  room  to. 
offer,  even  though  in  the  last  twenty  years  her  urban  population 
alone  has  more  than  doubled.  In  the  western  territories,  too, 
for  which  these  latest  emigrants  are  bound,  there  are  more  than 
a  million  of  square  miles  of  good  land  awaiting  settlers,  and,  on 
the  whole,  owing  to  the  Chinook  winds  rvhich  blow  warm  from 
the  Pacific  over  a  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  clirnate 
which  is  not  more  severe  than  that  of  several  of  the  United 
States.  The  railways  of  Canada  are  being  rapidly  developed, 
and  the  valleys  along  10,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  will  both 
feed  and  tap  them.  Taxation  in  Canada  is  at  a  minimum  ;  life, 
though  arduous,  is  free,  and  everything  seems  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  industrious. 
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Cypripedium  Pltcherianum  var.  Williamsi. 

We  called  attention  to^  this  handsome  hybrid  in  an  article  on 
page  267,  and  take  the  present  opportunity  to  illustrate  what  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  flower.  It  was  honoured  in  1892  with  a  first- 
class  certificate  when  exhibited  at  a  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
show  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  of  the 
Paradise  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway.  The  parentage  is 
C.  Harrisianum  superbum  and  C.  Spicerianum.  The  flovyer  is 
well  depicted  iir  the  acoompanj-ing  woodcut;  it  has  a  polished, 
shining  appearance,  and  is  very  rich  in  the  colouring.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  2^in,  broad,  rounded,  veined  with  dark  crimson  in  thci 
centre  and  at  the  base,  the  lower  sepal  pale  green ;  petals 
polished,  with  dark  reddish  central  veins,  the  lip  neat,  and  of  a 
dark  tint  like  the  petals.  In  habit  it  is  extremely  free,  both 
in  growth  and  flowering,  and  is  a  good  subject  for  all  general 
Orchid  collections. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  plants  of  the  Golden  Chain  Orchid,  as  Hondrochilum 
filiforme  is  popularly  called,  are  now  commencing  to  grow,  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  and  partially  shaded  position 
near  the  roo-f  glass.  Un¬ 
like  some  other  Orchids  it 
does  not  relish  repotting 
at  the  time  of  starting. 

The  flower  spikes  and 
young  growths  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical,  and  it 
is  better  to  wait  until  the 
flowers  are  past  before  re¬ 
potting.  By  this  time 
the  young  pseudo-bulbs 
are,  as  a  rule,  beginning 
to  push  roots,  and  these 
will  soon  re-establish 
the  plants. 

It  is  not  well  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  pot 
or  basket  much,  as  these 
plants  of  tufted  habit 
take  a  long  time  to  fill 
up.  But  if  a  plant  is  doing 
well  there  may  usually  be 
a  slight  difference.  Some 
old  specimens  are  very 
beautiful  Avhen  in  flower, 
and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  plant 
to  specimen  size,  but  a 
number  of  small  plants 
massed  have  never  the 
same  fine  appearance  as 
one  large  one.  They  do 
not  require  a  thick  com- 
lX)st  or  a  heavy  one,  a 
Targe  proportion  of  sphag¬ 
num  moss  and  finely 
broken  crocks  being 
mixed  with  the  peat. 

After  repotting  light 
dewings  overhead  are 
necessary,  and  indeed  all 
through  the  growing 
season,  these  serving  to 
keep  down  thrips,  an 
insect  that  is  very 
destructive  to  these 
plants. 

Many  deciduous  Den- 
drobiums  will  by  now  bo 
going  out  of  flower,  and 
signs  of  young  growth  appearing.  All  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled  and  cleaned  before  returning  to  their  summer  or  growing 
quarters,  but  unless  really  needing  attention  t'he  roots  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Few  Orchids  are  more  easily  incommoded  by 
injury  to  the  roots,  and  often  a  little  top-dressing  will  prevent  the 
need  of  this.  D.  densiflorum  and  allied  evergreen  sorts  are 
advancing  for  flower,  and  a  little  more  generous  treatment  than 
they  have  lately  been  getting  may  be  allowed.  Do  not  wait 
for  young  growths  to  appear  before  giving  extra  moisture,  as 
their  season  of  growth  is  very  short,  and  takes  a.  lot  out  of  the 
old  pseudo-bulbs  should  these  be  shrivelled  at  the  start. — H.  R.  R. 


Flowers  of  the  Saints. 


Cypripedium  Pitcherianum  var.  Williamsi. 


Most  people  who  care  at  all  about  flowers  have  their 
favourites;  possibly  they  have  several,  but  one  takes  the  lead, 
being  admired  for  its  beauty,  fi'agrance,  or  form,  perhaps  from 
no  particular  reason.  Many  a  page  of  history  reminds  us  of 
the  association  of  certain  flowers  with  notable  individuals,  or 
with  a  family,  sometimes  for  a  long  period.  It  is  one  thing, 
though,  to  select  a  flower  which  we  wi.sh  to  call  ours,  and 
another  to  have  one  c'hosen  which  is  considered  to  be  suitable 
or  appropriate  for  us.  To  the  saints  of  the  olden  time  it  was 
usual  to  assign  an  emblem  ;  it  might  be  animal  or  vegetable, 
the  reason  not  being  at  all  obvious  in  some  cases,  and  the 
heralds  seem  to  have  used  a  good  deal  of  freedom  when  they 
devis^  the  armorial  bearings  of  families,  bringing  into  tliein 
occasionally  very  singular  plants  and  flowers.  Doubtless  there 
was,  with  .some,  an  explanation  of  the  choice,  though  it  has 
dropped  from  history  now,  it  may  be.  A  trifling  circumstance, 
if  the  tales  are  true,  has  made,  over  and  over  again,  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  plant  of  s.ymbolic  importance.  The  outcry  of  a  warrior 
who  stepped  unawares  upon  a  Thistle,  and  so  spoilt  a  night 
surprise,  is  said  to  have  given  Scotland  its  national  emblem. 
Gathered  by  the  waj^side  as  an  illustration,  the  spray  of  Wood- 
sorrel,  or,  ’tis  more  likely,  of  some  Clover,  became  Ireland’s 
Shamrock. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  revival  of  the  observance  of 
saints’  days,  but  in  the  olden  time  they  were  taken  much  more 
heed  of,  and  for  a  special  reason  a  holy  day  was  also  a  holiday, 
or  at  least  its  greater  part,  after  church  had  been  attended. 

This,  gives  us  a  clue  to 
the  association  of  flowers 
with  such  saints  whose 
days  fell  in  the  growing 
months ;  people  noted 
one  or  more  flowers  that 
happened  to  be  opening 
when  the  anniversary  of 
a  saint  came  round. 
Hence  it  liappened  that 
a  saint  whose  day  was 
in  a  month  profuse  of 
flowers  had  a  number 
dedicated  to  him,  St. 
John,  for  instance  (John 
the  Baptist,  at  midsum¬ 
mer,  had  a  long  list ;  he 
might  also  have  had  in¬ 
sect  symbols,  the  bee 
and  the  locust).  Other 
causes  connected  saints 
with  certain  flowers,  such 
as  a  legend  or  tradition, 
and  the  doctrine  of  sig¬ 
natures.  There  was  for¬ 
merly  a  practice  of  deco¬ 
rating  the  figures  of 
saints  with  a  wreatli  or 
chaplet,  composed  of  the 
flowers  that  could  be 
gathered  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary.  Incidentally,  as  it 
were,  many  saints’  days 
record  about  the  time 
when  various  wild  flowers 
bloomed  centuries  ago. 
It  seems  that  the  spring 
flowei’s  opened  no  later 
than  they  do  now,  yet 
we  might  have  expected 
they  would,  when  the 
average  winters  were 
colder. 

Some  saints  have  their 
anniversaries  during  the 
winter  season,  and 
thence  arose  a  difficulty 
in  providing  flowers  for 
the  occasion.  Possibly 
one  suitable  could  not  be 
obtained,  so  they  had  instead  a  sprig  of  an  evergreen,  or  twigs 
with  expanding  buds.  Still,  various  references  show  that  tlic 
monks  often  devoted  part  of  their  gardens  to  raising  early 
flowei's  as  well  as  vegetables  for  themselves,  though  scarcely 
well  up  in  the  art  of  forcing.  They  planted  English  wild  flowers 
it  would  seem,  also  species  from  abroad,  specially  .some  adapted 
for  spring  decoration.  Hence  it  is  probable  monks  brought  in 
the  Snowdrop,  which  old  writers  on  botany  do  not  mention  as 
a  native,  though  it  is  found  growing  apparently  wild,  but  may 
indicate  the  locality  of  a  vanished  garden.  This  flower  was 
deemed  suitable  for  any  virgin  saint  on  whose  anniversary  it 
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couM  be  obtained,  and  it  was  also  placed  upon  the  tombs  of 
maidens.  The  Rev.  H.  Friend  has  pointed  out  that  it  received 
the  popular  name,  not  by  comparison  to  a  drop  of  snow,  rather 
because  it  resembled  pendants  worn  in  the  ear ;  indeed,  one 
local  name  discoverable  is  that  of  ‘‘  Ladies’  Eardrop.”  It  is  one 
of  the  numerous  flowers  associated  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet 
about  it  clings  a  suspicion  of  ill-luck,  for  there  are  places  where 
people  avoid  bringing  into  the  house  the  first  Snowdrop  that 
they  see  in  bloom.  Though  we  regret  to  have  to  note  the  fact, 
it  is  as  well  we  should  add  here  that  there  is  an  acridity  about 
the  plant,  and  persons  have  had  the  skin  inflamed  from'  handling 
the  bulbs. 

But,  in  reference  to  the  Virgin  and  her  floral  record,  it  is 
remarkable  how  large  is  the  list  of  plants  that  have  her  name 
attached  to  them,  testifying  to  the  regard  in  cvhich  she  has  been 
held  through  many  centuries.  Most  of  these  have  white 
flowers;  a  few  are  coloured,  such  as  the  Daffodil,  or  Lent  Lily, 
ancl  the  Marsh  Marigold.  These  and  several  other  plants  of  the 
springtide  which  are  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  notably  the  Lady’s 
Smock  or  Cuckoo  flower,  and  the  early  Orchis,  have  been 
thought  to  suggest  an  old  traditional  belief  that  the  birth  of 
Christ  occurred  in  the  budding  season.  The  humble  Lily  of  the 
Valley  was  dedicated  to  her,  and  the  larger  white  garden  Lily, 
also  Roses,  both  i-ed  and  white.  No  doubt  plants^once  sacred 
to  Venus  or  Juno,  to  the  Bertha  and  Freyga  of  northern  lands, 
were  passed  on  to  the  Virgin.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in  the  case 
of  some,  “  lady  ”  as  part  of  the  name  refers  to  the  sex  generally, 
not  an  individual. 

Even  in  the  unpromising  month  of  January  it  was  possible 
to  find  a  flower  as  a  memorial  of  a  saint ;  thus  the  Laurustinus 
was  dedicated  to  an  Irish  abbess  of  the  sixth  century,  whose 
festival  fell  on  New  Year’s  Day ; 

“  AVhether  the  weather  be  snow  or  rain, 

We  are  sure  to  see  the  flower  of  St.  Faine.” 

Not  sure,  perhaps,  but  the  Laurustinus  takes  advantage  of 
mild  winter  days,  upon  which  it  opens  a  few  blossoms.  So 
does  the  common  Dead  Nettle,  which  was  assigned  to  St.  Vin¬ 
cent.  and  might  serve  for  other  anniversaries,  though  not  an 
attractive  flower.  In  Germany  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger)  was  called  the  flower  of  St.  Agnes,  and  displayed  on  her 
festival,  January  21.  Though  not  connected  with  any  particular 
person,  it  was  the  custom  formerly  to  display  twigs  or  boughs 
of  Box  in  churches  from  Candlemas  to  Easter.  To  the  shrine 
of  St.  Valentine,  where  one  existed,  a  fit  offering  was  the 
blossoms  of  the  early  Crocus.  St.  David’s  Day  introduces  March, 
and  the  Leek,  also  the  national  emblem  of  Wales.  Shake¬ 
speare  dates  this  from  the  battle  of  Cressy  ;  some  connect  it  with 
a  victory  of  the  Welsh  about  the  year  640.  What  is  the  link 
joining  it  to  Kiirg  David  is  a  iruzzle  to  discover. 

The  sigirificance ,  of  .some  names,  however,  is  both  obvious 
and  curious ;  the  Veronicas,  for  instance,  oire  or  other  of  our 
native  Speedwells  being  supposed  to  show  upon  its  petals  a 
re.semblance  to  the  marks  impressed  upon  the  sacred  handker¬ 
chief  of  Veroirica.  Fancy  saw  in  the  flower  head  of  the  Cowslip 
the  appearance  of  a  bunch  of  keys,  which  made  the  plant  sacred 
to  St.  Peter.  Another  plant  assigned  to  him  is  the  Yellow 
Rattle,  and  amongst  the  St.  John’s  Worts  the  square  Hypericum 
angulare  is  named  after  Peter.  Most  of  the  St.  John’s  Worts 
were  considered  to  have  healing  virtues,  also  the  power  to  keep 
off  evil  sioirits,  and  protect  from  lightning.  St.  James  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  patron  of  horses ;  perhaps  he  thus  became  patron 
of  the  Ragwort,  Groundsel,  and  Shepherd’s  Purse,  familiar  weeds 
of  the  wayside. 

The  Rose  is  now  the  flower  mostly  displayed  on- St.  George’s 
Day,  April  23;  but  originally  this  eras  the  blue  flower  of  the 
Wild  Hyacinth,  which  opens  about  that  date,  and  w-as  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  Harebell.  Upon  St.  Barnabas’  Day  the  clergy 
used  to  wear  wreaths  made  of  Roses  and  Woodruff.  By  Avay 
of  contrast,  perhaps,  there  was  St.  Barnaba.s’  Thistle,  the 
Centaurea  solstitialis.  To  St.  Dorothy  the  Hyacinth  was  also 
dedicated.  The  Daisy,  or  Marguerite,  of  olden  time  was  the 
flower  of  one  of  the  saints  so  named,  there  being  much  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  whom  it  belongs.  Queens,  besides  saints,  have  had  it 
for  their  memorial  flower,  notably  Margaret  of  Anjou.  It  is 
pres.umed,  how’ever,  that  it  was  first  assigned  to  St.  Margaret 
of  C’ortona.  St.  Robert’s  anniversary  was  seldom  ob.served  in 
England ;  he  gave  name  to  the  Wild  Geranium,  the  Herb 
Robert  of  many  virtues.  Some  say  that  Sweet  William  is  a 
corruption  of  St.  William;  June  25  evas  his  day,  but  there  are 
three  of  that  name,  one  being  of  Rochester.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  the  original  Sweet  William  w’as  the  small  red  Pink, 
found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

Great  was  the  esteem  in  which  the  Avens,  or  Herb  Bennet, 
was  held,  owing  to  its  connection  with  St.  Benedict;  he  was 
patron  also  of  two  very  different  plants,  the  Great  Valerian  and 
the  Hemlock.  To  St.  Bartholomew  the  .showy  Sunflower  is 
appropriated,  and  the  bitter  Chamomile  belongs  to  St.  Anne. 
The  fragrant  Marjoram  and  the  Thyme  were  gathered  on  St. 
Luke’s  Day.  and  used  for  divination,  and  St.  Swithin  owns  the 
small  Cape  Marigold  (Calendula  pluvialis).  The  curious  Nigella 
i'^,  like  the  Catherine  Pear,  associated  with  the  martyred  saint 
of  November  25. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


New  Roses  of  1902 — Hybrid  Teas. 


[Continued  from  2>age  137.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  that  have  takei^ 
place  amongst  rosariaiis  of  late  years  has  been  the  favour  witli 
which  tlie  class  known  as  Hybrid  Teas  has  been  received.  It 
was  in  the  year  1873  that  it  was  announced  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  that  they  had  raised  a  new  claimant  for 
favour,  and  which  they  named  (Jheshunt  Hybrid.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  any  artificial  hybridisation,  but  a  chance  seedling,, 
and  as  it  is  very  vigorous  in  constitution  and  quite  hardy  and 
suited  for  a  pillar,  it  was  received  with  much  favour.  Its- 
colour  was  not,  however,  altogether  pleasing,  as  it  had  a  good 
batch  of  magenta  in  it,  which  is  sure  to  develop  into  an 
unpleasant  shade  of  colour,  and  as  the  blooms  die  off  become 
positively  ugly  ;  nor  did  it  give  rise,  as  was  hoped  for,  to  a  new 
class,  and  \vhen  it  was  determined  to  make  a  class  of  Hybrid 
Teas  by  the  National  Rose  Society  it  could  only  be  done  by 
putting  into  it  some  Roses  which  have  always  been  heretofore 
classed  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Thus  La  France,  a  universal 
favourite,  which  wms  shown  every  where  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
is  now  admitted  into  this  class  ;  and  Lacharme’s  Rose,  Capt. 
Christy,  is  added  to  it,  although  it  has  now  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exhibition  Rose. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  class  has  many  charms,  not 
the  least  of  these  being  its  joerpetual  blooming  character, 
which  it  derives  from  its  Tea  parentage,  and  no  greater  proof 
can  be  adduced  of  its  popularity  than  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  have  for  some  years 
turned  their  attention  to  this  class,  and  are  this  year  giving  u.s 
the  result  of  their  efforts  in  the  new  Roses  which  they  are 
offering  to  us,  four  of  them  being  Hybrid  Teas ;  and  they  have 
given  us  such  fine  Roses  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  for 
which  they  have  obtained  so  many  gold  medals,  that  we  may 
eagerly  look  for  the  result  of  their  skill  and  intelligence  in  the 
class  with  which  they  are  now  occupied.  The  foreign  raisers 
have  also  caught  the  infection,  and  are  offering  no  less  than 
forty-one  new  varieties;  none  of  them  have  been  seen  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  wm  must  trust  to  the  raisers’  descrip¬ 
tions.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

AhU  Andre  Reitter  (Welter). — A  large  full  flower,  wed 
formed  and  opening  well,  light  carmine  rose,  free  flowering. 

Adolphe  van  den  Heede  (Welter). — Large  full  semi-double 
flower,  good  shape,  yellow  saffron  orange.  This  is  a  good 
flower  for  forcing  and-tjutting, 

Aimee  Cochet  (Soupert  et  Netting). — Magnificent  pointed 
bud,  flower  very  large  and  very  full,  held  on  a  long,  firm  foot¬ 
stalk,  the  petals  round  and  very  firm,  flesh  colour  witli  a 
peach-rose  centre,  a  cross  between  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene 
Verdier  and  Caroline  Testout. 

Audenken  der  Joh.  ilfermy  (Hinner). — Very  large  full  flower 
solitary,  on  an  erect  long,  firm  footstalk,  good  shape  and 
cai  riage,  light  satiny  rose  touched  with  porcelain  w’hite,  very 
sweet ;  a  good  kind  for  forcing. 

Apothdeer  George  Hof er  (Welter). — Beautifully-shaped,  large, 
full  flower,  with  a  long  bud  upon  a  long  firm  footstalk,  shining 
red  purple.  Cross  between  Caroline  Testout  and  Madame 
Lambard. 

Bernard  Hdhnel  (Welter). — Long  bud,  opening  easily,  flower 
very  large  and  full,  growing  singly  on  a  long,  firm  footstalk, 
peach-rose  shaded  lightly  with  yellow.  Cross  between  Clara 
Watson  and  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam. 

Climbing  Caroline  Testout  (Chauvry). — ^A  sport  of  Caroline 
Testout  and  the  same  colour.  A  good  variety  for  pyramids. 

Conrad  Strassheim  (Soupert  et  Netting).  —  Large,  long 
bud,  a  very  large,  full  flower,  with  firm  round  petals  ;  flower- 
carried  on  a  long,  firm  footstalk,  the  inside  of  the  petals  lightly 
coloured  with  rose,  the  outside  being  carmine  rose,  the  centre 
bright  rose,  keeping  its  colour  even  in  great  heat.  An  excel¬ 
lent  variety  for  decorative  work,  forcing  and  cutting,  flowering 
until  frosty  weather  ;  very  sweet.  Cross  between  Caroline 
Testout  and  Charles  Darwin. 

Edmond  Dashayes  (Bernaix). — Full,  large  double  flower, 
imbricated  creamy  white,  flesh  coloured  in  centre,  very  free 
flowering. 

Eugenie  John  Harlitt  (GeschwinI). — A  full,  large,  solitary 
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flower,  bright  cariuine-red  shaded  with  crimson,  very  free 
flowering  and  sweet. 

Farhenkonigin  (Hinner).  —  A  large,  well  shaped,  free 
flowering  Rose  ;  light  rose  shaded  with  darker  rose. 

Friedrich  Harm^  (Welter). — A  very  long  bud,  full,  large 
flower,  solitary,  and  carried  erect  on  a  very  firm  footstalk  ; 
cream-yellow  with  orange-yellow  centre.  Sweet,  free  flowering, 
suitable  for  forcing  and  cutting. 

General  Henrn  de  Kermatin  (Puyravand). — Long  bud,  and 
very  large,  full,  cup-shaped  flower ;  cerise-red  shaded  with 
bright  red.  Cross  between  Caroline  Testout  and  Reine 
Henriette. 

Ooldelse  (Hinner). — Large  full  flower  of  good  shape  ;  dark 
golden-yellow,  like  Souvenir  de  Madame  Levet. 

Gustav  Sohry  (Welter), — Very  long  bud  with  a  large  full 
flower,  very  erect ;  light  yellow.  Cross  between  Kaiserin 
Auguste  Victoria  and  Comte  Chandon. 

llG'ene  Guillot  (Guillot). — A  large,  well-shaped  flower,  like 
a  Camellia,  upon  a  firm  footstalk ;  sometimes  pure  white  or 
salmony-white,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  at  ti?nes  shaded  with 
carmine,  and  sometimes  the  centre  shaded  with  orange  or  rose. 

Laure  Mattione  (Soupert  et  Netting).  —  A  bright  rose 
•coloured  flower  of  good  shape  and  style,  with  a  long  bud  on 
firm  footstalk  ;  very  sweet  and  free  flowering.  A  cross 
between  Marie  Baumann  and  Caroline  Testout. 

Leon  Robichon  (Barbier). — Sport  of  Caroline  Testout,  but 
the  flowers  are  a  pure  white. 

Madame  Auguste  ChotUet  (Godard). — Superb  bud  of  a  rich 
yellow  colour  shaded  with  gold  ;  large,  full  flower,  dark  orange 
at  the  base.  Cross  between  William  Allen  Richardson  and 
Kaiserin  Auguste  Auctoria. — D.,  Deal. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Stove  Plants:  Caladiums. 


Providing  the  tubers  of  these  have  been  resting  for  the  past 
live  or  six  months  in  a  dry  situation,  with  a  temperature  that  did 
not  fall  below  Sodeg  or  60deg,  they  may  now  be  shaken  out  of 
their  pots^  cleaning  away  all  old  .soil  from  them,  at  the  same 
time  washing  them  in  a  lukewarm  solution  of  softsoap  and  water, 
or  some  other  insecticide  which  will  eradicate  any  existing 
insects.  Prepare  clean  well-drained  pots,  u.sing  sixties  and  small 
forty-eights  for  the  small  leaved  varieties,  and  larger  pots, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  establishment,  for  the 
larger  varieties,  as  I  think  it  is  the  best  method  to  pot  them 
into  the  sizes  they  are  to  remain  in,  sO'  long  as  water  is  used  with 
discretion.  The  compost  should  consist  of  turfy  loam,  which 
should  be  broken  into  medium  sized  pieces,  with  half  the  quantity 
of  leaf  soil,  which  should  be  pas.se.di  through  a  half-inch  sieve, 
with  the  same  amount  of  peat  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse 
silver  sand,  together  with  enough  charcoal,  to  keep  the  soil 
porous,  and  a  .small  addition  of  bone  dust,  Clay’s,  and  soot,  wliioh 
should  be  well  mixed  and  warmed  before  using. 

Should  any  of  the  tubers  be  partly  decayed,  scrape  a.way  the 
affected  parts,  and  dip  them  in  powdered  charcoal.  In  potting, 
lay  them  on  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  which  will  help  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  when  at  rest,  keeping  the  top  of  the  tuber  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  pots  may  now  be  stood  pot  to-  pot 
in  a  house  with  a  temperature  that  does  not  fall  below  70deg  by 
day  and  65deg  by  night,  the  plant  stove  suiting  them  very  well. 
If  the  soil  was  in  a  moist  condition  at  the  time  of  potting,  water 
will  not  be  required  for  several  days,  but  occasional  dampings 
between  the  pots  and  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house  will  soon 
induce  them  to  grow. 

AATien  growth  commences  guard  against  bright  sun.shine, 
which  will  scorch  the  young  tender  foliage.  A^entilate  when  the 
thermometer  reaches  75deg  or  80deg,  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere 
during  the  growing  season,  but  don’t  .syringe  them  overhead,  but 
clamping  down  last  thing  with  some  liquid  manure  will  prove  a 
great  aid  to  the  foliage.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  insect  pests, 
and  should  they  appear,  fumigate  lightly  with  XL  All.  As  the 
leaves  mature  they  may  be  staked  out  with  neat,  green  sticks, 
having  them  well  pointed  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots  ;  also  they 
can  be  kept  a  little  cooler,  which  will  harden  them  for  decorative 
purposes  if  necessary. 

When  the  roots  are  plentiful  give  applications  of  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week,  as  they  are  gross  feeders,  and  will  require  plenty  of 
water  at  that  time  of  the  year.  As  the  leaves  begin  to  go  off 
and  change  colour,  gradually  withhold  water,  finally  stacking 
them  away  on  the  sides  of  their  pots  to  remain  for  the  winter. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties,  but  a  few  good  ones  are 
Argyrites  and  minus  erubesoens  for  edging,  C’andidum  (one  of 
vhe  best).  Madame  Fritz  Koechlin,  Madame  Jules  Picot,  Gaspard 
Grayer,  Lady  Mosley,  Silver  Cloud,  W.  F.  Gladstone.  A'ille  de 
Hainburgh.  Pintado.  C'ardinale,  Arasuaby,  Chelsea  Gem.  and 
Belly mei. — Fj.  B. 


Daffodowndillies. 

Permit  the  old-time  poetical  name  just  once;  for  it  is  a 
mouthful  too  delicious^to  miss  on  these  annual  occasions.  A 
whole  world  of  sunshine  and  dancing  globlets  of  gold  and  silver, 
cinematographically  possess —the  inward  eye,”  in  the  mention  of 
that  name.  But  this  is  a  lack-lustre  season  for  the  Daffodils,  and 
winds  and  rain  at  least  have  played  sad  havoc  with  the  acres  of 
these  pe>erlo,sis  flowers  at  Barr  and  Sons’  Long  Ditton  Nurseries, 
by  Surbiton.  When  one  recalls  the  ‘‘summerless”  cycle  of  last 
year  in  England,  and  the  fact  that  the  harvesting  of  the  bulbs  was 
delaj'ed  three  weeks  to  a  month  beyond  the  usual  date,  there 
seems  a  reason  for  the  less  gorgeous  display  of  blooms  at  the 
present  period.  But  it  is  still  early  to  note  the  hey-day  of 
resplendency. 

A'arieties  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  growers  could  possess  collections  numbering  considerably 
over  200  distinct  kinds.  Were  one  to  limit  the  choice,  however, 
to  three-“  X  ”  (xxx)  varieties,  it  is  estimated  that  the  list  need 
not  exceed  120  from  all  sections.  True,  of  course,  we  see  what 
Frenchmen  will  make  of  the  Tazettas  alone,  but  their  divisions 
need  not  concern  those  of  us  who  agree  that  species  are  limited 
to  a  very  few,  and  are  content  to  trace  the  variations  arising  from 
the  hybridising  of  species  and  their  hybrids. 

Possibly  every  conceivable  cross  has  been  tried  between  the 
typical  species  and  well-marked  varieties  of  the  Narcissus,  and 
yet  while  some  things  remain  to  be  proven,  we  may  trust  that  the 
day  is  passed  for  indiscriminate  hybridising,  and  that  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  separate  the  recognised  sections  may  be  studiously 
preserved  and  built  up,  for  in  the  knowledge  of  these  existing 
divisions  or  sections  of  the  genus,  lies  much  of  the  interest  and 
pleasure  which  the  study  ensures.  And  if  an  undisciplined  cros.s- 
breeding  is  approved,  is  there  not  a  certain  danger  that  sectional 
distinctions  will  be  obliterated,  and  our  Daffodils  will  be  Daffo¬ 
dils,  but  too  bewildering  to  dissect  according  to  any  code  of  rules? 
Let.  us  preserve  our  silver-cupped  Leedsii’s,  our  true  “  incompara- 
bilis  ”  types,  seen  in  Sir  Watkin  and  Stella  superba  (by  this  I 
mean  the  true  half-length  open  trumpet),  and  our  lesser-crowned 
members  of  the  same  section,  the  Barriis ;  but  do  not  allow  the 
Burbidgeis  with  their  small  crowns  (Group  III.)  to  encroach 
further  than  they  are  at  present  upon  the  shortest  of  the  medium 
trumpets.  There  will  be  more  to  learn  on  this  subject,  however, 
from  the  paper  which  the  Messrs.  Baiw  prepared,  I  believe,  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Narcissus  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  and  which  is  printed  on  page  316. 

Leaving  the  larger  question  in  the  meantime,  and  coming  to 
varieties  pure  and  simple,  the  notes  of  some  of  the  newer  members 
of  first  rank  mav  have  an  interest.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it 
is  advisable  to  place  them  in  their  respective  Groups,  and  the 
true  Daffodils  stand  foremost.  One  of  the  finest  of  these,  and 
one  so  far  but  little  heard  of,  is  Mrs.  Morland  Cro.sfield,  a 
sti’ikingly  handsome  and  beautiful  bicolor.  The  form  is  of  the 
best,  the  substance  good,  with  erect,  bold  flowers  on  long  stalks 
above  broad,  glaucous  foliage,  and  the  clear  yellow  trumpet  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  one  to  be  very  specially  noted. 

Madame  Plemp,  with  its  dark  bluish  foliage,  has  aho  hand¬ 
some  blooms,  though  these  did  not  seem  quite  so  showy  as  those 
of  the  fore-named.  It  is  robust,  and,  of  course,  of  the  best. 
Peter  Barr  has  proved  as  vigorous  and  strong  as  could  be  desired. 
Growers  who  may  have  a  bulb  or  two  will  find  the  trumpet  to  be 
of  a  pale  primrose  colour  when  the  flowers  are  very  young,  but 
this  is  said  to  disappear  with  development  till  the  bloom  assumes 
pale  milk  white.  It  is  decidedly  earlier  than  Madame  de  Graatt, 
as  evidenced  at  Surbiton,  where  beds  of  each  were  planted  at 
the  same  time. 

Lord  Roberts  is  a  very  bold  yellow  Daffodil,  and  when  kept 
pure  as,  for  instance,  under  glass,  it  is  indeed  an  excel Imit  non  ei, 
stamped  with  merit  in  all  features.  A\  eardale  Perfection 
supplies  us  with  a  bulb  of  great  vigour  and  a  noble  refined  flower. 
The  perianth  is  white,  and  the  finely-formed  large  trumpet  is  of  a 
sweet  pale  primrose  shade. 

As  an  early  bicolor  trumpet,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  variety  has 
certainly  well  maintained  its  early  promise.  It  is  a  sturdy 
grower  ‘and  its  stout  and  finely-rounded  blossoms  have  a  telling 
effect.  The  price  is  still  prohibitive  to  the  ordinary  grower,  but 
in  a  year  or  two  it  shall  most  certainly  be  found  in  all  representa¬ 
tive  collections.  There  is  also  King  Alfred,  which  created  so 
much  notice  last  year,  and  about  which  no^  mistake  has  been 
made.  It  is  in  my  eyes,  a  perfect  trumpet  Daffodil.  The  tru^ 
is  very  long  smooth,  exactly  rounded,  and  so  be^tifully  tuined 
iounllAlTlS  moutli.  with  distinctl,^  frilled  The  Co  our,  too 

is  most  decided  :  a  rich  deep  golden  yellow,  held  high  and  straight 
above  the  foliage.  And  the  last  of  the  A,]ax  Narcissi  to  be  noticed 
here  is  Glory  of  Leiden,  a  great  favimrite  now,  the  price  having 
fallen  a  great  deal  in  later  years.  The  flowers  might  be  .stiffoi 
with  advantage,  yet  its  pale  yellow  perianth  and  glowing  golden 
trumpet  are  very  pleasing.  The  segments  are  broad,  and  the 
flower  is‘  held  up  to  face  the  viewer  full.v.  J. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Young  Pines. 

Those  in  course  of  preparation  for  fruiting  often  become 
soft,  drawn,  and  weakly  in  growth  through  a  close,  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  high  temperature.  Tliis  should  be  carefully  avoided 
by  dispensing  with  fire  heat  as  much  as  possible.  Maintain  the 
temperature  at  GOdeg  to  65deg  at  night,  and  yOdbg  to  75deg  by 
day,  artificially.  This  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  steady 
progress.  Commence  ventilating  at  75deg,  gradually  increasing 
it  with  the  temperature  at  85deg,  keeping  it  through  the  day  at 
85deg,  90deg,  or  95deg  from  sun  heat,  with  abundance  of  air, 
closing  at  85deg,  but  not  so  as  to  greatly  raise  the  temperature. 
Sprinkle  the  paths  and  walls  at  closing  time,  and  syringe  the 
plants  lightly  about  twice  a  week. — Practice. 

Cherry  House. 

As  soon  as  the  stoning  is  completed  the  fruit  commences 
colouring,  and  takes  its  last  swelling  for  ripening;  the  tempera^ 
ture  may  then  be  raised,  but  it  must  not  exceed  55deg  to  GOdeg 
at  night,  and  65deg  by  day  from  artificial  means,  with  a  little 
ventilation  constantly,  increasing  it  at  70d6g,  subject  toi  a  crack 
of  air  at  the  top  of  the  house,  close  at  that  temperature.  The 
heat,  however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  that  degree  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  without  full  ventilation,  for  ripening 
Cherries  are. very  liable  tO'  crack  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere. 
From  the  commencement  of  colouring  until  the  trees  are  cleared 
of  their  fruits  syringing  must  cease,  or  the  fruit  will  split  and 
be  spoiled,  but  a  good  moisture  should  be  maintained  in  the 
house  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  border  moistened  as  it  beconies 
dry,  or  if  the  trees  are  in  pots,  an  excellent  mode  of  growing 
Cherries  under  glass,  sprinkling  the  floor  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
avoiding,  .  however,  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Aphides  must  be 
kept  under  by  an  insecticide,  but  fumigation  only  can  be  had 
recourse  to  after  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  The  border 
must  not  lack  moisture,  and  liquid  manure  should  be  liberally 
accorded  to  trees  in  pots. — G.  A. 

Origin  of  the  Baldwin  Apple. 

According  to  all  accounts,  says  Professor  Waugh  in  “  The 
American  Agriculturist,”  the  Baldwin  Apple  originated  in  Rum- 
ford,  Mass.,  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1793.  Practically  the 
Avhole  history  of  the  variety,  so  far  as  known,  isi  summed  up  in 
the  inscription  on  the  monument  recently  erected  to'  mark  the 
site  of  the  original  tree.  This  legend  reads  as  follow’S  :  —  ' 

This  Pillar, 

erected  in  1895  by  the  Rumford  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Incorporated  April  28,  1877,  Marks  the 
Estate  where  in  1793  Sami.  Thompson,  Esq.,  while 
locating  the  line  of  the  Middlesex  canal  discovered 
the  first  Pecker  Apple  Tree  . 

later  named  the  Baldwin. 

The  vai'iety  w’as  early  disseminated  through  New  England  and 
all  the  sear-board  colonies,  and  was  taken  to  Ontario,  Canada,  soon 
after  the  year  1800. 

Capa  Fruit. 

The  R.M.S  Dunvegan  Castle,  which  arrived  at  Southampton 
two  weeks  ago,  brought  some  2,000  cases  of  South  African  fruits 
for  the  London  market,  the  majority  of  which  was  shipped  by  the 
South  African  Fruit  Groavers’  Association,  the  Cape  Orchard 
Company,  and  the  management  of  the  Rhodes  Fruit  Farms. 
The  fruit,  w’hich  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  Plums  and  Peaches,  wdiile  at  the  same  time  there  were  a 
number  of  cases  of  first-class  Pears  which  had  been  shipped  by 
Mr.  H.  Nicholson,  a  well-known  Cape  grower.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  although  the  quantity  arriving  each  week  shows  an 
increase,  that  the  London  agents  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  the 
fruit,  W’hich  continues  to  command  excellent  prices.'  This  being 
so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  South  African  grower  will  soon  be 
reaping  the  benefit  of  his  enterprise.  From  an  interesting  con¬ 
versation  W’hich  a  representative  of  South  Africa  recently  had 
witJi  Mr.  Pickstone,  the  manager  of  the  Rhodes  Fruit  Farms,  w’ho 
is  at  present  in  London  watching  the  develop’.nent  of  the  trade,  it 
w  ould  seem  that  the  South  African  grower  has  hitherto  benefited 
in  no  way  by  tlie  trade.  “We  could,”  said  Mr.  Pickstons',  “  disposie 
cf  every  pound  of  fruit  we  grow’  in  South  Africa  in  that  country, 
and  at  prices  rvhich  w’ould  w’ell  repay  us  for  our  labour,  and  by 
which  w’e  should  be  spared  the  trouble  and  wmrry  attendant  upon 
the  selection  and  packing  of  the  fruit  necessary  to  prepare  it  for 
the  Lendon  market.  But  it  is  not  the  preoent  only  to  w’hich  we 


are  looking,  but  to  the  future.  I  can  foresee  the  time  w  hen  Africa 
wall  be  a  great  fruit-producing  counti'y.  Fruit — good  fruit — will 
grow’  wherever  man  likes  to  plant  it  and  give  it  proper  attention, 
and  it  is  in  anticipation  of  a  greatly  increased  output  in  the  near 
future  that  w’e  are  endeavouring  to  w’ork  up  the  trade  here  in 
London,  and  it  is  this  w’hich  w  ill  induce  us  to  float  a  small  com¬ 
pany  for  the  purpo.se  of  exploiting  the  markets  of  America. 
When  the  time  of  this  increased  output  arrives,  w’e  shall  give  our 
attention  to  other  departments,  and,  ivhile  supplying  fruit  for 
the  fancy  trade,  make  an  effort  to  cater  for  the  second  grade  trade 
which,  I  am  .sure,  exists.  We  shall  continue  to  select  and  pack 
our  fruit  w’ith  the  greatest  care,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
growers  wdio  neglect  either  of  these  tw’o  important  details  to  the 
injury  they  are  doing  to'  the  trade,  which  all  .should  feel  anxiou.s 
to  see  brought  to  a  profitable  and  paying  stage.” 

- »  I - 

Vegetable  Culture  :  Potatoes. 


At  all  seasons  of  the  year  “  the  noble  tuber  ”  provides  a 
large  share  of  food  for  material  wants,  as  w’ell  as  abundance  of 
food  for  reflection,  and  hosts  of  contrarieties  suitable  for  start¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  discussion.  There  is  scarcely  any  prac¬ 
tical  point  connected  with  the  culture  of  Potatoes  w'hich  does 
not  provide  an  opportunity  for  divergency  of  opinion  among 
the  millions  of  British  growers;  and  certainly  splendid  crops 
are  grown  under  conditions  which  often  seem  considerably 
opposed  to  each  other.  There  is,  however,  one  point  upon 
which  I  think  we  may  all  make  a  firm  stand,  and  fight  on,  as  it 
were,  to  “the  death,”  in  support  of  it.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
anyone  dispute  that  deep  and  thorough  working  of  the  soil  is 
one  of,  if  not  the,  greatest  essentials  to  success.  Other  crops 
may  sometimes  succeed  for  a  time  under  a  system  of  surface 
scratching,  and  even  Potatoes  will  grow  with  such  bad  treat¬ 
ment  ;  but  for  the  production  of  heavy  crops  of  clean  tubers, 
special  attention  to  “w’orking”  the  soil  is  an  absolute  essential. 
Get  it  crumbling,  ameliorated,  and  rich  from  previous  manuring, 
then  how  both  tops  and  tubers  will  bound  away ! 

When  shall  we  plant?  Here  is  debatable  ground  w’ith  a  ven¬ 
geance,  as  various  cultivators  have  their  favourite  periods, 
which  range  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  IMay. 
In  regard  to  early  varieties,  w’hen  to  plant  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  locality,  and  whether  or  not  some  protection 
is  to  be  afforded  to  the  tops  w’hen  necessary.  In  some  districts, 
during  a  favourable  season  like  the  present,  those  who  coukl 
plant  in  front  of  a  round  w’all  might  safely  do'  so  early  in 
March,  if  a  little  strawy  material  could  be  placed  over  the  plants 
regularly  during  frosty  nights.  I  follow’ed  that  plan  for  several 
years,  and  never  once  had  the  foliage  cut  down  by  frost.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  first  week  in  April  may  be  termed  a  very 
.suitable  time  to  plant  early  varieties.  All  growers  of  note 
believe  in  having  early  Potatoes  sprouted  before  planting,  aaid 
when  they  are  so-  treated  they  come  through  the  soil  quite 
early  enough,  if  planted  in  April  and  left  unprotected. 

In  regard  to  late  varieties,  practices  differ  as  much  as  they 
well  can.  Many  believe  in  setting  late  kinds  before  early  ones;- 
others  consider  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April  the  most 
suitable  time;  and  a  small  but  increasing  number  believe  in 
May  ,  planting.  The  advantage  of  late  planting  is  that,  when 
the  growths  do  push  through  the  soil,  they  grow’  away  freely 
and  quickly  without  a  cheek,  whereas,  if  planted  earlier,  the 
weather  is  often  so  aold  during  the  early  stages  of  growth  that 
the  plants  receive  a  severe  check,  and  they  then  never  wholly 
make  up  los.t  ground.  One  of  the  most  successful  grow’ers  in 
the  Midlands  never  plants  late  varieties  till  from  May  8  to 
May  15,  and  he  has  followed  the  practice  for  many  years.  The 
late  planters  certainly  scored  last  year,  but  the  w’eather  was  so 
exceptional  that  the  experience  of  that  year  alone  would  not 
count  for  much.  I  am,  however,  quite  of  opinion  that  late 
planting  invariably  gives  the  best  results,  unless  the  land  is 
poor  and  shallow ;  in  such  cases  light  crops  would  often  be  the 
result  during  dry  seasons,  but  then,  shallow,  poor  soils  are  never 
very  satisfactory  for  Potato  growing.  If  w’e  hear  of  many 
varieties  in  the  future  as  expensive  as  “Northern  Star,”  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  all  w’ant  to  turn  raisers.  From  what  I  have  .seen 
of  samples  of  Sutton’s  Discovery  Fidler’s  Seedling,  w’e  shall 
have  in  them  two'  grand  acquisitions.  General  Roberts  is  a 
splendid  midsummer  variety,  and  an  early  one  to  beat  “  May 
Queen”  is  very  hard  to  fine!. — H.  D. 

- - - 

Beds  of  l.vrge  Palms  are  a  feature  in  Hyde  Park  dunng 
the  summer,  as  well  as  large  plants  placed  singly  in  the  grass. 
For  the  latter  purpose  the  follow’ing  are  used :  Chamaerops 
humilis,  Latania  borboniea,  and  Phoenix  sylvestris.  Ferns  are 
also  called  upon  to  do  duty.  Phlebodium  aureum,  Asplenium 
nidus,  and  Nephrolepis  exaltata  seemed  healthy  and  at  home; 
also  the  following  foliage  plants  :  Curculigo  recurvata,  Phormium 
tenax  variegatum,  and  Dracaena  au.stralis. — E.  D.  S. 
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(Barbens  IRounb  Sheffielb. 


SNUGLY  secluded  amidst  all  the  beauties  of  shrubs  and  Coni¬ 
fers,  and  removed  from  the  din  of  city  life,  yet  well  within 
reach,  being  only  a  three-mile  drive,  stands  Holly  Court, 
the  seat  of  F.  A.  Kelley,  Esq.  An  ideal  residence  amidst 
charming  surroundings,  its  approach  fills  one  with  a  desire  to 
explore  beyond  those  magnificent  shrubs  which  serve  to  screen 
the  well  arranged  ^d  finely  kept  drive  and  forecourt.  Its  owner 
represents  the  district  of  Ecclesall  upon  the  Sheffield  City 
Council,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  public  men  of  the  city, 
ever  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  movement  calculated  to 
benefit  the  district.  He  is  just  now  interesting  himself  in  a  very 
pra^ical  way  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  to  the  city.  That  he  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  horticulturist  is  evident  by  a  glance  at  the  gardens  and 
beautiful  grounds. 


of  Golden  Yew.  Very  fine  Rhododendrons  are  frequently  found 
in  our  perigrinations  through  lovely  walks,  and  we  notice  that 
the  walls  are  all  covered  with  choice  creepers,  while  here  and 
there  are  Retinospora.s,  which  attract  attention.  We  now  come 
to  a  charming 

Pergola  Walk, 

in  which  one  longs  to  linger,  and  which,  in  .summer,  must  be  an 
enchanting  spot.  From  end  to  end  it  is  luxuriantly  clothed  witli 
Ivy,  Clemati.s,  and  thimson  Rambler  Roses,  the  latter  flouri.shing 
extraordinarily  well,  growths  8ft  or  10ft  being  quite  common. 
In  a  sheltered  nook  on  our  right  is  a  magnificent  Bambusa  Metako 
in  perfect  leaf,  and  looking  extremely  well;  it  is  about  18ft  to 
20ft  acro.ss.  Here  one  finds  cosy  nooks  amidst  the  .surrounding 
beauties.  Passing  on  to  the  Bowling  Lawn  we  again  see  beau¬ 
tiful  shrubs,  and  a  border  of  Pseonies  (herbaceous  and  Tree), 
while  banks  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are  before  us ;  and  a 
grand  pyramid  of  Taxus  eleganti.ssimus,  some  12ft  high,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  great  care  and  attention  must  have  been  paid 


A  view  from  the  lake  at  Holly  Court. 


Holly  Courf, 

as  its  name  implies,  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  Hollies,  and 
one  is  struck  at  the  entrance  with  some  fine  specimens,  and  either 
side  of  the  drive  is  furni.shed  with  grand  banks  of  shrubs.  Hollies 
and  Rhododendrons  being  conspicuous,  while  dwarf  walls  are  well 
clothed  with  Golden  Ivy,  and  surmounted  by  very  handsome 
lamps,  the  forecourt  being  edged  with  Box  andl  Golden  Holly 
looks  remarkably  well.  Here  one  views  the  grand  panorama  of 
the  Derbyshire  hills.  Leaving  the  forecourt  we  enter  the  pretty 
Dutch  "Garden,  where  again  Golden  Ivy  luxuriates  on  the  dwarf 
walls ;  conspicuous  are  .some  remarkably  fine  specimen  Hollies, 
probably  7ft  or  8ft  through,  and  furni.shed  to  the  ground  line. 
Ilex  Hodginsi  does  partiotilarly  well  here,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  such  grand  specimens  as  one  sees  on  every  hand 
at  Holly  Court.  They  are  not  merely  isolated  units,  but  every  one 
is  a  picture,  and  there  are  many  of  them  :  those  in  the  Dutch 
Garden  alone  are  a  distinct  treat  to  see,  and  would  be  the  envy  of 
many  an  enthusiast. 

Here  is  a  fountain  with  a  large  basin  filled  with  aciuatic 
plants,  while  the  Irish  Yews  and  Box  trees  form  a  pleasing 
feature,  the  whole  being  overlooked  by  a  handsome  summer¬ 
house  built  of  Oak.  Near  by  is  a  Rose  border  with  a  very  fine 
hedge  of  Erica  vagans,  and  there  are  lovely  specimens  and  hedges 


to  the  formation  of  the  grounds,  and  to  the  various  requirements' 
of  the  many  varieties  of  choice  plants  to  be  found  all  over  the 
place.  To  one  found  of  rural  or  rustic  scenery  the 

Ornamental  Lake 

must  be  a  perfect  dream  of  beauty.  On  its  banks  are  almost 
every  conceivable  form  of  vegetation — creepers,  and  aquatics  in 
abundance ;  Ericas  and  Roses  trail  on  the  rockeries  ;  while  on  the 
lake  itself  are  waterfowl  is  great  variety.  There  are  black  swans 
from  New  Zealand,  the  Siberian  swans  (white  with  black  neck 
and  head),  Mandarins,  Indian  tree  ducks,  whistling  duck,  Ac., 
&c.  We  reach  by  rustic  steps  to  the  boat,  while  above  is  a 
rustic  bridge,  and  waterfalls  produce  pleasant  music;  there  are 
also  bays  in  which  gold  fi.sh  disport  themselves,  and  over  one  of 
these  bays  a  Cotoneaster  extends  fully  oft,  forming  a  shelter  for 
the  fish. 

Pampas  Gra.ss  does  well  here,  and  surrounding  the  lake  many 
Rhododendrons  are  now  in  bloom.  On  a  summit  above  the  water 
is  a  quaint  little  summer-house,  from  which  antics  of  the'  bird 
life  below  can  be  watched.  Near  the  lake  is  a  very  fine  Taxus 
eleganti.ssimus  standing  about  8ft  high  and  is  12ft  through  :  it 
is  probably  the  finest  in  the  country.  Here  again  is  a  waterfall 
and  another  rustic  bridge,  and  below  is  the  wood  in  which  are 
thousands  of  Daffodils,  forming  another  charming  .sight. 
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Again  we  come  upon  some  very  fine  standard  Hollies  standing 
m  a  fied  of  Ericas,  and  altogether  this  lake  and  its  surroundings 
^wfiic'h  must  have  been  formed  at  enormous  expense)  is  a  veritable 
hoantv  spot,  charming  in  the  extreme,  causing  quite  a  fascination 
for  those  wlio  have  any  love  at  all  for  Nature,  and  here,  where 
Nature  has  been  largely  assisted  by  Art,  the  picture  is  one. 
diflficult  for  pen  to  describe.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
multitudinous  plant  forms  one  would  scarcely  credit  that  this  lake 
Ijad  only  been  formed  some  three  or  four  years. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

Entering  first  a  range  of  cool  houses  one  notices  that  they 
arc  fitted  with  electric  lights,  and  it  may  be  said  here  that  Holly 
Court  has  its  own  electric  light  plant,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
rnan.^ion.  the  greenhouses  and  winter  garden  are  illuminated  by 
this  means.  But  to  return.  This  range  is  span  roofed  and  of 
modem  style.  The  first  is  a  Carnation  house,  and  here  are  a 
grand  lot  of  Tree  and  Malmaison  type — clean,  sturdy  stuff,  full 
of  promise.  One  particularly  noticeable  item  is  a  very  fine 
basket  of  Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium,  which,  trained  cone  shape,  would 
measure  somewhere  about  3ft  by  3ft,  and  which,  from  present 
appearances,  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  blooms. 

Next  is  a  greenhouse,  in  which  are  Ericas,  Acacias,  Daffodils 
fa  grand  lot),  some  Malmaison  C^arnations  coming  into  flower. 
Cineraria — C.  steilata,  some  4ft  high  and  3ft  across,  full  of  flower, 
a  perfect  treat  ;  a  grand  piece  of  Acacia  grandis,  and  a  batch  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  (Fishers’  strain),  some  of  which  are  in 
bloom,  and  are  of  grand  colour  and  size,  while  the  collection  gives 
premise  of  great  beauty.  Next  is  a 

Malmaison  House. 

Tliis  fs  full  of  all  the  best  and  latest  varieties,  containing  some 
grand  specimens,  almost  2ft  through,  and  now  showing  flower. 
There  are  in  all  some  fortj’-seven  varieties,  and  one  wishes  it  were 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  pay  a  latdr  visit  when  this 
house  is  at  its  best.  A  noticeable  feature  in  all  these  houses  is 
that  tufa  is  arranged  all  round  under  the  stages,  and  in  it  and 
on  it  Ferns  and  foliage  stuff  do  exti'emely  well.  Adjoining  this 
house  is  the  Vinery,  and  Mr.  Kettlewell  must  be  congratulated 
upon  the  wonderfully  strong  and  healthy  appearance  of  his  Vines. 
Gros  Maroc,  Black  Alicante,  and  Madresfield  Court  seemi  to  vie 
with  each  otlier  for  premier  place,  and  give  promise  of  enormous 
bunches.  Here  also  is  a  good  batch  of  Strawberries  in  flower  (for 
succession);  Dwarf  Beans,  looking  well,  and  noticeable  is  a  pair 
of  fine  specimen  Abutilons  which  I  hope  to  see  in  the  exhibition 
tent  later  on. 

The  “  Chispum  House 

about  50ft  by  12ft,  and  “  Crispums  ”  are  exceedingly  vigorous 
under  leaf  mould  treatment.  There  are  also  some  good 
“tigrinums”  and  O.  Adrianse,  just  breaking  away  nicely,  and 
sorfi4i^showing  splendid  spikes,  which  would  be  interesting  to  see 
later  on.  In  the  Croton  House  are  some  nice  young  specimens, 
including  Alice,  Lady  Zetland,  Readi,  Prince  Waldeck  (fine  colour 
and  growth),  Nestor,  Prince  of  Wales,  Morti,  picturatum, 
Countess,  &c.,  while  in  the  Stove  are  the  first  batch  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  nicely  fruited  and  looking  well,  besides  a  fine  lot  of 
Cattleyas,  including  aurea,  Mossise,  Dowiana,  Reineckiana, 
Wagneri,  and  a  Brassavola  Digbyana,  showing  a  very  strong 
fiheath.  Another  Orchid  house  contains  Cattleyas  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  Ac.,  a  feature  that  attracts  attention  immediately 
on  entering  being  Ferns,  hanging  about  in  the  shape  of  monkeys 
and  toads.  We  now  visit  the 

Conservatory  or  Winter  Garden, 
a  very  hand,some  building,  of  modern  type,  overlooking  the  Dutch 
Garden,  and  whom  whence  can  be  obtained  lovely  views  of  Derby¬ 
shire  hills  and  moors.  In  this  there  is  a  rockery  and  waterfall, 
with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants  trailing  about.  Some  fine  Kentias 
— a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  Kentia  Belmoreana — baskets  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  are  noticed,  while  it  is  also  gay  with  flowers. 
Cineraria  steilata  is  here  again  particularly  fine,  alsn 
Genistas,  Lilium  Harrisi,  Acacia  cordata,  and  other  items  alter¬ 
nating  with  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  other  choice  foliage  plants. 
Tufa  is  used  with  advantage,  and  the  house  being  lighted  with 
electric  light,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing;  but  we  cannot  linger, 
and  though  the  attraction  is  great,  and  the  desire  is  strong  to 
wander  amongst  the  delightful  surroundings,  one  is  reminded 
that  ‘‘  time  is  on  the  wing.”  Passing  on,  one’s  attention  is  drawn 
to  a  standard  Portugal  Laurel,  some  10ft  through  the  head,  and 
the  fine  standard  Golden  Hollies  along  the  drive,  and  then  w'e 
recognise  that  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Kettlewell,  the  liead 
gaixlener,  for  his  courteous  treatment,  his  ready  I'esponse  to  our 
inquiries,  and  his  careful  explanations. 

Mr.  Kettlewell  has  been  here  some  eight  years,  and  superin- 
femled  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  which  do  him  great  credit. 
He  is  not  unknown  as  an  exhibitor.  Holly  Court  exhibits  having 
carried  off  many  prizes,  and  we  hope  will  be  again  to  the  fore. 
Well  planned  and  well  kept,  the  gardens  of  Holly  Court  must  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  iiopular  owner,  and  are  certainly  a 
A  stimony  to  the  skill  and  practical  care  of  Mr.  Kettlewell,  who 

proud  of  his  specimens  and  of  the  grounds  over  which  he  has 
control. — W.  L. 

Next  week  Tapton  Court  and  Endcliffe  will  be  de.scribed. 


The  Gardener  as  a  Man. 

f  Concluded  from  page  269). 

Some  flowers,  notably  Orchids  and  insect-eating  plants,  go  in 
for  the  limited  liability  company  or  stock  exchange  business  very 
successfully.  They  offer  colour,  fragrance,  and  honey  or  other 
attractions  in  place  of  a  printed  prospectus  to  their  clients,  the 
flies,  &c.  The  percentage  or  dividends  offered  are  fragrance  or 
food,  and  in  return  for  this  dole  the  insect  must  fertilise  the 
flowers  of  its  host  plant,  or  in  the  case  of  the  subtle  insect  eaters, 
it  often  becomes  a  victim  to  the  mistake,  and  loses  its  life  from 
having,  unfortunately,  made  a  bad  speculation!  The  gospel  of 
the  plant  world  is  one  of  enterprising  self-sacrifice,  of  the  self- 
abnegation  of  the  individual,  for  the  good  of  the  race.-  Evolu¬ 
tion  or  adaptation  in  the  iilant  world  is  silently  carried  on  by 
the  agency  of  what  appear  mere  trifles,  a  bend  here,  a  twist 
there,  a  .spot  or  streak,  or  blush  of  colouring,  a  tuft  or  ring  of 
hairs,  a  spot  of  honey,  or  a  breath  of  fragrance.  Self-abnegation 
and  adaptability  to  local  surroundings  is  the  plant’s  way  of 
silently  getting  along  in  the  world. 

The  gardener,  as  a  man,  may  adopt  the  same  or  similar  tactics 
with  advantage.  He  is  at  once  a  servant  to  his  employers  and 
a  master  to  his  own  men,  and  as  he  serves  and  obeys,  so  must 
those  under  him  do  the  same  ;  and  as  a.  wise  head  gardener  makes 
himself  genial  and  zealous  in  his  employer’s  interests,  so  must 
foremen  and  journeymen  and  labourers  follow  suit  to  their  own 
peace  of  mind  and  real  advantage.  No  matter  how  successful 
a  man  may  be  as  a  practical  gardener,  he  must  also  be  socially 
intelligent  and  personally  agreeable  in  manner  as  well.  There 
is,  nowadays,  no  room  or  scope  for  the  old  hedgehog  type  of 
garden  autocrats  of  other  days,  men  bristling  with  conceit  like 
the  head  gardener  at  Brentham  in  “  Lothair,”  who  was  too  busy 
with  his  bedding  plants  to  grow  the  duchess  a  bunch  or  two  of 
Violets  ;  and  who  looked  on  the  family  as  visitors  rather  than 
being  the  owners  of  the  place.  In  a  word,  the  gardener  has  to 
manage  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  but  the  gardener,  as  a 
man,  must  also  be  an  adept  in  managing  men  and  women,  in¬ 
cluding  her  often  unserene  highness  the  cook,  and  in  meeting 
all  the  reasonable  desires  of  those  employers  who  pay  him  for 
his  services  and  ability.  A  little  tact  and  truthful  diplomacy 
is  often  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  gardener  as  a  man. 

As  honesty  is  the  best  and  only  policy,  sO'  strict  truthfulness 
is  the  most  subtle  weapon  in  diplomacy  or  matters  of  doubt. 
There  may  be  many  times  when  the  gardener  should  not  speak 
at  all,  but  if  he  does  spe-ak,  then  “the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  bub  the  truth”  must  be  spoken.  We  are  told  that 
“  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,”  and  after  some  experience, 
I  venture  to  suggest  the  gentle  but  firm  handling  of  all  bristling 
people  or  touchy  subjects  met  with  in  the  garden.  Very  often 
a  compromise  has  to  be  made  when  the  point  of  view  is 
a  very  divergent  one.  The  point  of  view  with  regard  to  stable 
or  farmyard  manure,  for  example,  is  very  often  an  important 
one  to  the  gardener,  w'hile  that  of  the  steward,  factor, 
or  bailiff  is  “a  horse  of  another  colour,”  as  probably  some  of 
you  may  have  heard  before. 

Initiative  and  Inventions. 

Imagination,  or  a  capacity  for  conceiving  and  developing  ideas, 
can  be,  and  should  be  encouraged,  but  it  is  in  reality  an  innate 
possession.  Men  of  imagination  are  like  the  poets,  born  rather 
than  made,  but  all  nien  may  foster  their  inborn  talents  of  pre¬ 
science  to  some  extent  by  reading  and  experience,  just  as  Paxton 
and  all  other  gardeners  before  and  after  his  time  have'  done. 
Efficient  as  are  our  implements,  machinery,  tools,  and  other 
mechanical  appliances  in  the  garden  to-day,  there  is  yet  ample 
room  for  the  practical  inventor  of  labour-saving  devices.  I  may 
sav  here  that  there  is  ju.st  now  an  increased  demand  for  land¬ 
scape  gardeners  in  designing  and  forming  open-air  gardens, 
rockeries,  acquatic  ponds,  pools,  Ac.,  and  in  planting  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  herbaceous,  and  Alpine  plants.  This  is 
a  promising  branch  of  garden  craft  for  young  men  of  artistic  taste 
and  ability. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  towards  specialisation  now 
taking  place  amongst  gardeners.  The  Orchid  grower  of  to-day 
is  very  often  a  speciality,  and  so  also  are  many  of  the  men  in 
large  nurseries.  Gardeners  formerly  could  be  divided  broadly 
into : — 

1.  Private  gardeners,  including  the  jobbing  variety. 

2.  Superintendents  of  public  parks  and  gardens. 

3.  Landscape  gardeners. 

4.  Trade  or  nursery  and  market  gardeners. 

Now  we  have,  however,  lady  gardeners  (of  whom  more  anon), 
garden  colleges,  and  ui-ban  and  county  councils,  teaching  gar¬ 
deners  or  itinerant  instructors,  are  in  ever  increasing  demand 
all  over  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  Well  trained  young  gar¬ 
deners,  who'  have  the  gift  of  clear  expression,  will  find  very  good 
openings  as  itinerant  instructors  or  demonstrators  in  England ; 
such  positions  being  advertised  in  “  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,” 
and  other  papers,  from  time  to  time.  In  Ireland  such  posts 
ajipear  to  be  reserved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  men 
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of  Irish  birtii  or 
parentage.  We 
are  told  that  the 
Scotch  are  “  a 
clannish  folk,” 
but  I  never  heard 
of  an  Educational 
Government  De¬ 
partment  in  Scot¬ 
land  cornering 
i  m  p  e  r  i  a  1  o  r 
national  funds 
solely  for  the 
benefit  of  Scotch¬ 
men  ! 


Situations.' 

It  is  ■well  said, 

“  Anyman  can  get 
a  situation,  but 
only  an  able  and 
agreeable  man 
can  keep  one  when 
obtained.”  Now, 
a  gardener  natur¬ 
ally  keeps  a  sharp 
lookout  for  a 
good  position  or 
situation,  and  if 
he  is  a  good  and 
amiable  man  he 
is  pretty  sure  to 
keep  it  when  once 
it  is  obtained. 

What  is  a  good 
place?  Not  al¬ 
ways  the  largest, 
not  always-  that 
to  which  the 
highest  salary  is 
attached.  Places 
and  positions, 
both  public  and 
private,  are  often 
pretty  much  wdiat  ^  view  in 

gardeners  make 

them.  Some  positions  at  a  comparativelj’  low  salary  are  so  con¬ 
venient,  or  have  so  many  perquisites  and  collateral  advantages 
that  a.  man  is  better  off,  inasmuch  as  he  spends  less,  rather  than 
that  he  obtains  niore.  In  the  matter  of  expenditure,  thoSe  gar¬ 
deners  who  are  isolated  in  the-  country  have  the  pull  over  those 
-situated  in  or  near  to  large  towns.  Personally  I  should  like  to 
see  all  good  gardeners  united  into  “  A  National  Gardeners’ 
Guild”  for  mutual  help  and  information,  with  a  central  registry 
office  of  places  vacant,  and  some  kind  of  insurance  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Such  an  union  or  guild  is  bound  to  come  .sooner  or  later  in 
place  of  the  haphazard  systems  now  in  vogue. 

The  Lady  Gardener. 

Just  as  I  was  finishing  off  this  paper,  a  friend,  who  saw  the 
title,  a.sked  me  how  I  could  write  of  ‘‘The  Gardener  as  a  Man,” 
when  I  knew  that  some  of  the  gardeners  were  women  ?  When  I 
asked  if  he  meant  that  .some  gardeners  were  “  olcl  women,”  he 
said  “No,”  rather  snappishly.  “No,”  he  .said,  “certainly  not. 
What  I  mean  is  that  girls  are  now  being  trained  in  horticultural 
colleges  and  hostels,  and  after  a  two  yeans’  course  at  a’ cost  to 
themselves  or  their  friends  of  about  £100  a  year,  they  are  turned 
out  as  full-fledged  lady  gardeners!  And,  believe  me',”  he  .said, 
“the  lady  gardener  has  come  to  stay!”  'VVJieii  I  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  thing  was  partly  a  fashionable  fad,  and  partly  a 
means  of  obtaining  boarding  school  pupils  able  and  willing'  to 
give  their  labour  and  pay  fees,  and  that  the  successes  were  less 
than  a  tithe  of  the  failures,  my  friend  waxed  wroth  ancl  .spake 
bad  words!  When  I  .said  that  not  one  young  girl  in  a  hundred 
was  physically  fitted  for  the  necessary  hard  and  rough  labour 
of  a  garden,  and  that  even  a  male  expert  could  never  garden 
properly  in  any  skirts  longer  than  a  kilt  or  a  “cutty  sark,”  my 
friend’s  language  became  quite  beyond  pen  and  ink,  even  as  a 
mild  translation !  Given  a  becoming  costume,  and  robust  health, 
the  bonnie  las.ses  are  quite  welcome  to  come  and  play  in  the 
garden.  We  ai’e  all  glad  to  see  them;  they  are,  God  bless  ’em, 
a.s  welcome  as  was  Eve  in  Paradise — as  welcome  as  are  the  flowers 
of  May.  But  the  tall  and  braw  lads  in  the  bothy  rvill  pity  their 
struggles  with  the  .spade,  and  hasten  to  assist  them  ;  for  pity, 
as  every  mother’s  son  doth  know,  is  nearly  akin  to  love. 

Afterwords. 

I  .shall  turn  to  the  late  .lohn  Buskin  for  the  afterwords  to 
this  paper.  No  true  men  live  and  struggle  for  mere  worldly 
position  or  wealth  aloTie,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  even  if  gardeners  did  .so,  they  might  be  a  long 


the  gardens  at  Holly  Court. 

time  striving,  and  never  get  it  after  all !  The  gardener  has 
every  opportunity  of  ‘‘  plain  living  and  high  thinking,”  but  he 
works  amid  healthy,  safe,  and  often  beautiful  surroundings.  Hr 
does  not  work  and  stave  down  a  mine,  or  in  a  forge  or  factory, 
or  drive  the  Scotch  expre.ss  through  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain#  or 
of  cutting  sleet  or  chilling  snow.  His  bread  is  given  to  him, 
and  his  water  is  sure.  He-  may  rest  under  his  employei-’s  Vine  and 
Fig  trees  eveii  if  not  under  his  own.  The  great  object  of  life  is  to 
be  happy  and  contented  in  helping  others.  In  this  connection 
I  can  give  you  a  well-known  Scottish  example.  In  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  for  February,  1903,  is  a  very  appreciative  article 
and  portrait  of  Dr.  John  H.  Wil.«on,  F.R.S.E. ,  Lecturer  cn 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Econoniy  in  St.  Andrew’s  University, 
The  last  paragraph  of  this  notice  runs  as  follows  :  “  Love  for  his 
Alma  Mater  and  enthusiasm  for  his  wo-rk  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  not  sought  a  sphere  of  operations  more 
tempting  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  To  be  enabled  to  pursue 
one’s  bent  in  peace,  and  in  pleasant  company,  is,  after  all,  a 
near  approach  to  an  ideal  life.”  Intleed,  there  are  few  happier 
and  more  comfortable  callings  than  that  of  a  good  man  who  is 
also  a  good  gardener,  in  a  good  situation. 

“The  noblest  of  all  human  life  was  appointed  to  be  by  the 
sheepfold,  and  in  the  garden,  and  to  bo  known  to  be  noble  in 
tlie  breaking  of  bread.”  All  men’s  own  real  wants  in  life  are 
very  simple  and  very  few.  Ruskin  puts  the  whole  thing  in  & 
nutshell  when  he  say  that  these  are  “  To  watch  the  corn  gro'w., 
and  the  blossoms  set*,  to  draw  hard  breath  over  plough  or  spade; 
to  read,  to  think,  to  hope,  to  love,  to  pray;  these  are  the  things 
that  make  men  happy.” — (Paper  read  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A., 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  before  the  Sc-ottish  Horticultural  Association.) 
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April  Treatment  of  the  Plants. 

Cold  frame  treatment  is  the  best  for  all  Chrysanthemums  well 
rooted  in  pots.  With  this  and  abundance  of  air  they  must  grow 
sturdily.  Fairly  strong  plants  in  3in  pots  will  shortly  become 
rootbound,  therefore,  attention  should  be  given  to  tbeni  in  the 
way  of  shifting  into  larger  pots,  as  it  is  imperative  thaj;.  no  check 
should  be  encountered  by  them  at  this  stage.  The  stems  will 
run  up  tall  and  weakly  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  potbound.  This 
shift  will  carry  them  on  until  the  final  potting.  Five  and  six 
inch  pots  are  the  best  sizes  for  this  potting.  See  that  the  pots 
are  clean,  dry,  and  strong. 

Prepare  the  compost  a  day  or  two  beforehand.  The  materials 
for  the  purpose  may  consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  half 
decayed,  and  broken  up  moderately  small,  one  part  sweet  leaf 
soil  free  from  injurious  grubs  or  insects,  half  a  part  decayed  horse 
manure  rubbed'  through  a  sieve,  with  an  admixture  of  burnt 
refuse,  consisting  of  charcoal  and  wood  ashes,  and  a  proportion  of 
sharp  sand.  Thoroughly  mix  all  together,  and  ensure  moisture,  if 
•  dry,  by  sprinkling  with  water  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  state,  which 
should  be  neither  wet  nor  dry.  The  pots  must,  of  course,  be 
drained  well,  but  avoid  placing  in  an  excessive  amount  of  crocks. 
A  few  of  the  latter,  and  a  good  layer  of  rough  parts  of  the  com¬ 
post  or  small  turfy  pieces,  will  give  ample  drainage,  and  at  the 

P*‘0'"ide  something  into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate 
and  find  some  beneficial  sustenance.  The  plants  to  be  shifted 
1^®  Quite  moist  at  the  roots  when  turned  out.  If  watered 
the  day  before  this  will  be  ensured  without  the  soil  being  too 
u  7  ^  should  be  loosened,  and  the  top  of  the 

I'all  broken  away,  so  that  the  fibres  can  take  hold  of  the  new  soil 
readily. 

In  potting,  work  the  soil  well  round,  making  the  new  soil  as 
firm  as  the  old  ball.  To  plants  that  require,  it  place  a  neat 
stake  so  as  to  pre.serve  a  straight  and  upright  growth,  and 
preverit  mishaps.  Return  the  plants  to  a  frame,  no  water  being 
needed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  keep  close.  Watch  for  the  soil 
drying,  then  give  a  supply  to  reach  the  whole  of  the  roots.  As 
Soon  as  it  is  seen  that  growth  has  recommenced  give  air  in 
increasing  quantities  from  day  to  day,  also  a  little  at  night. 
After  this,  watering  will  be  frequently  necessary,  and  must  be 
supplied  without  delay,  never  allowing  the  plants  to  suffer  in  the 
least  iroin  this  cause.  More  air  must  be  afterwards  given ;  in 
r  ^  exposure  may  be  hasarded  when  the  plants  are  estab¬ 

lished,  standing  them  in  a  position  shelteredi  from  rough  winds 
and  on  a  moist  base  of  ashes.  .  ■  ’ 

Stopping  Chrysanthemums  at  this  season  of  the  year  has  a 
twofold  nieaning.  Growers  who  wish  for  large  blooms  to  develop 
at  a  suitable  time  for  exhibition  or  special  display  can  best  ensure 
those  varieties  doing  so,  whicli  bloom  too  early  or  too  late,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  stopping  the  growths— that  is,  taking  out  the 
leading  points  during  April.  Those  varieties  which  bloom  late 
ought  to  be  stopped  early  this  month  to  induce  an  early  break 
from  the  main  stem,  and  thus  encourage  more  forward  growths. 

I  he  varieties  which  bloom  naturally  rather  early  it  is  possible  to 
retard  for  a  November  display  by  stopping  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  These  will  possibly  produce  second  crown  buds  late  in 
August,  and  good  blooms  iii  November.  ■  This  is  the  general 
rule,  but  there  are  exceptions,  as,  for  instanoe,  those  late 
nowering  Japanese,  which  produce  good  blooms  on  first  crown 
/buds,  may  be  stopped  the  last  week  in  April.  Some  are  not 
stopped  at  all,  but  allowed  to  break  naturally,  in  some  cases 
securing  fipt,  in  others  second,  crown  buds.  The  other  form  of 
stopping  alluded  to  is  taking  the  points  out  of  the  leading  shoots 
to  cause  the  plants  to  form  a  bushy  habit.  This  may  be  done 
several  times  to  the  end  of  June  each  time  when  the  shoots  are 
4in  long.— E.  D.  S. 

A  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Dumfries. 

The  directors  of  the  resuscitated  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway 
Hoiticultural  Society  have  resolved  to  hold  a  Chrvsantheiinum  • 
show  at  Dumfries  this  year.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall 
on  iNovember  18.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since  a  Chrysanthemum 
sliov  was  held  in  Dumfries,  and  since  the  last  one  the  number  of 

considerably  increased.  Tire  schedule  will  be  issued 
shortly— S.  A. 


A  Classification  of  the  Narcissns.* 

All  Cases  in  Dispute  to  be  Decided  by  Actual  Measurement- 


Daffodils,  Group  I.— Magni-Coronati  (Baker). 

Ajax  of  Salisbury,  Haworth  and  Herbert,  Pseudo-Narcissus 
of  Parkinson. 

Vase  trunks  or  large  trumpet  Daffodils,  and  including  the 
species  Bulbocodium,  cyclamineus,  and  Pseudo-Narcissus. 
Ifistiiuiuishinq  character  ;  Tube  of  flower  as  broad  as  it  is  long  (ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  Johnstoni),  and  the  crown  or  trumpet  three- 
quarter  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  perianth  segments 

A.  Ajax  or  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

(1)  Yellow  .seifs. 

(2)  Bicolors  with  white  perianth  and  yellow  trumpet. 

(3)  Silvery  white  and  sulphur  white  seifs. 

(4)  Doubles. 

B.  Johnstoni,  hybrids  of  Ajax  x.  Triandrus,  tube  of  flower  much 

longer  than  it  is  wide. 

C.  Backhousei  varieties,  hybrids  of  Ajax  x.  Tazetta,  the  seed 

parent  being  Ajax. 

D.  Tridymus  varieties,  hybrids  of  Ajax  x.  Tazetta,  which  latter 

is  the  seed  bearing  parent. 

E.  Humei. — F.  Bulbocodium,  Hoop-Petticoat  Daffodils. — G. 

cyclamineus. 

Daffodils,  Group  II.— Medio-Coronatl  (Baker). 

Hybrid  Chalice-cupped  Daffodils  or  Star  Narcissi  (mo.stly 
hybrids  of  Poeticus  x.  Ajax),  including  the  species  Triandrus  and 
Juncifolius,  and  the  hybrids  Macleai,  Bernardi,  and  Odorus. 

A.  Incomparabilis.  Distinciuisliinq  character :  Depth  of  cup  one- 

third  to  not  more  than  three-quarters  the  length  of  perianth 
segments. 

(1)  Cup-shaped  crow  ns ;  cup  as  long  or  longer  than  it  is 

wdde  at  mouth. 

(2)  Saucer-shaped  crowns ;  cup  flattened  and  much 

broader  or  wider  than  it  is  deep. 

B.  Barri.  Distinquishing  character :  Depth  of  cup  one-quarter  to 

one-third  the  length  of  perianth  segments. 

(1)  Cup-shaped  crowns. 

(2)  Saucer-shaped  crowns. 

C.  Leedsi.  Comprising  the  silvery-white  varieties  of  the  incom¬ 

parabilis  and  Barri  forms. 

D.  Macleai  and  Nelsoni,  hybrids  of  Ajax  x.  Tazetta. 

E.  Bernardi,  hybrid  of  Abschssus  x.  Poeticus. 

F.  Odorus,  G.  Triandrus,  H.  Juncifolius. 

Daffodils,  Group  III.— Parvl-Coronati  (Baker). 

Dolly  cups  of  hybrid  Poet’s  Daffodils.  Disthiguishing  character: 
Depth  of  cup  less  than  one-quarter  the  length  of  perianth 
segments. 

A.  Burbidgei.  (1)  Cup-shaped  crowns. 

(2)  Flattened  or  saucer-shaped  crowns. 

B.  Poeticus  or  True  Poet’s  Daffodil. 

C.  Tazetta,  including  tenuior,  gracilis,  Intermedius,  biflorus, 

Sehizanthes  orientalis,  dubius,  serotinus,  elegans,  viridiflorus, 
pachybulbus,  canariensis,  Broussoneti,  &c.  D.  Jonquilla. 


Harton  Cemetery,  Sonth  Shields^ 


An  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  some  of  our  ordinary 
spring  flowering  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  in  combination 
W'ith  spring  flowering  bulbous  rooted  species,  is  to  be  seen  at  this 
well-cared-for  and  highly  interesting  cemetery  belonging  to-  the 
borough  of  South  Shields.  About  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the 
town  through  the  picturesque  little  Westoe  village,  on  a  rather 
high  and  unprotected  plateau,  that  at  times  feels  the  force  of  the 
strong  north-easterly  winds,  one  can  imagine  what  difficulties  our 
northern  friends  have  to  contend  with  compared  with  us  in  the 
South.  Right  and  left  of  tlie  main  entrance  are  mounds  of  choice 
alpine  plants,  even  to  a  specimen  of  the  Edelweis,  and  at  the 
angles  W’here  the  cross  drives  intersect,  the  same  features  are 
observed.  The  main  drives  are  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  Next  the  drive  is  a  broad  band  of  turf,  and  a  border 
of  three  rows  of  dark  Wallflowers,  and  one  of  yellow^,  with  a 
margin  on  the  scolloped  borders  of  Myosotis,  and  when  it  can  be 
realised  that  it  takes  1,200  plants  in  one  row,  and  that  there  are 
about  36,000  W^allflowers  alone  employed  in  embellishing  these 
grounds,  one  can  imagine  the  delight  to  the  senses  of  sight  and 
smell  to  the  many  hundreds  that  visit  this  spot. 


♦  The  above  classification  of  the  genus  Narcissus  was  pre.sented  for  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  Narcissus  Clommittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  f-'oeiety  on  the  7th 
inst.,  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  London.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  after 
discussion,  to  drop  the  subject  for  the  present ;  but  the  classification  will, 
nevertheless,  be  of  much  interest  to  our  readers.— Eo. 
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At  intervals  on  the  band  of  tnrf  by  the  side  of  the  drives  are 
circular  beds.  These  are  filled  with  a  carpet  of  dwarf  spring 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Aubrietias,  Alyssum,  Double  Daisies, 
Myosotis,  Polyanthus,  &c.,  which  form  the  groundwork,  through 
which  spring  up  Scillas,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths  of 
various  hues,  having  at  this  time  of  the  year  a  veiy  charming 
effect.  In  the  centre  of  each  circular  bed  on  the  main  drive  is 
a  plant  of  Salix  Caprea  penaula,  the  Kilmarnock  Weeping  AVillow. 


Tigridias. 

Tigridias  are  le.ss  known  than  their  merits  would  seem  to  war¬ 
rant.  To-day  we  figure  two  of  the  best  forms,  and  though  tho 
date  is  a  week  later  than  some  folks  plant  the  bulbs,  yet  there 
is  still  a  surety  of  obtaining  a  goodly  display  from  stock  put  into 
borders  at  this  time,  and  onward  for  a  fortnight.  The3"  not 


Tigridias:  T.  Pavonia  and  T.  P.  conchiflora. 


This  plant  in  bud  and  leaf  is  very  graceful.  At  the  back  of  tho 
borders,  and  at  right  angles,  are  planted  a  belt  of  such  plants  as 
Poplars,  Golden  Elder,  Ac.,  which  filters  tho  wind  and  form.s  a 
protection  to  the  flowers.  The  upkeep  of  the  cemeter.y,  a.s  a 
whole,  is  in  good  taste,  and  a  credit  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S.,  who  for  eleven 
years  has  had  charge  of  and  developing  and  beautifying  this 
.sacred  spot  endeared  to  many  of  the  inhabitant.s  and  local 
authorities,  who  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  what  has  been  done  by 
him,  with  the  aid  of  Nature’s  emblems  of  love  and  purit.v. — 
(!.  OuCHAKD,  Bembridgc,  T.W. 


strictly  hardy,  but  they  succeed  very  well  indeed  in  most  warm 
situations  in  southern  gardens.  At  C'hiswick  they  aro  successfully 
cultivated.  A  deep,  sandj^  loam  which  would  suit  Ixias  or 
Hyacinths,  will  meet  their  requirements.  T.  Pavonia  is  a  showy 
Mexican  species,  growing  nearlj'  2ft  high,  and  flowering  in 
summer,  the  bloonus  being  bin  across.  The  outer  segment.s  of 
the  perianth  are  violet  at  the  base  with  zones  of  yellow,  blotchetl 
with  purple  and  of  a  brilliant  .scarlet  at  the  tip  :  the  cinmed  inner 
segments  are  much  smaller,  and  3'ellow.  blotched  with  purple. 
The  variety  conchiflora  is  one  of  the  mo.st  beautiful,  with  yellow 
flowers  blotched  and  barred  with  purple.  They  deserve  a  trial. 
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Clivias  (Imantophyllums). 


Five  years  ago  I  bought  some  seedlings  of  new  Clivias 
from  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  which  have  now  bloomed  for  the 
first  time.  One  plant  has  had  a  single  truss  of  bloom  with  102 
flowers,  and  Mr.  James  Veitch  assures  me  that  lie  has  never  seen 
or  heard  of  one  previously  with  so  many  flowers,  or  even  approach¬ 
ing  the  number.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  give 
your  readers  the  benefit  of  their  experience  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances? — Arthur  Mesham  (Colonel). 


Judging  at  Flower  Shows. 

lYhen  publishing  the  letter  from  “Amateur”  on  page*298,  I 
am  glad  the  Editor  mentioned  that  the  writer  is  a  midland  gar¬ 
dener,  or  one  would  have  been  at  a  lo.ss  to^  know  what  part  of 
the  country  it  is  where  things  are  in  such  a.  bad  state  asi  your 
correspondent  describes.  My  experience  of  flower  shows  and 
judging,  which  is  by  no  means  small,  is  that  the  instances  in 
which  the  judges  are  unpractical  men  are  vers-  few  indeed,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  officials  of  societies  do  not  invite  men  to  act  as 
judges  at  their  shows  unless  they  have  some  evidence  of  their 
ability  as  gardeners  as  well  as  judges.  I  might  as  well  add  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  que.stion,  and  there  are  many  practical 
gardeners  who  have  no  capacity  for  judging  produce  at  shows; 
and  if  it  came  to  lecturing,  the  only  thing  that  they  would  be 
able  to  do  would  be  to  send  the  audience  to  sleep. — Professional. 

• - - 

Finances  of  (he  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  pas.sage  in  your  issue 
of  to-day’s  date  (April  2)  in  which  you  say  that  Mr.  J.  Weathers 
“  was  the  first  to  put  the  finances  of  the  Royal  Horticultui’al 
Society  on  a  sound  basis.”  In  justice  to  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G., 
who  is  in  the  West  Indies,  and  may  probably  never  see  this  state¬ 
ment,  will  you  allow  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  present 
“  souiid  basis  ”  of  the  Society’s  finances  was  commenced  by  Dr. 
Morris,  who  entirely  re-organised  that  branch  of  the  Society’s 
business,  and  it  was  further  extended  and  continued  by  the  late 
Mr.  Philip  Crowley  to  whom  the  Society  owes  an  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  ?  It  is  those  two  gentlemen  alone  who  establi.shed 
the  present  “sound  ba.sis  ”  on  which  the  Society’s  finances  are 
now  worked.  Mr.  Weathers  had  nothing  whatever  to  do'  with 
the  finances.  His  work  lay  solely  in  the  secretarial  department, 
which,  ever  .since  the  re-organisation  of  the  Society  in  1887,  has 
been  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  financial  department. — Trev’or 
Lawrence,  President. 

[We  are  always  ready  to  correct  a  mis-.statement,  and  rely 
upon  our  readers  to  notify  us  where  errors  exist. — Ed.] 

- e#.* - 

Counly  Council  Instruction. 

Having  read  your  leading  article  of  last  week,  and  also  the 
list  of  county  instructors  in  horticulture,  I  thought  pos.sibly  it 
would  interest  you  to  know  that  .something  of  the  same  kind  is 
being  done  in  Cheshire.  We  had  an  impre.ssion  that  we  were  the 
pioneer  of  this  kind  of  work,  at  least  so  far  as  the  schools  and 
gardens  are  concerned.  The  whole  of  the  greenhouses,  offices, 
and  walls  for  fruit  growing  have  been  built  since  the  council  took 
possession  eight  years  since,  and  the  kitchen  garden  has  been 
laid  out  and  the  fruit  quarters  planted  during  the  same  period. 
The  ornamental  grounds  have  been  somewhat  remodelled  to  make 
them  suitable  for  our  inirpose.  In  addition  to  the  schools,  a 
great  many  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  county  during  the 
last  ten  or  eleven  jmars.  I  beg  to  send  you  report  of  Potato 
experiments,  on  the  back  of  which  you  may  read  a  short  pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  .school. 

In  1897  the  “  Journal  ”  did  me  the  honour  to  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Smallest  Yine  border  on  record.”  I  trust  that  tlie 
new  Education  Bill  will  be  the  means  of  extending,  rather  than 
curtailing,  horticultural  instruction,  as  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement. — AY.  Neild,  Cheshire  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  School.  Holmes  Chapel. 

[To  the  list  of  instructors  on  page  299  we  should  have  added 
that  of  Air.  C.  Alartin.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Ed.] 


Conifers  as  Garden  Hedges. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  remarks  of  Air.  Thomas  (page  222) 
concerning  the  adaptability  of  the  Conifer  as  a  hedge  plant.  One 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  Conifers  as  purely  orna¬ 
mental  specimens  that  their  utility  for  other  purposes  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  lost  sight  of.  I  can,  however,  endorse  all 
that  Air.  Thomas  says  concerning  the  above,  and  in  addition 
to  the  varieties  of  Conifers  which  he  mentions,  those  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  Thuyop.sis  dolabrata,  make  excellent 
hedges.  Here  we  have  splendid  hedges  of  both  the  above  varieties 
growing,  perfect  in  shape  and  compactness,  and  feathered  to 
the  ground.  All  the  attention  we  give  them  is  to  knife  the 
leaders  and  a  few  of  the  side  shoots  back  once  in  two  years.  In 
addition  to  the  excellent  hedges  which  they  form,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  much  more  oi’iiamental  than  are  most  plants 
of  which  hedges  are  usually  formed.  Added  to  this  is  their 
beauty  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  gardeners  would  do  well 
to  plant  them  as  hedges  more  extensively. — AA’ilmot  H.  Yates, 
The  Gardens,  Rotherfield  Park,  Alton. 

Etberlsalhn  of  Plants. 

I  observe  that  the  subject  of  etherisation  of  plants  still 
interests  your  readers.  A  Mr.  AY.  Kiser,  of  Sw.anley,  in  writing 
to  “The  Fruit  Grower,”  remarks  that  the  tank  should  be  air¬ 
tight,  and  a  hole  should  be  in  the  lid  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
the  ether  into  the  basin,  and  the  aperture  corked  up  immediately. 
The  temperature  of  the  box  should  not  exceed  Godeg,  or  it  might 
kill  the  plants.  The  quantity  of  ether  should  be  4  grammes  to 
each  ten  litres  of  space,  but  less  is  required  as  the  season 
advances.  The  box  or  tank  should  be  heated  with  pipes  or 
covered  with  hot  manure.  Plants  may  be  laid  on  one  another  in 
order  to  get  as  many  as  pos.sible  in  the  box.  The  box  must 
remain  clo.sed  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  plants  should  be 
taken  direct  into  the  forcing  house,  which,  at  90deg,  brings  plants 
into  bloom  in  three  weeks.  Etherised  plants  start  making  roots 
immediately,  unlike  other  forcing  subjects,  and  manure  may  be 
given  with  advantage.  The  above  writer  states  that  Lilacs,  if 
etherised,  flower  in  three  weeks,  while  ordinary  plants  will  hardly 
have  started,  and  in  the  end  are  usually  poor,  whilst  the  former 
give  very  fine  spikes. — O. 


Gardeners’  Commissions^ 

On  page  264  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  for  Alarch  26,  there 
is  a  notice  of  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill,  which  tc  all 
appearance  is  destined  to  become  a.  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  references  to  the  letters  in  “  The  Times  ”  in  relation  to  what 
is  there  described  as  “  bribery  amongst  gardeners,”  brings  tO'  our 
attention  a  subject  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  all  of  us,  whether  employes  or  employers. 

Speaking  generally,  the  gardener  has  from  time  immemorial 
looked  upon  the  five  per  cent,  received  from  nurserymen  as  one 
of  his  rightful  perquisites.  For  many  years  there  was  little,  if 
anything,  said  against  the  practice,  and  had  gardeners  been  wise, 
there  would,  I  believe,  have  been  small  need  of  such  a  Bill  as 
that  spoken  of,  which  we  are  told  is  aimed  chiefly  at  the  rela¬ 
tions  that  are  known  to  exist  between  vendors  and  gardeners. 
The  custom  of  tendering  discount  has  been  so  long  general 
throughout  the  trade  that  scarcely  any  man  thinks  himself 
guilty  of  a  wrong  action  in  pocketing  the  amount  offered  him. 
Here  and  there  isolated  cases  have  been  known  of  employers 
insisting  on  their  men  receiving  such  payments.  But  when 
we  come  to  look  at  the  matter  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
there  must  occur  to  many  of  us  the  fact  that  neither  on  the  part 
of  the  gard-?ner  cr  nurseryman  is  the  practice  a  right  one. 

It  seems  to  me  deplorable  to  find  a  member  of  one  of  our 
leading  firms  writing  to  “The  Times”  and  describing  himself  as. 
a  “  helpless  victim  ”  in  this  connection.  AYho  in  the  first  place 
has  incurred  the  greatest  responsibility  in  this  matter?  AA’ho 
will  deny  that  there  has  been  undue  touting  and  bribery  of  men 
at  the  head  of  large  gardens  ?  I  know  thei’e  has  been  in  more 
instances  than  one.  In  my  own  case  an  offer  was  made  of 
twenty  per  cent,  only  last  autumn  in  a  roundabout  way,  an 
offer  which  has  since  been  repeated,  and  I  may  say  not  closed 
Avith.  AYlien  a  rich  company  hold  out  such  terms  to  men  who 
are  receiving  a  low  .salary,  there  can  be  little  reason  for  sur¬ 
prise  if  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  men  gladly  accept  the  terms 
offered.  Yet  it  is  usually  the  latter  Avho  are  blamed,  and  make 
nurserymen  “  helpless  vicltims.” 

But  there  is,  of  cour.se,  another  .side  to  the  question,  and 
though  perhaps  reflection  thereon  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
painful,  it  is  but  right  that  ive  turn  to  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  gardeners  have  at  times  run  up  huge  bills  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  discount.  One  such  case  will  be  known  to 
many,  where  the  successor  of  a  vei’y  able  man  found  the  stores 
crammed  Avith  er'ery  conceiA*able  requisite  in  quantities  suffi¬ 
cient  to  last  tAvo  or  three  years.  There  can  be  no  tAVO  opinions 
as  to  AA’ho  Avas  to  blame  here. 

Of  rather  a  different  nature  is  another  instance  that  occurs 
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at  the  moment.  A  well-known  firm  placed  a  man  in  a  good 
s^uation.  When  comfortably  installed  he  at  once  informed 
them  that  unless  they  promised  to  pay  twenty  per  cent,  on 
everything  he  ordered,  custom  would  be  withdrawn.  In  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  head  of  the  firm — for  this  is  no  secondhand  tale — I 
asked  ;  “  Wliy  did  you  not  expose  him  ?  ”  Pecuniary  considera¬ 
tions  were  the  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  course,  I  nas  told,  and 
it  would  tell  against  the  firm  if  discovered  what  sort  of  a 
person  had  been  recommended.  Thus  we  have  the  two  sides  of 
a  sordid  subject. 

It  remains  to  be  «een  if  the  Bill  becomes  law  how  far  it 
will  remedy  the  admitted  evil  and  assist  the  “  helpless  victims.” 
Custom  has  ere  now  proved  too  strong  for  legal  procedure,  and 
I  fear  the  .system  is  too  cleeply  rooted  to  be  easily  rectified. 
Personally,  it  will  make  littlo  difference.  Over  a  period  which 
now  extends  to  the  teens  of  years,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
received  small  sums  in  the  shape  of  discount.  I  can  truthfully 
saj’  that  never  once,  by  word  or  dead  on  my  part,  have  these 
been  sought  for;  and  I  know  they  have  come  far  less  seldom 
than  promised.  In  no  spirit  of  Pharisaism  is  such  a  statement 
made,  but  to  show  that  nurserymen  are  not  bound  to  gar¬ 
deners,  as  one  of  them,  at  least,  would  have  the  world 
believe. 

Very  few  men  have  the  opportunity  to  order  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  way  of  seeds  or  plants.  Expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  reduced  in  many  establishments  to  the  lowest 
possible  working  limit ;  and  even  putting  this  aspect  of  the  case 
on  one  side,  taking  the  general  body  of  gardeners  throughout 
the  country,  we  shall  find  there  is  a  sense  of  honour  erxisting 
amongst  them  equally  as  strong  as  that  which  prevails  in  other 
walks  and  stations  of  life.  Writers  to  “The  Times”  may  feel 
some  sense  of  relief  in  airing  opinions  as  to  the  seduction  of  men 
by  bribery  from  single-eyed  service  to  their  employers,  yet  it  is 
a  generally  conceded  opinion  that  no  craft  or  profe,ssion  can 
show  a  greater  proportion  of  men  who  toil  continuously, 
honestly,  and  in  a  most  disinterested  manner,  often  at  a 
ridiculous  rate  of  remuneration,  to  give  of  their  best  to  those 
who  employ  them. 

Gardeners  for  the  kindness  which  is  thus  shown  them  might 
retaliate  with  no  little  freedom ;  but  who  amongst  us  would 
sully  the  pages  of  the  Journal  with  accounts  of  the  wrongdoings 
and  corruption  existing  in  other  directions?  One  is  tempted 
to  wonder,  should  the  Bill  become  law,  if  employers  will  insist 
on  a  five  per  cent,  reduction  on  all  catalogue  prices!  Or  will  the 
“  helple.ss  victims,”  anticipating  such  a  course,  protect  them¬ 
selves  with  an  all  round  rise  at  such  a  rate? 

For  my  own  part,  I  care  nothing  what  “  My  Lords  and 
Faithful  Commons”  do  with  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  They 
may  pass  or  reject  as  it  pleases  them  ;  but  though  the  payment 
and  receipt  of  discount  may  in  some  measure  be  checked,  while 
human  nature  exists  as  we  know  it,  .so  also  will  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  commissions. — Provincial. 

- - 

^  Birds  and  Gooseberry  Buds. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  and  Mr.  J.  Miles  for 
their  information  as  to  this  subject.  Will  Mr.  Fletcher  kindly 
give  me  the  address  of  anyone  who  sells  Royle’s  threader  and  the 
cops,  and  state  the  price  of  the  cops ;  also  about  how  many  bushes 
a  oop  will  thread?  Would  not  the  expense  be  heavy  on  an  acre 
of  bushes,  containing  more  than  900  ?  I  have  over  eight  acres  of 
Gooseberries.  Am  I  to  understand  from  Mr.  Miles’  statement 
that  if  the  bushes  are  sprayed  with  caustic  soda  and  potash  at 
the  end  of  October  the  operation  will  keep  the  birds  from  eating 
the  buds  all  through  the  wdnter?  I  spray  my  Apple  and  Plum 
trees  with  this  wash,  but  not  until  February,  as  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  time  to  kill  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  insects.  But  if  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  spraying  the  Gooseberry  bushes  in  the 
autumn  would  keep  the  birds  from  eating  the  buds,  I  would 
certainly  spray  them.  It  might  be  suppo.s€d,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  the  wash  would  wear  off  in  a  month  or  two.  I  have  had 
reason  to  conclude  that  this  caustic  wash  keeps  rabbits  and  hares 
from  gnawing  the  bark  off  young  trees,  but  have  not  seen  how 
long  it  would  have  this  effect,  because  my  time  of  spraying  has 
been  near  the  end  of  the  time  when  these  animals  are  troublesome 
in  fruit  plantations.  I  had  thought  of  trying  to  .spray  with  lime- 
wash  containing  some  adhesive  substance.  Has  any  reader  tried 
this?  I  fancy  that  if  the  limewash  were  strained  it  could  be 
sprayed  through  a  coarse  nozzle.  But  what  would  be  the  best 
stuff  to  add  to  the  limewash  to  make  it  stick  well  on  the  bushes? 
What  do  nurserymen  use  to  make  whitewash  adhere  to  their 
glass? — Fruit  Grower. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  note  above  I  have  seen  “  R.’s  ”  letter, 
stating  that  he  applied  limewash  “  lart  month.”  Presumably 
this  means  February,  as  hi.S’  letter  was  probably  written  before 
the  end  of  March,  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of 
April  2.  Then  am  I  to  assume  that  February  is  early  enough  to 
adopt  measures  for  keeping  birds  off  Gooseberry  bushes  ?  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  they  began  to  eat  the  buds  late  in  the 
autumn  or  early  in  the  winter. 

[A  number  of  interesting  letters  are  unavoidably  held  over. — Ed.]  | 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

A  sum  of  £67  15s.  has  just  been  forwarded  from  the  Victorian 
Era  Fund  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  who  had  been  subscribers 
to  the  institution.  A  similar  amount  will  again  be  sent  to  them  on 
October  1  from  the  same  fund. 

Examination  in  Horticulture. 

Candidates  wishing  to  sit  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Examination  in  Horticulture  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  and  who 
have  not  yet  sent  in  their  entries,  are  requested  to  forward  same 
without  delay  to  the  Secretary  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening  last. 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Eleven  new  members  were 
elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  The  membership  now  exceeds 
1,000,  Seven  members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund. 

Temple  Flower  Show, 

For  the  sixteenth  year  in  succession  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  Great  Spring  Flower  Show  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Benchers)  on  May  26,  27,  and  28.  Copies  of  the  schedule  can 
now  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  R.H.S.,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Applicants  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  ready  addressed  to  themselves. 

The  Journal  Dahlia  Analysis. 

The  yearly  analysis  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Dahlia, 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  of  Berkhamsted,  is  being  made 
ready,  and  we  trust  to  be  able  to  publish  the  same  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  In  the  same  issue  there  will  be  other  features 
of  interest  to  Dahlia  specialists,  and  should  those  of  our  readers 
who  love  and  take  an  interest  in  the  flower,  feel  that  they  could 
add  something  of  a  useful  nature  in  the  way  of  a  note  on  culture 
or  any  other  phase,  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

Valuable  Orchids  Sold. 

The  whole  of  the  well-known  choice  and  rare  established 
Orchids  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robt.  Tunstill,  and  known  as  the 
Monkholme  Collection  (says  the  “  Daily  News  ”)  were  sold  by 
public  auction  at  “  Monkholme,”  Birrei-field,  near  Burnley,  last 
week,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris.  The  collection  was  a 
unique  one,  and  the  prices  realised  may  be  admitted  under  the 
same  category.  A  few  of  the  “  lots  ”  and  their  prices  realised 
may  be  mentioned  as  follows  :  Cypripedium  Priam,  seven  growths, 
old  and  new,  200  guineas;  six  bulbs  Cattleya  Percivaliana  alba, 
55  guineas ;  one  old  and  two  new  growths  Cypripedium  aureum 
Surprise,  85  guineas;  two  old  and  two  new  growths  Cypripedium 
Maudise  magnifica,  70  guineas;  and  numerous  other  lots  ranging 
from  thirty  to  fifty  guineas. 

Liverpool  Parks  Committee. 

Few  cities  are  so  fortunate  as  Liverpool  in  the  matter  of  gifts 
to  the  parks  and  aviaries,  the  later  being  two  handsome  bronze, 
statues  of  “Mercator”  and  “Columbus,”  presented  by  that 
estimable  gentleman,  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  Esq.,  who  has  also 
presented  the  magnificent  Palm  house  which  they  are  intended 
to  adorn.  These  latter  complete  the  series  which  Mr.  Thompson 
at  the  first  intended,  and  are  certain  to  find  many  admirers.  It 
was  only  fitting  that  the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor  should 
be  received  with  such  hearty  acclamation.  At  the  same  meeting 
Mr.  George  Rowlands,  of  West  Derby,  was  awarded  by  the  Estate. 
Committee  the  sum  of  £265  as  compensation  for  land  which  at 
pre.sent  is  occupied  by  glass  houses,  and  which  is  wanted  by  the 
corporation  for  the  new  Carnegie  library.  Alderman  Fred. 
Smith  was  earnest  when  making  his  remarks  regarding  the  delay 
in  rightly  acknowledging  the  gift  of  Wavertree  playground. 
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Weather  In  the  North. 

The  first  week  of  April  has  brought  somewhat  better  weather 
than  that  of  so  many  preceding,  although  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  rain  and  cold  sleety  showers.  The  2nd  was  a  good  day, 
and  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  fine  and  pleasant.  Still,  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  furthering  outdoor  operations, 
and  dry  weather  is*  much  to  be  desired. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  register  of  rainfall  for  March,  1903,  was  3.57in,  andl  for 
March,  1902,  1.79in.  There  were  four  foggy  days  during  the 
month  of  March,  1903,  viz.,  on  the  llth,  12th,  14th,  and  15th; 
rough  gales  on  the  1st,  17th,  and  30th,  very  heavy  showers 
between  4.30  a.m.  and  8.0  a.m.  on  the  6th,  thunder  and  lightning 
at  7.0  p.m.  on  the  25th,  and  12.10  p.m.  on  the  30th.  We  are 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  and  105ft  9in  above 
sea  level. — G.  G. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbot’s,  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  2.86in,  being  0.89in  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.65in  on  the  17th.  Rain  fell  on  nineteen  days. 
Total  for  the  three  months,  7.05in,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
the  average.  The  maximum  temperature  was  66deg  on  the 
25th  ;  the  minimum  27deg  on  the  9th.  The  mean  maximum, 
52.10deg;  mean  minimum,  38.03deg;  mean  temperature, 
45.06deg,  which  is  3.96deg  above  the  normal  for  the  ^ronth. 
March  with  us  has  been  stormy,  with -frequent  showers,  and  ha.s 
not  been  very  favourable  for  cropping," especially  on  heavy  land. 
Vegetation  is  very  forward.  The  rainfall  has  been  the  means  of 
keeping  the  springs  up  to  their  winter  flow;  no  fall. — R.  I. 

March  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle.  * 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.,  total  fourteen 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  3.20in.  This  fell  on  seventeen  days, 
and  is  1.64in  above  the  average  for  the  month  ;  the  greatest  daily 
fall  was  0.75in  (snow  and  rain)  on  the  17th.  Barometer  (cor¬ 
rected  and  reduced :  highest  reading,  30.331in  on  the  8th  at 
9  p.m. ;  lowest  reading,  28.665in  on  the  2nd  at  9  p.m. 
Thermometers:  highest  in  the  shade,  64deg  on  the  25th  ;  lowest, 
27deg  on  the  llth;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  51.58deg;  mean  of 
daily  minima,  37.12deg;  mean  temperature  of  the  month, 
44.35deg;  lowest  on  the  grassj  21deg  on  the  llth  ;  higliest.  in 
the  sun,  109deg  on  the  22nd ;  mean  tetoperature  of  the  earth  at 
3ft,  42.54deg.  Total  sunshine,  122hrs  25min,  which  is 
20hrs  17min  above  the  average;  there  were  two  sunless  days.— - 
W.  H.  Divers. 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton. 

Last  week  was,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  a  little  better  than 
any  preceding  for  the  last  three  months,  yet  that  does  not  place 
it  very  high  in  the  ordinary  estimation  of  April  weather.  We 
have  the  showers — too  many  of  them  for  the  taste  and  benefit  of 
the  community — but,  alack-a-day !  the  warmth  is  still  to  come. 
We  made  a  bold  start  in  the  garden  to  sow  seeds  on  Thursday, 
the  only  fitting  day  for  the  purpose,  but  the  operation  stands  yet 
unfinished.  Friday  came  on  wet  as  usual,  and  Saturday,  though 
not  a  bad  day,  was,  nevertheless,  indifferent  enough  to  make 
seed  sowing,  if  not  impossible,  an  exceedingly  injudicious  opera¬ 
tion.  The  rainfall  of  March  has  been  as  phenomenal  as  that  of 
February — a  few  tenths  from  the  completion  of  7in.  I  observe 
that  no  statistics  are  available  to  record  such  a  rainfall  for  the 
same  months  in  the  annals  of  the  rain-gauging  of  the  district. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society— Notice  to  Exhibitors. 

The  Council  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  exhibitors  to 
Regulation  2,  on  page  50  of  the  Book  of  Arrangements,  1903, 
which  orders  that  notice  of  intention  to  exhibit  groups  must  be 
given  not  later  than  the  Friday  before.  The  Council  interpret 
this  to  mean  that  the  letter  sliould  reach  the  Superintendent  at 
Cfliiswiok  or  the  Secretary  at  Victoria  Street  on  the  Friday— 
preferably  the  former.  The  rule  further  states  that  exhibitor.s 
must  at  the  same  time  state  the  nature  of  their  proposed  exhibit. 
Notice  will  be  sent  to  the  exhibitors  by  post  despatched  on 
Saturday,  er  by  telegram,  as  to  whether  the  space  they  desire 
can  bo  placed  at  their  disposal.  Exhibitors  are  also  requested 
to  note  that  Lilies  sent  with  the  stamens  cut  out  will  not  be 
allowed  tO'  be  put  on  the  stages,  but  will  have  to  be  taken  back 
at  once. 


Illness  of  Mr.  Barron. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  A.  Barron,  late  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at  Chiswick,  is  seriously  ill. 

Paignton  Gardeners’  Association. 

Mr.  T.  Gard  read  an  interesting  paper,  and  one  within  the 
scope  of  the  amateur  as  avcII  as  the  professional  gardener,  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Gardeners’  Association  recently,  on 
“House  and  Window  Gardening,”  Mr.  J.  Webber  presiding  over 
a  good  attendance  of  members. 

Jan  Kubelik,  Violinist. 

Thi.s  renowned  young  violinist,  who  was  born  at  Michle  in 
1880,  is  the  son  of  a  market  gardener.  He  has  given  recitals 
since  1898  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  had  many  high 
honours  conferred  upon  him.  He  now  resides  in  Vienna,  and  is 
engaged  shortly  to  be  married. 

The  Bate  Mr.  Wiliiam  Edwards. 

Readers  of  the  interesting  autobiographical  notice  of  “  A 
Forty  Years’  Reader”  in  the  spring  number  of  the  “Journal” 
for  1902,  will  learn,  doubtless  with  surprise,  that  the  father  of 
the  gentleman  we  allude  to  (who  is  “Journal”  proof-reader)  was 
alive  until  a  little  over  a  fortnight  ago,  and  died  at  Camberwell, 
London,  on  March  12,  at  the  very  ripe  age  of  ninety-eight  years. 
He  passed  peacefully  away  in  his  sleep. 

The  New  Horticultural  Society  at  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

The  members  of  this  newly  appointed  gardeners’  society  are  to 
be  congratulated  in  having  brought  their  primary  labours  to  suc¬ 
cessful  fruition.  The  first  paper  was  read  before  a  meeting  a 
fortnight  ago,  by  Mr.  Caihpbell,  of  Kingston  House,  the  subject 
being  “The  Preparation  of  Nine  Kinds  of  Vegetables  for  Show 
Purposes,”  and  the  president.  Captain  R.  Dymond,  occupied  the 
chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the  lecture  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  Avell  received.  The  society  seems  likely  to  flourish  (as  it 
ought  to  in  such  a  fine  district),  and  we  will  look  ivith  intere.st  to 
its  further  progress. 

Nymphsea  stellata,  the  Blue  Water  Lily. 

The  mention  of  this  plant  always  calls  to-  mind  the  collection 
at  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild’s  Gunnersbury  House  garden,  so 
successfully  cultivated  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson.  Here 
the  plants  are  grown  in  a  span-roofed  frame,  the  M'ater  being 
warmed,  and  a  view  of  the  plants  in  this  frame  wa,s  given  at 
page  315,  October,  1902,  and  we  often  wonder  that  it  has  not 
been  grown  for  market,  as,  under  the  proper  treatment,  immense 
quantities  of  the  noble  blue  flowers,  with  their  long  dark  stalks, 
are  produced  over  a  lengthened  period.  Mr.  Hudson  also  finds 
N.  stellata  to  succeed  in  an  open-air  pool,  which  forms  parti  of  the 
water  scene  in  the  Japanese  Garden  at  Gunnersbury  House.  This 
pool  or  ba.sin  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  stove-pipes,  sO'  that 
it  is  sufficiently  warm,  and  the  general  collection  of  hardy  hybrid 
Water  Lilies  are  grown  in  the  unwarmed  main  portion  of  the 
little  lake.  Our  illustration  of  the  Blue  Water  Lily  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page  was  sent  from  Dublin  (where  the  plants  were  pboto- 
graphed)  by  Mr.  A.  E.  O’Neill  of  that  city. 

The  Royal  Society  of  St.  George. 

In  enclosing  a  copy  of  their  annual  report,  my  council  de.sire 
to  thank  you  for  your  sympathy  and  assistance  in  the  past  in 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  your  many  readers  the  objects  of 
this  society.  The  King  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  com¬ 
mand  that  henceforth  the  society  shall  be  designated  “  The  Royal 
Society  of  St.  George,”  my  council  express  the  hope  that  His 
Majesty’s  approval  may  prove  of  sufficient  warrant  and  induce¬ 
ment  for  all  loyal  Englishmen  to  fittingly  celebrate  St.  George’s 
Day,  April  23rd,  the  fete  day  of  their  countiy,  and  the  birth  and 
death  day  of  our  national  poet,  Shakespeare.  My  council  will 
be  grateful  for  the  support  of  your  influential  journal  in  making 
known  the  objects  of  this  society,  which  seeks,  by  the  cultivation 
of  national  sentiment,  to  unite  all  classes,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  party,  in  a  patriotic  regard  for  the  memory  of  great  English¬ 
men,  and  to  draw  closer  the  ties  uniting  us  to  our  kindred  beyond 
the  seas.— Howard  Ruff,  Hon.  Secretary,  241,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  (Bloomsbury),  London. 
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Hardy  Plants:  Auriculas. 

With  the  continuance  of  open  weather  Auriculas  are  fairly  on 
the  move,  and  are  donning  their  fresh  and  fragrant  livery  of 
lively  green,  silvery  grey,  or  snowy  white.  Few  sights  are  more 
pleasing  than  the  new  and  varied"  foliage  of  a  batch  of  healthy 
Auriculas.  Looking  forward,  the  excessive  amount  of  autumn 
bloom  in  the  past  season  will  tell  unfavourably  on  tbe  display 
this  sea.son. 

At  this  critical  time  a  hint,  although  it  be  also  a  repetition, 
may  be  useful  to  the  less  experienced.  It  will  likely  be  found 
that  a  plant  hero  and  there  fails  to  start  into  growth.  If  the 
collar  be  examined,  a  decayed  spot  will  perhaps  be  observed  there. 
If  .so,  clean  it  out  with  a  knife,  dust  with  powdered  charcoal, 
add  a  little  fresh  soil,  and  the  emis.sion  of  roots  at  the  neck  will 
follow.  If  nothing  wrong  be  detected  there,  the  plant  should 
be  at  once  turned  out,  decayed  fibres  or  parts  removed,  and,  by 
repotting  the  plant  will  be  saved.  Neither  in  potting  nor  in  top¬ 
dressing  should  a  too  rich  compost  be  used ;  tbe  Auricula  is  a 
plain  feeder,  and  no  flower  is  more  easily  killed  by  mistaken 
kindness.  This,  and  the  use  of  .small  pots  are  essentials  to 
success. 

The  10th  of  last  May  is  to  the  writer  a  notable  day  in  the 
calendar  of  the  past  year.  Then  he  and  two  friends  of  kindred 
tastes  made  out  a  long-projected  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  at 
Greeta  House.  Starting  on  the  preceding  evening,  we  reached 
Carnforth,  where  kind 
consideration  had  anti¬ 
cipated  our  arrival,  at  a 
pretty  late  hour.  There, 
at  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Joshua  Sharp,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Horner,  and  a 
keen  florist,  the  wan¬ 
derers  experienced  no 
little  kindness.  Early 
next  morning  we 
started  on  the  ten  or 
eleven  miles  before  us. 

To  find,  as  we  did,  visi¬ 
tors  converging  to  the 
same  spot  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  Lancashire, 
and  Yorkshire,  as  well 
as  from  mid-Scotland, 
surely  indicates  no  ordi¬ 
nary  attractions  there. 

To  us  three  of  the  Auri¬ 
cula  persnasion,  the 
pleasure  was  heightened 
to  find  with  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ner  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Simonite, 
from  Shefliield.  It  is 
fine  to  see  these  two,  in 
many  Avays  so  dis¬ 
similar,  so  like  in  floral 
taste  s.  Auricula 


such  homely,  genial  hospitality,  and  Avith  Avarm  good-byes  Ave 
hastened  on  our  return.  Such  a  meeting  may  take  place  again  ; 
its  probability  is  very  slight. — A  Northern  Amateur. 


ThD  Blue  Water  Lily  (Nymphgea  stellata).  (See  page  320.) 


growers  can  imagine  m 

what  an  atmosphere  Ave  revelled  for  a  feAv  hours.  These  could 
haA'e  been  spent  over  tbe  unique  collections  of  Cacti  and  Orchids 
at  Greeta  House,  and  tAvice  as  long  Avould  not  have  more 
than  sufficed  for  our  immediate  purpose.  We  Avere  a  month  too 
soon  for  the  Florist’.s  Tulips,  which  did  not  then  look  particularly 
happy  after  their  struggle  through  an  ungenial  season. 

The  Auriculas  we  found  in  a  house  facing  the  north-east,  Avith 
a  centre  path  and  a  broad  stage  on  each  side.  We  made  no  calcu¬ 
lation,  but  as  the  house  is  some  50ft  long,  and  the  plants  stood 
close  together  five  or  six  deep,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
number.  These,  as  is  Avell  knoAvn,  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
varieties  of  Mr.  Horner’s  OAvn  raising.  The  general  view  Avas 
lovely.  Coming  to  closer  scrutiny,  we  found  grand  floAvers  in 
all  the  classes.  Several  greens  were  exquisite,  as  were  a  feiv 
greys.  Still,  George  Lightbody  may  bold  his  oAvn  among  the 
latter.  No  Avhite  Avas  then  in  flower  that  excelled  Acme  at  its 
be.st.  We  looked  eagerly  for  Magpie,  but  it  Avas  not  in  bloom, 
and  from  the  smallne.ss  of  the  stock,  years  may  yet  elapse  before 
it  can  be  sent  out.  Of  the  seifs  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  In  all  colours,  and  shades  of  those,  Mr.  Horner  has 
floAvers  far  ahead  of  those  in  commerce.  In  fact,  one  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  hoAv  such  sorts  as  Favourite,  Dusk,  and  others  can  be 
improved  upon.  With  the  former  Mr.  Horner  had  just  esta¬ 
blished  a  record  in  having  a  self  placed  as  premier  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  ShoAV.  These  lovely  floAvers  fascinate,  and  haunt  the 
memory,  and  in  inspecting,  as  well  as  in  reflecting  on  them,  one 
feels  that  hoAvever  indifferently  Avell  he  may  muddle  through  the 
other  injunctions  of  the  Decalogue,  he  makes  a  miserable  break- 
doAvn  in  striving  to  observe  tbe  last.  But  inexorable  time 
demanded  that  Ave  take  flight,  even  from  such  a  floral  treat,  and 


Societies. 

Royal  HorticnKural,  Drill  Hall,  April  7tli. 

The  meeting  on  Tue.sday  last  was  again  an  excellent  one,  and 
very  A^aried.  The  table  occupying  the  centre  of  the  hall  Avas 
entirely  filled  Avith  dried  mounted  specimens  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
berbaceous  species  of  Chinese  plants  collected  for  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wil.son.  Our  notes  of  a  large  number  of  these  are  fairly 
copious,  and  they  are  held  over  until  our  next  issue.  Narei&.si, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Amaryllis,  and  Orchids,  together  Avith  hardy 
forced  shrubs  and  Alpine  plants  Avere  also  prominent. 

The  Right  Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  betAveen  one  and  two  o’clock.  At  three  o’clock,  Mr.  Geo. 
Nicholson,  V.M.H.,  gave  a  lecture  on  “New  or  Little  KnoAvn 
Shrubs  or  Trees.” 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  grouplet  of  strongly-floAvered  Odontoglossum  crispum 

varieties  waiS  .staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  A. 
McBean,  Cook.sbridge, 
Sussex,  and  one  of  tbe 
largest  collections  was 
that  from  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Ksq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bound),  of  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate.  He  had 
amongst  other  things, 
fine  pieces  of  Ccelogyue 
cristata  alba.  Cattleya 
intermedia  alba.  Odon- 
g  1  o  s  s  u  m  luteo  -  pur- 
pureum,  and  Lycaste 
Skinneri  delicata.  A 
Cattleya  Sebroderse 
bore  five  handsome 
blooms. 

de  Barri  Crawshay, 
Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Stables),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  contributed 
a  rich  display,  compris¬ 
ing  an  under-setting  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
above  which  Odonto- 
glossums  of  rare  form 
Avere  placed. 

Herr  O.  Beyrodt, 
Marienfiehl,  Berlin, 
staged  a  groui>  of 
Odontoglossums,  cris- 
pums  and  Adrianse 
hybrids.  F.  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  sent  a  profusely  floAvered  Den- 
drobium  nobile  Ballianum,  Avhile  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.,  of 
Southgate,  had  Odontoglo.ssum  Cert'antesi  roseum. 

Captain  Holford  (groAver,  Mr.  Alexander),  M  estonbirt,  Tet- 
bury,  Glos.,  had  L.-c.  Highburyensis,  Odonto.  Adriante  A’ar.,  La.dy 
Wantage,  and  tAAm  noble  floAvers  on  a  good  plant  of  L.-c.  Callisto- 
glossa. 

Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence,  Bart.  tgroAver,  Mr.  M  .  H.  Mhite), 
Burford,  Dorking,  was  forward  AA'ith  a  group  of  MasdeA'allias,  also 
Cynorchis  diphylla,  AngrEecum  fa,stuosum,  Bulbophyllum 
Siamense,  and  some  Epidendrums.  From  Messrs.  C  harlesAA  orth 
and  C’o.,  of  Heaton,  Bradford,  came  L.-c.  Heatonense,  L.-c. 
Mercia  Cattleya  x.  Empress  Frederick,  Heaton  var.,  and  other 
things;  and  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,,  came 
Dend.  Wiganse  gran diflo rum,  and  D.  Aspasia  A'ar.  pallidum. 
H.  T.  Pitt  Esq.,  Avas  represented  by  some  excellent  plants,  and 
obtained  certificates  for  three.  These  Avere  Odonto.  crrspuni  Per¬ 
simmon  (F.C.C.),  a  noble  flower:  0.  c.  Alpha,  a,  fine  brown 
blocked  form,  and  a  lovely  Cj'pripedum,  named  Mrs.  Pitt. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

An  extensive  display  of  Daffodils  came  from  Me.ssrs.  Ba^  and 
Sons  Covent  Garden.  The  chief  Amneties  Avere  Hilda,  M lute 
Lady  Ranger  Johnston,  Perfectus.  Lady  Sybil.  Madaine  I^emp, 
C  J. ’Backhou.se,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Weardale  Perfection,  Mliite 
Oiieen.  Lucifer,  King  Alfred,  and  C'aptain  Aei.son.  ,  ,  ,, 

A  choice  collection  of  neAv  hybrid  Narois.si  Avas  staged  by  tbe 
Rev  G.  H.  Eneleheart,  Denton.  Herts.  Some  of  the  best  torms 
were  Glitter,  Water  Sprite,  Body  Guard,  .\rgent,  Fu.ulier,  Red 
Di'^k.  Lancer.  liomon  Girl,  and  Plenipo.  A  small  eollectioii  of 
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DaffodiN  was  staged  by  Mr.  Jas.  Kingsnidl,  Sharow,  Ripon.  The 
best  forms  were  C’ymbeliiie.  White  Queen,  Frdled  White,  Golden 
Bell  and  C’oronet.  New  and  rare  Daffodils  were  well  repre.sented 
by  Mr.  C.  Dawson.  Penzance.  The  flowers  were  well  grown  and 
staged,  the  chief  varieties  being  Granite,  Green  Eye,  Cassandra, 
Homespun,  M*ill.  Scarlett,  and  Stonechat. 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  The  Warren  Gardens,  Lismore,  Ireland, 
ao^ain  had  an  extensive  collection  of  cut  Narcissi.  The  collection 
included  the  majority  of  the  welldviiown  varieties;  a  selection  of 
the  most  conspicuous  were  Narcissus  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain, 
Horsefieldi.  Glorv  of  Leiden,  Maggie  May.  Lucifer,  Lady  H. 
Boscawen.  White  Queen,  Crown  Prince,  Firebrand,  and  Fanny 
Mason. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  'W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  arranged  a  fine  group 
of  standard  flowering  shrubs,  with  a  groundwork  of  Azalea  rustica, 
Moutan  Pieonies,  Lilacs,  and  variegated  Acers. 

An  intere.sting  exhibit  vas  that  from  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson,  Covent  Garden,  which  consisted  of  a  collection  of  Wall¬ 
flowers  in  pots.  They  were  staged  to  exhibit  the  various  colours 
to  be  obtained  in  tliis  hardy  plant,  and  no  doubt  few  of  the 
visitors  had  ever  seen  such  a  variety  of  colours  before.  The  best 
were  Nankin  Yellow,  a  dwarf  pale  yellow  variety  ;  Eastern  Queen, 
a  light  buff,  of  good  habit ;  Golden  King,  yellow;  Early  Feltham, 
a  well-known  dark;  White  Gem,  a  sweet  variety,  but  badly 
named  (Sulphur  Gem  would  be  much  more  correct) ;  Vulcan,  a 
grand  dark  variety;  Sulphur  Yellow,  very  pretty  and  of  good 
habit ;  Buby  Gem  should  al.so  be  noted. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmontoii, 
again  staged  a  group  of  plants  somewhat  similar  to  those  exhi- 
bfted  at  the  last  two  meetings;  while  from  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  came  a  fine  exhibit  of  Cinerarias,  taste¬ 
fully  arranged.  The  plants  were  dwarf  and  the  blooms  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine,  and  the  variety  of  colour  left  little  to  be  desired. 
The  strain  is  undoubtedly  as  fine  as  anyone  could  desire. 

From  Messrs.  John  'Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  came  a  collection  of  Conifers  and  shrubs.  In  the  former 
were  noted  fine  specimens  of  Cupre.ssus  Lawsoniana  lutoa, 
Cryptomeria  japonioa  elegams,  Taxus  Standishi,  and  a  collection 
of  Betinosporas.  The  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Double  Peach  (Prunus  sinensis  flore-pleno).  Azalea 
mollis.  Magnolia  conspicua,  and  Acers  in  variety. 

A  collection  of  Camellias  was  staged  by  Sir  F.  T.  Barry,  M.P. 
(Air.  R.  Brown,  gardener),  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  Windsor,  all  grown 
in  the  open  air,  including  a  number  of  seedlings.  The  exhibit 
was  interesting  as  showing  the  Camellia  to  be  far  more  hardy 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham, 
Surrey,  staged  a  collection  of  Saxifragas,  and  als'o  a  collection  of 
twenty  varieties  of  Sempei'vivums.  Hardy  flowers  were  exhibited 
in  strong  force  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  in 
which  were  noted  a  good  collection  of  Primula  Sieboldi  in  various 
colours.  Fritillarias  wei'e  also  in  good  form.  Michauxia  cam- 
iranuloides  was  also  a  notable  novelty.  A  nice  specimen  of 
Sarracenia  flava  attracted  much  attention.  Irises  and  Narcissi 
also  formed  a  good  feature.  Mr.  K.  Drost,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  nice  group  of  Lilium  longiflorum ;  while  Messrs. 
George  Stark  and  Son  exhibited  their  Viola  Royal  Sovereign,  a 
good  yellow,  and  a  double  Primrose  of  the  wild  type. 

A  grand  exhibit  of  Hippeastrums  came  from  Captain  Holford 
(Mr.  A.  Chapman,  gardener),  Tetbury.  The  plants  were  dis¬ 
played  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  Needless 
to  say,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  above  reproach.  The  best 
appeared  to  be  Gip.sy,  Alafeking,  Shamrock,  Lord  Boringdon, 
Robin,  Shelley,  Apple  Blossom,  and  Firelight  ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  select  the  best  where  all  were  so  good.  It  was  noticed  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  specially  admired  thi.s  handsomei  exhibit. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  made  a  grand  display  of 
Roses,  chiefly  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section.  The  colours  were 
exceedingly  bright,  and  the  blooms  almost  perfect.  The  best 
flowers  were  Madame  Hoste,  Ernest  Metz,  Cleopatra,  Killarney, 
Bessie  Brown,  Niphetos,  Lady  Roberts,  Alarechal  Niel,  in  grand 
form;  Corallina,  Princess  Beatrioo,  Medea,  and  Mainani  Cochet. 
He  also  .staged  a  new  Polyantha  named  Schneewittchen,  a 
pretty  pale  creamy  flower,  growing  3ft  high,  and  floriferous. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  a  small  exhibit  of 
Narcissi  and  Rhododendrons.  Mr.  Chais.  Turner,  Slough,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  new  Polyantha  Rose,  in  five-inch  pots,  called  Madame 
N.  Levavasseur.  It  will  doubtle,ss  make  a  good  market  variety. 
Mr.  R.  Anker,  54,  George  Street,  Baker  Street,  W.,  again 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Cacti.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  contributed  a  fine  group  of  Palms,  chiefly  of  the 
decorative  type,  also  a  few  blue  Hydrangeas,  Genistas,  and 
Choisyas.  Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  again  con¬ 
tributed  a  group  of  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  Deutzias.  The'  standard 
specimens  of  Wistaria  .sinensis.  Azalea  mollis,  and  the  Lilacs  were 
all  well  flowered,  and  the  group  had  a  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  E. 
Hill,  gardener  to  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Pai’k,  Tring,  staged  a 
large  bank  of  Moss  Roses,  the  plants  being  well  grown  and  covered 
with  flowers.  The  varieties  included  Reine  Blanche,  Little  Gem, 
Common  AIoss,  Henri  Alartin,  and  White  Bath. 

A  choice  collection  of  Roses  came  from  Mr.  G.  Alount,  Canter¬ 


bury,  and  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  arranged  a  pretty 
display  of  Rock  and  Alpine  plants,  with  a  few  .suitable  shrubs. 
Caladiums  came  from  Alessrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood. 
The  plants  were  good  for  the  early  .season,  and  included  Princess 
Royal,  Verdi,  W.  H.  Cummings.  Reine  de  Danemark,  and 
Henry  Dixon.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  made  a 
new  departure  by  exhibiting  a  beautiful  display  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  The  colours  were  exceedingly  bright,  and  the 
.size  of  the  individual  flowers  simply  enormous.  A  few  good  ones 
were  Mary  Beaton,  Lord  Roberts,  Prince  of  Orange,  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Curzon,  and  The  Sirdar. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  made  a  nice  exhibit  of 
Streptocarpus.  The  stellate  Cinerarias  were  represented  by  an 
exhibit  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  who 
staged  a  number  of  the  Feltham  Bouquet,  a  distinct  variety  of  a 
bright  rosy  mauve  colour.  The  firm  also  staged  a  few  choice 
Hippeastrums,  in  which  Cleopas,  Apple  Blossom,  Nora,  and 
Epirus  appeared  to  be  the  best.  From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
came  a  nice  collection  of  Pyrus  japonica  in  varieties.  A  basket  of 
Viola  Constancy  full  of  flowers  was  also  staged. 

Medals. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver  Flora  to  J.  Colman,  Esq., 
R-eigate.  Silver  Banksians  to  Captain  Holford,  Tetbury ;  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Bart,  Doi'king ;  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  J.  and  A.  A. 
McBean,  Cooksbridge. 

Floral  Committee. — Gold  Medal  for  group  of  Hippeastrums  to 
Capt.  Holford,  Tetbury,  Glos.  Silver-gilt  Flora  for  group  of  Roses 
F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester.  Silver-gilt  Bank.sian  for  group  of  Moss 
Roses  to  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring.  Silver 
Flora  for  forced  shrubs  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate; 
and  for  cut  Roses  to  Mr.  George  Alount,  Canterbury.  Silver 
Banksians  to  each  of  the  following:  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co., 
Enfield ;  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Son,  Bagshot ;  Sir  F.  T.  Barry, 
Bart.,  Windsor;  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham;  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Upper  Edmonton;  Messrs.  Cuthbert  and  Son,  Southgate; 
Me.ssrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent.  Bronze  Floras  to  Messrs.  J. 
Carter,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  ;  AIc.ssrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Col¬ 
chester;  and  Mr.  Upton,  Mill  Mead,  Guildford.  Bronze  Banksian 
to  Messrs.  J.  R.  Box,  Kent. 

Narcissus  Committee. — Silver  Flora  to  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent 
Garden.  Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Miss  Ckirrey,  Lismore,  Ireland. 
Silver  Banksian  to  G.  Kingsmill,  Harrow;  and  Silver-gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  to  Chas.  Dawson,  Esq. 

Royil  Botanic,  Spring  Show. 

The  first  of  this  year’s  exhibitions  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  I,  in  the  gardens  at 
Regent’s  Park.  In  the  afternoon,  a  botanical  and  horticultural 
laboratory  was  opened  by  Mr.  Shepheard,  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council.  The 
exhibits  were  numerous  and  varied.  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons, 
of  the  New  Plant  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  stove 
foliage  plants;  Mr.  L.  H.  Calcutt,  Fairfield  Road,  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton,  had  a  table  of  floral  designs ;  and  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of 
Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  table  decorations. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  came  from  Mr.  John  Russell, 
nurseryman,  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  R.  Anker  had  miniature 
Cactaceous  plants.  Hardy  hybrid  Irises  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Caperne, 
Rohais,  Guernsey,  were  much  admired,  while  the  groups  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  (Narcissi)  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd. 
(Wisbech),  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  and  T.  S.  Ware  (1902), 
Ltd.,  were  each  noteworthy.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son 
had  also  a  collection  of  these  spring  flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
N.,  there  came  a  group  of  forced  shrubs,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  contributed  ten 
dozen  excellent  Rose  blooms  which,  of  course,  were  a  host  in 
themselves.  Lady  Roberts  variety  was  represented,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  fine.st  of  new  comers.  Ferns  in  grand  condition  and  great 
variety  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  and  a  group  of  forced  Rhododendrons  (Azaleas) 
and  other  shrubs  came  from  the  Southgate  Nurseries  of  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert.  A  fine  exhibit  of  Cinerarias  were  noticed  from  Alessrs. 
J.  Carter  and  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  had 
Moutan  Pseonies  and  greenhouse  plants. 

There  were  few  exhibits  from  amateurs,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  was  a  collection  of  Orchids  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.. 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  London  (gardener,  Mr.  Thurgood).  His 
exhibit  contained  some  very  fine  novelties.  Miss  Adams,  South 
Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Keif),  showed  a 
collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  (Silver  Medal);  and 
Campbell  Newington,  Esq.,  The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park  (gardener, 
Mr.  Thos.  Abbott),  a  collection  of  forced  flowering  bulbs.  Two 
Bronze  Aledals  were  awarded  to  floral  exhibits  shown  by  students 
at  the  Society’s  Practical  Gardening  School. 

Some  of  the  medal  awards  were  as  follows :  Gold  to  Alessrs. 
Carter  and  Co..  Hill  and  Son,  Hogg  and  Robertson,  and  H.  T. 
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Pitt,  E.«tj.  Large  Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  Cutbusli  and  Son, 
Silver  Medal  to  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Silver-gilt  Medal  to  R.  and 

G.  Cuthbert.  large  Silver  to  Bull  and  Sons,  Silver-gilt  to  Mr. 
John  Odell,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  for  Cyclamens,  Silver  Meda's 
to  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Barr  and  Sons  Miss  Annie  Green,  and  Silver- 
gilt  to  L.  H.  Calcntt. 

Liverpool  Amatenr  Gardeners’. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  N.A.G.A.  on 
Thursday  was  marked  by  the  many  pleasing  features  contained 
amongst  the  exhibits,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran,  who  presided,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  the  second  venture  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Dodd  as  usual  secured  the  Orchid  prize,  and  Mrs.  McGregor 
that  for  an  Azalea.  Mr.  Dob.son  secured  the  prize  for  cut  Roses 
and  for  the  best  plant  in  bloom  ;  Mrs.  Thomas  was  deserving  of 
the  first  and  certificate  for  a  beautifully  grown  Cineraria,  Mr. 
Dodd  following  also  with  a  Cineraria.  This  was  especiallj^ 
pleasing  to  those  present,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  gor¬ 
geous  spring  flowering  plant  will  receive  more  attention  at  their 
hands.  Aliss  Davis  staged  the  best  arranged  spray. —  R.  P.  R. 

Sheffldd  Floral  and  HorlicuKural. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  there  was  a  very 
encouraging  attendance  of  members,  and  some  good  exhibits 
were  shown.  A  very  fine  piece  of  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  was 
awarded  first;  a  Coelogyne  cristata  Chatswor'thi,  second;  and  a 
fine  Cineraria,  third.  There  were  a'so  Derrdrobiunr  nobile. 
Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias  exhibited.  A  very  interesting  essay 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Newsham,  M.B.P.S.,  on  “The  Sportive 
Character  of  British  Ferns,”  a  subject  on  which  he  is  an  authority 
and  an  enthusiast.  He  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  variou-s  pha.ses 
of  Ferrr  life,  and  the  attention  that  was  given  to  the  paper  was 
evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  members.  The  arrangements  for 
the  annual  show  in  August  next  are  well  advanced,  the  schedules 
are  is.sued,  the  great  Artillery  Drill  Hall  having  been  engaged 
for  this  year’s  exhibition. 

Bristol  Gardeners’ :  A  Daifoili!  Collec'don. 

On  the  kind  invitation  of  C.  H.  Cave,  Esq.,  about  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Association  availed  themselves  on 
Saturday  last  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  gardems  of  Rodwav 
Hill  House,  to  inspect  the  valuable  collection  of  Narcissi  ana 
Daffodils  raised  by  Mr.  Cave.  Mr.  Cave’s  collection  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  fine.st  in  the  kingdom.  Many  of  his  seed¬ 
lings,  a.s  yet  unnamed,  and  not  yet  in  the  market,  are  beautiful 
iir  the  extreme,  and  would  do  good  to  the  hearts  of  any  of  our 
Narcissus  experts.  Mr.  Cave  has  devoted  much  time  aird  patierreo 
to  crossing  these  spring  favourites,  and  that  his  energy  has 
been  crowned  with  success  is  amply  proved  by  the  many  varieties 
which  are  now  in  bloom  at  Rodway  Hill  House.  He  met  the 
visitors  at  the  entrance  to  the  picturesque  grounds,  and  it  was 
with  evident  pride  that  he  pointed  out  these  beauties  of  his 
garden.  Many  were  the  expressions  of  delight  by  the  Bristol 
gardeners,  who  greatly  admired  these  garden  favourites.  Fore¬ 
most  amongst  the  new  tj'pes  was  noticed  a  really  grand  poeticus 
with  orange  eye  of  good  size,  colour,. and  sub.stancc';  also  a,  beau¬ 
tiful  one  of  thei  incomparabilis  .section,  with  bold  flower.s  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow.  His  “  Red  Caps  ”  are  exceptionally  fine  and  promi.se 
Avell  for  a  brilliant  future.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Binfield,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  association,  Mr.  Cave  rvas  heartily  thanked  for  his 
kindness  and  for  the  intereM  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  society. — 

H.  K. 

Torquay  Spring  Show,  April  2n(l. 

The  day  tvas  perfect,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  to 
Cockington  Court  the  day  before  the  show,  by  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Meaby,  the  agent,  tvhere  the  gardener,  Mr.  Richards,  showed 
me  some  Daffodils  for  the  exhibition.  What  a  garden  it  is! 
What  a  climate  this  charming  old  seat  has!  Immense  plantvS  of 
Azaleas,  that  Avere  turned  out  of  pots  some  five  year's  .since,  Avere 
putting  forth  fine  healthy  buds.  And  hoAv  clean  Avas  the  foliage  : 
no  red  spider,  no  dirt,  no  lack  of  moi.sture.  Water  Avas  running 
sloAvly  among  the  plants  toAvards  the  duck-pond,  as  if  the  plants 
Avere  Ferns.  Subjects  generally  considered  too  tender  to  groAv  out¬ 
doors  Avere  flourishing  in  the  plantations.  Airs.  Alallock  groAVS 
large  numbers  of  Daffodils,  some  of  them  choice  named  varieties. 

The  Dermn  Fruit  Farm  Company’s  large  houses  and  grounds 
are  on  the  Cockington  estate,  and  this  firm  has  large  numbers  of 
fine  bulbs  in  full  floAver.  Lent  seems  to  lessen  the  .sale  of  the 
floAA'ers,  for  there  they  stand  uncut,  unsold,  to  a  large  extent. 
One  hopes  that  their  beauty  Avill  last  another  Aveek  or  so  until 
Faster,  Avhen  heavy  demands  are  made  upon  groAvers. 

The  Daffodil  shoAv,  Avhat  of  it?  People  Avent  in  good  number.®, 
and  Torquay  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  really  fine  exhibit. 
The  Torquay  District  Gardeners’  Association  Avas  reAAarded  for 
all  the  trouble  that  Avas  taken,  for  success  is  the  only  Avord  to  use 
in  relation  to  Thursday’s  spring  show.  Messr®.  B.  P.  Kitson  and 
G.  Lee  Avere  the  secretaries,  AL'ssrs.  Abrahams  (Ugbrooke)  and 
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RoAvlands  (Fxeter)  Avere  the  judges,  the  lady  judges  being  tho 
Hon.  Aliss  C'ubitt,  Aladame  Cassavetti,  and  Airs.  Douglas  Wright. 
Air.  B.  Smale.  Alcs^rs.  Curtis.  Sanford  and  Co..  Air.  AV.  All- 
AA  ard,  Alessr.s.  Pearce  and  Son,  Torquay  ;  Alessrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
(  ovent  Garden;  Alessrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son.  London;. 
Alessrs.  Ed\A-ards  and  Sons,  Nottingham:  Air.  H.  Heath,  Kings- 
kersAvell ;  Aliss  Alitchell  and  Aliss  TaA'ers,  Torqua\',  Avere  honorary 
exhibitors. 

Several  firms  offered  prizes,  including  Alessrs.  A’eitch  and  Son 
(Exeter),  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  <tc.,  and  the  awards  fell  chiefly  to 
the  folloAving :  Airs.  Hassall,  Dr.  Ford  EdgeloAV,  Aliss  Congreve, 
Air.  J.  Quicke,  Aliss  Tra\’ers,  Colonel  C’ary,  AV.  E.  AA’ingate, 
F.  Perrett,  and  J.  Aggett. 

Alusic  AA’as  provided  by  the  Italian  band,  under  Signor  .A. 
Pecorini,  some  of  Avhich  was,  very  loA'ely.  A  concert  took  place 
in  the  evening.  Aliss  Ihleen  Hope  (Exeter)  was  one  of  the  cliief 
performers. — X. 

Ealirg  Gardeners’ :  Annnal  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Drayton 
Court  Hotel  on  the  1st  inst,  the  Alayor  of  Ealing  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Richard  Dean  occupying  the  vice-chair.  In  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  “Success  to  the  Society,”  the  Alayor,  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  horticulturist,  and  lias  one  of  the  best 
gardens  in  Ealing,  spoke  in  laudatory  terms  of  the  advantages 
to  gardeners,  and  especially  to  the  younger  members  of  the  craft, 
in  belonging  to  such  societies.  He  also  promised  .some  .special 
prizes  for  productions  at  their  meetings,  and  stated,  as  chairman 
of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council, 
it  Avas  his  intention  to  endeavour  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  gardeners’  society  some  of  the  privileges  afforded 
thereby.  The  Alajmr  also  distributed  some  .special  prizes  aAvarded 
to  members  during  the  last  se.ssion.  The  .secretary.  Air.  AA\ 
Roberts,  in  .speaking  to  the  toast,  said  that  the  society  was  in 
a  prosperous  condition  ;  the  meetings  Avell  attended  and  full  of 
interest,  and  that  the  special  prizes  offered  from  time  to  time 
had  stimulated  the  members  to  produce  exhibits  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit.  With  feAv  exceptions  the  papers  read  at  tho 
various  meetings  Avere  conti'ibuted  by  their  members,  and  keen 
discu.ssions  foUoAved.  Other  toasts  Avere  drunk  and  speeches  made, 
alternated  Avith  songs  by  the  members,  and  a  very  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  Avas  .spent.  The  next  session  of  meetings  aaoII  commence  in 
early  autumn;  and  an  excursion  to  some  place  of  interest  is  made 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associat:'oa. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Aletropolitan 
Public  Gardens’  As.sociation  held  on  AA’edne.sday  afternoon  at  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  AA\,  Sir  AATIliam  Ahncent,  Bart.,  A’ice-t  hairinan, 
presiding,  progress  Avas  reported  Avith  regard  to  schemes  for  the 
acciuisition  of  Hainault  Fore.st,  and  of  fields  adjacent  to  Ham))- 
stead  Heath,  belonging  to  Fton  College.  It  Avas  reported  that 
the  Avork  at  the  Southfields,  A\’and®Avorth  Ground,  having  been 
ccmpleted,  it  AA'o’dd  he  opem  d  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  thae  the 
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lice  planting  at  All  Saints’  Churchyard,  Poi^lar,  liad  been 
nnislied.  It  was  stated  that  the  suggestion  of  the  association 
to  open  the  front  part  of  St.  Luke’s  Churchyard,  Old  Street,  had 
been  adopted,  and  a  grant  of  seats  was  made  for  this  ground. 
Seats  were  also  granted  for  a  recreation  ground  at  Leyton,  for 
Jlrooinfield  Park,  N.,  and  for  Christ  Church,  Westminster.  'It 
was  decided  to  take  steps  to  oppose  the  Old  Bridewell  Burying 
Ground  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  passed  the 
I'pper  House,  and  which  seeks  to  repeal  the  general  law  against 
building  on  disused  burial  grounds,  in  favour  of  a  private  owner. 
It  was  stated  that  it  had  definitel.y  been  arranged  to  remove  tlie 
Duke  of  York’s  School,  Chelsea,  and  it  was  agreed  to  continue  to 
make  efforts  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  site.  A  grant  of  apparatus  was  made  for  a  gymnasium 
at  South  Bromley.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  likely  to  give  up  its  fine  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  see  whether  they  could  be  continued  under  some 
other  management.  It  was  mentioned  that  Clifford’s  Inn,  E.C., 
was  advertised  for  sale  on  May  14,  and  it  was  resolved'to.  find  out 
Avhether  the  garden  which  forms  part  of  the  site  could  be  pre¬ 
served. 


Yccc'as  are  subjects  that  ornament  all  gardens  wherever  one 
may  find  them,  tor  it  almost  seems  as  tliough  no  place  is  unsuitable 
for  their  growth,  or  their  characters.  That  they  impart  a  sense 
of  tropical  appearance  has  often  been  remarked,  and  they  are 
classic  plants,  meet  for  Italian  gardens  where  vases  and  statuary 
are  abundant.  And  though  so  artistically  satisfactory,  theu' 
cultural  requirements  are  exceedingly  simple,  while  the  plants 
themselves  are  perfectly  hardy  y ‘indeed,  to  see  them  covered 
with  snow  or  shimmering  with  hoar-frost  crystals,  is  only  another 
phase  of  their  everlasting  beauty.  Then,  again,  when  in  flower, 
what  dignity  is  theirs !  and  the  paniculate  inflorescence,  uprising 
many  feet,  is  a  perfect  symbol  of  voluptuous  effulgency  and  token 
of  fruitfulneas.  They  would  lead  one  on  to  ruminate  of  “  lessons 
from  the  rippling  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,”  and  the  good  that 
lies  in  everything;  but  there  are  many  things  continually 
betokening  the  mortal  to  mundane  actions,  and  which  sever  both 
similes  and  sermons.  The  illustration  is  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Ed. 
Owen  Greening,  editor  of  “  One  and  All  Gardening  for  1903  ” 
(2d.),  whicli  little  book  we  reviewed  shortly  ago. 


Yucca  acutifolia. 


(See  page  323.) 

According  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hogg  in  his  “  Fruit  Manual,” 
this  is  a  very  old  variety ;  yet,  while  this  may  be  so,  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  the  variety  is  so  very  rarely  met  with. 
Inquiries  made  among  many  fruit  growers  have  failed  to  elicit 
any  knowledge  of  its  cultivation,  and  in  no  fruit  catalogue  that 
has  come  into  my  hands  does  it  appear  in  the  extended  lists  of 
culinary  varieties.  Some  might  be  inclined  to  say  that  a  variety 
that  has  lain  so  long  unrecognised  can  have  none,  or  but  little, 
merit  to  recommend  it.  Such  a  thought,  however,  vanishes 
wdien  full  grown  fruits  are  view'ed  by  the  practical  or  the  unskilled 
grower,  for  its  size  and  distinct  shape  is  sure  to  arrest  immediate 
attention,  if  not  an  admiration,  because  of  these  striking  cha¬ 
racteristics.  I  was  so  much  impressed  myself  with  the  size  and 
di.stinctness  of  the  crop  of  the  one  tree  I  found  here,  that  I  at 
once  resolved  to  increase  the  numbers  by  gi’afting,  which  I  did, 
and  many  have  been  the  inquiries  for  grafts  from  an  inspection 
of  the  fruit  in  a.  growing  or  gathered  state.  Even  Mr.  Bunyard, 
such  a  connoisseur  of  good  Apples,  fell  a  victim  to  the  alluring 
attraction  of  a  dish  staged  at  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show  a  few 
years  since. 

On  a  free  stock  it  is  very  vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  when  so 
vigorous  there  is  always  a  tendency  towards  paucity  of  crop. 
On  the  Paradise  stock  I  fully  expect  that  both  size  and  extent  of 
fruit  and  crop  would  be  a  marked  attribute  of  this  variety. 
Dr.  Hogg  gave  its  season  as  September  and  October;  it  will 
keep  soundly  some  time  later  than  this,  though  October  and 
November  may,  under  ordinary  circum.stanoes,  be  said  to  be  its 
perfect  season.  The  “  Fruit  Manual  ”  description  says  ; 

“  Rambour  Fi?anc. — Fruit  very  large,  4in  broad  and  3in  high, 
roundish  and  flattened,  with  five  ribs  on  the  sides  which  extends 
to  the  eye,  forming  prominent  ridges  round  the  apex.  Skin, 
yellow,  marbled  with  thin  pale  russet  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
streaked  and  mottled  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowq 
firm,  and  of  a  leathery  texture,  brisk  and  sugary,  with  a  high 
flavour.  An  old  French  Apple  mentioned  by  Rea  as  far  back 
as  16(35.” 

The  original  tree  in  these  gardens  is  of  large  size,  growm  as  a 
natural  bush  or  small  standarcl,  and  must  have  occupied  its 
position  many  years,  probably  iifty ;  but  there  is  no  record  to 
prove  its  origin  or  date  of  planting.  It  is  of  healthy  growth, 
quite  free  from  every  suspicion  of  canker,  and  though  not  a 
heavy  bearer,  it  is  rarely  wdthout  a  crop  of  medium  extent. — 
W.  Strugnell,  Rood  Ashton. 


Exhibition  Schedules. 


The  third  exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will 
take  place  at  Prince’s  Hall,  Earl’s  Court,  London,  S.W.,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  15  and  16,  1903.  Altogether 
there  are  thirty-six  classes,  the  firet  being  a  ”  Special  Classifica¬ 
tion  Class  ”  (see  schedule)  for  nineteen  varieties.  The  lion, 
secretary  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth, 
S.W.  *  *  The  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  have  arranged 
their  exliibition  for  July  23  and  two  following  days.  There  are 
sixty-nine  classes  in  three  divi.sions,  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  being  represented.  Special  prizes  by  trade  firms 
are  offered.  In  class  35,  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit  the  first  prize 
is  £5 ;  class  18,  first  £3,  for  eighteen  bunches  of  herbaceous 
flowers  ;  and  £6  for  a  collection  of  Roses  in  class  10 ;  there  being 
other  good  awards;  and  class  1.  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  affords  £23  in  four  prizes,  £10  and  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
being  the  first.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Reid,  Cathedral 
Buildings,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle.  *  *  The  Abbey  Park 
Floral  Fete  at  Leicester  is  one  of  the  groat  exhibitions  of  the 
year.  It  is  now  arranged  for  August  4  and  5,  and  schedules  are 
obtainable  from  Mr.  John  Burn,  Superintendent  of  Abbey  Park, 
Leicester.  There  are  a  large  number  of  special  prizes  offered  by 
nur.serymen,  and,  in  addition,  class  1  of  the  schedule  offers  £20 
as  a  first  for  a  group  of  plants  on  160  square  feet  space.  The 
prizes  in  all  the  leading  classes,  however,  are  very  good,  for 
Leicester,  like  Shrewsbury  and  some  other  places,  has  a  fame  in 
this  direction.  There  are  seven  divisions  and  137  classes.  *  * 

The  fifteenth  annual  flower  show  of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  take  place  on  July  22  and  23.  There  are 
148  classes,  in  five  divisions,  embracing  every  section  of  garden 
produce,  with  decorative  classes  and  others  for  wild  flowers  ;  the 
Glamorgan  Bee-keepers’  Association  also  hold  their  exhibition  in 
conjunction.  £6  is  given  as  first  for  four  plants  in  class  1,  and 
there  are  numerous  good  in-izes.  The  secretary  i.s  Mr.  Harr\ 
Gillett,  66,  Woodville  Road,  Cardiff.  *  *  The  Rugby  and 

District  Chrysanthemum,  Fruit,  and  Floricultural  Society’s  Show 
takes  place  'on  November  11  and  12.  Schedules  are  obtainable 
from  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  8,  Barby  Road,  Rugby. 
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Horticultural  Trainiug  Schools  iu  Great  Britain. 


The  followin<i:  list  is  not  quite  complete,  but  it  comprises  the 
chief  places  where  horticulture  is  systematically  taught  to 
students : — 

East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculttjbe  was  founded  in 
1901,  and  took  over  the  work  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Rural 
Economy,  established  in  1894,  and  which  ceased  in  1901  to  exi.st. 
The  counties  associated  with  the  Edinburgh  College  are  Berwick, 
Clackmannan,  East  Lothian,  Fife,  Forfar,  Kinross,  Midlothian, 
Peebles,  Perth,  Roxburgb  Selkirk,  West  Lothian,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  City.  The  horticultural  instructor  is  Mr.  William  Wil¬ 
liamson.  The  address  of  the  college  is  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Essex  County  Council  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelms¬ 
ford. — This  school  was  .started  eight  years  ago,  to  run  in  three 
courses  of  three  weeks  each,  and  one  of  four  weeks,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  four  seasons. 

Holmes  Chapel  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  School, 
Cheshire. — The  school  is  a  commodious  building,  situated  in  a 


healthy,  agreeable,  and  commanding  position,  about  ten  minute.s’ 
walk  from  Holmes  Chapel  Station.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  com¬ 
pact  farm  of  about  100  acres,  of  a  rich  loam,  upon  a  subsoil  of 
sand  and  clay.  The  school  is  cajiable^  of  accommodating  sixty 
students,  with  the  requisite  staff.  A  new  schoolroom,  laboratory, 
lecture  room,  and  workshop  have  been  built,  and  the  whole  made 
replete  with  the  apparatus  and  nece.s.sary  conveniences  and  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  large  technical  establishment.  Adjoining  the  .school 
are  extensive  gardens^  covering  seven  acres,  with  greenhouses, 
frames,  &c.,  and  a  con.siderable  portion  specially  devoted  to  fruit 
culture.  There  is  a  full  teaching  staff,  and  the  principal  is  Mr. 
William  Angus,  B.Sc.  (Aberdeen).  It  lately  received  its  first 
Government  grant — a  sum  of  £200. 

Horticultural  College,  Swanlea^,  Kent. — This  is'  now 
devoted  to  girls  and  women  entirely.  It  was  founded  about 
1888.  We  have  frequently  referred  to  it,  and  described  its  well- 
situated  gardens  and  grounds. 

“Lady  Warwick”  Hostel,  Reading. — This,  like  Swanley,  is 
for  women  gardeners,  and  we  have  furnished  ample  notices  in  the 
past. 

Reading  College. — Reading  is  exceedingly  well  situated  for 
having  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  school  and  experimental 
garden.  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson  was  lately  appointed  to  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  garden,  and  students  are  taught  under  him. 

Royal  Botanic  Society’s  School  of  Gardening,  Regent’s 
Park,  London. — The  horticultural  school  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  gardens  for  five  years.  They  have  endeavoured  tO'  teach  the 
artistic  and  educational  value  of  horticulture,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  take  up  the  commercial  side.  They  began  with  nine 
students  and  now  have  thirty-five,  including  several  ladies.  About 
£2,000  has  been  spent  on  the  school,  towards  which  tlie  Technical 
Education  Bbard  had  contributed  £850.  Positions  have  been 
easily  found  for  all  the  .students,  a.s  many  of  the  Fellow, s  of  the 
society  have  large  gardens.  Eventually  a  conservatory  will  be 
attached  to  the  botanical  and  horticultural  laboratory,  which 
was  opened  but  a,  week  ago.  A  ladies’  health  class  is  being  formed 
to  give  ladies  the  opportunity  of  practical  gardening.  The  head 
gardener  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawes. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Experimental  Gardens, 
Chiswick. — A  number  of  studentships  are  maintainedi  by  the 
R.H.S.,  and  a  good  general  knowledge  of  practical  gardening  is 
imparted  under  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the 
students  also  having  the  advantage  of  attending  the  fortnightly 
meetings  and  other  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  and  they  are 
within  walking  distance  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew. 

School  of  Gardening  for  Women,  Shield’s  Park  Nursera', 
Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh.  — This  school  was  founded  by  Miss 
Barker  and  Miss  Morrison  two  years  ago,  both  of  whom  have 
graduated  at  Swanley,  and  the  school  is  run  much  on  the  same 
lines. 

The  Women’s  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  of  which  the  hon.  secretary  is  Miss  T.  W.  Powell, 
West  Mount,  Guildford,  gives  advice  as  to  training  and  disposal 
of  garden  produce. 

West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. — Horti¬ 
culture,  we  believe,  is  taught  here,  as  at  the  Edinburgh  school, 
but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  its  inner  working. 

The  Wa"e  College,  Kent,  is  almost  purely  agricultural. 


we 


Thereis  aladie.s’  horticultural  school  at  Springhall.  Sawbridg 
worth,  Herts,  training  being  given  by  Mrs.  Dutton,  and  u 
believe  there  is  another  school  in  Devomshire. 

The  Women’s  London  Gardening  Association,  G2.  Lower 
Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  gives  course.s  of  training  to  women  wlm  wish 
to  become  jobbing  gardeners,  or  who  desire  to  keep  their  on  n 
gardens. 

- <«♦■>  — 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain.* 

in  Insight  to  Bothydom. 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  find  that  there  is  at  lea.st  one  jwrson 
in  the  world  or  horticulture  who  is  enabled  to  see  bothy  hf& 

I  have  seen  it,  and  finds  it,  just  as  I  hav'e  found  it,  a  fitting 
medium  for  leading  the  weak  and  wavering  on  tlie  downw^d 
path.  “  B.  U.”  is  to  be  admired  for  his  strong  character.  He 
has  evidently  escaped  the  wily  meshes  which  the  average  bothy 
hand  spreads  around  his  newly-arrived  victim.  He  cmne,  he  .saw, 
and  has  conquered.  But  how  many  come,  see,  and  to  be  con¬ 
quered.  I  am  afraid  the  majority  are  in  that  cat  ego 
everything  points  to  prove  that  it  is  so.  A  young  man  s  worth 
can  be  easily  inferred  from  two  very  important  things,  namely, 
the  class  of  associates  he  selects  and  the  literature  he  reads,  ihe 
chief  and  the  morally  culpable  “  paterfamilias  to  the  young  bot  y 
lad,  as  a  rule,  cares  not  a  straw  wdiat  the  .standard  of  virtue  in  his 
proteges  is  as  long  as  they  perform  a  certain  .set  of  duties  bo 
far,  they  are  related  to  each  other  much  after  the  fashion  of  t  e 
South  American  planter  and  his  dusky  bondsman  before  the 
glorious  dawn  of  emancipation.  To  care  for  the  culture  of  the 
nobler  qualities  of  their  assistants  would  be  detracting  from  their 
dignity — a  dignity,  forsooth,  which  few  of  them  indeed  possess. 
Many  of  them,  however,  exhibit  an  extraordinary  talent  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  species  of  ignorance  which  they  too  often  mis¬ 
take  for  knowledge.  Doubtless  this  weakness  is  largely  due  to 
the  early  influences  of  the  rude  life  of  the  bothy,  especially  v hen 
little  moral  force  was  utilised  to  combat  thein.  B.  L^.  .s  closing 
remarks  are  full  of  wise  coun.sel.  He  .should  think  twice  about 
the  matter,  he  that  is  about  to  enter  into  the  inglorious  life  of 
bothydom.  This  is  the  black  spot  of  gardening,  and  must  sooner 
or  later  be  removed. — Grades. 

After  reading  the  letter  by  ‘  B.  U.”  in  the  “Young  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Domain,”  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  my  expe¬ 
rience  of  bothy  life.  I  have  had  several  years  in  bothies— where 
there  have  been  as  many  as  eleven  of  us — and  I  have  never  met 
with  the  treatment  mentioned  by  “  B.  I  .,”  and  neither  have  I 
seen  any  of  the  younger  ones  treated  so.  I  have  always  mund 
my  felloiv  workmates  to  be  sociable  and  ready  to  do  another  a 
good  turn,  so  that  to  me  it  comes  as  a  great  surprise  to  hear  of 
such  things  being  done,  and. I  would  like  to  aisk  where  the  gar 
dener  was,  to  allow  such  things  to  Cccur?  One  other  question  1 
would  ask.  Does  “  B.  U.”  think  a  gardener  requires  no  recreation 
or  amusement  ?  If  so,  let  me  remind  him  of  the  old  saying,  ^ 
work  and  no  play,”  &c.  Perhaps  others  of  your  readers  a.s  well 
as  myself  would  like  to  know  the  extent  of  B.  U.  s  life  m 
bothy,  and  also  -what  is  the  position  that  he  now  ho  ds. 

A  Foreaian. 


Plant  and  Tree  Labels. 


There  is  no  greater  necessity  amongst  horticulturist.s  in  the 
resent  day  than  a  really  good,  cheap  and  permanent  labe  .  one 
lat  is  ready  printed,  or  embossed,  which  can  be  placed  on  a  ivose, 
•uit  tree,  plant,  or  .shrub  when  it  leaves  the  nursery,  and  reinain 
lere,  as  it  should,  for  many  years,  a  not  too  conspicuous  object, 
ut  easily  found  on  the  plant  when  required.  In  the  Idea 
ibel  we  find  these  requirements  fulfilled.  How  often,  to  the 
lagrin  of  the  amateur  gardener,  does  the  ordinary  nurseryman  s 
aper  label,  with  pencilled  name,  disappear,  perhaps  through 
eglect,  but  more  often  owing  to  the  weather,  and  the  na,me  of 
le  Rose  or  fruit  tree,  plant,  or  shrub  is  lort.  Mr.  C  liandler,  of 
le  Devon  Rosery  and  Fruit  Farm,  Ltd.,  Torquay,  has  sent  u.s 
lecimens  of  his  new  patent  “Ideal  ”  labels,  and  these  commend 
iieiiLselves  to  u.s  in  every  way.  A  picture  of  one  of  the  types 
;  civen  on  this  page.  These  labels  are  made  thinly  of  copper, 
nd  can  be  had  with  names  already  embos.sed  (nurserymen  can 
ave  the  names  of  their  firms  on  the  same  label),  or  plain-faced 
ibels  can  be  obtained,  upon  which  any  name  can  ea-sily  be  written 
ith  a  blunt-pointed  pencil  or  stick.  Our  illustration  show.s  one 
f  the  latter  type.  Wire  holders  for  use  in  borders  or  pot. s  can 
Iso  be  suppli^,  and  as  the  labels  cost  only  a  id.  to  Id.  apiece, 
is  highly  probable  that  they  will  find  a  very  ready  demajul. 

*  The  editor  invites  young  gardeners  who  are  readeis  to  contribute  to  the 
omain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  tlie  publication  of  their 
tters. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


VINES:  ExVRLY  FORCED. — Early  Grapes  are  readily  had 
where  there  are  proper  .structures  for  fruiting  the  canes,  and 
these  are  stout  and  well  matured  in  wood  and  buds.  Though 
good  results  attend  forcing  Vines  in  pots,  better  crops  are  had 
by  planting  the  young  canes,  preferably  “  cut-backs,”  out  in  beds, 
with  hot  water  pipes  in  a  chamber,  as  in  growing  Cucumbers  or 
Melons.  If  the  beds  are  3ft  or  4ft  wide  they  answer  admirably 
when  drained,  and  about  loin  depth  of  soil  is  provided,  they 
being  planted  about  2ft  Gin  distance  apart.  Train  the  canes  near 
the  gla.ss,  just  keeping  their  principal  leaves  clear  of  it,  then  the 
wood  will  be  short  jointed  and  thoroughly  .solidified.  Pinch  the 
laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  to  one  of  sub.sequent  growth.  The 
principal  leaves  must  on  no  account  be  prejudiced  by  laterals. 
Stop  the  canes  at  Gft  to  8ft  of  growth,  and  if  disposed  to  push 
laterals  strongly  at  the  joints  immediately  below  the  stopping, 
pinch  them  closely,  allowing  th?  laterals  lower  down  to  extend  a 
little,  so  as  to  appropriate  the  surplus  sap,  and  cause  that  part 
of  the  cane  to  thicken  equally  with  the  upper  portion. 

GRAPES  RIPENING. — The  berries  swell  considerably  after 
colouring  conmiences,  and  to  secure  the  full  swelling  of  the  fruit 
a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  maintained.  Afford 
a  thorough  supply  of  water  or  liquid  manure  to  the  roots,  as 
early  Grapes  severely  tax  the  energies  of  the  Vines,  and  though 
aiming  high,  iDerfection  of  colour  is  not  always  attained.  A 
liberal  and  con.stant  supply  of  warm  air  greatly  favours  the 
ripening  proce.ss.  especially  if  combined  with  a  comparatively  low 
night  temperature,  say  GOdeg  to  Godeg,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day 
from  fire  heat,  and  80deg  to  8odeg  or  OOdeg  from  solar  influences. 
Red  si>ider  is  almost  inseparable  from  forced  Vines.  Sponging 
the  leaves  of  the  Vines  with  a  solution  of  softsoap,  not  more 
than  2oz  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  loz  sulphide  of  potassium  to 
three  gallons  of  water,  is  a  safe  but  tedious  method  of  freeing 
the  Vine  foliage  from  red  spider.  In  supplying  liquid  manure  at 
the  commencement  of  colouring,  afford  it  early  in  the  day,  so 
that  superfluous  moisture  may  pass  off  before  closing  time.  When 
the  Grapes  are  fully  ripe  only  afford  sufficient  heat  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  GOdeg,  maintaining  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  If  the  weather 
prove  bright,  a  light  shading,  as  a  double  thickness  of  herring  or 
.single  pilchard  netting  over  the  roof  lights  will  assist  Black 
Hamburghs  in  retaining  colour. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — Early  and  close  attention  should 
be  given  to  thinning  the  bunches  and  berries,  as  each  surplus 
bunch  or  berry  takes  from  the  ultimate  size  and  finish  of  those 
left  for  the  crop.  Likewise,  in  disbudding  and  stopping,  every 
needless  growth  is  only  .so  much  wasted  energy.  A  margin  mu.st 
be  left  for  extension  at  stopping,  so  as  to  prevent  ultimate  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  this  will  insure  steady  supplies  of  nourishment,  which 
means  root  action  proportionate  to  the  foliage  to  digest  it. 
Afford  proper  supplies  of  water,  and  feed  with  liquid  manure  or 
top-dressings  of  fertili.ser  worked  into  the  soil. 

YOUNG  VINES. — Those  allowed  to  break  naturally,  and 
as.sisted  with  a  little  fire  heat  when  the  buds-  have  grown  about 
half  an  inch,  make  rapid  progress,  but  they  need  not  have  a 
higher  temperature  than  SOdeg  to  Sodeg  at  night  and  GOdeg  to 
C.jdeg  by  day  after  the  leaves  appear,  relying  mainly  on  sun  heat, 
with  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  on  cold  days.  Remove  all  buds 
except  one  at  each  break,  retaining  the  strongest,  and  leave  the 
shoots  about  18in  apart  on  both  sides  of  the  cane.  Crop  per¬ 
manent  Vines  lightly  in  the  first  year  of  bearing,  but  super¬ 
numeraries  may  carry  full  crops. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

PLANTING  POTATOES. — Complete  the  planting  of  the 
main  crop  of  Potatoes,  also  early  varieties  which  hav-e  been 
sprouted  may  be  placed  in  the  ground  when  the  soil  is  friable  arrd 
clrj’.  Deeply  worked  and  well  pulverised  ground  is  a  great  gain 
to  the  .success  of  the  crops.  Tubers  which  have  not  purposely 
been  set  to  .sprout  before  planting  may  yet  have  the  buds  .start¬ 
ing.  Discard,  however,  any  tubers  which  are  producing 
■elongated  sprouts.  All  tubers  should  hav-e  been  laid  out  thinly 
to  prev-ent  this.  Crowded,  small,  and  weak  sprouts  may  be 
rubbed  out.  Give  ample  room  between  the  rows  according  to  the 
variety. 

CELERY. — Seedling  Celery  plants  having  become  sturdy  by 
standing  in  a  light  and  airy  position,  ought  now  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  thinly  on  a  bed  of  good  soil  in  a  frame'.  Place  a  layer 
of  manure  down  first,  making  firm,  and  on  this  a  few  inches  of 


good  soil.  A  spent  hotbed  is  a  suitable  position.  For  a  few  days 
after  pricking  out  keep  the  plants  close  and  shaded,  but  as  soon 
as  progre'ss  in  growth  is  v-isible,  afford  air  daily. 

TURNIPS. — A  liberal  sowing  of  Turnips  may  be  made  in 
shallow  drills  a  foot  apart  on  rich  gi'ound.  A  slight  dusting  of 
superphosphate  in  the  drills  will  materially  assist  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  seedlings.  Early  Snowball  is  an  excellent  variety 
to  grow. 

PLANTING  CAULIFLOWERS. —The  riohe.st  and  best  pre¬ 
pared  ground  po.ssible  may  be  selected  for  this  crop,  the  plants 
having  been  raised  early  fi'om  seed.  Pricked  out  in  boxes  or  a 
frame  to  strengthen,  they  are  now  ready  to  plant  finally.  Lift 
with  moist  balls  of  roots  and  soil,  and  afford  water  and  liquid 
manure  in  dry  weather.  A  distance  of  loin  to  18in  may  be  giv-en 
in  the  rows,  which  should  be  2ft  asunder. 

WINTER  GREENS. — The  majority  of  these  may  be  sown 
now,  including  Broccoli,  Sav-oys,  Kale,  autumn  Cabbage,  and 
Cauliflowers.  Sow  one  or  two  didlls  of  each,  or  distribute  thinly 
broadcast.  The  seed  beds  must  be  protected  from  birds,  using 
small  mesh  wire  or  tanned  fish  netting.  When  the  .seedlings  are 
well  up,  protection  may  be  dispensed  with. 

TOMATOES. — Plants  should  be  grown  on  strongly  in  4jin 
pots,  from  which  they  may  be  transferred  readily  to  their  fruit¬ 
ing  positions.  Young  seedlings  at  their  first  potting  should  be 
sunk  low,  burying  their  stems  to  the  seed  leaves.  For  outdoor 
culture  grow  in  the  later  stages  in  cold  frames,  exposing  freely 
on  favourable  occasions.  In  a  warm  house  plant  out  a  batch  of 
plants  near  the  glass  in  a  narrow  border  on  a  bench  or  stage. 
Pots  lOin  or  llin  in  diameter  may  be  employed  if  more  con¬ 
venient.  They  should  be  only  half  filled  with  soil,  to  allow  of 
top-dressing  later  on.  Early  Tomatoes  now  in  flower  must 
receive  daily  attention  in  watering,  fertilising  the  blooms,  dis¬ 
budding  growths,  training,  top-dressing.  A  buoyant  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained  with  gentle  heat,  affording  also  judicious 
v-entilation. — East  Kent. 

- - 

Anemone  (Hepatica)  angulosa  and  its  Varieties. 

The  fine  Tran.sylvanian  Anemone  angulosa,  more  fi-equently 
known  as  Hepatica  angulo.sa,  is  a  general  favourite  with  admirers 
of  spring  flowers,  though  in  some  places  it  is  not  such  a  free 
bloomer  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
there  are  two  v-arieties  of  the  blue,  or  typical  colour  form.  One 
of  these  blooms  much  better  than  the  other,  which  is  very  shy 
of  flowering,  and  is,  in  fact,  almo.st  useless.  The  poor  one  has 
a  different  habit,  as  it  sends  out  running  growths,  while  the  other 
increases  far  more  slowly,  and  in  the  ordinaiy  fashion  of  the 
Hepatica.s.  Both  have  large  light  blue  flowers.  There  are  two 
or  three  selected  forms  or  seedlings  with  darker  flowers,  and  one 
with  larger  blooms,  called  major.  Recently  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  rose  and  a  white  variety,  probably  col¬ 
lected  in  the  native  habitats  of  A.  angulosa.  The  latest  variety 
is  A.  a.  lilacina  grandis,  which  is,  I  am  told,  a  fine  variety. 
These  are  both  good  and  fairly  free  bloomers,  and  have  the  habit 
of  growth  of  the  free  flowering  blue  one.  By  the  way,  it  is 
rather  curious  that  one  finds  that  a  variety  of  the  favourite 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  with  a  htibit  of  sending  out  runners,  has  the 
same  defect  as  the  Hepatica,  which  multiplies  in  the  same 
manner. — S.  Arnott. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

o 

1903. 

Jl 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

.5 

‘3 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

u  - 

Q  00 

"S  -Z*  ® 

S  oS 

?  2 
s  ©cs 

rt 

March, 
and  April. 

U 

Q 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

49 

CO 

.d 

5 

49 

09 

o 

& 

o 

Jag 

<0  ® 
bi 

Sunday  ...29 

W.S.W. 

deg. 

4S'9 

• 

deg. 

44-1 

deg. 

55-3 

deg. 

402 

Ins. 

017 

deg. 

47-6 

deg. 
47  9 

deg. 

47'0 

deg. 

32-5 

Monday  ...30 

W.S.W. 

49-2 

44  2 

52-1 

44-2 

0-06 

47-9 

47-8 

471 

39-0 

Tuesday  ...31 

N.W. 

49-9 

45-3 

53-1 

42  0 

_ 

47-2 

47*7 

47  2 

35-2 

Wed’sday  1 

W.S.W. 

44-9 

42-4 

51-6 

37-0 

0-15 

46-8 

47-5 

47-2 

34-3 

Thursday  2 

N.W. 

43-4 

39-9 

50-1 

42-5 

— 

47  2 

47-3 

47-2 

39-2 

Friday  ...  3 

N.W. 

42-8 

39-5 

53-4 

32-2 

0  08 

45-8 

47-2 

47-3 

19  6 

Saturday  4 

W.S.W. 

49-8 

47-9 

56'4 

43'0 

0-09 

47-3 

470 

47-2 

44-0 

Means  ... 

• 

47-0 

43-5 

53T 

40-2 

Total. 

0'55 

47  1 

47-3 

472 

33  4 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  mostly  dull,  with  cold 
strong  winds  and  rain  on  five  days. 
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*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  ^vrite  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

INSECT  TO  NAME  (F.  G.  W.) — A  specimen  of  Ditiscus  mar- 
ginalis,  the  great  water  beetle. 

BOOKS  (F.  M.). — Mr.  Barron’s  work  on  Vine  culture  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  this  office,  price  os.  3d.  post  free. 

BROWN’S  “  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY  ”  (R.  L.).— We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  work,  and  its  matter  is  most 
likely  not  up  to  date.  A  good  book  for  your  use  would  be  “Botany,” 
price  2s.  6d.  from  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London.  The  author  is  Mr.  R.  S.  Wishart,  M.A.,  and  the 
book  forms  one  of  the  self-educator  serie.s,  specially  intended  for 
self-taught  students. 

GINSENG  (I.  J .). — This  is  the  common  name  given  to  thci 
dried  roots  of  Panax  quinquefolia,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  North  America  as  a  com¬ 
mercial.  commodity.  The  roots  contain  tonic  and  alterative 
principles.  Till  M’ithin  a  few  years,  the  natural  supply  of  wild 
roots  was  equal  to  the  demand.  This  is  a^  South  American  plant. 

CANNAS  (E.  E.). — Tubers  for  early  bedding  purposes  shouldl 
now  be  growing  in  frames.  Having  started  them  above  a  pre¬ 
pared  hotbed  in  ordinary  single  and  double^light  frames,  they 
should  be  well  into  leaf,  and  on  all  mild  days  the  lights  can  be 
taken  completely  off.  Replace,  these  at  night.  For  ordinary 
bedding,  tubers  may  be  secured  by  the  end  of  April,  and,  if 
just  started,  they  will  soon  develop  to  a  useful  .size. 

SOWHNG  SEEDS— MULCHING  (T.).— We  prefer  sowing  in 
drills,  whether  seedlings  are  raised  in  frame  or  the  open  ground, 
for  transplanting.  The  di.stance  of  the  drills  from  each  other  is 
determined  by  the  size  or  “  spread  ”  of  the  plants  when  they  arc 
ready  for  removal,  and  the  depth  of  the  small  channels  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  seeds.  Sow  thinly,  and  in  anj^  ca.se  if  the  seed¬ 
lings  come  up  thickly  thin  them  quickly  ;  crowding  plants  in  their 
early  stages  has  imiiied  countless  thousands.  Fresh  horse  drop- 
ping.s  applied  as  a  mulch  to  Roses  and  shrubs  outdoors  are  not 
injurions,  and  mav,  indeed,  be  very  beneficial. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  ONIONS  (J.  W.).— If  you  were  to 
point  in  some  steamed  bone  flour  at  the  rate  of  about  3oz  to  each 
square  yard  now,  and  when  the  plants  are  fairly  growing  top- 
dress  with  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  about  loz  to  the  .square 
yard,  it  would  be  better  than  mixing  nitrate'  of  soda,  with  the 
soil.  You  can,  of  course,  apply  it  in  solution  at  the  .strength  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  wuter  if  the,  soil 
is  not  otherwise  quite  wet  enough  by  heavy  rains.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  remember  that  nitrate  of  soda,  lowers  the 
temperature  of  water,  and  making  the  soil  cold  is  not  the  most 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  crops.  The  remedj",  or  preventive, 
is  obviousi — a  little  warm  water.  A  mixture  of  leaf  soil  and  wood 
ashes  placed  round  the  roots  when  planting  would  be  helpful. 
The  .soil  .should  be  firm  for  bulbing,  and  mulched  in  hot  weather. 
No  one  can  tell  you  “  how  often  ”  to  give  liquid  manure,  as  action 
in  this  respect  must  be  guided  by  the  .state  of  the  soil. 

PRUNING  OF  ROSES,  MARECHAL  NIEL  AND  OTHERS, 
UNDER  GLASS  (Roses). — We  do  not  know  of  a  book  specially 
treating  of  these  subjects,  and  they  would  not  be  of  much  service 
without  illuistrations,  of  which  “  Pictorial  Practical  Ro.se  Grow¬ 
ing,”  with  100  illustrations.  Is.,  by  Walter  P.  Wright,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  London,  is  one  of  the  best. 
In  pruning  Marechal  Nicl  and  other  strong  growing  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  Roses  that  bloom  most  freely  and  produce  the  first 
blooms  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  summer,  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  out  the  old  wood  after  flowering  and  train  up  young  growths 
from  the  base,  keeping  well  up  to  the  glass  without  the  foliage 
touching  and  allowing  space  between  the  growth.^,  .say  a  foot,  so 
that  the  foliage  and  wood  is  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
Growths  of  several  feet  are  thus  secured,  and  the  only  pruning 
necessary  is  .shorten  the  shoots  to  well  ripened  wood.  The  strong 
shoots  will  give  bloom  from  about  every  eye,  and  when  flowering 
is  over  cut  the  flowered  branches  away,  encourage  other  growths 
from  their  bases  to  succeed  them  in  flowering  the  following 
season. 

COMMUNICATIONS  REC’EIVED.— Editor  of  “  Flora  and 
Sylva,”  W.  G.,  J.  J.  Willis  (will  attend),  E.  D.  S.,  G.  H.  H., 
J.  W.  Bently,  “  Hybla  ”  (yes,  shortly),  G.  S.,  A.  C..  E.  E.  Rye 
(will  let  jmu  know  shortly),  A.  S.,  Rugby,  S.  H.,  J.  B.  .S.,  N.  N., 


L.  O.  T.,  A.  Clark,  S.  M.,  P.  W.,  J.  B.  B..  1).  S.  F.,  Alex. 
Wallace,  W.  Marriott,  J.  Folkard,  R.  D.,  H.  D.,  Charles  D., 
Bothyite,  W.  E.  Boyce,  Portable  Building  to.,  Fleetwood; 
G.  T.  C.,  Tonbridge;  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  with  thanks;  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  “  Gros  Maroc,”  W.  J.  Bush  and  Co.,  J.  Smith.  R.  A., 
W.  H.  Yates  (will  test  it!),  G.  A.,  N.  Russell. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (J,  J.). — Begonia  glaueopliylla.  (F.  T.). — 1,  Akebia 
quinata;  2.  Osmanthus  illicifolius  ;  3,  Clianthus  puniecus  ;  4,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  ai’boreuiu ;  5,  II.  Countess  of  Haddington ;  6,  Phillyrea 

latifolia.  (N.  F.). — 1,  Primus  triloba,;  2,  Primus  pseudo-Cerasus 
flore-pleno  ;  3,  P.  nanus  ;  4,  P.  persiea.  (Young  Gardener). — Pieris 
floribimda,  used  to  be  named  Andromeda.  (W.  Burt). — Sedum 
Sieboldi  variegatum  ;  2,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  3,  Anehusa  italica. 
(J.  S.  U.). — Holbolia  (Stauntoma)  latifolia.  (H.  O.  H.). — 1,  Dendro- 
bium  albo-sanguineum  ;  2,  Oneidiuin  liiridum  ;  8,  Dendrobiuni 

primulinuni. 

-  t  I - 


CoYent  Garden  Market.— April  8tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


Bananas . 

Grapes,  Alicantes 
,,  Colman  .. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

3  0to6  0 

Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb. 

12  0 

14  0 

Lemons,  Messina,  case 

10  0 

15  0 

Oranges,  case  . 

3  6 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s 

3  6 

4  0 

Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

2  0  to  3  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

1  6 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

2  0 

0  0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

0  6 

1  0 

punnets . 

0  0 

0  0 

Onions,  bushel  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

1  6 

0  0 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

1  0 

1  3 

Radishes,  doz . 

3  0 

4  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

1  6 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles. 

0  2 

0  0  1 

per  case  . 

1  3 

1  6 

Turnips,  bnch . 

1  0 

1  3  ' 

s.  d.  s.  d 
0  4  to  0  0 
10  0  15  0 
10  0  20  0 
3  6  5  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0  2to0  2^ 
0  8  0  9 


Batavia,  doz.... 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pot 

s.  d.  s.  d 

9  0tol2  0 

10  5  0 


1  6 

3  0 
2  0 

4  0 
0  9 

3  0 

4  0 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 
3  0 
6  0 
1  0 
0  0 

0  0 
0  2 


s.  d.  s. 

5  0tol2 
12  0  30 
18  0  36 
4  0  6 

18  0  30 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5 

Dracaena,  var. ,  doz.  ...  12  0  30 
,,  viridis,  doz. .  9  0  18 
Erica  melanthera,  doz.  24  0  30 
,,  Wilmoreana  ...  10  0  15 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18 

small. .100 .  10  0  16 


Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens  ... 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Primulas  . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

Snirieas.  5in.  pots 


5  0 

3  0 
8  0 

6  0 
15  0 
21  0 

24  0 
0  0 

4  0 
8  0 


0  0 
0  0 
9  0 
9  6 
30  0 
63  0 

30  0 
0  0 
6  0 
9  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 


Arums,  doz .  3 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  1 
Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  .  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1 

Cattleyas,  doz . 10 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0 
Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch .  2 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch .  2 

Eucharis,  doz .  3 

Freesia,  white,  doz. 

bnch .  2 

Gardenias,  doz .  2 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  8 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun.  ...^  1 

Lilium  Harris!  . ’  4 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs  9 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs .  7 

Myrtle,English,  bunch  0 


d.  s.  d 
0to4  0 
0  2  0 

0  0  0 
3  19 

0  12  0 
9  10 

9  16 

0  2  6 

0  2  6 
0  0  0 

0  3  0 

0  3  0 

0  9  0 

6  0  0 
0  6  0 
0  12  0 

0  8  0 
6  0  0 


Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellowy  doz.  bnchs. 
Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 
,,  Poeticus,  doz  bnchs 
.,  Grand  Primo  ., 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  w'hite, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

.,  Generals . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

Tulips,  pink,  doz. bnch. 
,,  wdiite,  ,, 

,,  yellowy  ,, 

,,  terracotta  ,, 

,,  .scarlet  ,, 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

,,  Marie  Louise... 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

3  0  to  4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

1  0 

1  6 

2  0 

0  0 

1  6 

2  0 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

0  0 

1  6 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

2  0 

2  6 

3  0 

0  0 

0  9 

1  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  0 

10  0 

6  0 

8  0 

8  0 

0  0 

4  0 

6  0 

2  0 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

TRADE  NOTES. 

We  are  asked  to  announce  that  the  name  and  title  of  the 
Devon  Ro-serv  firm  of  Torquay  will  henceforward  be  The  Devon 
Rosery  and  Fruit  Farm,  Limited. 
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Turnip  Growing:  Ridges  v.  the  Flat. 


Whether  the  extra  labour  and  expense  of  raising  ridges 
whereon  to  drill  root  crops  is  compensated  for  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  increase  in  the  returns,  is  an  old  bone  of  contention 
amongst  farmers,  and  one  which  will  probably,  never  be 
quite  settled.  That  there  are  advantages  derived  by  ridg¬ 
ing  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  or  such  a  great  number  of 
farmers  would  not  practise  the  system.  The  fact  that  in 
some  districts  ridging  is  almost  universal,  whilst  in  others 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  Turnip  crop  is  drilled  on  the 
flat,  points  strongly  in  favour  of  the  usefulness  of  both  on 
different  soils  and  under  different  conditions.  In  the  first 
place,  in  comparing  the  two  the  extra  expense  of  making 
and  splitting  the  ridges  is  the  first  point.  These  two  opera¬ 
tions  must  cost  7s.  per  acre.  Well,  the  Turnip  crop  is  not 
regarded  by  farmers  as  the  one  which  pays  the  rent,  and 
the  expense  of  its  growth  is  often  looked  upon  as  an  un¬ 
avoidable  evil.  Any  item,  therefore,  which  makes  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  on  the  Turnip  field  preparation  is  looked  at 
with  suspicion.  What  are  the  advantages  of  ridging  to  set 
against  this  7s.  per  acre  T 

Firstly,  it  forms  a  convenient  system  by  which  to  bury 
farmyard  manure.  The  manure  being  spread  between  the 
ridges  is  not  only  well  covered,  and  quite  out  of  the  way  of 
the  drill  coulters,  but  is  directly  under  the  plants,  and  so 
best  calculated  to  attract  the  young  tap  roots.  For  flat 
drilling  the  manure  may  have  been  ploughed  in  months 
before,  or  only  just  previous  to,  sowing.  In  the  former 
case  the  land  must  have  been  in  a  very  clean  condition,  for 
after  the  muck  has  been  ploughed  in  no  dragging  or  heavy 
harrowing  is  possible.  When  the  manure  has  been  ploughed 
in  recently,  and  has  not  had  time  to  become  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  the  harrows  which  must  precede  the  drill 
often  pull  up  sufficient  to  interfere  with  its  satisfactory 
working.  Another  advantage  is  the  extra  and  thorough 
moving  of  the  soil  which  takes  place.  The  land  is  left  in 
the  loosest  possible  condition,  and  one  which  is  most 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  root  crops.  Then,  again,  when 
horse  hoeing  begins  the  hoes  may  pass  much  nearer  to  the 
rows  of  little  Turnips  without  covering  them  when  they 
are  on  ridges,  for  the  soil  naturally  gravitates  away  from 
the  Turnips  and  into  the  furrows. 

Few  farmers  will  deny  that  the  ridging  system  produces 
the  heaviest  crops  ;  the  roots  are  much  larger  in  size,  but 
they  are  apt  to  stand  much  more  out  of  the  ground,  and 
therefore,  to  the  casual  observer,  make  a  better  show'.  The 
Swedes  grown  on  the  flat  bury  themselves  more  deeply,  or 
erhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  soil  is  not 
oed  away  from  them  so  much  as  from  ridged  Swedes.  At 
any  rate,  a  larger  portion  of  the  root  is  covered  with  soil, 
and  therefore  it  is  better  protected  from  severe  weather. 
This  advantage  in  favour  of  flat  drilling  has  great  w'eight 
with  many  growers. 

Turnips  and  Swedes  are  generally  sown  on  the  flat  on 
heavy  soils,  for  a  frost  mould  having  once  been  obtained  it 
would  be  madness  to  bury  it  and  bring  up  in  its  place  soil 
which  resembles  lumps  of  liver.  On  chalk  soils,  also,  flat 
drilling  is  largely  prevalent.  In  some  chalk  districts 
Swedes  are  very  little  grown,  yellows  being  grown  in  their 
place,  and  as  little  or  no  manure  is  used  either  for  them  or 
the  green  globes  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  root  crops, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  ridging.  Some  of  these 
soils,  although  thin  are  decidedly  sticky,  and  have  to  be 
treated  verv  much  as  strong  land  in  the  cultivation  of  roots. 

There  is  an  objection  to  ridges  which  does  not  appear 
until  after  the  crop  is  matured  and  ready  for  use.  Sheejo, 
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especially  very  fat  ones  and  ewes  in  lamb,  require  very 
close  attention  by  the  shepherd  when  they  are  folded  on 
land  which  has  been  ridged.  They  are  so  liable  to  get  on 
their  backs,  and  if  they  are  not  visited  betw'een  sunset  and 
sunrise  during  the  long  nights  about  Christmas  time  there 
may  frequently  be  dead  mutton  instead  of  live  sheep  in  the 
morning.  Few  people  waste  farmyard  manure  on  common 
Turnips,  for  very  fine  crops  may  be  grown,  and  are  every 
year  grown  with  artificials  alone  ;  therefore  these  Turnips 
may  be  drilled  on  the  flat  with  a  combined  manure  and 
Turnip  drill,  putting  seed  and  manure  on  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  This  is  very  convenient  when  there  is  much  hay  and 
clover  to  make  and  get  into  stack,  and  there  is  not  much 
time  before  the  Corn  harvest.  The  extra  labour  of  ridging 
can  then  be  well  dispensed  with.  But  on  all  free  working 
loams  and  sandy  soils  we  think  ridging,  even  for  common 
Turnips,  will  pay  an  increased  crop  if  the  farmer  can 
make  it  convenient  to  do  it.  At  any  rate,  we  know  scores 
of  shrewd  and  thrifty  men  who  ridge  for  all  their  Turnips, 
and  they  are  men  who  do  not  spend  a  penny  where  a  half¬ 
penny  will  do.  There  is  one  thing  about  ridging :  it  re¬ 
quires  to  be  well  done  or  the  rows  will  not  be  of  even 
width  ;  it  looks  very  ugly  to  have  wdde  rows  and  narrow 
ones,  but  we  often  see  it.  With  a  five-row  drill  on  the 
flat  it  is  possible,  and  even  fairly  easy,  to  get  a  very  regular 
width,  and  this  makes  horse-hoeing  easy  to  do,  even  when 
the  plants  are  small. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  has  been  wet  and  stormy,  and  farm  work  is  much 
delayed.  A  great  deal  of  seed  Barley  is  still  in  the  sacks  instead! 
of  under  the  soil,  and  w'e  begin  to  need  dry  weather  very  badly. 
W  e  want  to  plough  over  the  Mangold  land,  but  it  is  much  too  wet 
to  touch  at  present.  If  it  were  ploughed  now,  a  week’s  hot  sun¬ 
shine  would  make  bricks  of  it,  and  bricks  do  not  answer  as  a 
seedbed  for  Mangolds  or  any  other  plant. 

We  are  manuring  a  portion  of  a  field  for  immediate  sowing 
with  spring  Vetches.  The  manure,  ten  loads  per  acre,  will  ber 
ploughed  in,  and  the  seed  drilled  at  once  on  the  fresh  mould. 
Three  bushels  per  acre  will  be  put  on,  for  spring  Vetches  do  not 
branch  much,  and  require  to  be  thick  to  produce  a  good  mow. 
The  crop  should  be  ready  to  mow  for  the  cows  and  horses  during 
the  corn  harvest  if  it  is  an  early  one. 

Autumn  planted  Cabbage  have  grown  very  well  of  late,  and 
so  have  the  weeds,  amongst  which  thistles  are  making  a  braver 
show  than  usual.  This  is  often  the  case  after  a  late  harvest..  The 
horse  hoe  is  being  used  between  the  rows,  and  hand  hoes  will 
follow  immediately  to  complete  the  cleaning.  Cabbages  pay  well 
for  plenty  of  cultivation;  the  horse  hoe  must  keep  the  soil  well 
stirred  to  allow  air  to  reach  to  the  roots.  A  good  dressing  of 
soot,  say  4cwt  per  acre,  is  very  beneficial  to  Cabbages,  but  no 
manure,  natural  or  artificial,,  comes  amiss  to  them.  Preparation 
of  Turnip  soil  has  been  entirely  suspended  of  late.  Wise  farmers 
keep  their  horses  away  from  the  fallows  when  the  land  is  heavy 
with  moisture. 

We  never  saw  such  sheep  pastures  in  early  April  as  there  are 
now,  and  both  ewes  and  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  with 
very  little  expense  for  cake  or  corn.  Some  of  the  ewes  with 
singles  are  grazing  on  the  Swede  tops,  which  will  soon  be  in 
flower.  Tliey  do  not  graze  them  very  well,  and  the  ewes  and 
pairs  on  seeds  look  far  better  than  these  singles  do,  and  they, 
perhaps,  need  the  cake  more  than  the  pairs  do.  We  Irave  got  all 
the  lambs’  tails  docked,  and  all  the  older  he-lambs  castrated. 

A  few  fat  hoggs  begin  to  leave  the  Turnip  folds  to  be  W'ashed 
and  clipped  for  market.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  wool  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  but  never  were  there  so  many 
sheep  marketed  in  their  wool  as  there  have  been  this  March, 
that  is,  compared  with  other  years.  After  March  comes  in  the 
majority  of  sheep  in  the  markets  are  clipped.  This  year  very  few 
have  come  in  shorn. 

Cattle  are  practically  all  out  at  grass,  and  are  saving  both 
food  and  labour.  Calves  which  are  old  enough  should  be  weaned 
at  once,  so  that  the  cow's  may  be  persuaded  to  adopt  others  before 
the  flush  of  gras.s  milk,  which  this  year  promises  to  be  early.  It 
is  remarkable  that  for  a  month  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
frost. 

- - 


The  International  Agricultural  Conference. 

Sir  Tliomas  Elliott,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
has  left  London  for  Rome  in  order  to  be  present,  as  the  repre- 
j  sentative  of  the  Board,  at  the  International  Agricultural  Con- 
[  ference,  the  first  meeting  of  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  13th  inst. 
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arr’s  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance 


The  following  Mixtures  are  composed  of  PURE 

GRASS  SEEDS  only,  of  good  growth,  which  have 

been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  carefully  mixed. 

They  cannot  fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  seed  is  sold  by  weight,  which  is  the  only  correct  method  of 
estimating  quantity  needed  for  a  given  space. 

BARR’S  NEW  MIXTURE  OF  DWARF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  producing  an  Extra 
Fine  Smooth  Lawn.— A  special  mixture  of  the 
tiuest-leaved  and  dwarfest-growiug  perennial  Grasses, 
producing  AN  extra  fine  velvety  tqrf,  and  saving 
labour  in  not  requiring  frequent  mowing.  Per  lb.,  2/- ; 
per  101b.,  19/6;  per  2Ulb.,  38/-. 

BARR’S  “STANDARD  ”  MIXTURE  OF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  Garden  Lawns.  Golf 
Links,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.— This  mixture  is 
composed  principally  of  the  tine-leaved,  dwarf-growing 
Grasses,  all  the  seeds  being  highly  cleaned  and  of 
pure  and  genuine  quality.  Per  lb.,  1/6  ;  per  101b.,  14/- ; 
per  201b.,  28/-. 

BARR’S  “THAMES  EMBANKMENT”  MIX¬ 
TURE  OF  EVERGREEN  GRASSES  for 
Parks,  &c. — A  special  mixture,  which  has  been  found 
very  successful  in  many  public  and  private  parka  and 
squares  around  London,  and  throughout  the  country, 
perlb.,  1/3  ;  per  lOlb,,  12/- ;  per  201b.,  23/-. 

For  Hints  on  Making  and  the  Management  of  Lawns,  see 

BARR’S  LAWN  GRASS  CIRCULAR, 

free  on  application. 


BARR  &  SON^S. 

fl,  12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Nurseries ;  Ditton  Hill,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  from  the 
open  ground  and  in  pots. 

Priced  Descriptive  Circular  Post  Free,, 


DICKSONS  NURSERIES  CHESTER. 


WARE’S 

Hardy  Perennial 

CATALOGUE 

Fully  Describes  the  Best  and  Newest 

Herbaceous  and 

Alpine  Plants, 

Bamboos,  Hardy  Orchids,  Carnations,  and  other 
Florists’  Flowers. 

Choice  Hybrid  Water  Lilies, 

Roses  in  pots.  Hardy  Climbers,  Clematis,  American 
Fruits,  &c.  The  best  of  everything  for  the  garden  at 
moderate  prices. 

Only  Strong  Plants  True  to  Name  are  supplied. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE 


FELTHAM. 


CLIBRtNS^ 

Malmaison  Carnations. 


WE  have  on  hand  a  splendid  stock  of 
Malmaisons,  strong,  sturdy,  well 
established,  vigorous  plants,  in  5-inch  pots, 
just  throwing  up  for  bloom. 

We  offer  in  the  following  varieties,  18/* 
per  doz,  onr  selection  only. 

ALBION. — Dark  salmon,  dwarf  habit. 
CALYPSO.— Flesh,  salmon  centre,  .splashed  pink. 

HORACE  HUTCHINSON.  -Bright  scarlet; 
superb  variety. 

LADY  GRIMSTON.  — Pinkish  white,  marked 
bright  rose. 

LADY  ULRICA.— Bright  salmon  rose. 

LORD  WELBY.— Rich  dark  crimson  ;  very  fine. 
MRS.  DE  SATGE.  —  Bright  scarlet;  grand 
variety. 

MRS.  M.  R.  SMITH.— Bright  rose  pink  ;  very  fine. 
MRS.  TRELAWNEY.— Dark  salmon  ;  very  good. 
PRIME  MINISTER.  —  Bright  scarlet;  sweet 
scented. 

PRINCESS  MAY.  — Rich  deep  rose. 
PRINCESS  OF  WALES —Deep  pink;  highly 
scented. 

SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON.-Blush 

white  ;  a  well  known  variety. 

THE  CHURCHWARDEN. -Bright  crimson 
scarlet ;  very  tine. 

TRUMPETER— Dark  crimson  ;  sweet  scented. 

Full  description  of  above,  together  with  Li^t  of 
all  other  Choice  Carnations,  indoor  and  outeJoor, 
will  I  e  found  in  our  Carnation  Catalogue,  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 
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No.  1190.— VoL,  XLVI.,  Third  Sfkies 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralia.s,  Grevilleas, 
Oyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “Repeat  Orders.’’  These 
we  have  ha<l  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  60  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.H.S.  Gold_  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  Speciality  Collection  ;  Double, 
30  -  per  dozen  ;  Single,  2d  '-  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Begonia  Specialists,  Yeovil^Som. 


The  Tropical  Zone.* 

vHIS  zone  of  greatest  heat, 
^  although  having  extensive  areas 
with  a  very  dry  climate,  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  great  humidity 
the  wetter  regions  haviug  a 
yearly  rainfall,  varying  in  different 
parts,  of  80  to  160in.  In  the  dryer 
areas,  forests  are  thin,  or  confined  to 
river-sides,  or  absent,  and  the  Flora  is 
different  from  that  of  the  wetter  areas,  which 
are  for  the  most  part-  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Here  vegetation  attains  its  greatest 
luxuriance  and  grandeur.  Trees,  climbers, 
annuals,  grasses,  foliage,  and  flowers  are  all.  on 
the  largest  scale  and  in  enormous  variety,  the 
number  of  species  known  being  probably  about 
45,000,  including  all  found  up  to  5000  feet 
above  sea-level. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  resemblance 
and  difference  existing  between  two  Floras 
growing  under  similar  conditions  of  beat  and 
moisture,  those  of  Eastern  Tropical  America 
and  the  Malay  region  may  be  compared.  In 
general  aspect  the  vegetation  is  much  the  same 
.in  both  regions.  The  giant  trees  of  the  grand 
primeval  forest  grow  to  a  height  of  100  to  200ft, 
intermingled  with  smaller  kinds,  and  in  such 
variety  that  a  second  specimen  of  a  species  is 
often  not  to  be  found  near  its  fellow.  Many  of 
them  have  great  buttresses  radiating  from 
their  base,  giving  great  support  against  violent 
storms.  Climbing  up  over  and  interlacing 
among  them  from  tree  to  tree  are  many  kinds  of 
gigantic  woody  climbers,  which  often  descend 
like  ropes  in  a  tangle  of  loops  and  festoons,  only 
to  again  seek  the  sunlight  overhead.  Under¬ 
neath  is  a  dense  undergrowth  of  small  Palms, 
shrubs,  herbs,  and  small  climbers,  or  in  places 
the  shrubs  are  scanty  or  absent,  and  Ferns, 
Club  Mosses,  Aroids,  saprophytes,  and  plants 
like  Marantas  and  Amomums  prevail,  and  the 

[*  Continued  from"  Elementary  Notes  on  Plant  Dislributio 

page  290.] 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardoning 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address.  — 
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rocks  au  J  fallen  trunks  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  herbs; rooting 
creepers,  and  Ferns.  Aloft  on  the  trunks  and  branches  grow  a 
wealth  of  Ferns,  Orchids,  and  other  epiphytic  plants,  and  often 
parasites  as  well.  Many  of  these  have  flowers  of  great  beaut)', 
but  being  overhead  are  out  of  sight,  and  only  to  be  seen  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest,  along  river-sides,  in  clearings,  or  where  a 
giant  of  the  forest  has  been  laid  prostrate.  From  the  epiphytes 
and  Vines  long  air  roots  hang  down,  and  add  to  the  entanglement 
below.  A  few  of  the  trees,  such  as  the  Clusiasaud  some  of  the  Figs, 
have  an  interesting  but  murderous  career,  and  may  be  likened 
to  the  obnoxious  blackmailers  among  mankind.  They  do  not 
start  life  after  the  manner  of  other  trees  by  germinating  on  the 
ground,  and  then  struggle  up  to  the  light  as  best  they  may,  witli 
a  chance  of  being  starved  or  smothered  in  their  infancy  by  other 
competitors.  Oh  dear  no  I  They  know  better  than  to  take  such 
risks.  So  they  begin  life  as  epiphytes,  where  they  can  get  plenty 
of  light  to  start  with.  Their  fruit  is  eaten  by  birds,  and  seeds 
get  deposited  by  them  in  the  forks  of  a  tree,  or  axil  of  a  Palm 
leaf. 

A  seed  So  placed  germinates  and  develops  into  a  small  plant. 
Presently  one  of  its  air-roots  descends  along  the  trunk  of  its 
host  and  enters  the  ground,  more  air-roots  follow,  and  from  all 
are  produced  numerous  lateral  branches  or- rootlets,  which  clasp 
around  the  trunk  of  the  host,  fuse  together,  increase  in  size, 
and  finally  strangle  their  victim  in  their  deadly  embraces,  from 
.  which  there  is  no  escape.  So  the  tree  dies,  and  its  erstwhile 
epi[)hyte  is  established  in  its  place,  with  a  tall  trunk  formed  of 
the  fused  roots.  Mingled  with  all  the  above  in  suitable  places 
are  those  emblems  of  the  Tropics,  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns, 
besides  Grasses  and  Bamboos. 

In  contrasting  the  Floras  of  different  regions,  it  is  the  amount 
of  generic  difference  between  them  which  gives  a  distinctive 
feature  to  each,  for  there  are  often  present  numerous  genera 
which  are  common  to  many  very  distinct  Floras,  and  unless  they 
have  some  iieculiarity  of  habit  in  one  or  more  of  the  areas — such 
as  the  succul^pit  species  of  the  worldwide  distributed  genus 
Euphorbia  in  Africa  and  India — they  do  not  characterise  the 
Flora  of  any  particular  area  in  any  way.  Now,  in  the  two  areas 
at  present  under. consideration,  there  are  many  genera  present 
in  botli,  and  also  widely  distributed  in  all  the  warm  regions  of 
the  globe.  Some  of  the  more  familiar  of  these  are  Capparis, 
Erythrina,  Bauhinia,  Cassia,  Acacia,  Csesalpinia,  Indigofera, 
Crotalaria,  Phaseolus,  Begonia,  Hibiscus,  Eugenia,  Ixora, 
Ipomcea,  Aristolochia,  Solanum,  Piper,  Ficus,  Pilea,  Dalechampia, 
Vitis,  Phyllanthus,  Croton,  Vernonia,  Vanilla,  Commelina, 
Calanthe,  Loranthus,  and  many  others  ;  the  species  of  each 
genus  in  each  area  being,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  different. 
One  of  the  exceptions  that  may  be  mentioned  is  Ipomcea 
pes-caprse,  which  is  a  seashore  plant,  and  an  example  of  a 
species  whose  fruits  are  floated  to  distant  lands  by  oceanic 
currents,  which  explains  its  presence  in  all  tropical  regions. 

If  we  seek  for  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two  Floras, 
indicated  by  genera  present  in  one,  but  absent  in  the  other,  we 
find  that  in  East  Tropical  South  America,  among  the  trees  are 
the  gigantic  Brazil  Nut  (Bertholletia  excelsa),  various  species  of 
Lecythis,  Tonquin  Bean  (Dipteryx  odorata),  Auona,  Gustavia, 
Hevea  (Rubber  trees),  Theobroma  (Cocoa),  Browea,  and  Cecropea. 
Of  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  there  are  the  genera  Gustavia, 
Pleroma,  Miconia,  Stifftia,  Clavija,  Jacquinia,  &c.  Of  Palms, 
Euterpe,  Leopoldinia,  Cocos,  Manritia,  Bactris,  Desmoncus, 
Geonoma,  and  Chamsedorea  are  some  of  the  chief.  Climbers 
are  represented  by  the  genera  Bignonia,  Heteropteris,  Tetrap- 
teris,  Tacsonia,  Dipladenia,  Philodendron,  and  Monstera. 
Epiphytes  and  rooting  climbers  by  Maregravia,  Dyckia, 
Tillandsia,  Bilbergia,  and  other  Bromeliads,  Anthurium, 
Alloplectus,  and  Orchids  such  as  Cattleya,  Laelia,  Epidendrum, 
Stanhopea,  Catasetum,  Ljxaste,  Zygopetalum,  Maxillaria, 
Brassavola,  &c. 

Among  the  herbs,  softwooded  plants,  and  shrublets  are 
Victoria,  queen  of  Water  Lilies,  Maranta,  Calathea,  Cauua, 
Caladium,  Iresine,  Rivina,  Cuphea,  Carludovica,  Gesnera, 
Sinningia  (or  Gloxinia),  Amazonia,  Dieffenbachia,  Schaveria,  &c. 
Among  the  parasites  is  the  genus  Phoradendrou,  whilst  the 
Natural  Orders  Lacistemaceae,  Rapaleaceae  (all  except  in  Africa), 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  peculiar  order  Podostemaceae  (all 
unknown  to  horticulture)  belong  to  this  region.  • 

Turning  now  to  the  Flora  of  the  Malay  region,  among  the- 
trees  and  larger  shrubs  are  the  genera  Paugium,  Artocarpus, 
Drybalanops,  Nephelium,  Garcinia  (which  produces  the  delicious 
Mangosteeu),  Durio  (which  yields  that  remarkable  fruit  the 
Duriou,  stated  to  be  luscious  in  flavour,  but  possessed  of  so 
disagreeable  an  odour  that  it  has  been  described  as  having  a 
“fragrant  stink,”  which  is  somewhat  deterrent  to  those  who 
attempt  to  taste  it  for  the  first  time),  Ciniiamomum,  Pandauus, 


Freycinetig,,  Draciena,  Codiaeum  (the  Crotons  of  gardens), 
Lagerstroemia,  Camellia,  Tetranthera,  Mallotus,  Hamalanthus, 
&c.  Palms  are  represented  by  the  genera  Areca,  Pinanga, 
Heterospatha,  Orauia,  Pigafetta,  Areuga,  Caryota;  Livistona, 
Zalacca,  and  the  extensively  climbing  Calamus,  of  which  there 
are  very  numerous  kinds.  Other  climbers  and  creeping  plants 
are  found  in  the  genera  Physostelma,  Agalmyla,  Hoya.  Dischidia, 
(with  extraordinary  pitcher-like,  as  well  as  flat,  leaves), 
MCschynanthus,  Nepenthes  (the  true  Pitcher  plant),  Rhapbi- 
dophora,  and  Pothos. 

Among  tlie  epiphytes  are  found  those  remarkable  plants 
belonging  to  Myrmecodia  and  other  allied  genera,  in  which  the 
base  of  the  stem  is  swollen  into  au  irregular  mass,  traversed 
throughout  its  interior  by  numerous  connected  passages,  which 
are  inhabited  by  ants.  Orchids  are  represented  by  the  epiphytic 
genera,  Dendrobium,  Eria,  Aerides,  Stanropsis,  Phalaenopsis, 
Vanda,  Renauthera,  Trichoglottis,  Saccolabium,  &c.,  and  the 
terrestrial  genera,  Dossima  and  Ansectochilus,  which  have 
such  beautifully  marked  leaves.  Among  other  parasites  is 
Ratflesia,  one  species  of  wdiicb,  R.  Arnoldi,  has  the  largest  of  all 
flowers,  measuring  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  Herbs. and  soft- 
wooded  plants  are  represented  by  such  as  Globba,  Zingiber, 
Burbidgea,  Alocasia,  Schismatoglottis,  Lasia,  Labisia,  Pellionia, 
Cbirita,  Didymocarpus,  Sonerila,  &c.  Here,  too,  grows  the 
gigantic  Amorphophallus  titanum,  with  a  cup-shaped  dark  purple 
spathe  2|  to  4ft  in  diameter,  and  a  spadix  3^  to  5ft  long  and  7  to 
lOin  thick.  It  has  twice  flowered  at  Kew,  but  at  no  other  place 
in  Europe  up  to  the  present.  The  largest  spathe  and  spadix 
weighed  101b,  and  the  single  leaf  was  7jft  high,  with  a  .spread  of 
8ft,  and  weighed  121b. 

Besides  those  mentioned, 'there  are,  belonging  to  each  Flora, 
a  large  number  of  other  genera  unknown  to  horticulturists, 
some  of  them,  like  some  of  the  above,  restricted  to  the  particular 
areas  under  consideration,  others  extending  into  adjacent  regions, 
but  the  Malay  genera  not  occurring  in  America,  or  vice  versa, 
and  all  serving  to  emphasise  the  distinctiveness  of  each  Flora, 
which  a  comparison  of  the  genera  mentioned  will  substantiate. 
—  N.  E.  Brown,  F.L.S.,  Kew. 


North-West  Kent  Fruit  Growers. 

Recently  the  North-West  Kent  Fruit  Growers’  and  Market 
Gardeners’  A.ssociation  held  a  general  meeting  at  Swanley  Junc¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  decided  to  impress  upon  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  and  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  the  importance  of 
providing  weighbridges  at  the  neighbouring  stations,  which 
were  used  by  the  growers  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  .With 
this  object  in  view  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  National  Fruit 
Growers’  Federation  to  use  its  influence  with  '  the  obdurate- 
company  or  companies.  The  North-We.st  Kent  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  is  affiliated  with  the  N.F.G.F.  * 

There  followed  a  considerable  discussion  in  reference  to  thC'" 
amount  of  subscription  small  growers — i.e.,  those  cultivating 
less  than  500  acres  of  land  or  with  less  than  1, 000ft  run  of  glass 
— should  pay  to  the  association.  As,  however,  the  National  , 
Federation  of  Fruit  Growers  and  Market  Gardeners,  of  which' 
Mr.  A.  T.  Matthews,  of  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  is  the  secretary, 
had  resolved  that  all  members  must  pay  an  annual  subscription 
of  10s.,  considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  accommodating  the' 
small  growers,  so  as  to  secure  their  admission  to  the  benefibs  , 
of  the  association,  with  both  the  local  branch  and  the  National 
Federation  at  a  .subscription  of  less  than  10s.  for.  the  federa¬ 
tion,  and  2s.  6d.  for  the  branch  expenses.  The  chairman,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Waring,  J.P.,  C.C.,  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  National 
Federation  alter  their  rule  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  sub¬ 
scription,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  admit  the'  small  grower 
upon  the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  less  than  10, s.  a  year ; 
but  while  the  rule  remained  in  force  he  was  afraid  they  must 
abide  by  it,  .since 'a  rule  was  a  rule,  however  much  they  might 
desire  that  it  should  be  varied.  Others  were  of  the  same, 
opinion,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  Mr.  H.  Cannell 
moved :  “  That  the  National  Federation  be  approached,  and 

asked  whether  they  can  frame  a  rule  so  as  to  bring  in  the  small 
growers  at  a  subscription  of  7s.  6d.  or  os.,”  which  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  telephones,  it  appeared- 
that  the  question  of  providing  a  telephone  exchange  at  Swanley 
Junction .  was  being  favourably  considered  by  the  General  Post 
Office  Department.  The  list  of  those  growers  who  were  prepared, 
to  use  the  telephone  comprised  about  thirty  names.  Subse- 
ciuently  the  meeting  discussed  a  letter  from  the  Board  ,  of  Agri-  ■ 
culture,  addres.sed  to  the  National  Federation,  in  reference,  to  ., 
the  need  of  legislation  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  insect 
pests.  The  letter  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  resulted  from, 
a  report  from  the  Hereford  County  Council  Technical  Instruc¬ 
tion  Committee,  which 'has  been  presented  to"  the' Department.' 
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Sobralla  leucoxantha. 

This  beautiful  subject  is  a  dwarf  grower,  the  slender  steins 
1ft  to  2ft  high,  bearing  flowers  clustered  near  their  apex.  It  is 
related  to  macrophylla,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with 
S.  xantholeuca,  which  is  also  a  handsome  and  valuable  plant 
bearing  pale  yellow  flowers.  Our  illustration  of  a  natural  size 
flower  serves  to  show  its  form.  The  lip  is  rich  orange,  yellow 
in  the  throat,  fading  to  the  margin,  which  is  pure  white,  the 
base  of  the  throat  and  the  column  being  also  white.  Each  flower 
is  of  wax-like  substance  and  purity,  being  beautifully  relieved  by 
the  dash  of  orange  in  the  lip. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes'. 

When  Mexican  Lselias  are  beginning  to  grow  see  that  the 
glass  is  kept  perfectly  free  froTU  accumulations  of  dust  and  dirt, 
and  allow  no  shading  as  yet.  If  these  can  be  given  a  small  oom- 
l>artment  to  themselves  they  will  be  better  for  it,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  paucity  of  flower¬ 
ing  often  complained  of  in  some  species  is  the  want  of  light. 
There  are  times  in  summer  when  a  slight  shade  may  be  rueeded, 
but  if  plenty  of  air  is  constantly  admitted  such  times  are  few. 

Growth  in  all  departments  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to  promote  it  and  to  prevent 
any  check.  A  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  at  night  permits  of 
free  ventilation  in  the  early  morning,  a  gradual  rise  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  thereby  assured  instead  of  a.  quick  upward  rush, 
such  as  is  caused  by  the  sun  striking  on  a  cold  and  unventilated 
structure  in  the  morning.  The  syringe  must  be  got  to  work 
early,  and  all  available  surfaces,  such  as  stages,  floor,  and  walls, 
thoroughly  moistened  at  the  same  time  that  the  ventilators  are 
oi>ened. 

In  the  cooler  structures  devoted  to  Odontoglossums,  cool 
Oncidiums,  and  Lycastes,  Maxillarias,  Masdevallias,  and  the 
u.sual  sets  of  Alpine  species,  a  little  top  air  just  now  be  left  on 
all  night,  not  enough  to  extract  the  moisture  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature  low  and  the  air 
moving  freely  about  the  plants.  This  will  prevent  that  flabbiness 
often  noticed  in  the  foliage  of  cool  house  Orchids,  and  render 
the  leaves  hard  and  rustling  to  the  touch,  springing  quickly  back 
to  an  erect  position  when  depressed  by  passing  the  hand  lightly 
over  the  plants ;  also  serving  to  keep  thrips  and  other  insects  at 
bay. 

The  occupants  of  the  Cattleya  house,  too,  delight  in  ample 
supplies  of  fresh  air  at  this  season,  and  unless  they  get  it  the 
growth  of  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  and  other  nearly  allied  kinds,  will 
be  lacking  in  stamina,  and  very  likely  pow’erless  to  a  great 
degree.  Many  of  the  complaints  of  paucity  of  flowering  made 
against  Lselia  Boothiana,  Cattleya  erispa,  and  even  Lselia  pur- 
purata  have  their  foundation  in  lack  of  fresh  air  and  super¬ 
abundant  heat  and  moisture.  They  do  not  grow  naturally  in 
swamps  and  jungles,  and  greatly  dislike  a  stuffy  atmosphere 
under  cultivation. 

Where  Thunias,  Catasetums,  Dendrobiums,  and  .similar  heat- 
loving  kinds  are  grown,  less  air  is  perhaps  advisable,  but  even 
here  it  is  an  advantage,  if  only  the  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture 
are  also  maintained.  Could  we  only  do  this  such  erratic  species 
as  Epidendrum  bicornutum  could,  I  feel  sure,  be  grown  as  easily 
and  kept  as  constantly  in  health  as  Dendrobium  nobile.  But 
while  we  are  getting  up  the  heat  and  moisture  by  the  usual 
methods  the  air  currents  are  sweeping  them  away,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  required,  yet  will  be  well  repaid,  to  keep  up  an 
evenly-balanced,  w’ ell-regulated  mixture  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
fresh  air. — H.  R.  R. 

“The  Orchid  Review.” 

This  illustrated  monthly  journal  of  Orchidology  for  April, 
contains  a  wide  and  varied  selection  of  up-to-date  notices  on 
Orchids,  hybrids.  Orchid  collections,  and  work  for  the  month  in 
all  the  Orchid-house  departments.  The  practical  grower  will  find 
guidance  in  the  article  on  Epidendrums,  which  describes  the  cul¬ 
tural  needs  of  a  few  select  sorts.  Being  evergreen  “  they  shoidd 
be  afforded  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  their  roots  during  the 
growing  period,  and  a  restricted  supply  during  their  resting 
season.  Nearly  all  the  species  succeed  best  when  potted  in  well- 
drained  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf  soil,  sphagnum 
moss  in  about  equal  parts,  the  compost  being  well  mixed  together 
prior  to  use.”  The  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted  then  goes 
on  to  name  varieties,  and  note  their  special  needs.  He  mentions 
E.  Endresi  as  a  gem  for  a  gentleman’s  buttonhole  flower. 

Mr.  Mackay,  the  calendarial  writer,  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  popular  Dendrobiums.  The  journal  (price  6d.)  is 
obtainable  from  the  Editor.  Lawn  Crescent,  Kew,  Surrey. 


Botanical  Gardens. 


In  the  course  of  an  interesting  address  before  the  Manchester 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield  said  that  the 
public  botanical  gardens  of  Europe  were  in  small  proportion  to 
those  of  the  world  at  large.  There  were  excellent  botanical 
gardens  in  North  and  South  America,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  Australia,  and  in  Africa.  In  the  British  colonies  alone 
the  public  botanical  gardens  were  both  numerous  and  important. 
All  these  gardens  were  rendering  beneficial  service,  not  only  in 
acquainting  us  with  the  vegetable  products  of  different  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  their  medical,  economic,  and  aesthetic  uses, 
but  in  forming  centres  for  distributing  under  the  various 
governments,  these  products  over  other  regions.  For  instance, 
it  had  been  found  that  the  supply  of  the  Cinchona,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  most  sovereign  plant  known  in  pharmacy,  quinine,  was 
within  measurable  distance  of  exhaustion  in  its  native  region, 
South  America;  and  various  Governments  were  yearly  planting 
thousands  in  other  regions  where  the  climatic  conditions 
favoured.  In  this  enterprise  our  own  Government  was  to  the 
fore,  though  in  the  important  matter  of  forestry  it  w’as  much 
behind  some  other  Governments,  and  this  would  act  disastrously 
to  us  in  the  future.  Another  plant  which  had  an  enormous 
future  was  the  Gum-tree  (Eucalyptus),  of  Australia,  wdiich  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  the  most  useful  plant  in  the  world,  as  it  not  only 
acted  as  a  vast  scavenger  in  draining  fever-breeding  marshes, 
for  which  purpose  tens  of  thousands  were  annually  planted  in 
Europe  and  Africa  alone,  but  had  sovereign  medical  properties, 
besides  supplying  an  excellent  timber  tree.  In  the  future  would 
be  found,  in  the  forests  of  South  America  and  Australia,  many 
timber  trees  useful  to  us.  Amid  the  vast  number  of  kinds  of 
Gum-tree  known  to  botany,  one  or  two  might  yet  succeed  here. 


Sobralia  leucoxantha. 


Turning  to  the  history  of  botanical  gardens,  Mr.  Stansfield 
observed  that  we  should  find  we  owed  to  Italy,  the  scene  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  arts,  the  country  of 
Virgil  and  Dante,  of  Columbus  and  Galileo,  the  establishment  of 
the  first  botanical  garden.  Tliis  was  at  Padua  in  the  year  154d. 
France,  Holland,  and  Germany  followed.  England  entered  into 
the  competition  later,  but  had  made  up  for  lost  time._  Our  first 
botanical  garden  was  established  at  ancient  and  classical  Oxford 
in  1640.  As  a  national  botanical  garden  Kew  was  not  established 
until  1840,  having  up  to  that  date  been  pr^tically  reserved  for 
the  English  Royal  Family,  but  now,  taken  with  its  vast  and  splen¬ 
did  museum,  Kew  was  the  finest  botanical  garden  in  the  world, 
as  it  was,  botanically,  the  pride  and  glory  of  England.  In  1841 
was  placed  at  its  head  the  illustrious  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  the 
directorship  is  now  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Thistleton  Dyer.  In  the 
distribution  over  the  world  of  plants  useful  in  commence  and  the 
arts,  Kew  had  rendered  magnificent  service. 
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New  Roses  of  1902 — Hybrid  Teas. 

( Concluded  from  page  311). 

Madame  Bernegat  (Puyravand). — Large,  full  flower,  silvery 
rose,  brighter  rose  in  the  inside  of  petals,  very  sweet.  Cross 
between  Caroline  Testout  and  Alice  Furon. 

Madame  Charles  Monnier  (Pernet  Ducher). — Very  large, 
full,  cup-shaped  flower,  with  a  long  bud  ;  light  rose,  salmony- 
orange  in  centre,  in  autumn  all  yellowy-orange. 

Madame  Claude  Ouillemand  (Schwartz). — Pure  white  bud, 
opening  well,  with  a  full,  large,  creamy  white  flower,  shaded 
to  light  salmony  rose  in  the  centre;  cross  between  Madame 
Falcot  and  Baroness  de  Rothschild. 

Madame  Felix  Faure  (Buatois). — Large,  full  flower,  light 
satiny  rose  tinted  with  cai’mine  ;  good  for  cutting. 

Madame  Hermann  Conseil  (Chauvry). — A  long  stalk,  carry¬ 
ing  well  a  very  large  imbricated  fresh  rose-coloured  flower, 
very  free  flowering  and  sweet ;  sport  of  La  France. 

Madame  JoseiJi  Chevillon  (Godard). — Long  carmine-rose 
coloured  bud,  with  a  bright  rose  coloured  flower,  having  the 
edge  of  the  petals  silvery  rose  ;  cross  between  Kaiserin  Augusta 
and  Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  d’//arcoMri  (MilleToussaint). — A  large, 
full,  globular  flower,  opening  well,  dark  rose  shaded  with 
white,  very  free  flowering ;  cross  between  Caroline  Testout 
and  La  France. 

Madame  Leconte  (Buatois). — Large,  full,  perfectly  formed 
flower,  salmony  yellow  rose. 

Madame  Louis  Grassett  (Godard). — Large,  full,  globular 
flower,  always  growing  singly,  highly  coloured,  and  shaded 
with  peach  rose ;  cross  between  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  and 
Luciole. 

Madame  Marie  Crohier. — A  very  large,  full  flower,  borne  on 
a  firm  footstalk,  dark  China  rose,  and  very  free  flowering,  a 
long  bud  ;  sport  from  Caroline  Testout. 

Mademoiselle  de  Meux  {C\\a.\x\vy).  —  Oya\  solitary  bud,  large, 
full  flower,  rose  shaded,  flesh  colour  at  the  base,  metallic  rose  ; 
sport  from  Caroline  Testout. 

Mademoiselle  Pauline  Bersey  (Pernet  Ducher). — Large,  full, 
globular-shaped  flower,  creamy  white,  yellow  in  the  centre. 
This  Rose  has  obtained  two  First  Class  Certificates. 

Magnofrano  (Conard  et  Cie). — Very  large  full  flower,  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  carmine-rose  colour,  very  free  flowering ;  cross 
between  Magna  Charta  and  Safrano. 

Marguerite  Poiret  (Soupert  et  Netting).  —  A  handsome 
bud  on  a  firm  footstalk,  a  well  shaped  flower,  full  and  large  ; 
bright  China  Rose  colour  with  outer  petals  shaded  yellow  ; 
very  free  flowering.  Cross  between  Madame  Lambard  and 
Caroline  Testout. 

Marie  Tsukof  (Dubreuil). — A  large  cup-shaped  solitary 
flower,  apricot  shading  to  a  much  i^aler  shade.  Has  obtained 
a  First-class  Certificate. 

Marquise  Jeanne  de  la  Ghataigneraye  (Soupert  et  Netting). 
— A  fine  well  shaped  flower,  silvery  white,  shaded  with  pale 
rose,  the  centre  pale  yellow.  Cross  between  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot  and  Madame  Jules  Grolez. 

Ohergdrtner  Franz  Jost  (Greschwind). — A  large  full  flower, 
well  shaped,  salmony-rose  colour.  Cross  between  La  France 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

Pierre  Wattinne  (Soupert  et  Netting).  —  Large,  full,  well 
shaped  flower,  bright  cerise  red,  shaded  with  salmony-yellow. 
Cross  between  Papa  Gontier  and  un  Semis. 

Pribisloy  (Jakobs). — Charmingly  shaped,  large,  full  bright 
red  flower.  Cross  between  Princessse  de  Sagan  and  Camille 
de  Rohan. 

Pnncesse  de  Bulgarrie  (Pernet  Ducher). — Long  graceful 
bud,  a  large,  full,  cup-shaped  flower,  the  outside  petals  very 
large  ;  light  silvery  rose  delicately  shaded  with  light  salmon. 
This  Rose  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate  at  Paris  Exhibition, 
1900. 

Souvenir  de  Madame  G.  Delahaye  (Schwartz). — A  large, 
full,  globular  flower,  opening  well  ;  bright  carmine  red,  shaded 
light  red  at  the  edge  of  the  petals ;  very  sweet  and  free 
flowering.  Cross  between  Caroline  Testout  and  Xavier  Olibo. 

William  Askew  (Guillot). — A  long,  cup-shaped,  well  made 
flower,  very  full  and  large  ;  bright  rose  colour,  lighter  shade  at 
the  edge  of  the  petals  ;  very  sweet  and  free  flowering. — T>.,Deal. 


Cactaceous  Plants:  Ecliinocacti.'’ 


(Continued  from  page  299.) 


Closely  allied  to  Maiumillaria  are  the  genera  Pelecyphoba 
and  Leuchtenbeegia.  Pelecypliora.  asselliforniis  bears  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to, some,  of  the  Mammillarias,  having 
cylindrical,  tuberoulated  stems.  The  tubercles  are  flat,  and 
shaped  sometlung  like  an  axe ;  hence,  it  is  sometimes  called!  the 
Hatchet  Cactus.  There  are  only  two.  speeies  belonging  to  the 
genusi — Pelecypliora  asselliforniis  and  pectinata.  In  the  latter, 
the  spines  are  longer,  and  are  arranged  something  like  the  back¬ 
bone  of  a  fish.  These  plants  require  a  sandy 'com  post,  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  watering  them  at  all  times. 

Leuchtenbergia  is  a  monotypic  genus,  not  very  handsome,  but 
very  interesting  to  the  botanist,  as  it  appears  to'  form  a  link  with 
other  genera.  It  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  an  Aloe,  but 
the  flower  is  suflicient  to  prove  it  belongs  to  the  Cactaceee.  It 
is  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  and  is  nearly  extinct  in  its  native 
country. 

The  genus  Echinocactus  comprises  some  really  ■wonderful 
plants.  A  plant  of  E.  ingens,  weighing  as  much  as  a  ton,  was 
received  at  Kew  some  years  ago.  This  species  is  protected  by 
very  formidable  spines,  which  are  used  by  the  Mexican  settlers 
for  toothpicks,  the  silky  down  which  protects  the  crown  being 
used  for  stufling  pillows.  E.  ivisleyense  is  another  monster, 
armed  with  very  strong,  hooked  spines,  which  are  said  to  be  used 
as  fish  hooks  by  the  Indians.  (We  have  a  specimen  at  Holly 
Point  Avhich  Aveighs  over  3cAvt.)  The  Echinocacti  are  mostly  sub- 
globular  in  form,  and  have  the  poAver  of  retaining  very  large 
quantities  of  Avater  in  their  stems ;  consequently,  they  are  speci¬ 
ally  suited  to  the  rocky  Avastes  in  which  they  are  usually  found, 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  where  no  other  kind  of 
vegetation  can  exist. 

Some  of  the  .species  run  very  near  the  Mammillarias,  being 
tuberculate,  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  flowers  appear¬ 
ing  from  the  tops  of  the  tubercles  just  above  the  spine-clu,sters, 
whereas  in  Mammillaria,  as  I  stated,  the  flowers  are  formed 
in  the  axils  of  the  tubercles.  Only  a  feAV,  hoAvever,  are  tuber¬ 
culate,  the  majority  having  strongly  marked  ridges  on  which 
the  spine-clusters  are  situated.  E.  Grusoni  is  undoubtedly  the 
handsomest  species,  owing  to  the  beautiful  colouring  of  its  spines, 
Avhile  E.  altonis  should  also  be  included  in  everj'  collection  owing 
to  its  free  floAvering  qualities. 

E.  pilosus  is  a  very  striking  plant ;  the  spines  being  blood 
red.  It  takes  its  specific  name  from  the  long  hairs,  or  bristles, 
Avhich  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  spines.  E.  turbiniformis, 
the  Turban  Cactus,  looks  more  like  a  piece  of  carved  limestone 
than  a  plant;  it  is  very  rare  and  difficult  to  grow.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  alloAV  any  Avater  to  touch  the  crown  during  its 
resting  season. 

The  chief  points  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Echinocacti  consist 
in  jiroviding  a  thoroughly  Avell-drained  soil,  and  the  judicious  use 
of  the  Avater  can.  They  succeed  in  a  temperature  of  45deg  to 
50deg  during  Aviuter,  though  several  species,  which  are  found 
growing  at  a  high  elevation,  are  better  wintered  in  a  house  from 
Avhich  the  frost  is  only  excluded.  Propagation  is  a  very  sIoav  process, 
the  usual  method  is  to  cut  the  top  off  the  plant  and  graft  it  on 
a  Cereus;  the  stump  Avill  then,  generally,  form  several  offshoots 
AA'hich  are,  Avhen  large  enough,  also  cut  off  and  grafted. 

Astrophytum  myeiostigma  is  included  by  some  authors  under 
Echinocactus.  In  form  it  is  certainly  distinct,  as  it  is  entirely 
spineless,  and  looks  like  a  piece  of  rock.  It  is  commonly  called 
the  Bishop’s  Cap  OAving  to  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  that 


article.  _  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  genus  Aeiocaepus  is  also,  by  some,  classed  under  Echino¬ 
cactus  ;  it  comprises  some  of  the  most  curious  and  Avonderful 
plants  in  Nature.  There  are  only  four  species.  Ariocarpus 
fissuratus  looks  like  a  piece  of  carved  stonework,  and  feels  almost 
as  liard  ;  and  yet  it-  flowBi's,  It  is  found  growing  a-inong  the  dry 
rocks  where  sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  twelve  months  or  more. 
Ariocarpus  prismaticus,  no  less  interesting  than  the  former,  the 
tubercles  are  prism-shaped,  of  a  pearly  grey  colour.  It  is  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  and  is  very  rare.  Ariocarpus 
Rotchubeyanus  is  a  strange  looking  plant,  Avhich  bears  a  ''^^ry 
pretty  magenta  floAAmr  almost  as  large  as  the  plant.  A  sandy 
soil  is  necessary  for  these  plants,  and  very  little  or  no  water  must 

be  given  in  winter.  m  i  >  /-s  i 

The  Melocactus,  commonly  called  the  Turks  Cap,  or  Melon 
Cactus,  is  a  very  strange  plant.  In  its  young  state  it  is  like  an 
ordinary  Echinocactus,  but  Aidien  it  reaches  its  adult  form  it 
assumes  a  sort  of  cap,  or  oephalium,  co'vered  -with  dense,  dark 
crimson  stiffish  hairs  and  thick  Avhite  wool,  which  serve  as  ^ 
tection  to  the  flowers,  these  being  forined  on  that  part  of  the 
plant  only.  It  seems  to  divindle  and  die  after  floAvering.  Melo¬ 
cactus  communis  is  found  in  large  numbers  on  Turk  s  Island,  St. 
Kits,  and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  ,  Several  species  are  alp 
natives  of  South  America.  They  are  all  difficult  to  establish  in 
+ln‘c  f»rmn+rv  and  need  more  heat  than  any  other  kind. 


*  A  paper  read  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cobbold,  Holly  Point,  Heaton  Merjey 
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The  Fernery:  Gymnogrammas. 

The  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns,  as  these  are  popularly  called, 
are  grown  with  less  trouble  than  some  other  exotic  genera.  A 
number  of  the  more  distinctive  kinds,  like  pulchella,  calome- 
lanos  varieties,  argentea,  schizophylla  gloriosa,  and  G.  s,  g. 
superba,  furnish  good  commercial  subjects,  not  for  the  coster’s 
barrow,  of  course,  but  to  supply  the  nursery  firms’  demand, 
many  of  these  not  growing  their  own,  but  buying  through  a 
market  grower  who  is  a  specialist. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton,  used  to  exhibit 
groups  of  the  Gymnogrammas  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Drill  Hall  meetings;  but  ho  has  not  done  so  recently. 
Messrs.,  Hill  and  Son,  of  Edmonton,  have,  however,  come  to  the 
front,  and  from  time  to  time  have  staged  beautiful  collections. 

Notwitlistanding  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery 
in  the  “  Book  of  British  Ferns,”  that  “  with  our  British  Ferns 
not  only  have  we  hundreds  of  lovely  and  diverse  forms 
but  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  a  tithe  of  such  diversity 
beeiT  found  to  exist,  even  in  those  places  which  are  infinitely 
better  endowed  with  raw  material  than  we  are  ” — notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  facts  about  the  British  Ferns,  we  still  find  the  leading 
exotic  genera  cultivated,  and  at  considerable  expense,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  our  own  natives. 

Gymnogrammas  enjoy  a  light  porous  soil,  say  one-third  of 
good  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  and  a  liberal  adclition  of  silver 
sand ;  or  any  coarse  sand  will  answer.  The  loam  should  be 
turfy,  and  older  plants  may  have  more  of  this  than  stipulated 
above. 

Watering  must  be  attended  to  with  very  great  care.  The 
plants  soon  wither  if  dry  at  the  roots,  and  they  are  difficult  to 
bring  round  again ;  and  though  they  like  a  moist,  warm  soil  and 
atmosphere,  guard  against  extremes.  The  stages  beneath  the 
plants  should  hold  moisture,  but  the  latter  must  not  be  syringed. 
They  like  a  moderate  amount  of  light. 

Besides  the  species  already  named,  the  following  are  good  : 
pulchella,  calomelanos  chrysophylla,  C.  Alston!,  schizophylla 
glauca,  calomelanos  Parsonsi,  peruviana  argyrophylla,  p.  Mayi, 
decomposita,  japonica,  Pearcei,  sulphurea,  and  tartarea.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  illustration  to  Mr.  Ed.  Owen  Greening, 
who  edited  “  One  and  All  Gardening.” 


Decorative  Subjects. 


Continuing  from  p.  265,  one  of  the  prettiest  table  decorations  I 
have  seen  was  one  that  gained  first  i^rize  at  Parkstone  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
Gypsophila,  Ampelopsis,  and  other  autumn-tinted  foliage.  The 
Gypsophila,  used  was  dead,  but  had  evidently  been  properly 
dried,  and  still  retained  its  lightness.  It  can  easily  be  raised 
from  seed,  but  is  very  cheap,  and  a  few  plants  purchased  from  a 
nurseryman  will  bear  abundantly  the  first  year  after  planting. 
TJialictrum  adiantifoliuin  with  Maideaihair-like  foliage  is  another 
little  plant  seldom  seen,  yet  when  established  one  finds  it  very 
useful. 

Useful  as  they  are  there  are  few  gardeners  who  devote  any 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  Ornamental  Grasses,  a  class  of  plants 
uneciualled  for  cutting  purposes,  giving  to  bunches  of  flowers 
lightness  that  adds  to  their  beauty.  The  Animated  Oat,  xivena 
sterilis,  with  drooping  heads  on  long,  slender  stems,  is  easily 
cultivated.  Briza  maxima  is  a  very  great  favourite  of  mine,  and 
anyone  who  tries  a  few  clumps  of  it  in  some  unused  or  out-of-the 
way  spot  will  always  cultivate  it  afterwards. 

As  I  write,  a  memory  comes  to  me  of  a  pleasing  feature  in 
some  decorations  I  once  saw  that  impressed  me  much.  It  was  a 
mass  of  Raspail  Improved  Pelargoniums  into'  which  was  stuck 
spikes  of  Briza  maxima,  and  the  effect  of  those  glittering  greenish- 
yellow  heads  dancing  over  their  bed  of  glowing  scarlet  was  very 
striking.  Briza  gracilis  is  also  very  pretty.  Lagurus  ovatus 
(Hare’s-tail  Grass)  is  very  useful,  and  its  soft  downy  tufts  are 
very  pretty. 

The  foregoing  are  annuals,  and  may  be  sown  outdoors  in  May, 
or  they  may  be  sown  earlier  in  heat^  and  transplanted  outdoors 
in  May.  Of  perennial  kinds  there  is  the  well  known  Phalaris 
(Ribbon  Grass),  having  handsome  silvery  variegated  leaves.  It 
may  be  forced  very  well  for  greenhouse  decoration.  Stipa 
pennata  (Feather  Grass)  is  excellent  for  ornamental  work,  very 
graceful,  and  makes  a  handsome  clunip.  In  the  autumn  when 
flowers  are  getting  scarce  and  foliage  is  more  in  demand  one  often 
sees  choice  arrangements  of  tinted  foliage.  The  Ampelopsis  is 
verv  popular,  and  where  it  grows  over  a  fence  or  hanging  from 
a  chimney  stack,  one  can  get  long  trails  of  it,  so  useful  for  many 
purposes. 

Among  trees  and  shrubs  one  can  obtain  a  great  variety  of 
foliage  in  almost  evei-y  shade  of  colour,  and  what  is  more  graceful 
than  the  leaves  or  sprays  of  leaves  of  some  of  our  common  trees? 
Beech  and  Birch  of  various  sorts,  Ailantus,  Sumach,  Poplars, 
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Ac.,  produce  handsome  and  graceful  foliage.  Sprays  of  Berberis 
aquifolium,  Ivies,  Laurels,  and  other  evergreens  are  always  useful 
in  winter  for  backing  up  floral  designs.  A  class  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  Fern  (it  would  require  a  column  or  two),  and  there 
is  great  variety  and  none  more  useful  for  decorative  purposes. — ■ 
J.  W.  J.,  Oswestry. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

Few  of  us  can  grow  to  a  highly  successful  issue  that  delight¬ 
fully  odorous  little  bushy  shrub,  the  Daphne  indica  rubra. 
Messrs.  C’utbush  and  Son  have  a  whole  house  filled  with  mast 
excellent  examples,  and  it  lasts  such  a  long  time  in  flower  that 
every  conservatory  would  be  benefited  by  having  one  or  more 
well-flowered  pieces  on  the  stages.  Then  there  is  Eurya  lati- 
folia,  a  useful  and  very  hardy  decorative  subject  for  pot 
culture.  By  hardy  I  mean  that,  like  the  ubiquitous  Aspidistra, 
it  seems  to  live  and  thrive  almost  under  any  conditions,  though 


A  weIl=grown  Qymnogramma. 


of  course  responding  to  cultural  care.  In  these  Highgate 
nurseries  the  stock  of  forced  shrubs,  roots,  and  bulbs  is  of  a 
very  large  and  representative  character. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  of  Highgate. 

The  Highgate  nurseries  are  some  acres  in  extent.  They  are 
the  headquarters  of  the  firm,  but  the  branch  nurseries  at 
Finchley,  and  at  Barnet  in  Herts,  are  each  extensive.  IThe 
original  nursery  is  beautifully  placed,  standing  high,  and  sloping 
to  the  sun.  The  houses  are  numerous,  and  all  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  the  ground.  These  notes  can  only  describe  one  or 
two  of  the  many  subjects  here  grown,  and  another  of  these  is 
the  pretty  little  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  variegata  in  small  pots. 
Tlie  rosy-coloured  leaves  flushing  the  white  and  the  green,  and 
their  round  shape  and  hairiness,  with  the  crimson  leafstalks, 
make  this  a  greenhouse  plant  admired  by  all ;  and  for  hanging 
bowls  or  basins  the  variegated  “  Aaron’s-beard  ”  is  perfectly 
adapted.  The  firm  had  also^  a  wonderfully  fine  stock  of  Begonia 
inoarnata,  a  conimoii  enough  stove  plant,  to  be  sure,  but  one 
seldom  seen  in  such  perfect  form  as  here. 

Their  examples  of  the  metallic  purple  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux 
were  also  moclels  of  A1  culture,  and  they  bore  handsome 
trusses  of  deep  rose  carmine  flowers.  The  Coleus  thyrsoideus  in 
small  pots  were  very  shapely  and  sturdy,  wliile  the  collections 
of  Codiseums  (Crotons),  Cordylines,  Asparaguses,  Aralias,  Arau¬ 
carias,  Azalea  indica,  Pernettyas,  Ericas,  and  Euonymuses  were 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  The  Carnations,  for 
which  Messrs.  Cutbush  are  famed,  are  not  grown  here,  but  at 
Barnet.  The  Callas,  or  Riehardias,  were,  however,  being 
started,  and  the  stock  is  a  good  one. 

And  lastly  one  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  a  fine  batch  of 
Humea  elegans,  already  potted  into  6in  pots,  and  giving  fra¬ 
grance  to  the  air  through  their  great  hairy  leaves.  These  will 
form  specimen  plants  for  exhibition  groups,  or  for  sub-tropical 
bedding.  The  new  “Coronation”  Marguerite  was  also  excel¬ 
lently  shown.  .  11,-.. 

In  the  open  ground  were  Ivies  of  all  sorts,  standard  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  and  Bays;  and  the  collection  of  Box  and  Yew 
trees  cut  into  fantastical  designs  is  well-known  for  its  variety 
and  topiary  merit.  They  are  well  associated — Cutbush  s  cut 
bushes ! — MAndering  Willie. 
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Foreign  Chrysanthemums  in  America.* 

(Concluded  from  page  298.) 

Tlie  question  naturally  arises,  Why  this  complete  practical 
displacement  of  the  foreigners  by  the  Americans?  I  think  that 
the  answer  is  found  in  the  different  style  of  setting  up  the  blooms 
at  the  shows  abroad,  as  compared  with  our  home  exhibitions,  as 
well  as  the  difference  in  the  style  of  arranging  flowers  for  social 
occasions.  To  the  exhibitor  who  shows  his  lowers  on  a  flat  board 
it  makes  no  difference  whatever  as  to  the  habit  of  the  plant;  the 
stem  may  be  so  slender  and  weak  as  to  only  allow  the  flow’er  to 
cast  all  its  glances  to  the  floor — as  Chenon  de  Leche,  for  instance. 
Its  magnificent  spread  is  all  right  on  a  board,  but  nowhere  else 
does  it  show  to  advantage.  A  variety  may  have  a  neck  a  foot 
long  and  bare  of  any  leaf,  as  Tri  de  St.  Laurent,  but  no  one  knows 
the  fact  except  the  grower,  when  only  the  bloom  is  shown;  form 
is  a  strong  point  with  the  American  Chrysanthemum,  but  many 
reflexing  sorts  cover  very  wide  spaces  on  the  board  where  they 
would  be  decidedly  out  of  form  in  a  vase — all  depth  and  no 
diameter. 

And  right  here  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  if  we  have  done  the 
wise  part  in  discarding  so  many  of  these  very  large  and  showy 
varieties,  when  they  would  add  so  greatly  to  our  exhibits  in 
points  of  interest  were  they  admitted.  We  are  not  ready  to  go 
back  to  the  flat  boards  except  as  an  incidental  part  of  an  exhibit, 
as  at  Kansas  City  this  year,  where  it  attracted  wide  attention 
as  a  novel  feature,  but  we  would  suggest  that  rules  might  be 
formulated  allowing  these  giant  blooms  to  have  their  stems  re¬ 
enforced  by  a  second  stem  with  foliage  if  necessary ;  if  carefully 
done,  and  all  growers  allowed  the  same  privilege,  we  do  not  see 
that  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  backward  step,  and  the  exhibition 
would  be  the  gainer  by  allowing  the  entry  of  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  blooms  extant,  which  are  now  debarred  by  our  present 
stan^dards  and  rulings. 

The  handsomest  and  most  practical  French  variety  since 
Viviand  Morel  is  the  one  bearing  the  label  Mile.  Marie  Liger; 
here  is  perfection  of  foliage,  habit,  stem,  size,  form,  in  pleasing 
pink,  with  a  fine  constitution,  besides  being  an  easy  doer,  and 
bringing  no  seconds ;  this  variety  may  well  be  accepted  as  a 
standard  of  excellence,  and  our  French  friends  did  well  in  awarding 
it  the  American  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Among  the  more  promising  English  and  French  varieties  of 
the  past  two  years  may  be  mentioned  Ville  de  Bordeaux,  a  most 
delightful  pink  variety,  and  we  think  that  it  has  the  many  good 
qualities  necessary  to  commend  it  to  the  American  grower ;  Miss 
Jessie  Cottee,  a  golden  yellow  sport  from  Etoile  de  Lyon,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  proinising  to  those  growers  who  have  seen  Etoile  at  its 
best ;  Durbin’s  Pride  is  magnificent  in  size,  form,  breadth  of 
petal,  and  fine  colour;  Nellie  Pockett  is  assured  a  permanent 
place,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  dwarf  reflexing  whites.  Souv. 
de  Md.  Durbin  is  a  reflexing  yellow  of  Morel  type,  but  mu.st  be 
tried  against  Goldmine  and  Mrs.  Taggart. 

By  the  middle  of  the  present  month  the  fate  of  many  a  pro¬ 
bationary  variety  will  be  sealed ;  the  line  dividing  the  sheep 
from  the  goats  will  be  well  defined,  and  a  select  few  will  be  added 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  peerage. 

Effect  of  Electricity  on  Plant  Life. 


It  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  speculation  with  me  just  why  a 
riiin  will  help  plants  sO'  much  more  than  any  form  of  artificial 
watering.  The  popular  theory  is  that  when  water  is  applied  to 
vegetation  by  the  latter  method  the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  a 
kind  of  steam  to  form,  which  scorches  it.  This  is  obviously  in¬ 
correct.  My  own  conclusion  is  that  rain  stimulates  the  plants 
on  which  it  falls  because  it  is  charged  with  electricity,  and  that 
the  mere  wetting  of  a  plant  has  little  effect  on  it.  A  feiv  weeks 
ago  I  was  reading  of  an  experiment  that  confirms  my  view,  and 
incidentally  suggests  an  idea  which,  if  carried  into  execution, 
might  prove  of  universal  value.  It  appears  that  some  experimenter 
passed  a  current  of  electricity  through  some  pots  in  which  plants 
were  growing,  with  the  effect  that  they  showed  a  decided  gain  in 
size  and  fertility  over  those  not  so  treated.  The  difference,  if  I 


*  A  pat'er  prepared  hy  E.  G.  Hill  for  the  Convention  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
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remember  aright,  was  forty  per  cent.  Now,  why  would  it  not  do 
to  apply  water  electrically  charged  to  the  vegetation,  and  thus 
simulate  as  could  be  Nature’s  method?  The  water  could  be 
placed  in  a  ves.sel  from  which  the  electricity  could  not  escape— an 
insulated  barrel,  for  instance,  or  a  pail  bottomed  with  rubber  or 
glass.  After  the  water  was  charged  it  could  be  applied  with  the 
aid  of  an  ordinary  rubber  hose,  with  a  non-conducting  nozzle,  and 
that  would  be  all  that  was  necessary.  Now,  I  am  not  an  elec¬ 
trician,  and  have  not  the  means  of  trying  this  experiment  myself ; 
but  if  some  experimenter  would  follow  my  .sugestion,  I  believe 
discoveries  of  great  practical  value  might  be  made. — C.  Haley 
(in  “  Scientific  American.”) 


Annuals:  Simple  Methods  of  Culture. 


Glass  houses,  pits,  and  frames  in  nearly  all  gardens  are  con¬ 
siderably  crowded  during  April  and  early  May,  principally 
because  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  bedding  plants  which  have 
to  be  kept  safe  from  frost.  In  many  instances,  how'ever,  a  little 
forethought  and  management  may  do  much  to  lessen  the 
pressure  on  glmss  space.  Hosts  of  annuals  which  are  often  sown 
under  glass  might  be  grown  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner 
if  cultivated  from  start  to  finish  in  the  open  air ;  indeed,  in 
some  cases  the  results  would  be  better,  because  instead  of  having 
drawn  plants,  sowing  in  the  open  air  would  ensure  sturdiness 
and  vigour  throughout.  Take,  for  instance,  those  popular  half- 
hardy  annuals.  Stocks  and  Asters.  In  order  to  get  them  early 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  sow  under  glass,  but  then  very  few 
■ — excepting  exhibitors — are  specially  interested  in  getting  them 
early,  as  their  flowers  are  usually  the  most  prized  throughout 
September  and  early  October,  and  by  sowing  in  the  open  air 
froni  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April  a  plentiful  supply  of  blooms 
during  that  period  can  be  ensured.  There  are  also  numbers  of 
other  annuals  which  give  fine  re.sults  if  sown  out  of  doors  from 
the  present  time  till  the  middle  of  May ;  some  in  their  perma¬ 
nent  positions,  and  the  more  tender  ones  in  warm  corners,  toi 
bring  them  on  quickly,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  June  they 
are  ready  for  planting  wherever  required. 

Tlie  great  desideratum  is  to  have  well  prepared  soil  as  well 
as  a  warm  sunny  position;  it  is  then  .surprising  what  fine  results 
may  be  obtained  by  raising  half-hardy  annuals  in  the  open  air, 
as  the  plants  grow  aw'ay  quickly,  and  in  regal’d  to  sturdiness  put 
to  shame  the  attenuated  specimens  often  raised  under  gla.ss. 
When  preparing  the  seed  bed  I  know'  of  nothing  better  than 
sweet,  well-decayed  leaf  .soil  and  a  little  burnt  refuse  for  mixing 
with  the  natural  soil.  This  should  be  dug  in  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  sowing.  Choose  a  sunny  day 'for  sowdng,  fork  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed  in  the  morning,  and  allow  the  sun  tok 
act  upon  it  for  a  few'  hours  before  the  drills  are  draw’n.  A  fine 
crumbling  surface  is  then  obtained  which  has  already  been 
thoroughly  warmed  by  solar  heat,  and  then,  if  shallow  drills  are 
drawn  and  the  seed  just  covered  with  soil,  germinating  takes 
place  quickly.  Should  the  weather  prove  fine,  watering  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  both  before  and  after  the  seedlings  confe 
up ;  but,  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  this  should  be  done 
during  the  morning  or  early  afternoon.  Although  grow'n  in  the 
open  air,  do  not  neglect  to  “  prick  out  ”  the  seedlings  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough,  and  give  plenty  of  room,  so  that  later 
on  they  can  be  lifted  with  nice  balls  of  earth  attached,  and  the 
best  results  should  then  be  obtained.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
annuals  raised  under  glass  in  British  gardens  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  all  concerned  be  reared  in  the  open  air  except  in  the 
northern  districts. 

I  need  not  supply  a  lengthy  list  of  annuals  suitable  for  treat¬ 
ing  in  the  way  above  described,  because  the  enthusi^t  scans  the 
trade  catalogues  pretty  closely  throughout  the  spring  months, 
and  makes  up  the  list  from  old  favourites,  usually  adding  a  few 
new  ones  for  trial,  and  there  is  always  great  delight  in  grow¬ 
ing  something  really  new,  and  watching  for  the  opening  flowers. 

In  the  foreground  of  shrubberies,  and  in  mixed  flower 
borders,  there  are  generally  vacant  spaces  where  at  this  season 
of  the  year  patches  of  hardy  annuals  can  be  sown.  It  iq 
generally  advisable  in  such  cases  to  give  the  soil  a  little  extras 
preparation,  because  it  ensures  rapid  growth,  and  later  on.  if 
dry  weather  sets  in,  it  prevents  the  plants  from  becoming, 
stunted  through  lack  of  moisture.  A  good  hole  taken  out  and 
some  well-decayed  manure  placed  in  the  bottom  before  return¬ 
ing  the  soil,  and  a  little  lime  or  soot  worked  into  the  surface 
before  sowing,  are  simple  matters  which  help  greatly  toward 
success.  Sowing  in  circles  w'ith  the  centres  left  open  is  an 
excellent  plan,  because  there  is  less  likelihood  of  crow'ding,  and 
the  plants  usually  fill  up  the  centres  freely  enough.  Danger 
from  slugs  is  always  to  be  feared  when  the  young  seedlings 
appear  in  mixed  borders,  as  the  surrounding  plants  afford  a 
good  harbour  for  them.  Dusting  frequently  with  finely 
powdered  lime  will,  however,  ciuickly  kill  the  marauders  without 
injuring  the  tender  plants. — H.  D. 
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Hippeastroms. 


Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew. 

And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers, 
Fair-haiided  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace.  .  .  . 

The  vaiied  colours  run  ;  and  while  they  break 
On  the  charm’d  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marks, 

^Vith  secret  pride,  the  wonde:s  of  his  hand. 

Thomson. 


These  lines,  from  a  well-known  poem,  might 
well  be  applied  to  some  of  the  indoor  flowers  of 
spring,  whose  charms  we  all  admire,  be  it  cold 
or  wet  without.  A  bright  day  soon  dispels  the 
dreary  thought®  occasioned  by  the  dismal  weeks 
of  winter;  and  so  the  flowers  of  Spring, 
whether  indoors  or  out,  cause  us,  by  their  new¬ 
ness,  their  brightness,  and  lusty  freshness,  to 
look  back  on  the  flowerless  period  as  an  ordin¬ 
ance  which,  after  all,  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  rejuvenation  of  minds  and  bodies.  And 
so  we  welcome  the  spring  flowers,  among  which 
we  count  the  Hippeastrums. 

The  Veitchian  collection  at  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  comprises 
1,150  plants  in  5in  and  Gin  ]>ots,  placed  on 
either  side  of  one  of  the  neat,  new,  span-roofed 
houses  facing  the  central  walk.  The  display 
at  the  present  time  is  really  magnificent  ; 
resplendent  would  be  the  better  word,  for  the 
noble  blooms  (generally  four  on  a  scape)  are 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  it  is  their  intense 
rich  hues  that  furnish  the  charm. 

Last  year  we  described  the  ;  certificated 
variety  Queen  Alexandra,  and  this  noble 
flower  is  one  of  a  set  which  follow  the  same  colour  pattern  as 
itself,  and  are  marked  out  as  the  “  Queen  Alexandra  type.”  Then 
in  our  last  season’s  notes  we  also  detailed,  another  distinctive 
novelty  which  is  named  The  Veldt  on  account  of  its  ruddy-bronze 
tint,  and  this  again  makes  a  specimen  variety  for  another  group, 
the  colour  and  general  character  of  each  of  which  assimilate  to 
it,  and  so  are  linked.  One  could  go  on  marking  out  these  varied 
fj’PG  groups,  but  the  differences  could  not  well  be  described  in 
print,  though  a  trained  or  specialist’s  eye  can  see  the  subtle 
distinctions  among  the  plants  in  a, collection.  Briefly  then,  Mr. 
J-.Heal,  of  Veitfch’s,  who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  standard  collection,  is  trying  to  work  away  from  orange-red 
varieties ;  everybody  has  these,  he  says.  A  pure  white 
Amaryllis  (the  quote  the  old  name)  shine.s  brightly  in  his  mind’s 
eye,  and  the  claret,  plum,  and  deep  crim.son  coloured  sorts  are 
also  favoured. 

And  besides  these,  0,  list  ye !  yellows  are  sought — in  the  land 
of  dreams.  But  dreams,  as  we  all  know,  sometimes  come  true, 
and  in  the  breeders’  lexicon,  like  that  of  youth,  there  should  be 
no  such  word  as  “  impossible.”  I  may  state  that  at  the  firm’s 
new  Feltham  nursery,  two  long  span-roofed  houses  are  filled  with 
seedling  Amaryllis,  so  that  there  is  abundance  of  bulbs  to  select 
from. 

Coming  to  varieties  of  the  present  year,  a  number  of  them 
have  been  named.  These  represent  the  elite,  and  summary 
descriptions  of  a  few  will  fittingly  conclude  these  discursive 
observations.  One  of  the  finest  is  Apple  Blossom,  with  stout, 
rounded,  backward-curling  segments,  beautifully  crisped  at  the 
edges,  a  full,  open  flower  of  large  size,  and  the  colour  is  a  lovely 
Apple-blossom  pink.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  recent 
years.  Then  there  is  Favourite,  a  rich  crimson  scarlet  with 
darker  veins,  but  nearly  white  towards  the  centre.  Surprise  is 
crimson,  netted  with  white,  large  and  bold.  Merlin,  deep 
crimson-scarlet.  Cleopas  is  shaded  plum  colour  on  the  reverse, 
and  rich,  deep,  dark,  ruby-crimson  within  the  flowers;  it  is  a 
handsome  bloom. 

A  very  brilliant  variety  is  Euphrasia,  a  rich,  glowing  scarlet 
crimson,  of  very  good  form  and  weighty.  Palermo  furnishes  a 
lively  scarlet;  Iphis,  a  white,  with  a  pale  reddish  edge;  Acila, 
amaranth  crimson,  with  white  beams  in  the  centre  of  each 
segment,  and  netted  white;  while  Ratho,  a  bloom  of  immense 
size,  is  white,  with  a  bright  pea-green  centre,  and  has  a  few 
crimson  lines  on  the  perianth  .segments. 

Clonia  seen  with  the  sun  upon  it,  sparkles  as  though  it  were 
studded  with  hoar-frost.  It  is  pure  white,  having  some  inter¬ 
rupted  lines  of  crimson  upon  it.  Queen  Alexandra  (crimson 
edge  and  white  beams)  is  a  .splendid  Hippea.strum,  and  in 
Auroli  we  have  a  flower  which  measures  4iin  across  each 
segment;  it  is  lOin  in  diameter,  and  though  one  of  the  largest 
flowers  in  this  collection,  there  are  others  closely  approaching 
it,  and  none  are  small.  Acyrus  gives  yet  another  di.stinctive 
shade  of  crimson,  very  intense  and  brilliant;  while  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  flowers  leave  nothing  to  be  de.sired.  And  la.stly 
there  is  JuvantcuS,  not  a  very  handsome  thing  itself,  being 
greenish  white,  with  crim.son  lines,  but  one  that  may  give  a 


bank  of  Thyme  on  rockery.  (See  pat^e  336.) 


fine  break.  The  majority  of  the  scapes  bore  four  full-sized 
flowers,  and  the  two  long  benches,  lined  with  these  magnificent 
plants,  furnished  a  rich  fea.st  of  graceful  floral  form  and  beautiful 
colours. 

- - 


Choice  Daffodils. 

(Concluded  from  DaffodoicndiUies,”  311.) 

In  the  middle  group,  which  includes  the  Barri’s,  the  Bur- 
bidgei’s,  the  incomparabilis  varieties,  and  the  Leed.si’s,  we  find 
some  of  the  most  elegant  flow'ers  of  the  genus,  as  they  are,  indeed, 
the  most  lovely  of  the  hardy  flowers  of  Spring.  Could  there  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  form  with  subtler  curve  and  grace  than  that  of  Moun¬ 
tain  Maid?  And  note  its  pearly  whiteness  which  recalls  the  fluffy 
wreaths  of  snowu  It  is  a  priceless  little  gem,  that  droops  its 
modest  head,  and  thereby  adds  the  greater  charm.  It  was  new 
in  1901,  and  has  been  everywhere  admired  since  it  made  its 
debut. 

A  bed  of  Mountain  Maid  contrasting  with  Lucifer,  or  Gloria 
Muncli,  Barri  conspicuus,  Stella  .superba,  or  Beauty  would  have 
a  fine  effect,  and  emphasise  the  differences,  in  each.  In  the 
foregoing  five  varieties  one  has  named  the  very  finest  and  mo.st 
beautiful  of  the  incomparabilis  flowers.  The  red  or  orange  cups 
of  Gloria  Muncli,  Barri  conspicuus,  Lucifer,  and  Beauty  are 
indeecl  rich  and  lovely,  and  are  backed  by  deeply-coloured 
yellow  perianths.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  .solcl  from  30,000  to  40,000  bulbs  of  Stella  superba 
last  year,  which  fact  is  surely  sufficient  recommendation  of  its 
merits.  Frank  Miles  is  “choice”  in  the  eyes  of  a  .spring 
bedder,  and  for  naturalising  in  grass  lands  it  is  one  of  the 
best. 

Vesuvius,  a  brother  to  Lucifer  (being  raised  out  of  the  same 
seed-pan),  deserves  the  three  crosses,  and  more  need  not  be  saitl 
of  it.  -4ncl  there  are  two  fine  Leedsi’s  to  notice.  Model  being 
one,  and  Grand  Duchess  the  other.  The  latter  is  highly  spoken 
of  as  an  early  Narciss,  and  one  good  for  cut  uses.  I  he  perianth 
is  silvery  white,  and  the  cup  orange  apricot.  In  Moclel  the 
segments  are  finely  rounded,  the  flowers  being  pure  white  and 
of  a  smart,  strong  build.  In  Sceptre  we  have  a  Burbidgei  of 
brilliance,  a  showy  thing  evith  primrose  perianth  and  rich 
orange  red  crown  (j(uite  an  improved  form.  W.  P.  Milner  was 
also  noticed  in  fine!  condition.  The  Sisterhood,  so  named  from 
its  having  two  or  three  flower.s  on  a  stem,  was  .sent  out  in  1901, 
and  is  becoming  a  favourite.  The  cup  in  each  is  pale  primrose, 
while  the  perianth  is  ivory  white. 

Many  of  the  other  varieties  already  more  or  less  well  known 
might  have  been  discussed,  but  that  w’ould  detract  from  those 
already  named.  One  cannot  pass  over  Apricot,  howe\ei.  whose 
distinctive  character  has  claimed  pi’ominent  attention  heieto- 
fore.  It  is  disappointing  in  a  rainy  season,  but  comes  deeply 
coloured  when  cared  for  in  pots  under  glass. 
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Thymes  for  Rockeries. 

We  are  favoured  by  an  illustration  of  Thyme  on  a  rockery 
from  that  excellent  little  book,  “One  and  All  Gardening”  (2d.), 
and  in  planting,  the  effect  is  greatest  when  large  sheets  of  the 
Thymes  are  massed  around  the  stones  and  rocks,  covering  all  the 
ground,  T.  serpyllum  by  a  pathway,  where  its  creeping  shoots  line 
the  chinks  betw(>en  the  stoneis,  and  where  the  pedestrian  oft  has 
to  tread  on  it,  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  ornamental  gardener. 
The  two  culinary  Thymes  are  vulgaris  and  citriodorus.  The 
golden  form  of  the  latter,  and  the  silveiy  Thyme  (Fraser’s  Silver) 
are  both  very  beautiful,  and  charmingly  odorous  little  creepers, 
to  lose  which  from  our  gardens  would  be  grievous  indeed.  They 
deserve  to  be  grown  by  the  square  yard. 

Some  Hardwooded  Plants. 

At  Kew  at  the  i^resent  time  there  are  a  number  of  very  fine 
Australian  plants  at  their  best  in  flower.  One  of  these — a  little 
'known  species: — is  Goodia  latifoha.  If  one  can  imagine  a  shrubby 
form  of  our  pretty  wild  Lotus  corniculatus,  growing  3ft  high, 
with  woody  stems,  the  picture  of  this  shrub  will  be  characterised. 
Amongst  the  Grevilleas  there  are  punicea,  with  bright  crimson 
flower  clusters ;  G.  linearis,  with  nearly  white  heads  of  bloom  ; 
and  the  following  among.st  other  subjects:  Bauera  rubioides, 
one  of  the  smartest  “hard  woods”  there  is,  having  rose-mauve 
open  bells ;  Crowea  angustifolia,  with  deep  pink  star-like  flowers 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  borne  each  in  the  axil  of  a  linear  leaf 
on  slender  shoots;  Chorizema  cordatum  flavum,  a  little  grown 
variety  with  orange-yellow  flowers,  and  C.  illicifolium.  The 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia  resembles  Aotus  gracillima,  but  is  freer  flower¬ 
ing — that  is,  the  small  Pea-like  orange  and  crimson  coloured 
flowers  are  borne  thickly  on  branching  slender  shoots  and  well 
interspersed  with  sharp  green  leaves.  The  Acacias  and  Erio- 
stemons  fiu’ther  add  to  the  bright  display. 

Pinguicula  caudata  superba. 

The  exhibition  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennet-Poe  of  his  fine  magneta 
tinted  Pinguicula,  serves  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of  the 
type,  which  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant  when  in  flower  during 
autinnn.  Two  jmars  ago  I  saw  it  in  very  fine  character  at  Mr. 
James  Cypher’s,  Queen’s  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham.  There 
were  a  number  of  plants  in  3.Un  sized  pots,  grown  in  a  compost 
of  peat,  sand,  and  sphagnum  moss,  in  about  equal  parts.  They 
were  carrying  good  heads  of  bloom,  and  were  in  a  house  with 
cool  Orchids,  the  temperature  at  from  45deg  to  SOdeg  at  night 
during  winter  ;  and  they  are  treated  to  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  during  winter  and  summer.  After  the  plants 
have  gone  out  of  bloom  they  are  rested  for  a  time,  at  which 
season  they  require  but  little  water.  When  the  time  comes  for 
growth,  more  moisture  is  given  them,  and  as  they  grow  then  is 
the  time  to  divide.  Propagation  can  also  be  made  from  leaves 
similar  to  the  method  adopted  in  the  case  of  Gloxinias ;  and  it 
is  found  that  in  both  cases  the  young  growths  do  well  in  the 
compost  recommended  above.  Seed  is  also  prpduced,  and  so 
seedlings  can  be  raised,  and  it  is  probable  Mr.  Bennett-Poe’s  fine 
variety  superba  originated  in  this  way. — R.  Dean. 

Lilium  giganteum, 

If  giant  Lilies  are  desired  in  flower  every  summer,  then  we 
must  have  at  least  a  dozen  plants,  of  different  ages,  to  make  sure 
of  results,  for,  after  flowering,  the  large  bulb  is  exhau.sted,  and 
several  years  elapse  before  the  small  ones,  often  found  about 
the  roots,  gain  sufficient  strength  to  i^roduce  flowering  stems. 
This  grand  Lily  seeds  freely,  and,  whenever  a  chance  of  obtaining 
it  is  secured,  should  be  freely  sown.  Some  seed  collected  everj' 
year  and  sown  fresh  would,  with  care,  give  rise  to  a  magnificent 
series  of  plants.  The  young  plants  must  be  carefully  looked 
after,  the  ground  weeded  and  watered  during  dry  weather.  The 
specimen  of  this  Himalayan  Lily  figured  here  (grown  in  Scotland) 
reached  8ft  in  height,  but  in  warmer  England  and  better  posi¬ 
tions  the  stems  are  taller  than  this.  In  Julj"  the  stems,  graced 


with  numerous  polished  leaves,  bore  a  dozen  large  flowers,  5in 
across  and  7in  in  length,  fragrant,  white  streaked  with  purple 
inside.  After  the  flowers,  the  upright  large  seed  vessels  are 
conspicuous,  but  the  .seeds  here  did  not  ripen  until  December, 
and  will  take  about  six  years  to  produce  large  bulbs. — D.  S.  F. 
[From  “  One  and  All  Gardening  ”  (2d.),  the  courtesy  of  the 
editor  of  which  we  have  to  acknowledge  for  the  use  of  the 
illustration.] 

Habrothamnus  Newell!. 

This  beautiful  hybrid,  without  doubt,  is  the  best  and  most 
desirable  of  the  family,  and  yet  it  is  not  cultivated  to  the  extent 
its  merits  deserve.  I  am  induced  to  draw  attention  to  it  from  the 
fact  of  recently  having  noticed  a  fine  and  healthy  plant  of  it 
trained  over  a  doorway  leading  from  the  conservatory  to  the 
drawing-room,  at  The  Grove,  Harborne,  the  charming  suburban 
residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Kenrick,  and  where  its 
numerous  trusses  of  bright  rosy-scarlet  afforded  a  striking  and 
pleasing  contrast  in  harmony  with  the  wealth  of  bloom  presented 
by  such  as  Indian  and  Ghent  Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens, 
Hippeastrums,  Clivias,  Richardias,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  in¬ 
cluding  also  several  good  specimens  of  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
D.  n.  grandiflorum.  Mr.  W.  Eades,  the  energetic  and  pains¬ 
taking  chief  of  the  garden  portion  of  the  estabhshment,  however, 
would  appreciate  it  still  more,  were  it  not  so  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  “  green  fly,”  this  necessitating  frequent  syringings 
with  an  insecticide.  The  plant  in  question  supplanted  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  its  compeers,  viz.,  the  older  known  H.  fasciculatus 
or  H.  elegans — one  of  the  two  here  named.— W.  G. 

The  Auricula  in  April. 

In  all  ease.s  where 
a  collection  of  varieties 
is  grown  in  pots  under 
glass,  however  small 
and  select  it  may  be, 
a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  centres  about 
the  plants  just  now, 
for  they  are  steadily 
coming  into  bloom. 

We  are  having  a  time 
of  continued  rough, 
cold  winds,  and  it  is 
neoe.ssary  care  be  taken 
these  do  not  play 
directly  on  the  expand¬ 
ing  pips,  as  it  may 
bring  upon  them  a 
kind  of  paralysis.  In 
such  weather  as  that 
we  are  now  experienc¬ 
ing  the  plants  dry 
rapidly,  and  especially 
so  if  they  are  at  all 
root-bound,  and  close 
attention  is  necessary 
in  the  matter  of  water¬ 
ing.  Green  and  brown 
fly  are  putting  in  ap- 
peai'anoe  ;  and,  as  the 
plants  cannot  be  fumi¬ 
gated  without  some 
risk  just  as  they  are 
coming  into  bloom,  it 
is  well  to  employ  a 
camel’s-hair  brush  with 
which  to  whisk  the  in¬ 
truders  into  space. 

Cleanliness  and  free 
ventilation  is  all-im¬ 
portant  if  the  plants 
are  to  bo  kept  in  good 
condition.  Happy  is  the 
cultivator  who  has  a 
house  in  which  to  grow 
his  i^lants,  as  he  can 
then  be  constantly 
among  his  pets  despite 
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the  ■weather.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  Auriculas  are  highly 
fragrant,  especially  the  self  yellows;  and  there  is  a  scent  about 
the  foliage  which  is  gratefully  noted  on  entering  a  house  of 
plants  which  has  been  kept  closed  during  the  night.  In  the 
case  of  the  show  varieties  the  seifs  lead  the  way,  and  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  Mr.  James  Douglas  in  particular, 
the  section  is  being  reinforced  by  very  fine  and  valuable  varieties  ; 
the  green,  grey,  and  white  edges  follow  after  with  little  order 
of  precedence.  And  then  those  wdio  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  raise  seedlings  have  the  additional  gratification  of  witnessing 
their  expansion  of  blossoms.  The  blooming  of  seedlings  is  the 
very  poetry  and  romance  of  floriculture,  and  I  would  have  every 
cultivator  endeavour  to  save  some  from  his  best  flowers ;  and 
even  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  progeny  worth  saving,  there  is 
yet  the  pleasant  experience  of  an  engrossing  interest.  The 
successful  cultivator  of  Auriculas  is  a  person  to  be  envied. — 
R.  Dean. 


Early  Single  Tulips. 


Early  .single  Tulips  are  very  finely  grown  and  exhibited  at  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Show  at  Birmingham.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Daffodil  dominates;  but  it  is  well  to  have  some  touches  of 
different  colours  to  relieve  the  monotonous  sheen  of  gold  which 
meets  the  eye  at  every  point,  and  the  early  single  Tulip  comes  in 
admirably  for  that  purpose.  I  like  to  witness  power  in  exhibited 
subjects;  the  cultivator,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities 
of  development  in  a  particular  plant,  can  assist  by  means  of  his 
cultural  process  to  manifest  theau  to  the  utmost.  This  is  done 
at  Birmingham  in  the  case  of  the  early  single  Tulips.  The  result 
is  large,  stout  flowers,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  handsomei  in 
marking. 

One  can  see  in  the  springtime  in  some  of  the  London  parks 
the  leading  varieties  of  early  Tulips  used  with  excellent  effects — 
the  flowers  lai’ge  and  bold ;  but  when  cultivated  in  pots,  as  they 
are  at  Birmingham,  they  become  grand  in  their  development. 
At  Birmingham  it  is  customary  to  place  six  bulbs  in  a  Gin  or  7in 
pot.  The  result  is  lusty  growth,  bold  foliage,  and  magnificent 
blooms.  The  size  of  the  flowers  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features. 

Of  self-coloured  flowers  Grace  Darling  may  lead  the  way,  a 
stout  petalled  flower  of  fine  build,  colour  orange-scarlet,  shading 
to  orange  on  the  petal  edge.  Joost  Van  Vondel,  white;  a  large, 
long  petalled  flower,  which,  though  lacking  the  fine  form  of  some 
others,  is  yet  a  very  fine  exhibition  variety;  clear  white.  Mon 
Tresor;  this  I  regard  as  the  finest  yellow  Tulip  among  the  early 
flowering  varieties,  deep  in  colour,  stout  in  substance,  and  fine 
in  build.  Pottebakker,  pure  white,  a  well  known  variety  of  fine 
build ;  one  of  the  most  popular  of  this  colour,  with  large,  well 
formed,  stout  flowers;  excellent  for  pots  or  beds.  Prince  of 
Austria,  orange-scarlet ;  a  very  finely  formed  and  striking 
variety.  Proserpine,  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  formed  of  Tulips ;  colour  silken  rose ;  it  makes  a  splendid 
bedder;  Mr.  Charles  Jordan,  of  the  Regents  Park,  sometimes 
puts  four  thousand  bulbs  of  this  variety  in  a  bed,  and  the  effect 
is  supei’b.  Snowflake,  white,  remarkable  for  its  purity,  and  of 
fine  build.  Van  der  Neer,  a  large  and  finely  formed  variety  of  a 
bright  violet  purple  colour;  and  Vermilion  Brilliant,  dazzling 
vermilion  variety,  but  as  it  is  early  in  flowering,  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  in  character  to  the  third  week  in  May. 

The  edged,  feathered,  and  flamed  flowers  are  represented  by 
several  very  fine  varieties,  such  as  Fabiola,  flaked  white  and  pale 
rosy  purple,  a  large  and  finely  formed  variety.  Joost  Van  Vondel, 
rosy  red,  more  or  less  flaketl  with  wdiite,  a  bold  and  striking 
flower.  Keizerskroon,  a  grand,  oentm-y  old  variety,  and  not 
to  be  surpassed  for  size,  beauty,  and  usefulness.  Unique,  or 
Pottebakker-white-and-gold,  is  a  white  Pottebakker  with  a  flame 
of  pure  yellow  running  up  each  petal,*  a  charming  variety  which 
ha,s  unfortunately  been  renamed  Brunhilde,  though  publicly 
exhibited  in  the  Birmingham  Show  for  several  years  past  under 
the  name  of  Unique.  Queen  of  the  Netherland.s,  a  large  and 
very  beautiful  Tulip,  white,  suffused  with  the  most  delicate  rosy 
pink  ;  and  Spaendouck,  a  veiy  distinct  variety  of  excellent  build  ; 
colour  lake,  feathered  and  flaked  with  creamy  white.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  add  to  this  li.st;  yet  the  foregoing  varieties 
may  be  taken  as  repre.senting  the  very  cream  of  those  suited  for 
exhibition  and  general  i>ot  culture. — Ealing.  j 


Counly  Council  Lecturers. 


Referring  to  your  article  on  the  above  subject,  page  285,  I 
think  the  county  of  Worcester  was  the  first  to  appoint  an 
in,structor  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work.  I  com¬ 
menced  my  present  duties  in  September,  1891.  I  believe  the 
county  or  Worcester  is  also  the  first  to  appoint  a  representative 
ot  horticultural  instruction  upon  its  education  committee, 
formed  under  the  new  Act,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Lawson,  vicar  of 
Clentj  otourbndgG,  liaving  been  elected  o-n  the  committee  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  honorary  .secretary  for 
horticultural  instruction  in  Worcestershire  since  the  Technical 
llidu cation  Act  came  into  operation  in  1891,  and  under  his  able 
and  tactful  guidance  our  work  has  considerably  increased  and 
prospered.  Mr.  Law, son  is  a  genuine  lover  of  a  garden,  and 
IS  one  of  the  happiest  writers  and  lecturers  upon  Rose  culture, 
ike  your  clerical  correspondents,  the  Revs.  C.  Ellison,  of  Brace- 
bridge,  and  Foster  Melliar. — James  Udale,  Droitwich. 

Back  to  the  Laud. 

Since  reading  “  H.  D.’s  ”  able  article,  entitled  “  The  Old  Order 
Changcth,”  in  the  Journal  of  March  12  (page  215),  the  words 
“  back  to  the  land  ”  have  kept  crossing  my  mind.  Articles  on 
the  unemployed  problem  have  appeared  at  different  dates  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  new.spapers,  yet  no  one  seems  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  articles,  I  am  sorry  to  ,say,  are  very  mislead¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  wages  obtained  and  country  work  that  is  to 
be  had.  Take  some  of  the  counties  mentioned  as  requiring 
labourers.  I  can  prove  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  in  the 
country,  men  who  can  turn  their  hands  to  any  kind  of  farm  work, 
willing  to  accept  places  with  a  fair  wage.  What  do  the  majority 
of  the  unemployed  in  a  large  town  know  about  farm  work.^ 
Most  of  them  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  building  trade  or  in 
factories,  working  by  the  hour,  and  after  Saturday  have  nothing 
to  do  or  think  about  in  connection  with  their  work  till  Monday 
morning.  Some  of  these  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  at  the  plough 
tail,  or  among  cattle,  working  from  6  a.m.  till  G  p.m.  all  the  week 
(and  more  hours  than  that  very  often  with  horses),  including  part 
of  the  day  on  Sundays,  the  v  ages  at  the  end  of  the  week  being 
13s.  or  14s.  per  week  if  a  cottage  and  garden  is  provided  free. 
Few  places  are  found  nowadays  vhere  the  men  have  Potato- 
ground,  wood,  cider  or  beer,  Ac.,  free,  as  some  writers  state  in 
some  of  the  newspapers.  In  .some  counties  12s.  weekly  is  only 
paid. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  may  say  that  I  spent  my  school¬ 
days  in  a  rural  district  of  Shropshire,  and,  lad-like,  was  always 
among  the  neighbouring  farmers.  Since  then,  during  my  term  in 
the  bothies  in  different  parts  of  England,  I  have  taken  more  than 
a,  passing  interest  in  agricultural  work  and  the  workers.  Now 
comes  the  question :  What  inducements  are  there  in  the  country 
to  keep  a  young  man  on  a  farm.^  If  he  has  had  a  fair  education 
(which  everyone  may  receive  in  these  day.s),  and  has  got  any 
energy  at  all  in  him,  there  is  no  reason  whj^  he  should  not  better 
himself.  I,  for  one,  do  not  blame  any  young  man  leaving  farm 
work  if  he  can  get  a  better  position,  ivith  more  wages,  fewer  hours, 
and  cleaner  work.  Among  the  unemployed  in  towns  there  are 
not  so  many  countrymen  as  some  may  think.  Most  of  them  have 
regular  woi'k  offered  them  before  leaving.  My  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  unemployed  is  that  they  are  chiefly  men  afraid  of 
hard  work,  .standing  at  a  street  corner  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  a  short  clay  pipe  between  their  lips.  It  is  work  one 
day,  play  the  next,  with  them,  and  I  am  certain  men  of  tliis 
class  would  not  suit  many  farmers,  because  if  they  Avere  cor¬ 
rected  about  anything  they  would  soon  “  chuck  it  up.” 

Now,  what  becomes  of  the  smartest  young  men  in  the  vil¬ 
lages?  Some  are  gardeners,  having  had  a  start  as  garden-boy 
at  “the  Hall”;  the  finest  built  men,  as  a  rule,  can  be  found  in 
the  various  police  forces;  others  are  draymen,  and  .so  on.  How 
does  the  change  come  about  ?  Thus  it  is :  Tho.se  who  have  gone 
away  come  back  for  a  holiday,  meet  with  old  school  mate.s,  talk 
them  over ;  back  Avith  them  the  old  .school mat e.s  go,  and  this  is  a 
yearly  occurrence  in  some  of  the  country  districts.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  is  not  the  floAver  of  England  leaving  her,  seeking  fresh 
fields  in  Canada  and  South  Africa?  It  is  only  the  pick  of  our 
young  men  aaLo  are  going  to  Canada  to  seek  fresh  homes.  These 
are  going  back  to  the  land,  but  not  that  of  Old  England.  And  is 
it  not  true  that  as  these  go  away  foreigners  come  and  take  their 
place,  and  help  to  savcH  the  unemployed  and  cut  doAvn  Avages? 
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“H.  p.”  says  the  land  cryetli  for  the  tiller,  and  tells  ns  there  is 
yet  time  to  save  it  from  ruin.  How  is  it  to  be  done?  Few  can 
answer  that  satisfactorily.  Having  stated  my  views  of  one  side 
of  the  question  I  will  try  to  pen  a  few  more  lines  on  the  farmer’s 
side  when  the  time  will  permit. — J.  Botlev. 


Anemone  Hepatica  angnlosa  var.  lilacina  grandiflora. 

On  page  236,  Mr.  S.  Arnott  refers  to  the  above  Hepatica 
under  the  name  of  lilacina  grandis.  At  the  Di-ill  Hall,  on 
IMarch  24th  ult.,  I  exhibited  eight  plants  of  this  variety,  which 
had  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and  although  the  flowers 
Avere  not  fully  expanded,  and  consequently  were  not  at  their 
best,  they  Avere  greatly  admired.  This  variety  AA’as  raised  by 
Mr.  W.  Horsman,  Avho  is  in  charge  of  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.’s 
extensive  collection  of  hardy  plants.  Without  a  doubt  it  is  the 
most  free  floAvering  Hepatica  in  cultivation,  being  immeasurably 
superior  in  this  respect  to  the  typical  H.'  angulosa.  Not  only 
are  the  flowers  of  this  iieAv  Amriety  considerably  larger  than  thq 
type,  but  they  possess  tAvo  roAvs  of  petals.  The  floAvers,  which 
are  of  a  delicate  pale  lilac  colour,  remain  in  good  condition  for 
a  long  period,  and  are  borne  on  strong,  upright  stalks  6in  in 
length. — Arthur  R.  Goodaa'in. 


Birds  and  Gooseberry  Buds. 

In  reply  to  “  Fruit  GroAver,”  as  I  stated  in  my  preAuous 
letter,  Royle’s  threader  can  be  got  from  any  nurseryman.  I  pur¬ 
chased  mine  from  Cl'ibran’s,  in  Altrincham,  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  it  is  used  every  Avinter  before  the  sermre  Aveather  com¬ 
mences,  this  being  the  time  above  all  others  Avhen  the  buds 
need  protection.  I  am  only  a  private  grower  with  about 
.seventy  or  eighty  bushes,  and  have  no  idea  asi  to  the  cost  or 
the  time  one  cop  Avill  last,  as  we  lend  the  threader  freely  to 
all  our  neighbours;  but  the  cost  must  be  infinitesimal,  probably 
not  more  than  a  halfpenny  for  a  hundred  bushes.  They  only 
need  once  doing  each  season,  and  do  not  appear  to  take  one 
minute  each.  No  doubt  the  dealer  who  supplies  your  correspon¬ 
dent  Avill  be  able  to  girm  more  definite  information.  The  appli¬ 
cation  is  so  perfectly  successful,  cheap,  and  quickly  done  that 
Ave  have  never  tried  any  other  method.  The  Black  Curi'ant 
mite  Avas  mentioned  also  in  my  letter,  and  the  method  of  euro 
I  advocated  Avas  .severely  criticised  by  one  of  your  correspondents, 
Avho  stated  that  it  was  a  failure  after  three  or  four  years.  I 
can  only  write  from  my  OAvn  experience.  It  has  been  a  perfect 
success  for  at  least  tAvelve  years.  The  result  can  be  seen  at  any 
time  by  anyone  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter.  There 
can  be  no  possible  mistake  as  to  the  age  and  the  condition  of 
the  bushes  at  the  present  time,  and  Ave  are  perfectly  content. — 
Thos.  Fletcher,  Grappenhall,  Cheshire. 

- - 

r — ~ 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society— Selection  of  Judges. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  society  held 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  LeAvis  Castle  in 
the  chair,  the  letter  .signed  “  R.  D.”  in  your  issue  of  the 
2nd  inst.,  page  300,  Avas  discussed. 

I  am  instructed  by  my  committee  to  contradict  the  mis¬ 
representations  made  by  “  R.  D.”  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  executive  committee  held  on  March  27th,  and  to  say  that 
“R.  D.”  committed  a  gro.ss  breach  of  privilege  in  referring 
publicly  to  business  of  a  purely  private  nature.  It  is,  I  am 
to  state,  ab.solutely  untrue  that  any  departure  from  the  methods 
AA'hich  governed  the  selection  of  judges  la.st  year  has  now  been 
made.  “  R.  D.”  may  be  reminded  that  in  the  selection  of  the 
judges  for  the  1902  shoAv,  Avhen  amateurs  only  Avere  chosen,  he 
did  not  rai.se,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  objection  Avhat- 
ever.  Further,  I  am  directed  to  afiirm  that  on  no  o'oeasion  has 
anything  been  said  or  done  that  could  possibly  be  construed  into 
an  imputation  against  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  trade,  as 
is  obviously  inferred  in  “R.  D.’s”  communication.  I  am  also 
desired  tO'  point  out  to  “R.  D.”  that  at  the  meeting  in  question 
the  resolution  to  follow  the  practice  of  1902  and  secure  the 
amateurs  only  as  judges  Avas  carried  Avithout  a  dissentient  vote, 
so  that  his  statement  that  it  aa^s  carried  by  a  bare  majority 
is  incorrect.  Moreover,  “  R.  D.”  did  not  give  the  meeting 
the  benefit  of  the  arguments  he  noAv  uses  in  support  of  his 
objection. 

As  showing  the  high  appreciation  the  executive  committee 
has  of  the  honour  and  experience  of  members  of  the  trade,  I 
am  to  point  out  that  at  the  meeting  referred  to  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  that  the  general  committee  constitute  the  floral 
committee  for  the  adjudication  of  novelties,  so  that  the  society 
might,  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  knoAvledge  of  Sweet  Peas 
pqsse.ssed  by  the  several  trade  members  of  that  body. — Horace  J. 
Wright.  Hon.  Sec.,  32,  Hault  Road,  WandsAVorth,  London.  i 
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Sprays  and  Sprayers  for  Frait  Tree  Bushes. 

Seeing  the  notice  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ior  March  26 
of  this  year  for  using  caustic  soda  and  pearlash  for  protecting 
fruit  tree  buds,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  your  correspondent, 
Jno.  Miles,  Avould  inform  me  in  your  Journal  whether  lie  buys 
the  ingredients  in  poAvder.or  liquid  form,  and  of  Avhat  strength: 
also  hoAv  much  Avater  is  required  to  a  stated  quantity ;  also  if 
Vermorel’s  sprayer  can  be  purchased  at  seed  shops  or  at  iron¬ 
mongers’. — Constant  Subscriber. 


Despoiling  Nature. 

What  a  pity  it  seems  that  the  beauty  of  the  hedgeroAVS  should 
be  spoiled  by  alloAving  Primrose  roots  and  other  wild  flowers  to 
be  dug  up  and  carried  aivay  in  the  districts  around  London,  as 
mentioned  in  your  issue  of  March  26.  Why  do  not  land-OAvners 
combine  and  follo.Av  the  example  of  the  United  Devon  Association, 
Avith  Lord  Cliffoi’d  at  its  head  P  The  association  has  been  formed 
to  preserve  tlie  Ferns,  Avild  floAvers,  and  other  plants  that  are 
the  glory  of  its  lovely  lanes,  hedges,  and  fields.  It  has  met  Avith 
great  success  in  dealing  Avith  some  flagrant  offenders. — Eliz.  O. 
Proud. 

- - 

The  English  Edition  of  the  “  Lindenia.” 

In  your  article  on  Mr.  J.  Weathers  at  page  299,  you  say  that 
Mr.  Weathers  “translated  the  French  edition  of  ‘Lindenia’  for 
M.  Linden,  of  Brnssels,  until  it  ceased.”  The  note,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  editorship  of  the  English  edition,  and  is  partly 
incorrect.  The  English  edition  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  A'olume,  also  part  of  the  seA’enth  volume,  were 
either  Avritten  or  translated  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe.  The  line  of 
demarcation  may  be  found  where  the  English  edition  begins  to 
appear  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  French. — Caroline 
Berkeley  Rolfe. 

- - 

Sutton’s  Pizetaker  Leek, 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  specimen  of  Sutton’s 
Prizetaker  Leek.  I  do  not  claim  that  there  is  anything  extra¬ 
ordinary  about  the  specimen  except  that  it  proves  Avhat  an  excel¬ 
lent  variety  it  is  for  general  use.  Pulled  from  a  bed  groAving  in 
these  gardens,  the  specimen  sent  has  received  no  special  treat¬ 
ment,  the  ground  having  been  manured  and  dug  as  for  ordinary 
crops,  the  Leeks  being  sown  in  a  drill  and  transplanted  from 
thence  to  the  bed.  My  method  of  planting  is  to  make  a  hole 
Avith  a  croAvbar,  insert  the  Leeks,  and  then  Avater  them  in,  with¬ 
out  filling  the  holes  around  the  plants.  In  conclusion,  I  Avould 
advise  those  Avho  have  not  yet  given  the  above  variety  a  trial  to 
do  so.  The  flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  is  much  appre¬ 
ciated  at  table. — W.  H.  Yates,  The  Gardens,  Rotherfield  Park, 
Alton,  Hants. 

[An  excellent  example,  indeed;  a  grand  exhibition  type,  and 
under  special  treatment  the  blanching  (which  in  this  case  AA’as 
lOin  in  length,  the  diameter  being  2iin)  could  be  increased,  and 
a  firm,  wholly-useable  stem  reAvard  the  groAver. — Ed.] 

- - >  ■ - 

The  Destruction  of  the  Winter  Moth  Caterpillar. 

I  quite 'agree  Avith  your  correspondent,  “Entomologist,”  page 
298,  that  there  is  a  great  objection  to  the  use  of  strong  poisons 
for  spraying  fruit  trees,  but  I  am  unable  to  support  his  assertion 
that  parafiin  solution  cannot  be  used  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
caterpillar  Avithout  injury  to  the  plant.  One  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  altogether  the  strength  of  the  insecticide,  but  the 
frequency  of  its  use  that  is  effective.  Fir  tree  oil,  tobacco,  and 
many  other  remedies — good  as  they  are — are  too  expensive  to  use 
largely  for  outside  purposes.  I  have  found  the  following  mixture 
quite  harmless  to  vegetation,  and  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  kill 
most  insects  Avith  Avhich  the  gardener  is  pested  : — Add  one  pint  of 
paraffin  to  one  gallon  of  cold  soft  water,  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
over  a  clear  fire,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  add  21b  of  soft- 
soap.  Stir  Avell  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  It  is  then  ready 
for  use,  and  can  be  used  at  the  strength  of  one  pint  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  eight  or  tAvelve  pints  of  soft  water.  A  very  useful  article 
for  spraying  orchard  and  Avail  trees  is  the  Kew  Garden  Engine, 
Avith  about  12ft  to  18ft  half-inch  hose  piping  and  a  spray  nozzle. 
The  latter  can  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  stake  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  trees.  A  man,  Avith  a  boy  to  work  the  engine,  can  then 
get  over  long  lengths  of  Avail  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Any 
garden  labourer  can  make  the  above  mixture  on  wet  days,  and 
if  put  into  jars  and  corked  up  Avill  keep  fresh  any  length  of  time. 

I  may  add  that  the  saucepan  used  for  boiling  the  mixture  should 
never  be  more  than  three-parts  full,  as  the  softsoap,  when  added, 
is  liable  to  boil  over.  It  is  preferable  when  using  insecticides  to 
choose  a  dull  day,  and  always  use  a  spray  nozzle. — Jas.  Folkard, 
Sandhutton,  York. 
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PACHIRA  IN5IQNI5.  Flowers  red,  natural  size  as  above. 

Fachira  is  a  stove  genus  of  Malvaceous  trees,  not  much  cultivated,  yet  handsome  in  large  Icouses.  A  fibrous,  sandy  loam 
suits  them,  and  an  ordinary  plant-stove  temperature  and  conditions.  There  are  a  number  of  distinct  species,  the  one  here  figured 
having  red  fiowers.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  matured  shoots  in  a  propagating  case. 
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With  the  fine  spring  weather,  the  trees  are  putting  on  their 
new  attire,  and  the  environs  of  the  city  are  gradually  becoming 
more  attractive.  With  the  advance  of  the  .season,  too,  tlie  work 
of  the  gardener  is  increasing.  Seeds  Iiave  to  be  sown,  grass  to 
be  mown;  the  vineries  require  attention,  and  the  gardener  is 
now  a  very  busy  man.  There  are  perhaps  compensating  advan¬ 
tages,  inasmucli  as  the  skill  and  care  he  has  bestowed  will  be 
more  apparent.  Most  gardeners  pride  themselves  on  some 
particular  department,  and  at 

Tapton  Court, 

the  seat,  of  H.  Steele,  Esq.,  there  are  two  departments  of  which 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Edwards^  niay  w’ell  be  proud,  viz..  Orchids 
and  Carnations.  Standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  eleven  acres, 
the  mansion  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  suburbs  of  the  city,  that  of  Ranmoor.  Approaching 
it  by  a  handsome  drive,  one  notices  a  well  kept  lawn  of  perhaps 
some  two  acres,  on  which  are  Rose  beds,  and  on  one  side  is  a 
lake,  surrounded  by  Crimson  Rambler  Rose. 

Entering  the  kitchen  garden,  the  preparations  point  to  the 
fact  that  Celery  is  a  favourite,  and  important  item.  Every¬ 
thing  is  in  prime  order.  On  a  long  border  are  some  early  Peas, 
looking  well,  and  work  seems  to  be  pretty  well  in  hand.  The 
plant  houses  are  the  principal  feature,  however,  and  in  the 
Dendrobium  house  there  is  a  fine  collection,  including  D. 
Ain.sworthi,  Sniderianum,  Astriea,  Murrhianum,  grandiflorum, 
splendidissimum,  Juno  (a  grand  niece),  C'j'bele,  and  Sybil,  all 
of  which  are  doing  well.  In  the  Cypripedium  house  are  some 
seventy-five  varieties,  including  some  valuable  pieces  of  Dendro- 
chilu'in  glumaceum.  There  are  also  some  fine  pieces  of  Leelia 
elegans,  and  we  notice  a  grand  batch  of  Sutton’s  hybrid 
Gloxinia..s;  some  good  pots  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  perhaps 
as  handsome  as  can  be  found  in  this  district;  while  in  the  next 
house  there  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Cym- 
bidiums  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire.  Indeed,  they  are  said  to  be 
the  finest  lot  within  100  miles,  and  grand  they  are.  C.  Tracy- 
anum  and  giganteum  are  particularly  robust,  one  plant  having 
no  less  than  ten  leads.  A  fine  piece  of  Coelogyne  Massangeana 
in  flower  demands  attention,  while  there  is  also  a  fine  stock  of 
Dendrobium  Venus.  Next  is  the  Peach  house,  containing  young 
trees  of  Barrington,  Royal  George,  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  with 
a  good  set  of  fruit ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  is 

The  Roseey, 

a  noble^looking  house,  Soft  by  15ft,  in  whicli  the  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  William  Allan  Richardson,  and  the  old  favourite, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  are  doing  well,  the  latter  .showing  a  plentiful 
crop  of  bloom.  The  visitor  now  comes,  to  a  range  of  glass,  140ft 
long,  devoted  to  Odontoglos.sums.  This  is  divided  into  two 
houses,  and  as  there  are  about  2,000  pieces,  they  are  a  really 
nice  lot,  and  look  very  promising.  Numei'ous  hybrids  are 
here,  many  being  in  flower,  one  fine  spike  of  “  Sceptram  ( ?) 
bearing  no  less  than  thiity-two  flowers.  As  they  advance  into 
flower  they  are,  however,  transferred  to  the 

CONSEKVATORY  (OrCHIDS), 

which  is  particularly  gay  and  rich  in  colour,  being  filled  entirely 
with  choice  Orchids  and  Carnations,  all  bearing  flower,  in  the 
pink  of  perfection.  Here  one  sees  0.  aspersum,  polyxanthum 
(very  fine),  Ruckerianum  ;  a  splendid  piece  of  Halli ;  a  lovely 
crispum ;  Dendrobium  Kenneth ;  a  fine  spike  of  Oncidium 
sarcodes;  a  grand  piece  of  Dendrobium  nobile  Victorise  (of  which 
variety  many  collections  are  short),  and  another  va,riety  with 
abundance  of  flowers  is  D.  nobile  nobilius.  A  hybrid  Odonto. 
(a  cross  between  Adrianse  and  crispum)  has  fourteen  very  fine 
flowers.  A  Cymbidium  Lowi  has  no  less  than  ninety  flowers, 
and  many  other  varieties  make  a  grand  show.^  The  Carnations 
in  flower  here  are  President  Roosevelt,  William  Robinson, 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Ethel  Croker,  Sir  Evelyn  W  ood,  and 
Nautilus,  some  of  them  being  particularly  fine. 

The  Malmaison  House 

is  some  176ft  in  length,  and  is  heated  by  two  boilers.  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  head  gardener,  is  evidently  at  home  in  this  branch 
of  plant  culture.  He  has  seventy-two  varieties  and  2,000  plants 
of  “Mals.,”  and  200  “Trees,”  many  of  the  “  Mals.”  having 
twelve  to  fourteen  growths  on  a  pot.  Near  this  is  the  Mush¬ 
room  house,  containing  twelve  beds,  and  a  nice  crop.  Mush¬ 
rooms  being  grown  here  all  the  year  round.  A  fine  collection  of 
Dahlias,  too,  are  just  being  started.  About  sixty  varieties  of 
the  best  sorts  of  Cactus  Dahlias  are  grown  here. 

In  the  vineries  are  .such  varieties  as  Venn’s  Muscat,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Alicante,  and  Madresfield  Court,  one  house  being  newly 
planted  with  fourteen  young  canes;  and  here  also  we  see  a 
batch  of  Strawberries,  from  which  fine  fruit  are  being  picked, 
about  150  plants  having  been  forced.  Veitch’s  Perfection 
Beans,  on  the  shelves,  are  also  being  picked,  while  Osborne  s 
Dwarf  and  Sutton’s  Forcing  are  coming  on  in  .succession. 
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The  Tomato  house  is  looking  well,  and  some  six  or  seven 
Varieties  are  being  grown.  In  the  Cucumber  house  they  are 
cutting  some  nice  fruit  of  Rochford  Market,  while  Lord  Roberts 
and  Everyday  are  also  grown.  ' 

That  Mr.  Edwards  knows  his  business  there  is  no  doubt. 
He  has  probably  about  4,000  Orchids,  and  lie  knows  how  to 
grow  them;  He  does  not  favour  leaf  mould  treatment,  prefer- 
I'ing  good  peat  and  sphagnum.  The  whole  place  shows  evidence 
of  his  ability,  and  does  him  great  credit. 

Endcliffe. 

Another  of  the  pleasant  residences  with  which  the  suburbs 
abound,  but  which  has  previously  not  been  given  prominence 
(perhaps  because  of  its  general  seclusion),  is  “Endcliffe,”  the 
seat  of  J.  Ba.ssett,  Esq.  To  .some  (locally)  “Endcliffe”  may  be 
a  vague  term,  seeing  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to 
apply  the  name  indiscriminately  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the 
district  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  claimed  to  be  the 
original  “  Endcliffe.”  On  either  side  of  a  fairly  long  drive  is  a 
sloping  lawn  of  about  one  and  a  half  acres,  on  which  are  Rose 
beds,  also  a  fine  Tulip  tree,  and  probably  some  of  the  olde.st 
and  biggest  Araucarias  to  be  found  in  the  district.  One  is 
about  50ft  high  and  fully  18in  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  but 
owing  to  age  they  have  lost  their  lower  branches.  There  is  a 
fine  collection  of  Rhododendrons. 

In  the  conservatory  one  records  a  good  show  of  Cinerarias 
(Jame.s’  strain),  some  of  the  flowers  being  Sin  across,  and  of 
varied  colours.  Cineraria  stellata  (Fisher’s  strain)  are  also  good, 
and  here  are  also  several  pots  of  the  lovely  Schizanthus  in 
flower,  forming  a  useful  item  for  conservatory  work  or  for 
house  decoration.  The  Primula  .stellatas  are  still  looking  well, 
though  past  their  best  now ;  and  a  William  Allan  Richardson 
Ro.se  on  the  roof  is  showing  plenty  of  blooms.  Azalea  indica 
and  Acacias  help  to  make  a  good  show.  In  the 

Croton  House 

are  .such  varieties  as  Nestor  (of  good  colour).  Flamingo,  Warreni, 
Queen  Victoria  Improved,  Zinnetziana,  and  Duchess  of  Wal- 
deck,  all  nice  young  stuff,  and  will  probably  be  heard  of  later 
in  the  exhibition  tent ;  at  least,  we  hope  so.  The  stove  fur¬ 
nishes  its  quota.,  and  passing  through  the  vinery  we  notice 
a  nice  batch  of  Cypripedium  insigne  plants,  and  from  this  vinery 
Grapes,  have  often  secured  honours  at  local  shows,  and  they 
again  look  promising. 

In  the  Peach  house,  where  there  is  a  capital  set,  and  as 
forward  as  any  we  have  seen,  are  such  varieties  as  Barrington, 
Royal  George,  Dr.  Hogg,  &c.,  all  young  trees.  Outside  we 
notice  a  nice  lot  of  Agaves;  and  then  we  chat  with  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  gardener,  who,  though  young,  has  plenty  of 
“  push,”  or  grit,  in  him,  and  while  being  unobtrusive,  he  yet 
can  hold  his  own  in  plant  culture. 

He  is  by  no  means  unknown  a.s  an  exhibitor,  having  secured 
winning  cards  at  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Shows,  the 
Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural,  Ranmoor,  and  other  shows 
for  groups,  specimen  plants.  Grapes,  &c.  ... 

He  evidently  made  good  use  of  opportunities  in  earlier 
years,  and  the  experience  gained  has  stood  him  in  good_  stead. 
He  has  been  at  “Endcliffe”  just  over  four  years,  previous  to 
which  he  was  some  time  at  Ashwick  Hall,  near  Bath,  as  foreman 
under  Mr.  Pentland. 

The  grounds  at  “  Endcliffe  ”  are  very  pleasant,  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  order,  ancl  would  be  a  sui-prise  to  many.  While  one  side 
skirts  a  much  freciuented  roacl,  the  general  privacy  of  the 
grounds  permit  full  enjoyment  without  being  overlocmed  ;  and 
though  not  so  extensive  as  some  establishments,  “  Endcliffe 
is  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  variety  and  condition  of  its  plant 
life. — W.  L.  _ 

We  shall  give  notes  on  “  Oakbrook,”  an  establishment  of 
much  interest,  in  a  future  issue. 


Weeping  Willows  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated  that  all  the  Weeping  W  illows  in  the  United 
States  are  descended  from  a  twig  planted  by  the  stepson  of 
George  W^a.shington,  at  his  place  at  Abingdon,  a  few  miles  from 
Mount  Vernon.  Young  Cu,stis,  as  a  member  of  Washin^on  s 
military  family,  sometimes  carried  messages,  under  a  flag  between 
the  belligerent  commanders.  In  this  service  he  became 
accj[uainted  with  a  young  British  officer,  who,  like  others,  had 
gone  over  with  an  impression  that  the  “  rebellion  would  be 
speedily  crushed  out,  and  that  he  would  then  settle  on  the  con¬ 
fiscated  lands  of  the  rebels.  He  had  even  brought  a  twig 
the  Weeping  W^illow  near  Pope’s  Villa,  at  Twickenham,  carefully 
wrapped  in  oiled  silk.  As  his  visions  of  a  ca.stle  in  America,  faded 
away  he  gave  a  twig  to  John  Parke.  Custis,  who,  on  his  return 
to  Abingdon,  planted  it  near  his  house.  It  grew  and  flourished, 
and  how  it  multiplied  may  now  be  seen  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other'.— -(“  The  W^estminster  Gazette.-  ) 
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Royal  Institution  Lectures. 

At  the  Royal  Institution  on  May  6,  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard 
will  speak  on  “  Rural  England.” 

Legislation  for  Fruit  Pests. 

M  e  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  general  to 
the  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Coinniittee 
on  page  343,  which  is  the  sub-conmiittee’s  replj^  to  the%)roposal 
for  legislation  for  the  protection  of  fruit  trees. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

^  e  print  a  notice  of  the  third  annual  exhibition  of  spring 
flowers  and  plants  to  be  held  in  The  Art  Galleries,  Park  Lane, 
Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  1903,  from  3  to  10  p.m. 
Objects :  — To  create  and  encourage  a  love  of  horticulture  in 
the  minds  of  the  masses.  Exhibits  cordially  invited.  No 
entrance  fees  and  no  prizes.  All  are  invited.  Admission  free. 
Music  at  intervals.  Applications  for  space  for  exhibits  to  be 
made  not  later  than  Saturday,  April  18  next,  to  the  hon.  sec., 
Harry  Boshier,  62,  High  Street,  Croydon. 

The  Coming  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  Society. 

This  is  to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  as  there 
is  every  expectation  the  show  will  be  larger  than  usual,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  Council  will  give  directions  for  ample  space  to 
be  reserved  for  the  exhibits.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  exhibitors  of 
Auriculas  to  have  their  plants  crowded  together  in  something 
like  confusion,  with  the  productions  in  the  various  classes  run¬ 
ning  one  into  the  other.  It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  for  the 
exhibitors  of  miscellaneous  productions  to  be  more  numerous 
than  usual ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  the  Council  would  insist 
upon  it  that  with  the  exception  of  Orchids  for  the  Orchid 
Committee;  Daffodils  for  the  Daffodil  Committee;  Fruit  and 
vegetables  for  the  Vegetable  Coinmittte,  and  novelties  in  plants 
and  flowers  for  the  Floral  Committee ;  all  miscellaneous 
exhibits  were  related  to  the  genus  Primula.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  state  that  should  the  iiresent  mild  weather  continue, 
and  cold  easterly  winds  of  a  retarding  character  be  absent,  a 
good  Auricula  bloom  may  be  looked  for.  It  will  probably  be 
much  too  early  for  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  to  come  south  with 
some  of  his  fine  novelties;  bpt  Mr.  James  Douglas,  of  Great 
Bookham,  may  be  expected  to  be  in  strong  force,  and  the 
newer  green-edges  may  be  looked  for  with  confidence,  such  as 
Abbe  Li.szt  (Douglas),  Abraham  Barker  (Lord),  and  James 
Hannaford  (Simonite). — R.  D. 

Stem  Growth. 

Stems  exhibit  certain  characteristic  differences  as  to  the 
order  in  which  their  buds  unfold,  these  differences  determining 
to  a  great  extent  the  arrangement  of  their  branches  (ramifica¬ 
tion).  In  the  stems  of  flowerless  plants,  and  in  leaves,  branch¬ 
ing  occurs  without  the  formation  of  a  bud,  but  by  cell-division 
at  the  apex.  This  is  termed  polytomous  branching.  It  may 
result  in  two  (dichotomous)  or  in  three  (trichotonious)  branches. 
These  may  be  developed  equally  when  the  polytomy  is  multi¬ 
lateral,  or  one  side  may  cease  to  elongate,  when  it  is  unilateral. 
In  the  latter  case  the  successive  branches  that  do  elongate  form 
an  apparent  axis  (sympode).  Of  this  sympodial  polytomy  there 
are  two  kinds — the  successive  elongating  branches  may  be  all  on 
one  side,  when  it  is  pedate  (as  in  Adiantum  pedatum  and  Helle- 
borus  niger),  or  they  may  alternately  to  right  and  left,  when  it 
is  cicinal  (as  in  Selaginella).  The  branching  of  stems  of  flowering 
plants  is  always  dependent  on  the  development  of  buds,  and  is  of 
two  chief  kind.s — racemose  and  cymose.  In  the  stem  of  a  Wall¬ 
flower  the  main  axis  elongates  indefinitely,  while  branches  are 
developed  from  lateral  buds  in  succession  from  below  upwards. 
This  is  racemose  branching.  In  other  cases  the  terminal  bud 
ceases  to  elongate,  and  growth  is  carried  on  by  lateral  buds  only. 
This  is  polypodial,  or  cymose,  branching. — M  m.  R.  R. 


London  Geological  Field  Class. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  of  the  London  Geological 
Field  Glass,  conducted  by  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  will 
commence  on  the  25th  inst.  The  localities  to  be  visited  this 
.season  will  include  M alton-on-the-Hill,  Aylesbury,  Harefield, 
Sevenoaks,  Leighton,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  Further  particu¬ 
lars  can  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Herbert 
Bentley,  33,  Church  Crescent,  Muswell  Hill. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

Tlie  first  day  or  two  of  the  week  ending  13th  inst.  were 
good  for  the  season,  but  since  the  11th  there  has  been  a  spell 
of  decidedly  uinti’^’^  weather.  Saturday  was  the  most  unpleasant  • 
day  of  all,  gleams  of  sunshine  alternating  with  heavy  drifting 
showers  of  sleet  and  snow.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday  odeg 
of  frost  were  registered,  and  on  Monday  8deg,  and  both  days 
were  bitterly  cold  with  high  northerly  wind. — B.  D.,  S.  Perth- 
.shire. 

The  Cold  Weather. 

On  Tuesday  evening  there  was  another  heavy  fall  of  snow  on 
the  Lammermoors  and  in  the  higher  districts  of  Berwickshire, 
Such  severe  weather  has  not  been  experienced  at  this  season 
for  many  years.  The  flockmasters  have  suffered  heavily  during 
the  past  few  days,  as  it  is  the  middle  of  the  lambing  season. 
The  frost  has  also  played  havoc  with  the  young  crops.  Eight 
degrees  of  frost  were  registered  in  Buckinghamshire  yesterday 
morning,  and  the  unusually  severe  weather  has  totally  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  a  heavy  Pear  and  Plum  crop. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  from  1  to  5  p.m.  The 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
show  at  the  same  time  and  place.  A  lecture  on  “  Horticultural 
Education”  wnl  be  given  by  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace  at 
3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tues- 
day,  April  7,  seventy-eight  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among 
them  being  Gen.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  V.C., 

G. C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  Sir  Archibald  Edmond  Stone,  Bart.,  Sir 

H.  M.  Hawley,  Bart.,  Lady  Stewart,  Lady  Percy  St.  Maur,  Lady 
Wharton,  Rear-Admiral  R.  F.  Britten,  R.N.,  Col.  Dudley 
Ryder,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dale,  making  a  total  of  546 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Obituary. 

The  death  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Kellock,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  of  Stamford 
Hill,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years*,  took  place  on 
the  3rd  inst.  Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Kellock  was  a  horticultural 
enthusiast,  his  leading  fancy  as  a  cultivator  was  Agaves  and 
allied  plants,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  old  South 
Kensington  days.  He  and  his  intimate  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
Denny,  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  renown,  were  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  R.H.S..  and  like  Dr.  Denny,  Dr.  Kellock  was 
chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  the  time.  Of  the 
members  of  the  pre.sent  Floral  Committee  the  only  two  in  all 
probability  are  Mr.  George  Paul  and  Mr.  Richard  Dean.  Dr. 
Kellock  was  buried  at  Totnes,  Devon. 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton. 

Still  the  condition  of  the  weather  continues  very  unfavour¬ 
able  here.  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  uniform  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  months.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  however,  were  fine  spring  daj*s.  Consequently 
gardeners  and  farmers  were  busily  engaged  in  seed-sowing. 
Saturday  took  up  the  tail  of  Tuesday’s  apparently  unfinished  * 
storm,  and  doled  out  merciless  showers  of  cold  rain  alternated 
with  snow.  The  wind  was  very  high  and  bitterly  cold.  The  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  frost  during  this  spring  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  The  first  bumble  bee  of  the  season  was  seen  in  the 
Peach-houses  on  Monday ;  Larch,  Hawthorns,  Horse  Chest¬ 
nuts,  and  Maples  are  fast  expanding  their  foliage.  Our  early 
Rhododendrons  are,  however,  having  a  bad  time  of  it,  many  of 
the  flowers  being  battered  to  pieces  before  they  are  expanded. 

— D.  C. 
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British  Fruit  Farming’. 

To  what  cause,  or  causes,  the  lack  of  adventure  into  fruit- 
fanning  may  be  attributed,  leaving  alone  the  question  of  rail¬ 
way  rates.  I  should  say  the  difficulty  of  securing  land,  especially 
by  the  small  capitalist  on  lease,  or  a  guarantee  of  payment  for 
the  increased  value  that  a  tenant  imparts  to  the  land  by  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  This  applies  equally  to  the  cottager  and  his 
garden  or  allotment,  as  to  the  market  gardener' and  the  small 
holder  and  farmer.  A  tenant,  having  regard  to  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  would  not  be  ju.stified  in  planting  fruit  bushes  or  trees 
unless  he  were  assured  of  definite  and  .sufficient  compensation 
for  this  great  improvement.  In  some  fruit-growing  districts  the 
landlord  finds  the  trees  for  an  orchard,  the  tenant  planting 
them ;  but  no  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  is 
allowed.  Tenants  of  a  confiding  nature  have  .so  often  planted 
fruit  trees,  even  cottagers,  allotment  holders,  small  holders,  and 
farmers,  to  find  the  improvement  profit  the  landlord  in  the  chief 
degree,  there  being  no  security  either  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  the  landlord  always  being  on  the  safe  side  and  the 
tenant  the  uncertain  and  insecure.  Truly,  the  uncertainties 
of  land  tenure  have  much  hindered  the  increase  of  fruit  land. 

But  the  great  cause  of  all  is  the  absorption  of  the  man  by 
the  towns.  The  small  holdings,  once  common  in  every  village, 
are  where  ?  Swallowed  up  by  adjoining  farms,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  these  is  so  indifferent,  and  in  consequence  the  gross 
returns  so  poor  that  a  living  wage  cannot,  is  not,  given  the 
working  man. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Centralisation  of  the  fruit  growing 
industries.  Landowners  indulge  in  it,  producing  fruit  in  their 
respective  districts,  of  which  a  similar  supply  is  grown  by 
cottagers  and  small  holders,  and  the  result  is  thC'  man  is  driven 
from  the  land  to  the  towns.  Some  farmers,  equally  Avith  land¬ 
lords,  favoured  by  long  leases,  have  gone  in  for  fruit  farming, 
not  a  few  from  one  acre  to  ten,  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  even 
from  the  hundred  to  thousand  acres.  Fruit  farming  generally 
pays,  but  undoubtedly  fruit  farming  does  not  pay  the  small 
growers  in  glut  years,  for  there  is  no  co-operation  amongst  them, 
no  jam  making,  or  fimit  drying  on  their  own  account,  and  only 
the  monopolists  reap,  and  to  them  a  rich  one,  harvest. 

The  great  hindrance^ — in.security  of  land  tenure^to  fruit 
growing  being  removed,  and  adequate  compensation  granted 
for  improvements,  which  means  the  intelligent  and  hardworking 
farm  hand  restored  to  the  land,  either  as  a  cottager,  with  some 
garden  or  allotment  land  to  profitably  employ  his  spare  time, 
aided  by  his  family,  and  assured  a  living  Avage  Avhen  Avorking  for 
a  farmer,  or  as  a  small  holder  solely  relying  on  his  OAvn  efforts  in 
producing  milk  and  butter,  eggs  and  foAvls,  pork  and  bacon, 
fruit  raw  and  preserved,  and  A’egetables.  There  is  no  reason 
Avhy  the  British  fruit  grower  should  not  hold  his  own  against 
foreign  rivals  living  in  sunnier  climes,  less  capricious  as  regards 
natural  elements  and  the  restrictions  of  landoAvners.  Croakers, 
ever  clamouring  for  protection  and  admitting  thereby  their  in¬ 
competency,  may  keep  on  prophesying  that  the  British  fruit 
groAver’s  occupation  is  gone;  but  the  fact. remains  that  the 
British  fruit  acreage  has  increased,  nearly  if  not  quite  doubled 
Avithin  the  past  quarter  century,  Avhile  the  foreign  importa¬ 
tions  of  fruit  have  also  enormously  increased,  and  the  price 
of  home  groAvn  produce  has  been  quite  as  good,  and  in  well 
grown  and  properly  set  up  examples,  better  than  it  Avas  previous 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  course,  there 
are  gluts. 

Why  cannot  growers  co-operate  as  monopolists  do  to  prevent, 
cr  at  least  profit  from  the  full  years  to  lay  up  against  the  lean 
reasons  by  jam  making  and  fruit  drying?  Sugar  duty  and 
sugar  bounties — protection — tell  adversely  on  the  British  fruit 
grower.  NeA’ertheless,  the  large  importations  of  foreign  fruit 
need  not  fill  home  producers  with  dismay ;  for,  considering  the 
dense  and  increasing  population  of  the  British  Islands,  and  the 
advance  in  the  taste  of  the  multitude  for  fruit,  fresh,  cooked, 
and  made  into  jam,  there  is  .sure  to  be  a  great  demand,  and 


with  due  foreseeing  care  in  .selection  of  varieties,  cultivation, 
and  keeping,  or  preservation  of  gluts  against  a  time  of  scarcity 
by  conservation  into  .sugar  or  even  by  dicing,  I  feel  .sure  the 
best  sorts,  well  grown,  properly  assorted,  and  attractiA-ely 
placed  on  the  markets,  will  hold  their  oAvn  against  the  finest  that 
may  be  imported. 

Fru'it  groAving  is  an  interesting  and  engrossing  occupation, 
and,  taking  an  average  of  seasons,  also  profitable.  It  can  be 
commenced  in  a  small  Avay,  especially  that  of  bu.sh  fruits  and  of 
dwarf  trees,  nothing  being  planted  larger  than  the  half-standard 
in  gardens,  allotments,  small  holdings,  and  fruit  plantations, 
and  the  tenant  being  secured  by  a  long  lea.se  and  the  a,ssurance 
of  compensation  for  improvements,  success  is  certain,  the  all- 
important  capital,  skill,  and  painstaking  industry  being  forth- 
coining.  The  bush  and  divarfing  system  is  unquestionably  more 
suitable  and  profitable  than  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  planting 
standard  trees;  but  the  exaggerated  yields  of  crops  shoAving  .a 
profit  of  £120,  £90,  and  £50  per  acre  must  be  discounted  to'^an 
average  by  twice  or  even  thrice  division,  for  the  groAver  knows, 
or  Aiill  soon  be  made,  that  the  trees  are  exposed  to  great  danger 
froni  fro.st,  prolonged  Avet,  and  failure  thus  occurring  from  time 
to  time  bring  doAvn  the  annual  returns  to  not  more  than  a  fair 
profit. 

Fruit  farming  Avitli  clAvarf  trees  is  not  only  adapted  for  fruit 
farms  upon  a  large  scale,  but  admirably  suited  for  labourers’ 
gardens,  labourers’  allotments,  and  small  holdings;  in  short, 
for  small  cultivators,  to  Avhom  fruit  groAving  Avould  be  a  fertilo 
.source  of  income,  and  can  be  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  for  Avhat  is  Avanted  is  not  centralisation,  but  decen¬ 
tralisation,  taking  from  congested  and  implanting  on  free  scope 
land,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  being  capable  of  growing  fruit  of  some  sort  or 
other,  and  it  is  Avell  to  ascertain  by  examination  of  the  fruit 
trees  in  private  gardens  Avhat  the  locality  is  suitable  for  before 
planting,  even  on  a  small,  much  less  large,  scale  for  profit. 
Even  the  native  vegetation  may  act  as  a  guide  as  to  Avhat  fruits 
are  suitable  for  any  particular  locality.  Thus,  the  Avild  Straw¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Sloe,  HaAvthorn,  Crab,  or  Hazel,  if  fruiting 
Avell,  indicates  that  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants,  Plums  and  Damsons,  Pears  and  Apples,  Avith  Cobs 
and  Filberts,  might  do  the  same.  Altitude  and  exposure  arc 
factors  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  there  are  spots,  even  on  moors, 
that  are  sufficiently  sheltered  for  bush  fruit  culture;  or  if  not, 
they  could  readily  be  made  so  by  planting  the  needful  screen 
trees. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  form  a  bush 
fruit  plantation,  much  more  so  to  form  a  planta,tion  of  dwarf 
Apple,  Cherryq  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  in  a  locality  Avhere  these 
fimits  do  not  exist  AA'ild,  or  Avhere  they  have  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  cultivated,  AA’ithout  carefully  inquiring  into  climate, 
situation,  .soil,  and  labour  available,  also  facilities  for  obtaining 
manure  and  means  of  transit  of  produce  to  market,  for  cultural 
skill  Avill  aAmil  nothing  unless  combined  Avith  commercial  advan¬ 
tages. — G.  Abbey. 

Late  Houses  of  Figs. 

The  trees  in  these  require  spraying  on  fine  days  sufficiently 
early  to  alloAV  of  their  becoming  di-y  before  night.  Ventilate 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Strive  to  ensure  solid  growths, 
and  close  early  in  the  afternoon  Avith  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  Avhere  there  is  means  of  excluding  frost,  but  in  un¬ 
heated  houses  afford  moderate  mpisture  only. — G. 

'  j 

Melons. 

Plants  SAvelling  their  fruits  require  liberal  supplies  of  water 
or  liquid  manure  at  the  roots,  providing  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  There  must  be  no-  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
or  in  the  atmosphere  until  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  and 
not  then  if  the  plants  are  to  continue  for  a  second  crop.  A  little 
air  constantly  is  advisable  during  ripening  to  prevent  the  fruit 
cracking  and  insure  high  quality.  During  the  setting  of  the 
fruits  a  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  advisable,  but  the 
soil  must  not  become  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag. 
Attend  daily  to  setting  the  flowers,  stopping  the  groAvth  as  the 
blossoms  are  fertilised.  Keep  the  temperature  at  65deg  to  70deg 
at  night,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day  artificially,  and  betAveen  80deg 
and  90deg  with  sun  heat,  ventilating  carefully  at  all  times,  avoid¬ 
ing  sudden  fluctuations. 

Plants  in  frames  are  shoAving  fruit,  and  unless  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  insure  two  or  three  fruits  to  a  plant  setting 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  first  blossoms,  as 
Avith  more  shoots  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  five  or  six 
fruit-bearing  floAvers  of  .simultaneous  groAvth  on  each  plant,  wdiich 
should  be  fertilised.  Maintain  good  linings,  bottom  heat,  and 
a  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  Avhen  the  fruit  is  setting. 
Earth  the  plants  as  they  advance  in  growth,  having  this  effected 
before  the  fruit  is  set,  as  it  cannot  Avell  be  attended  to  after- 
AVards  in  frames.  Make  neAv  beds,  and  put  out  plants.  soAving 
and  potting  and  otherAvise  preparing  for  succe.ssional  beds.^ — A. 
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Royal  Horticflllural,  Drill  Hall,  April  7tl]. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the  various  ecmmittces 
at  the  meeting  on  the  date  given. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Caladium  Mossamedes  (W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea). — An  exception¬ 
ally  fine  variety,  over  2ft  in  length  from  the  tips  of  the  lobes  down  to 
the  apex.  The  colour  is  milky-white,  suffused  and  blotched  with  deep 
green  and  light  purple,  a  charming  colour  mixture.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Pitt  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Es<p). — Parentage;  C. 
Godfroyse  leuchochilum  x  C.  nitens.  The  form  and  the  waxy  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  former  is  characteristic  here.  The  beautiful  pouch  is 
bronzy-yellow,  the  petals  and  sepals  purijle-sjmtted  over  a  bronzy 
ground,  the  dorsal  sepal  edged  at  the  tip  with  white.  Award  cf  Merit. 
From  Stamford  Hill. 

Dendrobium  nobile  var.  Ballianum  (F.  A.  Rehder,  Esq.). — The 
graceful  flowers  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  D.  nobile.  They  are 
light  in  colour — white,  tinged  with  mauve.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awai’ded. 

Hippeastnun  (Amaryllis)  Black  Prince  (Capt.  Holford). — Probably 
8  to  9in  across,  with  segments  of  great  thickness  and  velvety  texture, 
the  claw  of  each  shining  most  noticeablj’.  It  is  an  intense  deep 
crimson  with  a  violet  hue  toward  the  centre,  and  is  lined  with  nearly 
black  veins.  Award  of  Merit. 

Hippeastriim  (Amaryllis)  Apple  Blossom. — A  flower  of  large  size 
and  good  form,  the  colour  being  very  pleasing,  an  Apple-blossom 
shade,  edged  Avhite,  and  lined  distinctly  with  purple.  Award  of  Merit. 

Masdevallia  xipheres  (Sir  Trevor  ’Lawrence,  Bart.). — A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  this  minute-flowered  species. 

Masdevallia  Veitchiano-Wageneri  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.). — An 
orange-salmon  flowered  variety,  rather  showy.  TAward  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Red  Disc  (Rev.  G.  Engleheart). — A’  showy  parvi-coronati, 
Avith  distinct  red-edged  eroAvn  and  pale  yelloAV  perianth.  AAvard  of 
Merit. 

Narciss^ts  King's  Norton  (Pope  and  Son). — A  very  handsome  rich 
yelloAV  trumpet,  brighter  than  King  Alfred,  A\Tth  fine  Avavy  segments  ; 
a  fine  flower.  Award  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Symmetry  (Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart). — Medio-coronati. 
The  flower  is  across,  probably  more;  segments  decided  tea 

colour,  slightly  reflexed,  overlapping  one  another;  the  corona  crimson. 
A  Avar  d  of  Merit. 

Narcisszis  Viscountess  Falmouth  (Miss  Willmott), — The  pale  ivory- 
Avhite  trumpet  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  perianth 
segments,  A\Eich  are  even  paler  than  it.  The  floAver  is  delicate  and 
graceful,  but  not  very  notcAVorthy.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Zingarev  (Mrs.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Hereford).— 
Parvi-coronati.  The  cochineal  croAvn  is  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
longer,  over  an  inch  across  the  mouth,  Avhich  is  crimple  edged,  and 
l^he  entire  centre  is  of  a  decided  yelloAv  colour ;  the  perianth  segments 
are  broad,  curving,  and  pure  Avhite.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Gold  Eye  (Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart). — White,  Avith  the 
lemon  cup  tinted  orange.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odmtoglossum  triuviphans  Crawshayanutn  (de  B.  CraAvshay,  Esq.). 
— A  very  rich  broAvn  form,  the  yelloAV  underground  appealing  at  the 
edge  and  in  bars  being  intense.  A  fine,  strong  floAver.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispnm  var.  Alpha  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — The  segments 
radiate  right  from  the  base ;  they  are  finely  frilled,  about  one  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  and  over  tAvo  inches  long;  in  colour  Avhite,  but  much 
spotted,  blotched,  and  marked  Avith  light  chestnut.  The  base  of  the 
lip  is  bright  yelloAV,  the  middle  broAvn,  the  tip  Avhite.  AAvard  of 
Merit. 

Odontoglossu7n  crispum  var.  Persimmon  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — FloAvers 
fully  4iin.  across  and  as  deep,  of  very  good  form;  petals  very  broad, 
turned  back  slightly  at  the  apex,  the  sepals  curving  in  at  the  middle 
but  outward  at  the  ends ;  substance  good.  The  ground  colour  is 
Avhite,  Avith  large  confluent  ehoeoIate-broAvn  blotches  in  the  middle 
part  of  each  segment.  The  plant,  Avhieh  Avas  shoAvn  under  a  large 
bellglass,  bore  a  four-floAvered  raceme,  and  Avas  in  a  five-inch  pot. 
First  Class  Certificate. 

Pose,  Madame  Levavassenr  (Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough). — This  is  best 
described  as  a  dAvarf  Crimson  Rambler,  though  there  is  an  amaranth 
shade  in  the  floAvers.  These  are  borne  profusely  in  clusters,  and  the 
floAvers  are  the  same  in  size  as  Crimson  Rambler.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Tu’ipa  prastans  (Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H.). — FloAvers  bright  ver¬ 
milion-scarlet,  open  rounded  flowers,  segments  Avith  acute  apex.  The 
stems  are  tAvin-floAvered.  AAA-ard  of  Merit. 

R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Douglas, 
BoAvles,  Saunders,  and  Massee,  Drs.  Rendle  and  Cooke,  Professor 
Boulger,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  HensloAv,  hon.  see. 

Scientific  Investigations. — The  reply  from  the  Council  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  laid  before  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Mai'ch  10th  Avas  received 
as  folloAvs ; — “  Whilst  the  Council  very  greatly  desire  to  see  such  a 
department  created  in  connection  with  the  society’s  gardens,  they 


Anemone  (Hepatica)  triloba  alba  plena.  Nat.  size. 


The  double  Avhite  Hepatica  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  some 
groAA’ers  have  declared  that  no  such  form  existed.  At  a  recent 
,  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  however.  Miss 
j  Willmott,  of  Great  Warley,  Avas  able  to  stage  plants  of  Anemone 
■  Hepatica  alba  plena,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate.  Our 
illustration  is  from  a  draAving  of  the  subject  made  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Shayler  on  the  occasion  Avben  they  AA’ere  shown,  and  is  natural 
'  size.  The  floAvers  are  perfectly  double  and  pure  white. 


'  think  it  a  matter  Avhieh,  under  existing  circumstances,  had  better  be 
!  defei’red  for  the  present.” 

Blight  in  Western  Austr.ilia. — A  letter  Avas  received  from  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  Coe,  in  Avhieh  it  Avas  stated  that  there  is  a  Avidespread  alarm 
I  in  consequence  of  Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  MarroAvs,  Peas,  and 
Radishes,  &e.  Similar  experiences  have  been  general  in  the  district 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  colony.”  As,  hoAvcA-er,  no  specimen  Avas 
sent,  it  Avas  impossible  to  say  Avhat  the  fungus  is  or  how  to  remedy  it. 

Primrose  malformed. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Woolhampton.  Berks, 
sent  specimen  in  Avhich  the  vimbel  Avas  partly  formed,  but  Avith  multi¬ 
fold  fioAvers  of  tAvelve  parts,  and  Avith  a  partly  petaloid  calyx,  Ac. 

Narcissus  with  double  corona. — Mr.  Backhouse  sent  a  variety  which 
is  said  alAA’ays  to  produce  small  trumpet-like  appendages  outside  the 
orange  corona — a  malformation  not  previously  observed. 

Proposed  legislation  {or  the  protection  of  fruit  trees. — Dr.  Masters 
read  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting, 
Avhich  included  the  folloAving  suggestions  : — (1)  That  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  Fruit  Committee  as  cultivators  ;  (2)  The  Hereford¬ 
shire  County  Council  (Avith  Avhem  the  movement  initiated)  had  failed 
to  make  out'a  sufficient  case  for  legislation  ;  (3)  Forethought,  vigilance, 
and  good  cultivation  Avould  be  more  effectual  than  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  (4)  There  should  be  concerted  action  among  groAvers  in  check¬ 
ing  diseases,  &c.,  e.g..  the  Gooseberry  sawfly,  Avhich  might  be  done  if 
everv  cultivator  in  any  district  Avould  dust  or  spray  his  bushes  Avhen 
attacked,  and  in  the  Avinter  Avould  remove  a  feAV  inches  of  soil  and 
burn  or  bury  it  deeply  ;  (5)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  poAver  to 
take  immediate  action  in  special  cases ;  (6)  Self-interest  on  the  part 
of  the  nurseryman  Avould  be  more  effective  than  occasional  visits  of 
an  inspector  ;  (7)  The  proposal  to  appoint  a  Government  entomologi.st 
and  mycologist  is  already  to  some  extent  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Agrieiilture — this  should  be  more  Avidely  knoAvn;  (8)  It  may  be 
suggested  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  co-operate  Avith  the 
Society  in  estaldishing  a  permanent  scientific  research  and  experi¬ 
mental  station  in  its  garden,  to  deal  Avith  plant  diseases,  &e. 

Peas  attacked  by  beetles. — Samples  Avere  received  from  Mr.  Gregory, 
of  Crovdon,  upon  Avhich  Mr.  Saunders  reports  : — “  The  Peas  from 
India  are  attacked  by  Bruchus  pisi,  generally  held  to  be  introduced 
from  abroad,  but  it  is  so  common  noAV  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite 
certain  on  this  point.  Peas  badly  attacked  should  be  destroyed  at 
once,  as  they  are  of  little  or  no  use,  and  only  a  source  of  infection.” 

Rose-shoot  with  grub.—N  shoot  of  a  RoseAvas  receiA'cd  through  Mr. 
F.  .1.  Baker,  attacked  by  a  borer,  upon  Avhieh  Mr.  Saunders  reports 
‘•The  grvAb  is  that  of  the  saAvfly  (Poecilosoma  candidatum).  Many  of 
these  insects  have  more  than  one  brood  during  the  year.  The  infected 
shoot  should  be  cut  off  and  burnt,  or  the  flies  should  be  caught  Avheii 
flying  about  the  bushes.” 

Manure  with  grubs. — Samples  received  from  Dr.  Parsons,  Croydon, 
Avere  submitted  to  Mr.  Saunders,  Avho  reports  as  folloAvs : — “The 
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grubs  are  of  a  fly  of  the  genus  Bibio,  to  which  the  common  St.  Mark’s 
fly  (B.  Marci)  belongs.  These  grubs  are  very  injurious  when  they 
attack  the  roots  of  plants.  They  are  generally  found  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter  or  manure.  They  will  soon  turn  to  chrysalids,  and 
the  flics  will  appear  in  about  a  month.  They  can  easily  be  caught  in 
a  net.” 

The  Horticultural  Club. 

The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  taking  the  chair,  and  a  considerable  number  of  members 
and  guests  being  present.  As  usual  on  these  occasions,  at  once 
festive  and  instructive,  a  paper  was  subsequently  read,  and  the 
subject  tins  time  was  “  Horticultural  Progress  and  its  Ex¬ 
ponents.”  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  whose  autho¬ 
rity  and  capability  to  deal  with  tiie  subject  cannot  be  contested. 
The  paper  was  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  will 
eventually  be  published  in  extenso.  In  a  general  way  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bidge  inciined  to  the  idea  that  the  great  progress  which  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  made  in  horticulture  was  evidenced  far  more  in 
the  greater  extent  of  its  practice  than  in  elevation  of  grade  in 
the  resuits  in  the  shape  of  improved  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
flowers,  a  point  which  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 

So  far  back  as  1790,  more  than  a  century  since,  Speechley,  in 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Grape  Vine,  wrote  that  “  there 
never  was  a  period  when  the  science  of  gardening  was  so  univer¬ 
sally  and  so  ardently  cultivated  as  at  present,”  a  statement  which 
is  obviously  fully  as  applicable  to  the  present  day  as  to  that 
far  distant  one.  Progress  is  of  difficult  definition.  Evolution 
is  a  complex  process  even  in  Nature,  but  when  man  steps  in  as 
a  manufacturer,  as  he  does  in  horticulture,  the  disturbing 
elements  of  changing  fashions,  tastes,  and  hobbies  also  come  in, 
and  from  time  to  time  utterly  revolutionise  the  departments  they 

affect.  .  .  1  IT 

At  one  time  taste  runs  riot  in  the  direction  of  carpet  bedding, 
and  every  nurseryman,  whatever  his  individual  taste  might  be, 
had  to  fill  his  houses  and  frames  with  the  fitting  material,  while 
the  gardener  had  to  devote  his  energies  first  to  designs  bizpre 
or  beautiful,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  then  to  keep  these  designs 
in  trim  by  a  constant  conflict  with  Dame  Nature’s  desires  to  .see 
her  children  grow  up.  Then,  hey  presto !  John  Gibson  dis¬ 
plays  his  subtropical  bedding-out  ideas  in  Batter, sea 
Paidi:.  and  an  utterly  different  and  far  more  natural  fa.shion  sets 
in,  and  so  on.  The  redundant  floral  material  introduced,  owing 
to  increased  facilities  of  tran.sit,  gradually  leads  to  a  change  from 
would  be  complete  collections  of  varieties  to  less  comprehensive 
but  choicer  selections  of  the  best.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants 
came  to  the  fore  as  permanent  garden  attractions  instead  of 
transient,  because  half-hardy  bedding-out  plants.  High-class 
gardens  have  increased  enormously  in  number,  hiindreds  being 
.scattered  over  the  country,  where  formerly  tens  existed,  and  the 
demand  thus  created  for  material  wherewith  to  furnish  them 
has  lecl  to  a  far  greater  specialisation  among  the  growers  than 
did  or  could  formerly  exist. 

Especially  is  this  noticeable  in  commercial  horticulture,  many 
nurserymen'  confining  themselves  to  a  comparatively  few 
specialties,  the  immense  benefit  of  concentrated  knowledge  and 
efforts  being  fully  recognised  by  them,  though,  as  pointed  out, 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  complain  of  their  gardeners  out¬ 
turn,  forget  that  this  factor  is  absent  when  they  insist  on  making 
their  greenhouses  and  conservatories  an  omnium  gatherum  of  all 
things,  few  of  which  may  be  really  in  their  proper  element.  Great 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  travelling  facilities,  which  enable 
the”flower  lover  and  grower  to  become  visually  acquainted  with 
the  produce  not  merely  of  his  neighbours  but  of  competitors 
abroad.  The  lack  of  a  busines.s-like  spirit  of  co-operation  among 
gardeners  was  also  alluded  to,  and  the  -tendency  of  the  young 
gardener  to  aspire  to  “glass”  at  the  expen.se  of  a  proper  know¬ 
ledge  of  culture  in  the  open,  which  is  the  right  basis  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Bunyard,  Hudson,  Bolney,  Waterer,  Veitch,  Pearson,  Walker, 
and  Munro  took  part,  agreeing  mainly  with  the  lecturer’s  views, 
and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  concluded  a  pleasant  and  in¬ 
structive  evening. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evenipg  the  7th  in.st.,  in  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  Mr.  McHattie, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
members.  Thirteen  new  members  were  elected,  and  a  dozen 
nominations  were  made  for  election  at  next  meeting.  Mr.  Ser¬ 
vice,  nurseryman,  Dumfi-ies,  read  a  paper  entitled,  “  Shows  and 
Showing.”  The  paper  was  of  great  interest,  and  full  of  inost 
u.seful  hints  as  to  the  conducting  of  flower  shows  and  keeping 
up  their  standard  of  variety  and  quality.  Mr.  Service  took  in 
turn  flower  shows  from  the  village  shows  up  to  the  great  national 
shows,  pointing  out  that  the  small  village  shows  created  a  love 
for  flowere  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  by  educating  tastes 
and  enthusiasm,  feed  the  larger  shows  with  competitors.  He 
pointed  out  that  all  committees  should  be  constantly  on  the  look 


out  for  novelty  and  variety  in  arrangements,  so  as  to  keep  up 
popular  interest.  The  paper  was  attentively  listened  to  and 
highly  appreciated.  A  very  varied  and  interesting  discussion 
took  i)lace,  when  many  useful  hints  were  added  to  Mr.  Service’s 
ideas,  but  all  expressed  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  paper  read. 
Mr.  Service  was  very  warmly  thanked  for  his  paper. 

The  table  was  gay  and  interesting  with  a  large  number  of 
exhibits,  prominent  among  which  were  some  beautiful  Orchids, 
including  a  handsome  plant  of  Coelogjme  cristata  alba,  also  nice 
Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  &c. ,  from  Mr.  Wood, 
Oswald  House.  Mr.  Henderson,  Whitehouse  Loan,  showed  a 
very  handsome  well-grown  plant  of  Schizanthu.s  pinnatus  roseum. 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  exhibited  some  very  handsome  plants 
of  Cinerarias,  of  fine  bushy  habit  and  showy  well-coloured  trusses 
of  bloom.  Mr.  Todd,  Musselburgh,  exhibited  handsome  vases  of 
Caroline  Testout  and  Liberty  Roses;  the  quality  of  these  was 
excellent,  the  brilliant  colour  of  Liberty  being  specially  admired. 
Mr.  Todd  also  exhibited  a  handsome  vase  of  yellow  Spanish  Iris. 
Chry-santhemums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Copeland  of  fair  quality  for 
the  .season.  Some  hand.some  heads  of  Scarlett’s  Superb  White 
Broccoli  came  from  Mr.  Scarlett,  Sweet  Hope,  Inverness.  It  i.s 
a  beautiful  white  variety,  very  self-protecting,  and  well  wmrthy 
of  general  cultivation.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the 
exhibitors.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  close. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardiners'. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  on  the 
8th  ult.,  when  Mr.  J.  Kenward  read  a  paper  on  the  Apple.  In 
this  paper  Mr.  Kenward  dealt  with  the  various  methods  of  pro¬ 
pagation,  viz.,  by  seed,  cuttings,  layers,  grafting,  and  inarching. 
He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  best  .situation,  the  necessity 
of  thoroughly  preparing  the  ground  beforehand,  advocating  a 
rather  liberal  use  of  manure.  He  then  dealt  with  the  planting 
and  after  treatment,  by  giving  a  good  thick  coating  of  manure 
as  a  mulch.  Mr.  Kenward  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary 
to  avoid  planting  varieties  that  did  not  .succeed  in  the  district, 
some  sorts  doing  well,  others  being  continual  failures.  Various 
methods  of  pruning  were  discussed.  He  then  dealt  with  the 
diseases  of  the  Apple,  especially  canker,  dealing  next  with  irrsect 
pests.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Basham,  Duff,  Jones,  Preece,  and  others  took  part,  Mr.  Kenward 
meeting  with  considerable  opposition  to  some  parts  of  his  paper. 
Mr.  Kenward  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able 
paper.  The  society’s  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  Basham  for  a  well  flowered  piece  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Basham  for  a  good  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  Daniels  presided  over  a  fair  attendance. 
— J.  P. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Warburton’s  Hotel,  Newport,  on 
Saturday,  April  4.  Dr.  J.  Graves,  M.D.,  pre.sided  with  his  cu.s- 
tomary  genial  manner  over  a  fair  proportion  of  members.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Brett,  of  The  Mount  Gardens,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  on  “Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.”  As  this  was  a  young 
gardener’s  first  attempt  at  writing  an  essay,  it  is  extremely 
pleasing  to  record  that  he  acquitted  himself  most  creditably. 
The  opening  part  of  his  paper  described  the  best  situation,  as 
regards  sun  and  .shelter,  for  borders  of  these  plants.  If  lying 
cold  and  wet.  they  should  have  a  good  layer  of  drainage  at  the 
bot.tom,  and  be  well  trenched,  the  better  results  secured  by  a 
properly  prepared  border  more  than  compensating  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  labour  and  expense  involved.  He  next  gave  a  long  list 
of  .subjects  adaptable  for  planting,  methods,  of  progagation  and 
mode  of  planting,  habits,  and  time  of  flowering.  He  advocated 
that  those  borders  should  not  be  dug  annually,  but  merely  have 
the  surface  stirred,  and  allowing  stems  of  plants  to  remain  to  act 
as  a  protection  to  shoots  in  winter  months.  An  instructive  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued.  On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  es.sayist.  The  association’s 
thanks  were  also  given  the  following  gardeners  for  exhibits 
from  their  respective  employers’  gardens:  To  Mr.  Bennet,  for 
a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Narcissus;  Mr.  Nibbett,  for 
a  profusely  flowered  specimen  of  Scliizantlms  pinnatus ;  Mr. 
Snook,  for  magnificent  Niphetos  Roses;  Mr.  Parsons,  for  two 
well-grown  and  flowered  Cyclamen  ;  Mr.  Kims,  for  a  bunch  of 
the  pretty  little  Omphalodes  verna ;  Mr.  Butt,  for  flowers  of  a 
good  strain  of  Polyanthus.  The  pretty  N.  Barri  conspicua  and 
Leeds!  types  were  also  exhibited ;  and  a  pot  of  the  lovely  N.  Mdm. 
de  Graaf,  Avhite  perianths  and  pale  lemon  trumpet.,  evoked  much 
admiration.  The  esteemed  chairman  of  this  association  having 
recently  liad  the  honour  conferred  on  him  of  being  elected 
President  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  Mr.  W.  Tribbick,  in  expressing  to  him  the  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations  of  all  the  members,  highly  eulogised  his  great  .ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  this  .society,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to 
be  presided  over  by  this  gentleman,  calculated  to  adorn  even  the 
eminently  high  position  to  which  he  was  called. 
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Reading  Gardeners’. 


The  meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  on  the  6th  inst., 
was  set  apart  for  the  visit  of  a  representative  of  a  Bristol 
Gardeners’  Association,  tlie  two  societies  having  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  agreed  upon  a  mutual  interchange 
of  lectures,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  departure  has 
met  with  great  success  both  at  Bristol  and  Reading.  To  Mr. 
J.  T.  Curtis,  of  Down  House  Gardens,  Stoke  Bishop,  fell  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Bristol  representative,  and  he 
placed  before  the  members  of  the  Reading  Association,  who 
assembled  in  good  numbers  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  a  practical  and 
well-written  paper  on  “  Some  Useful  Stove  Plants.”  After  a 
few  general  remarks  as  to  situation  and  size  of  houses,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  dealt  with  under  the  following  three  headings  :  Creepers, 
Flowering  Plants,  and  Foliage  Plants.  The  cultural  details 


worthy  of  similar  imitation  by  other  manufacturers  and  land- 
owners  in  general.  The  lecturer’s  remarks  -were  much  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  provoked  a  trenchant  discussion,  in  Avhich  Mr. 
Thomas’  fellow  tourist,  Mr.  J.  Jacques,  ex-gardener  to  Baron 
F.  Rothschild,  Waddesden  Manor,  Aylesbury,  took  part,  with  a 
few  cogent  remarks,  supplemented  by  Messrs.  W.  Spinks,  C.  R. 
Herbert,  J.  Harris,  H.  Snead,  Walter  Jones,  and  W.  Gardiner. 
In  responding  to  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Mr.  Thomas  expressed 
his  gratification  of  the  attentive  hearing  and  the  suggestive 
remarks  evoked. 


Croydon  Horticultural. 


Building  Co.’s  greenhouses. 


were  set  forth  in  a  very  clear  manner,  and  a  good  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  President  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton),  Messrs. 
Powell,  Neve,  Judd,  Stanton,  (Gibson,  Fi-y,  Townsend,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Exler  and  Cretchley  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Curtis,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  this 
interchange  of  lectures  would  become  an  annual  event,  as  it  was 
recognised  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  still  forwarding  on  the 
work  for  which  the  associations  w^ere  formed.  The  exhibits  were 
exceedingly  interesting,  although  none  were  entered  for  the 
certificate.  Those  contributing  were  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of  Dalles- 
field  Gardens,  four  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum;  Mr. 
"W.  Townsend,  of  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  bloom  of  a  choice 
strain  of  Polyanthus;  Mr.  E.  Fry,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands, 
some  good  heads  of  Commodore  Nutt  Lettuce;  Mr.  Nash,  Bul- 
mershe  Court  Gardens,  blooms  of  Camellias,  Magnolias,  and 
Ornithogalum  nutans ;  ivhilst  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  Leopold  House 
Gardens,  had  some  grand  flowers  of  La  France,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
and  Camille  Bemardin  Roses.  Among  the  new  members  elected 
was  Sir  William  Farrer,  J.P.,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Berks  (honorary 
member). 

Birmingham  Gardeners’. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  late  gardener  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
at  the  fortnightly  meeting  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  gave  a  paper 
entitled  “  Wasted  Opportunities  of  Fruit  Growing  amongst  our 
Rural  Population.”  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thomas  dealt  Avith  his  subject  in  a  comprehensive  and  lucid 
manner,  and  advocated  facilities  for  increased  fruit  culture 
amongst  especially  the  labourers  in  our  rui-al  districts.  He 
would  allow  from  a  cpiarter  to  half  an  acre  at  least  for  the 
purpose,  combined,  of  course,  with  vegetable  and  flower  cul¬ 
ture.  Fixity  of  tenure,  however,  being  an  essential  condition, 
so  that  the  tenant  might  in  the  course  of  time  be  reimbursed 
for  ins  outlav.  Reference  was  made  to  the  invaluable  aid 
afforded  by  County  Council  horticultural  lectures  and  experi¬ 
mental  gardens.  Regarding  urban  gardens,  Messrs.  Cadbury  s 
Bournville  village  gardens  and  allotments  were  alluded  to  as 


This  society  held  its  meeting  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance 
Hotel,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.  In  the 
society’s  syllabus  of  meetings  one  evening  in  each  half-yearly 
session  is  devoted  to  topics  allied  to  horticulture,  which  any 

member  is  allowed  to  intro¬ 
duce,  and  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  on  these  discus¬ 
sion  nights  proves  the  great 
benefits  attending  them. 
They  are  productive  of 
practical  advice  to  inquiries 
on  subjects  which  to  the  in¬ 
quirer  perhaps  have  been 
not  altogether  successful, 
and  who  is  requiring 
another  treatment  for 
better  results ;  also  those 
whose  efforts  have  proved 
the  best  methods,  and  who 
are  anxious  to  benefit  their 
neighbours  by  imparting 
this  knowledge  to  them, 
and  the  members  of  this 
society  are  ever  ivilling  to 
do  the  latter,  Avhether  it  is 
for  the  use  of  professional 
or  amateur  gardeners.  The 
“  ways  and  means  ”  in  horti¬ 
culture  are  numerous,  and 
one  seeks  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  method  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form ;  therefore 
knowledge  gained  from 
sound  practice  that  has 
been  adopted  with  good  re¬ 
sults  portrays  the  best 
plans  to  follow  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  gardening, 
whether  it  be  a  source  of 
livelihood  or  hobby,  and 
proves  the  old  adage  “  that 
an  ounce  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory.”  At  the  conclu.sion  of  the 
meeting  the  chairman  (Mr.  M".  J.  Simpson)  announced  the  next 
paper  on  May  5,  when  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  Avill  take 
“  Sweet  Peas  ”  for  his  subject. 


Greenhouses  and  Conservatories. 


It  is  an  arbitrarj'  distinction,  Avhat  is  a  greenhouse  and  what 
a  conservatory.  In  large  gardens  the  greenhouse  is  generally, 
we  think,  a  house  set  aside  for  growing  plants  in,  such  subjects 
as  pot  Roses,  winter  Mignonette,  Carnations,  and  Francoas, 
Avhile  the  conservatoiy  is  almo.st  purely  a  show  house,  kept  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  greenhouse  and  the  pits. 

In  the  early  days  of  greenhouse  erection  they  were  heavy, 
stone-built  structures,  and  were  often  planned  by  architects 
along  Avith  the  personal  dAvellings.  High,  dim,  and  cold,  they 
were  far  from  being  ideal  plant  structures,  yet  the  Myrtles  and 
Oranges  then  groAvn,  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  owners.  Heat¬ 
ing  by  liot  water,  which  Avrought  a  change*,  AA'as  introduced  about 
the  year  1820,  and  the  glass  tax  was  removed  in  1840,  at  vdiicli 
a  further  great  deA'elopment  in  glass  erections  occurred. 

In  these  days  of  popular  gardening,  nearly  every  amateur 
has  his  greenhouse.  In  cases  the  honse  is  very  small,  and  winds 
must  bloAA'  Avith  gentle  breath  upon  it,  else  it  faileth ;  but 
generally  the  house  serves  its  purpose  Avell,  and  its  subjects 
flourish,'  to  the  great  pleasure  of  “the  proprietor”  and  his 
familv. 

A  plain,  unadorned  greenhouse  can  be  erected  by  any  handy 
man  but  after  a  time,  Avhen  more  ambitious  structures  are 
coA^eted,  the  amateur  must  seek  the  aid  of  reputable  hot-house 
builder.s  A  strong,  substantial  house  lasts  a  long  time,  and  it 
pays  to  have  a  Avell-fitted  pattern.  And  it  is  essential  to  have 
expert  advice  on  matters  of  form,  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  “  appearances,”  and  the  man  AA'ith  a  knoAA’lcdge  of  plant-house 
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building  is  expected  to  be  able  to  suggest  the  most  fitting  pattern 
of  house  for  the  situation,  and  to  suggest  ideas  which  may  never 
occur  to  the  inexperienced  mind. 

With  lean-tos,  hip-spanned,  three-quarter  spanned,  domed, 
angled,  ridge-and-furrow,  curvilinear,  detached  or  semi¬ 
detached,  and  other  designs,  there  is  quite  sufficient  variety  to 
suit  all  requirements.  A  tenant  purchaser  of  a  greenhouse 
should  make  certain  that  it  is  erected  on  sills  as  “  tenant’s 
fixtures.”  This  latter  point  is  ahvays  to  be  attended  to,  unless 
there  exists  a  special  agreement  in  -writing  with  the  landlord, 
who  may  otherwise  claim  everj^  sort  of  glass  house  or  other 
structure  erected  on  his  ground. 

The  figure  of  the  Portable  Building  Company’s  greenliouse  on 
the  preceding  page  is  typical  of  a  good,  useful  house  for  villa 
gardens.  It  is  at  once  ornamental,  stout,  utilitarian,  well-glazed, 
ventilated,  and  properly  equipped.  In  the  purchase  of  glass 
houses  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  wood  be  thoroughly 
sound  and  seasoned,  and  serviceable  houses  after  the  pattern  of 
the  one  here  showui,  are  obtainable  for  from  £20  to  £40.  Tlic- 
Portable  Building  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Fleet- 
wood,  have  branches  in  a  number  of  leading  cities,  including 
Johannesburg,  Transvaal.  They  design,  erect,  and  instal  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  in  all  classes  of  plant  and  fruit  structures. 

- ♦«♦»> - 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain.’ 

An  Insight  to  Bothydom. 

Writing  in  reply  to  “B.  U.  ”  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.,T 
am  sorry  to  find  his  short  experience  should  have  been  such  as  to 
have  such  a  bad  opinion  of  life  in  the  bothy.  In  my  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  years  of  bothy  life  I  can  honestly  say  I  have 
never  found  the  bully  he  mentions.  The  young  lad  has  his  duties 
to  do  the  same  as  the  foreman,  and  for  my  part  I  think  the  latter 
is  generally  an  upright  man.  Again,  I  think  the  good  friend- 
ship  amongst  gardeners  in  general  speaks  for  itself.  That  the 
bothy  is  the  home  for  the  young  gardener  goes  without  question. 
One  more  question.  What  harm  can  “  B.  U.”  find  in  the  young 
man  who  is  companionable  to  his  fellow-workers,  and  can  join 
in  a  rubber  at  wMst  or  crib  without  neglecting  the  study  of 
books  and  papers?  I  think  “B.  U.”  will  do  well  to  remember 
the  old  adage  already  quoted  that  “  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.”- — A  Bothyite. 


Seeing  the  encouragement  held  out  in  the  “  Young  Gardener’s 
Domain,”  and  the  well-timed  letter  on  “  An  Insight  to  Bothy¬ 
dom,”  by  “  B.  U.,”  page  303,  one  wonders  if  much  of  what  he  says 
could  not  be  remedied.  If  head  gardeners  and  foremen  took  some 
interest  in  their  lads  the  case  would  be  entirely  different  to  that 
described.  Surely  some  such  responsibility  rests-  on  their 
shoulders  ?  Let  them  give  some  advice  to  help  them  in  resisting 
evil,  and  find  them  also  some  healthy  literature,  such  as  placing 
their  gardening  papers  in  the  bothy.  A  lad  is  generally  what 
you  make  him.  But  no,  he  is  expected  to  take  care  of  himself. 
“  He  knows  the  way  about,”  as  the  saying  goes.  It  is  then  he 
takes  to  gaming  rather  than  studying,  and  he  chooses  a  half-day 
off  for  a  cricket  or  football  match  rather  than  a  flower  show 
He  is  also  expected  to  know  as  much  as  his  predecessor,  who  has 
completed  his  probationship,  thougb  most  likely  he  only  came 
from  school,  the  same  a.s  the  writer,  who  w'ell  remembers  the  first 
w'eek  spent  in  the  profession.  I  was  told  to  fetch  a  dozen 
crocked  pots,  and  having  searched,  I  found  five,  so  broke  another 
to  make  what  I  thought  wmuld  be  a  respectable  half-dozen.  I 
told  the  foreman  these  were  all  the  crocked  pots  tO'  be  found — 
but  what  a  look !  (instead  of  showing  me  the  right  way  about 
it !  !  !)  But  that  was  only  one  instance ;  I’ve  been  learning  quite 
such  a  lot  of  “  simple  things  ”  ever  since,  and  now  hold  a  position 
w'hich  I  little  thought  of  when  I  broke  that  pot.  Thanks  to 
having  enjoyed  a  parent’s  guiding  hand  longer  than  the  average 
lad,  I  have  not  seen  so  much  ill-conduct  as  “B.  U.,”  but  have 
taken  to  heart  to  do  as  I  should  like  to  be  done  by,  and  to 
strengthen  such  as  seem  to  require  encouragement. — ^Ckick. 


Like  “  B.  U.”  in  your  issue  of  April  2,  I  am  making  my  first 
attempt  in  writing  to  the  “  Young  Gardeners’  Domain,”  and, 
also  like  ‘‘ B.  U.,”  my  subject  is  “Bothydom.”  I  entered 
“  Bothydom  ”  about  eight  years  ago,  and  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  never  met  with  such  experiences  as  “B.  U.”  and 
“Gradu's”  relate;  nor  have  I  seen  anyone  so  treated.  I  may 
state  that  I  lived  for  two  and  a  half  years  in,  a  bothy,  in  which 
there  were  six  of  us,  during  which  time  I  never  saw  a  pack  of 
cards  inside  the  door ;  neither  have  I  seen  any  of  the  younger 
ones  made  subject  to  the  bullying,  &c.,  to  which  your  corre¬ 
spondents  refer.  I  take  it  that  “  Gradus  ”  refers  to  the  foreman 
w’hen  he  speaks  of  the  chief  and  morally  culpable  “  isater- 
familias.”  I  have  been  under  four  different  foremen,  and  must 
say  that  all  of  them  were  most  anxious  to  heln  the  younger 
ones  in  the  right  direction,  and  counsel  with  them  when  they 


were  apt  to  stray.  Of  course,  there  are  black  sheep  in  every 
flock  more  or  less,  but  surely  in  a  bothy  of  five  or  six  occupants 
there  wull  be  found  one  or  two  ready  to  take  the  part  of  a  young 
“  bothyite  ”  if  he  is  in  danger  of  being  bullied  or  led  in  a  down¬ 
ward  path.  I  have  ahvays  found  it  so,  at  least.  I  am  one  of  six 
bothyites  in  my  present  situation,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that 
not  one  of  my  companions  bears  any  effects,  or  shows  any  signs, 
due  to  the  influences  of  the  rude  bothy  life  to  w-hich  “  Gradus  ” 
alludes.  As  a  rule,  a  young  man’s  moral  character  is  pretty 
well  moulded  before  he  leaves  the  home  circle ;  but,  leaving 
“  Bothydom  ”  out  of  the  question,  if  he  should  be  one  of  the 
“  w'eak  and  wavering,”  I  would  venture  to  say  gardening  is  no 
occupation  for  him,  as  it  takes  self-reliance  and  firm  resolution 
to  make  a  way  in  such  a  crowded  profession  as  gardening. — 


Eristalis  tenax  or  Drone  Fly. 


Eristalis  tenax,  commonly  known  as  the  drone  fly  because 
it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  drone  bee  as  it  sits  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  lazily  enjoying  the  sunshine ;  and  so  close, 
indeed,  is  the  similitude  that  few  persons  wull  venture  to  touch 
the  insect,  mistaking  it  for  a  veritable  bee  w^ell  known  to  have 
a  sting  in  its  tail.  This,  however,  like  a  drone  bee,  has  no 

sting,  and  few  people 
have  opportunity  of 
handling  the  creature, 
for  when  alarmed  it 
darts  with  astounding 
flight.  The  term  or 
specific  title  of  tenax 
is  given  to  this  fly  on 
account  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  grasps 
the  object  on  which  it 
places  its  feet.  Owing 
to  change  of  colour  in 
the  rings  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  it  has  been  given 
Eristalis  te.vax,  or  Dro.ne  Fla'.  the  name  of  Chame¬ 

leon  fly,  but  this  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Hawk  flies,  or  Syrphidse  generally. 
The  greatest  peculiarity  about  this)  fly  relates  tO'  the  larvae, 
which  lives  amid  decomposing  mud,  and  aids  in  destroying 
noxious  substances  arising  from  them.  The  larvae  is  known 
as  the  red-tailed  maggot,  because  it  possesses  a  long  telescopic 
tube,  which  proceeds  from  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
enables  it  to  breathe  atmospheric  air  while  its  body  is  deeply 
sunk  in  the  mud.  If  the  observer  c^uietly  visits  a  spot  in  summer 
where  leaves  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  substances  have 
been  decomposed  into  wet,  soft  mud,  and  wull  examine  the 
surface,  he  will  see  a  number  of  little  thread-like  projections, 
which  will  be  wuthdrawn  as  soon  as  a  heavy  footstep  commu¬ 
nicates  a  shock  to  the  surrounding  earth.  These  are  tubes  of 
the  red-tailed  maggot,  and  the  mud  becomes  agitated.  If  the 
creatures  be  removed,  washed,  and  put  into  a  glass  vial  of  clear 
water,  their  beautiful  structure  can  be  easily  made  out  by  means 
of  a  magnifying  glass,  and  the  changing  colours,  due  to  their 
movements,  have  something  of  the  chameleon  character  to  the 
beholders. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  ChiswicL 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gai’dens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil, 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Qrass. 

1903, 

April. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

49 

m 

(D 

bO 

a 

49 

03 

o 

s 

o 

1-4 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...  5 

N.W. 

45-9 

40-1 

57-6 

38-5 

— 

47-0 

47-3 

47-3 

30-0 

Monday  ...  6 

W.S.W. 

47-7 

44-1 

55-6 

38-2 

— 

47-0 

47-3 

47-3 

280 

Tuesday...  7 

W.S.W, 

50-4 

46-5 

54-1 

47-8 

— 

492 

47-5 

47-3 

44  0 

■Wed’sday  8 

N.N.E. 

45-2 

39-9 

54-9 

39  2 

47-2 

47-8 

47-4 

30-9 

Thursday  9 

N.N.E. 

45-1 

40-7 

49-3 

40-4 

— 

47-2 

47-7 

47-4 

30-2 

Friday  ...10 

S.W. 

45  2 

42-2 

53-6 

33-2 

— 

461 

47-4 

47-5 

23-1 

Saturday  11 

s.w. 

51-5 

47-2 

51*9 

45-2 

0-03 

47-4 

47-4 

47-6 

40  8 

Total. 

Means  ... 

47-3 

43-0 

53-9 

40  -4 

0  03 

47-3 

47-5 

47-4 

32  4 

A  week  almost  Avithout  rain,  and  dull  Avith  cold  drying  winds. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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Dysentery. 

■  That  which  is  termed  dysentery  in  bee  life  is  not,  as  is  the 
case  with  human  beings,  characterised  by  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  but  would  be  more  correctlj^  called  abdominal  dis¬ 
tension.  The  main  symptom  somewhat  resembles  diarrhoea. 
The  waste  matter  accumulates  in  the  abdomen,  causes  distress, 
and  the  bee  is  compelled  to  void  it  in  the  hive.  Unlike 
foul  brood,  however,  which  kills  the  larvae,  dysentery  attacks 
and  destroys  the  adult  bees.  It  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to 
Avinter  and  spring,  and  is  in  almost  every  case  occasioned  by  the 
consumption  of  improper  food.  The  commonest  source  of 
trouble  is  the  practice  of  rapid  feeding  too  late  in  the  autumn. 
This  fills  the  combs  with  an  excess,  of  licj[uid  food,  and  should 
this  occur  at  a  time  when  thei  bees  are  unable  to  evaporate  the 
moisture  and  seal  it  over,  fermentation  or  decomposition  takes 
place.  If  this  food  is  partaken  of,  the  discharges  will  be  larger 
in  quantity  than,  usual,  and  when  the  bees  are  unable  to  void 
them  by  flight,  they  become  dysenteric. 

Another  ca.use  is  feeding  on  other  than  pure  cane  sugar. 
Although  we  often  hear  in  these  days  of  cases  where  beet  sugar 
is,  purchased  for  cane,  we  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  obtain 
what  we  ask  for  than  our  forefathers  were,  who  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  Avhat  was  handed  them,  and  the  bees  suffered  in 
consequence.  The  difference  between  beet  and  cane  sugar  may 
be  trifling,  and  they  may  be  chemically  similar ;  but  beet  sugar 
leaves  more  residue,  after  nutrition,  and  consequently,  if  the 
necessary  cleansing  flights  are  not  obtained,  the  abdomens  of 
the  bees  become  distended  tO'  discomfort,  and  they  perish  by 
hundreds  in  their  own  filth  upon  the  combs  and  floor  board, 
which  rapidly  decimates  them.  There  are  other  errors  of 
management  which  indirectly  cause  the  disease.  For  instance, 
if  quilts:  are  used  which  do  not  permit  the  escape  of  the  heated 
vapours  by  imperceptible  upward  ventilation,  the  vapour  con¬ 
denses  on  the  hive  sides,  forming  large  drops  of  water,  rendering 
the  hive  cold,  damp,  and  unhealthy. 

The  bees  under  these  conditions  are  constantly  losing  the 
heat  generated  by  the  cluster,  to  replace  which  they  are  neces¬ 
sarily  forced  to  increased  activity.  Respiration  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  increases,  entailing  additional  waste  of  vital 
energy ;  and  if  the  spell  of  bad  w'eather  should  be  lengthy,  the 
accumulated  residue  left  by  the  best  of  sugar  and  pollen  causes 
abdominal  distension,  and  in  cases  where  discharges  are  not 
frequent  enough,  deaths.  A  certain  indication  of  this  disease 
is  the  numerous  dead  and  dying  bees,  with  distended  abdomens 
about  the  entrance,  some  of  which  will  attempt  to  fly,  and 
eventually  fall  to  the  ground  to  die,  through  sheer  inability  to 
fill  the  trachea  sufficiently  to  rise. 

In  cold  weather  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  detect  this 
enemy  of  bee  life,  as  the  bees  are  invisible :  but  if  suspicious 
regarding  a  colony,  a  fairly  accurate  idea  can  be  formed  by 
inserting  a  wire  hook  at  the  entrance  and  scraping  a  few  of  the 
dead  bees  from  the  floor  board,  and  examining  them  minutely 
for  any  sigrts  of  distension.  The  presence  of  much  mucus  on 
or  about  the  hive  is  an  indication  that  they  have  been  fed  on 
improper  food ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  anxiety  if  the  spells  of 
warm  weather  are  frequent  enough  to  enable  the  bees  to  relieve 
themselves. 

As  dysentery  causes  the  bees  to  soil  their  combs  and  the 
hive  with  their  excrement,  the  best  treatment  is  to  exchange 
as  many  parts  of  the  hive  as  possible  without  disturbance  for 
perfectly  clean,  dry,  warm  ones,  and  give  them  some  good 
wholesome  thick  warm  syrup.  In  some  cases  the  combs  will  be 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  occasionally  wet  and  mouldy ;  and 
as  dysenteric  bees  cannot  relieve  themselves  only  by  flight,  it 
is  necessary  in  very  bad  cases  to  arrange  this.  The  Americans 
have  devised  an  effectual  method  by  fixing  a  large  net  bag  to 
the  hive  entrance,  and  afterwards  taking  the  stock  into  a  warm 
room.  The  inmates  of  the  hive,  when  thoroughly  warmed,  take 
a  short  flight  around  the  bag,  which  has  the  desired  effect. 
This  plan  insures  their  rapid  return  to  the  hive,  and,  the  only 
disadvantage  is  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  the  net. 

This  is  accomplished  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  use  again.  For  cleansing  the  hives  scrub¬ 
bing  is  necessary,  and  washing  with  a  solution  of  Calvert’s 
No.  5  carbolic  acid,  one  part  acid  to  two  parts  water.  In  addir, 
tion  to  relieving  the  bees  without  risk,  the  hive  is  warmed  and 
made  more  habitable.  It  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  cure  the 
disease.  Colonies  should  therefore  be  fed  on  the  best  crane 
sugar  only,  early  enough  in  the  autumn  to  enable  them  to  place 
the  stores  in  their  natural  position  after  disposing  of  the  super-i 
fluous  moisture. — E.  E.,  Sandbach.  ■  ^  ■  :  1  ee'' 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

APRICOTS. — The  disbudding  of  Apricots  on  walls  is  a  matter 
claiming  attention,  not  necessarily  beginning  and  completing 
the  operation  in  the  cour.se  of  a  few  days  only,  but  removing  a 
few  shoots  several  times  weekly  when  growth  is  active,  for  at 
no  time  is  it  desirable  to  remove  large  numbers  of  shoots  at  one 
operation.  Apricots,  like  other  fruit  trees,  produce  superfluous 
shoots  which  cannot  be  of  any  practical  use,  owing  to  their 
being  inconveniently  situated  either  for  extending  into  long 
shoots  that  might  eventually  be  trained  in  for  future  fruiting, 
or  to  form  compact  and  short  spur  growths.  All  such  shoots 
ought  to  be  early  dispensed  with;  indeed,  it  is  wise  practice 
to  employ  the  first  attempts  at  disbudding  in  searching  for 
these.  Growths  of  this  description  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found 
at  the  back  of  branches,  and  also  where  a  number  are  pushing 
together,  some  of  w'hich  must  be  sacrificed.  .  In  dealing  with 
shoots  on  the  face  of  the  branches  much  care  must  be  exerci.sed 
in  making  a  selection,'  therefore  frequent,  examination  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  It  permits  of  retaining  growths  for  the  time 
being,  until  it  is  fully  decided  whether  they  are  required  or  not. 
Another  matter  of  importance  in  disbudding  is  commencing  in 
the  most  vigorous  parts  of  the  tree'w’here  the  shoots  are  the 
longest  and  most  crow’ded,  and  finishing  where  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  weak  and  less  vigorous.  As  Apricots  form  natural 
spurs  more  freely  than  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  thcbSe  must  be 
secured  wherever  possible.  This  should  not  preclude  the  laying- 
in  in  moderation  of  current  year’s  shoots,  which  may  be  disposed 
thinly  over  the  trees.  In  thinning  out  crowded  foreright  shoots 
some  may  be  utilised  for  forming  artificial  spurs  instead  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  them  entirely.  : 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. — In  order  te  proppriy 
regulate  the  growths  and  prevent  overcrowding  in  the  trees,  a 
system  of  judicious  and  continuous  disbudding  must  be  practi.s(!d 
from  the  time  growths  first  begin  to  push  until  the  necessity 
exists  no  longer.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  trees  the  shoots  will 
be  in  advance  of  others,  hence  first  attention  shoidd  be  given? 
there.  Likely  shoots  in  any  part  of  the  trees  that  are  worth 
retaining  to'  form  spur.s,  may  be  decided  upon,  leaving 
them  to  be  shortened  to  four  leaves  when  the  latter  are 
large  enough.  Avoid  excessive  disbudding  at  any  one 
time,  especially  when  the  weather  is  cold.  The  best,  shoots 
to  retain  to  form  the  successional  bearing  growths  are  those  af 
the  base  of  the  present  year’s  bearing  shoots.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  produce  the  best  fruits  on  young  growths,  therefore' 
these,  should  be  in  the  majority  in  preference  to  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  spurs.  Natural  spurs  are,  however,  desirable  to  encoura,ge,^ 
and  frequently  bare  spaces  may  be  filled  by  originating  artificial 
spurs.  Strong  sappy  growths  starting  from  dormant  buds  are 
undesirable,  except  to  fill  blanks  which  cannot  be  filled  by  others. 
They  prove  to  be  the  most  useful  when  starting  from’  near  the 
base.  If  they  appear  in  the  upper  part  of  trees  rub  out  entirely. 
If  there  has  been  a  good  set  of  fruit  on  the  trees  some  thinning 
out  may  be  necessary.  This  ought  not,  however,  to  be  general 
until  the  fruit  has  become  larger ;  but  a  commencement  may  be 
made.  .  ■ 

MORELLO  CHERRIES.— The  systematic  training  of  these 
on  walls  renders  the  practice  of  disbudding  just  as  imperative  on, 
them  as  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  especially  as  the  method  of 
culture  almost  entirely  consi.sts  of  furnishing  the  space  with 
young  shoots  on  which  th©  crop  of  fruit  is  produced.  Th© 
encouragement  of  spurs  either  natural  or  artificial  is  not  geneial,- 
though  where  the  former  do  occur  they  may  be  allowed  to- 
remain.  Disbudding  must  be  carried  on  while  the  shoots  can  be- 
readily  removed  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  When  they  become 
stronger  their  removal  can  only  be  effected  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  growths  may  be  retained  more  thickly  than  on  Peaches  and 
'  Nectarine.s,  but  not  sb  as  to  cause  crowding,  which  must  of  course 
be  avoided.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  it  is  best  to  train  shoots  on  the 
upper  sides  of  main  brandies  rather  than  on  the  lower.  As  a 
r-ulc  forcriglit-  -growtlis  iiici-y  f)0  removed.  Cctrry  out*  tlie  dis- 
budding  on  these,  as  on  other  trees,  carefully  a  little  at  a  time,, 
but  frequ.ently  practised  during  the. next  few  weeks. 

PLUMS. _ Plums  on  walls  are  benefited  by  not  allowing  young 

growths  to  become  thickl.v  placed.  The  simplest  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  practise  early  disbudding  of  superfluous  shoots.  In  all- 
trained  trees  there  is  much  growth  of  this  character,  which  can 
be  readily  removed  at  this  time,  better  than  permitting  a  lot 
to  remaiii  and  crowd  the  trees.  Plums  bear  fruit  excellently  on 
spur  growths  if  well  managed.  They  may  be  encouraged  by  summer 
pruning  the  foreright  shoots.  These  ought  not,  however,  to  be  too 
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freely  originated  so  as  to  avoid  crowding.  Some  spurs  will  be 
naturally  produced.  A  good  selection  of  shoots  which  are  likely 
to  be  utilised  should  be  retained.  Bare  spaces  between  the  main 
branches  may  be  usefully  filled  with  suitable  shoots  of  the  current 
season.  Such,  if  -well  ripened  may  bear  the  first  season,  but  if 
this  does  not  happen  they  should  produce  the  following  year. 
In  the  case  of  young  trees  disbudding  may  be  freely  practised 
in  order  to  properly  regulate  the  i>rincipal  branches. — East  Kent. 

Frnit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  HOUSE.^ 
The  stoning  process  being  over  with  the  earliest  varieties  they 
may  be  given  a  temperature  of  70deg  to  75deg  by  artificial  means, 
allowing  it  to  fall  to  65deg  or  even  GOdeg  on  cold  nights,  keeping 
through  the  day  at  SOdeg  to  Sfideg  from  sun  heat,  ventilating 
by  the  top  at  75deg,  and  opening  the  front  at  SOdeg,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  circulation  of  air,  admitting  a  little  constantly.  Close 
the  house  (subject  to  a  “  crack  ”  of  air  at  the  upper  part)  at 
SOdeg  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  an  advance  to  85deg  or  OOdeg 
from  sun  heat,  the  trees  being  well  syringed  and  good  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  secured,  but  the  fruit  and  foliage  must  becmne 
fairly  dry  before  night.  Draw  aside  or  remove  the  leaves  over 
or  in  front  of  the  fruit,  and  turn  this  up  to  the  light  by  thin 
laths  placed  across  the  trellis.  Syringing  should  cease  when  the 
fruit  commences  ripening,  but  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  must  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage  by  damp¬ 
ing  the  paths  and  borders  twice  a  day  or  as  necessary.  Unless 
the  fruit  is  required  by  a  given  time,  or  as  early  as  practicable, 
it  is  advisable  to  proceed  more  gradually,  not  keeping  the  tem¬ 
perature  more  than  GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night,  and  70deg  to  75deg 
by  day  with  gleams  of  sun,  and  Sdeg  to  lOdeg  advance  on  bright 
days  until  the  stoning  is  completed,  or  even  during  the  last 
swelling  of  the  fruit. 

HOUSES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— If  the  trees  are 
of  the  very  early  varieties  of  Peaches,  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and 
Early  Louise,  with  the  Nectarines  Advance  and  Cardinal,  they 
will  be  in  the  condition  of  trees  of  the  midseason  varieties  started 
a  month  earlier,  and  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  second  early  and  midseason 
varieties  usually  forced,  they  will  not  be  so  far  advanced,  though 
the  fruit  is  more  forward  than  usual,  due  to  the  mildness  of  the 
weather,  and  attention  will  be  required  in  disbudding,  heeling 
in  of  the  shoots,  and  thinning  the  fruit,  these  matters  having 
been  previously  attended  to.  Allow  no  more  growths  to  remain 
than  are  necessary  for  next  year’s  fruiting  or  for  the  extension 
of  the  trees.  Stop  gross  growths  or  remove  them,  as  it  is  highly 
important  the  sap  be  equally  distributed.  Pinch  laterals  fit  the 
first  joint,  and  shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit 
should  only  be  allowed  moderate  extension,  stopping  them  in 
the  first  instance  at  three  or  four  joints  of  growth.  Endeavour 
to  provide  an  even  distribution  of  foliage  that  will  shade  and 
protect  the  wood  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  the  season 
advances.  Ventilate  early,  freely  but  carefully.  As  the  fruits 
are  swelling  fast  thin  them,  as  with  the  trees  in  good  health  the 
fruit  is  more  likely  to  stone  well  than  when  they  ai'e  over¬ 
burdened.  W'ater  the  inside  border  copiously  when  supplies  are 
required,  and  mulch  with  a  little  sweet  rather  lumpy  manure. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  trees  in  these  are  unus-ually  forryard; 
indeed,  trees  against  walls  are  in  full  bloom.  Tliis  is  a.^great 
disadvantage  under  glass  where  they  are  provided  with  jneans 
for  excluding  frost,  as  the  ripening  can  be  retarded  by  free 
ventilation  through  the  summer.  Ventilate  freely,  but  keep 
safe  from  frost.  During  the  flowering  and  afterwards  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50deg  should  be  maintained  by  day,  keeping  it  at 
that  with  a  gentle  circulation  of  air,  turning  off  the  heat  early 
in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  allow  the  pipes  to  cool  before  night, 
and  the  temperature  falling  to  its  right  minimum  of  40deg  to 
45deg,  which  is  quite  safe,  and  ought  to  be  secured  with  a  little 
air  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  through  the  night  on 
the  flowers.  Artificial  fertilisation  should  be  resorted  to,  but 
the  best  security  for  setting  are  perfectly  developed  blossoms 
and  a  genial  well-aerated  atmosphere. — St.  Albans. 


A  History  Tree. 

The  age  of  a  tree  is  determined  by  the  number  of  rings  of 
wood  its  trunk  contains.  The  woody  fibre  is  slower  in  growing 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  consequently  distinct  rings  are 
formed,  each  representing  a  year.  By  means  of  these  rings  the 
gigantic  cross-section  of  a  Californian  tree,  1,341  years  old,  is 
used  at  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History  as  a  history 
chart,  and  as  such  it  shows  in  a  novel  way  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  last  thousand  years.  In  the  Science  and  Art 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  London,  there  is  a  similar  cross- 
sectiori,  nearly.  6ft  in  diameter,  and  the  dates  of  great  events 
are  printed  in  white  across  the  wood. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 

to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E  C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. — A  number  of  replies  are  this 
week  left  unanswered,  but  they  will  receive  attention  in  our 
next. 

BOOKS:  “MUSHROOMS  FOR  THE  MILLION”  (W.).— 
This  book  is  out  of  print,  and  we  have  only  one  or  two  soiled 
copies  remaining.  We  believe  a  new  edition  will  be  put  upon 
the  market.  (G.  H.). — There  is  no  foundation  in  the  rumour 
that  a  book  on  table  decorations  is  being  prepared  by  the 
gentleman  you  name. 

CATERPILLAR  DESTROYING  TOMATO  PLANTS  (R.  L.). 
— The  caterpillar  is  that  of  the  small  or  garden  Swift  Moth 
(Hepialus  lupulinus),  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  roots  and 
root-stems  of  a  large  variety  of  plants,  amongst  garden  crops, 
on  Lettuce,  winter  Spinach,  Strawberry  plants  during  winter, 
and  in  spring  on  Potato,  Parsnip,  and  other  plants  with  stout 
root-stems,  and  also  on  Tomato  I’OiOt-stems.  The  caterpillar  is 
to  be  found  in  autumn  and  winter  as  well  as  spring,  and  when 
full  fed,  usually  in  April  or  early  in  May,  turns  to  pupa,  from 
which  the  moth  comes  out  in  about  a  month.  The  caterpillar 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  w'ith,  but  the  attack  usually  com¬ 
mences  at  or  first  below  the  ground  level,  so  that  hand  picking 
is  the  best  remedy,  the  soil  about  the  stem  of  the  plant  being 
removed  with  a  blunt  knife  or  pointed  bit  of  wood,  and  the 
caterpillar  turned  out  with  the  knife  or  stick  and  placed  in  a 
vessel  containing  a  little  paraffin  oil.  This  is  certainly  a  tedious 
but  a  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  caterpillars.  Of  course, 
when  the  caterpillar  is  in  the  stem  it  must  be  removed.  Possibly 
the  caterpillars  in  your  case  have  been  introduced  in  the  soil,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  well  to  disinfect  it  before  use,  preferably 
by  heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  135deg,  or  even  with  hot 
water,  so  as  to  heat  the  soil  to  llOdeg  to  115deg,  which  is  fatal 
to  caterpillars  and  even  to  wireworms. 

PEACH  SHOOTS  AND  LEAVES  SUFFERING  (Constant 
Reader). — The  brown  spots  on  the  leaves  are  caused  by  the  shot- 
hole  fungus  (Cercospora  circumscissa),  which  has  long  been 
known  to  infest  the  leaves  of  Almond,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Nectarine 
and  Peach  trees.  The  young  branches,  and  even  the  fruit  of 
the  Peach,  are  sometimes  attacked.  The  disease  often  spreads 
quickly,  usually  attacking  the  leaves  when  the  shoots  are  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  and  when  the  brown  spots  appear  on 
the  leave.s  these  sometimes  commence  to  fall  off,  this  being  niucli 
more  p>ronounced  in  the  case  of  trees  under  glass  than  in  the 
open  air,  and  often  the  majority  of  the  leaves  are  oast.  This 
seriously  impairs  the  health  of  the  tree  and  the  formation  of 
wood  for  the  next  season’s  fruit  bearing,  and  though  the  affected 
shoots  may  commence  growing  again  they  are  affected  like  the 
first  and  immature  wood  as  the  consequence,  meaning  a  poor 
or  not  any  crop  the  following  season.  The  attack  on  the  young 
wood  usually  results  in  collapse  of  the  shoot  affected,  but  the 
disease  is  mainly  confined  to  the  leaves.  On  these  small  pale 
spots  first  appear,  and  ultimately  form  small  circular  brown 
patches  which  become  dry,  contract  and  drop  away,  leaving  a 
hole  in  the  leaf,  and  as  numerous  .such  holes  are  often  present 
on  single  leaf  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  riddled  w'ith  .shot. 
The  dropped-out  portions  of  the  leaves  bear  the  conidia  of  the 
fungus,  and  these  germinate  on  the  .soil,  and  even  produce 
conidia  or  spores  from  the  mycelium  that  re-infest  the  leafage. 
Thus  it  is  considered  that  the  conditions  under  glass  favour  the 
fungus,  as  the  atmosphere  is  much  closer  and  moi.ster  than  out¬ 
side,  and  one  of  the  best  safeguards  is  free  ventilation  accom¬ 
panied  with  gentle  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  circulation  of  air  and^ 
prevent  the  atmosphere  from  becoming  stagnant.  It,  however, 
occurs  outdoors,  but  mostly  during  .spells  of  dull,  damp  weather. 
Your  experience  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  both  before 
starting  and  after  the  fimit  has  set,  having  no'  effect  on  the 
disease,  accords  with  our  experience,  only,  we  find  that  even 
dilute  solutions  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  are  injurious  to  the 
leaves  and  even  young  shoots  of  the  Peach  and  Nwitarine,  and 
should  not  be  used.  Spraying  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  -of 
'  copper  solution  is  advi.sed  in  preference,  the  fir.st  time  just  when 
the  leaves  are  expanding,  and  repeating  at  intervals,  but  the 
main  thing  is  free  ventilation  and  not  keeping  the  surface  of 
i  the  border  in  a  constantly  wet  condition. 
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of  SCOTLAND  (A.  H.  F.). — It  is  Campanula 
I'otundifolia,  also  called  the  Hare-bell. 

NARCISSI  (E.  T.). — Look  at  the  matter 
thus  :  Narcussus  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  entire  genus  (Narcissi 
®  Pli^iral),  and  Daffodil  is  now  applied  as  a  popular  or 
English  name  to  all  sections.  The  Daffodils  were  until  recently 
understood  to  bo  strictly  the  long-trumpet  flowers  (the  Ajax  or 
magni-coronati  group),  such  as  we  have  in  Emperor,  Empress, 
Horseneldi,  and  princeps.  The  popular  name,  howev'er,  as  we 
say,  is  now  loosely  given  to  all  Narcissi. 

GROS  MAROC  VINE  NOT  SHOWING  FRUIT  (Gros  Maroc), 
— The  Vine  not  showing  fruit  is  probably  very  vigorous,  and  the 
basal  buds  are  not  sufficiently  developed  for  fruiting,  hence  it  is 
probable  that  leaving  side  shoots  or  bearing  ones  from  the  rod 
a  little  longer,  say,  pruning  to  three  or  four  buds,  instead  of 
spurring  them  in  to  one  or  two  eyes,  would  give  you  the  desired 
show  for  fniit.  The  wood,  of  course,  it  is  presumed,  is 
thoroughly  ripened,  otherwise  the  prospect  of  securing  fruit  is 
remote.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  Vine  not 
showing  fruit,  and  we  think  the  long  pruning  instead  of  the 
short  pruning  would  make  just  all  the  difference.  Vines  differ 
in  vigour,  hence  it  is  not  uncommon  for  some  to  be  fruitful 
whilst  others  in  the  same  house,  and  even  same  variety,  are 
tardy  in  bearing.  Allow  the  Vine  to  make  somewhat  long  shoots 
or  canes,  and  prune  these  on  the  long  pruning  system,  and  we 
think  you  will  have  a  good  show  for  fruit. 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— A.  F.  T.,  H.  Strudwick, 
H.  B.  A.  H.  F.,  T.  A.  Weston,  A.  W.,  Horsmond  :  L.  Coates, 
W.  L.,  M.  I.,  J.  B.  S.,  Q.  A.,  R.  D.,  G.  A.,  R.  and  C.,  W., 
Rotherham;  Emigrants’  information  Office,  T.  E.  Henwood, 
Sec.  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate,  Ghent ;  H.  Pearce  (next  week), 
J.  R.  S.  C. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (D.  W.). — 1,  Saxifraga  eunifolia ;  2,  Anemone 
Pulsatilla.  (.1.  B.). — 1,  Scilla  bifolia ;  2,  Veronica  prostrata  ;  3,  Genista 
preeeox ;  4,  Primus  Pseudo-Cerasus  var. ;  6,'  Begonia  incarnata  or 
metallica.  (M.,  Newport,  I.  W.). — Metrosidei’os  floribunda,  now  named 
Callistemon  salignus.  (J.  B.). — Smilax  verticillatus.  (W.  Burt). — 
Your  No.  3  is  Oniphalodes  verna,  not  Anchusa  italica. 


Conent  Garden  Marie!.— April  ISth. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pot. 

s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0  Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0tol8  0 


Araucaria,  doz . 12  0 

30  0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 18  0 

36  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0 

12  0 

Cinerarias,  doz .  4  0' 

6  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1  0 

5  0 

Crotons,  doz . 18  0 

30  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

5  0 

0  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

0  0 

doz .  4  0 

5  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8  0 

9  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0 

30  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  6 

,,  viridis,  doz. .  9  0 

18  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  0 

Erica  melanthera,  doz.  24  0 

30  0 

,,  speeimens 

21  0 

63  0 

,,  Wilmoreana  ...  10  0 

15  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

,,  persoluta  . 15  0 

18  0 

doz . 

24  0 

30  0 

,,  Cavendishi . 18  0 

24  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

,,  candidissima  ...  18  3 

21  0 

Spirajas,  5in.  pots 

6  0 

8  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  f  lowers 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz .  3  0  to  4  0 

Marguerites,  white. 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  1  0 

2  0 

doz.  bnchs . 

3  0  to  4  0 

Bouvardia,  coloured. 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  6 

2  0 

doz.  bunches  .  0  0 

0  0 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 

0  0 

0  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  3 

1  9 

,,  Poeticus,  doz  bnchs 

1  0 

1  3 

Cattleyas,  doz . 10  0 

12  0 

,,  Grand  Priino  ,, 

1  0 

1  6 

Croton  foliage,  burr.  ...  0  9 

1  0 

Odontoglossums . 

4  0 

5  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0  9 

1  6 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2  0 

0  0 

Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white. 

bnch .  2  0 

2  6 

doz . 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  double,  doz. 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

bnch .  2  0 

2  6 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

1  6 

2  0 

Eucharis,  doz . .  3  0 

0  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

Freesia,  white,  doz. 

,,  Generals . 

2  0 

2  6 

bnch .  2  0 

3  0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

3  0 

4  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  2  0 

0  0 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

0  9 

0  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Tulips,  pink,  doz. bnch. 

8  0 

10  0 

bnchs .  6  0 

0  0 

,,  white,  ,, 

8  0 

10  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  1  6 

0  0 

,,  yellow,  ,, 

8  0 

10  0 

Lilium  Harris!  .  4  0 

0  0 

,,  terracotta  ,, 

8  0 

0  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs  9  0 

12  0 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

4  0 

6  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

2  0 

2  6 

bnchs .  7  0 

8  0  1 

,,  Marie  Louise... 

2  0 

3  0 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch  0  6 

0  0  1 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

.  ,  s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  culinary,  bush.  3  0to6  0  Cohs  and  Filberts,  Ih.  0  0  to  0  0 

,,  Tasmanian, case  12  0  14  0  Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Bananas . lO  0  15  0  ,  Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

Grapes,  Alicantes  ...  0  0  0  0  Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

,,  Colman  .  3  6  4  0  i 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

0  6 

1 

0 

3  0 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

,,  new,  bnch.  ... 

0  6 

0  8 

Gauliflowers,  doz. 

1  6 

0  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

4  0 

5 

0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  3 

1 

6 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  Otol  3 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2  0  2^ 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8  0  9 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets .  16  0  0 

Onions,  bushel  .  3  0  0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Potatoes,  cwt .  4  0  6  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9  10 

Spinach,  bush .  3  0  0  0 

Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles, 

per  case  .  4  0  0  0 

Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 

,,  new,  bnch.  ...  0  7  0  8 


Italian  Husbandry. 


We  sometimes  assume  more  than  we  have  any  right  to 
do — we  judge  of  the  knowledge  of  others  by  our  own ;  but 
we  fancy  in  this  particular  instance  we  shall  be  right  when 
we  suggest  that  the  average  Englishman  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  Italian  farming.  With  Italy  we  associate  four 
things — fine  Wheat  for  maccaroni ;  Parmesan  cheese  for  the 
dressing  of  the  same  ;  olive  oil  to  temper  the  asperities  of 
the  vinegar  and  mustard  of  our  salads  ;  and  the  straw  that 
forms  the  staple  of  Leghoim  and  Tuscany  hats.  Gorgonzola, 
too,  is  not  that  an  Italian  cheese  1  or  perhaps  it  only  ought  to 
be.  We  fancy  the  Gorgonzola  of  to-day  is  not  so  good  in 
quality  as  that  we  ate  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  we 
have  heard  a  whisper  of  inferior  brands  that  are  manu¬ 
factured  very  near  home.  We  do  not  know  quite  how  this 
will  sound  in  the  ears  of  steady  agriculturists  ■,  but  for  all 
that  one’s  notions  of  the  Italian  agricultural  labourer  have 
been  drawn  principally  from  the  w*orks  of  that  fertile 
novelist,  Ouida,  and  we  have  always  pictured  him  (the 
labourer)  as  a  hardly  worked,  hardly  taxed,  badly  fed,  but 
cheerful  person. 

In  taking  up  the  yearly  volume  of  the  R.A.  Society’s 
Journal,  we  have  read  with  pleasure  a  paper  contributed 
by  Bolton  King,  Esq.,  of  Gaydon,  Warwickshire,  on 
“  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Italy.”  Now  Mr.  Bolton 
King  has  very  much  at  heart  all  or  anything  that  conduces 
to  the  benefit  of  the  English  villager,  and  he  writes  of  the 
Italian  peasant  in  a  sympathetic  and  pleasing  manner.  The 
Italian  farmer  has  not  much  in  common  with  us,  not  even  in 
Wheat  growing,  of  which  he  has  a  larger  proportionate 
acreage  than  any  European  country.  To  begin  wuth,  he  can 
produce  Wheat  at  under  £l  per  quarter.  This  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  cheap  labour.  Foreign  Wheat,  too,  is  not 
allowed  to  inundate  the  country,  but  pays  duty  to  the  extent 
of  13s.  6d.  per  quarter.  We  do  not  see  Vines  and  fruit  trees 
among  the  Wheat,  and  it  is  a  question  if  these  people  reap 
any  advantage  therefrom. 

In  the  plains  of  Lombardy  are  found  a  class  of  large 
farmers  very  much  after  our  own  best  type  ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  holders  are  small  men,  who  pay  a  high  rent  for 
indifferent  land,  which  they  cannot,  for  want  of  means,  till 
to  the  best  advantage.  There  is  a  curious  system  of  tenure 
prevailing  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  mezzadua,  or 
metargu,  system,  where  the  landlord  finds  more  or  less  of 
the  stock,  the  tenant  the  implements  -and  remaining  portion 
of  stock,  and  the  landlord  takes  for  rent  one  half  the  crop. 
Many  men,  too,  farm  their  own  estates,  and  possibly  give  the 
labourers  a  share  in  the  profits  on  the  crops.  We  smile  to 
hear  that  1,000  acres  will  constitute  a  large  estate !  The 
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Vine  growers  are  a  more  prosperous  race  of  farmers  than 
those  occupying  hill  holdings.  Mulberries,  too,  are  much 
cultivated  as  a  farm  crop  for  the  sake  of  the  silk  industry. 

If  we  want  good  beef  or  mutton  we  should  not  find  it  in 
Italy.  There  are  but  few  sheep,  and  the  cattle  are  mainly 
bi-ed  for  draught  or  dairy  purposes,  which  brings  us  to 
another  point — the  exceeding  prosperous  state  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  industry.  The  irrigated  meadows  of  Lower 
Lombai’dy  are  capable  of  growing  six  or  more  crops  of  grass 
during  the  year,  the  aggregate  w’eight  of  which  will  be  from 
six  to  nine  tons  per  acre.  The  rearing  of  poultry  and  the 
export  trade  for  eggs  are  in  a  most  flourishing  and  in¬ 
creasing  condition.  The  Italian  farmer  has  been  very 
heavily  hit  by  two  destructive  diseases  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  one  affecting  the  Vines  called 
peronospora  (not  phylloxera,  that  is  the  French  pest),  and 
the  disease  which  has  attacked  the  silkworm.  We  talk  of 
our  land  burden — possibly  Is.  in  £ — and  not  that  if  we  are 
in  the  position  to  escape  the  calls  and  claims  of  the  income 
tax  collector  ;  but  what  should  w’e  think  of  a  land  tax  of 
4s.  to  5s.  in  £,  and  a  local  tax  on  live  stock,  and  heavy  duty 
on  all  imported  machinery,  wdaich  really  covers  all  the  decent 
■machinery  he  has.  Mr.  King  says  that  up  to  twenty-five 
years  ago  agriculture  was  in  about  as  bad  a  case  as  it  could 
be  ;  but  since  then  things  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,  : 
the  depression  has  worked  its  own  cure.  With  no  rotation  ; 
of  crops  ;  no  manure,  or  very  little,  either  farmyard  "pr 
artificial  ;  no  machinery  of  later  date  than  the  time  of  Gin-  , 
cinnatus,  and  no  decent  stock,  there  was  ample  room  for 
improvement,  and  it  has  come,  and  come  to  stay. 

When  the  Italian  farmer  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  time  I 
had  come  to  try  a  new  line,  a  new  method,  he  began  in  ; 
earnest  to  cultivate  his  land  on  a  more  modern  system,  and  • 
by  the  aid  of  co-operative  societies  purchased  largely  of  ; 
manures  for  his  fields,  sulphur  disinfectants  for  his  Vines, 
and  better  seeds,  and  new  machinery  for  general  cultivation. 
These  co-operative  societies,  or  syndicates,  have  developed 
out  of  the  Comizi  Agrari,  which  are  nearly  related  to  our 
County  Agricultural  Societies.  These  societies  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  to  farmers  manures,  machinery,  dis¬ 
infectants,  and  whatever  he  needs  at  wholesale  rates  and  of 
first  class  quality.  The  membership  will,  in  some  cases,  run 
from  300  to  1,200,  and  the  district  taken  in  will  represent  one 
of  our  county  divisions.  In  addition  to  this  cheap,  or  com- 
l^aratively  cheap,  distribution  of  farmer’s  necessaries  there 
are  to  be  found  itinerant  teachers  whose  business  it  is  to 
.  advise  and  direct  as  to  proper  modes  of  cultivation,  proper 
manures,  and  suitable  remedies. 

Many  of  the  customers  are  best  able  to  purchase  in  large 
quantities,  and  therefore  in  remote  districts  stores,  have 
.  been  established  from  which  the  farmer  can  fetch  at  his 
need,  however  large  or  small,  a  quantity  he  may  require.  To 
buy  to  advantage  the  syndicate  requires  ready  money  ;  the 
customers,  for  the  most  part,  require  six  months’  credit. 
The  syndicates  have  not  a  great  working  capital.  The 
shares  will  run  from  8s.  to  £l,  and  the  capital  thus  may 
reach  £1,500,  or,  in  one  case,  £8,000’  Without  the  peoples’ 
banks  there  would  be  an  insuperable  difficulty.  The  bank 
will  lend  to  the  member  of  the  syndicate  whose  credit  is 
good,  and  will  pay  over  to  the  syndicate  the  whole,  or  part, 
of  the  cost  of  goods  supplied  to  that  member.  The  people’s 
bank  at  Mantua  in  1900  advanced  £4,500  ;  at  Cremona  in 
1901  it  had  advanced  £16,500.  The  Cremona  Syndicate  had 
over  £9,000  owing  on  July  30,  1899,  but  after  harvest  all 
was  paid  up  but  £49,  and  that  payment  was  only  delayed, 
not  lost.  On  five  years’  working,  with  an  annual  business 
of  £40,000,  the  loss  has  been  the  very  small  sum  of  £7  4s. 
The  syndicate  of  Parma,  with  an  equal  business,  lost  £4 
in  nine  years  ;  Padua,  Mantua,  and  Bergamo  have  not  lost 
one  penny.  So  much  for  the  honesty  of  the  Italian  farmer ! 

M  hat  strikes  an  outsider  the  most  wdll  probably  be  the 
small  outlay  in  salaries  paid  by  the  syndicates.  When  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  0.9  per  cent,  of  the  business  done  as 
the  salary  account,  we  think  we  shall  be  perfectly  safe  in 
remarking  that  this  could  not,  and  has  not,  ever  been  done 
here.  The  Mantua  Syndicate,  with  a  turn-over  of  £28,000 
per  annum,  pays  in  salaries  £l56.  In  another  case  £163,000 
worth  of  business  is  done  for  £l,000  in  salaries,  or  0.6  per 
cent.  The  Milanese  Syndicate  in  1901  paid  1.8  per  cent,  on 
.  turn-over.  The  profits  of  these  societies  are  not  large,  but 
it  is  not  profit-earning  which  is  the  first  object ;  still,  “  evei’y 
mickle  makes  a  muckle,”  and  some  are  laying  by  nice 
reserves. 
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Some  of  these  syndicates  are  beginning  to  manufacture 
and  not  to  buy  for  their  customers,  and  Milan  and  Mantua 
have  started  phosphate  factories.  And  again,  some  of  ‘the 
syndicates  are  banded  together  in  a  federation  to  import 
manures,  disinfectants,  such  as  nitrates,  basic  slag,  and 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  has  taken  up  the  question  of  imple¬ 
ments,  cakes,  and  seed,  and  is  extending  rapidly.  The  chief 
articles  dealt  in  by  these  syndicates  may  be  classed  out 
thus  :  Over  90  per  cent,  may  be  put  down  under  the  head 
of  manures  and  sulphur  disinfectants  ;  in  seeds  we  apportion 
5  per  cent,  (seed  Wheat  particularly),  red  Clover,  and  Sain¬ 
foin  ;  and  then  we  come  to  machinery  and  implements, 
fumigators,  spraying  machines,  drills,  and  reapers.  There 
is  a  little  done  in  stock  importation.  Shorthorns  or 
Normandy  bulls,  and  actually  a  few  Shires  have  found  their 
way  hither.  The  syndicates  are  perfectly  alive  to  the 
value  of  analysis  in  the  case  of  manures  and  disinfectants, 
and  of  a  germinating  test  in  the  case  of  seeds.  As  a  com¬ 
pany  or  federation  they  can  insist  on  being  supplied  with 
only  absolutely  pure  goods  or  clean  seeds,  and  in  this  way 
the  smallest  order  from  the  poorest  farmer  is  sure  to  be  of 
as  good  quality  as  the  bulky  order  of  the  landed  proprietor. 
The  syndicate  protects  the  poor  man  in  a  way  in  which  he 
cduld  not,  or  would  not,  protect  himself.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  this  movement  has  only  been  in  operation  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  we  are  astonished  at  what  has  been 
achieved. 

The  Italian  farmer  of  to-day  is  in  a  far  better  ease  than 
he  has  ever  been  before.  In  some  districts  the  yield  of 
Wheat  has  been  increased  by  half  as  much.  In  the  dairy 
districts  the  co-operative  dairies  have  increased  the  incomes 
of  the  farmers  by  30  per  cent.  In  another  part  the  value 
of  land  is  doubled.  The  co-operative  wine  factories,  where 
wine  can  be  refined  and  reduced  to  a  common  type,  will 
be  the  means  of  placing  on  the  market  excellent  wine,  which 
only  wants  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  The  silkworm 
has  not  got  off  scot  free,  for  the  Mantua  Syndicate  has 
established  a  co-operative  drying-shed  for  silk  cocoons,  and 
we  may  presume  as  long  as  the  fair  sex  is  in  evidence  there 
will  always  be  a  demand,  and  a  growing  one,  for  that  article 
of  beauty  and  utility,  silk.  We  should  like  to  hear  in  the 
near  future  more  of  Italy  and  its  agricultural  industry. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Thus  read.s  the  calendar  for  the  week:  Weather  rainy,  work 
nil,  progress  nil!  It  is  wearisome  to  describe.  A  fine  breezy 
morning,  the  land  di'ying  nicely,  men  and  horses  get  nicely  set  to 
work,  when  up  come  the  clouds  and  down  comes  the  rain!  Mhat  ! 
Grumbling  again?  Oh,  no!  We  only  wish  to  remark  that  cart 
horses  are  not  fed  on  air  or  anything  so  inexpensive,  that  farm 
labourers  have  a  habit  of  turning  up  at  tea-time  on  Saturday 
night,  and  that  to  employ  horses  and  men  in  marching  up  and 
down  the  King’s  highway  is  too  great  a  luxury  for  the  farmer  if 
he  is  to  pay  his  way. 

We  have  had  an  urban  council  election,  and  being  deeply 
interested  in  political  or,  rather,  local  economy,  we  had  just  put 
on  our  war-paint  ready  to  proceed  in  proper  state  to  the  poll, 
when  a  cow  thought  it  the  most  convenient  time  to  present  the 
homestead  with  a  new  calf.  We  did  not  get  to  the  poll,  but  we 
shall  live  on  custard  for  a  week,  and  our  man  got  in  by  one  vote, 
so  all  is  well. 

Wheat  grows  well,  and  so  do.  the  earliest  sown  Oats  and 
Barley.  If  we  cannot  get  the  rest  sown  it  is  pleasant  to  see  this 
doing  well.  Wheat  has  not  promised  so  well  for  some  time.  The 
forward  fields  must  be  hoed  or  weeded  at  once,  for  they  will  soon 
cover  a  hare. 

Some  people  are  xflanting  Potatoes  for  the  sake  of  a  job,  but 
Potatoes  recjuire  a  dry  seed-bed  equally  as  much  as  Barley.  A 
small  farmer  in  this  parish  is  washing  and  delivering  Carrots  sold 
last  autumn.  He  was  fortunate  to  sell  them,  but  would 
have  preferred  getting  them  away  before.  lie  is  accommodating 
his  customer,  who  must  be  selling  at  a  serious  loss.  We  were 
across  a  Potato  field  to-day.  one  that  was  planted  very  early.  The 
ridges  were  left  rough,  and  thev  are  now  in  fine  loose  condition 
considering  the  wet  weather.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  sprout  appear¬ 
ing,  but  there  are  millions  of  weeds,  and  the  ridge  harrows  will 
have  to  be  employed.  If  we  bare  any  young  Potato  shoots  we 
must  earth  them  up  again. 

In  default  of  other  employment  we  have  been  chain  harrow¬ 
ing  and  rolling  the  meadows,  and  also  some  pasture  land.  We 
are  confident  that  the  land  will  greatly  benefit,  as  well  as  the 
grass  reajDers,  when  midsummer  arrives. 

Sheep  are  going  off  Turnips  .steadily  now.  They  are  all  being 
clipped  for  sale.  Wool  is  worth  very  little  either  on  the  .sheeps’ 
backs  or  off,  so  we  will  take  it  off  and  speculate  with  it.  -  ,-i 
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Barr’s  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance 


Tbe  folic  win j:  Mixtures  are  composed  of  PURE 

GRASS  SEEuS  only,  of  good  growth,  which  have 

been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  carefully  mixed. 

They  cannot  fail  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  seed  is  sold  by  weight,  which  is  the  onhj  coirect  method  of 
estimating  quantity  needed  for  a  given  space. 

BARR  S  NEW  MIXTURE  OF  DWARF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  producing  an  Extra 
Fine  Smooth  Lawn.— A  special  mixture  of  the 
finest-leaved  and  dwarfest-growiug  perenni.al  Grasses, 
producing  AN  EXTRA  FINE  VELVETV  TURF,  and  Saving 
labour  in  not  requiring  frequent  mowing.  Per  lb.,  2/- ; 
per  101b.,  19/6;  per2Ulb.,  32/-. 

BARR’S  “STANDARD  ■  MIXTURE  OF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  Garden  Lawns.  Golf 
Links,  Cricket  Grounds,  &o.— This  mixture  is 
composed  principally  of  i#e  tine-leaved,  dwarf-growing 
Grasses,  all  the  seeds  being  highly  cleaned  and  of 
pure  and  genuine  quality.  Per  lb.,  1/6  ;  per  101b.,  14/-  ; 
per  201b.,  28/-. 

BARR’S  “THAMES  EMBANKMENT”  MIX¬ 
TURE  OF  EVERGREEN  GRASSES  for 
Parks,  &o.— A  special  mixture,  which  has  been  found 
very  successful  in  many  public  and  private  parks  and 
squares  around  London,  and  throughout  the  country, 
per  lb.,  1/3  ;  per  lolb  ,  12/-  ;  per  201b.,  23/-. 

For  Hints  on  Making  and  the  Management  of  Lawns,  see 

BARR’S  LAWN  GRASS  CIRCULAR, 

free  on  application. 


<S6  SON^S, 

II,  12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Nurseries  :  Ditton  Hill,  near  Surbiton,  Surret. 

LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistias,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidi.stras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


WORLD-WIDE  REROWN-  STRIKING  flOVELTIES 
CATALDGUEPOST  FREEiS^ 


VERY  SUPERIOR 


Dwarf  Evergfreen 

GRASSES, 

For  Lawns,  Croquet,  and  Tennis  Grounds, 
Cricket  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  &c. 
ALSO  MOST 

Reliable  Lawn  Manures. 

Priced  Circulars  Post  Free  on  Application. 

DICKSOK^SICH  ESTER 


NEW 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

We  append  brief  descriptions  of 
three  Choice  Plants  taken  from  our 
Plant  List. 

CLEMATIS  “Ville  de  Lyon’’  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal,  R  H.S.).  —  Flowers  rich  dark  crimson, 
deepened  round  the  margins  of  the  sepals, 
robust,  vigorous  and  free;  a  superb  variety. 
2/6  each. 

LAVENDER  Grappenhall  Variety.” — 

A  new  form  that  will  certainly  supersede  the 
old-fashioned  Lavender;  it  is  more  vigorous  in 
growth,  habit,  and  constitution,  and  earlier 
blooming  than  the  type  ;  the  flowers  are  of 
large  size  and  beautifully  fragrant.  Strong 
plants  in  pots,  1/-  and  1/6  each;  9/-  and  12/- 
per  dozen. 

SAXIFRAGA  Grlcsbachii  (F.C.C.  R.H.S.. 

1903). —A  new,  distinct,  and  pretty  rockery 
species  from  Macedonia,  the  foliage  arranged 
in  ro.settes  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  small¬ 
growing  .S.  longifolia  ;  the  flowers,  purplish- 
crimson  in  colour,  are  produced  in  a  somewhat 
crowded  inflorescence  at  the  apex  of  the  pe¬ 
duncles,  the  effect  being  much  enhanced  by 
the  crimson  bracts.  We  have  a  limited 
number  of  strong  plants,  flowering  size,  estab- 
liffied  in  pots,  price  3/6  each. 

...  '  '  VX 

A  Complete  List  of  all  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Plants  is  contained  in 

OUR  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS 


J  HOME  OF  FLOWERS 

is  essentially  the  Home 
of  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  being  exclusively  the  original 
introducers  of  this  section  and  also  the  Singles. 

We  have  for  25  consecutive  years  grown  and  shown  the 
finest  and  completest  collections  in  England,  and  also  won 
the  only  Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  lor  the  best  exhibit. 

OUR  FLORAL  GUIDE-Standard  Catalogue- 
sent  post  free. 

PLANTS  AHE  "NOW  READY,  splendid  stuff,  the  finest 
probably  in  existence. 

We  ask  all  interested  to  “COME  AND  SEE.”  Our 
Nursery  is  always  highly  interesting. 


I  ARFI  SI  ARTISTIC! 

tw  I  Next  Autumn  request  your  Nursery¬ 
man  to  send  your  Roses  with  CHANDLER’S  “IDEAL” 
LABELS.  Untearable  Lead  Eyelets.  Name  Embossed  on 
Copper.  All  Nurserymen  supply  them. 


WILLIAMS’ 

HOTHOUSE  SHADING. 

The  best  Shading  in  (he  Market.  Sold  in  Pieces  30  yd.s. 
long  by  yds.  wide.  40/-  per  piece. 

Blinds  made  up  complete  ready  for  fixing  at  a  slight 
extra  cost. 

SAMPLES  GRATIS. 

EUREKA  SHADING. 

Sold  in  lib.  packets,  with  directions  for  use,  1/-  each, 
post  free  for  1/4  ;  2lbs.  free  for  2/5. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Jffiti[nsil  of  gortli[itItot[t 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  23,  1903. 


Plant  Pests. 


origin  of  many  of  tbe  enemies 
J  which  have  to  be  met  and  en-" 

countered  in  the  practice  of 
every  branch  of  gardening  is  in 
numerous  instances  so  remote, 
that  the  very  beginning  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  troubles  is  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked  and  frequently  misunderstood. 
The  source  of  infection  from  pestiferous 
insects  is  perhaps  an  easy  matter  at  times  to 
discover,  and  may  be  set  down  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  batch  of  material  from  this  or 
that  place,  w’hether  of  a  private  or  mercantile 
character.  But  when  one  comes  to  consider 
the  commencement  of  an  assault  from  foes  of  a 
fungoid  nature,  the  question  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
so  well  understood  or  so  feasibly  explained. 

Healthy  stock  in  the  commencement,  given 
healthy  conditions  of  life,  such  as  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  care  in  general  culture,  and  judicious 
help  at  critical  seasons  in  the  life  of  plants, 
may,  and  will,  do  much  to  ward  off  many 
diseases  to  which  the  many  subjects  under  the 
gardener’s  care  are  liable.  ^  Many  are  the 
remedies  offered  in  the  market  which  are 
warranted  to  cure  the  various  ills  that  so 
frequently  beset  plants.  To  read  the  pro¬ 
spectuses  issued  with  some  of  these  cure-alls, 
dirty  or  unhealthy  occupants  of  our  gardens 
need  never  be  seen  or  known.  Yet  how  few  of 
them  do  really  give  satisfactory  results  in  their 
application  to  the  objects  they  are  supposed  to 
benefit. 

A  writer  in  a  contemporary  falls  foul  of  the 
numerous  nostrum's  so  persistently  pushed  into 
the  notice  of  the  gardening  public,  and  declares 
that  the  best  remedies  are  fresh  air  and  clean 
water  in  abundance,  Every  expert  knows 
that  too  much  of  either  of  these  may  do  a 
great  amount  of  mischief.  It  is  also  equally 
well  known  that  a  deficiency  of  the  one  will 
usually  result  in  enfeebled  specimens,  and  of 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for. 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  uo  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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the  other,  in  filthy,  pest-infestecl  growth,  neither  good  to 
look  upon  nor  to  handle. 

Eminent  exponents  of  the  germ  theory  as  relating  to  the 
human  system,  assert  that  a  continuous  battle  is  being 
fought  in  our  bodies  between  the  germs  that  are  beneficial 
to  a  healthy  condition  and  those  of  a  contrary  nature,  and 
so  long  as  the  former  are  the  most  numerous  and  hold  the 
upper  hand  so  long  do  we  continue  in  good  health.  May 
we  not  look  for  some  such  analogous  conditions  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  economy  of  plants  ?  If  so,  those  who  declare  roundly 
for  plant  hygiene  have  something  more  to  support  their 
contentions  than  is  usually  accorded  them.  . 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  practitioner  to  have 
an  extended  experience  of  the  disaster  which  follows  in  the 
train  of  eelworms,  the  fell  enemy  of  Cucumbers  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  of  Tomatoes,  and  some  other  plants.  Various 
and,  in  some  cases  curious,  have  been  the  measures  ad¬ 
vised  for  combating  this  disease.  I  have  tried  a  goodly 
number  with,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  but  a  small  modicum  of 
success,  and  have  proved  to  my  own,  if  not  to  other  people’s, 
satisfaction  that  cultural  conditions  play  a  very  important 
part  in  waraing  off  attack.  For  such  heat-loving  plants  as 
Cucumbers  there  should  be  no  stinting  of  fuel.  To  this 
short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  an  employer  an  old 
friend  once  owed  a  most  signal  failure.  With  a  sprinkling 
of  air-slaked  lime  to  the  soil,  a  proper  supply  of  sweet 
manure,  a  high,  moist  temperature,  and  care  in  ventilation 
so  that  the  plants  never  receive  a  check,  much  can  be  done 
to  overcome  this  miserable  eelworm  trouble.  Of  course,  it 
is  only  right  to  expect  this  when  strong,  clean  plants  are 
put  out  in  the  first  place,  otherwise  nothing  but  failure  can 
be  looked  for. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  years  upon  fungoid 
troubles,  and,  without  doubt,  we  are  in  a  position  of  in¬ 
debtedness  to  those  w'ho  by  their  labours  have  helped  to 
shed  so  much  light  upon  what  was  at  one  time  an  obscure 
and  little  u'atierstood  difficulty.  The  microscope  has  shed  a 
flood  of  lig}»;'bn  the  most  minute  forms  of  life,  where  once 
nothing  animate  was  looked  for,  if  w^e  except  the  select  few 
who  had  then  studied  the  subject.  But  after  all  that  has 
been  written,  all  that  has  been  said,  and  despite  the  re¬ 
searches  of  scientific  men,  we  still  have  blighted  Potatoes, 
diseased  Tomatoes,  and  rust  in  Chrysanthemums  (this  latter 
is  not  so  badlv  as  formerly,  perhaps),  besides  other  infested 
subjects  of  which  these  are  but  in  a  small  wa-"^  illustrative 
of  the  vast  amount  of  troublous  work  to  be  yet  confronted 
by  those  who  labour  in  this  branch  of  horticulture. 

We  have  as  weapons  with  which  to  fight  these  fungoidal 
enemies  powders  and  solutions  of  several  descriptions,  and 
for  some  of  them  at  least  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given 
as  their  meed  in  checking  the  advancement  and  spread  of 
this  class  of  disease.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are  not 
sufficiently  ready  to  use  them.  Simple  remedies  are  sul¬ 
phur  and  lime,  and  the  solution  derived  from  them  is  easy 
to  obtain  and  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  most  effective  to 
boot ;  so  that  if  the  higher-priced  articles  are  beyond  the 
means  of  some  to  obtain,  we  have  these  which  all  can  use. 
Yet  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  one  to  see  plants  suffer¬ 
ing  that  might,  if  early  measures  had  been  taken,  have  been 
growing  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

So  far,  consideration  has  been  chiefly  given  to  those 
fungoid  troubles  which  are  of  an  external  nature.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  are  others  of  an  internal  or  endophytal 
character.  For  these  there  are,  as  most  of  us  know,  certain 
specifics  offered,  and  in  some  quarters  highly  recommended. 
There  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  fact  that 
genuine  efforts  have  been  made  to  quell  these  insidious 
foes.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  here  the  main  principle  to 
be  striven  for  is  the  maintenance  of  health  and  vigour.  By 
raising  free-growing  young  stocks  from,  sO'  far  as  possible, 
clean,  healthy  seed-bearers,  and  by  due  attention  to  cul¬ 
tural  methods,  so  that  the  good  germs  previously  mentioned 
may  keep  at  bay  or,  if  need  arises,  expel  the  evil  intruders 
of  whatever  form  they  may  be. 

A  fine  field  for  the  expenditure  of  energy  opens  up  when 
the  insect  pests  of  gardens  come  to  be  considered.  Under 
glass  or  out-of-doors  they  present  a  determined  front,  and 
it  is  only  by  continuous,  unwearied  effort  that  we  are  able 
to“  obtain  anything  in  the  shape  of  victories  over  them. 
Here,  again,  it  is  the  early  effort  that  may,  and  does  fre- 
quentlv,  save  much  after-toil  and  expense.  The  leaf  or  two 
in  a  vinery  upon  which  red  spider  has  just  begun  to  prey, 
if  sponged  over  or  thoroughly  syringed  for  a  few  davs  may 
often  save  a  whole  house  from  infection.  The  daily  inspec¬ 


tion — lasting,  perhaps,  a  few  minutes — in  hunting  up  soli¬ 
tary  specimens  of  mealy  bug  will  save  hours  and,  it  may  be, 
many  days  of  troublesome  cleaning.  Thrips,  too,  if  caught 
in  their  early  stages  of  existence  by  the  fumes  of  the  fumi- 
gator  or  the  vapour  from  the  vapouriser.  how  much  more 
quickly  are  they  exterminated  than  when  left  to  become  of 
a  maturer  age. 

If  asked  the  cause  of  many  of  these  insects  on  their  in¬ 
ception  in  glass  houses  and  gardens,  many  people  would  at 
once  answer,  weakly  and  filthy  conditions  of  growffh.  Fre¬ 
quently  such  an  answer  would  be  correct,  but  when  one 
sees  the  strongest  and  healthiest  of  the  Bose  shoots  afflicted 
with  a  crowd  of  aphides,  it  is  at  once  felt  that  such  an 
answer  will  not  always  meet  the  case  in  question.  When 
Celery  in  gross  health  becomes  an  eyesore  owhng  to  the 
attacks  of  its  well-known  enemy,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  lack  of  cleanliness  or  vigour.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  though  dirt  in  houses  and  badly-tended  occupants  are 
causes  of  insect  attacks,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  bad 
cultural  conditions  are  alone  responsible. 

It  is  not  easy  to  cite  special  cases,  and,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  subject  has  been  approached  in  a  general  sense. 
Still,  in  these  days  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  en¬ 
lightened  progress  there  is  room  for  higher  ideas  and  a 
wider  acceptance  of  the  principles  upon  which  rests  the 
maintenance  of  the  health  of  many  of  the  best-known 
denizens  of  our  gardens. — J.  W. 

« 

- - 

The  Season  of  the  Auricula, 


The  members  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  were  forward  in 
great  numbers  at  the  exhibition  of  the  southern  section  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  they  were  delighted 
with  what  was  one  of  the  finest  shows  of  this  sweet  spring  flower 
held  during  recent  years.  Looking  over  the  tables  one  could  not 
but  admire  some  of  the  newer  varieties.  One  of  the  most 
reliable  of  the  green  edges  is  Mrs.  Henwood  (Barlow).  It  was 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Manchester,  from  seed 
sent  him  by  the  Bev.  F.  D.  Horner.  It  is  a  good  grower,  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  truss  of  fine  pips,  ha.s  a  good  tube,  rich  black  body- 
colour,  and  deep  green  edge.  Shirley  Hibberd  (Simonite)  Mr. 
Douglas  thinks  to  be  superior  to  Abbe  Liszt  ;  the  rich  golden 
tube,  .solid  white  paste,  black  body-colour,  and  bright  green 
edge,  form  a  quartette  of  excellent  ciualities,  and  it  has  a  vigorous 
growth.  Add  to  the.se  the  Ilev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simpnite),  and 
there  is  afforded  good  material  from  Avhich  the  ambitious  exhi¬ 
bitor  can  make  a  selection.  High-class  green-edged  Auriculas 
always  command  a  good  price.  You  cannot  propagate  them  as 
you  can  Verbenas ;  some  make  increase  very  sparingly. 

I  saw  last  year  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  collection  at  Great  Bookham- 
two  new  green  edges  of  a  very  promising  character.  They  were 
Chloe  (Simonite),  having  that  lively  green  colour  on  the  edge  the 
veteran  Simonite  gets  into  his  new  greens,  a  well-proportioned 
flower  of  excellent  promise  ;  and  Greenfinch  (Douglas),  also  very 
promising,  and  likely  to  make  a  fine  and  useful  green.  It  is 
probable  these  two  will  be  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  21st.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  that  Ben  Simonite  has 
materially  added  to  the  list  of  green  edges.  Of  new  grey  edges 
Mr.  Douglas  had  three  of  his  own  raising,  viz.,  Amy  Robsart, 
which  has  a  fine  shaped  pip  and  good  paste,  but  a  little  thin  in¬ 
body  colour,  possibly  on  account  of  the  season;  Olympus,  a  flower 
of  fine  quality,  the  plant  having  handsome  mealed  foliage  ;  and 
Perseverance,  which,  I  thought,  toi  be  the  mo'st  promising  of  the 
three.  These  will  probably  be  seen  on  the  21st.  Of  older  grey.s 
the  chief  two  are  George  Lightbody  (Headly),  Richard  Headly 
(Lightbody)  (there  is  something  touching  in  the  fact  that  these 
two  old  boys  of  the  past  named  the  best  flower  they  raised  after 
each  other),  and  Old  Robin  Lancashire’s  Hero.  When  a  truss  of 
the  latter  becomes  bare  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  down,  it  will 
soanetimes  become  a  very  useful  green  edge.  To  these  may  be 
added  George  Rudd  (Woodhead),  Mabel  (Douglas),  Marmion 
(Douglas).  Rachel  (Woodhead),  Silvia  (Douglas),  and  William- 
Brockbank  (Mellor).  Tbe  last  lias  a  fine  golden  tube  and  rich 
black  body  colour,  but  the  tube  is  apt  to  come  wide  and  the  pip  to 
reflex  a  little ;  it  is  yet  a  useful  grey. 

The  white  edges  are  getting  a  fairly  numerous  section.  The 
newest  I  have  .seen  is  White  Swan  (Dougla.s),  a  promising  and  re¬ 
fined  white  edge  of  the  Acme  type,  which  will  probably  be  seen 
at  the  Drill  Hall.  Among  new  .seifs  are  Cleopatra,  magenta- 
purple,  pip  of  fine  .shape,  and  handsome  mealed  foliage;  Gerald 
(Barlow),  a  maroon  self  of  fine  aliape,  which,  I  think,  will  take  a 
high  po.sition  among  the  seifs;  and  Hero  (Douglas),  a  fine  dark 
self  of  excellent  quality.  Of  the  older  flowers  Black  Be.S'S  (Wood- 
head)  is  mo.st  useful ;  Horner’s  Heroine  is  very  fine  when  perfect,, 
but  it  is  apt  to  come  shaded  ;  Mrs.  Potts  is  a  blue  self. — R.  D. 
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Phaius  X  Cooksonlae. 

Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson,  the  great  Orchid  enthusiast,  whose 
collection  at  Oakwood,  Wylain-on-Tyne,  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  exhibited  this  handsome  hybrid 
at  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  Westminster.  On  March  17  this  year  he  (his  gardener  is  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman)  received  a  cultural  commeindation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Orchid  Committee  for  a  plant  of  P.  x  Cooksoni,  which 
carried  thirteen  noble  spikes.  Each  of  these  inflorescences  would 
bear  ten  to  a  dozen  flowers  of  the  size  of  the  one  shown  on  this 
page,  which  represents,  of  course,  another  distinct  hybrid,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  grandifolius  and  Humboldti,  whereas 
Cooksoni  has  for  parents  Wallichi  and  tuberculosis.  The  sepals 
and  petals  of  P.  x  Coeksonise  are  “  pale  nankeen-yellow,  lip 
broadly  undulate,  bright  yellow,  marked  with  purple-brown 
basally;  clear  rose  in  front.”  Phaius  are  free-flowering  plants 
and  not  generally  difficult  to  cultivate;  therefore  they  should 
appeal  to  the  ama'ft>ur  or  “  small  ”  grower. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  on  Orchids. 

The  closing  lecture  for  the  session  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’ 
A.ssociation  was  recently  given  by  the  popular  curator  of  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Garden,  who'  said  (as  reported  by  the  “  Irish 
Farming  World”)  that  a  great  many  people  thought  Orchids 
were  air  plants.  Air  and  water  was  the  pabulum  on  which  the 
Orchid  could  no  more  supirort  its  framework  than  any  other 
plant.  When  they  considered  the  existence  of  plant  life  and  this 
question,  they  should  remember  that  there  were  mineral  matters 
in  every  plant.  In  this  connection  they  had  also  tO'  note  that 
Orchids  contained  ten  of  the  essential  elements  of  plant  life.  No 
plant  could  live,  grow,  and  thrive  without  containing  these 
important  constituents.  They  included  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  potash.  Nitrogen  is  obtained  by  the  Orchid  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  We  find  the  leaves  acting  as  feeders.  Nature  was 
in  no  way  wasteful,  and  made  special  provision  for  this.  Some 
Orchids  grow  in  the  forks  of  trees  and  obtain  their  sustenance 
from  the  decayed  leaves.  The  air,  too,  conveyed  to  the  plant  a 
certain  amount  of  animal  matter.  There  was  the.  constant  death 
of  insects,  which  acted  as  fertilisers.  Mr.  Burbidge  grew  his 
Orchids  successfully  on  bones,  because  in  the  bones  there  was  a 
good  sui^ply  of  lime  and  other  mineral  matters.  In  cultivating 
Orchids  it  is  impossible  tO'  keep  them  alive  without  these 
materials.  There  was  one  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind.  This 
was  that  though  present  in  only  very  small  quantities,  some¬ 
times  nO’t  more  than  five  in  every  100,  and  sometimes  even  as 
low  as  two  per  cent.,  yet  if  one  of  these  elements  was  missing  the 
plant  would  be  lacking  in  perfection. 

They  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  cultivation  of  Orchids 
in  leaf  mould.  This  was  a  new  thing,  and  was  not  the  first  new 
thing  that  had  been  sprung  upon  Orchid  growers.  The  leaf 
mould  sy.stem  was  undoubtedly  very  good,  but  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  Orchid,  while  it  took  advantage  of  leaf  mould,  did  not 
get  its  food  in  a  tightly  packed  pot  where  therei  was  little  chance 
of  the  air  getting  in.  If  Orchid  growers  went  in  for  new  fads, 
they  should  do  so  with  caution,  otherwise  their  efforts  w'ould  be 
attended  with  disaster.  There  was  an  extreme  intimacy  betwmen 
Orchids  and  animal  life  as  represented  by  insects.  Orchids  that 
grow  on  the  earth  and  Orchids  that  grow  on  the  plants  and  fruit 
trees  and  .shrubs  were  widely  distributed.  Their  habitat  covered 
a  wider  area  than  seemed  to  be  imagined.  We  get  them,  from 
the  North  ;  from  such  places  as  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  were 
also  found  in  30deg  of  the  North  parallel  and  35deg  of  the  South. 
Another  home  of  Orchids  was  12deg  North  and  South  of  the 
Ff|uator.  Outside  the  12deg,  we  go  on  to  certain  mountains  and 
hills  in  India.  Again  in  South  AmcTica,  in  the  Andes  of  Chili 
and  Colombia,  they  were  to  be  found  in  abundance,  while  they 
were  also  to  be  found  elsewhere^ — in  China,  Africa,  Japan,  India. 

It  is  from  South  America  we  obtain  the  best  Orchids  we  have. 
There  were  many  romances  that  might  be  related  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  experienced  by  collectors  of  Orchids.  Some  Orchids  were 
known  as  “  lost  Orchids,”  or,  as  Mr.  Moore  playfully  put  it,  there 
wore  some  Orchids  which  remained  as  they  were  before  they  were 
discovered. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  some  new  varieties  were  brought 
home  in  the  packing  of  other  plants,  but  the  difficulty  with 
many  was  that  of  getting  them  imported.  He  then  had  his 
numerous  illustrations  thrown  on  the  screen,  commencing  with 
a  f(nv  remarks  on  epiphytic  and  terrestrial  Orchids.  Passing  on 
to  the  .structure  of  the  plants,  Mr.  Moore  pointed  out  how  the 
leaves  of  the  different  varieties  were  formed  so  as  to  represent 
what  the  plants  need  in  the  way  of  food.  The  formation  of  the 
leaf  showed  whether  an  Orehid  rec|uired  more  or  less  water  and 


sunshine,  and  this  was  a  point  that  ought  to  be  closely  studied. 
Mr.  Moore  then  alluded  to  the  functions  of  the  roots,  and  how 
they  work  in  taking  up  manure.  Leaving  roots,  Mr.  Moore 
went  on  to  discus.s  the  stems  of  the  plants,  after  which  he  dealt 
with  the  branches  and  flowers.  Orchids  should  be  grown  under 
conditions  as  nearly  alike  to.  Nature  as  possible.  He  then  dealt 
with  the  flowers  and  fruits,  both  of  which,  as  he  pointed  out, 
possessed  important  functions.  He  also  showed  slides  illus¬ 
trating  the  development  o>f  the  Orchid  from  the  seed  till  two 
years  of  age.  The  curious  part  of  the  thing  is  that  an  Orchid 
5eed  takes  about  three  years  four  months  to  develop.  Mention 
was  also  made  of  the  fact  that  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  importance 
and  dependence  of  certain  flowers  and  plants  on  certain  insects 
had  long  been  verified.  This  he  illustrated  by  relating  an  instance 
where  an  Orchid  some  distance  out  of  its  natural  habitat  became 
sterile  through  not  being  fertilised  b.y  a  certain  insect.  A  vivid 
description  was  then  given  of  the  means  by  which  Orchids  were 
pollinated. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  very  small  flowering  Dendrobiums  such  as  D.  capillipes, 
D.  aggregatum,  and  others,  are  many  of  them  in  full  beauty 
now.  They  produce  a  flowering  return  when  well  managed  that 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  gi’owths,  and  because  of 
this  they  must  be  considered  especially,  for  it  is  not  wise  to 
allow  them  to  .so  weaken  themselves  by  flowering  this  season  as 


Phaius  Cooksonise. 


to  be  useless  next.  Remove  the  flowers,  then,  after  a  reason¬ 
able  time  of  beauty,  and  carefully  nur.se  the  plants  back  to  health. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  pull  a  plant  about  a.t  the  root  directly  the 
flowers  are  past,  and  before  it  has  had  time  to  recover.  But 
when  well  plumped  up  and  beginning  to  push  fresh  roots  it  Is 
able  to  overcome  the  chock  that  is  inevitable  even  with  the 
greatest  care.  Blocks  of  teak  and  cork  are  not  so  much  used  as 
formerly  for  these  small  species,  but  where  they  are,  the  present 
is  the  best  time  to  overhaul  them,  replacing  any  old  dead  moss 
with  new,  and  removing  decayed  roots  or  pseudo-bulbs.  Where 
the  block  itself  is  badly  deoaye.d  a  good  plan  is  to  attach  it  to  a 
new  one,  first  removing  nil  tliat  is  possible  of  the  old  wood ;  then, 
without  any  serious  check  to  the  plant,  it  takes  with  a  will  to  the 


new  block.  .  , 

The  large  growing  Gymbidiums,  such  as  C.  Lowiamim,  t. 
giganteum,  and  C.  Tracyanum,  are  extreniely  vigorovis  rooting 
when  healthy,  consequentl.y  they  soon  fill  any  ordinary-sized 
pot.  As  a  rule,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  loosen  the  roots  which 
mat  into  a  tight  ball  like  those  of  a  pot-bound  Palm,  and  the 
only  thing  possible  is  a  pot  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  a  lining 
of  compost  outside  thi.s  ball  of  roots.  Make  this  compost  faiilv 
.sound,  and  allow  a  small  quantity  of  well  dried  cow  manure  vyith 
the  loam  and  peat  fibre.  If  this  is  not  obtainable,  use  a  spunk- 
ling  of  some  good  fertiliser.  . 

One  repotting  should  last  three  or  four  years,  and  in  t  lie  niean- 
wbile  a  fairly  thick  top-dressing  of  rich  compost  may  be  given. 
The  strong  growing  members  of  the  genus  Phaius  may  bo  simi- 
larly  treated,  but  they  are  not  as  a  rule  quite  so  vigorous  as 
those  named  above.  As  they  start  to  grow  the  number  of  the 
shoots  from  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs  must  bo  considerablv 
reduced,  or  weak,  crowded  shoots  and  bulbs  must  be  expected. 
When  a  few  inches  high  the  young  leaves  are  very  sensitive  and 
easily  injured  by  sunshine.  Constant  light  shade  must  tlieie- 
fore’be  allowed  until  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  hardened  to  stand 
the  ordinary  light. — H.  R.  R. 
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The  Guerdon  of  Spring. 


Notes  from  Newton  Mearns,  N.B. 

Once  more  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  up  my  pen,  and  to 
write  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  With  .such  a  winter  as  we  have 
just  passed  through,  all  pleasant  thoughts  about  the  Rose  dis¬ 
appeared  for  some  time,  but  to-day  (March  31),  amidst  the  bright 
sunshine,  our  hearts  are  cheered,  and  as  we  have  a  stroll  around 
the  winter  of  1902-3  must  be  forgotten  and,  instead,  let  us  look 
into  the  future  for  brighter  results  than  ever.  In  this  district, 
any  alteratiorrs  necessarj^  to  be  made  in  the  rosery  during  the 
M'inter  have  been  attended  to  with  much  difficulty.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  planting  season,  November  and  December,  the 
weather  was  very  changeable,  rain  and  frost  being  experienced 
alternately.  A  few  dry  days  at  the  end  of  November  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  planting  time,  and  enabled  those  of  us  who 
had  our  orders  despatched  from  the  nursery  to  commence.  With 
the  advent  of  December  wet  weather  was  experienced,  and  about 
the  11th  of  the  month  severe  frost  came  on  and  continued 
till  the  21st,  when  the  weather  completely  broke  down,  rain, 
sleet,  and  snow  showers  followed,  and  planting  had  to  cease. 

With  the  approach  of  the  New  Year  no  better  weather  pre¬ 
vailed,  for  the  first  week  of  January  was  showery  and  mikL  On 
the  tenth  day  hard  frost  ruled  the  ground,  and  continued  till  the 
20th,  when  a  change  to  wet  weather  intervened,  and  continued 
right  on  through  the  month.  In  February  matters  were  worsen — 
rain  nearly  every  day,  and  all  outdoor  labour  was  .suspended 
during  the  month.  At  the  end,  those  rosarians  who  had  still  to 
plant  Avere  becoming  anxious,  Irut  some  of  us  had  still  a  little 
hope  of  the  Aveather  improA’ing  Avithin  the  next  day  or  tAVO'.  As 
March  came  in  boisterous  Avinds  and  heavy  rains  Avere  the-  order. 
On  every  day  there  Avas  more  or  le.ss  rain.  As  the  month  came 
on  all  hopes  for  planting  noAV  Avere  gone,  for  most  of  us  prefer  to 
have  all  planting  accoimpli.shed  by  the  middle  of  March,  that  is  to 
say,  if  Ave  Avish  any  good  results  froiu  the  stock  the  same  year. 
Those  of  us  Avho  Avere  fortunate  to  have  their  orders  in  from  the 
nursery  so  early  as  the  end  of  October  had  the  best  of  it. 

I  am  beginning  tO'  see  every  year  that  in  such  Avinters  of  rain 
as'Ave  haA'e  exjAerienced  it  is  a  Avise  plan  to  have  all  planted  Avhen 
the  Aveather  is  much  more  gentle  in  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn. 
Take,  for  example,  thi.S'  last  Avinter.  There  Avas  not  a  daj'  since 
the  middle  of  November,  and  right  on  till  the  end  of  March,  that 
any  person  cmdd  liaA’c  stood  out  in  the  garden  and  planted  in 
favourable  circuinstances.  HoAvever,  I  do  hope'  that  Avith  the 
approach  of  April  Ave  shall  be  able  to  complete  our  planting. 
[Alas!  inches  of  snoAv  have  fallen  within  the  la.st  ten  days. — Ed.] 

As  Avell  as  the  planting  being  delayed  so  also  Avas  pruning. 
The  ground  being  .so  niAich  saturated  it  AA'as  impossible  for  anyone 
to  .stand  on  it  Avifhout  leaving  an  impres.sion  on  the  soil.  Pruning 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  commenced  on  March  25,  fully  fifteen  days 
later  than  usual.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  hoiAvever,  all  pruning 
of  H.P.’s  and  Hybrid  Teas  Avas  completed.  Teas  have  not  yet 
been  done,  as  the  Aveather  is  still  cold  and  frost  at  nights. 

NotAvithstanding  the  Avet  Aveather  all  Ro.ses  have  escaped  in- 
jury,  more  or  les.s.  The  Perpetuals  haAm^  not  .suffered;  in  fact,  I 
haA’c  not  one  amissing.  But  among  the  Hybrid  Teas  I  notice  a 
feAv  plants  of  K.  A.  A^ictoria,  Marquis  Litta,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  harm  succumbed.  On  lifting  the.se  favourites  I  find  the 
roots  .so  much  saturated  that  it  is  a  AA'onder  to  me  that  not  more 
of  them  have  perished.  The  Teas  pre.sent  a  dismal  appearance ; 
out  of  my  stock  I  find  I  have  lost  20  per  cent.,  the  cause,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  dampness  at  the  roots  from  much  rain. 

Teas  out-of-doors  in  tliLs  district  are  not  Avorth  troubling 
about.  Evei-j'  year  I  am  rencAving  blanks;  not  a  Avinter  passes 
Avithout  a  big  death-rate.  The  safe.st  plan  for  Teas  Avould  be  to 
have  a  special  house  set  apart  for  them,  and  to  groAA’  in  boxes  or 
pots.  On  the  Avhole,  the  prospect  for  a  better  season  is  now  more 
promising  than  it  Avas  at  the  end  of  February,  and  aa  ith  a  display 
of  fine  Aveather  right  through  the  summer  a  Avealth  of  blooin  in 
our  gardens  may  yet  be  looked  for.  In  my  opinion  there  is  as 
much  moisture  in  the  ground  at  present  as  AAnll  satisfy  the  plants 
all  the  season. 

I  send  you  for  publication  .some  notes  on  the  Aveather  for  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March  kindly  supplied  to  me 
OA^  Mr.  Lvon,  gardener  to  J.  (!.  Fergus,son  Pollok,  Etsq.,  of  Pollok 
Castle,  NeAvton  Mearns,  Avhich  appear  to  me  to  be  very  interc'.st- 
nig,  and  Avill  giA'e  those  of  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
Aveather  Ave  ro.sarians  have  to  put  up  Avith  in  “  Bonnie  Scotland.” 
— J{.,  AeAvton  Mearns  (near  GlasgOAv). 


Tlie  rower  licit  c.vtches  out  of  chaos  charcoal,  Aj-ater,  lime,  or  what  r.ot, 
anil  fastens  them  down  into  a  given  form,  is  properly  called  “spirit;”  and  wo 
shall  not  diminish,  hut  strengthen  our  conception  of  this  creative  energy  ty 
recognising  its  presence  in  loAver  states  of  matter  than  our  OAvn.— John  Ruski.n 

It  is  in  spring  that  Ave  are  most  impressed  by  the  truth  of  the 
Avords  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  great  English  teacher,  who 
goes  on  to  remark  in  a  passage  Avhich  especially  appeals  to  gar¬ 
deners  that:  “The  most  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  best. 
a.nd  also  the  most  Avonderful — the  blossoming  of  plants.”  It  is 
noAv  that  the  evidences  of  the  Avorking  of  this  poAver  are  ever 
before  us,  and  Ave  realise  hoAv  the  “spirit”  of  life  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  “chaos”  of  the  elements  of  Nature,  and 
has  draAvn  from  them  the  Avonderful  beauty  of  the  floAvers  of 
spring,  and  is  revealing  its  Avorkings  in  the  unfolding  leaf,  the 
.SAvelling  bud,  and  in  the  many  points,  tinged  Avith  all  manner  of 
colours,  Avhich  sIioav  the  arrival  of  the  later  flowei’S  upon  the 
scene  of  their  season’s  visible  Avork. 

It  is  the  end  of  March,  and  the  month  has  not  kept  true  to  its 
unflattering  reputation.  Truly  there  has  been  considerable  bounty 
mingled  AA'ith  its  penury,  for  the  early  floAvers  have  come  on, 
eA'en  though  the  earliest  are  already  bidding  us  farcAvell.  The 
SnoAvdrops  are  no  longer  the  queen.s  of  the  garden,  and  eA^en  the 
gay  youth  Crocus  has  long  made  his  departing  boAv,  for  the  day  of 
the  Daffodils  ha.s  come,  and  Avith  it  other  flowers  groAv  more 
plentiful,  though  Ave  mourn  the  departure  of  the  Crocuses,  which 
haA'e  yielded  sO'  much  of  our  pleasure.  The  season  has  been  early, 
and  the  Daffodils  come  on.  The  little  minimus  Avas  first  in  the 
field,  and  it  Avas  followed  by  the  Saragossa  Daffodil — ahvays  early 
here. — pallidus  priecox,  scoticus,  and  minor  and  nanus,  together 
Avith  some  of  the  .seedlings  from  that  pale-coloured  Pyrenean 
Daffodil.  Noav,  Heni-y  IrA-ing,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes,  and  others  of 
the  class  are  Avith  us ;  Avhile  the  dainty  little  Cyclamineus  shoAvs 
its  trumpets  and  upturned  perianths'  by  the  base  of  the  rockery 
by  Avhich  it  groAvs.  We  shall  soon  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  Narcissus,  Avhese  beauty  enraptures  us,  and  gives  our  garden.® 
so  much  of  their  fascination  in  spring. 

Delightful,  too,  are  the  Chionodoxas  Avith  their  floAvers  of 
blue.  There  are  many  of  them  about.  Here,  the  blue  and 
Avhite  blossom.s  of  C.  Lucilise  spangle  these  tufts  of  Saxifrage 
and  Maiden  Pinks  thi’ough  Avhich  they  spring.  There,  they  are 
in  clumps  in  the  borders,  on  the  rockeries,  or  in  the  grass.  There 
is  a  patch  of  the  Avhite  variety,  and  the  eye  cannot  go  far  without 
its  glance  alighting  on  the  bright  colours  of  the  clumps  of 
C.  grandiflora,  and  of  C.  sardensis ;  AA’hile  one  or  tAvo  floAvers 
begin  to  appear  on  the  spikes  of  the  plants  of  C.  Tmolusi,  Avhqse 
dark,  purple-blue  margins  contrast  so  effectively  Avith  the  white 
centre  it  shares  Avith  its  allied  form,  C.  Lucilise.  I  have  here, 
as  AAoll,  a  set  of  pretty  pale  seedlings  I  selected  from  seedlings 
of  C.  Lucilise  alba.  They  are  not  .so  effective  at  a  distance,  as 
the  ordinary  forms,  but  one  likes  to  study  their  soft  colouring 
and  chaste  tints  of  pearl-blue  and  Avhite. 

Here  and  there,  also,  are  the  fine  spikes  of  a  feAV  of  the 
C'hionoscillas,  these  useful  hybrids  betAveen  the  Glories  of  the 
SnoAv  and  the  Scillas.  Such  as  Sphinx,  Reformer,  and  Gertrude 
are  all  to  be  looked  for  Avhen  they  find  their  Avay  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  trade.  There  is,  besides,  a  Avonderful  fascination  in  study¬ 
ing  the  Scillas  themselves.  Here  are  the  dark  blue  floAvers  of 
S.  sibirica,  as  seen  in  its  ordinary  form  ;  the  pure  Avhite  ones  of 
S.  .®.  alba;  the  pretty  light-coloured  blooms  of  S.  s.  marginata, 
and  the  dark,  almost  black-blue  ones  of  Dr.  Paul’s  dark  form. 
Then  Ave  have  yet  floAvers  of  S.  bifolia  in  Avhite,  blue,  flesh,  rosy 
pink,  and  pale  blue.  There  are  also  some  floAvens  on 
S.  puschkinoides,  come  in  time  to  show  us  that  the  Puschkinias, 
now  in  floAver,  haA^e  their  counterpart  among  the  Squills. 

The  Iris  season  has  been  Avitli  us  for  a  while,  and  Ave  ha,A'e 
rejoiced  in  the  loA^ely  floAA'ers  of  I.  Heldreichi,  as  Ave  noAv  rejoice 
in  those  of  I.  sindjarensis  and  of  I.  reticulata,  and  as  we  look 
forward  to  enjoying  in  like  measure  those  of  I.  Willmottiana,  and 
a  succes.sion  of  others  Avhich  Avill  follow  Avith  almost  unbroken 
succes.sion  for  months  to-  come.  I.  sindjarensis  is  very  beautiful, 
Avith  its  arching,  broad,  pointed  leaves  and  its  Spanish  Iris-like 
blooms  of  pale  blue  and  Avhite.  It  is  one  of  my  latest  acquisition.s 
of  last  autumn,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  it  lias  stood  our  Avinter 
unscathed  and  unprotected. 

The  day  of  the  WindfloAver  daAvned  long  ago  Avith  the  bloom¬ 
ing  of  Anemone  blanda.  The  variety  c^priana,  Avhich  blooins 
later  here,  is  now  in  flower,  and  scythinica,  Avhich  I  dreaded  I 
had  lost,  as  it  Avas  so  long  of  making  its  appearance,  is  aboA'e  the 
ground,  and  Avill  give  me  pleasure  AA'hen  April  comes  in.  The 
bur.sting  buds  of  Anemone  fulgens,  Avith  its  forms  bicolor, 
aldboroensis,  grseca,  and  the  doubles,  tell  of  the  scarlet  bl^soms 
Avhich  a  feAv  days  of  Avarmer  Aveather  Avould  bring ;  while  Poppy 
Anemones  come  on  Avith  equal  haste  to  give  us  their  colours  and 
tints  of  greater  A’ariety  still. 

CroAvded  yet  Avith  Avax-like  bloom  are  the  bushes  of  Erica 
carnea,  to  Avhich  the  bees  from  a  neighbour’s  liiA'es  hie  Avith  hasty 
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flight,  and  reap,  unreprovcd,  nay,  indeed,  welcomed,  their 
honeyed  treasures.  As  the  j’earsi  pass  away  this  little  Heath  is 
more  and  more  prized  as  one  of  the  garden’s  most  cherished 
treasures,  prized  for  its  beauty,  its  earliness,  its  long-continued 
bloom,  and  its  perfect  hardiness.  There,  too,  i.s  another  trea¬ 
sured  shrub,  though  its  delightful  peach-coloured  flowers  are 
.sometimes  caught  and  destroyed  by  late  and  unrespecting  frosts. 
This  is  Rhododendron  prsecox,  a  hybrid  whoso  raiser  should 
surely  have  been  made  a  V.M.H.  for  giving  us  such  a  charming, 
early,  hardy  shrub  of  so  much  beauty.  On  the  trellises  and  on 
walls  are  Forsythias  and  Cydonias  crowded  with  buds,  and  the 
dwarf  Almonds  begin  to  show  colour  along  the  leafle.ss  branches. 
Flowering  trees  are  laden  with  buds,  which  will  ere  long  become 
sheets  of  beautiful  colour ;  for  the  voice  of  Spring  is  heard  over 
valley  and  mountain,  by  the  stream  and  by  the  sea.  The  earth 
will  ^soon  be  full  of  beauty,  in  which  the  garden  will  for  ns  who 
love*  it  have  a  double  share.  Nor  will  this  be  ephemeral ;  for 
when  the  blossoms  now  so  bright  have  faded  away  there  are 
many  more  to  take  their  places  till  the  long  summer  days  come 
on,  and  the  riper  beauty  of  the  later  daughters  cf  the  year  will 
be  revealed. — S.  Arnott. 


A  Bank  of  Violets. 


I  came  across  one  to-day  in  an  old  orchard.  I  am  certain 
they  are  not  the  ordinary  hedgerow  variety,  they  are  too  big, 
too  long  in  the  stalk,  and,  oh,  so  sweet  I  I  found  them  quite 
as  much  by  scent  as  by  sight.  The  flowers  stood  up  well  above 
the  green,  and  in  the  bright  sunshine  looked  truly  regal — a 
purple  fit  for  a  king’s  robes.  I  am  always  amused  when  I  see 
the  perfume  “  Wood  Violets.”  Wood  Violets  are  a  pale  lavender, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  scent,  very  lovely,  very  delicate,  but  no 
more.  Children  generally  speak  of  them  as  Dog  Violets.  Have 
you  ever  seen  an  orchard  covered  with  white  Violets?  I  know 
where  there  is  one.  I  suppose  the  reason  they  do  well  there  is 
because  they  are  never  molested.  There  are  lanes  with  Violet 
banks,  both  purple  and  white,  in  several  of  the  northern 
counties  where  I  have  lived,  but  I  always  do  wish  the  children 
would  let  them  come  to  maturity.  They  are  far  too  fond  of 
getting  every  bud,  and  in  that  stage  when  they  will  not  develop 
in  water,  and  they  have  such  queer  receptacles  for  them.  Fancy 
my  horror  yesterday  when  the  grocer’s  boy  took  off  his  cap  to 
show  me  a  mass  of  white  Violets  that  had  rustled  in  his  hair 
for  some  hours.  He  had  got  them  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  and 
the  cap  was  his  only  means  of  transport.  He  is  a  flower-loving 
boy,  and  never  grudges  the  cost  of  a  buttonhole  for  Sunday. 
Fir.st  in  favour  comes  a  Marechal  Niel,  then  a  cluster  of  Sweet 
Peas. 

Just  now  no  walk  is  without  interest.  Gathering  Anemones 
in  a  copse  I  came  across  a  bed  of  Marsh  Marigold  in  a  swampy 
hollow,  and  close  by  on  higher  ground  the  delicate  trefoil  of 
the  Wood  ^rrel ;  the  lambs’  tails  hung  out  to  dry  were  on  the 
Hazels,  and  the  Palms  are  golden.  The  green  spikes  of  the 
Hyacinths  or  Bluebells  were  thicker  than  the  grass,  but  the 
flowers  will  not  be  here  just  yet.  But  the  prettiest,  sweetest 
sight  of  all  were  the  nodding,  waving  Daffodils.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  their  popularity.  Be  they  of  whatever  kind,  they 
are  lovely — the  gold  and  cream  and  green.  Do  not  they  make 
your  heart  dance,  as  they  did  the  hea'rt  of  Wordsworth  up  in 
the  lake  country?  Now  they  bear  to  be  gathered  as  buds — that 
is,  if  there  is  any  sign  of  colour,  and  perhaps  they  open  better 
in  water  than  in  the  field  or  wood.  At  any  rate,  you  have  got 
them  safe,  for  no  one  can  resist  them  ;  but  please  do  not  gather 
too  much  of  their  grassy  leaves,  by  doing  so  the  bulb  is 
weakened  for  next  year,  and  it  is  well  to  take  thought  for  the 
future. 

Do  you  know  that  the  opening  leaves  of  the  Honeysuckle 
give  off  a  sweet  perfume,  and  there  is  a.  subtle  odour  hanging 
around  the  Lilac  buds — just  a  promise  of  what  is  to  come?  Here 
in  April  I  should  be  worse  than  Peter  Bell  if  I  forgot  the  mode.st 
Primrose.  To  see  it  at  its  best  seek  for  it  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  wood  or  by  tho  sides  of  the  “  ride.”  Flower  and  leaf  are 
.so  well  blended,  and  one  sets  off  the  other  to  perfection.  The 
best  plants  grow  on  the  steep  sides  of  a  wee  stream  running 
through  an  Oak  wood.  The  Primrose  pays  for  moisture.  Like 
all  the  family,  it  does  best  in  coniparative  shade. 

Look  at  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  year  when  the  country 
child  can  go  out  daily  and  return  with  a  posy  such  as  will  make 
the  town  child  green  with  envy.  What  can  exceed  the  delights 
of  a  field  sprinkled  over  with  Cowslips?  I  believe  it  is  a  fallacy 
that  the  cows  eat  them;  it  is  a  fallacy  respecting  the  Buttercups. 
What  unbounded  pleasure  Cowslips  will  give  a  child!  Did  you 
ever  make  a  Cowslip  ball,  or  put  the  tiny  flowerets  in  the  nursery 
teapot  and  then  enjoy  the  pale  yellow  beverage  with  its  faint 
(the  elders  said)  sickly  perfume?  or,  as  you  grew  older,  did  the 
glass  of  Cowslip  wine  serve  to  cheer  but  not  inebriate?  There 
is  the  larger  variety  of  Cowslip,  or  rather  perhaps  a  cross 
between  it  and  the  Primrose,  the  Kingcup:  indeed,  it  might  be 


really  a  garden  Polyanthus,  though  I  have  found  it  frequently 
in  the  woods. 

Wo  in  the  north  can  hardly  class  the  Hawthorn  as  a  spring 
flower.  Certainly  it  is  never  out  on  May  Day.  What  might 
happen  if  we  had  a  genial  spring  I  cannot  say,  but  spring  usually 
is  the  reverse  of  genial.  There  is  in  “Our  Mutual  Friend”  the 
best  description  of  the  ordinary  spring  I  ever  read.  Cold,  harsh 
winds  that  dry  the  skin,  blinding  dust  clouds  that  make  one 
feel  like  the  under  sawyer  in  a  saw  pit.  Weather  that  sets  all 
the  nerves  on  edge,  and  makes  the  respiratory  organs  untract- 
able,  and  gives  a  livery  tinge  to  all  our  sentiments.  Dickens 
was  a  far  more  faithful  delineator  of  spring  than  the  poet  who 
sings  of  warmth  and  soft  air  and  general  gorgeousn^.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  not  odd  day.s  of  this  kind,  when 
we  all  feel  young  again,  and  cast  off  the  burden  of  years,  but 
these  days  are  in  the  minority.  I  do  not  think  it  is  because  I 
am  no  longer  young  that  the  springs  seem  less  bright,  for  as  a 
child  I  can  recall  to  mind  east  wind  and  stinging  sleet  and 
inopportune  frosts. 

Yellow  has  always  been  a  favourable  colour  with  me.  You 
may  dub  it  “flaunting”  if  you  like.  It  is  the  sun’s  colour.  It 
is  a  regal  colour,  and  in  all  places  produces  a  sensation  of  bright¬ 
ness  and  light.  The  derided  Dandelion,  although  it  often 
springs  where  it  should  not,  serves  to  brighten  iip  many  a  dull 
spot.  I  wish  it  would  keep  open  in  water,  but  it  is  a  true  child 
of  freedom,  and  closes  tight  in  captivity.  I  began  with  purple, 
I  end  with  gold.  First  the  sweet  and  fragrant,  last  the  gay  and 
acrid.  A  true  simile  of  many  lives,  each  filling  its  own  parti¬ 
cular  corner,  and  each  doing  its  own  work. — The  Missus. 


Bee  Food. 


Apiarians,  equally  with  fruit  growers,  have  reason  to  bewail 
the  havoc  produced  by  the  recent  severe  w’eather.  The  wealth 
of  flowers  usually  prevailing  in  all  directions  during  April  is 
seriously  curtailed.  The  Winter  Aconite  and  the  Crocuses, 
the  Palm  or  Goat  or  Sallow  Willow  have  some  time  ago  yielded 
the  all-important  food  (pollen)  in  vast  profusion,  and  the  Box  in 
flower  is  still  affording  pollen,  while  from  Arabis  albida  or  VVhite 
Rock  Cress,  along  with  Wallflow’ers  no  small  amount  of  honey  and 
some  pollen  is  drawn  by  the  bees;  but  the  Arabis,  in  full  beauty 
for  some  time  past,  is  most  sought  after  by  the  bees.  Daffodils 
and  Tulips  also  afford  some  pollen  andl  honey  to  them,  even 
the  Primroses,  Daisies,  and  Pilew’orts,  with  Dandelions  and  Cow¬ 
slips,  are  laid  under  contribution  by  the  bees,  so  that,  with 
many  other  plants  of  free  flowering  habit  in  gardens,  fields,  hedge¬ 
rows,  and  woodlands,  the  bees  may  be  able  to  obtain  enough 
food  for  their  daily  requirements,  if  not  actually  store  a  surplus. 
This  however,  seems  unlikely,  as  the  woods  and  hedges  are  not 
sheets  of  wdiite  in  places  with  the  small  but  countle.ss  flowers  of 
the  Sloe,  and  even  the  Wild  Cherry,  of  which  there  are  many  fine 
specimens  in  some  woods,  have  a  bloom  anything  but  white. 
Pear  and  Plum  orchards  and  plantations  are  of  little  or  no  bee 
food  value  this  year,  so  that  the  bees  will  be  hard  put  to  obtain 
enough  hoiiej’’  for  their  daily  requirements. 

Still,  tho  bees  have  something  in  store,  for  Nature  is  more 
certain  than  cultivation ;  it  never,  like  the  latter,  halving  the 
“  eggs  in  one  basket.”  The  Wood  Anemone  is  only  beginning  to 
carpet  the  woodland  and  deck  the  vast  areaa  with  its  beautiful 
flowers,  bees  appreciating  it  to  the  full  and  travelling  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  work  on  it.  The  hum  of  bees  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  so 
noticeable  in  springtime  as  where  the  Sycamore  is  in  flower,  and 
this  is  only  beginning,  the  trees  fast  opening  their  droojnng 
flowers  which  produce  honey  in  abundance,  also  pollen,  which  is 
so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  bees  at  this  season.  It  is  from 
the  great  field  of  Nature,  the  fields,  woodlands,  and  commons, 
that  bees  draw  their  chief  supplies  of  pollen  and  honey,  yet  those 
with  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  so  planted  as  to  give  flowers 
at  all  seasons — from  Winter  Aconite  to  Ivy  blossom  in  autumn—— 
not  only  beautify  their  surroundings,  but  supply  the  bees  with 
their  requirements. — St.  Albans. 


Adiantum  “  hybridum.’’ 

In  a  recent  issue  “  The  Florists’  Kxchange  ”  gives  an  excellent 
figure  of  this  Fern,  and  the  following  notes:  “The  Aihantum 
shown  was  raised  and  introduced  into  commerce  by  John  H.  Ley. 
Good  Hope,  D.C.,  several  years  ago,  but  being  totally  barren  of 
spores,  the  stock  was  limited  to  a  few'  hundred  speciiiiens.  It  is 
a  very  rapid  grower,  the  specimen  (about  4ft  through  as  illus¬ 
trated)  being  planted  on  a  bench  from  a.  2in  pot  in  c 

potted  into  a  lOin  pan  in  September,  150  plants  filling  bOOtt  of 
bench  room.  The  fronds  are  very  valuable  for  cutting,  and 
realise  a  high  price  in  Now  York.  The  Fern  is  a  distinct  cross 
between  A.  decorum  and  A.  amabile. 
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Unproductive  Fruit  Trees. 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  often  written  and  talked  about, 
and  yet  many  people,  outside  the  ranks  of  that  minority  of 
gardeners  who  make  a  hobby  of  fruit-growing,  are  content 
to  look  on  helplessly  while  certain  trees  year  after  year  pro¬ 
duce  little  or  no  fruit.  I  know  a  garden  in  which  there  are 
a  number  of  bush  Apple  trees,  some  of  which  in  summer  are 
a  dense  mass  of  foliage — as  shrubs  they  would  be  consi¬ 
dered  handsome — but  they  have  not  borne  any  fruit  for 
years.  They  are  pruned  every  year  by  a  man  sent  by  a 
local  nurseryman — a  man  in  a  good,  large  way  of  business — 
and  it  never  occurs  to  the  owner  of  the  trees  that  there  is 
anything  more  to  be  done.  This  is  not  by  any  means  an 
isolated  case.  The  natural  thing  for  a  fruit  tree  to  do  is  to 
produce  fruit,  and  when  it  does  not  do  so  there  is  a  cause 
for  the  failure — usually  a  cause  which  is  easily  ascertainable 
by  anyone  who  will  carefully  study  the  tree,  but  always  a 
cause  which  can  be  remedied  if  the  tree  is  of  bearing  age, 
that  is,  not  too  young  or  too  old.  This  is  a  fact  which  every 
owner  of  a  fruit  tree  should  fully  realise.  It  was  stated 
some  time  ago  by  a  well-known  fruit  grower,  that  if  every 
Apple  tree  in  this  country  did  its  duty  we  should  have  no 
need  to  import  any  more  Anples.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
be  an  exact  statement,  biit  I  mention  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  causes  of  the  non-bearing  of  fruit  trees  are  many 
and  diverse  ;  excess  of  vigour,  lack  of  vigour,  hard  pruning, 
want  of  pruning,  and  general  unhealthiness  are  some  of 
them,  the  latter  condition  generally  arising  from  a  bad  root¬ 
ing  medium  or  disease.  These  causes  often  act  and  react 
upon  one  another,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  excess  of 
vigour  caused  by  hard  pruning.  As  excess  of  vigour  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  unfruitfulness,  at  least 
with  dwarf  or  restricted  trees  of  any  sort,  we  will  deal  with, 
this  first,  as  it  is  a  large  subject  of  itself. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  unfruitfulness  can  be  reme¬ 
died  if  the  tree  is  of  bearing  age.  This  is  an  important 
reservation.  If  the  tree  is  a  standard  a  few  years  must  be 
allowed  it  to  acquire  strength  and  size,  as  it  cannot  support 
a  crop  until  the  branches  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  it.  Hence  we  must  look  on  patiently  while  a 
standard  tree  is  forming  good,  strong  branches,  at  least  for 
a  few  years,  and  in  the  case  of  very  strong  growing  trees, 
like  the  Blenheim  Orange  Apple,  for  at  least  a  dozen  years, 
often  longer.  We  cannot  do  much  with  such  trees  to  re¬ 
strain  vigour  in  the  way  of  summer  pinching,  as  they  are  so 
difficult  of  access,  and  we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  root- 
prune,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  tree  to  have  good  anchor 
roots  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  most  we  can 
do  with  such  strong-growing  unfruitful  standards  is  to  dig 
a  trench  round  the  tree  as  far  from  the  stem  as  the  spread 
of  the  branches,  and  without  severing  any  strong  horizontal 
roots  if  we  can  help  it,  and  preservinsr  all  the  fibrous  ones, 
go  straight  down  2ft,  and  then  undermine  the  great  block  of 
earth  containing  the  tree  for  6in  or  1ft  all  round,  and  cut 
through  any  strong  roots  we  find,  going  straight  down  into 
the  subsoil.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  carefully  pre¬ 
serve  the  horizontal  roots,  or  any  whose  direction  is  more 
horizontal  than  vertical,  as  it  is  the  roots  which  are  near  the 
surface  which  conduce  to  fruitfulness,  especially  the  fibrous 
ones,  while  without  the  strong  ones  a  strong  wdnd  may  blow 
the  tree  to  one  side,  from  which  position  it  never  recovers, 
while  heavy  crops  of  fruit  in  subsequent  years  will  bear  it 
down  still  more.  When  standards  get  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
old  it  is  rarely  they  fail  to  produce  good  crops,  and  when  atree 
has  once  borne  a  good. crop  of  fruit,  and  so  got  its  growdfi 
well  balanced,  it  is  not  often  any  more  trouble  by  reason  of 
excessive  vigour.  No  nitrogenous  manure  should  ever  be 
given  to  a  tree  if  it  can  be  avoided  until  this  desirable  con¬ 
dition  has  been  brought  about.  A  dressing  of  basic  slag  in 
the  autumn,  at  the  rate  of  3lb  to  the  twenty  square  yards, 
wdll  often  make  the  growth  more  short  jointed,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  fruitful. 


With  dwarf  trees  the  case  is  different.  Many  writers  of 
books,  as  well  as  of  articles  in  the  gardening  papers,  are 
fond  of  preaching  the  eternal  advice  to  lift  trees,  which 
means  the  complete  loss  of  one  season’s  fruiting,  and  often 
an  enfeebled  tree  for  another  season.  If  the  trees  have  had 
their  growth  properly  regulated  from  the  beginning,  so  that 
no  shoot  has  been  allowed  to  attain  to  undue  strength,  it 
is  doubtful  if  this  drastic  proceeding  of  lifting  is  ever  really 
necessary.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  w^ell-known  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Chisw  ick  Horticidtural  Gardens,  saj^s  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  little  manual,  “Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  that 
he  has  had  many  thousands  of  trees  under  his  care  for  over 
ten  years,  and  that,  by  practising  summer  pinching  and  dis¬ 
budding  in  spring,  he  has  had  splendid  crops  of  fruit,  and  in 
no  single  instance  has  root-pruning  been  necessary  to  check 
exuberant  growth.  This  is  very  strong  testimony,  and 
agrees  wdth  my  own  experience  as  regards  lifting  trees, 
which,  of  course,  necessitates  and  implies  pruning  of  the 
roots,  though  probably  no  one  of  experience  will  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  never  needs  to  root-prune  at  all.  Most 
people’s  experience  with  such  trees  as  Green  Gages  in  the 
form  of  dwarf-trained  or  bush  trees,  or  Apples  like  Bram- 
ley’s  Seedling  and  Blenheim  Orange  as  dwarf  trees,  is  that 
root-pruning  will  hasten  bearing,  and  nurserymen  generally 
tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  wdth  these  particular  sorts  and 
others.  But  we  are  not  dealing  here  wuth  the  rearing  of 
trees,  and  what  may  be  accomplished  by  systematic  summer 
pinching,  but  rather  with  rank-growdng,  unfruitful  trees, 
which  have  got  into  such  a  state  through  neglect  or  wrong 
treatment.  Such  trees  as  dwarf  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
can  generally  be  brought  into  bearing  by  one  or  two  courses 
of  action.  We  may  attend  to  the  roots,  or  to  the  branches. 
'I  he  tree  probably  is  growing  rankly  because  its  roots  have 
gone  down  too  deeply,  and  to  remedy  this  a  trench  should 
be  dug  round  the  tree  just  outside  the  spread  of  the 
branches,  and  all  the  surface  and  principally  horizontal 
roots  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  and  when  the  depth  of 
2ft  has  been  obtained  the  tree  should  be  undei’mined  and 
any  downward  growing  roots  cut  through,  and  pieces  of 
them  taken  out.  Then  the  soil  should  be  rammed  hard 
under  the  free  again  and  the  trench  filled  up,  spreading  the 
roots  out  carefully  as  the  w'ork  proceeds,  and  giving  those 
with  a  downward  tendencj^  a  more  horizontal  direction. 
Any  roots  cut  through  should,  where  possible,  be  smoothed 
off  with  a  knife,  so  that  the  cut  surfaces  have  an  upward 
aspect  rather  than  a  downward,  as  the  new  roots  will  form 
round  the  edges  of  the  cuts  and  have  an  upward  direction  if 
the  cuts  are  face  upwards,  A  year  after  this  process  the 
earth  with  which  the  trench  has  been  filled  will  be  per¬ 
meated  with  fibrous  roots,  especially  near  the  surface,  and 
fruitfulness  will  be  the  almost  certain  result  the  year  follow¬ 
ing.  Any  fruit  buds  which  may  be  on  the  tree  at  the  time 
of  the  root-pruning  will  not  be  prevented  by  the  process 
from  bearing  fruit  the  following  season,  while  during  the 
summer  the  tree  will  become  well  clothed  with  fruit  buds 
for  the  following  year.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  from  the 
end  of  October  to  December,  the  earlier  the  better. — A.  Petts. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

Vegetable  Culture:  Potatoes. 


What  a  mysterious  tiling  this  Potato  disease  is!  It  came 
many  years  ago,  and  struck  our  fields  and  gardens,  since  when  it 
has  never  disappeared.  Varieties  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  with  certain  disease  resisting  capacities,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  stamp  out  the  evil,  but  still  it  lurks  amongst 
us,  breaking  cut  every  now  and  then,  and  it  is  almost  too  much 
to  hope  that  this  dread  evil  will  ever  be  got  rid  of.  The  scientist 
has  given  growers  a  weapon,  with  which  to  fight  the  foe  in  the 
shape  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  feAv  people  ever  use  it.  \ou  may 
write  and  talk  about  the  advantages  of  spraying  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  and  cure,  and  people  will  listen,  but  they  do  no  more,  as.  a 
rule.  I  wonder  how  many  acres  of  Potatoes,  out  of  the  whole 
area  grown  in  the  country,  were  sprayed  last  summer?  Not 
many,  I  think,  if  they  were  counted  up.  Fortunately,  the  dry 
seasons  of  late  have  helped  to  keep  the  Potatoes  free  from 
disease,  and  we  have  not  been  troubled  much  Avith  it,  but  the 
danger  exi.sts,  and  if  it  breaks  out  in  earnest,  per^ps  people  will 
se  as  anxious  to  spray  as  they  are  iioaa'  to  be  vaccinated  since  the 
small-pox  demon  appeared  in  London.  One  can  understand  a 
cottager  not  troubling  about  spraying  because  he  has  no  proper 
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over  and  over  again,  and  if  growers  would  observe  it  more  we 
should  hear  less  of  disease  and  light  crops.  It  is  natural  to  have 
a  liking  for  some  particular  Potato  that  suits  you,  and  there  is  a 
•reluctance  to  give  it  up.  But  it  must  go  sooiter  or  later,  accordr 
ing  to  the  natural  order  of  things.  It  seems  that  the  existence 
of  any  variety,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  is  only  limited,  its  time 
being  longer  or  shorter  according  to  its  con.stitution.  In  support 
of  this  contention  I  ask  voii  to  jog  your  memory  and  think  of 
the  names  of  Potatoes  that  once  Avere  household  Avords.  You 
neA’cr  hear  of  them  noAV ;  Avhere  are  they?  Simply  dropped  out 
of  cultivation  like  other  good  A^arieties  that  preceded  them,  and 
as  our  present  family  of  high-class  varieties  Avill  do  in  course  of 
time.  This  experience  proves  the  AA’isdom  of  keeping  abreast  of 
die  times  in  regard  to  A^arieties.  There  must  be  no  sentiment 


Viola  cucullata. 


The  Marsh  Blue  Violet,  as  Viola  cucidlata  is 
called  in  its  native  land — the  eastern  and 
middle  States  of  the  Fnited  States  of  America — 
is  one  of  the  plants  all  too  seldom  met  Avith  in 
British  gardens.  This  cannot  be  due  to  any 
AA’ant  of  hardiness  on  its  part,  and  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  it  Avith  the 
conditions  necessary  to  induce  it  to  display  its 
little  modest  flowers.  Possibly  its  lack  of 
fragrance  Ave  a  ;ociate  so  inseparably  Avith  the 
Violet,  though  not  all  of  the  genus  possess  this 
virtue,  may  be  against  it.  Then,  too,  it  has  to 
compete  Avith  these  fine  Violets  Avhich  are  so 
de.servedly  popular  and  Avhich  our  gardens  can¬ 
not  do  Avithout.  Be  that  as  it  may,  V.  cucullata 
is  not  often  met  Avith.  It  is  accommodating 
enough,  as,  though  it  prefers  a  moist  place, 
such  as  a  marsh  or  a  moist  A\  ood,  it  can  also  be 
cultiA-ated  on  a  shady  border  or  on  a  shady 
rockei'y,  even  if  rather  dry.  I  have  had  for  a 
dozen  years  or  so  this  Violet  groAving  and 
floAvering  Avell  at  the  base  of  a  dry  rockei-j',  but 
in  such  a  place  that  it  only  receives  the  morji- 
ing  sun.  Here  it  produces  its  floAvers  from  year 
to  year  AA'ith  the  minimum  of  attention.  It  has 
a  rather  thick  rootstock,  light  green  ovate-reniform  leaA-es,  and 
floAvers  Avhich  are  light  blue  in  the  type,  but  are  also  to  be 
met  Avith  cither  Avhite  or  blue  and  Avhite  stripc'd.  The  last  form 
is  the  most  distinct  of  all.  The  floAvers  do  not  sIioav  boldly 
from  among  tlie  loaves,  thus  partaking  of  the  modest  demeanour 
of  some  of  our  older  SAveet  Violets.  There  is  a  cleistogamous 
form,  but  I  have  not  cultiA^ated  this,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  do 
so.  The  floAvers  of  this  are  elcA^ated  aboAo  the  leaves,  but  they 
are  very  poor  in  appearance.  I  am  not  aware  that  seeds  of  this 
species  are  at  present  offered,  but  plants  are  to  be  had  and  niay 
be  propagated  by  diA’isiou.  Ihey  do  not  send  out  runners  like 
the  SAveet  Violets. — A.  [When  visiting  the  Daffodil  beds  af 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  nurseries  recently,  Ave  admired  their  fine 
Viola.] 


AA-itli  Potatoes,  and  when  a  A^ariety  begins  to  sIioav  that  its  cen- 
stitutioii  is  AA-eakeiiing  it  must  give  aa  ay  for  smnctliing  more 
criginal.  History  proves  this,  for  people  Avould  not  have  th'opped 
the  fine  old  Potatoes  of  tAventy  years  ago  or  less,  simpiv  for  the 
sake  of  groAving  novelties.  Not 'a  bit  of  it  !  they  Avere  Avorii  out, 
as  it  is  naturiil  for  many  Potatoes  to  Avear  out. 

There  need  be  no  fear,  hoAvever,  that  the  essential  introduc¬ 
tions  Avill  not  be  forthcoming.  Every  season  ucav  Potatoes  are 
placed  before  us  in  shoals.  Some  last  and  groAv  popular,  but 
many  others  linger  for  a  Avhile  and  then  drop  out  and  are  never 
missed.  Why  is  this?  Simply  because  thfy  fail  in  some  par¬ 
ticular.  If  a  noAv  Potato  possesses  the  qualities  that  groAvers 
want,  it  is  bound  to  become  popular.  An  illustration  of  this 
is  given  in  tliat  fine  variety  T'p-to-Date.  It  is  only  a  fcAv  years 
since  it  Avas  introduced,  and  yet  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  garden, 
large  or  small,  Avhere  it  is  not  groAvn,  and  Avhat  Magnum  Bonum 
Avas  Avhen  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  Up-to-Date  is  at  the 
present  time. 

But  have  Ave  got  too -many  Amrieties?  Possibly.  One  thing 
is  certain,  there  are  too  many  names,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
say  how  many  Potatoes  there  are  AA'ith  different 
titles  that  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  are 
too  much  alike  to  be  classed  as  distinct.  This 
is  regrettable  and  leads  to  much  confusion  Avitli 
groAvers.  Hoav  to  remedy  it  is  the  question, 
but  something  ought  to  bo  done  to  ]ireA'ent 
A'arieties  that  are  not  really  ucav  and  distinct 
being  sent  out  under  ncAv  names. 

From  Avhat  I  have  said  the  deduction  Avill  be 
draAvn  that  I  sugge.st  the  trial  of  novelties. 
Quite  so.  Try  them  by  all  moans;  but  do  not 
rely  on  them.  There  are  enough  good  Pota¬ 
toes  that  can  be  depended  on,  for  the  main 
crop,  but  the  noA-elties  of  to-day  Avill  be  the 
maimstay  of  the  future,  and  if  no  one  tries  them 
hoAv  ai'e  their  qualities  to  be  proved  ?  In 
selecting  A’arieties  it  is  Avell  to  rely  on  those 
that  are  popular,  Avell-kuoAvn,  and  universally 
groAvn  (there  is  no  need  to  append  a  list  of 
names),  but  Ave  AA-ant  to  be  fin'ding  something 
out  as  Ave  go  along,  and  there  is  no  teacher  like 
experience.  If,  then,  you  have  a  chance  of 
testing  a  Potato  that  you  haA’e  never  groAvn 
before,  do  not  miss  the  opportunity,  for  in  it 
you  may  have  something  that  Avill  stand  you  in 
good  stead  in  the  near  future. — Ashleaf. 


apparatus  for  the  purpose,  but  there  are  many  large  groAvers  aa  Iio 
entirely  discard  the  operation,  and  are  full  cf  complaints  if  the 
crop  is  blighted. 

As  Ave  are  again  Avatching  the  sprouting  roAvs  of  Potatoes, 
groAvers  are  reminded  of  a  trouble  Avith  Avhich  they  Iuia’c  had  to 
contend  in  the  past  tAvo  seasons,  and  they  are  Avondering  Avhether 
1903  is  going  to  see  a  similar  experience.  It  happened  in  this 
Avay.  The  Potatoes  Avere  planted,  all  apparently  good  sets,  but 
Avhen  groAAdh  appeared  a  miss  Avas  noticed  here  and  there. 
These  Potatoes  never  greAV,  and  Avhen  they  Avere  lifted  the  old 
tubers  came  out  as  firm  as  on  the  day  they  Avere  planted.  In 
some  cases  it  Avas  one  here  and  there,  in  others  the  majority  of 
the  tubers  Avere  like  this,  and  failure  Avas  Avritten  across  the 
patch.  Some  have  blamed  the  season,  some  the  ground,  and 
others  the  seed  tubers;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  remains 
something  of  a  mystery.  If  Ave  have  done  Avith  it,  then  Ave  can 
afford  to  let  it  be  so,  but  if  Ave  have  a  repetition  of  it  this  season 
it  Avill  be  time  to  search  diligently  for  the  cause  and  see  Avhether 
it  cannot  be  remedied.  It  may  be  Avell  to  do  something  hoav, 
and  in  the  case  of  my  oAvn  seed  Potatoes  set  up  for  sprouting,  if 
I  find  that  any  of  them  have  not 
started  to  groAv  Avlien  the  time 
comes  for  planting  they  are  discarded 
on  suspicion,  or  are  planted  apart 
for  the  .sake  of  experiment. 

What  varieties  are  being  groAvn  ? 
dhere  is  scarcely  need  to  say  that 
change  is  necessary,  for  the  correct- 
nc.ss  cf  this  theory  has  been  proved 
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The  Midland  Daffodil  Society. 


The  headquarters  of  this  society  are  in  Birininghani,  an 
exemplary  city  in  many  of  its  institutions,  and  which  can  now 
claim  to  be  the  centre  for  the  greatest  Daffodil  exhibition  of  the 
year.  And  this  “greatest  Daffodil  exhibition”  is  not  peculiar 
to  1903  only,  but  has  been  recognised  for  the  past  half  dozen, 
when  these  shows  began.  The  instigator  of  this  reputed  spring 
exhibition,  we  believe,  was  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  of  Tenby 
Street,  Biivningham,  and  he  has  had  the  active  co-operation  of 
Mr.  John  Pope,  of  Messr.s.  Pope  and  Sons,  King’s  Norton,  and 
others.  The  honorary  secretaries  are  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  M.A., 
of  Whitewell  Rectory,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith,  22,  Tenby  Street  North,  Birmingham;  both  of  whom  are 
excellent  gentlemen  for  the  secretarial  position.  The  society 
has  the  best  representative  committee  obtainable,  including  as 
members  such  specialists  and  admirers  of  the  flowers  as  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart,  M.A.,  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  W.  B.  Lathom,  J.  D. 
Pearson,  and  W^m.  Spinks,  under  the  chairmanship  »of  Prof,  W. 
Hillhouse,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  exhibitions  have  been  held  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical 
Garden,  the  hall  being  of  a  specially  suitable  character. — clean, 
spacious,  beautifully  lighted  (being  part  of  the  general  plant 
structures),  and  nicely  warmed.  In  such  cold  weather  as  was 
experienced  last  week,  the  indoor  warmth  was  all  the  more 
congenial.  Omnibuses  ply  from  the  city  part  of  Birmingham 
out  to  Edgbaston  Garden,  which  lies  westward  in  a  fine  suburb. 
The  omnibuses  are  well  plastered  with  the  announcement ;  “  To 
the  Daffodil  Exhibition,”  so  that  the  stranger  need  not  have 
trouble,  and  the  citizen  cannot  help  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  such  an  exhibition  exists.  The  show  lasts  two  days. 

Luncheon,  tea,  and  dinner  are  provided  for  the  exhibitors, 
judges,  and  guests,  and  every  form  of  hospitality  is  given.  To 
the  dinner,  which  was  provided  by  Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mr.  Pope, 
about  120  guests  were  invited,  and  not  a  more  sociable  gather¬ 
ing  could  be  reported.  Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  the  very 
liberal  and  varied  repast,  and  the  conversation  and  the  speeches, 
following  which  came  the  toasts,  and  afterwards  a  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system  of  classification  of  the  genus  Narcissus,  of 
which  we  have  more  to  say  following  the  report  of  the  exhibition. 
The  honorary  or  trade  exhibits  furnished  an  ample  show,  and  all 
were  of  superior  merit. 

London  was  well  represented  by  the  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  collection  was  gracefully 
.set  up  over  a  fresh  green  bank  of  moss,  the  varieties  being  in 
groups,  thus  showing  their  merits  off  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  front  thei’e  were  bunches  of  N.  Jonquilla,  triandrus  albus, 
and  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain.  Along  with  these  were  plants 
of  Primula  rosea,  Shortia  galacifoHa,  Erythroniums,  and 
Fritillaras,  F.  pudica,  Meleagris,  and  others.  The  unique 
Muscari  conicum  Heavenly  Blue,  was  not  omitted,  and  the  new 
Iris  Warleyen.sis  was  seen.  Besides  a  selection  of  early  single 
and  double  Tulips,  in  which  T.  Greigei  (species)  was  the'Cynosure, 
there  were  such  choice  Daffodils  as  Madame  de  Graaff,  grandly 
shown;  Leeds!  Gem,  a  charming  flower,  as  here  seen;  wdth 
Maggie  May,  Wm.  Goldring,  Ray  Smith,  poeticus  Cassandra, 
and  Willie  Barr  (trumpet).  The  elite  in  the  centre  comprised 
Lady  Audrey,  a  fine  flower  with  a  much  softer  yellow  or  primrose 
trumpet  than  Mine,  de  Graaff;  also  the  handsome  King  Alfred, 
so  richly  coloured  and  a  stout  flower ;  Loveliness,  a  white 
trumpet  after  Peter  Barr  style  ;  Cleopatra,  a  noble,  finely-formed 
yellow  trumpet ;  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  resembling  Loveliness ; 
Mrs.  Geo.  Barr,  another  of  almost  identical  pattern  to  the  fore¬ 
going;  Cygnet,  a  remarkably  beautiful  bicolor,  with  long, 
rounded,  smooth,  bright  canary  yellow  trumpet,  and  ivoi-y  white 
curving  perianth  segments.  The  whole  collection  was  of  superior 
merit. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  the  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  con¬ 
tributed  a  bright  display,  in  which  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain 
was  still  able  to  be  shown,  and  a  number  of  fine  poeticus  vases 
were  included.  Here,  too,  were  the  .showy  Nelsoni  aurantius; 
the  star-like  Duchess  of  Westminster,  with  deep  primrose  crown ; 
cernuus  pulcher,  a  graceful  flower;  Katherine  Spurrell,  one  of 
the  finest  bunches  of  any  variety  staged,  the  flowers  very  pure 
and  fine  ;  also  Flora  Wilson,  Burbidgei  Falstaff,  Nelsoni  major, 
Madame  de  Graaff,  Leedsi  Mrs.  Langtry,  and'  a  full  set  of  the 
double  Daffodils,  (dolden  Phoenix,  Orange  Phoenix,  Sulphur 
Phoenix,  and  Telamonius.  The  collection  was  large  and  well 
let  up. 

Pot  grown  plants  were  arranged  by  Messrs.  W .  H.  Simpson 
and  Sons,  seedsmen,  of  Birmingham.  There  w'ere  handsomely 
flowered  sets  of  Honsefieldi,  Emperor,  Mine.  Plemp,  Mine,  de 
Graaff,  Cyno.sure,  Duchess  of  We.stniinster,  and  others  of  the 
Leeds!  group. 

From  Ireland,  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  seedsmen  and 
bulb  growers  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  brought  one  of  the  finest 
collections  at  the  meeting.  Their  Tulip.s-  (all  Irish  grown)  were 
of  the  finest — good  in  form,  large  in  size,  having  also’  substance 
and  brilliant  colouring.  Tln-y  surely  amply  deinon.strate  the 
fitness  of  Rush  and  otlier  parts  of  co.  Dublin  for  bulb  culture. 


The  double  Daffodils  here  staged  were  of  very  great  size  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior.  The  selection  of  poeticus  kinds,  and  the 
showier  incomparabilis  and  trumpet  varieties,  was  also  worthy 
of  note.  Leedsi  Beatrice,  with  white  dreojiing  flowers,  is  very 
dainty  and  graceful ;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Brooke  rivals  Gloria  Mundi ; 
and  Flamingo  was  also  here  seen  in  fine  form.  Of  the  Tulips 
we  would  name  retroflexa,  elegans  variegata,  and  the  following; 
Singles — Thos.  Moore,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Prince  of  Austria, 
Kolpi-Noor,  Golden  Crown,  Duchesse  de  Parma,  Keizerskroon, 
White  Swan,  Van  der  Neer,  Artus,  La  Reine,  Crimson  King,  and 
Golden  Lion  of  Helligom. 

Another  Irish  contribution  of  these  beautiful  flowers  was 
brought  and  set  up  by  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  of  the  Warren 
Gardens,  Lismore.  The  bunches  were  closely  staged  and  very 
bright.  Michael  Foster  (trumpet)  was  well  shown,  as  also  Mme. 
de  Graaff,  Duche.ss  of  Westminster,  White  Lady,  Vivid  (with 
brilliant  orange  scarlet  crown),  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Maggie  May, 
besides  many  othens  too  well  known  to  be  specially  named  here. 

The  Green  Isle  is  no  le'SS  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
brilliant  double  St.  Bridgid  Anemones,  than  to  the  purely  bulbous 
subjects — the  Narcis.si.  The  Alderborough  strain  of  these 
Anemones  as  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  of 
Alderborough  Nursery,  Geashill,  King’s  County,  is  indeed 
unexcelled.  The  flowers  are  of  immense  size  (Sin  to  4in  across), 
very  “  double,”  and  intensely  bright  in  colour.  The  variety  of 
shades  embraces  crimson,  scarlet,  blue,  cream,  violet,  and  indeed 
all  hues. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowd- 
ham,  Notts,  staged  a  representative  collection,  in  which  we  noted 
Beauty,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Minnie  Hume,  Cynosure,  Barri 
oonspicuus,  Mary  Anderson,  and  Madge  Matthew,  each  in  the 
^  very  finest  condition. 

Some  new  forms  of  Anemone  fulgens,  and  a  double  variety 
of  this  named  King  of  Scarlets,  having  large  flowers  with  a 
“  pompon  ”  centre  and  broad  crimson-scarlet  calyx  segments, 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries, 
Dyke,  Bounie,  Lines.  The  latter  (King  of  Scarlets)  attracted 
general  admiration,  and  many  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of  the 
novelty  were  made.  Anemone  Gilbert!  is  a  fine  crimson  single 
of  the  Pulsatilla  type. 

From  the  Midland  Spring  Garden,  Northfield,  there  came  a 
collection  of  cut  Narcissi  of  the  popular  sorts ;  and  Mr.  J.  Kings- 
mill,  nurseryman,  Sharrow,  Ripon,  staged  a  finely  flowered  set  of 
new  Daffodils. 

A  representative  group  came  from  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of 
Chester.  N.  montanus  w'as  very  distinctive ;  Victoria  was  in¬ 
cluded,  together  with  Mme.  de  Graaff,  aurantius  plenus,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Maurice  Vilmorin,  Baroness  Heath,  Princess  Mary,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ci'oss,  of  Wisbech,  had  exceptionally  fresh  flow'ers, 
and  staged  also  Anemones,  Tulips  and  Muscaris.  His  incompara¬ 
bilis  Queen  Sophia  was  very  fine.  C.  J.  Backhouse  vras  good ; 
Crown  Prince,  striking;  Minnie  Hume,  large  and  pure;  Stella 
superba,  as  fine  as  ever ;  while  Bieauty,  Gloria  Mundi,  Barri 
consi>icuus,  Beatrice,  Shakespeare,  and  Sensation  (a  superb  and 
charming  flow'er)  were  amongst  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous. 

The  colouring  in  Messrs.  J.  T.  White  and  Sons’  collection, 
from  Spalding,  w'as  quite  unusual ;  the  flowers,  too,  were  very 
pure  and  fine ;  all  sections  being  represented.  The  firm  grows 
some  6,000,000  bulbs. 

Messrs.  Mauger  and  Son,  of  Guernsey,  contributed  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Tulips  of  immense  size ;  and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  staged 
pot  Tulips  and  Narcissus.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Engleheart  had  a  fine 
number  of  very  fine  novelties,  some  of  which  were  awarded 
certificates,  and  which  we  elsewhere  describe. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull  and  Birmingham,  had 
decorative  subjects  in  variety,  like  Azaleas,  Primula  obconica. 
Genista  Andreana,  Carnations,  and  Rose  Chatenay,  a  vigorous 
variety  in  the  wmy  of  Mrs.  S.  Crawford.  They  also  had  a  great 
horseshoe  floral  design,  wdth  Pteris  and  Bay  leaves  silvered  over. 

Table  decorations  were  admirably  arranged  by  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Sons,  North-Western  Arcade,  Birmingham,  wdiose  epergnes 
of  the  Liberty  Rose  were  simply  superb.  This  firm_,  rich  amaranth 
crimson  flow'er  has  in  its  colour  no  equal  for  forcing.  They  also 
had  Mme.  Hoste,  Bridesmaid,  and  Sunrise  Roses.  The  floral 
designs  were  chiefly  composed  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and 
other  Orchids. 

Medal  Awards. 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  honorary  exhibits  ;  Large 
Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  W.  Cross,  Wisbech  ;  J.  R.  Pearson, 
Chilwell ;  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin ;  Reamsbottom  and  Co., 
Geashill,  Kings  Co. ;  Barr  and  Sons,  London  ;  and  Miss  F,  W.  Curry, 
Lismore,  Ireland. 

Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Birmingham ; 
Dicksons,  Chester;  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech;  Simpson  and  Sons, 
Birmingham  ;  and  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke. 

Premier  Blooms. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  as  follows  to  the  premier  blooms  in  the 
various  sections  ;  Magni-coronati  King  Alfred,  from  A.  S.  L.  Melville, 
Esq.  Medio-caronati  White  Queen,  from  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son 
Parvi-coronati  Southern  Star,  from  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son. 
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For  the  premier  Magni^’  seedling  fiowei*,  the  Silver  Medal  fell  to 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  witli  Fi-ancesea ;  to  Miss  Willmott  for  Ilobert 
Berkeley,  in  the  medio-eoronati ;  and  to  the  same  exhibitor  for 
Incognita  as  representing  the  parvi-coronati. 

Novelties  Certificated. 

The  varieties  described  hereunder  each  received  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society’s  Certificate  of  Merit.  A  Silver  Medal  is  also 
awarded  to  the  best  representative  novelty  in  each  of  the  three 
Groups,  the  said  novelty  having  first  been  certificated. 

N.  Moonstone  (Miss  Willmott). — An  exquisite  white  ineomp.  with 
dove-like  reflexed  Avings.  Both  the  crown  and  segments  are  the  same 
in  whiteness.  A.  M. 

jV.  Rev.  Chas.  Digby  (Miss  Willmott). — Johnstoni  being  one  of  the 
parents,  this  is  smooth  in  trumpet  and  of  a  similar  shade  of  yelloAV. 
It  is  a  flower  of  large  size  for  the  type.  A.  M. 

N.  Lemon  Queen  (Miss  Willmott).  —  Flowers  drooping.  The 
segments  curve  inward  ;  they  are  deep  canary-yelloAv,  the  uneven 
crown  is  orange  ;  ineomp.  A.  M. 

N.  Croydon  (Miss  Willmott). — An  ineomp.,  Avith  conical  eroAvn, 
sulphury-primrose  in  colour,  and  the  perianth  is  palest  cream.  The 
floAvers  droop.  A.  M. 

N.  Ducat  (Miss  Willmott). — After  the  style  of  Santa  Maria.  A 
firm  rich  yelloAv  floAver.  A.  M. 

N.  Cecil  Rhodes  (Miss  Willmott). — This  has  been  noticed  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  and  Avas  figured  by  us  at  p.  271,  last  vol.  A.  M. 

Narcissus  Salnionetta  (Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart). — The  name  describes 
the  colour  of  the  pretty  eroAvn — an  orange-salmon  shade.  The  Avhite 
segments  radiate  star-like.  A.  M. 

N.  White  Ensign  (Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart). — A  large  flowered 
“  Parvi.”  The  chalice  is  bright  yelloAV  A\’ith  reddish  rim ;  the  broad 
segments  reflex  a  little.  A.  M. 

N.  Broadioing  (Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart). — One  of  the  finest  of  recent 
noA^elties  The  segments  are  pure  Avhite,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and 
are  nicely  turned.  The  eroAvn  is  open,  saucer-like,  yellow  within,  and 
red  at  the  erimpled  rim.  A.  M. 

N.  Royal  (Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart). — This  giant  yelloAv  trumpet 
measures  5in.  across  the  points  of  the  segments,  Avhich  are  bright 
canary  yelloAV,  and  the  trumpet  itself  is  2in  across  the  mouth  ;  this  is 
intense  rich  yellow.  Both  foliage  and  the  plant  generally  are  very 
much  larger  than  “  Van  WaA’eren’s  Giant.”  A.  M.  and  Gold  Medal. 

N.  Stronghoio  (Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart). — A  moderate-sized  bicolor 
trumpet  Daffodil.  The  latter  feature  is  Avide  open  at  the  mouth,  and 
the  perianth  is  pale  creamy.  A.  M. 

N.  Castile  (Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart). — The  beauty  lies  in  the  soft 
tea-coloured  perianth  segments  and  the  intense  orange-red  cup.  A 
sweet  fioAver.  A.  M. 

N.  Hyacinth  (Rev.  G.  H.  Englelieart). — Probably  a  Burbidgei. 
The  segments  are  nearly  pure  Avhite,  the  cup  lemon.  A.  M. 

Competitive  Classes :  Group  A— Cut  Blooms. 

Class  I. — For  a  repre.sentative  collection  of  Daffodils  in  fifty 
varieties,  Mrs.  lierkley,  of  Spetchley  Park.  Worcester,  was  again 
pronounced  the  leader  Avith  a  beautifully  fresh  group.  Her 
A^rieties  Ave  name  as  they  occurred  in  rows  as  folloAvs :  Glory  of 
Leiden,  immense  flowers,  the  perianth  not  quite  pure,  hoAveiver ; 
Barri  conspicuus.  Lady  Margaret  BoscaAven,  Seagull,  King 
Alfred,*  Albatross,  Noble,*  Lucifer,  Solfaterre,  M.  M.  de  Graaff, 
Mrs.  "Walter  Ware,  Laura  (poetiens),  Lemon  Queen  (ineomp.), 
Celia*  (Avhite  trumpet).  Adjutant,  Almira,  Mine,  de  Graaff,  Citron 
(Leedsi),  Peach  (ineomp.),  Enid  (Leedsi),  Sensation,  of  the  Beauty 
type;  Rev.  Chas.  Digby  (Johnstoni  form),  Incognita  and  CurlcAv 
much  alike,  both  being  inoomps.  Will  Scarlett,*  a  showy  thing; 
Earl  Grey,*  primrose,  and  of  Johnstoni  form;  Flora  "Wilson, 
Lucia,  a  beautiful  Le.ed.si  ( ?) ;  Genoa,  a  pale  creamy  trumpet ; 
Lulworth ;  Undine,  in  the  Avay  of  Moschatus ;  Geo.  Nichotson 
(ineomp.);  Flamingo,*  Avith  a  handsome  scarlet  crmvn;  Ducat, 
intense  rich,  deep,  yelloAv  trumpet  of  moderate  size  ;  Cressit,  a 
shoAvy  floAver  AAoth  orange-red  crown  ;  Brigadier,  flowers  young 
and  not  very  shoAvy  as  here  shoAvn  ;  Warley  Magna,  a  pretty, 
moderate-sized,  milky-Avhite  trumpet  A'ariety  ;  Bianca  (ineomp.) ; 
Oberon,  Avhite  trumpet  ;  Joe  Maiden,  of  the  W.  Goldring  type, 
white;  and  Dorothy  Yorks,  with  open  brilliant  orange-red  croAvn. 
A  number  of  poeticus  and  Burbidgei  varieties  Avere  also  included. 

It  Avill  be  seen  that  a  A'ery  large  proportion  of  these  are 
entirely  neiv  varieties,  for  Mrs.  Berkley'  is  a  raiser  as  Avell  as 
cultivator.  Those  marked  Avith  an  asteri.sk  Avere  the  finest. 

The  second  award  fell  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  King’s 
Norton,  Avith  superb  bunches  of  Torch,  the  erimpled  croAvn  of 
Avhich  is  fiery  red,  and  the  primrose  yellow  segments  are  finely 
Avavy.  Cristata  has  a  crested  trumpet,  and  is  a  bicolor;  Apricot, 
White  Queen,  and  W’hite  Lady  Averc  also  very  superior.  A.  S.  L. 
Melville,  Esq.,  Branston  Hall,  Lincoln,  was  third,  and  had 
Golden  Bell,  trumpet  Avith  very  large  open  mouth.  Grand 
Duchess,  a  beautiful  Leedsi  Aur.,  Avas  also  good.  The  fourth 
prize  fell  to  E.  M.  Crosfield,  Esq.,  Little  Acton,  Wrexham;  and 
Mr.  J.  Mallender,  of  Work.sop,  Avas  highly  commended. 

In  the  foregoing  class  the  premier  award  Avas. an  elegant  silver 
Daffodil  Cup  (value  7  guinea.s),  given  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
London;  while  the  second  Avas  a  silver  boAvl  (A'alue  £o),  and  the 
society’s  large  .silver  medal,  both  given  by  the  society  ;  and  third. 


a  small  silver  boAvl  (value  £3)  by  the  society ;  the  fourth  f  ,■  jf 
2  guineas  being  pre.sented  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd. 

In  order  to  economise,  space  the  other  classes  are  briefly  tam- 
marised  as  folloAvs :  For  twelve  A^arieties  true  trumpet  Daffodils, 
1  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons;  2,  H.  B.  Young,  Lincoln  ;  3,  the  Rca*. 
J.  Jacob,  Whitchurch.  Taa'oIv©  Aurieties  medio-eoronati ;  I,  Messrs. 
Pope  and  Sons;  2,  H.  B'.  Young;  3,  the  ReA"  J.  Jacob.  Six 
varieties  medio;  I,  J.  H.  Hartill,  Olton;  2^  W.  B.  Latham, 
Edgbaston,;  3,  C.  L.  Branston,  Coleshill.  Six  varieties  parvi- 
coronati:  1,  H.  B.  Young;  2,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob;  3,  Melville 
A.  S.  Leslie.  Six  varieties  poeticus:  I,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons; 
2,  F.  A.  Walker,  Handsworth.  Ttvelve  A’arietics  Daffodils  (none 
to  cost  more  than  10s.  per  dozen);  1,  R.  ChatAvin  CartAvright, 
King’s  Norton  ;  2,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Edgbaston.  Six  varieties 

Daffodils  (amateur.s) :  1,  Rev.  J.  Bemcombe;  2,  H.  Smith,  King’s 
Heath.  Twelve  A'arieties  Daffodils  (not  more  than  5s.  per 
dozen):  1,  R.  C.  CartAvright;  2,  the  Rev.  J.  Bemcombe.  Nine 
varieties  Tulips:  1,  R.  C.  Cartwright;  2,  W.  B.  Latham.  Six 
vases  Spanish  Iris:  1,  R.  C.  CartAvright. 

Plants  Grown  in  Pots. 

Taa’cIv©  pots  Daffodils:  1,  R.  C.  CartAvright;  2,  J.  A.  Ken¬ 
rick.  Six  pots;  1,  W.  B.  Latham;  2,  J.  Sceaney.  Six  pots 
Polyanthus  Narcissus:  1,  W.  B.  Latham;  2,  R.  C.  CartAvright. 
Six  pots  .single  Tulips:  1,  R.  C.  Cartwright:  2,  J.  A.  Kenrick. 
Six  pots  Lily  of  the  Valley:  1,  J.  A.  Kenrick.  Six  pots  Lilium 
longiflorum  ;  1,  J.  A.  Kenrick.  Group  of  cut  Daffodils  for  table 
decoration;  1,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons:  2,  W.  B.  Latham;  3, 
Mr.s.  Miestin,  Birmingham.  Bouquet  of  Daffodils :  1,  Messrs. 
Pope  and  Sons;  2,  J.  A.  Kenrick;  3,  Miss  Clarke,  Sparkbrook. 
Three  vases  Polyanthus  Narcissus:  1,  J.  A.  Kenrick;  2,  R.  C. 
Cartwright.  Three  vases  Daffodils:  1,  R.  C.  CartAvright;  2, 
J.  A.  Kenrick  ;  3,  E.  M.  Shai’p,  Edgbaston.  Box  of  cut  blooms  : 
1,  J.  H.  Hartill;  2,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob. 

Competition  Avas  particularly  keen  in  the  bouquet  class,  also 
that  for  the  boAvl,  vase,  or  centrepiece.  The  best  effects  Avere 
secured  in  the  Abases  Avhere  pal©  coloured  floAvers  were  used,  and 
yellows  and  silvery  Amrieties  do  not  seem  to  contrast  sufficiently 
w'ell.  Mr.  Pope’s  first  prize  bouquet  (shower  pattern)  was  indeed 
excellent,  hoAvever,  and  it  embraced  doubles  (Butter  and  Eggs, 
Eggs  and.  Bacon),  and  some  of  each  of  the  other  section,  both 
magni  and  parvi,  and,  though  very  large,  the  bouquet  Avas  yet 
very  handsome,  rich,  and  finely  balanced. 

We  think  the  table  class  a  very  good  one,  and  judging  by 
the  large  number  of  entries,  the  interest  in  it  is  evidently  great. 
The  D^odil  lends  itself  for  table  decoration,  and  only  skill  and 
taste  are  required  by  the  competitor  in  order  to  furnish  a  chastely 
beautiful  effect.  Then  there  was  the  Iris  class — a  feature  of  out¬ 
standing  merit,  and  if  this  Birmingham  shoAV  is  to  be  developed 
into  a  “  Spring  ShreAvsburj’  ”  (to  employ  an  expressive  phrase), 
it  might  be  Avell  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  prizes  both  for  the 
Spanish  Irises  and  other  spring  floAvers.  In  reasonable  numbers 
they  add  a  very  great  deal  to  the  beauty  and  Amriety  of  the 
.shoAv. 

Further,  in  the  Avay  of  suggestion,  could  there  be  arranged 
a  class  to  comprise  a  general  selection  of  spring-floAvering  hardy 
bulbs?  Such  a  group  or  collection  might  embrace  Mnscari, 
Scillas,  Hyacinth-s,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  some  Oniithogalum, 
Anemones,  Irises,  and  a  fcAA’  other  things.  Th©  object  of  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Society  is  stated  to  be  “  the  development 
of  bulb-groAving  in  this  country,”  and  especially  “to  encourage 
and  popularise  and  improAmment  of  the  various  kinds  of  Daffodils, 
and  other  spring-floAvering  plants.” 


The  Dinner. 

The  evening  gathering  Avas  held  at  the  Old  Royal  Hotel,  Avhen, 
as  already  stated,  about  120  sat  doAvn  to  dinner  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Mr.  John  Pope.  Avho  Avas  supported  by  his  felloAv-liost, 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham.  On  the  right  of  the  chairman  sat  Rev. 
S.  Eugene  Bourne,  B.A.,  and  on  his  left,  ReA’.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Avhile  at  the  head  of  the  table  there  Avas  also  Mr. 
F.  W"'.  Bui'bidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H..  We  also  noticed  Jan  de  Graaff, 
of  Leiden;  Messrs.  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  R.  Dean,  Yvh  HoAve,  of 
London-  A.  E.  Stubbs  (IpsAvich  Daffodil  Society);  Prof.  Hill- 
house,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Hillhouse,  AV.  B.  Latham,  Rev.  J.  Jacobs, 
M.A.  ;  J.  D.  Pearson,  and  H.  Smith;  the  company  also  included 

several  ladies.  ,,,, 

The  toast  list  included  the  loyal  recognitions,  also  llie 
Judges  and  Exhibitors,”  proposed  by  Mr.  R  Duui,  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  ;  •  The  Mid¬ 
land  Daffodil  Society.”  proposed  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Bouine,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham:  “  The  A  isitors,  V  1 
AV.  Hillhouse,  the  reply  coming  from  Mr.  Jan  do  Graaff  (aaIioso 
interesting  speech  in  very  good  English  Avas  Avarmly  appreciated), 

and  Mr.  AV.  Howe.  ,  tt  i 

The  opportunity  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  London  and  its  new  hall  scheme  to  notice,  had 
not  been  inissed,  for  a  toast  was  proposed  by  the  chairman, 
responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson,  and  a  brief  sumniary  of  its 
great  usefulness  both  now  and  in  earlier  days  was  further  givdi 
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l/j  Mr.  Burbidge,  and  each  of  the  speakers  urged  the  support  of 
the  hall  fund.  Rev.  J.  Jacobs  propo.sed  “The  Press,”  which  was 
.suitably  acknowledged. 

The  Conference. 

So  much  time  had  been  occupied  by  the  toasts  that  when  Prof. 
Hillhouse  rose  to  introduce  the  subject  of  “Classification,”  the 
time  was  too  far  gone  to  allow  him  to  do  the  matter  justice,  and 
the  subsequent  di.scussion  was  not  of  a  serious  nature,  because 
the  speakers  recognised  that  no  practical  conclusion  would  be 
arrived  at. 

Profe.s.sor  Hillhouse  observed  that  the  genus  Narcissus  is  a 
polymorphic  one:  it  is  still  in  a  developmental  state.  It  is  full 
of  hybrids,  and  the  transition  between  them  is  so  gradual  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  actual  species.  The  same  perplexities 
occur  in  other  genera,  especially  Rosa  and  Rubus.  Any  attempt 
at  classification  must  necessarily  follow  on  artificial  lines. 

In  Narcissus  there  are  two  fundamental  types  of  flowers.  In 
the  type  represented  by  N.  Emperor,  the  tube  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  lower  being  the  funnel-shaped  portion. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  iN.  poeticus  type,  with  a  long,  slender 
tube,  and  the  perianth  immediately  above  it.  The  “  incompara- 
bilis  ”  type  has  become  fixed  in  the  Daffodil  growers’  minds,  but 
it  has  been  given  up  as  having  true  specific  characters.  These 
types  are  said  to  be  connected.  Mr.  Engleheart,  indeed,  has 
“  built  them  up  ”  ;  but  were  horticulturists  to  leave  them  alone 
the  intermediary  forms  would  probably  die  out. 

Again,  taking  leaves,  two  distinct  kinds  exist:  1,  the  Rush¬ 
like,  and  2,  the  flat-shaped.  The  commingling  by  means  of 
hybrids,  however,  has  produced  a  great  many  new  forms.  The 
earlier  growers — Backhouse.  Leeds,  Nelson — did  not  attempt  to 
hybridise,  but  trusted  entirely  to  natui’al  crossing. 

In  the  classification  of  the  genus  Narcissus,  the  .sytem  of 
Baker  is  the  one  adhered  to,  but  Prof.  Hillhouse  could  not  but 
regard  his  arrangement  as  an  unfortunate  libel.  Baker  compared 
the  length  of  the  corolla  with  that  of  the  perianth  segments 
The  speaker  ventured  to  think  that  a  truer  classification  could 
be  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  length  of  the  corolla  with  that 
of  the  tube.  The  longer  the  tube  the  shorter  the  corolla.  These 
are  co-related. 

With  the  increasing  additions,  every  gradation  of  form  may 
be  found.  And  while  form  may  be  realised,  form  cannot  always 
be  expressed.  Our  conceptions  of  colour  are  right  and  also  of 
size;  but  of  form  it  is  confined.  How  can  anyone  exactly  define 
the  difference  between  an  incomparabilis  and  Burbidgei  ? 

Prof.  Hillhouse  then  said  that  he  had  attempted  a  re¬ 
classification  of  the  genus,  and  had  employed  the  names  of  Back¬ 
house,  Leeds,  and  Herbert,  of  the  older  botanists,  and  Barr, 
Burbidge,  and  Engleheart  as  representing  the  iiresent  day  cul- 
tivatoi’s,  these  names  being  applied  to  sections.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  where  these  names  have  been  previously  used,  he  had 
altered  their  termination.  Burhidfiei,  for  instance,  would  now 
l)e  Burhidgea.  Such  changes  being  often  practised  by  botanists 
in  re-naming.  His  groups  would  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

Moi/ni-Cdioiiafi — 1.  C'ouhulaiua. 

2.  Backhousea,  representing  the  great  trumpet  Daffodils  like 
I'hnperor,  and  all  the  yellow  seifs.  Humci  and  Backhousei  • 
('pecies)  might  also  be  included. 

3.  Heubeutia,  for  the  bicolors,  and  all  the  white  or  nearly 
white  seifs. 

4.  TniANuaiA  including  cydamincus,  Johnstoni,  and 
triandrus  albus,  whose  common  characteristic  is  their  reflexed 
perianths.  Probablj'  cyclamineus  is  father  to  all  in  this  section. 

o.  Floro-pleno’s, 

Mcdio-cofouati. — All  varieties  in  this  group  are  probably 
hybrids  of  incomparabilis.  Prof.  Hillhouse  made  two  sub-groups. 

1.  Bapuiea,  to  include  incomparabilis,  juncifolius,  odorus,  and 
all  their  varieties. 

2.  Leedsea  with  Nelsoni  and  Maclei. 

Farri-coronati  embraces  Jonquil  la,  Tazetta,  and  poeticus. 
The  sub-groups  here  would  be:^ — 

1.  Bukbidgea,  the  same  as  Baker’s  section,  the  termination 
of  the  name  only  being  changed. 

2.  Engleheautea  (poeticus  hybrids). 

3.  JONQUILLEA. 

4.  PoLYANTHEA  (Tazctta,  biflorus,  &c.) 

Messrs  Barr  and  Burbidge  s  Classification. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Hillhouse’s  review,  Mr.  P.  Rudolph 
Barr  was  called  upon,  and  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  neither 
himself  nor  Mr.  Burbidge  had  known  that  Prof.  Hillhouse  was 
going  to  cpnsider  the  question  now  before  them,  as,  had  they 
known,  they  might  have  got  into  correspondence  with  him  and 
come  to  some  ba:sis  of  understanding.  Before  they  had  heard  of 
Prof.  Hillhouse’s  paper,  Mr.  Burbidge  and  himself,  aided  by 
others,  had  prepared  a  revised  classification  of  Mr.  Baker’s 
system,  and  their  production  had  been  placed  before  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
on  the  7th  inst.  [Ihis  revised  classification  was  printed  in  full 
in  the  Joui  nnl  nf  Hnri iculture  for  April  9,  page  316.]  Mr.  Ban- 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  various  groups  and  sections. 


and  to  explain  the  proposed  alterations.  He  stated  that  they 
had  thought  it  unwise  to  break  down  the  classification  of  Baker, 
vvhich  has  become  so  implanted  in  the  minds  of  Daffodil  enthu¬ 
siasts.  It  was  agreed  that  by  a  few  small  additions,  Baker’s 
classification  could  still  be  retained.  Speaking  of  the  Parvi- 
coronati,  he  explained  their  intention  to  name  a  new  section  The 
Engleheaeti,  which  would  embrace  all  the  varieties  with  flat, 
disc-like  crowns.  Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Engleheart’s  seedlings  have 
this  characteristic,  having  been  raised  from  crosses  between  a 
poeticus  and  a  white  expanding-crowned  incomparabilis. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  whose  remarks  followed  those  of  Mr. 
P.  R.  Barr,  said  that  as  it  was  so  late  in  the  evening,  all  that 
oould  now  be  done  was  to  extract  a  pledge  from  the  eminent 
producers  of  these  classifications  not  to  rush  them  through.  He 
thought  that  a  good  deal  of  mixing  of  the  proposed  classifications 
would  have  to  be  done  before  . a  useable  .system  would  be  secured. 
It  caused  him  dire  internal  trouble  to  think  that  his  crosses, 
which  have  five  or  six  different  “bloods”  in  their  constitutions, 
should  all  fall  into  one  class,  and  he  objected  to  running  about 
his  garden  with  a  millimetre  in  his  hand  measuring  the  depths 
and  lengths  of  crowns  and  perianths. 

Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  who  was  repeatedly  requested  to  .say  a 
word  or  two,  complied.  He  pointed  out  that  people  in  Holland 
grow  Daffodils  just  as  We  do;  so  do  they  in  Australia  and  in 
America,  and  it  would  not  do  for  people  in  England  to  set  up 
for  the  whole  world  a  completely  new  classification.  They  ought 
to  be  very  careful,  else  there  would  be  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Engleheart,  who  had 
stated  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  be  resorting  to  measure¬ 
ments.  Difficulties  would  have  to  be  faced.  “  Simplifying  ”  the 
classification  is  really  breaking  down  so  many  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion,  and  would  lead  to  confusion.  He  thought,  how-ever,  that 
what  had  been  already  said  would  afford  food  for  reflection  until 
next  season,  when  soniething  definite  might  be  done. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  also  spoke.  He  was  pleased  to  think 
that  his  and  Mr.  Barr’s  classification  had  met  Avith  opposition. 
It  would  only  result  in  good.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  it 
Avas  OAving  to  Mr.  Engleheart’s  having  raised  so  many  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  beautiful  forms  that  a  neAV  classification  had  become 
imperative.  The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

- - 


Cactaceous  Plants:  Cereus.' 

[Continued  from  page  332.) 

■  There  are  about  tAvo  hundred  species  of  Cereus,  among  Avliich 
are  some  A-ery  fine  and  interesting  examples.  The  majority  of 
the  trailing  kinds  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  erect 
species  are  distributed  mainly  over  the  d^er  regions  of  North 
and  South  xVmei'ica.  Cereus  peruvianus  is  often  met  Avith  in 
gardens;  it  is  a  rapid  groAver,  and  Avill,  under  liberal  treatment, 
soon  attain  a  height  of  from  20ft  to  30ft.  The  floAvers  are  Avhite, 
and  open  at  night;  they  commence  to  expand  about  9.30  in  the 
evening,  and  only  last  tAvelve  hours.  Cereus  peruvianus  mon- 
.strosus,  commonly  called  the  Rock  of  Ages,  is  a  very  grote.sque 
plant  very  unlike  the  type.  Instead  of  the  stems  being  columnar, 
Avith  five  or  six  sides,  they  are  tAvisted  and  contorted,  and  very 
much  branched;  the  plant  thus  forms  a  dense  bush.  The 
loAver  part  of  the  branches  become  discoloured  and  woody  Avith 
age,  giv-ing  the  plant  the  appearance  of  rock ;  hence  the  common 
name. 

Cereus  giganteus  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  it  groAvs  into  an  immense  column,  sometimes  branched 
near  the  top,  to  the  height  of  GOft  or  70ft,  and  about  2ft  in 
diameter.  It  is  a  nath-e  of  Mexico,  Avhere  in  certain  parts  it 
groAvs  in  large  numbers,  giving  an  extremely  weird  appearance 
to  the  landscape.  Specimens  5ft  to  6ft  high  are  supposed  to  be 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  This  Avill  give  some'  idea  of  the  age  of 
these  monsters.  A  traveller  gives  his  impression  of  these  plants 
in  the  folloAving  oft -quoted  terms;  “The  absence  of  every  other 
vegetation  enabled  us  tO'  distinguisb  the  Cacti  columns  from  a 
great  distance,  as  they  stood  symmetrically  arranged  on  the 
heights  and  declivities  of  the  mountains,  to  Avhich  they  imparted 
a  most  peculiar  aspect.  Wonderful  as  each  plant  is  Avhen  re¬ 
garded  singly  as  a  grand  specimen  of  vegetable  life,  these  solemn, 
silent  forms  Avhich  stand  motio'nless,  even  in  a  hurricane,  give  a 
.someAvhat  dreary  character  to  the  landscape.  Some  look  like 
petrified  giants  stretching  out  their  arms  in  speechless  pain,  and 
others  stand  like  lonely  sentinels  keeping  their  dreary  Avatch  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipices.” 

The  plant  produces  an  edible  fruit  near  the  top.  The  natives 
eat  the  fruit  Avhen  fresh.  The  seeds  are  pounded  into  flour, 
Avhich  is  made  into  bread,  and  also  enters  into  the  composition  of 
a  drink  called  “  atole.”  As  the  plants  are  clothed  Avith  formidable 
spines  the  natiAm  Avould  be  in  the  position  of  the  fox  and  the 
grapes  Avere  it  not  that  the  Avoody  axis  of  the  old,  dead  plants, 
divested  of  the  pulp  Avhich  forms  the  bulk  of  the  stem,  splits  up 
into  long  poles.  l)y  the  aid  of  aa  Inch  the  fruit  is  knocked  doAvn. 

*  Apaper  read  at  Manchester  hy  Mr.  Arthur  Cobbold,  IIoHy  Point,  Heaton  Mer.ey 
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Cereus  eruca  is  a  very  different  plant  to  the  one  just 
described ;  it  has  a  stem  about  4in  in  diameter,  clothed  with 
strono;.  recurving,  white  spines.  It  is  known  as  the  Caterpillar 
Cactus,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  grows.  After  it 
reaches  the  height  of  about  2ft  the  top  bends  over  till  it  touches 
the  ground,  into  which  it  takcis  root;  ninning  along  the  surface 
for  a  foot  or  so,  it  once  more  lifts  up  its  liead  and  grows  vertically  ; 
and  then,  after  making  another  2ft  or  so  of  growth,  it  bends  over 
and  takes  root  again,  and  so  on. 


The  best  is  Grandiflorus.  The  flower  is  from  9iii  to  14in  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  number  on  the  jilant.  The  sepals  are 
very  numerous,  narrow,  acute,  orange  in  colour.  The  petals  are 
white,  in  two  rows,  and  much  broader  than  the  sepals;  they 
curve  inwards,  and  make  the  flower  somewhat  cup-shaped.  The 
stamens  have  very  long  filaments,  and  are  very  numei’ous.  The 
flower  gives  out  a  fragrance  resembling  vanilla. 

C.  nycticalus  (recently  figured  in  this  Journal)  is  a  closely 
allied  species,  and  is  also  as  fine.  C.  Macdonaldi  is  vei'y  fine,  and 


Camellia  japonica  var.  Countess  of  Orkney. 

The  JIuKCrs  of  this  reinT.ablc  rarietij  are  ivhife  striped  with  carmine^  sometimes  pink  shaded  with  deep  rose,  (iood  in  pots  or  in  sheltered  places  out  of  doms 


Cereus  Greggi  is  another  type  of  plant,  which  forms  a 
large,  tuburous  root  something  like  a  Parsnip.  Cereus  Binecki 
is  very  beautiful,  owing  to  its  being  covered  with  a  white  powder 
resembling  that  of  Cotyledon  fariiiosa. 

Interesting  in  quite  another  way  are  the  climbing,  night¬ 
flowering  species.  Many  of  these  are  useful  for  covering  the  back 
walls  of  houses,  or  for  training  up  pillars,  rafters,  and  so  on.  A 
house  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  oOdeg  suits  them  very 
well.  They  need  very  little  soil,  which  must  be  well  drained. 


is  much  hardier  than  the  two  latter  mentioned.  It  will  stand  a 
temperature  of  35deg.  providing  the  house  is  fairly  dry. 

Cereas  aragoni  is  a  columnar  speci(^s,  a  native  of  Costa  iliea. 
It  is  used  for  making  hedges  or  pali.sades.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  15ft  to  18ft,  with  a  diameter  of  5in  to  Gin.  They  make  tiio 
hedges  by  planting  stems  of  from  3ft  to  6ft  in  height  in  a  straight 
line,  placed  so  as  to  touch  each  other.  Thus  they  get  a  straiglib 
road  shut  in  on  botli  sides  by  solid  walls  of  living  ])lants.  Cereus 
marginatus  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Mexico. 
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Geo.  Monroe  Concert  Committee. 

The  committee  have  given  a  donation  of  £5  os  each  to  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Wholesale 
Fruit  and  Potato  Trades’  Benevolent  Society ;  also  £2  2s  each  to 
the  Surgical  Aid  Society  and  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  being 
part  proceeds  from  the  recent  successful  concert  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant. 

Edinburgh  Men  in  Agriculture. 

Writing  in  the  “  N.B.  Agriculturist”  recently,  Professor 
Wallace  remarks  that  “  an  army  of  distinguished  students  of 
agriculture  from  Edinburgh  at  the  present  moment  occupy,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  as  agricultural  teacher’s  and  Government 
administrators,  all  the  highe.st  positions  open  to  them  in  the 
United  Kingdom.”  Such  testimony  will  be  received  with  plea¬ 
sure  by  all  the  sons  of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh. 


Our  Woodlands  Menaced. 

The  Welsh  County  Councils  are  viewing  with  alarm  the  fact 
that  a  million  a  year  is  going  from  that  country  alone  to  France 
for  pitwood  for  the  collieries.  The  French  Landes,  formerly  a 
waste,  are  supplying  the  wood  which  realises  so  much  money. 
The  reason  that  the  timber  is  not  obtained  locally  is  the  best 
possible  one — there  is  not  sufficient  of  a  suitable  character.  But 
this,  though  conclusive,  is  not  promising.  It  is  a  painful  truth 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  more  trees  have  been  hewn  on 
“  the  Avooded  slopes  of  England  ”  than  have  been  planted,  and 
the  natural  corollary  of  this,  unle.ss  a  different  programme  is 
observ’ed,  Avill  be  that  half  a  century  hence  our  woods  and  forests 
Avill  be  almost  non-existent.  Unlike  crops,  the  planting  of  trees 
shows  no  tangible  result  for  many  years,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
age  is  to  cut  a  tree  down  Avhen  wanted  and  leave  the  future  to 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  resources  of  timber  are 
ample  if  owners  of  land  could  but  be  persuaded  to  see  it.  This, 
apart  entirely  from  what  may  be  termed  the  sentimental  side  of 
the  question — a  treeless  land  is  but  rarely  romantic  or  poetic. 

Temple  Flower  Show,  May  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 

For  the  sixteenth  year  in  succes.sion  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Avill  hold  their  great  annual  floAver  show  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Benchers)  on  May  2G,  27,  and  28.  Every  year  the  desire  of 
growers  to  exhibit  increases,  and  the  officials  of  the  society  have 
a  very  anxious  task  in  endeavouring  to  do  ju.stIoe  to  those  growers 
Avho  regularly  support  the  fortnightly  shows  of  the  Society  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage  others  also  to  come  forward.  The  space  is  absolutely 
limited  by  order  of  the  Temple  authorities,  noi  more,  or  larger, 
tents  may  be  erected ;  hence  every  new  exhibitor  Avhose  entry  is 
accepted  means  curtailment  of  the  space  allotted  to  previous  sup¬ 
porters.  The  Society  Avill  issue  an  official  catalogue,  comprising  a 
hi.story  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  particulars  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  of  the  great  summer 
fioAA’er  shoAv  at  Holland  Hou.se,  Kensington,  on  June  25  and  26, 
and  of  the  fruit  an.d  A’egetable  show  to  be  held  at  ChisAvick  on 
September  29  and  30  and  October  1 ;  also  schedule  of  exhibits, 
Avith  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  Temple  exhibitors  entered 
up  to  Monday,  May  18.  There  Avill  also  be  the  programme  of  the 
nmsic  to  be  performed  each  day  by  the  band  of  His  Maje.sty’s 
Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue).  The  judges  Avill  meet  at  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  tent  at  10.30  a.m.  on  May  26,  at  Avhich  hour,  punctually, 
the  tents  Avill  be  cleared  of  all  exhibitors  and  their  assistants. 
The  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Conimittees  Avill  assemble  at  the 
secretary’s  tent  at  11  a.m.  .sharp,  and  the  shoAv  Avill  be  opened  at 
12.30.  All  plants  for  certificate  must  bo  entered  on  or  before 
Thursday,  May  21.  Address:  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W’.  A  notice  on  a  postcard  Avill  be  sent  to  each 
exhibitor  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  vstating  the  number  of  square  feet 
allotted  to  him,  and  the  number  of  the  tent  (or  tents)  in  AA’hich  the 
exhibits  are  to  be  placed.  Xo  plants  can,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  entered  on  the  day  of  the  shoAV. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  C.  Best,  late  head  gardener  at  Chalfont  Park,  Gerrard’s 
Cross,  Bucks,  in  the  same  capacity  at  Syston  C’ourt,  near  Bristol, 
the  residence  of  J.  E.  Rarvlins,  Esq. 

Personal  Notes. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks,  of  London,  has  arrived  in  Egypt  on  his  way 
to  South  Africa,  via  the  Red  Sea  and  the  East  Coast  route.  *  * 

Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.,  who  has  been  touring  over  the  world 
for  the  last  few  years,  expects  to  be  in  England  again  by  the  end 
of  May. 

Mr.  James  Hunter  of  Lambton. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Avho  is  retiring  from  his  long-time 
charge  of  the  gardens  at  Lambton  Castle,  Northumberland,  met 
and  pre.sented  him  Avith  a  testimonial  of  their  regard  on  the  16th 
inst.,  at  the  Queen’s  Head  Hotel,  Chester-1  e-Street,  South  Shields. 
The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  purse  of  gold  containing 
65  guineas,  and  AV’as  presented  by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  nursery¬ 
man,  of  Edinburgh.  In  our  next,  we  .shall  have  a  fuller  report  of 
this  interesting  meeting, 

Dorchester  Horticulturists  and  Lady  Gordon  Lennox's  Scheme 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Dorchester  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  March  30,  the  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Lady  Blanche 
Gordon  Lennox,  in  answer  to  an  application  for  information  re¬ 
specting  the  Cottage  Garden  and  Ajuateur  Horticultural  Com¬ 
petition  for  the  counties  of  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  and 
WarAvickshire,  to  be  held  at  Broughton  Castle  on  August  Bank 
Holiday.  A  discussion  followed,  which  resulted  in  a  proposition 
by  the  chairman,  “  That  we  adopt  the  scheme  of  Lady  Gordon 
Lennox,  of  Broughton  Castle,  Banbury,  Avith  a  A’ieAV  to  competing 
as  a  village  in  the  next  annual  competition,  to  take  place  on 
August  3.  This  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Coming  of  Age  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomson. 

An  interesting  event  to  the  villagers  of  Clovenfords  and  dis¬ 
trict,  and  to  his  many  friends,  took  place  last  Thursday  evening 
in  the  coming  of  age  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomson,  of  the  Avorld-fanied 
firm  of  William  Thomson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  TAA’eed  Vineyards.  The 
employees  of  the  firm  and  the  members  of  Clovenfords  Draughts 
Club,  of  which  Mr.  Thomson  is  president,  marked  the  occasion 
Avith  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Thomson  of  a  handsome  marble  clock 
and  pair  of  bronzes.  The  subscribers,  to  the  number  of  ninety, 
met  in  the  club-room,  Avhich  AV’as  tastefully  decorated.  The  com¬ 
pany  sat  doAvn  to  a  sumptuous  tea  provided  by  the  firm.  The 
chairman  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  David  Calderhead,  manager, 
Avho  Avas  supiAorted  by  a  number  of  prominent  residents.  The 
chairman,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  said  that  he  had 
knoAvn  Mr.  Thomson  for  tAventy  years,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
he  Avould  Avorthily  uphold  his  OAvn  good  name  as  aa  oII  as  the  fame 
of  the  TAveed  Vineyards.  He  had  pleasure  in  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  all,  and  in  congratulating  him  on  attaining  his 
majority.  They  all  joined  in  Avishing  him  long  life  and  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

The  Colonial  Office  and  Kew  Gardens. 

Probably  feAV  people  are  aware  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a 
“  Botanical  Adviser,”  but  this  distinguished  office  Avas  conferred 
on  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  last 
year,  and  since  then  relations  with  the  botanical  institutions  of 
the  Colonies  have  been  maintained  by  semi-ofiicia.l  correspond¬ 
ence.  For  some  time  past  Kew  has  been  serA’ing  as  an  advanced 
horticultural  school  for  the  training  of  gardeners  for  Colonial 
service;  some  sjxty  men  botanically  educated  at  Kew  are  now 
in  official  employment  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Colonial 
botanical  institutions  fall,  roughly,  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  are  administered,  like  Kew,  by  a  scientific  director ;  the 
second  class  are  in  charge  of  a  skilled  superintendent ;  while  the 
third  class  consists  of  “  Botanic  stations,”  Avhich  are  small  and 
inexpensive  gardens  devised  to  afford  practical  instruction  in  tho 
cultiA’ation  of  tropical  crops.  Each  is  in  charge  of  a  curator, 
Avho  is  an  expert  gardener  trained  at  KeAV.  At  the  present  time 
the  most  important  Colonial  botanical  institutions  in  intimate 
relation  with  KeAv  Gardens  are  those  of  Ceylon,  Jamaica,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  number  of  smaller  agencies  in 
communication  Avith  the  Gardens  is  annually  increasing. — (“  The 
Westminster  Gazette.”) 
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Cardens  Around  Sheffield, 

In  order  to  dispossess  ourselves  of  much  pressing  matter  of 
an  urgently  seasonable  nature,  we  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over, 
till  next  week,  the  succeeding  article  in  the  Sheffield  gardens’ 
series. 

April  Weather  in  Mid-Sussex. 

The  following  are  the  minimum  readings  of  the  thermometer 
on  a  post  4ft  from  the  ground,  during  the  last  nine  nights  in  the 
sheltered  walled  garden  here:  April  11,  30deg;  12,  27deg;  13, 
26deg;  14,  32deg ;  15,  24deg ;  16,  22deg ;  17,  20deg ;  18,  26deg ; 
19,  26deg.  I  am  afraid  great  damage  has  been  done  to  the  fruit 
blossoms,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present.  — 
H.  Harris,  Denne  Park  Gardens,  Horsham.  P.S. — C’uckoo  first 
heard  here  yesterday,  Sunday,  the  19th. 

Apple,  Callini  Pippin. 

On  another  page  we  figure  fruiting  branches  of  a  valuable 
variety  for  small  gardens,  especially  those  that  are  sheltered 
and  have  warm  soils.  Cellini  Pippin  does  not  succeed  on  cold 
soils.  On  the  Paradise,  as  a  small  garden  tree  it  is  very  fruitful, 
but  is  apt  to  canker  (according  to  Mr.  Bunyard)  on  the  Crab.  No 
better  te.stimony  of  its  fruiting  qualities  can  be  given  than  our 
illustration  of  this  week.  It  is  useful  both  as  a  kitchen  and  table 
fruit,  these  being  large,  firm,  and  of  good  appearance ;  in  use 
from  August  to  October. 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton,  N.B. 

The  past  week  W'as  as  phenomenal  in  character  as  any  person 
living  remembers  to  have  seen.  The  proverbial  cold  snap  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  mysterious  borrowing  days  was  specially  severe  this 
year,  and  kept  well  up  to  the  tradition.  Frost  began  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  11th,  and  up  till  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  I'egistered 
in  all  an  aggregate  of  60deg.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  we  had  it 
rather  severe  for  the  vegetation  which  was  well  developed.  Black 
Currants  are  blackened,  and  herbaceous  plants  have  been  dread¬ 
fully  cut  up,  and  lie  withering  now  in  the  hot  sun.  Yesterday 
(19th)  and  to-day  have  been  ideal  spring  days.  The  frigid  ivave 
appears  to  have  pais.sed  over,  and  the  prospects  for  gardening  and 
farming  are  looking  brighter.  The  face  of  Nature  presented  an 
Arctic  appearance  on  Wednesday  morning  (15th).  Trees  were 
clothed  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  and  the  picture  was  intensely  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  snow  lay  on  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  Cin. — D.  C. 

Redhill  and  Reigate  Gardeners'  Association. 

This  society  held  its  fortnightly  meeting  on  March  31,  Mr. 
Bound  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Mead  was  awarded  the  Society’s 
certificate  for  the  best  collection  of  salads.  Mr.  E.  W.  Magner, 
of  Hillgag,  Redhill,  read  a  practical  paper  on  “Boilers,  Flues, 
and  Chimneys,”  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Bone  was  awarded  the  society’s  certificate  for  the  be.st 
two  heads  of  Cabbage,  and  Mr.  Bound  introduced  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
of  Elstree,  to  give  his  paper  on  “  Vegetables  for  Exhibition.”  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Afterwards  the  secretary 
read  the  e.ssays  of  the  “  Under  Gardenens’  on  Popular  Horti¬ 
culture.”  Mr.  Partridge,  of  Bletchingly  (gardener,  Mr.  Barks), 
was  accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  a  splendid  basket 
of  ripe  Tomatoes,  at  which  all  were  agreed  was  an  exceptionally 
early  date. — J.  W.  B. 

English  Arboricultural  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  English  Aborcultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Station  Hotel,  York,  on  March  27.  A  communica¬ 
tion  was  read  from  the  London  Carpenters’  Company  with  a  view 
to  furthering  the  interests  of  forestry  in  England,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  them  on  certain  suggested 
lines.  It  is  expected  that  at  a  near  date  a  public  announcement 
will  be  made  of  the  detailed  proposals.  It  was  agreed  to  accept 
the  offer  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Cooper,  of  London  (founder  of  the  Irish 
Forestry  Society),  to  lecture  in  Newcastle  on  “  Finance  and 
Forestry.”  A  scheme  was  favourably  discusjsed  for  establishing 
a  forestry  section  at  one  of  the  agricultural  societie.s’  shows,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society  taking 
charge  of  that  section,  which  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  connection 
Avith  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  commencing  in 
1904.  The  arrangements  for  the  annual  .summer  meeting  Avere 
submitted  and  approved.  Reading  Avill  be  the  lieadquartens. 
and  estates  Avill  be  visited  belonging  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  the 
Marquess  of  Bath,  and  Lord  Aylesbury. 


Auriculas  and  Daffodils  In  Scotland. 

In  contrast  to  the  brilliant  profusion  of  last  year’s  bloom,  the 
Daffodil  display  of  the  present  season,  so  far  as  seen,  is  scanty, 
although  fairly  good  in  colour.  Bulbs  of  last  year’s  planting  are 
comparatively  stunted  in  groAvth,  and  do  not  offer  more  than 
half  an  average  quantity  of  floAvers,  emphasising  the  advisability 
of  lifting  parts  of  the  stock  alternately.  Auriculas,  too,  are 
deficient  in  weight  of  bloom,  and  the  edged  varieties  are  in  many 
cases  defective  in  character. — A  Northern  Amateur. 

Weather  In  the  North. 

Frost  ranging  from  6deg  to  lOdeg  has  been  registered  every 
morning  of  the  past  Aveek  with  the  exception  of  Sunday.  A  keen 
north  Avind  has  generally  prevailed,  Avith  an  occasional  slight 
shoAver  qf  spoAv  or  hail.  The  dry  Aveather  has  alloAved  outdoor 
AA'ork  to  be  pushed  forAvard,  and  the  frost  has  facilitated  farm 
labour  on  the  clay  soils. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Incarvillea  grandiflora. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on 
March  24,  in  the  James  Street  Drill  Hall,  Westmimster,  Messrs. 
G.  Jackman  and  Son,  of  Woking,  staged,  and  received  an  arvard 
of  merit  for,  this  new  species  of  Incarvillea.  The  feAV  plants  of 
the  genus  in  cultiA'ation  in  gardens  seem  to  enjoy  a  sunny,  shel¬ 
tered  position  and  a  sandy  loam  :  doubtless  this  neAv-comer  folloAvs 
the  rule.  We  ha^'e  described  it  as  folloAvs :  “A  distinct  species, 
and,  as  .shoAvn  in  a  pot,  did  not  seem  robust,  though  free-floAver- 
ing.  The  flo Avers  are  like  those  of  an  old-fashioned  Gloxinia, 
large. in  size,  and  coloured  a  deep  purple  maroon  with  Avhite  lines 
in  throat.  The  moderate-sized  leaves  are  pinnate.”  Mr. 
Shayler’s  draAving  represents  a  floAver  and  foliage  of  the  natural 
size. 

Forsythia  suspensa. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  shrubs  florists  can  have  Avho 
cater  to  the  demand  for  the  permanent  decoration  of  buildings, 
and  is  easily  trained  OA’er  a  wall,  fence,  or  tree  trunk.  The 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  of  a  clear  yelloAv,  and  there  are  no  green 
leaves  they  develop  after  the  floAvers  are  faded.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  shrubs  to  bloom.  It  Avill  thrive  under  trees,  at 
the  north  side  6f  houses,  or  betAveen  houses  Avhere  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  Avill  perish,  or  in  open  sunlight.  The  leaves  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  glossy  green,  the  younger  shoots  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the 
older  ones.  The  stems  are  quite  dark,  almost  black.  Sometimes 
nurserymen  send  a.  variety  under  this  name  that  has  a  leaf  quite 
pointed,  Avith  a  light-coloured  stem.  It  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

George  C.  Watson,  a  Scotch-American. 

An  appreciative  memoir  of  the  above-named  appears  (Avith  a 
portrait)  in  a  recent  issue  of  an  American  trade  journal,  “  The 
American  Florist.”  Mr.  Watson  is  a  native  of  Deeside,  to  the 
lee  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  “  Where  Norval  fed  his  flocks,”  and 
near  by  Avdiere,  in  more  recent  times,  Victoria  built  her  Highland 
home,  Balmoral  Castle.  He  studied  Nature  and  other  things  in 
that  region  for  fifteen  years,  after  Avhich  he  Avent  to  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  seed  business.  Here  he 
remained  nine  years,  removing  thence  to  the  greatest  gardening 
centre  in  North  America,  the  city  of  Bo.ston.  Having  acquired 
some  of  the  Yankee  vim  and  polish,  he  Avas  deemed  the  right  man 
to  engineer  a  neAV  venture  in  the  Philadelphia  seed  trade,  and 
after  five  years  of  strenuous  life  in  that  connection  started  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  in  1893,  in  the  same  city.  Mr.  Watson  is  an 
enthusiast  in  his  business  and  all  things  pertaining  to  floricul¬ 
ture,  from  fore.st  trees  to  Mushrooms,  in  Avhich  latter  specialty 
he  is  an  expert.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  tbe  Florists’ 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  ahvays  taking  an  active  part  in  its  Avork. 
He  Avas  its  superintendent  for  the  S.A.F.  trade  exhibition  at 
Atlantic  City,  Avliich  he  managed  Avith  great  success,  and  he  has 
been  for  some  years  chairman  of  the  club’s  essay  committee,  in 
Avhich  position  iie  has  secured  many  fine  papers  and  essays.  Mr. 
Watson  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  in  appointing  him  a 
member  of  his  cabinet,  and  as  secretary'  of  the  S.  A.  F.  Paeonia 
cemmittee.  President  Burton  has  secured  a  man  Avho  Avill  put 
his  Avhole  soul  into  the  effort.  Mr.  Watson  Avields  a  facile  and 
trenchant  pen,  and  his  contributions  to  horticultural  literature 
are  enlivened  by  a  A'cin  of  refreshing  humour.  Like  John  West- 
cott,  he  believes  in  recreation,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  boAvler,  being 
ready  at  all  times  for  a  friendly  contest  on  the  alleys,  Avherc  ho 
is  able  to  hold  his  own  vrith  the  best  of  them. 
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Fruit  prospect?  were  hopeful  up  to  tlie  third  week  in  April, 
■when  the  wind  took  a  norther)!  course,  and  frost  varying  from 
5  deg  tO’Odeg  was  registered  successively  for  several  nights.  The 
effects  of  this  visitation  is  now  plainly  visible  in  the  damaged 
fruit  blossoms  and  foliage,  for  not  only  was  injury  inflicted  on 
delicate  flowers,  but  foliage  of  some  trees  as  well.  '  It  is  so  fatal 
because  it  catches  unprepared  so  many  differing  crops.  The  frost 
could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  time  when  greater  injury  could  be 
inflicted  on  the  fruit  crops,  for  the  reason  that  the  blossoms  are 
of  spontaneous  activity,  and  the  foliage  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  give  ample  shelter.  I  cannot  remember  a  season  when  the 
general  outlook  was  sO  bad  here.-^W.  S.,  Rood  Ashton. 


Those  Terrible  Frosts. 


The  destructive  frosts  experienced  generally  throughout 
Britain  during  the  past  week  must  have  caused  bitter.,  disap¬ 
pointment  to  hosts  of  fruit  growers  and  gardeners.  Heremn  the 
Midlands  the  damage  done  cannot  be  estimated  with  anything 
approaching  accuracy.  Plums  and  Pears  have  suffered  severely, 
and  although  the  former  appeared  to  have  set  well,  the  frosts 
have  destroyed  the  bulk  of  the  young  fruitS' — except  wdiere 
situated  on  the  under  side  of  branches,  or  where  protected  with 
more  than  usual  leafage.  In  many  instances  Pears  (where  the 
blossom  had  already  fallen)  appear  on  the  surface  tO’  be  but  little 
injured,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  when  the  ovary  is  cut 
open  the  centre  is  quite  black ;  at  least,  that  is  my  experience, 
and  I  have  examined  many  dozens  of  flowers  or  young  fruits.  I 
thought  at  one  time  that  there  was  much  cause  for  congratula¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  Apple  trees  -were  not  in  flower,  although  the 
buds  w’ere  showing  a  tinge  of  colour.  Close  examination  has,  how¬ 
ever,  convinced  me  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  damage  has 
been  done  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  blossoms  been 
fully  expanded,  for  in  pulling  to  pieces  numbers  of  flowers  I 
found  the  pistil  completely  destroyed.  The  only  instances  in 
which  the  trees  seem  quite  uninjured  are  when  the  blossoms  have 
as  yet  shown  no  trace  of  colour  (a  strong  argument  this  in  favour 
of  varieties  which  flower  late).  All  early  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berries  have  suffered  badly,  even  where  the  flower  trusses  have 
oiily  just  emerged  from  the  crowns  of  the  plants — and  no  petals 
are  therefore  visible ;  the  buds,  if  cut  open,  are  in  nearly  all 
instances  black  in  the  centre.  Bush  fruits  fortunately  seem  to 
have  e.scaped,  as,  so  far,  I  have  not  found  Gooseberries  injured 
in  the  least.  Currants  only  slightly.  Newly  planted  Ra.spberries 
show  no  signs  of  damage,  but  established  canes,  on  which  the 
growth  was  much  more  advanced,  are  “  nipped  ”  in  both  leaves 
and  flowers. 

Those  who  were  tempted  by  the  fine  weather  of  February  and 
early  March  to  prune  their  Roses  earlier  than  usual  have  now' 
plenty  of  shrivelled  shoots  to  mourn  over,  and  Avill  have  to  rely 
upon  weaker  buds  for  their  supply  of  flowers. — H.  D. 


The  Effect  of  9’  of  Frost. 


On  the  nights  of  the  llth,  15th,  and  16th  inst.  here  wo  have 
had  7deg,  8deg,  and  9deg  of  frost  Fah.,  after  an  unusual  spell  of 
moist,  mild  weather  during  February  and  March — the  thermo¬ 
meter,  strange  to  day,  during  those  two  months  hardly  ever 
reaching  32deg,  freezing  point.  I  should  like  to  have,  your 
opinion,  and  those  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may  have  closely 
watched  the  result  on  exisanding  or  expanded  fruit  tree  flow'ers, 
as  an  index  of  what  the  effect  may  be  on  the  coming  fruit  crop. 
There  is  no  occa.sion  to  discuss  w'hat  is  unfortunately  self-evident. 
Everything  any  way  tender,  from  early  Potatoes  just  peeping 
over  the  ground,  or  tolerably  advanced,  young  Cauliflowers,  stray 
Dahlias  left  in  the  garden,  the  hardier  Fuchsias  or  Hydrangeas, 
all  looked  crisped  or  burned  black.  What  is  not  so  plain  or 
evident  is  the  effect  on  fruit  tree  blossoms.  Apricots  against  a 
south  wall,  w’ith  me,  have  their  fruit  set,  and  some  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  though  they  had  a  coping  over  them, 
I  camiot  say  whether  they  may  not  yet  drop.  Outdoor  Peaches 
or  Nectarines  are  not  so  advanced,  but  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 


and  fructification  may  have  taken  place  ten  days  ago.  Ytill  the 
frost  affect  them  if  so  nailed  against  a  south  wall?  -day  Duke, 
Elton,  and  Bigarreau  Cherries  have  about  half  their  blossoms 
expanded.  Will  this  9deg  of  frost  destroy  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  thereby  the  crops?  I  have  one  Pear  tree  of  a  most  precocious 
nature,  that  blossoms  usually  in  February — the  name  I  am  not 
certain  of.  This  had  a  portion  of  a  crop  set  a  month  ago.  Will 
the  frost  cause  this  cmbi-yo  crop  to  drop  later  on?  The  general 
crop  of  Pears,  Jargonelle,  Alarie  Louise,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Bon 
Chretien,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Glou  Morceau,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  fruit  set ;  and  Beurre  d’Amanlis  are  simply  in  flower, 
with  others  not  yet  opened,  and  a.s  yet,  so  far  as  appearances  go, 
I  cannot  tell  what  the  result  may  be  so  far  as  the  fructifying 
organs  are  concerned.  Except  Irish  Peach  and  one  or  two  early 
varieties,  the  general  crop  of  Apple  blossoms  are  still  unfolded; 
may  I  calculate  that  for  that  reason  they  are  safe  ?  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  Plums,  both  on 
wails  and  in  the  open  garden,  have  their  blossoms  fallen  and 
fruit  set.  Will  the  frost  indicated  cause  the  embryo  fruit  to 
fall? — AV.  J.  MuuriiY,  Clonmel. 


- <«©♦► - 

Mil  nil  Sweet  Tea  Socieiy— Selection  cf  Judges. 


As  members  and  supporters  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society, 
we  wish  to  register  our  emphatic  protest  against  the  exclusion  of 
professional  men  as  judges  at  the  annual  show.  Mr.  AVright,  in 
Ids  communication  in  your  issue  of  April  16,  says  :  On  no  occa¬ 
sion  has  anjdhing  been  said  or  done  that  could  possibly  bo  con- 
stnied  into  an  imputation  against  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  trade.”  AVe  accept  his  assurance — the  only  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore  possible  is  that  the  reason  for  this  exclusion  is  that  the 
committee  has  some  doubt  as  to  the  capacifi/  of  tradesmen  to  act 
as  efficient  judges.  Given  “integrity”  and  “capacity,”  what 
more  is  required  in  a  judge?  If  professional  men  are  capable  of 
judging  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  National  Rose,  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  Dahlia?. Carnation,  and  Auricula.  Societies,  why  not 
at  that  of  the  Sweet  Pea?  The  fact  that  trade  members  of  the 
General  Conimittee  are  allowed  to  sit  with  amateur  members  in 
passing  judgment  on  the  novelties  of  the  year,  is  no  atonement 
or  compensation  for  their  exclusion  from  the  position  of  judge. 
As  members  and  supporters  of  the  society,  they  are  in  justice 
entitled  to  their  full  share  in  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  society,  and  whatever  may  be  the  private  views  or  motives 
of  the  executive  committee,  this  act  will  inevitably  be  considered 
by  ordinary  mortals  as  a  slight  on  professional  growers  of  Sweet 
Peas.  That  this  thing  has  been  done  by  the  society  in  a  previous 
year  is  no  sort  of  excuse  or  justification  for  its  repetition.  To 
us  it  appears  an  act  of  injustice,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
good  reason  for  its  continuance. — Issac  House  and  Son,  April  18. 


The  United  Horticultural  Provident  and  Ben  fit  Society. 


There  is  one  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  April  9  that  gave  me 
very  great  pleasure,  and  that  was  the  statement  that  the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  Society  had  reached  1,000  members.  Tlie 
wonder  is  it  has  not  done  so  sooner.  I  heartily  congratulate  the 
committee  and  officers.  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  benefits  to 
be  received  from  membership  has  not  taken  hold  of  our  fellow 
craftsmen,  young  or  old,  as  it  ought  to  do.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
true  co-operation  to  help  one  another  and,  after  all,  benefit  our¬ 
selves,  by  .saving  what  possibly  we  .should  not  otherwise  do.  I 
joined  the  club  some  years  ago.  After  I  had  been  a  Free  Forester 
for  twenty-five  years  I  find  I  am  much  better  off  than  if  I  had 
.still  been  a  “  P’orester,”  for  I  lost  all  I  had  paid  dn  under  the 
Free  Foresters’  segis ;  but  not  so.  with  the  United  P.  and  B. 
Society.  The  money  accumulates.  I  must  say,  however,  to  my 
mind  the  age  one  has  to  reach  (sixty  years)  before  they  can 
utilise  any  of  the  money  is  too  long;  but  I  believe  the  committee 
intend  making  some  alteration  to  the  rules,  and  I  trust  they  will 
boldly  make  them  up  to  date.  I  feel  sure  many  of  our  young 
friends  cannot  do  bettor  than  at  once  become  members  of  the 
same,  even  if  they  have  to  give  up  some  other  club — union  is 
strength ;  and  we  gardeners  can  certainly  combine  on  this 
question. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Editor,  that  there  would  have  been  some 
prospect  when  the  new  hall  of  the  R.H.S.  was  built,  of  there 
being  a  room  or  rooms  which  could  be  used  by  the  various  garden¬ 
ing  societies  for  their  meetings,  I  hope  it  may  be  so  even  now. 
Where  the  “United”  holds  its  present  meeting  is  very  difficult 
for  a  stranger  to  find.  I  hope  more  will  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  ;  I  felt  quite  lonely  as  a  country  gardener  at  the  last  annual 
gathering. — A.  J.  Brown,  F.R.H.,S.,  School  of  Handicrafts, 
Chertsey. 
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Societies, 


Apple,  Cellini  Pippin.  (>See  page  363.) 


Royal  Horticultural,  April  Iht. 

The  exhibition  of  the  National 
Prinuila  and  Auricula  Soc.'ety  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultui'al  on  this  occa- 
<<ion,  and  one  of  the  fine.st  .shows 
during  recent  years  was  presented. 

The  Orchids  were  few  in  nuinber, 
but  there  were  many  fine  groups  of 
Daffodils,  one  of  Tulips,  and  some  of 
forced  and  early  flowering  shrubs. 

Two  novelties  of  great  merit  deserve 
special  attention.  These  are  a  blue 
Lathyrus  (Everlasting  Pea)  and  a 
golden  yellow  Pieonia.  Roses  were 
also  .staged  in  excellent  conditicn, 
also  groups  of  stellate  Cinerarias, 
and,  altogether,  the  show  was  a  very 
varied  and  pleasing  one. 

The  attendance  was  again  far  too 
numerpus  for  personal  comfort,  and 
reporting  or  other  business  was 
accomplished  under  difficulties.  At 
the  afternoon  meeting  (Dr.  Masters 
in  the  chair),  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace 
gave  a  very  suggestive  and  highly 
intere.sting  lecture  on  “Horticui- 
tural  Education, ’’which  evoked  quite 
a  brisk  and  unusually  well-sustained 
discussion,  there  being  not  a  few  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  various  rival  gar¬ 
dening  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
audience.  We  regret  that  other 
duties  prevented  our  attending  at  the  lecture,  but  we  hope  to  see 
Mr.  Wallace’s  experienced  ideas  placed  in  print  in  the  Society’s 
journal. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Cultural  coniinendation.s  were  awarded  tp  R.  W.  Hudson, 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  for  a 
contribution  of  Pea  Edwin  Beckett,  and  to  Sutton  and  Sons,  of 
Reading,  for  Pea  Duke  of  Albany.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  for 
an  exhibit  of  Strawberry  Royal  Sovere'gn  was  accorded  to  Lady 
Hargreavevs  Brown,  of  Dorking. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Orchids  were  not  numerously  shown.  A  showy  group  of  Den- 
drobiiim  Wardianum  wasi  contributed  by  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  Gibson),  Danesfield,  Marlow,  the  plants 
being  exceedingly  well  flowered.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded. 

Mes.srs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  C.  intermedia  nivea,  C.  Regnelli  Schil- 
leriana,  Odontoglos.suin  -  Harryanum,  Cypripedium  Iona,  C. 
niveum,  Ac. 

Captain  C.  C.  Hurst,,  Burbage,  Hinckley,  sent  L.-c.  Hyeana 
magnifica  with  five  lovely  flowers.  Messrs."  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
staged  Lselia  Digbyana  purpurata  var.  Duke  of  Connaught,  a 
better  all-round  flower  than  the  Jving  Edward  VII.  variety,  but 
evidently  too  near  in  general  resemblance  to  be  certificated. 
Jeremiah  Cclman,  Esq.,  staged  Acineta  Humboldti  Colmani,  a 
handsome  brownish  chequered  drooping  inflorescence. 

W.  M.  Low,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Lisvey),  Willesbourne 
House,  Warwick,  staged  a  very  creditably  flowered  group  of  Den- 
drobium  nobile  nobilius,  and  Messrs.  Charlcsworth  and  Co.  had 
a  choice  lot  of  hybrids. 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  A.  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  staged  an 
exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  and  plants.  A  few  of  the  cliief  plants 
were  Lithospermum  canescens,  Dedecathcon  Hendersoni,  Ttdipa 
Greigi,  Iris  albo-fusca,  Arnebia  echioides  ;  also  a  pretty  and  in¬ 
teresting  di.splay  of  little-known  Primroses. 

The  Misses  Hopkins.  Mere,  Knutsford,  once  more  exhibited  a 
choice  display  of  hardy  Primroses,  and  some  good  examples  of  the 
old  gold-laced  Polyanthus  in  vaidety.  Noticeable,  also,  was  a  nice 
clump  of  Alice  Daisy.  Tlie  green  Primrose  was  also  noted  in  this 
collection. 

Me.s^^rs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbeid,  Southgate,  an’anged  a  pretty 
group  of  hardy  forced  shrubs,  which  included  standard  Azalea 
mollis.  Wisteria  sinensis  alba,  Lilac  Madame  Lemoine,  Ghent 
Azaleas  in  variety,  anel  a  fine  exhibit  of  Cytisus  Andreana.  The 
group  was  well  arranged  with  a  variety  of  foliage  plants. 

Mo'-'srs.  W.  Cutbnsh  and  Sons.  Highgate,  also  presented  a 
nice  display  of  flowering  shrubs,  in  which  there  were  excellent 
examples  of  Wistaria  sinensis.  Magnolia  Alexandrina,  Azalea 
mollis,  and  Carnations  in  variety.  From  Me.«.srs.  George  Jack- 
man  and  Son,  Woking,  came  a  natural  exhibit  of  reck  and  alpine 


plants  arranged  naturally.  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nur- 
•sery,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  staged  two  well-flowered  plants  of  Ros' 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  a  specimen  of  Paul  Transon ;  also  a  plant  of 
Peeonia  lutea,  carrying  a  nice  flower. 

A  beautiful  group  of  hardy  shrubs  in  flower  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  the  Avhole  being  taken  from  the 
open  air.  The  chief  forms  represented  being  Akebia  quinata 
(a  curious  climber),  Berberis  Darwini,  Spirsea  arguta  multiflora, 
Cerasus  sinensis  lutea,  and  a  variety  of  foliage  plants  Avere  also 
much  admired. 

Mes.srs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  charm¬ 
ing  bank  of  Cinerarias  of  the  stellate  type,  in  Avhich  Feltham 
Bouquet,  Feltham  Beauty,  and  Polyantha  Avere  Avell  represented. 

A  neAv  departure  AA-as  made  at  this  sea.son  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  Avho  arranged  a  nice  collection 
of  Zonal  Pelargonium.s  in  pots  tastefully  displayed  in  a  bed  of 
small  Ferns,  Avith  Hydrangeas  and  Spiraeas  in  relief.  The  best  of 
the  Zonal  Pelargonium.s  Avere  Lord  Northbourne,  Admii-ation, 
Decorator,  Lady  Ilchester.  Ada  Negri,  and  Hall  Caine. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  arranged  a  display  of 
stellate  C'inerarias.  The  plants  Avere  ma.sses  of  floAvers,  and  the 
firm  are  introducing  a  more  star-like  form  of  floret  Avhich  is 
certainly  distinct  and  most  promising.  The  C'actus  petalled 
A'arietics  are  being  developed,  and  the  Avhite  and  pale  blue 
coloured  sorts  Avere  numerous. 

Hardy  floAvers  Avere  a'so  staged  by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  in  natural  form.  The  bright^  blue  Gentiana  acaulis. 
Phlox  divaricata,  Saxifraga  Wallacei.  S.  Guildford  Seedling,  and 
Primrose  Mi.ss  Massey,  being  unusually  good. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co..  Colchester,  made  a  grand  exhibit 
of  Roses.  Tavo  pillars  of  Fortune’s  VelloAV  Avere  much  admired. 
Baskets  of  Perpetual  Crimson  Rambler,  Madame  N.  LeA-a.sseur, 
Avere  also  staged.  The  boxes  contained  excellent  blooms  of 
White  Maman  Cochet.  CroAvn  Prince.  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Muriel,  Mildred  Grant,  Marechal  Niel.  Maman  Cochet,  The 
Bride,  and  Mrs.  Paul  :  Lady  Batters:*  Avas  excellent  in  vases. 

Rock  and  Alpine  plants  Avere  staged  by  Messrs.  Peed  ami 
Son,  West  NorAAood.  The  exhibit  contained  a  good  collection  of 
Saxifrages,  Sempervivums,  Alpine  Auricidas,  Primroses,  and 
Pansies  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sen,  Dyke,  Bourne.  Lines,  staged  an 
interesting  collections  of  Anemones.  The  old  King  of  Scarlets, 
a  double  form,  Avas  splendid  in  oolour  and  form,  Queen  of  Roses, 
Gilberti  fulgens,  and  a  beautiful  strain  of  St.  Bridget  com¬ 
pleted  the  displav. 

Messrs.  Jas.  ('aider  and  Co..  High  Holborn,  arranged  a  large 
semicircular  group  of  stellate  Cimwarias,  tastefully  arrange'd 
Avith  Ferns.  'I'he  plants  Avere  beautifull.v  floAvered,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  AA  ide  range  of  colour. 

From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent, 
came  an  exhibit  cf  hardy  plants,  A\ith  a  fcAv  pots  of  Narcissi. 
The  chief  featnro  cf  the  exhibit  AAore  Primula  Sieboldi  Queen 
of  Whites,  P.  S.  alba  magnifica.  and  Trillium  grandiflorum. 
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A  grand  collection  of  Primula  Sieboldi  in  variety  came  from 
i\l  essrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham.  They  were  arranged  in 
strains  and  were  most  attractive.  The  chief  forms  were  Miss  M. 
Parnard,  a  heautifiil  rose;  Ware’s  White,  a  grand  form;  Harry 
Leigh,  pale  mauve;  Ruby,  a  ro.sy  red;  Mrs.  Geggie,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  Gem,  purple  rose  ;  Victor,  a  tine  flower,  deep  rosy  red, 
a  grand  variety,  and  alba  magnifica.  A  few  Moutan  Pceonics, 
Ereinuri,  and  Crinums  completed  the  display. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  again  staged  a  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  Roses,  staged  in  vases  on  long  stems  ;  also  a  few  boxes 
staged  in  the  orthodox  way.  In  the  vases  were  noted  grand 
examples  of  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Vlrich  Brunner, 
Margai’et  Dickson,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  La  France,  while  in 
the  boxes  the  chief  varieties  were  General  Jacqueminot,  S.  M. 
Rodocanachi,  Liberty,  Niphetos,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  and  Mrs. 
Ed.  Mawley. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  again  made  a  pileasing 
displav  of  Streptocarpus  in  great  variety,  arranged  with  a  few 
Ferns  and  edged  with  Isolepis  gracilis.  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Rich¬ 
mond  Nurseries.  Richmond,  iire.scnted  a  pretty  table  of  Acalypha 
Sanderiana  in  small  pots,  also  a  quantity  of  Caladium  erubesoens, 
and  C.  argyrites. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  Schizanthns  Wisetonensis  was  staged  by 
Mes.srs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park.  The  plants  were  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  contained  a  good  variety  of  colours. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  The  Shirley  Nurseries,  near  South¬ 
ampton,  also  contributed  a  display  of  hardy  flowers.,  A  few 
plants  of  Thalictrum  flavum  Illuminator  were  conspicuous,  as 
were  also  Phlox  amoena.  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  presented  a  display  of 
Tulips,  with  a  few  rock  plants,  Primroses  and  Polyanthus.  In 
the  Tulips  were  to  be  seen  elegans,  Ophir  d’Or,  Primrose  Queen. 
Prince  of  Austria,  and  Le  Matador. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  contributed  a  small 
display  of  Narcissi,  many  bearing  evidence  of  the  rveather 
experienced  during  the  past  fortnight.  A  few  of  the  best  were 
Gloria  Mundi,  Mrs.  C.  Bowly,  Cassandra,  Grandis,  Sequia,  Vivid, 
and  triandrus  calathinus. 

A  beautiful  fresh  and  bright  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  Hogg 
and  Robert.son,  Dublin.  Evidently  the  Emerald  Isle  had  not 
been  visited  by  the  severe  weather,  for  the  blooms  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  form.  This  firm  also  showed  a  nice  collection  of  Tulips, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a  good  bright 
collection  of  Daffodils,  arranged  in  Maidenhair  Ferns.  The  Glory 
of  Leiden,  Bicolor  A^ictoria,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Barri 
oonspicuus,  Rugilobus,  Emperor,  and  C.  H.  Backhouse,  were 
most  conspicuous. 

A  pretty  display  of  new  Daffodils  was  staged hy  Miss  Wilmott, 
Great  Warley,  Essex,  which  included  some  first  rate  new 
varieties,  most  of  them  being  described  under  the  heading  of 
Awards.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  of  Mhsbech,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  very  full  collection  of  the  best  varieties,  the  flowers 
being  large  and  handsome. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Asi'enda  ftiberosa  (T.  S.  Ware,  1902,  Ltd.). — A  dwarf  species  with 
gi’eyish  woollv  stems  and  pale  pink  flowers,  borne  in  terminal  clusters. 

A.M. 

Iris  smirius  fol.  var.  (Barr  and  Sons). — One  of  the  handsomest 
liardy  plants  for  garden  decoration.  The  straightly,  tapering, 
upright  leaves,  over  lin.  broad,  are  creamy  variegated.  The  foliage, 
indeed,  is  mainly  creamy.  A.M. 

Dendrobium  x  Venus  grandiflorum  (N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). —  The 
flowers  are  of  immense  size,  with  stout,  broad  segments.  The  lip  has 
a  dark  rich  crimson  blotch  in  the  throat,  with  a  white  zone  and 
purple  edge.  The  tips  of  the  petals  are  bright  purple.  F.C.C. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Dora  magnifica  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — The 
parentage  is  L.-C.  Hippolyte  var.  Phoebe  with  Catt.  Schroderte.  The 
colour  is  quite  new — a  warm  orange-red,  or  orange-salmon.  The 
fluted  lip  is  bright  cinnamon-orange  with  ci’imson  lines  in  the  throat. 
In  size  it  is  but  moderate,  and  is  close  built.  The  petals  are  broad. 
A.M. 

Lathyrus  p^ibescens  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.). — The  flowers  are 
deep  blue-lavender,  produced  after  the  fashion  of  L.  latifolius.  A 
grand  acquisition.  A.M. 

Pceonia  lutea  (E.  Potten). — Truly  a  yellow  Peeonia  ;  the  flowers  arc 
almost  as  rich  as  those  of  the  Marsh  Marigold.  It  has  a  double  row 
of  segments.  The  blossoms  are  three  inches  across,  and  have  orange 
stamens.  F.C.C.  From  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook. 

Rhododendrtn  Duchess  of  Portland  (Fisher  and  Sons,  Sheffield). — 
A  cross  between  R.  barbatum  and  Handsworth  Early  White.  The 
large  close-built  clusters  of  pure  white  fimbriated  flowers  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  variety  must  indeed  become  invaluable  for  many 
decorative  uses.  A.M. 

Pehviannia  nngnlatcL  (,J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ifimited). — The  plants 
shown  were  over  two  feet  high,  with  ujiright  stems.  The  flowers, 
which  are  purple-rose  fading  to  deep  rose,  and  like  a  large  Achimenes, 
are  Irorne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  Nettle-like  sessile  leaves.  The 
foliage,  when  fully  developed,  Icses  i^s  Nettle-like  ehai’acter,  and 


becomes  much  larger  and  irregularly  oval  in  shape,  the  edge  being 
jagged,  notched,  and  incised.  They  are^then  about  the  size  of  one’s 
hand  and  of  soft  texture.  A.M. 

Awards  of  Merit  to  the  following  : — 

Narcissics  Moonstone, — We  have  described  this  in  our  repoi*t  of  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Society's  Show  at  Birmingham  on  page  359. 

N.  Lilian. — Not  to  be  seen. 

N.  Resolute. — Deep  yellow  trumpet,  stout,  creamy  coloured  seg¬ 
ments. 

N.  Aclour. — A  handsome  variety,  like  Maximus  or  Henry  Irving. 
The  perianth  segments  are  wavy,  and  the  trumpet  is  very  handsome, 

N.  Rev.  Chas.  Digby. — Described  on  page  359. 

The  foregoing  were  all  from  Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H. 

N.  Cleopatra  (Barr  and  Sons). — The  trumpet  is  long,  very  smooth 
and  round,  and  deep  rich  yellow.  The  finely  spread  paler  yellow 
segments  are  broad  and  well  overlaid.  A  large  handsome  flower.  A.M 

N.  Mrs.  Geo.  Barr  (Barr  and  Sons).— An  exquisite  pale  chrome  white 
trumpet  flower.  A.M. 

N.  Branston  (A.  S.  Leslie-Melville,  Esq.). — Not  found.  A.M. 
From  Branston  Hall,  Lincoln. 

Medals. 

Floi?al  Committee. — Besides  numerous  votes  of  thanks,  the 
following  awards :  Silver-gilt  Flora.,  group  of  Roses,  to  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Canterbury.  Silver  Flora,  hardy  flowers,  Messrs.  G. 
Jackman  and  Son,  Woking;  Cineraria  stellata,  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading.  Silver  Banksian,  Alpine  plants,  Mr.  Upton,  Guild¬ 
ford;  Streptocarpus,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill; 
forced  shrubs,  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate;  flowering  plants, 
AV.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  ;  Roses,  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Col¬ 
chester;  Primulas,  Thos.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Feltham; 
Cinerarias,  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn ;  hardy  flowers,  Mr. 
Amos  Perrj',  AA^inchmore  Hill. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver  Flora  for  group  of  Orchids  to 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford.  Silver  Banksian  to  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Enfield;  AV.  M.  Low,  Esq.,  Warwick;  R.  W. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Marlow. 

Narcissus  Committee. — Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd.,  Wisbech;  R.  H.  Darlington,  Esq.,  Potter’s  Bar.  Silver 
Banksian  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden ;  Messrs. 
H"ogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin;  Messrs.  J.  A^eitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

National  Primula  and  Auricula  (Southern  Section). 

M^e  are  pleased  to  have  to  record  a  good  exhibition  and  a  large 
turn-out  of  admirers  and  specialists,  both  from  the  North,  the 
Midlands,  and  the  South.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Bookhain,  wa.s  for¬ 
ward,  so  were  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Ben  Siinonite,  Harm' 
Turner.  Richard  Dean,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Henwood,  the 
amiable  and  able  honorary  secretary. 

At  the  luncheon,  which  was  more  largely  attended  than  usual, 
and  included  a  number  of  younger  devotees,  Dr.  Masters  presided. 
The  loyal  toast  was  given,  and  also'  one  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
society.  The  chairman,  in  his  few  interesting  remarks,  said  that 
he  would  like  to  .see  more  hybridising  attempted  with  the  species 
of  Primroses.  Every  valley  in  the  great  Himalayan  range  had 
its  distinctive  species,  and  it  would  indeed  be  plea.sing  to  know 
that  some  of  these  could  be  crossed.  There  are  some  300  odd 
species.  Responding  to  the  toast  of  the  judges,  Mr.  James 
Douglas  said,  by  way  of  reply  to  Dr.  Masters’  remarks,  that  he 
thought  more  might  be  done  with  Chinese,  Alpine  and  Himalayan 
species  by  hybridisation,  but  from  what  he  himself  had  attempted 
he  found  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  plants  alive.  Many,  or 
most  of  them,  are  biennials,  and  they  are  apt  to  succumb,  or,  at 
all  events,  they  refused  to  seed.  Following  Mr.  Douglas  came 
another  member,  lyho  .said  that  he  was  sure  progress  had  been 
made  with  Auriculas  and  Primroses  during  the  pa.st  half  century, 
and  one  had  only  to  compare  Mr.  Charles  Turner’s  group  of  the 
old  varieties,  exhibited  that  day,  with  Mr.  Douglas’s  first 
prize  set,  to  make  sure  that  this  was  a  fact.  Mr.  Henwood  also 
spoke. 

The  Show. — In  the  premier  class  for  twelve  plants  dissimilar 
thei'e  were  six  entries,  the  first  prize  going  North  to  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  who  staged  Beeswing, 
Favourite,  F.  D.  Horner,  Memoir,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Amiable, 
Minnie  Horner,  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  Black  Pearl,  Orient,  and 
Dauntless,  all  in  fir.st-rate  condition.  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great 
Boohliain,  was  second,  his  best  varieties  being  Magpie,  Mrs. 
Potts,  Mrs.  Henwood,  and  Acme.  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  Cobham,  was 
a.  good  third,  and  Mr.  AV.  Bathgate  Cranfield,  Enfield,  was 
fourth. 

In  the  class  for  .six  Auriculas  dissimilar  there  were  no  less 
than  eight  competitors.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  leading  with  nice  even 
specimens  of  Mrs.  Potts,  Lancashire  Hero,  George  Lightbody, 
Richard  Headley,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  Gladiator.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Cheshunt,  was  a  good  second,  having  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
wood,  Richard  Headly.  and  AA^illiam  Brockbanli  (good).  Mr.  J. 
Sargent  again  came  a  good  third,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
fourth. 
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Class  3  ^vas  for  four  plants  dissimilar.  Here  there  were 
eight  competitors,  and  Mrs.  Purnell-Purnell,  Streatham  Hill, 
certainly  came  out  well  with  good  specimens  of  Heatherbell, 
Cleopatra,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Abraham  Barker.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hampton  followed  with  smaller  plants  and  flowers,  though  of 
excellent  quality ;  the  best  were  George  Lightbody  and  George 
Rudd.  Mr.  R.  Holding,  Birmingham,  was  third,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe  fourth. 

For  two  dissimilar  plants  there  were  seven  entrants,  the  first 
prize  going  to  the  North,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Castleton,  Man¬ 
chester,  secured  first  prize  with  nice  specimens  of  Mrs.  Potts  and 
Heatherbell.  Mr.  P.  Purnell  came  second  with  a  fine  specimen 
of  Heatherbell.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hampton  came  third,  and  Mr.  R. 
Holding  fourth. 

For  a  single  plant  of 
a  green  edged  variety 
there  were  ten  entries. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  first 
with  Mrs.  Henwood, 
the  same  exhibitor  was 
second  Avitli  the  same 
variety,  the  third  prize 
going  to  Mr.  F.  Welle.s- 
ley,  also  with  Mrs.  Hen- 
wood. 

For  a  single  grey 
edged  variety  there 
were  again  ten  entries, 

Mr.  F.  Wellesley  lead¬ 
ing  with  a  grand  plant 
of  Richard  Headley. 

The  same  exhibitor  se¬ 
cured  second  with  Geo. 

Lightbody,  while  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  was 
third  with  Penguin. 

The  white  edged 
varieties  wmre  repre¬ 
sented  by  eleven  exhi¬ 
bitors,  Mr.  W.  Smith 
leading  with  a  good 
specimen  of  Acme,  Mr. 

J.  Sargent  being  second 
with  Heatherbell,  and 
Mr.  R.  Holding  secured 
third  place  Avith  Acme. 

Selfs  Avere  repre¬ 
sented  by  eighteen  en¬ 
tries.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bent¬ 
ley  AA’as  placed  first  for 
a  neAV  seedling,  Elsie,  a 
fine  floAA'er.  The  Rca*. 

F.  D.  Horner  came 
second  Avith  Favourite, 

Mr.  R.  Holding  AA’as 
third  Avith  Cleopatra. 

The  collection  of 
fifty  plants  of  not  less 
than  tAventy  varieties 
lirought  out  four  ex¬ 
hibits,  all  of  high  stan¬ 
dard.  The  first  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Avho  staged 
the  folloAving  A'arieties ; 

Col.  Champneys,  Bel- 

smwki've,'^O^ympu^^^^  Heatherbell,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Durham 

Venus,  Buttercup,  and  Ve.sta  in  grand  condition.  Mr.  P.  Purnell 
was  placed  in  the  second  position  witli  good  plants  of  George 
Lightbody,  Heatherbell,  Ruby,  Acme,  Cliloe,  Black  Beauty  and 
R-chard  ‘Headly  ;  Avhile  Mr.  W.  Beale,  Hayes  Place  Gardens, 
Kent  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  creditable  display. 

For  six  grey  edged  Auriculas,  not  less  than  three  varieties, 
there  were  four  entries.  Here  Mr.  J.  Sargent  AA^as  awarded  the 
i\r-t  ulace  his  varieties  being  Lanca.shire  Hero,  Beauty,  Rachel, 
Marniion?  and  George  Lightbody.  Mr  W.  Beale  came  next 
with  William  Brockbank  and  G^eorge  Lightbody  for  his  best 
plants;  while  Mr.  R.  Steward,  Salisbury  Court  Gardens,  South¬ 
ampton,  AA’as  third.  i  x  i  +i 

In  the  novices’  class  for  four  plants  there  were  only  three 

entries,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  HandsAvorth,  aaus  first;  Mix  J. 
Steward,  Milton  Bridge,  was  second;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  iocock, 

BromlcA’,  third.  ,  •  ,  ,  i  x  x  i 

In  the  class  for  new  seedlings  there  were  eight  plants  staged, 

the  Rev  F  D  Horner  being  awarded  first  prize  for  a  seedling 
named  Beatrice,  the  same  exhibitor  being  second  with  a  good 

'  ^^The  dai's  fo^  Dvelve  Alpine  varieties  called  out  three  entrants, 
the  first  place  being  aAvarded  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley.  Castleton,  Man- 
Se-^rr,  rto  ltagch  Coronot,  Toby.  Bonny  Boll,  Mik.odo.  Miss 


Baker,  Estella,  J.  F.  Keiv,  Edith,  Bunthorne,  Coronation,  Blue 
Bell,  and  Attraction.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  made  a  good  second, 
staging  J.  F.  Kcav,  Ganymede,  Rosy  Morn,  Firefljq  and  John 
Gilbert.  Mr.  W.  Beale  Aias  a  creditable  third. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  AA-as  aAA-arded  first  prize  for  six  plants.  His 
Morn,  Thetis,  Firefly,  Urania,  Ganymede, 
Mr.  J.  Bennett-Poe  Avas  a  capital  second, 
Dean  Hole  and  Friendship,  Avhile  Mr.  R. 


A^arieties  Avere  Rosy 
and  Mrs.  Markham. 
Avith  good  plants  of 
Holding  Avas  third. 


The  Late  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  V.M.H.  {See  next  i  age.) 


The  class  for  four  A'arieties  Avas  keenly  contested,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe  Avinning  AA'ell  AA’ith  Dean  Hole,  Edith,  Urania,  and 
Bella  Ainsley.  The  second  position  Avas  aAA'arded  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  Avhose  best  plant  AA’as  Olga.  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAAn,  Hands- 
AA'orth,  Avas  third. 

For  a  single  speci¬ 
men  AA’ith  gold  centre 
there  was  a  strong 
competition,  but  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bennet-Poe  won 
first  honours  AA’ith  a 
nice  plant  of  Duke  of 
York.  Evelyn  Wil¬ 
liams,  staged  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Price,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hampton  Avas  third 
Avith  Evelyn  Phillips. 

The  competition  AA’as 
not  soi  strong  in  the 
class  for  AA’hite  or 
cream  centres.  Here 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  led 
AA’ith  Veronica  seed¬ 
ling  ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Beale,  Avitli  John  Gil¬ 
bert  ;  AA'hile  Mr.  R. 
StanAvard  Avas  thiixl 
AA’ith  Constantine. 

In  the  novices’  class 
for  six  plants  there  was 
a  good  competition,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Hands- 
wortli.  His  best  Avere 
Duke  of  York,  The 
Bride,  and  Evelyn.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Pocock  Avas 
second  Avitli  a  bright 
collection ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Stanward  Avas  third. 

For  a  single  plant 
AA’ith  a  gold  centre  Mr. 
A.  H.  Holding  was  first 
AA’ith  Mrs.  Danks.  This 
plant  alsoi  secured  the 
aAA’ard  of  Premier  Al¬ 
pine  Auricula.  The 
same  exhibitor  Avas 
second  with  Richard 
Dean. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas 
Avas  the  only  exhibitor 
of  tAA’elve  Fancy  Auri¬ 
culas,  the  A’arieties 
being  The  Friar,  Old 
Gold,  Quakeress,  Cows¬ 
lip,  Olivia,  Dido,  Rolt- 
sped,  Titania,  Doris,  Saxon,  EastAvick,  and  Comus.  There  Avere 
three  entries  in  the  class  for  six  Primulas,  distinct  species.  Mr. 
Beale  secured  first  honours  Avith  P.  Sieboldi,  Ruby  Queen, 
Japonica,  Verticillata,  Spring  Beauty,  Auricula,  and  Floribunda. 
Mr.  P.  Purnell  Avas  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  third. 

For  collections  of  species  or  A’arieties  of  Primulas  arranged 
in  boxes  or  baskets  there  Avere  tAAO  entries,  and  a  grand  effect 
Avas  produced,  Mr.  W.  Bieale  Avinning  first  Avith  a  beautiful  box, 
chiefly  species,  Avhile  Mr.  P.  Purnell  AAas  aAvarded  second,  both 
with  handsome  displays.  The  class  for  tAveh’e  distinct  Poly¬ 
anthus  in  pots  AA’as  contested  by  three  exhibitors,  Mr.  P.  D. 
Williams,  St.  Keverne,  CornAvall,  leading  Avith  a  grand  lot. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Stokes  and  Son,  TroAvbridge,  Avere  second  ;  and  i\Ir. 
R.  Dean  third,  with  smaller  but  more  choice  plants. 

The  gold-laced  Polyanthus  made  a  poor  display,  there  being 
but  three  entries  for  a  similar  number  of  plants.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley  Avas  first  Avith  Trilby,  Middleton,  Fav’ourite.  and 
George  IV.  Mr.  R.  Dean  AAas  second,  and  Messrs.  Stokes  and 
Son  thircl.  For  a  single  specimen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  first 
AA’ith  a  good  typical  plant  of  Mrs.  BroAvnhill. 

The  only  collection  of  Polyanthu.ses  and  Primroses  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Beale,  and  he  Avas  de.serv’edly  aAvarded  the  fir.st  prize. 
The  old  double  forms.  Rubra  plena.  Cloth  of  Gold,  Alba  fl. -plena, 
being  unique.  The  Polyanthuses  Avere  bright  and  large. 
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Chester  Paxton. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  a  two  days’  exhibition  of 
spring  flowers  was  opened  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  W  ednes¬ 
day.  This  annual  exhibition  has  now  gained  considerable  popu¬ 
larity.  and  in  a  few  years’  time  bids  fair  to  be  as  much  a  success 
as  the  autumn  exhibition.  The  president,  C’apt.  MacGillycuddy, 
performed  the  opening  ceremony,  and  although  of  a  non-com¬ 
petitive  character,  the  exhibits  generally  were  of  a  high-class 
order.  The  president’s  gardener,  i'fr.  E.  Stubbs,  The  Gardens, 
Bache  Hall,  made  the  largest  display;  his  collection  embraced 
a  great  variety  of  both  indoor  and  outdoor  plants,  all  arranged 
in  a  most  tasteful  manner.  Particularly  striking  were  some  fine 
specimens  of  Cineraria  stellata,  and  several  varieties  of 
Schizanthus.  His  well-grown  plants  of  Primula  obconica  were 
also  conspicuous,  as  were  the  Daffodils,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses, 
&c.  Dr.  Mules,  of  the  Old  Parsonage,  Gresford,  North  W’ales, 
staged  a  collection  of  hardy  plants  and  flowers,  which  was  quite 
unique  in  its  way,  and  included  several  rare  species  of  Primulas 
and  Aubrietias.  The  doctor’s  Daffodils,  of  which  he  has  a  very 
large  collection,  were  also  good,  as  also  were  his  hardy  double 
Primroses  and  Auriculas.  Miss  Humberton,  Newton  Hall,  per 
Mr.  Wakefield,  gardener,  made  an  effective  display  with  scarlet 
Rhododendrons,  Arum  Lilies,  hardy  Heaths.  Myosotis,  Auriculas, 
Wallflowers,  and  Gentiana  acaulis.  Mrs.  Townsend  Ince, 
Ghristleton  Hall,  per  Mr.  John  Weaver,  was  well  represented 
bv  a  beautifully  arranged  group,  which  included  some  well-grown 
Daffodils,  Violas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azaleas,  &o.  An  exhibit 
of  some  fifty  varieties  of  Daffodils,  staged  by  Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey, 
of  Aldersey  Hall,  per  Mr.  Chisholm,  came  in  for  a  great  amount 
of  admiration,  and  rightly  so,  because  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  a  finer  collection  of  these  had  never  been  seen  at  any  of 
the  Chester  shows.  Mr.  Edward  Dixon,  Littleton  Hall,  per  Mr. 
John  Dutton,  sent  some  fine  specimens  of  Fritillaria  lutea.  Wis¬ 
taria  sinensis.  Daffodils,  and  other  hardy  flowers.  Other 
exhibitors  included  Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost,  Mollington,  per  Mr. 
Gilbert,  whose  Cinerarias  were  particularly  well  grown;  Mr. 
J.  Garrett  Frost,  Boughton  Hall,  per  Mr.  Clack;  Mrs.  Pitcairn 
Campbell,  per  Mr.  Ryder;  Mrs.  Ambrose  Dixon,  Christleton,  per 
Mr.  D.  Hughes;  Mr.  R.  Fraser,  per  Mr.  Reeves,  whose  her¬ 
baceous  Calceolarias  were  particularly  good;  Mrs.  Warren 
Trevor,  Redlands;  Mrs.  Willis-Taylor,  Curzon  Park;  Mr.  John 
W^ynne,  Rowton  ;  and  Mrs.  Miln,  Milnholme.  The  local  nursery¬ 
men,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  McHattie  and  Co., 
were  also  well  represented  with  choice  collections  of  Daffodils, 
Tulips,  Ac.  The  exhibition  closed  on  Thursday  evening,  when 
a  large  (luantity  of  the  flowers  exhibited  were  sent  to  the  local 
hospital. 

Flower  Show  at  Manchester. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  show  held  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  Town  Hall  on  April  7  : — Silver  medal  to  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
son,  Brown,  and  Tait,  of  Manchester,  for  a  collection  of 
Daffodils:  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Man¬ 
chester,  for  Daffodils,  spring  flowering  shrubs,  and  Crimson 
Rambler  Roses;  silver  medal,  Messrs.  Robson,  Dublin,  for  Daffo¬ 
dils  and  Tulips;  gold  medal,  Messrs.  Reamsbqttom  and  Co., 
Geashill,  King’s  County,  for  display  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones; 
silver  medal,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
for  Daffodils;  award  of  merit,  Mr.  Brown,  Llandudno,  for  a 
collection  of  flowers;  ditto,  Misses  Hopkins,  Knutsford,  for  Auri¬ 
culas,  Pol.yanthuses,  Ac.  ;  gold  medal,  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Wilms- 
low,  for  Orchids. 

The  Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid  Society  made 
the  following  awards: — Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Liverpool, 
gold  medal;  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  gold  medal; 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Co.,  Clieltenham,  gold  medal;  The  Stone 
Orchid  Company,  Staffordshire,  gold  medal;  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
I'imperley,  silver  medal:  Mr.  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Bury,  silver  medal; 
Mr.  S.  Gratrix,  Whalley  Range,  .silver-gilt  medal ;  Mr.  J.  Lemann, 
Heaton  Mersey,  silver-gilt  medal  ;  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Vork,  .silver-gilt  medal ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Up.john,  Worsley  Hall,  bronze 
medal:  Mr.  S.  Allen,  Sale,  bronze  medal;  Mr.  John  Robson, 
Altrincham,  bronze  medal. 

Royal  Meteorological 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  In.stitution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street,  Westmin.ster,  Capt.  D.  Wilson-Barker,  pre¬ 
sident,  in  the  chair.  Air.  F.  J.  Brodie  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Prevalence  of  Gales  on  the  Coasts  of  the  British  Islands  during 
the  'I'hirty  Year's,  1871-1900,”  being  a  continuation  of  a  paper 
on  the  same  subject  which  he  communicated  to  the  .society  la.st 
year.  The  total  number  of  gales  dealt  with  during  this  period 
was  1,4.35,  the  yearly  average  being  48.5,  of  which  10.6  were 
sev'cre.  The  present  paper  deals  with  (1)  the  number  of  gales 
experienced  on  the  We.st,  North,  South,  and  Pla.st  coasts  respec¬ 
tively:  (‘2)  the  prevaleirce  of  gales  at  different  times  in  the  year; 
and  (3)  the  mean  direction  from  which  gales  blow  on  various  parts 
of  our  coasts. 

A  paper  on  “  The  Duration  of  Rainfall,”  by  Air.  J.  Baxeirdell, 


was  read  by  the  secretary.  In  this  paper  the  author  refers  to 
various  patterns  of  self-recording  rain-gauges,  and  points  out  the 
defects  inherent  to  them,  and  also  states  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  determine  from  them  the  rate  at  which  rain  falls,  especially 
in  very  small  quantities.  From  a  Halliwell’s  self-recording  rain- 
gauge,  which  had  been  in  operation  at  Southport  during  1902, 
the  total  duration  of  rainfall  for  the  year  was  640.1  hours.  The 
author  showed  that  the  hourly  duration  values  give  a  striking 
curve  of  diurnal  variation,  the  early  morning  maximum  being 
most  pronounced ;  the  afternoon  one  is  also  present,  but  is 
much  less  protracted,  and  of  far  less  amplitude  than  the  former. 
Alinima  occur  about  midday  and  in  the  evening.  The  author 
concluded  by  giving  an  account  of  Halliwell’s  float  pattern  self- 
recording  rain-gauge. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  A  F.  Barron,  V  M.H. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  after  a  long  illness,  of  Air. 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  V.M.H..  at  his  re.sidence,  13,  Sutton  Court 
Road,  Chiswick,  on  April  15,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
During  the  past  few  years  Air.  Barron’s  strength  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  leaving  him,  and  for  a  considerable  period  he  has  been 
almost  as  helple.ss  as  a  little  child.  In  our  issue  of  April  9  we 
notified  his  serious  illness  at  that  time,  and  this  was  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  long  debility  and  dissolution. 

Born  at  Banchory,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Air.  Barron  began  his  gar¬ 
dening  career  as  an  apprentice  under  his  father,  who  was  gar¬ 
dener  at  Craithie  Castle,  on  the  banks  of  thei  “  rushing  River 
Dee.”  In  1853  the  young'man  migrated  southward  to  Orton  Hall, 
near  Peterborough,  the  residence  of  the  Alarquis  of  Huntley, 
which  at  that  ijeriod  was  celebrated  for  its  Pinetum,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  (1854)  made  his  appearance  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel  Ca.stle,  Sus.sex,  a  beautiful  and  quiet 
abode  facing  the'  southern  sun,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Solent 
and  English  Channel.  Forcing  was  practised  to  perfection  at 
Arundel  by  Air.  George  AIcEwan,  the  head  gardener,  and  the 
young  journeyman  gardener  enlarged  his  eximrience  in  this  most 
imijortant  branch  of  his  calling. 

But,  ever  anxious  to  study  fresh  scenes  and  other  methods  of 
practical  gardening,  we  soon  find  Mr.  Barron  removed  to  Suffolk, 
to  work  under  that  very  skilful  and  talented  floriculturist  and 
general  gardener.  Air.  Donald  Beaton,  who  then  superintended 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  Shrubland  Park.  Mr.  Donald  Beaton’s 
name  is  well-established  in  the  minds  of  Journal  readers  from  his 
long  connection  with  the  staff  of  the  “  Cottage  Gardener.”  Mr. 
Barron  had  now  become  acquainted  with  fruit  culture,  “  forcing,” 
Coniferte  and  shrubs,  and  floriculture  by  his  successive  appoint¬ 
ments.  And  during  Mr.  Barron’s  sojourn  in  East  Anglia  at  Shrub- 
land,  Mr.  AIcEwan,  whom  he  had  been  lately  assistant  to  at 
Arundel,  became  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden  at  Chiswick,  and  immediately  we  find  that  his 
old  pupil  has  joined  him  in  those  famous  gardens,  now,  alas! 
about  tO'  be  surrendered. 

Following  Air.  AIcEwan  as  superintendent  came  Air.  Geoi’ge 
Eyles,  who  had  directed  the  Society’s  gardens  in  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  ;  but  SO'  early  as  1864  Air.  Barron  succeeded  him  in  his  pO'St 
at  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  continued  there  right  up  tO'  1896, 
when  his  failing  power  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  work  to 
w  hich  he  was  so  devotedly  attached.  Air.  Barron  was  fortunate 
to  coufit  the  late  Dr.  Lindlej'  and  Air.  Robert  Thompson  as  his 
friends.  Dr.  Bindley  was  one  of  the  foremost  botanists  of  his 
day,  and  was  editor  of  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  while  in 
Robert  Thomp.son,  author  of  the  unequalled  and  invaluable 
“  Gardener.s’  Assistant,”  the  new  chief  of  the  gardens  had  a  coun¬ 
sellor  wdiose  po'inological  know  ledge  was  unsurpa.ssed  by  any  con¬ 
temporary. 

Mr.  Archibald  F.  Barron  has  won  for  himself  a  high  name  in 
the  domain  of  horticulture.  By  his  absolute  honesty,  his  im¬ 
partiality,  his  excellent  general  chai'acter,  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
comrades  in  all  circumstances,  his  memory  lives  distinguished. 
Besides  numerous  articles  in  the  gardening  Press,  always  conc;.se 
and  very  practical,  his  principal  wmrks  have  been  the  reports 
wdiich  he  prepared  in  1883  for  the  Apple  Congress  ;  in  1885,  for  the 
Pear  Congress;  and  for  the  Pear  and  Apple  Congress  of  1888. 
His  most  important  w'ork,  without  any  doubt,  of  course  is  the 
book,  “Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  the  fourth  edition  of  which  we 
still  find  greatly  in  demand. 

Besides  his  S'Ccretarial  duties  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee,  Air.  Barron  filled  the  post  of  honorary  .secretary  to 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  and  his  only  interest  in  it 
was  that  he  thus  assisted  the  poor  w’ee  bairnies  who  were  father¬ 
less  and  motherless,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  activity 
and  solicitations  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  entire  succe.ss 
of  this  beneficent  enterprise. 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  and  though  a  little  .storm  was 
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raised  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barron  from  Chiswick  in  1896, 
there  was  a  happy  ending  when,  at  a  great  meeting  of  his  life-long 
friends  and  acquaintances,  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters  (who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Lindley  on  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”),  as  chairman 
of  the  Barron  Testimonial  Committee,  on  April  21,  1890,  handed 
our  late,  dearly-respected  friend  a  cheque  for  £500  “  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  services  to  horticulture  and  his  integrity  over  a  long 
series  of  years.”  The  hon.  treasurer  of  the  committee  tvas  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  while  the  hon.  secretaries  were  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
present  chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  Mr.  Brian 
A'ynne,  who  is  the  much  respected  secretary  of  the  Boyal  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund.  The  presentation  was  made  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Hotel  Windsor,  at  Westminster.  But  Mr.  Barron  had 
been  formally  honoured  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  a  few 
years  before,  when  the  president,  at  a  Temple  show,  publicly 
handed  him  the  first  large  silver  Veitch  Memorial  medal  ever 
offered  to  any  individual  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  in 
horticulture.  And,  again,  on  the  institution  of  the  Victorian 
Medal  of  Honour  in  1897,  the  late  superintendent  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  receive  this  highest  professional  honour  a  British  gar¬ 
dener  can  possess. 

Though  not  a  very  old  man,  Mr.  Barron  had  worked  hard  and 
con.stantly,  and,  as  we  have  said  in  the  opening  lines  of  this  brief 
and  insufficient  memoir,  he  had  at  la.st  become  exceedingly  frail, 
indeed,  to  helplessne.ss ;  and  though  we  deeply  mourn  the  los.s  of 
a  dear  friend  and  irreproachable  gardener,  yet  do'  we  console  the 
feelings  of  grief  with  the  knowleclge  that  his  good  life’s  work  was 
done,  and  that  now  he  rests. 

His  assistance  to  Dr.  Robert  Hogg  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  “  Fruit  Manual  ”  was  fully  appreciated,  we 
believe,  by  the  late  conductor  of  this  paper,  to  whom  he  was  a 
well-tried  friend  over  many  years,  and  which  friendship  was  as 
warmly  reciprocated.  Our  engraving  of  Mr.  Barron’s  portrait 
was  made  fully  ten  years  ago,  but  he  happily  changed  little  in 
external  appearance.  To  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  our  acknowledg¬ 
ments  are  due  for  having  courteously  furnished  us  with  Pynaert’s 
French  translation  of  Mr.  Barron’s  book  on  the  Vine,  and  which 
contains  a  brief  biography  of  the  author.  Mr.  Wynne,  and  many 
of  the  late  gentleman’s  friends,  were  absent  at  the  Ghent  Quin¬ 
quennial  Show,  when  the  funeral  took  place.  On  hearing  of  his 
death  they  at  once  despatched  a  message  of  condolence  to  Mrs. 
Barron  at  Chiswick,  and  deeply  regretted  their  inability  to  pay 
their  last  respects  on  Saturday. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon 
in  the  Chiswick  Parish  Churchyard.  Amongst  those  present  were 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Messrs.  H.'B.  May,  S.  T.  Wright,  E.  T.  Cook, 
G.  Wythes,  W.  P.  Thomson,  A.  Dean,  T.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Cox 
(for  Sutton  and  Sons),  J.  Fraser,  T.  W.  Turner,  H.  Turner,  and 
J.  Harrison  Dick.  Wreaths  were  sent,  among  others,  from  H.  J. 
Veitch,  E.sq.,  Sutton  and  Sons,  E.  T.  Cook.  W.  Marshall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Thomson,  and  from  Messrs.  S.  T.  Wright,  Thos. 
Humphreys,  and  Turner,  who  contributed  a  beautiful  wreath  on 
behalf  of  the  Chi«wick .Garden. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain.* 

An  Insight  to  Bothydom. 

Having  read  the  letter  by  “  Gradus  ”  in  the  “  Young  Gar- 
dener.s’  Domain,”  I  would  like  to  know  what  reasons  he  has  for 
saying  that  the  average  bothy  hand  does  his  best  to  drag  the 
young  beginner  on  the  downward  path ;  or,  in  other  words,  does 
his  best  to  lead  him  astray.  As  for  myself,  I  have  spent  several 
years  in  bothies,  and  have  associated  with  a  good  many  of  what 
may  be  termed  average  bothy  hands  ;  but  I  have  found  them  on 
the  whole  a  .sociable  and  intelligent  lot,  anxious  to  get  on  in  the 
profession.  I  do  not  say  but  what  there  are  a  few  black  sheep 
among  young  gardeners,  the  same  as  there  is  amongst  those  who 
follow  other  profe-ssions.  But  I  do  say  this  :  that  the  average 
bothy  hand  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  fellow  who  would  lead  his 
younger  brethren  a.stray  as  “  Gradus  ”  would  have  us  believe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  young  gardener  is  just  the  one  to  do 
another  a  good  turn  if  possible.  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  (“  Gra¬ 
dus  ”)  has  run  across  one  or  two  bad  ones,  and  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  all  are  alike.  ‘‘Gradus”  also  describes  bothydom 
as  a  black  spot  of  gardening  which  sooner  or  later  mirst  be  re¬ 
moved.  Perhaps  he  will  state  why,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I 
believe  a  good  many  more  share  my  opinion,  that  bothies  arc 
almost  indispensable  to  the  journeymen  who  take  duty.  If 
bothies  were  done  away  with,  I  presume  we  should  have  to  go  in 
lodgings,  which  very  likely  would  be  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
gardens.  What  a  lively  trudge  we  should  have  then  after  a  day’s 
Avork  to  do  up  the  fires  and  go  our  rounds  about  every  two  hours ! 
To  say  nothing  of  disturbing  the  landlady  by  coming  in  late 
at  night,  or  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  Avhen  a  sharp  frost 
is  on.  Let  me  remind  “  Gradus  ”  that  bothies  are  a  boon  to 
journeymen,  and  not  a  drawback  to  them,  as  he  (“  Gradus  ”) 
thinks  they  are. — H.  P. 

*  The  editor  invites  young  gardeners  who  are  readeis  to  contribute  to  the 
Domain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  public.ation  of  their 
1  Jttera. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

MELONS  :  E.VRLY  PLANTS.^  When  the  fruit  commenc.'.s 
ripening,  as  it  is  the  plants  raised  at  the  new  year  and  grown 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  of  a  tvell-heated  bed 
and  house,  the  supply  of  tvater  should  be  lessened  at  the  roots, 
but  not  so  as  to  di.stiirb  the  plants,  for  if  the  foliage  has  been 
kept  clean  and  the  roots  are  in  good  condition,  a  second  crop 
may  be  had.  Withhold  atmospheric  moisture,  and  provide  a 
circulation  of  Avarm  air,  increasing  the  temperature  to  70deg  or 
75deg  artificially,  and  80deg  to  90deg  Avith  sun  heat.  If  any 
fruits  .shoAv  a  tendency  to  crack,  cut  the  shoots  about  half  Avay 
through  Avith  a  sharp  knife  a  feAv  inches  beloAv  the  fruit,  diminish¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  Avater  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
leaving  a  little  extra  A'entilation  constantly  to  prevent  moisture 
condensing  on  the  fruit. 

SFCC’ESSION  PLANTS. — When  the  plants  are  coming  into 
fioAver,  keep  tiie  atmosphere  rather  drier  and  Avarmer,  ventilating 
early,  and  lea\dng  a  little  constantly  to  prevent  the  blossoms 
becoming  too  damp.  Fertilise  the  fioAvers  Avhen  fully  expanded, 
stopping  the  shoots  at  the  same  time  one  or  tAvo  joints  beyond 
the  fruit.  Earth  the  plant.s  Avith  rather  .strong  and  rich  loam 
after  the  fruits  begin  .swelling,  ramming  it  firmly.  Plant.s  SAvell- 
in^  their  fruits  may  be  .syringed  in  hot  Aveather  about  3p.m., 
damping  the  floor  several  times  a  day,  and  occasionally  in  the 
evening  Avitli  Aveak  liquid  manure.  Shade  only  to  preA^ent  flag¬ 
ging,  ventilate  freely  in  faAmurable  Aveather,  commencing  from 
75deg  to  80deg,  increasing  during  the  day  as  uAay  be  necessary, 
maintaining  a  day  temperature  of  80deg  tO'  85deg  or  90deg  Avith 
sun  heat,  closing  betAveen  80deg  and  85deg,  and  if  an  advance 
is  made  after  closing  to  90deg  or  95deg  or  even  lOOdeg,  it  Avill 
materially  assist  the  fruit  .SAvelling;  but  it  must  be  accompanied 
bj"  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. — Train  cut  the  groAvths,  still  main¬ 
taining  a  good  bottom  heat  by  linings,  and  employing  night 
coverings  over  the  lights.  Earth  up  the  roots  as  they  protrude 
themselves  through  the  sides  of  the  mounds.  Do  not  alloAv  young 
plants  to  become  root-boAind  before  placing  them  in  large  pots 
or  placing  them  out,  as  they  rarely  make  free  groAvth  afterAvards. 
Any  plants  that  are  likely  to  get  into  that  state  should  be 
shifted  into  pots  a  size  or  tAvo  larger  than  those  they  are  in  at 
present,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  steady  progressive  groAvth.  Soav 
seeds  for  raising  plants  for  pits  and  frauAes  as  they  beconie  cleared 
of  bedding  plants,  potting  the  young  plants  as  required,  and 
.stopping  at  the'  second  rough  leaf. 

CHERRY  HOI*SE. — Where  the  trees  Avere  started  at  the 
neAv  year  and  have  been  brought  foinvard  steadily,  the  fruit  Avill 
have  .stoned  and  commenced  colouring,  and  be  SAvelling  rapidly 
for  ripening.  The  teuAperature  may  iaoav  be  raised,  but  it  must 
not  exceed  65deg  by  artificial  means,  aiAd  55deg  to  GOdeg  at 
night,  Avith  a  little  ventilation,  increasing  it  at  70deg.  Subject 
to  the  leaving  of  a  little  air  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
clo.se  at  70deg ;  but  the  temperature'  Auust  not  be  alloAved  to 
exceed  that  degree  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  AvithoAAt  full  venti- 
latioiA.  From  the  coiAAenceinent  of  colouring,  uiAtil  the  trees 
are  cleared  of  their  fruits,  .syringing  Auu.st  cea.se,  or  the  fruits 
Avill  crack,  but  huiAAidity  should  be  uAaiiAtained  in  the  house  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  border  moisteiAed  as  it  becomes  dry.  or  if 
the  trc;e.s  are  in  pots,  which  is  a  very  desirable  method  of  groAv- 
ing  this  very  acceptable  fruit,  daAuping  the  fioor  tAvo  or  thi-ee 
times  a  day,  avoiding.  hoAvever.  a  stagnant  atmosphere. 
Apliides,  Avhich  are  apt  to  .settle  on  the  points  of  the  young  shoots, 
must  be  kept  UAAder  by  vaporisation  Avith  lAicotine,  or  fuiAAiga- 
tion  Avith  good  tobacco  paper  or  rag,  as  it  does  not  answer  to 
apply  an  insecticide  in  liquid  or  poAvder  form  after  the  fruit  coiaa- 
niences  ripening.  The  border  must  not  lack  moisture,  and  trees 
in  pots  must  be  properly  attended  to  as  required  in  Avatering. 
Place  some  netting  over  the  veAAtilators  to  prevent  birds  attack¬ 
ing  the  (I’hei-rics.  Stop  the  extending  growths  of  trees  in  pots  at 
the  fifth  leaf.  aiAd  laterals  to  one  joiiAt  as  lAAade.  Trellis-trained 
trees  should  liave  the  shoots  tied  on  as  they  lengthen,  and  those 
not  required  for  training  on  lAiay  be  stripped  at  about  the  fifth 

^^FIGS:  EARLIEST  FORCED  TREES  IN  POTS.-  The  fruits 

of  the  very  early  small  varieties.  Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s,  are 
ripe,  the  trees  having  beeiA  started  eai’ly  in  December,  and  the 
large  pointed  White  jMarseilles  and  BroAA  ii  lurkey  are  AAcaily  so, 
heiAce  tlie  supply  of  Avater  at  the  roots  Auust  be  diiuinislied.  dis- 
continuiiAg  syringiiAg.  aiAd  affording  a  free  circAihition  of  AAarm 
all’,  leaving  a  little  top  v’cntilation  at  night.  Although  Aiatering 
is  advised'^to  be  le.ssened  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the. 
soil  must  be  kept  moi.st,  and  a  moderate  moisture  in  the  atiiio- 
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spiiere  secured  by  an  occasional  damping ;  but  this  mill  only  be 
nece.ssary  in  very  bright  weather.  As  soon  as  tlie  first  crop  is 
gathered,  syringe  the  trees  daily,  renewing  the  toi>-dressin,  and 
watering  at  the  roots  with  weak  licjuid  manure.  If  the  second 
crop  be  very  abundant  the  fruits  must  be  thinned,  removing 
tliose  at  tire  points  of  the  shoots,  so  as  not  to  overtax  tlie  trees 
for  earlv  forcing  next  season. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OIT  TREES.— The  fruit  is 
advancing  rapidly  towards  the  ripening  stage,  and  juust  have 
sufficient  nourishment.  If  necessary,  give  the  trees  a  thorough 
supply  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  ioz  to  loz  per  gallon  of  water 
of  phosphate  of  potasli  being  excellent,  ajid  to  conserve  the 
moisture  and  to  encourage  surface  roots,  mulch  the  border  with  a 
little  partially  decayed  and  raked  lumpj  manure.  Do  not  cease 
syringing  until  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  avoiding  then  a 
suijcrfiuity  of  moisture  about  the  house,  having  a  little  ventila¬ 
tion  at  the  top  constantly,  and  a  free  ccirulation  under  favourable 
external  conditions  until  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Do  not  gather 
the  fruit  until  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  unless  it  has  to  be  packed. — 
St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

PEAS. — Peas  will  grow  quickly  after  the  cold  spell,  and  all 
rows  needing  support  ought  to  have  the  sticks  inserted  so  that 
the  haulm  does  not  lie  over,  and  thus  become  injured.  Continue 
some  protection  over  all  rows  just  emerging  through  the  ground 
until  they  are  safe.  A  liberal  sowing  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  Marrowfat  section  should  be  made.  Provide  ground 
generously  prepared,  sowing  in  trenches  a  little  below  the 
general  level  of  the  ground,  so  that  copious  supplies  of  water 
niay  be  afforded  during  the  prevalence  of  continued  dry  weather 
in  summer,  also  helpful  soakings  of  liquid  manure. 

SPINACH. — Thinnings  of  .summer"  Spinach  which  may  be 
made  will  provide  a  few  di.shes,  but  if  not  used  it  is  beneficial 
to  give  the  plants  more  room,  for  Sf)inach  is  best  appreciated 
when  the  leaves  are  large  and  .succulent.  A  good  sowing  of 
Spinach  Beet  may  be  made,  as  this  variety  comes  in  useful  when 
the  quicker  growing  varieties  of  Spinach  cannot  be  procured. 

lettuce. — Lettuce  sown  now  will  germinate  quicklv,  hence 
sow  rather  more  thinly  than  hitherto.  Superb  White  Cos  and 
Commodore  Nutt  Cabbage  Lettuce  are  good  varieties.  Continue 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  from  early  sown  beds.  The  strongest 
of  the  plants  may  be  planted  out  whore  the  ground  is  rich  and 
moist. 

SOWING  ^  EGEIABLE  MARROW^S. — For  obtaining  plants 
for  the  main  crop  the  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  the 
seed.  Three-inch  pots  ought  to  be  half  filled  with  good  loam, 
into  which  drop  one  seed  in  each  pot.  Cover  half  an  inch.  If 
the  soil  is  properly  moist  no  water  need  be  given  until  the  seed 
germinates.  Greenhouse  treatment  will  .suffice.  Place  near  the 
glass  to  encourage  a  short,  stocky  growth,  and  gradually  harden 
to  frame  treatment.  In  a  month  from  sowing  the  plants  may 
be  inserted  in  their  permanent  positions. 

POTATO  PLANTING. — Potatoes  .should  be  planted  on 
every  favourable  opportunity,  taking  particular  care  in  insert¬ 
ing  those  tubers  which  are  well  furnished  with  sprouts,  especially 
should  they  be  of  a  more  slender  character  than  is  desirable. 
When  short,  hardened,  and  purple  coloured,  indicative  of 
strength,  the  sprouts  are  not  so  readily  injured.  In  planting, 
draw  the  drills  when  the  ground  is  perfeclly  friable  and  dry. 
Break  down  any  lumpy  portions,  and  after  the'  tubers  are  iir 
cover  lightly  with  the  pulverised  material.  Give  Potatoes  the 
advantage  of  open  positions,  and  observ'e  the  di.stanoes  between 
the  rows  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  varieties ;  wider  distances 
for  strong  growers  or  where  good  crops  of  the  best  shaped  tubers 
are  required  for  exhibition. 

PICKLING  ONIONS.; — In  growing  Onions  for  this  purpose 
the  seed  may  be  sown  thickly  on  poor  ground,  and  no  thinning 
resorted  to.  Small  growing  varieties  such  as  Paris  Silver-skin 
may  be  grown. 

BEET. — The  main  sowing  of  Beet  should  be  made.  Select 
a  piece  of  ground  which  has  undergone  the  usual  liberal  pre¬ 
paration  as  regards  digging,  but  has  not  been  freely  manured, 
at  least  not  near  the  surface.  Form  drills  a  foot  apart  for  the 
medium  growing  varieties,  giving  loin  to  the  larger  sorts.  Drop 
the  seeds  at  equal  short  intervals,  and  on  germination  thin  out 
to  the  desired  di.stances  be,st  suited  to  the  development  of  the 
plants. 

FRENCH  BEANS. — One  or  two'  early  rows  of  French  Beans 
may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  risk  the  main 
cron  until  next  month,  especially  in  cold  wet  districts  and  heav^j' 
soil. 

SALSAFY.— This  delicious  root  is  often  neglected,  but  being 
so  useful  for  winter  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Provide  deeply 
trenched  ground,  manuring  the  bottom  spit  of  soil  freely,  but 
n,qt  the  top,  as  it  is  important  that  the  roots  grow  downwards 
without  forking.  As  it  pays  to  grow  in  good  soil  form  the  drills 
loin  apart. 

CHICORY’'.— -For  the  provision  of  winter  salads,  Chicory  is 
useful.  To  provide  roots  for  blanching,  seed  should  be  sown  now 
in  drills  12in  apart,  on  the  deepest  dug  ground.  Thin  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  9in  apart. 


TOMATOES. — Seedling  plants  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  long 
croAvded  together  in  seed  pans,  pots,  or  boxes,  but  .‘should  early 
be  transferred  to  small  pots,  singly  burying  the  stems  to  th;> 
seed  leaves,  and  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass.  The  plants 
which  have  been  transplanted  early,  and  have  formed  tufts  of 
roots,  are  norv  ready  for  a  further  shift  into  larger  pots.  Usually 
two  shifts  are  sufficient  before  the  final  potting  or  planting.  The 
compost  best  adapted  for  the  plants  in  the  early  stages  consist> 
of  a  sandy,  loamy  character,  avoiding  large  quantities  of  leaf 
soil  and  manure,  which  are  more  likely  to  cause  leafy  groAvth 
of  a  .succulent  character  instead  of  .short-jointed  stems.  If  the 
pots  can  stand  on  a  moist  base  the  soil  will  not  dry  out  so 
quickly,  but  on  hot  sunny  days  considerable  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  watering,  especially  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots.  Accord¬ 
ingly  as  Sin  or  4in  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  time  has  arrived 
for  transferring  the  plants  to  their  fruiting  quarters,  Avhether 
these  are  large  pots,  boxes,  or  borders,  or  stages  under  glass. 

PLANTING  TOMATOES. — In  suitable  positions  or  borders 
in  a  slightly  heated  house  strong  plants  of  Tomatoes  may  norv  be 
largely  x)lanted.  Narrow  and  shallow  borders  may  be  formed 
for  them  on  stages,  provided  an  outlet  can  be  found  for  super¬ 
fluous  Avater.  The  depth  of  the  border  need  not  be  more  than 
Gin,  and  about  loin  Avide.  In  this  place  the  plants  a  foot  apart, 
not  giving  more  soil  than  is  absolutely  necessary  at  first  to  give 
them  a  good  start.  DAvarf.  stocky  plants  will  soon  make  head- 
AA’ay.  Plant  them  as  near  the  base  of  the  roof  as  possible,  and 
train  each  on  a  single  Avire  under  the  roof  about  a  foot  from  the 
glass. 

Tomatoes  Avill  succeed  equally  Avell  in  pots,  the  best  size 
for  fruiting  them  in  being  llin  pots.  Crock  them  carefully,  but 
not  heaA’ily,  and  provide  good  compost.  A  mixture  of  decayed 
turf  four  parts,  old  manure  one  part,  half  a  part  of  Avood  a,shes 
and  sand,  AA'ith  a  good  dash  of  bonemeal,  answers  admirably.  It 
should  be  Aveli  mixed.  Some  of  the  rougher  parts  Avill  seiwe  to 
cover  the  crocks.  This  compost  is  suitable  for  borders  as  AA'ell  as 
pots  and  boxes.  It  must  be  moist,  so  also  should  the  ball  o"f 
I’oots  and  soil  be  Avhen  planting.  Work  the  material  firmly 
round.  When  placing  in  pots  sink  the  plants  Ioav  down  in  order 
to  avoid  using  a  great  bulk  of  soil.  Fresh  rooting  material  can 
easily  be  added  Avhen  necessary  afterAvards.  With  correct  con¬ 
ditions  as  regards  moisture  it  Avill  not  be  necessary  to  Avater 
heavily  for  some  time,  but  much  Avill  depend  upon  the  Aveather. 
Rub  out  the  side  shoots  as  they  shoAv  in  all  plants.  This  Avill 
be  continuous. — East  Kent. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswict. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis- 
Avick,  height  aboA^e  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

o 

1903. 

April. 

il 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

.5 

*5 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

u  • 

S  00 

••3  ^  00 

5  d  eS 

6  ort 

O  P* 

u 

a 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

49 

03 

0) 

to 

a 

43 

03 

o 

& 

o 

iJ 

Jag 

(U  o 

B 

Sunday  ...12 

N.W. 

deg. 

44-5 

deg. 

42-2 

deg. 

50-1 

deg. 
36  9 

Ins. 

deg. 

47-2 

deg. 

47-6 

deg. 

47-6 

deg. 

25T 

Monday  ...13 

w. 

40-1 

37-2 

47-4 

33-2 

— 

45-9 

47-5 

47  6 

239 

Tuesday  ...14 

N.W. 

41-7 

36-2 

48-3 

30-8 

0-06 

44-7 

47-0 

47-7 

18-3 

Wed’sday  15 

N.W. 

40-7 

36-7 

47'6 

38  9 

— 

44  9 

46-8 

47-5 

270 

Thursday  16 

N.N.E. 

39-7 

35-0 

45  6 

280 

0-01 

441 

46-5 

47-5 

■14-8 

Friday  ...17 

N.N.E. 

39  2 

34  0 

461 

29  5 

— 

43  2 

46-2 

47-3 

15-6 

Saturday  13 

N.N.E. 

39  7 

35-2 

50-3 

29-0 

42  8 

45-8 

47-2 

17-3 

Means  ... 

^0-8 

36  6 

47-9 

32-3 

[ 

Total. 
0  07 

44  7 

46-8 

47-5 

20-3 

Fine,  dry,  eoldj  Avindy  Aveather,  Avith  sharp  frosty  mornings.  Tlie 

hardy  fruit  crops  have  suffered  terribly  during  the  Aveek  OAving  to  the 

unusually  seA'ere  frosts. 

- «  *  • - 

Trad-e  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons.  SAvanley,  Kent. — Flairtl  Guide. 

Jules  de  Cock,  Yilla  des  Lauriers,  Meirelbeke,  Ghent,  Belgium. — 
General  Nursery  Catalogue. 

F.  W.  Currey  (Miss),  The  Warren  Gardens,  Lismore,  Ireland. — Daffodil 
List. 

4V.  C.  Mountain,  Bulb  GroAver,  Constantinople. — Galan  thus,  Chionodoxa, 
Narcissus,  d’-c. 

Amos  Perry,  Winehmore  Hill  London,  N. —  Water  Plants, 

M.  Y.  Seale,  The  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks. — Dahlias,  Carnations,  and 
Bedding  Plants. 

James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.^Y. — 
Novelties,  1903. 

Thos.  S.  Wai-e  (1902).  Ltd.,  4Yare’s  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex. — 
Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  Begonias,  Gannas  dx.  - 
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GHENT  AZALEAS  AND  AZALEA  MOLLIS  (S.  P.).— What 
the  botanical  or  horticultural  differences  between  Ghent  Azaleas 
and  varieties  of  A.  mollis  are  it  is  difficult  to  define.  The  latter 
is  a  Chinese  species  introduced  in  1867,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
yellow,  rose,  and  white.  This  has  iDeen  hybridised  with  A. 
sinensis  (flowers  yellow),  another  Chinese  species  of  earlier  date. 
The  Ghent  (or  American)  Azaleas  are  seedling  varieties  of  A. 
calendulacea,  A.  nudiflora,  speciosa,  viscosa,  and  others,  and  are 
so  named  becau.se  they  were  first  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghent,  Belgium. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

“MUSHROOMS  FOR  THE  MILLION”  (Captain  H.).— The 
author  of  this  book  is,  we  believe,  likely  to  issue  a  fresh  edition. 
We  have  four  soiled  copies  in  stock  (the  pages  are  quite  clean), 
and  the  publisher  would  sell  the  same  at  9d.  each.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  from  this  office. 

LILIES  FOR  GROWING  AAIONGST  AZALEAS  (S.  P.).— 
As  a  general  rule,  all  Lilies  succeed  if  planted  in  beds  among.st 
Azalea  mollis.  The  soil  and  the  shelter  are  both  greatly  to  their 
liking.  In  your  list  you  may  find  L.  rubellum  a  tender  subject, 
and  one  requiring  much  care.  L.  Lowi,  too,  is  the  better  of 
shelter;  all  the  others  will  succeed  admirably. 

TO  DYE  CARNATIONS  GREEN.— We  take  the  following 
from  a  German  authority;  Eighteen  grains  alum,  one  quart  of 
water,  and  enough  malachite  to  give  the  mixture  the  desired 
shade  of  colour.  Prepare  the  flowers  by  dipping  them  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  68deg,  first  putting  in  the  water  two  grammes 
of  tannin  to  the  quart.  Then  dip  the  flowers  in  the  dye,  and  do 
not  dip  them  in  clear  water  afterwards. 

MUSCARI  CpNICUM  HEAVENLY  BLUE  (G.  G.).— This 
variety  is  so  distinct  from  the  Muscari  conicum  of  some  of  the 
trade  growers,  that  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden, 
gave  it  a  special  name.  We  believe  it  was  brought  from  Asia 
Minor  (Trebizond)  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elweis,  V.M.H.,  in  1867,  or 
betivesn  that  and  1870.  He  gave  two  bulbs  to  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
and  from  these  the  present  -stock  has  belen  developed.  It  was 
simply  sent  “  on  trial,”  and,  as  you  know,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
blues  excels  it. 

A  LATE  WHITE  CHRYSANTHEMUM.— I  am  sending  you 
a  few  -small  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  H.  Weeks.  They 
are  from  growths  made  after  cutting  first  floiver.  They  have 
provided  me  for  some  weeks  with  useful  material  for  cutting.  'I 
think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  the  year  through.  This  is  the  latest  date  (April  60  I 
have  had  them. — G.  T.  C.,  Shipbourne  Grange,  Tonbridge. — [The 
flowers  were  decorative  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  then  faded.  Mr. 
A.  McMillan,  of  Trinity  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  -staged  beautiful  ex¬ 
hibition  Chrysanthemums  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  years  ago,  in  midsummer.  He 
had  Chry-santhemums  “  all  the  year  round  ” ;  but  this  is  not 
advisable.] 

PEACH  TREE  NOT  SETTING  ITS  FRUIT  (Amateur).-^ 
From  your  letter  we  conclude  that  the  border  requires  renewal. 
It  is  probably  exhausted,  as  you  say  that  the  treei  flowers  pro¬ 
fusely  yet  never  sets  well,  and  makes  little'  or  no  growth.  Firstly, 
when  the  leaves  have  ripened  in  October,  or  earlier,  lift  the  tree 
and  re-make  the  border  according  to  direction.s  ivhicli  our  calen- 
darial  writer  will  supply.  During  the  .summer  try  the  effect  of 
feeding  with  liquid  manures.  The  long  bare  shoots  will  most 
probably  require  to-  be  considerably  shortened,  and  you  should 
encourage  all  the  young  central  growth  po-sisible.  Allow  sunlight 
as  much  play  as  pos'sible.  The  failure  of  the  floAvers  to  set  may 
easily  have  arisen  owing  to  the  ventilator  having  been  left  open, 
as  you  state,  on  a  cold  Avindy  morning.  Did  you  pollinate  the 
stigmas?  Some  varieties,  like  Noblesse,  are  very  shy  setters, 
and  require  to  be  artificially  pollinated  by  the  aid  of  pollen  trans¬ 
ferred  from  other  trees  on  a  rabbit’s-tail  brush. 

PLANTING  OF  FRUIT  TREES  (W.  B.).— Kindly  say  if  an 
outgoing  tenant  on  a  farm  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  fruit 
tree.s  and  bushes  planted  by  himself.  I  have  also  planted  many 
other  trees,  and  you  might  also  mention  if  compen-sation  is 
alloAved  for  them. — [Under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1900, 
the  “  planting  of  orchards  or  fruit  bushes  ”  is,  sO'  far  as  agricul¬ 
tural  holdings  are  concerned,  rankecl  among  the  “improvements 
to  Avhich  consent  of  landlord  is  required.”  In  the  ease,  therefore, 
of  an  ordinary  farm,  the  tenant  cannot  claim  for  the  planting  of 
the  fruit  trees  or  fruit  bu.shes  unless  the  landlord  or  his  agent 
liad  given  his  consent  in  Avriting  to  said  improvement  before  the 
trees  and  bushes  Avere  planted.  Of  course,  in  all  cases  “  Avhere, 
after  the  commencement  of  this  [Market  Gardeners’  Compensa¬ 
tion]  Act,  it  is  agreed  in  Avriting  that  a  holding  shall  be  let  or 
treated  as  a  market  garden,”  the  outgoing  tenant  of  “  a  holding 
which  is  cultivated  wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  the  trade 
or  busine.s,s  of  market  gardening  ”  Avould  be  entitled  to  claim 
compensation  for  the  planting  of  the  fruit  trees  or  bushes.] 


GRAFTING-WAX  (J.  B.). — Use  four  parts  resin,  tAA'o  of  bee.s- 
wax,  and  one  of  talloAv.  Melt  it  all  together,  turn  it  into  cold 
Avater,  and  Avork  and  pull  it  thoroughly  until  it  turns  Avhitish.  A 
AA'ax  for  cold  Aveather  A\  ill  Avork  better  Avith  a  little  le.ss  resin,  and 
in  AA’arm  Avith  a  little  more.  The  stiffness  of  the  Avax  is  increased 
or  diminished  by  employing  less  or  more  talloAv.  In  cold  Aveather 
keep  the  composition  in  Avarm  AA'ater,  and  in  Avarm  Aveather  in  cold 
AA'ater.  In  putting  it  on,  the  hands  must  be  slightly  greased,  to 
keep  it  from  sticking  to  them,  but  in  operating  grease  the  scion 
and  stock  as  little  as  potssible. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (S.  P.). — 1,  Clematis  Davidiana;  2.  Coronilla 
Eremurus ;  3,  Prunus  pseudo-Cerasus  var.  Wateri ;  4,  Berberis 

Thunbergi ;  5,  Cardamine ;  6,  Carex  panieulata ;  7,  Pyrus  floribunda  ; 
8,  Chrysosplenium  oppositifolia.  (Kilkenny  Cat). — 1,  Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum  ;  2,  C.  villosum  ;  3,  Cymbidium  LoAviauum  ;  4,  Crassula 
sp.  ;  5,  Fuchsia  eordifolia  ;  6,  Iris  fiinbriata. 


Covent  Garden  Market,— April  22nd. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieA^e 


Averagre  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d 
2  0  to  3  0 
6  0  0 


1 

Batavia,  doz .  2  0  0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz .  0  6  10 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally  3  0  4  0 

Carrots,  bunch  .  0  2  0  0 

,,  ncAv,  bneh.  ...  0  6  0  8 

CaulifloAvers,  doz.  ...  1  6  0  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike  ...  1  0  13 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz .  4  0  5  0 

Cucumbers  doz .  3  0  4  0 

Endive,  doz .  16  0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0  2  0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ...  1  3  16 


Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

Onions,  bushel  . 

Parsley,  doz.  bncbs.  ... 

Potatoes,  CAvt . 

Radishes,  doz . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles 

per  case  . 

Turnips,  bnch . 

,,  neAv,  bnch.  ... 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots. 


kralias,  doz . 

A.raucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 
Erica  melanthera,  doz. 
,,  'VVilmoreana 

,,  persoluta  . 

,,  Cavendishi . 

,,  candidissima  ... 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

,,  small.  100 . 


Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

Heliotrope  . 

Hydrangeas,  pink 

,,  Avhite  ... 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Pelargoniums  . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

Spirmas,  Sin.  pots 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 


Lrums,  doz . 

Lsparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
iarnations,  12  blooms 

lattleyas,  doz . 

Jroton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
!ycas  leaves,  each 
laffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch . 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

Sucharis,  doz . 

fardenias,  doz . 

leranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bncbs . 

vy  leaves,  doz.  bun — 

filium  Harris!  . 

Jly  of  Valley.  12  bncbs 
laidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bncbs . 

ilarguerites,  white, 

doz.  bncbs . 

,,  yelloAAq  doz.  bncbs. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

5 

0tol2 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

30  0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

12  0 

30 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

30  0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

18  0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

18 

3 

21 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Vholesale 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

3 

0to4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch 
Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 
,,  Poeticus,  doz  bncbs 
,,  Grand  Primo  ,, 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Nipbetos,  Avbite, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yelloAV,doz.(Perles) 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

,,  Generals . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

Tulips,  pink,  doz. bnch. 

,,  AA'bite,  ,, 

,,  yelloAA',  ,, 

,,  terracotta  ,, 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

Marie  Louise... 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

1 

Otol  3 

0 

2 

0  2i 

0  8 

0  9 

1 

6 

0  0 

3 

0 

0  0 

2 

0 

3  0 

4 

0 

6  0 

0 

9 

1  0 

3 

0 

0  0 

'! 

4 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  2 

0  7 

0  8 

!-sized  pot- 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

9  0tol2  0 

1 

0 

5  0 

5 

0 

0  0 

8 

0 

9  0 

10  0 

15  0 

10 

0 

15  0 

3 

0 

0  0 

8 

0 

9  0 

6 

0 

9  6 

15 

0 

30  0 

21 

0 

63  0 

24 

0 

30  0 

10 

0 

12  0 

4 

0 

6  0 

6 

0 

8  0 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

0 

6to0  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

1  0 

1  6 

1 

0 

1  6 

4 

0 

5  0 

2 

0 

0  0 

1 

6 

2  0 

2 

0 

4  0 

1 

6 

2  0 

2 

0 

4  0 

2 

0 

2  6 

3 

0 

4  0 

0 

9 

0  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8 

0 

10  0 

8 

0 

10  0 

8 

0 

0  0 

4 

0 

6  0 

2 

0 

2  6 

2 

0 

3  0 
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Breeding  Draught  Horses. 


We  farmers  are  inclined  to  be  dilatory  in  deciding  on 
any  course  which  we  may  take,  and  the  man  who  travels 
with  a  stallion  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce  likely 
customers  to  absolutely  commit  themselves  to  taking 
nominations  until  the  last  possible  moment.  In  the  case  of 
stallions  which  are  strictly  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
mares,  this  often  leads  to  disappointment.  Still,  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  sire  is  so  important  as  to  excuse  a  certain 
amount  of  vacillation.  In  the  case  of  a  horse  which  has 
travelled  the  same  district  the  season  before  there  is  natur¬ 
ally  a  desire  to  see  a  few  samples  of  his  stock  before  decid¬ 
ing  to  use  him  again,  and  when  his  foals  are  seen  to  be  of 
good  make  and  shape  the  book  is  very  quickly  full. 

Breeders  often  send  their  mares  long  distances  by  r«il 
at  great  expense  to  mate  them  with  fashionable  sires. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  this.  If  the 
mare  be  a  fine  one  and  of  good  pedigree,  a  foal  from  her  by 
a  fashionable  sire  would  probably  be  very  valuable,  but 
fashionable  sires  which  stand  at  high  stud  fees  are  not  as  a 
rule  very  productive,  and  we  would  rather  use  a  well-brecL 
young  horse  which  tramps  a  big  slice  of  country  every  week, 
and  thus  prove  his  activity  and  soundness,  than  pay  three 
or  four  times  the  fee  for  a  doubtful  chance  of  a  foal  by  a 
horse  with  more  reputation  than  legs.  In  horse  breeding 
we  must  cut  according  to  our  cloth,  and  very  rarely  do  we 
find  it  possible  to  breed  animals  with  champion  blood  on 
both  sides.  Some  of  the  finest  mares  make  very  poor  brood 
mares,  they  are  not  built  for  maternity,  and  if  they  breed  at 
all  there  is  too  often  something  seriously  wrong  with  their 
progeny. 

A  good  brood  mare  is  the  most  valuable  animal  a  farmer 
can  possess.  By  a  good  brood  mare  we  mean  one  which 
breeds  regularly  and  produces  good  stock.  Breeding  is  a 
lottery,  and  a  mare  w'ith  good  blood  in  her  veins,  but  of 
mean  appearance,  may,  and  often  does,  breed  better  stock 
than  one  which  has  taken  scores  of  prizes  at  shows.  The 
first  point  is  to  breed  a  foal  of  some  kind,  and  if  you  wish 
to  breed  from  a  mare  begin  with  her  when  she  is  young. 
If  you  mate  her  when  she  is  two  years  old  she  is  far  more 
likely  to  breed  and  continue  breeding  than  if  you  wait  until 
she  is  five  or  six.  At  a  sale  this  spring  we  came  across  a 
mare  which  had  produced  fifteen  living  foals,  and  was  in 
foal  again.  Needless  to  say  she  began  breeding  young,  and 
it  was  not  surprising  to  see  a  good  competition  for  her,  old 
as  she  was.  One  of  her  daughters,  also  in  foal,  was  offered 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  man  who  bought  her  must  have 
secured  a  bargain  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  blood. 

The  brood  mare,  besides  being  a  regular  breeder,  must 
be  a  good  mother,  i.e.,  well  able  to  support  her  foal,  and 
must  possess  a  good  constitution,  for  the  foal  will  take  after 
the  dam  in  constitution  and  after  the  sire  in  shape  and 
colour  ;  at  least,  this  is  the  general  rule.  As  mares  of 
weak  constitutions  are  generally  both  the  most  regular 
breeders  and  the  best  milkers,  the  great  value  of  one  which 
combines  these  two  good  qualities  with  a  sound  and  hardy 
frame  is  fully  obvious. 

In  choosing  a  sire  there  is  no  objection  to  an  aged  horse, 
and  there  is  no  better  testimonial  for  any  animal  than  the 
fact  that  he  has  reached  a  mature  age  wdthout  losing  his 
soundness  and  activity  ;  but  there  should  be  youth  on  one 
side  if  you  are  to  breed  a  vigorous  offspring,  and  old  sires, 
by  which  we  mean  those  which  are  as  near  twenty  as  ten 
years,  should  be  mated  with  young  mares. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  warn  people  against 
patronising  horses  which  are  hereditarily  unsound.  It  is 
allowed  by  the  greatest  authorities  that  both  sidebones  and 
wind  infirmities  are  hereditary,  but  in  the  latter  case  a 
little  allowance  may  be  made  for  horses  which  have  gone 
through  severe  attacks  of  congestion  and  pneumonia.  Still, 
there  is  always  good  reason  for  prejudice  against  such 
animals,  for  the  fact  that  they  have  contracted  such  com¬ 
plaints  shows  that  there  is  a  certain  predisposition  towards 


them,  and  we  would  prefer  to  use  a  horse  which  has  never 
been  on  the  sick  list. 

Farcy  and  grease  are  common  enough  complaints  with¬ 
out  perpetuating  them,  and  mares  who  have  any  such  ten¬ 
dencies  should  not  be  used  for  breeding.  A  farmer  would 
be  mad  to  use  a  stallion  showing  symptoms  of  such  com¬ 
plaints,  but  young  horses  are  sometimes  brought  round  the 
country  and  well  patronised  which  would  be  scorned  if  they 
brought  their  dams  with  them.  There  is  this  advantage  in 
using  an  animal  of  high  pedigree,  that  his  family  history 
can  be  fully  ascertained. 

Foals  are  rather  numerous  this  year,  and  some  made 
their  appearance  several  weeks  ago.  The  difficulty  with 
early  foals  is  to  get  them  out  for  a  little  exercise,  and  for 
the  dams  to  get  a  bite  of  grass  without  risk  of  chills.  Until 
the  middle  of  May  there  is  always  risk  in  turning  foals  out, 
the  weather  changes  so  quickly.  It  is  now  most  unsuitable 
for  any  young  foal  to  be  exposed,  for  the  hardiest  of  them 
are  but  delicate  creatures,  and  a  sudden  shower  of  sleet,  or 
even  of  rain  following  a  period  of  bright  sunshine  may  quickly 
result  in  chill,  inflammation,  and  death.  A  bite  of  grass  is  good 
for  the  mare  and  a  little  exercise  is  good  for  the  foal,  but 
at  first  the  mare  should  not  be  left  in  the  field,  but  led 
about,  and  the  foal  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  damp 
ground.  After  being  taken  out  a  few  times  for  an  hour  or 
two  she  may  be  left  to  graze  at  will,  but  as  long  as  there  is 
any  chance  of  a  shower  a  man  should  be  at  hand  to  bring 
mare  and  foal  under  shelter. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

A  week  ago  we  wer^  remarking  on  the  absence  of  frost,  but, 
alas!  we  have  liad  enough  the  last  few  nights  to  last  us  for  the 
remainder  of  thi.s  spring.  Fro.sty  nights,  with  northerly  winds 
and  showers  of  sleet  and  snow  during  the  day,  have  checked 
vegetation,  and  we  are  afraid  may  have  done  serious  damage  to 
the  Plum  orchards,  which  have  been  miracles  of  snowy  beauty. 
It  has  been  very  bad  for  the  young  clover  where  it  was  stocked 
with  sheep,  and  farmers  who  liave  been  at  their  wit’s  end  what 
to  do  with  their  Swedes  will  now  be  glad  to  have  some  left. 

Young  cattle  which  have  been  got  out  to  grass  must  be  well 
looked  after,  and  brought  up  into  shelter  if  necessary.  If  the 
grass  fields  have  plenty  of  shelter  from  the  north  and  west,  and 
a  good  supply  of  dry  food  is  given  to  the  beaists,  it  may  be  better 
to  leave  them  out  than  to  go  through  the  hardening  process 
again.  Feeding  pastures  must  be  affected  by  the  cold,  and  the 
bullocks  must  not  be  .stinted  as  regards  cake,  for  it  is  the  earliest 
grass  beef  which  makes  the  highest  price. 

The  land  has  dried  well,  and  work  is  once  again  proceeded 
with  under  favourable  conditions.  We  are  ploughing  up  the 
last  Turnip  folds,  and  very  rough  the  land  is  ;  a  great  deal  of 
rolling  and  chisel  harrowing  will  be  needed  to  produce  a  Barley 
tilth.  The  American  cultivators  are  dragging  a  piece  of  fallows 
which  will  be  sown  with  Swedes.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to 
drag  up,  but  the  rams  had  soddened  the  surface.  We  are  loosen¬ 
ing  it,  and  shall  let  it  dry  a  little  in  the  rough  state  before 
ploughing  it  over.  It  will  then  remain  unmoved  until  it  is 
ridged  up  and  manured  a  month  hence. 

We  hope  to  have  our  Mangolds  sown  before  we  write  again. 
It  is  cold  enough  now,  but  may  be  warm  before  the  little  .seed¬ 
lings  are  up.  The  land  is  good  and  dry,  so  we  have  little  fear 
of  frost  should  it  come  after  the  Mangolds  appear.  Wheat  .stilt 
looks  very  well,  and  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  cold  weather; 
in  fact,  drier  weather  will  really  suit  it  now.  Young  Barley,  on 
the  other  hand,  looks  very  yellow,  and  will  suffer  severely  if  the 
frosty  weather  continues. 

The  boom  in  pigs  is  .sustained.  We  saw  two  very  small  ones 
sold  to-day  for  40s.  each.  Mangolds  at  4s.  6d.  per  load  at  the 
same  sale  looked  useful  at  the  priceT  and  sold  in  a  snowstorm. 

- «  I - 

Newton  Rig'g  Farm  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Sub-Committee  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  County  Council,  the  secretary  (Mr.  Conrtenay  Hodg.son) 
announced  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  been  pleased  to 
make  a  grant  of  £100  to  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Farm  School  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  work  carried  on 
there,  as  evidenced  in  the  reports  of  the  Board’s  inspector. 

Imp-rtant  Agricultural  Appointment. 

Mr.  Alex.  Holm,  .jun.,  F.H.A.S.,  gold  medallist  R. A. S.E.,  son 
of  Mr.  A.  Holm,  Lawrence  Farm,  Buckland,  lias  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Government  Farm  at  Potohefstroom.  Mr.  Holm 
was  educated  at  Wye  Chllege,  where  he  gained  a  Governors’ 
Scholarship  on  entrance,  and  afterwards  passed  the  examination 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  won 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Mr.  Holm  during  the  last  few  years  has  done  valuable  work  as 
lion,  secretary  of  the  Surrey  and  West  Kent  Milk  Producers’ 
Association. 
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RIYERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES,  VINES, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard  "House  Trees. 

A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCE 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

- ♦  ♦♦ - 

THOMAS  RIVERS  a  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH.  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  Q.E.R. 


f  Dost  PlantSm 
Best  Varietiesm 
Best  Valuem 


Out*  Speciality 
for  Half 
a  Century m 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Nurseries,  SALISBURY 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “Repeat  Orders.’’  These 
we  have  had  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annuallv.  50  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  Speciality  Collection  :  Doiibls, 
30;-  per  dozen;  Single,  24  -  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Begonia  Specialists,  Yeovil,  Som. 


ORGHIDS-ORGHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

„  Inspection,  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

TO  His  Majesty 

The  King.  is  cordially  invited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 


For  Present  Planting^ 


DAHLIAS!  DAHLIAS! 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  select  Collections  in  the 
Trade:  Cactus,  Decorative,  Pompone,  Show  and 
Fancy,  &c. ,  for  the  Garden  and  Exhibdioii, 

BEGONIAS!  BEGONIAS! 

WARE  S  FAMOUS  COLLKCTICN. 

For  Bedding  and  Exhibition.  Started  Plants  for 
Bedding  Out  or  Potting  On. 

CANNAS,  PENTSTEMONS 

Ne™  Hybrid  WATER  LILIES. 

ROSES  specially  grown  for  summer  planting 
HARDY  PERENNIALS 

AN  IMMENSE  COLLECTION  IN  POTS. 

New  Bedditif^  Plant  List  free  by  post, 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  "S;  FELTHAM. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


No.  1192.— Vol.  XLVI..  Third  Series 


,^GllBRjUIS'v 

■nllDN)  PUlIS 

Every  plant  worthy  of  cultivation,  either 
Indoors  or  Outdoors,  is  represented  in 
our  Collections. 


ASPARAGUS  plumosus  Blampiedii,  a 

charming  new  variety  for  a  Stove  or  warm  Green¬ 
house  ;  the  trails  of  growth  are  much  longer 
and  more  ornaTental  than  those  of  the  variety 
“nanus,”  carrying  more  fronds;  a  splendid 
plant  for  decorative  use.  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

COLEUS  thyrsoideus  (First-Class  Certificate. 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  1903).— A  superb 
blue-flowered  species,  making  a  brilliant  display 
in  the  first  months  of  the  year  ;  requires  an  inter¬ 
mediate  or  warm  greenhouse.  1,  -  and  1/6  each. 

HELIOTROPE,  “Lord  Roberts,  ”  a  robust 
growing  variety,  producing  large  heads  of  dark, 
violet  •  coloured  flowers,  deliciously  fragrant. 
1/-  each. 

HIDALGOA  Wercklei,  the  so-called  “Climbing 
Dahlia,”  a  splendid  climber  for  a  cool  house; 
flowers  brilliant  scarlet,  2^  inches  across  ;  foliage 
beautifully  cut,  giving  the  plant  an  elegant  and 
graceful  appearance.  1/6  and  2/6  each. 

KALANCHOE  flammea  (First-Class Certifleate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society).— A  grand  plant  for 
the  Greenhouse,  producing  large  heads  of  orange- 
red  flowers.  1/6  and  2/6  each. 


A  Complete  List  of  all  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Plants  is  contained  in 

OUR  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  30,  1003. 


Back  to  the  Land. 


GHEALS'i«>!&’! 


V/D(\L0-WIDE  l\ER0WN-  STf\lKlNG  flOVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREEi^ 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevillesis, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  (fee.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


VERY  SUPERIOR 

Dwarf  Everg^reen 

GRASSES, 

For  Lawns,  Croquet,  and  Tennis  Grounds, 
Cricket  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  <fec. 
ALSO  MOST 

Reliable  Lawn  Manures. 

Priced  Circulars  Post  Free  on  Application. 


V  HAVE  read  with  much  interest 

pithy  remarks  on  the  above 
subject  which  appeared  ou 
page  837  from  the  peu  of  Mr 
J-  Botle}’.  I  must  cougratulate 
the  writer  upou  the  mauuer  iu 
which  he  seems  to  have  grasped 
the  maiu  points  of  a  decidedly  compli¬ 
cated  matter,  and  upon  the  clearness 
with  which  he  has  given  expression  to  hi.s 
ideas. 

“  The  land  cryeth  for  the  tiller,  and  there  is 
yet  time  to  save  it  from  ruin.”  How  is  it  to 
be  done  ?  asks  IMr.  Botley.  Ah  !  a  pertinent 
question  indeed,  and  one  which  at  the  present 
time  is  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  many 
deep  thinkers  and  active  workers,  who  clearly 
see  the  evils  of  the  present  artificial  system  of 
living,  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
mistakes  of  the  past.  How  is  it  to  be  done? 
Well,  it  will  certainly  not  be  done  by  a  single 
master  stroke.  The  workers  have  been  drawn 
from  the  laud  gradually  ;  their  return  will  be 
gradual,  too,  under  the  influence  of  improved 
conditions. 

One  mistake  of  the  past  has  been  that 
workers  have  been  tempted  to  the  towns  during 
times  of  prosperity,  by  high  wages.  The 
conditions  of  town  life  have  brought  about 
deterioration  iu  the  next  generation  if  not  iu 
the  first ;  and  then  when  trade  depression 
has  come,  the  weaklings  have  been  cast  aside, 
human  wrecks  indeed,  not  wanted  in  the  towns, 
and  of  but  little  use  in  the  country.  I  know 
something  of  life  in  large  towns,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  many  labourers  iu  the 
country  are  as  well  off  as  labourers  in  towns 
'  when  everything  is  taken  into  consideration, 
j  No  one  can  blame  any  young  man  for  trying  to 
better  bis  position  ;  indeed,  that  should  be  the 
laudable  ambition  of  everyone.  But  it  is 
always  wise  to  make  sure  that  what  appear.s  to 
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be  an  important  position,  is  after  all  not  a  delusion. 
Because  a  youth  starts  life  in  a  humble  position  in  the 
country,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  advance  ;  for 
undoubtedly  there  are  to-day  many  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  country  for  men  who  are  shrewd,  steady, 
and  industrious.  I  grant  that  promotion  is  less  rapid  than 
in  the  towns,  but  often  it  is  surer  and  more  lasting.  Mr. 
Botley  has  touched  upon  one  vital  point  which  applies  to 
both  town  and  country,  viz.,  the  street  corner  lounger  who 
is  always  looking  for  work.  If  such  could  be  turned  into  real 
earnest  workers,  they  need  not  go  far  for  work.  Here  in 
the  Midlands  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  country  is  great, 
and  although  I  see  a  good  deal  of  country  districts  I  find 
the  inquiries  for  workers  more  numerous  than  those  for 
work,  that  too,  at  wages  much  higher  than  those  given  by 
Mr.  Botley. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  take  the  despairing  view  which  some 
do  of  this  matter,  for  I  can  perceive  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  time  of  great  change.  Already  the  factories  are 
to  a  great  extent  being  taken  to  the  country,  and  there  are 
signs  that  this  will  go  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  will  then  have  remarkable  effect  upon  country 
pursuits,  because  markets  for  the  produce  will  be  created 
locally,  and  one  great  difficulty — that  of  transit  and  disposal 
of  produce — will  then  be  overcome.  Although  many  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  sons  are  seeking  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands,  they 
are  by  no  means  all  the  flower  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
I  question  whether  there  are  not  as  good  chances  for  agri¬ 
culturists  of  the  right  class  in  England  as  in  Canada.  Men 
who  will  work  as  hard  on  the  land  in  this  country  as  they  do 
in  Canada  are  sure  to  get  on  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  work 
which  is  despised  in  England,  has  perforce  to  be  done  in  other 
lands  to  prevent  stfp.’vation,  and  dread  of  this  is  the  motive 
force  which  drives  many  forward.  I  could  give  many 
illustrations  of  how  the  “  Back  to  the  Land  ”  question  is 
being  solved  in  some  cases,  and  if  such  cases  were  multi¬ 
plied  a  hundred  per  cent.,  the  question  would  be  solved. 

Here  is  an  illustration  to  tire  point : — I  sometimes  visit 
a  tenant  farmer  who  farms  150  acres,  some  of  which  is 
arable,  the  bulk  grass.  Several  hundred  head  of  fowls  are 
kept,  and  eggs,  butter,  and  table  birds  are  sent  regularly 
to  a  neighbouring  town.  A  limited  amount  of  stock  is  fed, 
and  there  is  a  good  orchard  attached  to  the  homestead.  The 
farmer  is  a  good  worker  himself,  he  is  assisted  by  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  he  is  making  a  comfortable  living,  saving 
a  little  money,  leading  a  healthy,  independent  life,  and  is  a 
man  of  some  importance  in  village  affairs,  quite  as  much  so 
as  the  manufacturer  of  the  town  is  in  his  own  sphere.  The 
farmer’s  sons  and  daughters,  although  workers  are  not 
drudges,  but  bright  and  cheerful,  and  after  their  work  is 
over  they  mount  their  bikes  and  ride  off  on  summer  even¬ 
ings  as  well  equipped  as  the  tradesmen  of  towns.  Now 
for  the  history  of  the  farmer’s  achievement.  I  had  it  from 
his  own  lips,  that  as  a  boy,  a  young  man,  and  even  after 
marriage,  he  was  a  labourer  on  the  farm  he  now  rents.  The 
then  owner  kept  his  hunters,  and  attended  to  anything 
rather  than  to  his  business,  with  the  result  that  he  is  now  a 
labourer,  while  his  former  employe  is  still  rising  higher. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  hosts  of  men  of  the  above 
type  which  England  still  possesses  were  given  greater 
facilities  for  taking  up  land,  the  “  Back  to  the  Land  ”  ques¬ 
tion  woidcl  gradually  vanish,  as  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  much  prefer  a  country  life  if  attended  by 
reasonable  opportunities  of  advancement.  In  the  instance 
quoted  there  is  mutual  confidence  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  each  feels  perfectly  safe  in  dealing  with 
the  other.  Before,  however,  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
prevails  generally,  the  land  laws  of  this  country  will  have 
to  be  greatly  revised,  and  a  real  system  of  compensation 
for  improvements  made  absolutely  secure,  and  also  greater 
facilities  afforded  for  acquiring  freehold  land. 

There  is  room  for  hosts  of  smaller  holdings  upon  which 
fruit  is  largely  grown,  and  fowls  and  pigs  kept  as  well,  as 
such  a  combination  works  well.  The  small  holders  in 
various  centres  should  then  co-operate  for  the  purchase  of 
materials,  as  well  as  for  the  disposal  of  produce  ;  by  such 
means  expenses  may  be  greatly  reduced.  Co-operation 
among  Midland  dairy  farmers  has  recently  shown  what  can 
be  accomplished  on  these  lines. 

The  above,  however,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  question  ; 
capitalists  are  needed  to  invest  in  land  and  carry  out  fruit 
culture  on  a  large  scale.  This  would  employ  much  labour, 
and  act  as  a  training  ground  for  young  fruit  growers,  who 


could  afterwards  start  on  their  own  account,  or  for  the  sons 
of  farmers  who  intended  to  give  special  attention  to  fruit 
growing.  Full  details  of  my  ideas  on  this  subject  of  fruit 
growing  were  given  in  Journal- numbers  of  April  23  and 
May  15  last  year.  The  above  subject  is  bristling  with  points 
upon  which  ideas  might  with  advantage  be  exchangeci 
through  the  medium  of  our  Journal,  and  criticism,  support, 
or  further  suggestions  w'ould  be  welcomed  by  none  more 
heartily  than — H.  D. 


County  Council  Instfuction. 

The  pleasantest  recollections  of  the  Garden  Isle  linger  ''^ith 
nie.  One  can  see  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short  while,  for  the 
island  is  not  large — thirteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
twenty-two  miles  in  length.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  mild,  genial 
climate,  fertility,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

From  Rvde.  which  is  the  nearest  port  to  Portsmouth,  one  can 
travel  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  Central  Railway  to  all  parts  of  the 
island  I  was  assured  there  are  seven  little  railway  companies 
within  the  island,  but  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  n^,  the  charges 
are  none  the  less  heavy,  being  over  2d.  a  mile.  I  rom  Ryde  to 
Newport  (the  latter  being  the  county  town),  one  passes  through 
some  pretty  copses  completely  smothered  with  Ground  Ivy  and 
Primro.ses  ;'while  here  and  there  a  small  poultry  farm  appears  m 
conjunction  with  a  cottage  half  hidden  in  climbers.  Newport, 
on  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  is  pretty  well  inland,  but  is 
connected  with  the  sea  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Medina.  East 
and  West  C’owes,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  same  estuary  at 
its  mouth,  are  nearest  the  mainland  or  southern  English  coast, 
and,  of  course,  West  Cowes  is  the  great  centre  for  the  yachting, 
clubs.  Osborne  House  can  be  seen  from  West  Cowes,  standing 
liigh  up  among  the  trees,  and  overlooking  the  Solent  and  Spit- 

*^^^West  Cowes  is  a  fashionable  resort  during  the  yachting 
sea.son,  and  possesses  a  goodly  number  of  beautiful  vill^.  these 
have  co.sy  little  gardens  and  generally  hedges  of  Euonymus 
japonicus  in  front  ;  or  it  may  be  Tainanx  tetrandra,  and  bweet 
Bay  hedges  are  not  uncommon.  The  latter  shrub  grous  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  was  fully  in  flower  during  the  Easter  recess  when  we 
sojourned  there.  Another  luxuriant  shrub  very  common  in  the 
Cowes  and  Newport  neighbourhoods,  is  the  Laurustinus  wim 
snowy  clusters  of  flowers.  Brambles.  Cherries,  Evergreen  Uaks, 
tree  Ivies,  Elms  and  Pines  were  abundant  in  field,  or  hedgerow,  or 
gardens ;  and  on  the  hillsides  the  Gorse  lends  a  blaze  of  colour. 

The  island  is  very  hilly.  The  roads  are  good  ;  splendidly 
smooth  for  cyclists,  and  large  numbers  of  visitors  use  thein  tor 
the  purpose;  but  they  are  like  a  gigantic  switchback.  lo  a 
trained  rider,  however,  they  are  enjoyable.  n  . 

It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  English  Oaks  and  othei  trees 
were  much  stunted  in  appearance — dwarf,  very  bushy,  ancl 
“  nipped  ’’-like— and  on  remarking  the  impression  to  an  islanU 
friend,  he  accounted  for  it  from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  appreci¬ 
able  quantity  of  salt  in  the  air.  Having  been  a  close  observer  of 
vegetation,  and  a  practical  gardener  in  the  Isle  of  VV  ight  tor 
twelve  years,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  fairly  accurate 

Leaving  Cowes  on  Easter  Monday  morning  I  visited  Mr. 
George  Nobbs,  latelv  head  gardener  to  Queen  \  ictona,  and  after¬ 
wards  King  Edward  VIE  at  Osborne,  whoi  informed  me  of  the 
changes  in  progress  on  the  estate  following  the  King  s  relinquish¬ 
ment.  New  buildings  and  alterations  are  in  progress,  and  m 
the  gardens  all  the  indoor  plants  have  been,  tran.sferred  to 
Frogmore.  Mr.  Nobbs  has  now  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  estate,  under  the  Board  of  Works. 

hie  of  Wight  and  Horliculture. 

Newport,  being  the  business  centre  of  the  island,  was  selected 
for  the  Countv  Council  garden.  This  is  about  an  acre  in  extent,, 
and  was  formed  four  years  ago.  Besides  the  fruit  and  ^mgetable 
quarters,  the  Council'liave  erected  an  80ft  rim  ^ 

hip-span  form,  and  which  contains  .Vines,  Peaches,  Tomatoes, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  numerous  foliage  f 

including  a  fair  collection  of  the  commoner  Orchids,  which  I  may 

notify  more  in  detail  hereafter.  ,  .  ,  ,  ■  i 

At  luncheon  together,  the  county  instructor  in  horticulture 
tMr  Charles  Martin)  stated  to  me  that  he  lectures  at  fii  e  different 
cent'res  each  week  during  the  winter.  These  centres  or  villages 
are  quite  in  opposite  directions,  and  Mr.  Martin  o^timat^  that 
iie  journeys  over  sixtv  miles  each  week  in  pursuance  of  his  duties. 
Sometimes  he  travels  by  rail,  sometimes  he  "gj 

his  bicycle.  By  these  means  he  is  enabled  to  visit  districts  tar 
apart,  'and  either  lecture  on,  or  demonstrate  by  practical  mean,., 

the  principles  of  horticulture.  n  j.  i  „  +Ua  Tdo  nf 

And  no  more  useful  work  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Hie  of 
Whght  County  Council,  although  all  of  its  meiiibers  may  not  think 
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so.  Beyond  tlie  possibility  for  good  to  the  island  itself  of  this 
instruction,  there  are  corollai'y  advantages  that  are  not  always 
taken  into  account.  While  not  enlarging  on  the  iinprovement 
which  cannot  fail  to  result  to  cottagers,  small  holders,  and  even 
commercial  gardeners  from  the  guidance  and  hints  imparted  by 
an  experienced  professional  man  who  has  made  a  study  of  his 
subject,  another  consideration  suggests  itself,  and  that  is,  that  by 
providing  .such  instruction  the  Council  may  be  awakening  in  some 
minds  a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  the  land  to  support  a 
much  greater  number  of  people  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

The  primary  intention  of  the  various  County  Councils  in  the 
matter  of  providing  horticultural  instruction  is,  that  holders  of 
small  gardens  may  be  taught  how  to  extract  the  gi’eatest  yield 
from  them  in  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  to  be  gainers 
thereby.  A  second  consideration  is  to  interest  the  youths  of 
rural  districts  by  directing  their  minds  early  to  a  practical, 
utilitarian,  and  exceedingly  interesting  pursuit ;  and  the  natural 
consequence  that  follows  the  achievement  of  these  two  aims  is, 
that  more  people  become  attached  to  villages  and  the  country ; 
more  produce  is  yielded  from  gardens  (to  the  betterment  of  the 
community),  and  the  last  consideration  is  the  good  results  that 
are  likely  to  follow  to  commercial  horticulturists  and  the  indu.stry 
generally.  The  moral,  political  and  social  reasons  in  favour  of 
practical  rural  instimction  on  such  an  important  subject 'as  horti¬ 
culture,  are  so  obvious  and  weighty  that  it  is  remarkable  how  any 
intelligent  person  can  gi'umble,  either  openly  or  secretly,  at  the 
small  expense  such  instruction  demands.  They  overlook  the  fact, 
apparently,  that  the  co.st  is  returned  one  hundredfold  in  other 
ways. 

I  will  briefly  outline  the  work  in  hand  at  Newport,  and  in 
order  to  afford  a  conception  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  at  the 
lecture-courses,  an  examination  paper  set  by  Mr.  Martin  at  one 
of  his  centres  in  March  this  year,  is  here  printed.  The  questions 
asked  were  as  follows ; — 

1.  Describe  the  damage  done  by  codlin  moth  and  caterpillar. 
What  remedies  can  be  adopted  again-st  this  insect? 

2.  Why  is  root-pruning  fruit  trees  neces.sary  ?  At  what 
season  of  the  year  would  you  commence  the  operation  ? 

3.  Define  the  following:  Annual,  biennial,  perennial.  How 
would  you  raise  annuals  for  early  exhibition  or  for  market? 

4.  Give  particulars  of  the  cultivation  and  pruning  of  Roses. 
Name  the  nio.st  suitable  soil  for  Roses. 

5.  How  and  when  would  you  propagate  bush  fruit  trees? 
Give  methods  of  protecting  the  bud. 

6.  Describe  the  method  of  propagation  and  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Chry.santhemums  in  pots. 

7.  In  garden  culture  for  profit,  what  four  sub.stances  ought  to 
be  supplied  to  the  land  for  plant  food  ? 

8.  At  what  time  of  the  year  should  liquid  manure  be  given  to 
fruit  trees? 

9.  Write  particulars  for  the  raising  and  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Tomatoes. 

10.  Describe  the  operation  of  bjidding.  W^hat  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  attended  to  for  successful  work? 

11.  Give  instructions  for  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Strawberries. 

12.  What  is  the  Potato  disease?  and  what  methods  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  disease  can  be  adopted  ? 

Many  of  the  gardeners  and  residents  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  have 
never  left  its  shores  (one  can  hardly  credit  the  statement!),  and 
their  ideas  and  their  practices  are  confined — limited;  the  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners  are,  indeed,  often  bigoted,  and  (just  as  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland)  the  in-structor  finds  it  difficult  to  break  down 
existing  prejudices,  or  to  alter  their  belief  that  what  they  possess 
is  not  always  the  best  obtainable.  In  Ulster,  for  instance,  the 
farmers  refuse  to  believe  that  they  have  not  the  best  varieties 
of  Apples,  yet  experienced  experts  tell  them  that  they  are  wrong. 
The  sensible  way  would  be  to  test  some  of  those  recommended 
by  the  instructors. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  I.W.C.C.  are  at 
present  engaged  in  building  a  large  and  very  handsome  Technical 
Institute,  the  site  of  which  has  absorbed  part  of  the  C.C.  garden. 
This  fine  building  will  cost  nearly  £10,000,  and  vTien  finished 
there  will  be  a  properly-equipped  room  for  the  convenience  of  Mr. 
Martin  and  his  students.  The  public  library  will  be  housed  here, 
and  various  in.structional  classes  be  inaugurated. 

I  have  said  scarcely  anything  about  the  garden.  It  is  a  neat 
and  Avell-stocked  area,  containing  bush,  standard,  pyramid,  and 
cordon  fruit  treesj  there  being  representative  varieties  each  of 
Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears,  Gooseberries,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Cherries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Loganberries,  and  Strawberries, 
all  in  the  open ;  while  under  glass  we  find  Vines,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines.  Strawberries  are  forced  in  pots,  and  Mr.  Martin  this 
year  is  trying  St.  Antoine  de  Padue  for  the  purpose.  Vegetable 
and  flower  crops  are  grown  in  variety  out  of  doors,  and  plants  in 
as  varied  an  assortment  as  possible  find  a  place  in  the  glass  range. 

It  would  not  be  interesting  to  describe  everything  that  one 
made  a  note  of,  and  the  people  of  the  Garden  Isle,  who,  of  course, 
are  the  interested  folks  in  what  is  done,  receive  an  excellent 
yearly  report  of  all  the  trials  undertaken  by  the  horticultural 


instructor,  with  the  results  under  the  conditions  of  culture,  which 
are  fully  stated.  As  an  example  of  part  of  his  annual  report, 
the  following  paragraphs  are  indicative,  and  as  the  report  is 
published  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  Express,”  every  inhabitant 
can  see  exactly  what  has  been  attempted. 

Taking  the  item.  Primulas,  of  them  Mr.  Martin  reports: — 
“  Early  in  the  spring  we  had  under  cultivation  a  batch  of  plants, 
consisting  of  single  and  double  vai’ieties,  amongst  them  being  our 
new  seedling.  Island  Gem,  a  delightful  coloured  pink,  which  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful,  dwarf,  hardy,  robust,  and  free 
in  germinating  Primulas  in  cultivation.  Visitors  who  have  not 
already  seen  it  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  qur  present  batch  of  this  flower,  fast  coming  into  bloom, 
numbering  3(X)  plants,  every  plant  true  from  seed.” 

Of  the  popular  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  he  says: — “  Thi.s 
plant  did  remarkably  well  with  us  during  the  season.  We  placed 
it  as  an  experiment  in  every  hou.se  in  our  possession,  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  conditions  under  which  it  thrives  best,  the 
minimum  temperature  ranging  from  50deg  to  32deg,  or  during 
very  severe  weather  just  below  freezing  iioint.  I  find  that  to 
grow  this  plant  well  a  temperature  of  SOdeg  to  55deg  is  required, 
but  to  flower  it  a  much  lower  temperature  will  suffice;  for  in¬ 
stance,  those  in  the  coolest  structure  remained  in  bloom  until 
June,  whilst  those  under  warmer  conditions  were  over  some  time 
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in  April,  proving  that  once  the  plant  becomes  established,  to  pro¬ 
long  the  display  of  bloom  an  ordinary  heated  greenhouse  is  to  be 
preferred.  My  advice  to  all  who  wish  to  produce  the  best  effect 
from  this  plant  is  to  suspend  it  to  the  roof,  either  in  baskets  or 
pots  with  wire  around.  No  stakes  should  be  psed ;  it  appears  at 
its  best  hanging  naturally.  We  have  at  the  present  time  about 
fifty  plants  growing  in  tliis  way.” 

Tomatoes. — “  These  were  planted  in  the  warmest  structure  very 
early  in  the  year,  resulting  in  success,  considering  they  were 
grown  in  a  house  not  ab.solutely  devoted  to  them,  but  where  all 
our  propagating  and  seed- raising  has  been  done.  We  commenced 
gathering  early  in  April,  when  prices  w'ere  ranging  high,  thus 
proving  that  growers  of  exotic  plants  may  easily  add  to  their  re¬ 
turns,  by  the  same  amount  of  fire  heat,  without  detriment  to  the 
structure  for  other  purposes,  by  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
roof,  and  growing  on  the  stages  in  pots.  The  chief  object  of  the 
cultivator  at  this  early  stage  should  be  to  assist  fertilisation  by 
tapping  the  wires  on  which  they  are  grown,  about  noon  every 
day,  to  distribute  the  pollen.” 

The  notes  on  the  fruit  trees  are  interesting: — “Building 
operations  in  the  garden  necessitated  the  removal  of  Apple  trees 
in  full  bloom  during  the  last  week  in  May  to  another  part  of  the 
garden.  Tlie  varieties  wmre  Pott.s’  Seedling,  Pea.sgood’s  Non¬ 
such,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ecklinville,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others. 
I  admit  the  past  season  has  been  most  favourable  to  such  a  severe 
operation,  but  to  those  wiio  have  never  experienced  the  removal 
of  fruit  trees  at  that  exceptional  season  of  the 
year  the  results  which  have  followed  are  so  strik¬ 
ing  as  to  make  them  worthy  of  a  visit  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  Cultivators  who  are  full  of  timidity  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  root-pruning  during  the  autumn  months,  I  feel  sure  on  seeing 
these  trees  would  immediately  banish  all  such  fears,  and  speedily 
I  put  into  practice  one  of  the  mo.st  necessary  adjuncts  to  successful 
1  fruit  cultivation.  Great  care  should  be  taken  during  the  winter 
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months  to  examine  all  sacking,  rubber,  or  other  material  used  for 
tying  fruit  trees ;  it  will  be  found  often  that  the  codlin  moth 
(Carpocapsa  pomonella)  is  located  there  in  the  chrysalis  stage, 
and  could  easily  be  destroyed.  Also  on  every  hand  I  see  the 
Island  people  fail  to  gras^o  the  amount  of  harm  being  done  by  the 
woolly  aphis,  or  American  blight  (Schizoneura  lanigera).  Steps 
.should  be  taken  to  eradicate  it  by  painting  all  parts  affected  with 
petroleum,  or,  better  still,  methylated  spirit,  working  well  into 
the  crevices  of  the  bark ;  slight  syringings  are  useless  to  reach 
them  in  that  position.  For  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced, 
I  would  mention  that  when  trees  appear  to  be  covered  with  a 
white  substance  resembling  driven  snow,  on  examination  you  will 
find  it  to  be  this  pest.  To  those  about  tO'  plant  fruit  trees  I 
would  .strongly  urge  the  claims  of  the  double  cordon  to  those 
pos.sessing  a  limited  area,  on  walls  or  fences;  during  the  past 
sea.son  they  have  fruited  with  us  better  than  any  others.  The 
mode  of  pruning  theni  is  also  very  simple  when  once  acquired.” 

Mr.  Charles  Martin,  F.R.H.S. 

A  word  or  two  remains  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Martin  himself.  He 
informed  me  that  the  whole  of  his  gardening  experience  has  been 
gained  in  private  establishments.  He  was  born  in  the  county 
cf  Dorset,  where  his  apprenticesliip  was  served.  From  his  native 
.shire  he  went  next  to  Fox  Warren,  at  Cobham  in  Surrey,  and 
later,  removed  to  the  gardens  of  Brackenhurst,  in  the  same 
locality. 

Leaving  there  in  June,  1888,  he  migrated  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  taking  charge  of  the  gardens  at  The  Grove,  Carisbrooke, 
near  the  celebrated  historic  castle;  but  shortly  after  this  he 
became  plant-grower  in  the  establishment  of  the  late  Mr.  Giles, 
of  The  Maples,  Bonchurch.  His  final  appointment  in  private 
gardening  was  the  superintendence  of  the  estate  of  J.  S.  M^hite, 
Esq.  (of  .ship-building  fame),  at  Clarence  House,  East  Cowes  Park, 
wdiich  is  now  knoivn  as  St.  Michael’s  Priory.  In  December,  1900, 
he  succeeded  Mr.  S.  Heaton  as  horticultural  insti'uctor  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  County  Council. 


New  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


All  of  the  following  have  been  introduced  to  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and 
Sons’  nurseries  from  Central  China  by  their  collector,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson. 

Davidia  involxjC'RAta. — This  Chinese  tree  is  not  definitely 
classified  yet,  for  some  botanists  place  it  with  Hamamelis,  others  with 
Cornus.  It  is  a  most  exceptional  tree,  of  rare  characteristics,  and  one 
likely  to  be  a  subject  in  every  ornamental  plantation  when  it  becomes 
well  known,  and  a  sufficient  stock  is  raised.  It  grows  20  to  30ft  high 
m  its  native  habitat,  and  produces  twin  bracts,  each  the  size  of  one’s 
hand,  pure  white  in  colour,  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  and  these 
bracts  surround  or  enclose  a  distinctive  bunch  of  red  stamens.  Dried 
specimen  branches  were  recently  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  meetings.  Seedling  plants  are  now  growing  at  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery. 

Itea  ilicifolia. — This  Holly-leaved  Itea  is  very  different  from 
I.  virginiea,  a  fairly  Avell-known  shrub  in  gardens.  It  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  length  of  its  flower  racemes,  which  are  fully  15in  long,  and 
very  slender. 

SCHIZOPHRAGMA  INTEGRIFOLIA. — A  semi-scandcnt  shrub  with 
pure  white  bracts,  these  being  the  size  and  shape  of  Plum  leaves. 
The  inconspicuous  flowers  are  in  whorls. 

Pophlus  lasiocarpa. — This  is  the  largest-leaved  Poplar  known, 
these  being  Sin  long  by  5in  broad. 

Dipteronia  sinense. — A  new  monotypic  (?)  genus,  described  by 
Dr.  Augustine  Henry.  It  is  allied  to  Acer,  but  differs  in  this  that  the 
wings  are  carried  all  round  the  seed  instead  of  being  on  one  side,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Maples. 

Rhododendron  auriculatum. — This  is  so  named  from  the  ear¬ 
like  lobes  of  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  blush-white, 
borne  in  trusses. 

Rhododendron  micranthum. — A  species  bearing,  possibly,  the 
smallest  flowers  of  any  member  of  the  genus  ;  these  are  like  those  of 
a  small  Daphne,  and  blush-white.  From  the  province  of  West  Hupeh, 
C.  China. 

Rubu.s  Henryi. — This  can  be  used  like  Vines  for  training  to 
pillars.  It  has  tri-lobed  leaves,  3in  long  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  specific  name  is  in  honour  of  Dr.  Henry. 

Viburnum  rhytidophylla. — Leaves  9  to  lOin  long,  2in  broad, 
with  white,  Avoolly  under-surface.  The  inflorescence  is  a  Avhitish  mass. 
West  Hupeh,  C.  China. 

Lonicera  tragophylla. — Tins  has  opposite  leaves,  and  long, 
tubular  flowers,  yellow,  Avith  a  reddish  base. 

Quercus  cleistocarpa.— The  acorns  are  “hidden,”  that  is,  they 
are  so  tightly  encased  in  a  hard,  Avoody  cup,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  hoAV  they  ever  escape. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 


Barr’s  Hardy  Plants. 

The  neAv  Iris  buckarica,  Avith  pretty  yelioAV  falls,  seems  to  bo 
an  exceedingly  robust  groAver.  ^lessrs.  Barr  and  Sons  have  a 
fair  stock  of  it  at  Long  Ditton.  Recently  I  Avas  shown  their 
new  Aubrietias  growing  in  pots  and  pans  in  frames  at  the  same 
nursery.  Bridesmaid  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  these,  with 
large  floAvers  of  a  pale  blush  lilac  colour.  This,  Avith  Barr’s  Lilac 
Queen  -(of  a  sweet  rose-purple  shade,  almost  pure  rose,  indeed, 
and  very  free  flowering),  should  be  a  Avelcome  addition  to  spring 
gardening.  Arabis  aubrietioides  is  a  blush  shade,  and  may  be 
taken  notice  of  along  Avith  the  double  Avhite  Arabis,  Avhose 
vigorous  spikes  remind  one  of  a  miniature  Stock.  A  stock  of 
the  little  known,  but  exceedingly  beautiful  Goodyera  pubescens 
(Avhich  succeeds  under  the  same  treatment  as  Dodecatheons), 
Avith  variously  coloured  foliage,  Avas  also  seen  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

London  Spring  Bedding. 

The  displays  in  the  public  gardens  at  Regent’s  Park,'  Hyde 
Park,  and  KeAv  have  been  good  for  the  .season.  The  beds  and 
borders  in  the  tAvo  parks  named  have  yielded  a  splendid  show 
of  flowers  from  the  bulbs,  and  Avhich  is  ihe  proof  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  and  quality  of  the  bulbs  .supplied  by  Messrs.  Cutbnsh. 
KeAv,  of  course,  groAA\s  its  OAvn  stock  of  bulbs.  The  combinations 
in  beds  most  pleasing  to  me  comprised  the  Jonquil  above  Scj[uills 
(Scilla  .siberica) ;  Sir  Watkin  Daffodil  intermixed  with  the 
crimson  Joost  Van  Vondel  Tulip,  and  the  same  Tulip  Avith  an 
excellent  clAvarf,  bushy^  pale  lemon  floAvered  WallfloAver  in  a  bed 
in  Hyde  Park.  In  tins  park,  also,  there  is  to  be  seen  now  in 
flower  a  large  bed  of  Cytisus  prsecox,  the  primrose'-yelloAV  flowers 
of  Avhich  are  vmry  gratifying  to  the  eye.  The  shrubs  are  about 
2ft  high,  dense,  and  bushy,  and  the  oblong  bed  is  edged  Avith 
bright  crimson  double  Daisies.  Beds  filldd  Avith  the  double 
yellow  Tournesol  Tulip  and  T.  elegans  respectively  (separate 
beds  of  each)  are  rich  and  effective,  in  colour.  An  immense 
three-angled  loed  of  Keizerskroon  Tulip,  in  Regent’s  Park,  must 
have  been  a  gorgeous  sight  Avhen  at  its  best.  Dark  blue  Hya¬ 
cinths  and  rale  yelloAv  Daffodils  are  not  effective,  and  are 
useful  as  shoAving  Avhat  not  to  employ  together.  The  colours 
for  spring  bedding  are  most  fitting  Avhen  they  are  light  and 
bright. 

Intermediate  House  Rhododendrons. 

So  far  as  obseiwation  goes,  I  find  the  hybrid  Javanico-jasmini- 
florum  'Rhododendrons  succeeding  both  in  groAvth  and  flora] 
yield,  in  all  gardens  Avherever  one  finds  them.  At  Mr.  Tate’s 
garden,  near  Leatherhead,  plants  in  pots  Avere  quite  a  mass  of 
brilliant  floAver  trusses  a  Aveek  ago,  and  the  house  in  Avhicli  they 
AA'ere  growing  Avas  a  cool  one,  specially  adapted  for  the  Hima- 
lajmn  hybrids.  This  Avould  proAm  that  the  pretty  Javanese 
Rhododendrons  do  not  absolutely  demand  an  intermediate  tem¬ 
perature.  At  the  same  time  they  are  more  ceirtain  to  be  healthy 
and  are  freer  in  every  way  if  given  a  gentle  Avarmth  and  a 
moist  atmosphere.  The  fine  collection  in  the  Mexican  house  at 
Kew,  planted  out  in  borders  in  a  peaty;  turfy  compost,  is  quite 
luxuriant,  and  furnishes  a  perennial  feature  of  intere.st.  This 
.section  or  race  of  the  genus  Rhododendron  floAvers  the  Avhole 
year  through. 

When  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons’ 
Chelsea  nursery  a  short  time  ago,  notesi  Avere  taken  of  a  feAv 
Javanese  Rhododendrons,  then  in  floAver,  and  the  neAv  King 
Edward  VII.  stood  out  very  prominently.  It  has  immense 
trusses  of  hand,some,  open-mouthed,  bell-shaped  floAvers,  each 
fully  Sin  across.  The  segments  reflex  at  the  tips,  and  the 
whole  flower  is  golden-bronze,  flushed  Avith  ruddy-orange.  The 
old  Cloth  of  Gold  was  also  very  showy  and  full  of  flower,  this 
being  one  of  the  earliest  varieties.  The  floAvers  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  King  Edward  VH.,  and  are  a  bright 
canary-primrose  colour.  Apollo  is  salmon-scarlet;  albino,  a 
double,  is  the  palest  of  pale  cream-colour ;  Primrose  is  of  a 
deep  rich  primrose  hue.,  more  intense  toAvard  the  edges;  aureum, 
another  double,  is  rich  bright  yelloAv ;  and  lastly,  carneum 
•supplies  a  brilliant,  bronzy,  orange-crimson,  and  is  a  double 
flowered  variety. — Wandering  Willie. 


Sisyrynchlum  paniculatum. 

We  will  go  ,so  far  as  to  say  that  Avhere  this  plant  is  grown  it 
is  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  finest  decorative  floAvers  for  cut 
uses  at  the  present  time  in  bloom.  In  the  great  Temperate 
House  at  Kew  they  have  a  plant  in  a  border.  It  produces  large 
numbers  of  its  spotless  Avhite  paniculate  racemes  on  .stalks  a 
yard  long,  and  which  spring  from  a  tuft  cf  grassy  leaves  forming 
the  stool  of  the  plant.  How  it  behaves  in  pots  Ave  cannot  say  ; 
but  planted  in  a  border  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  Ave  think 
there  is  no  fear  about  its  success.  The  floAvers  are  each  an  inch 
across,  and  dazzlingly  AA'hite,  .so  manj'  as  fifteen  being  borne  on 
each  inflorescence. 
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Damage  by  the  Recent  Frosts. 


Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Pitt. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  held  on  April  7,  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  of  Stamford 
Hill,  staged  a  plant  of  this  pretty  hybrid,  and  received  an  award 
of  merit.  Its  parentage  is  C.  Godfroyse  leucochilum  x  C.  nitens. 
The  form  and  the  waxy  consistency  of  the  former  is  characteristic 
liere.  The  beautiful  pouch  is  bronzy-yellow,  the  petals  and 
sepals  purple-spotted  over  a  bronzy  ground,  the  dorsal  sepal 
edged  at  the  tip  with  white.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  dravring 
by  Mr.  G.  Shayler. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

Lately  a  taste  has  sprung  up  for  growing  Orchid.s  of  various 
kinds  on  rockeries  in  the  houses  or  on  lined  walls  in  conjunction 
with  Ferns.  Not  every  species  is  suitable,  but  many  are.  The 
larger  growing  Cymbidiums  do  very  well  in  positions  where  their 
roots  have  an  almost  unlimited  run,  and  the  beauty  of  their  ever¬ 
green  foliage  is  a  point  in  their  favour.  When  planted  fairly  high 
on  a  rockery  or  wall,  the  arching  leaves  have  a  very  fine  effect, 
even  when  no  flowers  are 
present. 

For  positions  where 
there  is  not  much  in  the 
way  of  compost  some  of 
the  shallower  -  rooting 
kinds  do  better.  Ccelo- 
gynes,  such  as  C.  cristata  y 

and  its  varieties,  Brassia, 
and  some  of  the  creeping 
Dendrobiums  would  be 
excellent  for  the  purpose, 
and  I  have  seen  the  sin¬ 
gular  and  somewhat 
erratic  Cypripedium  cari- 
einum  (Pearcei)  do  well 
also.  Lower  down,  or 
near  the  floor  of  the 
house,  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  Cypripedium 
may  be  planted  with 
good  effect,  and  the 
only  point  to  .study  is  to 
see  that  the  drainage 
is  perfect,  for  although 
these  like  ^  large  amount 
of  moisture  at  the  roots 
it  must  be  fresh,  not 

stagnant.  In  sour  or 
waterlogged  soil  the  root.s 
die  off  wholesale,  and  the 
plants  are  ruined. 

When  the  work  of 

lining  a  wall  for  thi.s 

purpose  is  in  progress 
a  few  rather  large  pockets 
should  be  constructed 
of  cork  or  tiles  for 

placing  j)lants  in  when 
in  flower.  A  Fern  of 
fairly  vigorous  character 
may  be  planted  beneath 
it,  and  will  soon  hide 
the  pocket.  The  long 
macranthum  section  have 
not  well  to  try  and  grow 


The  damage  done  to  the  early  Potato  crop  in  the  West  by  the 
recent  frosts  seems  to  have  been  under-estimated.  In  some 
quarters  whole  fields  which  gave  promise  of  an  early,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  x^rofitable  yield,  have  been  entirely  cut  down. 


M  riting  from  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  Mr.  Struguell 
says :  “  The  frost  has  been  most  destructive  to  the  fruit  crops. 
Many  people  have  thought  that  Strawberries  were  safe,  because 
the  buds  are  in  a  backward  state ;  they  are  far  from  it  generally. 
Our  Peaches  are  an  entire  failure  outdoors,  and  I  fear  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Apricots  also.  Medlars,  which  look  so  resisting  in 
their  hard  buds,  are  black  inside.  Bush  fruits  are  much 
damaged ;  in  fact,  no  one  can  tell  yet  whether  the  small  hopes 
left  will  be  realised.” 


Last  week  did  not  turn  out  well.  Frost  again  set  in  on 
Monday  night,  and  up  to  Friday  morning  we  registered  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  44deg  of  frost,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  nights 
having  each  lOdeg.  The  damage  done  by  the  frost  of  the  previous 
week  is^  unfortunately  more  serious  than  I  anticipated.  The 
Black  Currant  and  Raspberry  crops  are,  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  doomed.  Not  only  the  blossoms  are  shrivelled  up,  but 
the  leaves  are  entirely  scorched,  and  now  hanging  red  on  the 
bushes.  Herbaceous  plants,  especially  such  as  Pseonies,  are  alto¬ 
gether  cut  to  the  ground.  What  is  still  more  singular,  some 
Aralias  (japonica)  which  survived  the  frosts  of  the  last  five  winters 
and  31deg  this  wintei*,  without  a  flinch,  are  by  the  recent  frost 

partially  blackened.  For 
the  last  two  nights  the 
— —  frost  has  not  been  more 

than  in  evidence,  but  the 
sky  lias  been  overcast, 
with  a  comparatively  high 
and  bitterly  cold  east 
wind  blowing.  To-day 
(27th)  symptoms  of  rain 
manifest  them.selves,  and 
a  shower  would  do  now 
much  good  to  the  parched 
land  and  grass  pastures. 
In  our  plantations  the 
Larches  are  quite  stripped 
of  their  foliage. — I).  C’. 


Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Pitt. 


scandent  flowering  lucidum  of  the 
a  delightful  effect  so  shown,  but  it  is 
the  plants  there.  Place  them  in  the 
pockets  when  the  flower  spikes  are  ju,st  forming,  and  these  will 
then  fall  naturally  into  a  graceful  position,  and  each  blos.som 
take  its  proper  pose. 

The  long  pendant  stems  of  Dendrobium  Pierardi,  when  covered 
with  the  imle  rosy-mauve  flowers,  seem  to  want  some  green  back¬ 
ground  to  show  them  up,  and  this  is  well  provided  by  the  walls  in 
question.  Other  species  will  sugge.st  themselves  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested ;  in  fact,  almost  any  sort  is  improved  in  appearance  by 
the  green  setting.  But,  speaking  again  of  the  permanent  occu¬ 
pants  of  such  structures,  no  deciduous  kind  should  be  used,  as  it 
will  be  found  difficult  to  dry  the  roots  sufficiently  for  the  winter’s 
re.st  without  at  the  .same  time  injuring  the  Ferns.  The  evergreen 
sorts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  incommoded  by  a  little  moisture 
in  winter. — H.  R.  R. 


In  last  week’s  is.sue  I 
notice  several  accounts  of 
9deg  of  frost  registered, 
and  its  subsequent  re¬ 
sults;  but  in  this  district 
much  higher  figures  are 
recorded,  which  shows 
your  readers  what  we  are 
liable  to  receive  in  Scot¬ 
land.  On  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  14th  inst.,  lOdeg  of 
frost  were  registered,  and 
by  0  o’clock  in  the  eve.n- 
ing  of  the  same  day  snow 
had  covered  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  Gin.  On  the 
following  morning,  at  Ca- 
pelrig  Alearns,  a  district 
very  much  exposed,  26deg 
of  frost  were  registei'ed,  a 
record  which  has  never 
been  noted  in  April.  On 
the  above  -  mentioned 
estate  the  frost  has 
played  sad  havoc.  Fruit 
trees  of  all  description  are  blighted,  buds  and  leaves  have  now 
fallen  off,  and  the  whole  landscape  presents  a  midwinter 
appearance.  Even  herbaceous  plants  are  destroyed.  It  fs  sad 
to  hear  the  words  “  No  fruit  this  year  ”  coming  from  the  lips 
of  the  gardeners  and  others. 

In  higher  districts,  not  so  much  exposed  as  C'apelrig,  lOdeg 
of  frost  was  registered,  this  figure  also  being  an  unusual  record 
for  April.  On  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  following  the  frost  i-ecorded  for  C'apelrig  was  13deg,  12deg, 
8deg.  and  4deg  respectively.  What  about  Odeg  of  frost  ?  Why, 
that  is  nothing  compared  to  the  above.  In  this  Scotland  of  ours 
we  can  put  up  with  anjdhing.  and  ev'en  the  weather,  and  say 
nothing  about  it.  Roses,  so  far,  are  blighted.  This  morning 
(24th)  the  country  is  white  with  hoar  frost,  13deg  fro.st  being 
registered.  The  recorded  frost  this  week  runs  :  Monday,  8deg ; 
Tuesday,  Odeg;  Wednesday,  12deg:  Thursday,  4deg ;  Friday, 
13deg. — Disgusted  Ros.41?i.\n,  Newton  Mearns,  N.B. 
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Birds  and  Gooseberry  Buds. 


In  answer  to  “Fruit  Grower’s”  inquiry  as  to  how  long  the 
dressing  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash  will  last  on  the  buds,  I 
believe  that  if  the  trees  are  thoroughly  done  in  November  it  will 
stand  till  after  the  buds  are  expanded,  but  should  I  find  the  birds 
made  any  attempt  on  the  trees  later  on  I  should  at  once  give 
them  another  dressing.  I  have  never  yet  had  to  spray  twice. 


In  writing  my  experience  on  this  subject  I  unfortunately  gave 
my  address.  The  consequence  has  been  an  amount  of  correspond¬ 
ence  which,  if  it  were  not  amusing,  would  be  an  expensive  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  the  following  will  no  doubt  be  a  caution  to  other 
writers  giving  useful  information.  Not  a  single-  letter  enclosed 
stamp  for  reply  ;  more  than  half  simply  asked  over  again  for  the 
information  already  given,  they  had  evidently  not  even  troubled 
to  read  the  communication  to  the  end.  Others  “  requested  ”  the 
“  fullest  information  ”  on  the  subject,  and  if  all  had  been  replied 
to  it  would  have  been  a  question  of  several  days’  work,  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  stamps.  I  was  caught  by  the  first  lot 
and  replied ;  but  never  received  in  return  any  acknowledgement 
or  a.  single  stamp.  The  most  charming  of  all  are  those  written 
always  on  post  cards  for  economy,  asking  for  the  loan  of  the 
threader  to  try  so  that  they  can  be  sure  (at  my  expense)  the  thing 
will  be  sa,tisfactoi’y,  and  as  a  rule  wanting  to  know,  if  they  find  it 
sati.sfactory,  where  or  how  they  can  get  one  “cheap;”  these  also 
in  some  cases  “  request  a  reply  by  return.”  Surely  the  writers  of 
these  extraordinary  communications  ought  to  have  more  courtesy 
and  common  sense  than  expect  anyone  to  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  they  seem  to  think  their  right,  as  some  even  write  again 
requesting  to  know  why  their  communication  has  not  been 
replied  to.  My  experience  with  this  is  quite  a  new  one,  and  to 
those  who  have  written  can  only  inform  them  that  no  more  replies 
will  be  sent  by  post,  even  in  the  improbable  event  of  a  stamp 
being  enclosed. — Thos.  Fletcher. 

[We  every  week  expressly  request  “that  no  one  will  write 
privately  to  any  of  our  oorrespondents,  seeking  information  on 
matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.” — Ed.] 


The  “Anti-Trade”  Sweet  Pea  Society— Selection  of  Judges, 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wright’s  communication  on  page  338  calls  for  but 
very  few  remarks  from  me.  His  horror  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
executive  committee  being  made  public  is  amusing ;  if  he  read 
the  gardening  papers  he  would  know  it  is  a  common  practice 
with  special  lioricultural  societies.  Some  of  the  amateur  judges 
who  acted  in  1902  seemed  to  me,  Avho  was  in  close  touch  with 
them,  to  be  so  wanting  in  competency  that  I  determined  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  names  of  certain  persons  in  the  trade  w'hose  knowledge 
and  capacity  could  not  be  open  to  question.  The  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  well  to  change  the  judges 
from  those  of  last  year,  and  in  order  to  put  beforei  the  meeting 
names  from  which  four  or  five — about  half  the  number  required — 
could  be  selected,  I  nominated  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Leicester; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Moss,  Feering;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Turner,  Slough;  as 
principals  of  seed  houses,  and  as  employes,  Mr.  Newby  (Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Son),  Mr.  Brewer  (Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.), 
and  Mr.  G.  Waugh  (Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association). 
These  names  were  duly  received.  Then  came  the  demonstration 
against  the  trade  ;  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  five  votes  out  of 
eight  that  no  member  of  the  trade  should  be  selected  as  a  judge, 
and  their  names  were  struck  out.  Mr.  Wright  has  a  very  defec¬ 
tive  memory.  I  urged  with  considerable  warmth  the  claims  of 
the  trade ;  Mr.  Whitpaine  Nutting  did  so  also ;  but  wuthout 
result.  I  want  to  knowq  and  the  trade  about  the  country  want 
to  know’,  and  especially  those  who  are  members  of  the  society, 
wdiy  the  representatives  of  the  trade  w’ere  rejected?  There 
should  be  a  reason  for  such  scurvy  treatment.  Was  it  becau.se 
tlie  judges  in  the  competitive  classes  are  paid  officials,  and  the 
appointments  wmre  coveted  for  friends  and  contributors  ?  “  The 

honour  and  experience  of  the  members  of  the  trade  ”  is  so  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  voted  against  them  as  judges,  that  by 
an  act  of  gracious  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  handful  of 
journalists,  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  sit  on  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee!  Mighty  condescension  to  propriety!  They  may  give  as 
much  money  to  the  funds  of  the  society  as  they  please,  and  as 
they  do;  but  to  handle  a  judging  feei — perish  the  thought !  Well 


might  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Society  exclaim  :  “  There  are 
too  many  mere  journalists  on  the  committee.” — Richard  Dean, 
Ealing,  W. 

Sprays  and  Sprayers  for  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  pleasure  in  informing  your  correspondent,  “  Constant 
Subscriber,”  that  I  get  my  caustic  soda  and  pearlash  in  powder 
form  at  a  cost  of  £2  8s.  per  cwt.  for  pearlash,  and  £2  per  cwt. 
caustic  soda  ;  rubber  gloves  12s.  6d.  In  mixing  I  dissolve  51b  of 
pearlash  in  hot  water,  and  51b  of  caustic  soda  with  boiling  water. 
Great  care  is  required  in  dissolving  the  soda,  as  it  boils  over  if 
too  much  water  is  added  at  one  time.  With  this  I  make  50gal 
of  solution.  In  ordering  I  ask  for  “  Greenbank’s  ”  caustic  soda 
(98  per  cent.)  and  “  Burgoyne,  Burbridges,  and  Co.”  pearlash. 
Yes,  a  Vermorel  sprayer  can  be  had  from  any  good  seed  shop. 
— Jno.  Miles,  Southampton. 


Gardeners’  Commissions. 

The  secret  commission  appears  to  be  a  subject  that  is  causing 
a  deal  of  fluttering,  and  I,  for  one,  consider  that  it  is  a  matter 
that  requires  to  be  abolished.  Not  only  is  the-  practice  rife  among 
gardemers,  but  among  other  sections  of  private  servants.  Many 
butchers  are  wont  to  give-  cooks  various  sums  w’hen  bills  are  paid, 
which,  in  some  cases,  tends  to  encourage-  undue  waste.  If  any¬ 
one  is  entitled  to  discount,  it  assuredly  is  the  man  who-  pays  the 
bill !  As  regards  servants,  they  usually  are  recipients  of  an  annual 
present  at  Christmas  time  which,  if  given  freely  by  the  trades¬ 
man,  may  be  accepted  without  any  dishonourable  reflection.s. 
However,  when  we  hear  of  servants  demanding  20  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count,  simply  because  they  favour  a  firm  w’ith  their  custom,  whilst 
their  employer  pays  the  bill,  assuredly  it  is  time  to  cry  off. 
Personally,  in  all  the  dealings  I  have  had  w’ith  florists  and  seeds¬ 
men,  I  have  never  had  an  instance  of  such  underhanded  w’orking. 
The  greatest  favour  ever  bestowed  upon  me  is  some  new^  or  extra 
fine  seed  novelty,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  these  little 
gifts  are  appreciated  in  a  manner  that  no-  monetary  gift  could 
afford.  Such  items  as  these  are  beneficial  to  all  concerned, 
because  they  afford  me  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure,  coupled 
with  know’le-dge,  whilst  eulogistic  notices  in  the  Press  or  other¬ 
wise,  if  worthy,  and  condemnatory  if  merited,  afford  both  readers 
an  vendors  a  true  and  honest  aspect  of  affairs. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  novelty  testing,  there  is  a  class 
that  I  look  upon  with  considerable  contempt..  These  are  the 
subsidised  personages  who,  for  stipulated  sums,  prepare  laudatory 
accounts  of  such  and  such  an  article,  whether  it  is  deserved  or 
not.  Such  methods,  and  I  am  assured  they  are  practised,  are 
unworthy,  as  such  men  are  naturally  biassed  in  all  they  state. 
These  actions  border  on  the  trust  system. — C. 


“  Provincial  ”  has  set  before  us  two  cases  wffiich  are,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  quite  exceptional.  I  have  another,  quite  as 
rare,  in  the  follow’ing.  The  gardener  to  a  well-known,  w’ealthy 
baronet,  made  it  one  of  his  principles  never  to  accept  commis¬ 
sions,  not  because  he  w’as  obliged  to  do  so,  but  from  purely 
personal  motives.  This,  in  due  course,  reached  the  ears  of  his 
employer,  who  questioned  him  on  the  subject,  and  being  informed 
that  such  was  the  case,  said,  “  I  will  give  you  £20  more  a  year.” 
Would  there  were  more  such  cases,  and  I  may  add  this  is  not 
hearsay,  but  absolutely  true.  Now’,  as  to  the  first  of  the  two 
cases  mentioned  by  “Provincial,”  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
gardener  ran  up  huge  bills  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  dis¬ 
count,  this  is  a  solitary  instance,  and  for  my  ow’ii  part,  I  utterly 
repudiate  the  idea  that  a  man,  w’orthy  of  the  name,  w’ould  ever 
do  such  a  thing  or  even  think  of  doing  so;  and  in  very  many 
establishments  this  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
orders  have  to  pass  through  the  hand.s  of  the  over-aspiring  agent. 
The  expenditure,  too,  is  cut  dow’n  to  the  low’est  possible  limit, 
and  W’ith  it  the  gardener’s  salary  as  wmll.  As  for  the  second 
case,  surely  this  is  a  case  of  the  dog  biting  the  hand  that  fed  it, 
and  w’hoever  he  may  be,  he  is  not  w’orthy  to  be  called  a  man, 
much  less  of  the  noble  traditions  of  a  gardener. 

How’ever,  no  one  w’ould  convict  the  whole  profession  because 
these  tw’o  have  gone  w  rong.  The  policy  of  the  gardener  is  just 
the  reverse  of  this ;  he  doesn’t  cut  down  a  tree  because  a  small 
branch  is  rotten,  but  rather  brings  to  his  aid  the  arts  of  grafting 
and  budding.  If  employers  would  also  take  this  course  and  graft 
a  little  more  to  the  miserable  w’ages  which  are  so  often  paid  to 
their  gardeners,  there  w  ould  be  less  temptation  for  the  latter  to 
resort  to  the  commission  business,  and  that  grievance  w’ould,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  done  aw’ay  w’ith,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  Now,  let  us  look  at  another  side  of  the  question. 
Certain  gardeners  have  their  seeds  from  certain  firms,  and  for 
long  periods  have  paid  great  care  and  attention,  and  used  great 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  those  seeds,  thereby  gaining  for  the 
firms,  to  a  great  extent,  the  positions  of  honour  w’hich  they  hold 
to-day.  The  nurseryman  recognises  this,  and  in  token  of  the 
gratitude  he  feels  for  honour  done  to  him,  he  puts  into  practical 
effect  by  giving  the  gardener  some  reward  for  his  years  of  toil. 
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Will  anyone  suggest  that  the  gardener  is  acting  dishonourably  if 
he  accepts  such  a  reward?  I  think  not.  But,  further,  it  is 
urged  that  this  giving  of  “  presents  ”  necessarily  raises  the  price 
of  seeds.  If  that  is  so,  why  have  we  not  heard  a  general  outcry 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  as  to  the  extortionate  prices  which 
some  would  have  us  believe  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  dis¬ 
pensing  of  commissions?  I  take  it  that  we  should  have  heard 
long  ago  if  it  Avas  really  so — employers  are  bj'  no  means  backward 
in  these  matters — but  not  a  AA  ord  has  been  said  on  the  subject  so 
far  as  I  am  aware.  In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  should 
a  gardener  be  deprived  of  this,  his  only  Avay  of  making  both  ends 
meet  in  many  cases,  and  his  rightful  perquisite  as  I  see  it,  then 
it  is  time  something  Avas  done  to  obtain  for  the  profession 
generally  a  decent  living  Avage. — E.  Bishop,  Market  Harboro’. 

— — 

Superphosphates. 

In  Mr.  Comsins’  excellent  little  book  “  Chemistry  of  the 
Garden,”  the  author  says;  “  The  origin  of  phosphate  has  no  effect 
at  all  on  its  profitable  application  in  the  dissoh'ed  form.”  I  am 
bound  to  say  my  experience  does  not  agree  Avith  this  statement. 
I  find  that  mineral  S.P.L.  30  to  35  per  cent.  AA'hen  apiilied  to  the 
surface  for  Tomatoes  burns  the  surface  roots  and  also  the  stem 
Avhere  it  touches.  Dissolved  bone  does  not  injure  in  this  AA'ay, 
neither  does  bone  S.P.L.  In  the  tAA'o  latter  cases  the  roots  come 
up  thickly  and  shoAV  themselves  on  the  surface  in  a  feAV  hours 
after  the  application.  With  the  mineral  phosphate  they  do  not 
come  up  for  Aveeks  after  the  application,  and  that  is  "AA’hen  the 
phosphate  has  all  been  Avashed  doAviiAA^ards.  The  results  in  the 
fertilisation  of  the  floAvers  are  the  least  satisfactory  Avith  the 
mineral  phosphate.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  great  amount  of 
acid  necessary  to  render  the  mineral  soluble  to  such  an  extent  is 
the  cause  of  the  mischief.  I  may  add  it  is  the  same  with  a  Vine 
border  Avhere  mineral  S.P.L.  was  used  last  year,  the  roots  never 
once  showed  themselves  above  the  surface  as  they  had  done  Avhen 
either  of  the  other  varieties  of  super  were  used.  Can  Mr.  Willis 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject,  and  say  if  any  exact  trials  have  taken 
place  to  test  the  different  varieties?  I  have  a  poor  soil  to  deal 
Avith,  and  therefore  to  obtain  anything  like  creditable  results  am 
obliged  to  manure  rather  heavily.  The  manures  are  obtained 
from  one  of  the  olde.st  and  most  reputable  firms  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  as  good  as  can  be 
obtained. — Wm.  Taylok. 

The  FiniEces  of  the  R.H.S. 

In  turning  over  the  Journal  on  my  return  from  abroad  I 
noticed  a  statement  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence  in  your  issue  of  April  9 
to  the  effect  that  I  “  had  nothing  whatever  to  do'  with  the 
finances  ”  of  the  Society.  Permit  me  to  say  that  he  is  in  error. 
I  had  everything  to  do  with  the  finances.  Under  bye-law  94  and 
a  letter  from  the  treasurer,  I  was  made  personally  responsible 
for  all  moneys  of  the  Society.  For  nearly  eight  years  I  not  only 
drew  and  signed  with  the  treasurer  every  cheque  paid  out,  the 
thousands  of  cheques  paid  in,  but  also  prepared  the  estimates  of 
receipts  and  expenses,  and  personally  attended  to  all  business 
matters  of  the  Society.  I  AV’as  pressed  into  the  Society’s  service 
with  the  express  instruction  that  I  Avas  to  do  my  best  to-  make  it 
“  pay.”  And  I  presume  one  can  hardly  conduct  nego'tiations 
with  printers,  advertisers,  exhibitors,  bill-posters,  caterers,  rail- 
Avay  companies,  &c. — -as  I  had  to  on  behalf  of  the  Council— 
without  having  something  to  do  with  the  finances  of  the  Society, 
as  apart  from  the  purely  secretarial  work,  which  anyone  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence  can  do.  When  I  entered  the  Society’s  service 
in  1890  it  AA'as  in  debt,  although  in  1888  the  Council  “  sent  round 
the  hat”  and  secured  over  £1,100  in  addition  to  its  ordinary 
income.  Everything  was  in  a  state  of  chaos;  about  £300  or  £400 
a  year  was  wasted  on  “  deadhead  ”  Fellows  Avho  had  not  paid  a 
cent,  to  the  Society  for  several  years,  and  it  took  nearly  two 
years  to  get  the  Council  to  see  the  unfairness  and  absurdity  of 
doing  business  on  these  lines.  Neither  exhibitors  nor  visitoi's 
would  come  to  the  Drill  Hall ;  the  Lindley  Library — the  care  of 
Avhich  was  thrown  on  my  shoulders  without  a  farthing  of  remu¬ 
neration — Avas  in  a  scandalous  state  of  neglect  (I  found  “  Gerarde’s 
Herbal  ”  and  other  valuable  books  in  the  cellar) ;  the  Society 
AA’as  paying  “through  the  nose”  for  everything  it  required;  in 
fact,  it  Avas  so  badly  managed  that  its  odour  in  everyone’s  nostrils 
AA’as  Avorse  than  that  of  a  Crown  Imperial  bulb. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  became  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  in  1890,  although  Sir  T.  Lawrence  had  then  reigned  as 
President  for  three  years.  Of  course,  all  financial  matters  Avere 
technically  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  but  it  is  simply  absurd 
to  say  that  I  “  had  nothing  Avhatever  ”  to  do  Avith  them.  I  again 
say  that  I  had  everything  to  do  Avith  them. — John  Weathers. 

[This  letter  shows  that  toAvards  the  re-establishment  of  the 
finamles  of  the  R.H.S.  Mr.  Weathers  has  rendered  invaluable 
assistance,  though  we  someAvhat  overstated  the  case  AA’hen  avo 
credited  him  with  the  formulation  of  a  distinct  financial  policy, 
AA’hich  (as  Sir  Trevor  LaAArence  as.sures  us)  was  evolved  by  Dr. 
Morris  on  the  then  existing  conditions. — En.] 


M'liimillaria  peclinata  — in  his 


The 
sym- 
these 
types 
atford 


Mammillaria  pectinata. 


article  on  this  genus  of 
Cacti,  at  page  ‘299, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cob- 
bo'.d  dAvelt  on  the 
beautiful  spines  of 
the  Mammillarias, 
and  Ave  have 
alAA'ays  been  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  mys¬ 
tical  mathematical 
precision  of  the 
arrangement  of  tht) 
spines  in  plants  of 
this  genus. 
AA’onderful 
metry  of 
A’egetatiAm 
AA'ill  for  ever 
pleasure  and  sur¬ 
prise  and  intense 
interest  in  reflec¬ 
tive  minds,  and 
this  is  precisely 
AA'hy  groAver.s  or 
Cactaceous  plants 
admire  and  cherish 
them.  Mr.  Cob- 
bold  omitted  to 
mention  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Ave  figure 
on  this  page,  AA’hich 
is  one  of  the  best, 
but  Ave  are  afraid 
it  is  very  scarce  in 
English  collections. 
It  is  an  example  of 
Dr.  Engelmann’s 
sub  -  genus  Cory- 
phantha,  being 
found  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  hills  of  the 
Pecos,  from  Avhence 
it  AA’as  introduced 
to  Europe  nearly 
fifty  years  ago. 
Our  illustration  is 
from  Dr.  Engel¬ 
mann’s  “  Cactacae 
of  the  Boundary.” 


Garden  Labsls. 

Respecting  Chandler’s  label,  illustrated  on  page  325,  I 
knoAV  of  one  gardener  aa  Iio  is  using  the  penny  in  the  slot  automatic 
name  plate  machine  for  the  purpose.  These  labels  are  made  of 
aluminium,  are  drilled  each  end,  and  are  A'ery  distinct,  the 
lettering  being  embossed.  HoAvever,  Avhilst  such  labels  are  good 
for  trees  and  bushes,  they  fall  short  for  border  Avork.  The  best 
thing  for  the  latter  purpose  that  I  knoAV  of,  is  Wood’s  patent 
label,  some  thousands  of  Avhich  are  in  use  at  Aldenham  House 
Gardens.  They  are  strong,  being  stamped  from  sheet  zinc,  there¬ 
fore  last  indefinitely. — D. 

Gappy  Rows  of  Potatoes. 

Your  contributor,  “Ashleaf,”  does  Avell  to  draAv  attention  to 
this  matter.  Iii  the  last  tAvo  seasons  gappy  Potato  crops  have 
evidently  been  so  general  in  many  districts  that  the  consequent 
loss  is  scarcely  less  serious  than  from  the  “  disease.”  IMy  oavu 
obsei’A’ations  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  given  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  of  groAvth,  this  trouble  usually  arises  from  one  or  more  of 
these  causes:  (1)  Excessive  use  of  nitrates — especially  soda  or 
other  caustic  substances;  (2)  over-greening  of  sets;  (3)  exposure 
to  extremes  of  temperature.  Occasionally,  it  is  doubtless  due  to 
heating  in  clamps,  Ac.,  producing  premature  sprouts,  rubbed  off 
in  handling,  and  never  reproduced.  Hereabouts,  it  is  some  fifteen 
years  since  Ave  had  a  normal  ”  spring  and  early  summer,  i.e., 
Avithout  Juno  frosts.  But  1901-2  Avere  certainly  very  much  the 
reverse  of  normal.  On  stiff  land,  through  harsh  Avinds  and  lack 
of  moisture,  later  on,  the  clayey  nodules  Avere  just  so  many 
brick  ends,  never  sufficiently  softened  for  root  fibres  to  “get 
hold,”  hence  no  plant.  Light  soils,  being  more  friable,  had  foAver 
gappy  crops.  As  an  instance  of  the  “  nitrate  ”  effects  I  discarded 
nearly  the  w’hole  of  three  different  purchases  of  Evergood,  all 
scarred,  many  discoloured,  and  some  kept  till  June  noAer  did 
sprout,’  shrivelling  up  completely.  About  fifty  sorts  (besides 
seedlings)  AA’ero  handled  in  1901 ;  seventy  last  year.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  misses  varied  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  in  bought  tubei’s— 
less  than  1  per  cent,  in  those  of  my  OAvn  saving,  and  these  I  could 
account  for,  as  aboA'e,— E.  Miles,  Leicester,  April  27,  1903. 
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Cultural  Notes  for  Pompons. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  Pompon  in  its  best  form  it  will  well 
repay  the  little  additional  care  required  to  obtain  it.  To  do  this, 
select  an  open  spot  in  your  garden  away  from  the  shade  of  any 
trees  or  Vines,  but  protected  somewhat  from  strong  prevailing 
winds.  Plant  out  young  healthy  plants  from  small  pots  as  early 
in  May  as  is  safe.  When  they  have  started  to  grow  fairly  well 
take  a  sharp  knife  and  stop  the  main  leading  shoot  back  to  within 
Tin  or  Sin  of  the  ground.  In  a  short  time  it  will  throw  out  quite 
a  number  of  shoots.  These  should  be  allowed  to  get  6in  or  Sin 
long.  Then  reduce  these  to  seven  or  eight,  leaving,  of  course,  the 
strongest,  and  in  thinning  them  out  leave  them  so  that  the  plants 
have  about  an  even  amount  on  all  sides.  The  shoots  that  are 
left,  and  which  are  to  form  the  main  basis  of  the  plant,  should  in 
turir  be  shortened  back  to  Sin  or  6in.  After  this  the  plant  will 
make  very  rapid  growth.  The  wmak  lateral  shoots  should  be  care¬ 
fully  cut  away,  leaving  the  stronger  ones  to  grow  on  till  the  buds 
are  all  set.  If  these  details  are  w'atched  carefully,  a  large  bush, 
2ft  or  more  through,  will  be  nicely  formed.  At  this  stage  staking 
and  tying  sufficiently  to  prevent  storms  breaking  the  branches 
will  be  necessary.  After  the  buds  are  set  thin  them  out  by  care¬ 
fully  pinching  out  all  except  five  or  six  from  each  shoot  of  the 
larger  flowered  varieties ;  for  the  small  button  flowered  kinds 
eight  to  ten  buds  can  be  left  on  each  shoot.  This  will  allow  the 
individual  flowers  to  develop  to  perfection,  and  be  much  larger 
and  of  better  colour  than  when  all  the  buds  are  left  on  the  plants. 
A  shoot  w’ith  a  stem  from  12in  to  18in  long,  having  from  five  to 
ten  nicely  developed  flowers,  makes  an  exceedingly  attractive 
spray.  For  this  purpose  the  earlier  bloo’ining  varieties  are  espe¬ 
cially  desirable,  as  the  above  treatment  will  generally  bring  them 
into  full  flower  before  there  are  many  of  the  larger  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  bloom,  though  all  the  varietie.s  are  equally  benefited  by 
the  little  additional  care. 

The  above  method  of  culture  is  applicable  to  all  who  do  not 
possess  a  glass  structure  of  any  kind.  For  those  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  cold  frames  or  cool  greenhouses  in  which  to 
protect  their  plants  from  storm  and  frost  their  season  can  be 
extended  till  the  end  of  November,  or  later,  by  making  a  selection 
of  both  early  and  late  blooming  varieties.  For  growers  so  situated 
the  best  method  will  be  to  grow"  only  the  very  earliest  varieties, 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  to  grow  the  later  varieties 
in  pots  or  boxes.  For  this  method  of  culture  take  plants  of  the 
same  class  as  for  the  open  ground  and  pot  them  into  a  larger  size, 
using  a  good  loamy  soil,  with  only  a  small  amount  of  fertiliser 
added  for  this  shift.  Cut  the  leading  shoot  back  to  4in  or  Sin 
above  the  soil.  When  it  has  started  outside  shoots  lin  or  2in 
long,  shift  into  another  pot  tw’o  sizes  larger  than  the  one  it  occu¬ 
pied.  As  soon  as  the  roots  get  a  fair  start  into  the  new"  soil  they 
can  be  stood  outside  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  and  grown  on  steadily, 
attending  to  the  thinning  out  of  shoots,  &c.,  as  advised  abgve. 

By  the  first  week  in  July  they  will  be  ready  for  their  last  shift. 
For  this  last  potting  a  somew'ha't  richer  compost  will  be  necessary 
than  for  the  earlier  stage.  The  smaller  or  weaker  growing  varie¬ 
ties  should  not  have  more  than  a  2-inch  larger  pot  than  before, 
while  the  stronger  and  more  robust  growers  can  be  put  into  pots 
3in  or  tin  larger  than  the  size  they  were  occupying.  But  in  each 
case  the  pots  should  be  well  drained  with  broken  potsherds,  or 
similar  material.  After  this  potting  opirsiderable  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  overwater  them  till  the  roots  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  new  soil.  In  fact,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  too  much  water  during  the  entire  season,  or  they  will  lose 
most  of  their  larger  leaves  and  get  a  severe  check.  As  soon  as 
bad  storms  are  due  in  the  fall  thej"  should  all  be  removed  from 
their  open  air  irosition,  either  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold  frame, 
where  they  can  be  protected.  In  all  other  respects  they  should 
be  treated  as  described  for  the  better  class  of  plants  in  the  open 
ground.  Plants  grown  this  w'ay  will  make  nice  ornaments  for  any 
decorative  work. — J.  N.  M. 

Standard  Pompona. 

M  riting  under  this  head  in  the  Journal  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  (who  is  still  a  regular  contributor,  and 
may  he  long  continue  to  be)  said  :  “  Pompons  are  well  adapted  for 
standards,  and  are  excellent  for  both  exhibition  and  home  decora¬ 
tions.  The  method  of  training  is  often  too  formal  to  be  agree¬ 
able,  the  growth  being  closely  tied  down,  showing  the  bending 
and  lacing  of  the  stems,  which  should  never  be  visible.  Mr.  J. 
Lyne  made  a  welcome  departure  from  the  lacing  system.  The 


method  he  adopted  in  forming  the  heads  was  to  continue  pinch¬ 
ing  the  shoots  so  soon  as  two  leaves  were  formed,  till  the  31st  of 
July,  then  to  let  them  grow  as  they  liked.  The  result  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  the  plant  illustrated  having  been 
grown  from  a  cutting  inserted  early  in  March ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
Mr.  Lyne  recommended  them  being  inserted  in  December.” 


(5avbens  IRounb  SbefRelb. 


Any  lover  of  scenery  can  find  much  of  interest  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  “  Cutlers  ”  City,  and  many  of  the  principal  seats 
are  so  situated  that  it  is  almost  difficult  to  realise  that  they  are 
so  near  the  town.  Probably  the  most  popular,  and  at  -the  same 
tiiTie  picturesque,  locality  is  Ranmoor,  one  of  the  most  pleasantly 
situated  and  beautiful  residences  being 

Oakbrook, 

the  seat  of  W.  S.  Laycock,  Esq.  Standing  on  lovely  grounds  at  an 
altitude  of  over  577ft  above  sea  level,  it  commands  a  grand  view, 
but  is  of  so  private  a  character  in  itself  as  to  form  an  ideal  place  of 
abode.  There  are  three  lodges,  with  two'  principal  or  carriage 
entrances,  and  one  can  here  enjoy  “sweet  solitude”  in  the  wood 
that  skirts  the  grounds  on  one  side,  and  through  which  one  of 
the  carriage  drives  winds.  This  wood  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  Blue¬ 
bells  ;  there  are  now  Daffodils  and  Wood  Anemones,  and  the  song 
of  the  birds  makes  sweet  concord. 

Calling  at  the  gardener’s  house  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
pleasant  summer  abode,  not  overlooked  by  undesirable  neigh- 
iDours),  we  find  Mr.  Massey,  courteous  and  ready  to  show  us  over 
the  beautiful  grounds.  A  path  through  the  wood  brings  us  to 
the  kitchen  garden  of  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres.  Some 
alterations  are  nearing  completion ;  a  wall  having  been  removed 
and  rebuilt  makes  what  was  previously  two  gardens  into  one,  and 
will  be  a  decided  improvement.  The  new  wall  will  serve  for 
fruit  trees,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  Avired.  This  garden  is 
conveniently  intersected  Avith  5ft  asphalted  walks,  and  outside  a 
ncAv  Avalk  is  being  formed,  and  a  sloping  border  has  been  banked 
against  the  Avail  and  planted  Avith  Laurels,  Aucubas,  Golden 
Privet,  Rhododendrons,  and  Skimmias,  thus  screening  the  Avail 
from  the  mansion. 

Parsing  towards  the  house,  Ave  notice  another  border  formed 
last  year  in  Avhich  are  some  300  dAvarf  Roses,  in  addition  to  other 
shrubs  which  form  a  background.  From  the  front  of  the  house 
one  sees  the  full  extent  of  the.  laAvn  Avhich  has  recently  been  con¬ 
siderably  extended,  and  is  noAv  about  four  acres,  and  from  here 
the  privacy  of  the  place  is  fully  appreciated.  The  Avood  below 
shuts  out  the  vieAv  of  the  city  and  other  buildings,  AA’hile  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees  one  sees  the  country  beyond.  The  exqiusitely 
undulating  character  of  the  laAvn  is  particularly  pleasing.  At 
the  bottom  end  is  an  ornamental  pond  on  Avhich  Avater  foAvls  dis¬ 
port  themselves,  AA'hile  around  it  are  clumps  of  yelloAV  Iris ;  and 
overlooking  it  is  a  cosy  summer  house.  Very  noticeable  features 
on  the  laAvn  are  tAvo  handsome  specimen  Irish  Ycavs  planted  by 
His  Majesty  the  King  (when  Prince  of  Wales)  on  August  18, 
1875  ;  also  tAvo  planted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  same  date. 
These  YeAA’s  are  about  12ft  high,  and  are  items  of  interest  here. 
Near  by  are  tAvo  Oaks,  planted  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold  on 
October  22,  1879 ;  Avhile  further  on,  is  a  fine  specimen  Golden- 
Holly,  planted  by  the  Ci'OAvn  Prince  of  SAveden  on  August  7,  1879. 
A  AA'eeping  Elm,  a  grand  pink  Thorn  and  a  magnificent  Araucaria 
clenijand  attention,  as  does  also  a  grand  jAurple  Beech  of  fine 
shape.  By  the  drive  there  are  some  fine  Laurustinus  in  flower, 
Aucubas,  and  other  shrubs ;  a  fountain  at  the  end  of  the  house 
being  surrounded  by  crescent-shaped  beds.  Near  here  is  one 
range  of 

Glass  Houses. 

The  arrangement  of  this  set  consists  in  a  lean-to,  from 
Avhich  run  several  siAan-roofed  houses.  A  fine  lot  of  Cypripedium 
insignis  Avere  seen,  also  Dendrobium  crassinode  in  floAver,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  Goelogynes.  In  another  house  there  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  display  of  Dendrobium  nobile  in  variety,  and  a  splendid 
piece  of  Cattleya  Triana?,  Avith  some  nice  table  plants  of 
Pandanus.  Of  other  subjects  there  are  grand  lots  of  Abutilon 
Savitzi,  Ferns,  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  a  very  free-floAver- 
ing  and  useful  thing.  In  another  house  are  Latanias,  Phoenix, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  &c. 

Then  comes  the  early  vinery,  shoAving  a  very  nice  crop,  and 
here  are  StraAvberries  of  good  size.  A  Niphetos  Rose  on  the 
back  Avail  has  provided  a  nice  lot  of  blooms,  and  in  the  second 
A"inery  are  some  grand  young  canes  planted  three  years  ago,  and 
including  Black  Hamburghs,  Muscats,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
others.  Alternate  Vines  in  tliis  house  Avere  fruited  the  first  year, 
and  subsequently  stripped  of  all  groAvth  at  the  loAver  exti'emity, 
thus  throAving  the  vigour  into  the  upper  groAvths  for  fruiting,  so 
that  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  supply  of  Grapes  from  this 
house.  These  alternate  canes  will  eventually  be  removed  and 
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so  give  extra  room  to  tlie  remainder.  In  tliis  house  are  also 
Lilacs  and  early  culinary  Peas. 

In  the  stove  there  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Crotons  to  be  found  vithin  a  good  march,  fully  200  grand  plants 
of  fine  growth  and  colour.  Plants  are  not  grown  here  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  many  of  these  Crotons  would  be  the  em-y  of  exhibitors. 
Amongst  the  varieties  are  Memphis  (very  fine),  Nestor,  Aig- 
burthiensis.  Her  Majesty,  Reedi,  angustifolia,  some  fine  pieces  of 
Victoria  Superba,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Flamingo,  Sunbeam,  Mrs.  Dorman,  Golden 
Ring,  Warreni  (vei’y  fine  in  colour  and  growth).  Challenger  (a 
lovely  piece),  and  Delightful.  Much  could  be  written  of  this 
collection,  and  Mr.  Massey  may  certainly  be  congratulated  upon 
the  condition  of  them.  Singularly  clean  and  well-grown  plants, 
they  deserve  all  the  praise  we  can  give  them.  On  one  side  is  a 
fine  batch  of  Caladiums  of  exquisite  colouring — rPrineess  Royal, 
Comtesse  de  Condexia,  Erubescens,  and  Mrs.  H.  Veitch,  being 
amongst  the  most  noticeable.  A  very  fine  Banana  also  attracts 
attention,  while  another  grand  thing  is  Heliconia  illustris 
rubescens.  A  Stephanotis  on  one  side  is  simply  loaded  with 
blooms,  growth,  a  yard  long  being  literally  covered  with  sprays 
of  its  wax-like  white  flowers.  Another  very  handsome  subject 
is  Anthurium  crystallinum  with  wonderfully  well  marked  leaves 
over  2ft  long.  Here,  too,  is  Eucharis  amazonica  in  bloom,  and 
Nepenthes  are  looking  ■well,  and  a  grand  batch  of  about  one 
hundred  Calanthe  Veitchi  just  being  started  away  finely. 
Mr.  Massey  has  had  many  “  bulbs  ”  of  these  12in  to  14in  long. 

In  the  next  hoivse  there  are  an  extraordinary  fine  lot  of 


A  Standard  Pompon  Chrysanthemum. 


Gardenias,  the  plants  being  fully  2ft  through,  wonderfully  clean 
and  healthy,  and  faiidy  smothered  with  blooms.  Some  good 
Acalphya  Moorei,  and  a  rare  batch  of  B.  Gloii’o  de  Lorraine,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  is  well  grown.  Later  on,  this  house  will 
be,  as  usual,  given  over  entirely  to  these  Begonias.  Near  by  is 
another  house,  one  side  of  which  is  full  of  Osborne’s  Early  Forcing 
Dwarf  Beans,  from  which  the  kitchen  is  being  supplied  daily  ;  and 
here  are  Melons  coming  on,  the  varieties  grown  being  Blenheim 
Orange  (a  favourite  hei’e).  Royal  Sovereign,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
and  Comtesse.  The.  next  is  a  cool  house,  in  which  are  some 
very  fine  Pelargoniums,  a  grand  lot  of  young  Cyclamens,  and  a 
very  healthy  lot  of  Bouvardia.s,  which  are  extensivelj^  grown  at 
Oakbrook.,  In  frames  along  the  side  of  this  house  are  the  Chi*ys- 
anthemums,  of  which  about  600  are  cultivated. 

The  Peach  houses  are  f-span,  and  the  principal  varieties  are 
Royal  George  and  Nobles, se,  and  Elruge  Nectarine; in  one  of 
these  houses,  too,  are  the  Hydrangeas. 

The  Conservatory 

is  a  noble  house,  55ft  by  25ft,  recently  built  by  Hallidays  of 
Middleton,  Manchester.  In  the  centre  are  some  fine  Kentias 
and  other  Palms,  while  all  around,  the  stages  are  a  mass  of  lovely 
flowers,  and  one  of  the  finest  lot  of  Cyclamens  to  be  met  with 
anywhere  are  here.  There  are  some  200  or  300  pots  in  charm¬ 
ing  variety  of  colour,  and  these  are  carrying  thousands  of  blooms 
of  large  size.  They  are  a  really  grand  strain,  and  show  abundant 
evidence  of  careful  culture.  Cinerarias  (Fisher’s  strain)  are 
also  fine  and  make  an  excellent  show,  the  flowers  being  varied  in 
colour  and  of  large  size  and  good  habit.  Schizanthus  also  makes 
a  good  display,  and  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  are  particularly 
good.  Several  grand  varieties  mostly  carry  two  spikes  of  very 
fine  floAvers.  Azaleas,  Tulips,  Arums,  Spiraeas,  Hyacinths, 
Mignonette,  Narcissus,  Ac.,  make  this  house  a  A’eritable  faii*y- 
land,  and  in  it  one  could  pass  some  pleasant  hours.  On  the  roof 
are  Cobcea  scanden.s,  Tacsonias,  and  Clematis,  which  have  done 
wonderfully  Avell  in  the  short  time  the  house  has  been  built. 
Suspended  above  are  also  some  fine  baskets  of  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri.  Asparagus  deflexus.  Fuchsias,  and  a  Dendrobium  Avith  fully 
300  flowers.  Beyond  this  house  is  a  large  border  filled  AAuth 
Spanish  and  English  Irises,  and  near  by  is  a  plot  used  for  Dahlias, 
Ac.  There  is  an  orchard  of  about  an  acre,  containing  mostly 
prime  Apple  trees  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Massey  has  been  in  charge  of  the  gardens  here  about  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  some  important  and  extensive 
alterations  have  been  made  under  his  supeiwisiou.  The  gi’ounds 
are  some  tAA’enty-six  to  thirty  acres  in  extent,  and  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  care  and  skill,  the  whole  being  in  excellent  order; 
and  these  and  the  plant  houses  are  Avell  Avorth  a  visit.  Previous 
to  coming  here  Mr.  Massey  Avas  at  Oakley  House,  Leeds,  eighteen 
years,  Avhere  he  Avas  Avell-knoAA’n  and  much  respected.  We  trust 
his  sojourn  at  Oakbrook  may  be  a  prolonged  and  pleasant  one. 
His  employer  (W.  S.  Laycock,  Esq.)  though  taking  little  part  in 
public  matters,  is  well-knoAvn  and  highly  respected  in  the  city. 
He  throAvs  his  beautiful  grounds  open  on  the  occasions  of  the 
Ranmoor  Horticultural  ShoAV,  Avhich  is  held  on  a  portion  thereof, 
and  this  generous  act  is  much  appreciated,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  popularity  of  the  shoAv. — W.  L. 

[Next  week,  notes  will  appear  on  Abbeyfield,  and  “A 
Daffodil  treat.”] 

<«#»> - 


Meteorological  Records. 

Rainfall  at  Newton  Mearns,  near  Glasgoav,  avith  compari. 
SONS  IN  PAST  years  FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  AND  MARCH,  1903. 
Recorded  at  Pollok  Castle,  situated  300  feet  above  sea  lea^el, 

January,  9  32  ;  February,  11-33  ;  March,  ll-fiSi-. 

In  .January  tAviee  as  much  rain  fell  as  belongs  to  an  average 
-January,  and  its  amount  is  together  Avith  that  in  January,  1877,  the 
highest  recorded  in  that  month  since  1868.  The  I'ainfall  Avas  more 
intense  than  in  any  past  year.  There  Avas  less  bright  sunshine  in 
.January,  1903,  than  in  any  January  since  1882.  The  folloAving 
figures  give  the  direction  of  the  Avind  for  the  month. 

In  S.W . 12  days  In  Ea.st  ..  ..  11  days 

„  N.E . 1  „  ,,  N.AV . 1  „ 

„  West  ..  ..  2  „  „  South  ..  ..  4  ,, 

February. — The  February  just  passed  has  been  the  Avarmest  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  Like  January,  there  Avas  less  bright 
.sunshine  than  in  an  average  February.  With  the  exception  of  tAvo 
days  the  wind  bleAV  from  south-Avest  and  Avest  repeatedly  as  gales, 
the  average  velocity  of  Avind  reaching  18  miles  an  hour,  and  is  second 
highest  for  February.  The  rainfall  of  11-53  ins.  takes  highest  place 
in  records  for  February,  as  against  8-8  ins.  in  1894.  Avhile  in  1895 
8-03  ins.  Avere  registered. 

The  direction  of  Avind  for  month  Avas 18  days  in  south-Avest, 
8  days  in  Avest,  2  days  in  east. 

March.— This  month  Avas  like  its  tAvo  predecessors,  its  chief 
features  being  strong  Avinds,  little  sunshine,  and  an  abnormal  rainfall. 

1  Rainfall  of  11-55^  ins.  is  the  highest  ever  recorded  in  any  March, 
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Marcli  is  generally  noted  for  its  drying  winds,  chiefly  blowing  from 
east  and  north-east.  Only  one  dry  day  falls  to  be  recorded  for  the 
month — viz.,  31st.  The  sunshine  registered  on  that  day  was  10  hours, 
and  equal  to  that  registered  during  the  whole  30  days.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  for  the  month  was  very  much  like  February — 16  days  in 
south-west,  9  days  in  west,  6  days  in  south-east. 

The  three  months  referred  to  have  been  much  alike,  their  chief 
features  being  heavy  rainfalls,  strong  winds,  and  little  sunshine. 

- >  - 

Forms  of  Ranunculus  asiaticus. 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  conductors  of  this  Journal  to  devote  an 
equal  amount  of  attention  to  the  old  and  the  new  flowers  of 
our  gardens,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fresh  generations 
of  gardeners  and  florists  soon  take  the  place  of  the  elders,  and 
the  loves  of  their  fathers  are  just  as  satisfying  to  them  as  are 
the  novelties  of  the  passing  years,  and  the  old-fashioned  flowers, 
as  we  affectionately  call  them,  have  all  the  charm  that  senti¬ 
mental  associations  can  conjure  around  them.  All  of  us  who  are 
of  younger  blood,  cannot  disassociate  from  our  minds  the  pro¬ 
minent  names  of  floriculturists  whose  simple,  earnest  lives  we 
have  learnt  to  deeply  respect.  Avhen  we  look  upon  the  flowers  they 
.  so  wholeheartedly  loved,  and  our  culture  of  them  gains  a  great 
additional  interest  because  of  that  knowledge. 

The  genus  Ranunculus  includes  a  large  number  of  handsome 
garden  plants,  any  one  of  which  might  be  designated  a  “  Garden 
Ranunculus  but  this  popular  name  is  specially  applied  to  the 
various  distinctive  sections  which  have  arisen  out  of  that  rather 
widespread  speciesi,  R.  asiaticus.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  varieties  since  it  became  a  cultivated  plant,  and  florists 
have  multiplied  the  types  a  great  deal  by  hybridisation  and 
cross-breeding.  The  recognised  groups,  each  with  varieties  of  a 
certain  distinctive  type,  are  the  Scotch,  the  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  Persian,  and  Turban  or  Turkish.  According  to  the  author 
of  a  “Practical  Guide  to  Garden  Plants”  (Longman’s,  21s.), 

“  The  Scotch  and  Dutch  varieties  are  usually  the  finest  forms  of 
the  Persian,  and  are  dwarfer,  with  double  flowers,  edged  and 
spotted.  The  French  and  the  Italian  varieties  are  modifications 
of  the  Turkish,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  vigour.  The 
Turkish  forms  are  less  variegated  in  colour  than  the  others,  and 
have  a  large  proportion  of  scarlet,  white,  yellow,  and  orange  self- 
coloured  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  Pseonies.”  A  good 
cultural  treatise  of  the  garden  Ranunculuses  is  contained  in 
“  The  Garden  Manual,”  published  from  this  office. 

The  season  for  planting  is  in  the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
■most  severe  frosts  have  passed  and  the  ground  has  become  tole¬ 
rably  dry.  Smne  time  about  the  end  of  February  or  the  first  week 
in  March,  rake  the  surface  of  the  bed  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
previous  to  that  fixed  upon  for  planting.  Some  recommend 
steeping  the  roots  for  twelve  hours  in  water  before  planting  ;  but 
I  think  this  is  not  necessary,  excej)t  the  planting  season  has  been 
for  some  cause  or  other  put  off  till  the  middle  of  April,  then  it 
may  be  useful.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  weather  is  propitious 
and  all  things  prepared,  commence  by  drawing  with  a  hoe  a  drill 
across  the  end  of  the  bed  Irin  deep;  if  deeper  the  roots  will  be 
weakened  the  succeeding  year  by  foimiing  a  kind  of  stem  nearer 
the  surface,  and  if  shallower  the  plants  are  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  drought. 

The  drill  being  drawn  press.each  bulb  or  tuber  slightly  down 
into  the  ground;  plant' them,  if  large.  Tin  apart  in  the  row,  if 
small,  3|in  will  be  a  sufficient  distance.'  Draw  a  second  drill  oin 
from  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  space  is  occui^ied.  As  soon  as 
Xrlanted  cover  the  crown  of  each  tulaer  with  fine  sand.  This  will 
cause  the  tubers  when  they  are  taken  up  in  July  to  come  out  of 
the  ground  quite  clean  for  keeping.  Then  with  a  short-toothed 
rake  draw  the  soil  over  the  bulb.s,  and  when  it  is  level  with  the 
head  of  the  rake  gently  press  the  mould  closely  upon  them.  All 
the  shelter  required  in  the  early  spring  is  protection  from  very 
severe  late  frosts,  heavy  .showers  of  snow,  or  from  hea^'y  storms 
of  hail  after  the  plants  have  made  their  appearance. 

Water  will  be  needed  in  dry  weather.  Previously  to  the 
first  watering,  immediately  after  the  plants  have  broken  through 
the  soil,  and  when  the  surface  is  moderately  dry,  tread  down  the 
soil  between  the  rows  pretty  firmly  with  tlie  feet.  After  the  bed 
is  regularly  pressed  down,  then  press  the  soil  close  to  the  neck 
of  each  plant,  and  between  them,  with  the  hand.  Then  proceed 
to  water  the  bed  with  a  rather  coarse-rosed  watering-pot ;  give  it 
freeij^  and  liberally ;  and  to  do  this  well  go  over  the  whole  bed 
twice.  In  most  cases  this  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  week’s - 
consumption. 

If  the  weather  still  continues  dry  at  the  eudof  the  week  repeat 
the  watering,  and  do  so  until  heavy  showers  take  place.  It  is 
probable  that  the  soil  will,  with  such  heavy  waterings,  become 
baked  on  the  surface,  and  will  crack.  Whenever  this  is  observed 
let  the  surface  be  broken  fine  with  a  small  three-pronged  fork; 
but  the  roots  must  not  be  disturbed  nor  the  foliage  injured  by 
this  operation.  A  gentle  watering  should  be  given  immediately 
after  the  forking.  C’ontinue  this  abundant  supply  of  water 
whenever  the  weather  is  dry,  up  to  the  bloom  beginning  to  open. 


The  right  time  to  take  up  the  roots  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  withered.  When  the  bloom  is  quite  over,  cut  down  all  the 
flower  stems.  If  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  the  leaves  will  soon 
decay  after  the  flower  stems  are  removed,  and  lifting  roots  must 
not  be  delayed  more  than  a  week,  or  at  the  farthest,  a  fortnight 
afterwards.  If  delayed  longer,  and  rain  should  fall,  the  warmth 
left  in  the  soil  and  the  rest  they  have  had  will  cause  them  to  make 
new  roots,  and  that  will  weaken  them  much.  Dig  them  up  care¬ 
fully,  dress  off  the  dead  leaves,  and  shake  off  any  soil  that  may 
adhere  to  the  roots.  Let  them  remain  in  the  open  air  if  it  is 
fair  weatlier  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  at  night  remove  them  into 
some  place  wliere  the  rain  or  dew  cannot  reach  them.  Let  them 
remain  open  to  the  air  until  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  then 
pack  them  up  in  paper,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry,  airy  room,  not 
much  exposed  to  the  sun.  Here  they  may  remain  till  the  season 
of  planting  returns,  requiring  only  to  be  looked  over  occasionally, 
and  all  decaying  roots  or  other  injurious  matter  removed. — 
Ghowek. 


Classification  of  the  Genas  Narcissus. 


In  your  account  of  the  Daffodil  Conference  at  Birmingham 
(page  360)  your  representative  attributes  to  me  a  statement 
which,  had  I  made  it,  would  have  been  both  offensive  and  absurd; 
to  wit,  that  I  regard  Baker’s  classification  as  an  “unfortunate 
libel.”  I  know'  Mr.  Baker’s  skill,  I  trust  to  his  judgment  far  too 
thoroughly  to  do  other  than  receive  with  high  appreciation  any 
classificatory  proposals  he  might  make.  It  is  true  I  venture  to 
differ  from  him  in  attaching  greater  fundamental  importance  to 
the  comparative  length  of  tube  and  corona,  than  to  that  of  corona 
and  perianth ;  but  I  repudiate  entirely  the  expression  attributed 
to  me,  or  any  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  thorough  ad¬ 
miration  of  Mr.  Baker’s  analytical  powders  in  the  field  of  formal 
morphology. 

Other  errors  have  crept  into  the  report',  some  of  them  probably 
patent  to  your  trained  readers.  It  is  N.  incomparabilis  and 
N.  Barri,  the  difference  betwmen  w  hich,  I  think,  undefinable,  not 
the  former  and  N.  Burbidgei.  I  do  not  include  N.  triandrus 
albus  in  my  suggested  “  Triandria,”  though  I  take  this  flower  as 
having  given  the  reflexed  character  to  the  perianth,  and  borrow 
its  name.  I  do  not  claim  for  N.  cyclamineus  the  parentage  of  the 
group,  but  suggest  that  a  study  of  this  ancient  form  might  throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  group,  in  the  parentage  of  which  it  may 
have  taken  part.  Other,  though  less  important,  deviations  from 
my  meaning  exist,  and  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  it  unfortunate  that, 
if  the  ab.stract  of  the  proposed  classification  were  deemed  worthy 
of  publication  at  all,  a  proof  was  not  submitted  to  me  for  cor¬ 
rection.  A  matter  quite  sufficiently  complex  already  is  perhaps 
,  rendered  more  difficult  of  judgment  by  the  introduction  of  errors 
which  no  letter,  whatever  the  prominence  given  to  it,  can  en¬ 
tirely  eradicate. 

One  point  of  common  interest  I  may  draw  attention  to,  viz., 
that  from  two  independent  sources,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Burbidge 
and  myself,  should  have  come  to  an  identical  proposal,  to  name 
after  Mr.  Engleheart  the  flat-crowmed  group  of  Parvi-coronati, 
which  he  has  made  so  peculiarly  and  effectively  his  own.  I  would 
some  even  higher  honour  could  be  paid  to  him,  for  he  has  not 
merely  lifted  the  hybrid  small-cupped  Narcissi  to  a  quite  new 
and  higher  plane,  but  has,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
group,  fully  methodised  hybridisation.  Perhaps  I  might  be 
allowed  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  history  of  what  your  contributor 
in  his  opening  paragraph  not  very  felicitously  calls  this  “  reputed 
spring  exhibition  ”  of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society.  Unstinted 
as  is  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham’s  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  or  appreciation  of  the  great  things  he  has  done  for  the 
garden-loving  public,  the  foundation  of  this  exhibition  was  not 
one  of  his  feats.  The  Daffodil  Show  w'as  started  in  April,  1893, 
by  the  society  of  which  I  was,  and  am  still,  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  (the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society),  as 
part  of  an  endeavour  made,  at  my  instance,  tO'  foster  the  culture 
of  plants  peculiarly  suited  to  town  and  suburban  gardens.  My 
society  carried  it  on  for  four  years,  the  third  show,  in  1895,  being 
judged  by  experts  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  Daffodils  brought 
together  up  to  that  date.  Largely  for  financial  reasons  it  was 
suspended  in  1897 ;  but  Mr.  Sydenham  bravely  stepped  into  the 
breach,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  (1898)  carried  on  the 
show  on  business  lines  and  as  a  private  matter,  and  then  joined 
with  others  in  founding  the  Midland  Daffodil  Show,  the  fifth  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  which  has  just  been  held. — W.  Hillhouse,  The  University, 
Birmingham,  April  27,  1903. 

[I  am  obliged  to  Professor  W.  Hillhouse  for  the  corrections 
he  has  made  in  the  report  above  referred  to.  As  Professor  Hill¬ 
house,  in  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  classification  presented 
by  him,  spoke  without  reference  to  any  manuscript,  and  as  my 
notes  were  made  in  shorthand  writing,  the  characters  in  the  case 
of  the  words  complained  of  being  inconvertible,  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  I  had  thei’e  and  then  invented  them.  Point 
two  (the  comparison  of  N.  incomparabilis  and  N.  Burbidgei)  I  do 
not  refute,  having  simply  trusted  to  my  notes,  though  won¬ 
dering  at  the  citation. — The  Reporter.] 
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The  Wisley  Estate. 

We  are  re(jue.Ae(l  to  state  that  Messrs.  Alex.  Turner  and  Co. 
will  offer  to  stl!,  on  May  6,  at  1  o’clock,  at  the  Mart,  E.C.,  the 
Oakwood  estate,  near  Ripley,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  F.R.S.  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  our  adver- 
ti.sement  columns. 

The  Proposed  Gardeners  Dinner. 

As  much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  mention  of  a 
gardeners’  reception  and  dinner  in  London  in  association  with 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  show  at  Chiswick  on  September  29  next, 
it  may  be  well  to  intimate  that  the  function,  which  is  expected 
to  become  a  large  one,  is  promoted  by  a  committee  of  gardeners 
selected  from  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  solely, 
and  it  is  further  purposed  by  them  to  invite  by  circular  the  co¬ 
operation  of  one  hundred  provincial  gardeners  to  act  as  stewards 
in  their  respective  localities,  in  aid  of  the  dinner.  This  wil]  take 
place  in  the  fine  King’s  Hall  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  and  the 
London  Pierrot  Compiany  will  furnish  the  entertainment.  It  is 
hoped  a  distinguished  amateur  horticulturist  will  preside,  and 
with  other  eminent  m?n,  hold  a  reception  of  all  attending  at  6.30, 
the  dinner  being  at  7  p.m.  Ladies  will  be  included ;  moniing 
dress.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  function  one  of 
exceeding  pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  all ;  but  to  country  gardeners 
especially. — A.  Dean,  Kingston. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Minute  of  Council  adojited  April  21,  1903. 

The  subject  of  photographing  at  shows  was  brought  up  on  two 
new  applications  for  permission,  and  the  following  statement  and 
resolution  was  drawn  up  and  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
and  .seconded  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd,  and  carried,  viz.  :  In  conse- 
(pxence  of  (1)  the  very  crowded  condition  of  the  Society’s  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  (2)  the  increasing  number  of  applications  for  permission 
to  photograph  at  such  exhibitions,  the  Council  have  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  order  that  in  future 

1.  All  persons  taking  photographs  at  the  Society’s  shows  must  hold 

an  authority  to  do  so  issued  by  the  Council. 

2.  All  such  photographers  must  place  themselves  unreservedly  in 

the  hands  of  the  Society’s  Superintendent,  and  act  entirely 
as  he  directs. 

3.  In  case  of  any  block  or  engraving  being  made  for  publication 

from  photographs  thus  made  at  the  Society’s  shows,  the 
principal  .sending  and  employing  the  photographer  must 
undertake  to  present  to  the  Society  a  duplicate  of  every 
.such  block,  which  the  Societj'  will  be  at  liberty  to  use  in 
its  own  publications  (but  not  otherwise),  acknowledging  the 
source  from  whence  the  block  was  received,  or  stating  in 
whom  the  copyright  vests.  The  Council  feel  it  necessary 
that  this  regulation  .‘rhould  be  applicable  to  all  journals  and 
photographers  without  any  distinction. — W.  Wilks, 
Secretary. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tue.sday,  May  5,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at  l.o  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “Peculiarities 
of  the  Cape  Flora  ”  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow, 
M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o’clock. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  April  21, 
fifty-nine  neiv  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Granby,  Counte.ss  Cairns,  Lady  Evelyn  Scott,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mark  Napier,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Henry  Gladstone,  the  Hon.  Mr.s.  Pennant,  and  Prof. 
James  Ward,  D.Sc.,  making  a  total  of  60-3  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Prizes  for  Tulips. — At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
fortnightly  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  on  May  19,  special  prizes  will  be  otfered  for  Tulips  by  the 
Royal  National  Tulip  Society.  For  .schedule  of  prizes  see  R.H.S. 
Book  of  Arrangements  for  1903,  pages  63  and  64.  Copies  sent 
free  on  application  to  the  Sec.  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street, 


London,  S.W.,  or  separate  .schedules  can  be  obtained  from  A.  D. 
Hall,  Esq.,  The  Oast  House,  Harpenden. 

National  Primula  and  Auricula  Society— A  Correction. 

In  your  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Primula  and 
Auricula  Society  your  reporter  has  mixed  up  two  classes,  viz.,  for 
twelve  Fancy  Polyanthus  and  for  twelve  Primro.ses.  He  represents 
that  I  was  awarded  a  third  prize  in  the  former  class,  but  I  did 
not  exhibit  in  it  ;  there  were  two  competitors  only,  nameljq  Mr. 
P.  D.  Williams  and  Messrs.  J.  Stokes  and  Son.  My  plants  were 
true  single  Primro.ses,  and  I  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
specimens.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  Primroses  over  for  this 
show,  with  the  frost  searing  the  corollas  as  if  by  fire,  and  cold 
winds  curling  them  up  as  if  struck  with  “  floral  ”  paralysis,  was 
very  great. — R.  Dean. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  James  Hunter. 

As  announced  on  page  362,  the  presentation  ceremony  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Hunter’s  retirement  from  the  gardens  at 
Lambton  Castle  took  place  on  April  16.  The  chairman’s  remarks 
on  that  occasion  conveyed  a  brief  resume  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  garden¬ 
ing  career.  He  said  his  first  recollection  of  Mr.  Hunter  was  in 
18.59.  He  also  knew  his  father  and  his  mother  in  the  beautiful 
little  village  of  Dirleton  in  East  Lothian,  where  Mr.  Hunter  was 
born,  and  (continued  Mr.  Thomson),  “as  a  child  I  can  well 
remember  his  coming  to  work  in  the  gardens  at  Archerfield  under 
my  father,  who  was  gardener  there  for  many  years  previous  to 
going  to  Drumlanrig.  He  was  not  long  employed  in  the  gardens 
before  my  father  found  out  the  natural  abilities  of  his  appren¬ 
tice  lad,  who  soon  worked  himself  up  to  the  position  of  foreman 
there. 

“  Scotland  had  produced  many  eminent  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists  who  have  taken  up  prominent  positions  not  only 
in  the  British  Empire,  but  all  over  the  world,  and  amongst  the 
latter  was  Mr.  Hunter.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  from  my  father 
the  other  day  when  I  wrote  and  told  him  I  had  been  asked  to 
make  this  presentation,  he  said :  ‘  You  can  tell  them  that  out  of 
the  many  men  I  have  sent-  out  in  the  gardening  world,  I  am 
prouder  of  no  one  more  than  my  old  friend  and  pupil,  Jimmy 
Hunter.’  When  I  was  applied  to  by  the  late  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Thoresby  Park,  to  send  him  up  as  good  a  man  as  he  could  find 
to  gssist  him  in  laying  out  the  new'  gardens  at  Thoresby,  I  sent 
up  our  friend  of  this  evening ;  and  after  a  few  years,  when  the 
late  Lord  Durham  asked  my  father  to  recommend  him  an  able 
man  to  go  to  Lambton  to  renew  the  gardens,  he  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  putting  forward  Mr.  Hunter.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may 
remember  what  Lambton  Gardens  were  when  he  went  to  them, 
and  will  be  able  to  compare  them  with  ivhat  they  are  now  to-day. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  Lambton  before  he  made  his  mark  in 
the  horticultural  world.  He  astonished  horticulturists  by  show¬ 
ing  in  1875  at  Belfast  International  Show  a  bunch  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  turned  the  scales  at  201b,  which  has 
been  admitted  to  be  the  finest  bunch  of  Grapes  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  His  success  as  an  exhibitor  is  probably  as  well 
known  to  you  as  it  is  to  me,  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Hunter  was 
invincible  as  a  fruit-grower  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition 
to  all  this  he  holds  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  first 
in  the  horticultural  world  to  raise  a  new  seedling  hybrid  Pine¬ 
apple,  which  was  named  Lady  B.  Lambton,  and  which  to  the 
present  day  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  Pineapple  in  cultivation. 
It  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate,  and  I  had  the  honour  of 
sending  it  out,  and  it  has  been  described  as  being  the  most  hand¬ 
some  and  best  flavoured  Pineapple  in  cultivation.  In  addition 
he  made  the  gardens  of  Lambton  Castle  famous  throughout  the 
country  by  the  original  and  effective  .stjde  of  bedding  he  carried 
out.” 

Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  of  South  Shields,  presented  him  with  a 
gold  bracelet  for  Mrs.  Hunter  and  a-  spade  guinea  for  himself. 
The  latter  spoke  feelingly  of  the  high  tone  he  had  given  to 
gardening  in  the  district,  his  willingness  to  render  young  gar¬ 
deners  every  assistance,  and  his  general  urbanity  to  all  gardening 
visitors  to  Lambton,  and  the  popularity  he  had  attained  as  a 
resident  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  district.  The  recipient  most 
feelingly  responded,  and  was  veiy  much  touched  by  the  kindness 
of  his  friends  and  admirers.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  .secretaries, 
chairman,  committee,  subscribers,  and  to  the  speakers  brought  a 
most  .successful  gathering  to  an  end. 
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Corydalis  tormentilla. 


A  new  Central  China  species,  with  leaves  covered  in  a  woolly 
tomentum  after  the  fasliion  of  the  Edelweiss.  It  grows  half  a 
foot  high,  forming  tufts,  and  like  most  of  the  species  of  the 
genus,  the  flowers  are  yellow.  Messrs.  Veitch  possess  the 
novolty. 

Solanum  Wendlandi. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  truly  beautiful  climber  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  house  at  Kew  will  not  readily  forget  it,  but  may  wonder 
why  it  is  not  more  generally  grown,  there  being  apparently  no 
special  cultural  difficulties  attached  to  it.  Its  greatest  dislike 
is,  perhaps,  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  wet  soil  at  root,  a 
dislike  common  to  many  members  of  the  same  genus.  The  leaves 
of  Wendlandi  under  the  condition  named  suffer  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Tomatoes  affected  Avitli  “spot,”  and  occasionally  all  will  fall 
off.  When  well  established  it  quite  repays  any  trouble  bestowed 
on  it.  At  Burford  Lodge  this  Solanum  has  proved  satisfactory 
on  a  wall  outdoors.  When  the  plants  have  completed  their 
growth  more  air  and  exposure  to  bright  sun  should  be  accorded 
them  for  a  few  weeks  to  mature  the  growths.  When  in  flower 
the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  as  damp  quickly 
spoils  the  bright,  cheerful-looking  racemes. — D. 

Bxochorda  grandiflora. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  Exochorda  was  not 
to  be  found  in  quantities  in  any  nursery.  It  is  different  now, 
as  the  plants  first  distributed  produce  seeds  freely,  and  anyone 
having  a  large  bush  or  two  of  it  can  soon  raise  a  lot  of  seedlings. 
Beautiful  as  this  bush  is  when  in  flower,  nurserymen  say  it 
requires  either  a  knowledge  of  its  merits  or  confidence  in  the 
nurseryman’s  integrity  to  sell  it  when  in  a  dormant  condition,  as 
then  its  appearance  is  not  striking.  There  are  other  shrubs  of 
the  same  nature.  Such  a  grand  thing  is  this  Exochorda  when  in 
bloom  that  one  is  quite  justified  in  compelling  a  customer  to  add 
it  to  his  collection.  Plants  are  often  clothed  with  flowers  from  the 
ground,  and  of  beautiful  shape.  Its  common  name,  Pearl-bush, 
has  been  given  it  because  of  the  lovely  pearl-white  blossoms. 
In  former  times  this  shrub  went  under  the  name  of  Spiraea 
grandiflora.  Another  species.  Ex.  Alberti,  by  many  lauded  as 
superior  to  this  one,  is  quite  the  revei’se,  as  it  grows  here. — 
Joseph  Meehan  (in  “  Florists’  Exchange.”) 

Wholesale  Slaughter  of  Moths. 

The  vineyards  in  the  wine  growing  districts  of  Beaujolais, 
France,  have  suffered  greatly  from"'  the  depredations  of  night 
flying  moths,  among  which  the  pyralid  was  the  most  prominent. 
The  following  method  of  killing  these  insects  has  been  adopted, 
and  “  The  Electric  Review  ”  pronounces  it  a  success.  “  Calcium 
carbide  and  water  are  combined  for  the  generation  of  acetylene 
gas,  and  burners  giving  a  light  of  ten  candle  power  are  mounted 
above  each  generator.  Six  ounces  of  carbide  is  said  to  be  enough 
to  keep  the  flame  going  for  as  many  hours.  Eight  inches  below 
the  burlier  is  adjusted  a  shallow  circular  dish,  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.  A  little  water  is  poured  into  this,  and  a  thick  film 
of  kerosene  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  other  fluid.  Thus 
is  completed  a  trap  to  which  the  moths  are  attracted  by  the 
flame.  According  to  the  authority  just  quoted,  these  generators 
are  set  up  about  550  yards  apart,  and  are  put  in  action  at  dusk, 
preferably  on  dark  nights.  On  the  first  night  one  lamp  caught 
4,600  pyralids  and  218  moths  of  other  kinds.  During  July  the 
lamps  ^'erage  3,200  insects  a  lamp  a  night.  The  expense  of  the 
lamps  is  reported  to  have  been  two  cents,  a  night  each,  or 
cents,  a  night  an  acre.  It  is  said  that  this  method  of  catching 
noxious  insects  is  more  efficacious  than  any  method  which  has 
been  tried  before.”  Special  cases  require  special  remedies,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  moths  should  be  caught  indiscriminately, 
many  friends  as  well  as  enemies  being  thus  destroyed.  It  is 
never  safe  to  use  moth  traps  unless  the  “catch”  is  examined  by 
an  entomologist  to  determine  of  wliat  it  consists. 


Aconitum  Hemslayanum. 

Here  we  have  a  climbing  Aconitum,  which,  with  its  dark 
blue  flowers,  may  be  very  ornamental.  Messrs.  Veitch  got  it 
from  Central  China. 

Rehmannia  angulata. 

This  newlj^  certificated  herbaceous  plant  bears  rose-purple 
flowers,  like  those  of  Incarvillea  grandiflora.  The  leaves  are  2in 
broad,  5in  long,  and  edges  much  like  those  of  the  common 
Dandelion.  It  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  growing  2ft  high. 

Primula  ovalifolla. 

This  new  species  has  been  introduced  to  British  gardens  from 
Central  China  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch’s  collector,  Mr.  Wilson.  It 
is  said  to  “  follow  the  snow.”  As  the  snow  recedes  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  this  “  blue  ”  Primrose  forms  quite  a  carpet  over  the  soil. 
Its  flowers  approach  nearer  to  true  blue  than  any  Primrose  Mr. 
Wilson  saw. 

Show  and  Alpine  Auriculas. 

The  lists  of  varieties  named  in  the  various  reports  of  the 
exhibition  held  by  the  National  Primula  and  Auricula  Society 
should  furnish  a  reliable  index  to  the  best  exhibition  Show  and 
Alpine  Auriculas,  Amongst  the  lesser  known  sorts  at  Edenside, 
Great  Bookham,  we  noted  The  Miller,  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  described  amongst  his  grey-edges.  Bel  Iona  is  a  splendid 
white-edge.  Grasshoijper  (Douglas)  is  an  A1  green-edge,  while 
in  Olympus  (Douglas)  we  have  another  grey-edge,  and  whicli 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  a  year  ago.  It  has  a  very  heavy 
paste,  heavier,  indeed,  than  any  I  know  of.  Amongst  Alpines 
special  attention  should  be  directed  to  Valiant  (Douglas),  a 
purple  flower  cf  grand  form,  noble  truss,  and  vigorous  growth. 
Thetis,  Rosy  Morn,  and  Firefly  are  also  three  of  the  best. — D. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

As  it  is  only  the  scarce  named  varieties,  or  select  seedlings 
of  the  very  best  blood,  that  are  fit  to  be  shown  at  such  an 
exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  they 
should  be  dealt  with  a  bit  tenderly.  Only  small  plants  can  be 
purchased  from  those  who  grow  for  sale,  and  they  can  be 
obtained  only  by  division.  A  cultivator  of  this  section  may  I'aise 
a  thousand  seedlings  of  good  parentage,  and  not  have  more  than 
two  or  three,  and  perhaps  not  so  many,  fit  to  appear  on  the 
exhibition  table.  Hence  the  competition  in  the  classes  for  gold- 
laced  Polyanthus  will  always  be  of  a  limited  character.  An 
approximately  perfect  gold-laced  Polyanthus  is  a  flower  of  ex¬ 
quisite  refinement,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
reliable  seedling  adds  to  the  intere.st  felt  in  a  flower  amenable 
to  severe  properties  and  points.  I  suppose  your  reporter  meant 
by  a  “  i>oor  display,”  paucity  of  numbers.  If  he  had  taken  a 
close  observation  of  Trilby  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley’s  three,  he 
must  have  acknowledged  its  exquisite  marking. — R.  Dean. 

Medicinal  Piants. 

Besides  Peppermint,  there  are  other  plants  used  in  medicine 
which  it  has  been  suggested  might  be  cultivated  by  small  holders. 
In  answer  to  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  applied  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  the  result  is  hardly  encouraging  to  those 
wi.shful  of  embarking  in  the  industry.  Lavender,  which 
was  introduced  into  England  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  is  now  extensively  grown  at  Mitcham  and  Hitchin, 
is  said  to  yield  no  profit  at  present  prices.  The  Fox¬ 
glove,  from  which  digitalis  is  obtained,  is  a  biennial,  and  only 
the  dried  leaves  stripped  from  plant.s  about  to  flower  are  of  any 
use.  Similarly,  Henbane,  from  which  hyoscyamus  is  extracted, 
appears  to  possess  medicinal  properties  when  the  seeds  are  form¬ 
ing,  the  first  year’s  leaves  being  almost  valueless.  Like  the  Fox¬ 
glove,  Deadly  Nightshade,  from  which  belladonna  is  extracted, 
is  largely  cultivated  in  Germany,  where  the  labour  for  collecting 
and  drying  is  obtained  more  cheaply  than  in  England.  A  good 
yield  is  said  to  be  about  four  tons  to  the  acre,  at  £4  10s.  a  ton. 
it  is  suggested  that  the  demand  for  home-grown  aconite  may 
possibly  increase.  This  drug  is  obtained  from  Monhshood,  the 
plant  whose  root,  when  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  died,  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  Horseradish  with  fatal  results. 
Liquorice  is  extracted  from  an  underground  stem  grown  in 
England,  specially  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  but  poppyheads 
are  brought  from  North  and  Central  India. 
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Springtime  in  Flower  Gardens. 

I  think  the  most  charming  flower  garden  I  have  seen 
this  spring  is  not  a  garden  at  all  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a  stretch  of  woodland  near  the  South  coast, 
which  was  carpeted  from  end  to  end  with  clumps  of  dainty 
Primroses.  Two  years  ago  the  timber  in  the  woodland  was 
felled,  and,  of  course,  this  made  it  all  the  better  for  the 
Primroses,  which  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  producing  millions  of  flow’ers.  But  why 
go  to  a  woodland  to  illustrate  flower  gardening  ?  perhaps 
some  will  say.  Now,  this  is  just  the  point,  for,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  w’e  want  to  go  to  Nature  for  our 
lessons,  and  then  put  them  into  practice  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  gardens. 

As  I  write  it  is  the  season  of  the  nodding  Daffodil,  and 
of  all  the  places  where  this  chastely  beautiful  flower  is 
making  its  presence  felt  nowhere  does  it  look  so  charming 
as  where  it  is  naturalised  in  grass  on  the  lawns  and  under 
trees.  Why  is  this  1  Simply  because  the  Daffodil  grows  in 
grass  as  Nature  intended  it  to  grow,  and  the  lesson  w-as 
first  learned  by  the  pictures  presented  of  the  old  double 
Daffodil  Van  Sion  as  it  grows  and  flowers  in  the  fields  and 
orchards  of  some  districts,  uncared  for,  imattended,  and 
yet  so  beautiful. 

If  more  ideas  are  w^anted  of  Nature’s  flow’er  gardens  we 
must  remember  that  she  taught  us  the  art  of  massing. 
Think  of  a  sea  of  Bluebells  gracing  a  wooded  hillside  or 
great  clumps  of  yellow  Mayflowers,  like  sheets  of  gold  when 
flowering  in  boggy  places.  Or,  again,  the  dainty  Forget- 
me-not,  which  would  not  seem  much  if  they  were  simply 
dotted  about  here  and  there  in  odd  plants.  But  that  is 
not  Nature’s  way  ;  she  presents  them  in  masses,  where  the 
effect  is  telling,  and  it  is  worthy  also  of  notice  that  when 
flowers  grow  wild  they  generally  do  so  in  positions  where 
the  surroundings  lend  something  to  enhance  their  charms. 

And  what  would  I  gather  from  these  deductions  ?  Simply 
that  we  should  take  Nature  with  us  into  the  garden,  and  in 
our  plannings  and  our  plantings  set  her  ways  up  as  the 
example  to  follow.  Some  may  charge  me  with  having  pecu¬ 
liar  ideas  about  spring  flower  gardening,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  any  great  affection  for  the  general  run  of 
bulbous  flowers.  Daffodils  I  adore,  but  I  have  wandered 
through  Regent’s  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  other  lungs  of 
London,  at  times  when  the  beds  have  been  resplendent 
with  gaudy  Hyacinths,  but  somehow  they  have  failed  to 
appeal  to  me.  By  the  way  they  are  planted  and  must  be 
grown  there  is  something  so  artificial  about  them,  their 
time  of  beauty  is  so  fleeting,  and  at  their  best  they  seem  to 
suggest  so  many  bulbs  with  their  equivalent  value  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  You  cannot  centre  any  affec¬ 
tion  on  a  Hyacinth  or  a  Tulip.  It  comes  to  you  in  a  paper 
bag,  and  is  planted ;  then  it  blooms,  and  is  admired  for  a 
few  days,  and  after  that  everything  is  uncertain.  It  may 
flower  again  the  next  year,  or  it  may  not,  and  on  account 
of  its  uncertainty  it  is  given  a  place  somewhere  away  in  a 
shrubbery  border,  there  to  live  or  die,  just  as  it  pleases. 

Still,  there  are  features  of  spring  flower  gardening  that 
appeal  to  everyone  in  this  way  or  that.  I  sometimes  wish 
I  had  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Arnott’s,  taste  for  hardy 
flowers,  with  the  facilities  to  grow  them  as  they  should  be 
grown,  but  can  realise  what  a  time  spring  must  be  to  him 
and  others  of  kindred  spirit  when,  one  after  another,  his 
favourites  unfurl  their  flowers.  I  have  seen  spring  garden¬ 
ing,  such  as  it  is,  carried  out  at  Belvoir  ancl  a  few  other 
places,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  appeals  to  me. 
I  have  stood  on  the  terraces  at  quaint  old  Haddon  Hall 
in  the  springtime  when  not  a  cultivated  flower  could  be 
seen,  and  yet  the  slopes  and  banks  that  seem  hallowed  to 
the  memory  of  Dorothy  Vernon  w^ere  a  veritable  flower 
garden  formed  only  of  Nature’s  productions. 

Spring  gardening,  again,  belongs  to  the  wayside  habita¬ 
tions  and  cottages  that  are  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  where  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  Primroses, 
Gilliflowers,  Daffodils,  Polyanthuses,  and  the  like,  follow 
the  Snowdrops  and  the  Crocuses  that  have  gone  before 
them.  I  think,  after  all,  for  a  spring  garden  to  be  really 
beautiful  we  must  fall  back  on  simple  flowers.  In  the  hands 
of  the  hybridist  the  dear  old  Wallflower,  the  joy  of  our 
grandmothers  in  the  spring,  has  been  ver;^'  much  irnproved, 
and  now  we  have  a  variety  of  colours,  in  conjunction  w’ith 
large  flowers,  sweet  scent,  and  early  blooming  propensities. 
The  Wallflower,  then,  is  indispensa’ole  in  the  spring  flower 


garden,  but  its  somewhat  dark  shades  want  lighting  up  a 
little,  and  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than 
the  simple  Arabis  alpina.  The  two  planted  in  conjunction 
make  a  charming  effect. 

I  have  mentioned  Polyanthuses  in  the  spring  garden, 
and  what  could  be  more  beautiful  than  a  display  of  these 
flowers  of  a  good  strain?  I  think  of  Hampton  Court  ancl 
its  Polyanthuses,  and  wonder  why  people  do  not  grow 
them  more.  Simplest  of  flowers,  they  are  readily  raised 
from  seed,  and  the  work  of  selection  in  order  to  improve  the 
strain  is  a  most  interesting  occupation.  In  fact,  you  can 
take  a  pride  in  your  Polyanthuses,  just  as  you  do  with 
your  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  the  like,  picking  out 
a  good  flower  here  and  another  there,  marking  it  for  seed 
saving,  and  all  with  the  object  of  the  survival  of  the  best. 
I  have  striking  recollections  of  a  visit  paid  long  years  ago 
to  a  quaint  old  Derbyshire  vicarage,  where  the  vicar  had 
two  great  hobbies ;  one  was  terrier  dogs  and  the  other 
Polyanthuses.  I  am  not  much  of  a  dog  fancier,  but  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  Polyanthuses,  and  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  the  vicar’s  collection  is  still  in¬ 
tact.  And  if  Polyanthuses  are  not  enough  for 
the  spring  display  let  the  planter  intersperse  them  with 
Forget-me-nots,  here  again  copying  Nature,  only  growing  a 
cultivated  variety.  Polyanthuses  and  Forget-me-nots  make 
a  delightful  combination,  and  these,  along  with  other  spring 
garden  flowers  which  I  have  not  space  enough  to  enlarge 
upon  here,  continue  bright  and  effective  till  spring  is  lost 
in  early  summer,  when  the  orthodox  bedding  plants  of  the 
latter  season,  the  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Lobelias,  and  the 
rest,  are  given  full  sway. — G.  H.  H. 


Societies. 


Croydoii  Horticultural. 

The  above  society  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  its 
third  annual  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  and  plants,  which  was 
held  in  the  Art  Galleries,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  its  members  to  obtain  monetary  or  other  rewards  for 
the  particular  branch  of  horticulture  in  wRich,  they  may  be 
engaged  or  take  up  as  a  hobby,  but  to  create  and  encourage  a 
love  of  horticulture  amongst  the  masses,  and  this  is  certainly 
brought  about  by  exhibitions  such  as  this.  Purely  for  the  love 
of  horticulture  professional  and  amateur  gardeners  enter  into 
friendly  rivalry,  and  certainly  Avith  the  result  that  year  by  year 
one  sees  an  advance  on  the  exhibitions  of  previous  years.  There 
were  on  this  occasion  more  entries  than  previously,  and  the 
quality  throughout  was  of  a  higher  standard.  The  exhibition 
consistecl  of  collections  of  plants  and  Ferns,  which  were  grouped 
round  the  Avails  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Amongst  some  of  the  most  prominent  groups  visitors  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  Avitli  those  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  gardener  to 
Mr.  F.  Lloyd,  of  Coombe  House,  who  had  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  including  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Narcissus  Emperor 
and  Empress  blooms.  Vermilion  and  other  Tulips,  and  also  showed 
a  splendid  collection  of  pink  Primula  obconica.  Mr.  J.  Dingwall, 
gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Stanley,  J.P.,  of  CumberloAv,  South  Norwood, 
in  a  tastefully-arranged  group  of  flowers  and  plants,  exhibited  a 
splendid  .specimen  of  the  Amaryllis.  Mr.  A.  May,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Wickham  Noakes,  of  Selsdon  Park,  had  a  collection  of 
Cinerarias  of  delicate  tints  and  shades,  and  other  collections  of 
floAvers,  Ferns,  Ac.,  Avere  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby  (gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Reid,  of  Coombe  Lodge),  Mr.  E.  Perrett  (gardener  to  Mrs. 
Fuller,  of  HollyAvood,  Duppas  Hill),  Mr.  W.  Bentley  (gardener  to 
Mr.  George  Curling,  of  Elgin  House,  Addiscombe),  and  Mr. 
J.  R.  Ball  (gardener  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Klaber,  of  Norhyrst,  South 
NorAvood),  Avho  also  shoAved  some  forced  French  Beans.  Amongst 
the  nurserymen  Mr.  Butcher,  of  South  Norwood,  in  the  centre 
of  the  gallery  grouped  a  first-rate  collection  of  Palms,  plants,' 
Ferns,  Ac.,  the  effect  of  Avhich  Avas  inuch  enhanced  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bouquets  of  Roses  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  La  France' 
Amrieties,  Avhich  occupied  prominent  positions  at  each  end  of  the 
group.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Box  and  Co.,  of  Derby  Road,  Croydon,  had 
some  excellent  spring  flowers,  including  the  finest  A-ariety  of  the 
Barri  section,  the  Dorothy  E.  Wemj'ss.  An  interesting  collection 
of  Alpine  plants,  shoAA’ing  how’  these  can  be  lAtilised  in  Japanese 
art  pots  for  table  decorations,  Avas  shoAvn  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West 
Wickham.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  of  West  Norwood,  had  a 
similar  exhibition  of  Alpine  plants.  A  feature  of  the  show  was 
the  group  of  Orchids  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  F.R.H.S.,  of 
Bandon  Hill,  the  exquisite  blooms,  dainty  coloui'ing,  and  quaint 
forms  of  these  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all  plants  being 
much  admired. 
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Pear,  Nouvelle  Fulvie. 


Late  Pears,  like  this  one,  are 
best  flavoured  and  keep  far  longer 
and  better  when  the  fruits  are  left 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible,  or 
.safe  to  do  so.  Plucked  before  they 
have  thoroughly  matured,  they  are 
ant  to  shrivel  or  decompose.  Nouvelle 
Fulvie  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  late 
long-keeping  Pears.  It  is  fit  for  use 
in  November,  and  lasts  till  January, 
later  or  sooner  by  a  fortnight  or  so, 
according  to  the  sea.son  or  locality 
or  soil.  Messrs.  Bunyard  describe  it 
as  a  “Large,  fine,  hard,  melting 
Pear ;  a  free  bearer,  of  rich,  delicious 
flavour,  rather  rough  in  appearance. 
It  deserves  a  wall.;  irregular  growth 
as  a  pyramid.  The  Quince  stock 
suits  it  best.”  In  December,  1900, 
the  Fruit  Committee  awarded  thi^« 
old  favourite  a  first-class  certificate. 


R.H.S.  Scifiitific  Committee, 

April  21st. 

Present;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the 
chair) ;  Messrs.  Odell,  Holmes,  Saun¬ 
ders,  Massee,  Chittenden;  Di'S.  Cooke 
and  Rendle  ;  Prof.  Boulger;  Revs. 

Wilks  and  Henslow,  hon.  sees. 

Aroids,  coloured  foliacje.  —  Sir  T. 

Lawrence  and  Mr.  Odell  exhibited 
examples  cf  yellow-spathed  Richardias  with  leaves  half-yellow.  As 
the  upper  half,  of  the  lei^f  was  spotted,  it  was  suggestive  of  a  possible 
dissociation  of  hybrid  characters,  Sir  Trevor  also  sent  a  specimen  of 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  a  leaf  half  crimson  and  half  green. 

Argotti  Botanic  Gardens,  Malta. — Dr.  Debono  sent  an  account  of 
numerous  additions,  &e.,  to  these  gardens,  which  Avill  form  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  paper  upon  Malta  in  the  “  Journal  ”  of  the  Society. 


Pear,  Nouvelle  Fulvie. 

new  Rhubarb,  The  Sutton,  vhc ;  Mr.  F.  Snelgrove,  three  pots 
Narcissus,  special  vote  of  thanks;  Mr.  Bushell,  three  spring 
Cabbages,  vhc.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  a  very 
interesting  evening.  The  next  lecture  will  be  “  The  De.struction 
of  Insect  Pests,”  by  Mr.  Bushell,  The  Gardens,  Rownhams  House, 
Shirley. — J.  M. 


Narcissus  tcith  second  corona.  —  Flowers  were  sent  to  the  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  near  Hereford,  upon 
which  Dr.  Masters  reported  as  follows  ;  “  The  flowers  shoAV  a  series  of 
outgroAvths  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  cup  or  corona.  They 
resemble  those  of  the  ‘frilled’  Daffodils;  but  in  this  case  the  supple- 
mentai-y  groAvths  are  at  the  base  only,  and  are  tubular  or  trumpet 
shaped,  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet  being  directed  outwards.  In  some 
cases  the  outgrowths  are  so  numerous  and  so  regular  that  they 
constitute  a  second  eoi’ona  on  the  outside  of  the  normal  cup,  thus 
lesembling  the  ‘  eata-eorolla  ’  of  some  Gloxinias.” 

Crane  tlij  grubs. — Grubs  were  sent  by  Mr.  Millburn  from  Bath,  also 
known  as  those  of  Daddy  long-legs.”  .  Mi’.  Saunders  observed  that 
they  are  sometimes  knoAvn  as  ‘leather-jackets,’  from  the  toughness 
of  the  skin,  which  prevents  insecticides  from  affecting  them.  A  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  distasteful  to  them,  and 
helps  the  plants  they  are  attacking.  These  gi'ubs  often  come  to  the 
surface  at  night,  and  subsequently  take  shelter  under  turf,  boards,  &c. 
If  slates  and  tiles  belaid  about,  they  should  be  turned  over  in  the 
morning.  Various  birds — e.g.,  rooks,  starlings,  plovers,  partridges,  and 
pheasants — devour  them.  Towards  autumn,  when  the  insects  are 
about,  rolling  the  grass  will  kill  numbers  of  the  flies.” 
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Shirley  (SonthamptoD)  Gardeners’. 

There  was  an  excellent  attendance  of  this  society  at  the  Parish 
Room  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding. 
A  useful  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Macdonald,  of  Bit- 
terne  Park  Gardens,  Ringwood,  on  “  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs,”  in 
the  course  of  which  he  treated  on  the  Hyacinth,  Polyanthus,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Tulip,  Primrose,  Jonquil,  Crocus,  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Snow¬ 
drop,  Gladiolus,  Amaryllis,  Lilium,  Ac.  In  the  course  of  his. 
remarks  he  dealt  with  selection,  cultivation,  potting,  bedding, 
grouping,  watering,  forcing,  &c.,  in  a  manner  which  won  for  him 
at  the  close  the  hearty  applause  of  his  fellow  gardeners.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  opened  by  Mr.  Milcox,  who  said 
he  Avould  begin  by  publishing  his  failures  in  the  growth  of  Snow¬ 
drops  and  Anemones,  which  seemed  to  die  out  after  the  first  year, 
and  he  had  a  suspicion  it  was  duo  to  the  ammonia  in  the  coko 
ashes  with  which  he  covered  them.  The  secretai-j’  (Mr.  J.  Miles) 
asked  whether  it  was  not  rather  the  sulphur  than  the  ammonia 
in  the  ashes  that  caused  the  plants  to  go  off.  The  lecturer  said 
he  would  not  advise  anyone  to  use  anthracite  aHies  for  bulbs,  for 
having  tested  it  he  found  a  good  many  failures  result  Messrs. 
Jones,  Bushell,  Thorne,  and  Verdon  all  took  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Ladhams  had  a  very  pretty  vase  of  Narcissus,  which 
was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit;  Mr.  M  ilcox  three  sticks  ot 


[irmin^liam  Gardeners’^ 

The  last  general  meeting  of  the  spring  session  was  held  on  the 
20th  inst.  with  Mr.  W.  Spinks  (the  trea.surer)  presiding,  and  Mr. 
H.  Lohrmann,  florist,  of  the  “  City  Arcade,”  gave  a  verbal  di.sser- 
tation  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen.  His  remarks 
were  based  on  his  practice  in  Germany,  a  system  materially  differ¬ 
ing  in  several  respects  from  the  ordinary  one  usually  recogni.sed 
in  England.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Lohrmann  was  un¬ 
expectedly  requisitioned  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  gave  his 
recently  promised  essay  on  thei  culture  of  the  Cyclamen,  owing  to 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  programmed  essayist,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  of  Handsworth,  on  “The  Auricula.”  Mr.  Lohnnann  fully 
detailed  his  sy.stem  of  culture  in  a  most  graphic  and  lucid  manner, 
and  was  listened  to  with  absorbing  intere.st.  The  Cyclamen 
requires  a  very  nourishing  compo.st  throughout,  from  the  seed¬ 
ling  state  to  the  flowering  period,  the  pabulum  being  of 
thoroughly  decayed  hotbed  horse  manure  in  proportion  one 
third,  leaf  mould  two  thirds,  and  one  part  good  gritty  .sand.  The 
seeds  should  be  at  once  placed  on  a  hotbed  of  horse  manure  litter 
in  a  shallow  pit  or  frame,  germination  taking  place  in  the  course 
of  four  to  six  weeks.  A  very  light  process  of  transplanting  the 
seedlings  to  small  pots  was  particularly  insi.sted  upon,  merely 
thumping  the  pots  on  the  bench  without  further  pressure  of  the 
•soil,  and  not  even  pre.ssing  down  the  rootlets.  As  a  stimulant 
during  the  later  stages  of  growth,  diluted  liquid  horse  dung  was 
applied  twice  a  week.  Particular  regard  to  shading  the  plants 
during  bright  sunshine  must  be  observed,  so  as  to  preserve 
healthy  and  succulent  stemmed  foliage.  A  circulation  of  fresh 
air  should  be  maintained,  also  syringe  at  least  once  a  day,  prefcr- 
ablj'  early  in  the  morning,  from  a  fine  rosed  syringe.  During  tlie 
.summer  expo.S6  the  plants  to  warm  rains  and  night  dews,  and 
plunge  thei  plants  in  a  gentle  hotbed  during  the  early  pottings,  to 
preserve  at  all  times  a  generous  and  free  growth.  Tlie  Cyclamen 
likewise  being  required  chiefly  as  a  winter  flowering  .subject,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  pull  out  the  initial  flower  stalks  care¬ 
fully  from  the  conn  with  the  view  of  retaining  the  normal  con- 
.stitution  of  the  plant  for  a  vigorous  development  of  winter  flori- 
fication  later  on.  The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
points  of  the'  system  of  cultivation  inculcated,  and  which  may 
not  inaptly  be  de.signated  the  “  Express  ”  mode  of  growing  the 
Cyclamen  to  produce  leviathan  specimens  measuring  a  yard  in 
diameter,  and  producing  up  to  200  blooms. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  (the  well- 
known  expert  grower  of  especially  Carnations  and  Cyclamens  to 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Sparkhill  Nurseries,  Birmingham) 
whilst  desiring  to  express  his  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lohrmann’s 
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interesting  and  instructive  address,  incidentally  compared  his 
own  procedure  of  cultivating  the  Cyclamen  with  the  German  one. 
Mr.  NV.  Gardiner  also  spoke.  Mr.  W.  Spinks  also  contributed  a 
few  remarks,  and  in  acknowledging  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Mr. 
Lohrmann  expressed  his  gratification  of  the  earnest  attention 
accorded  to  the  rendering  of  what  he  feared  was  his  imperfect 
address.  He  also  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  comparative 
positions  of  the  German  and  English  young  gardeners  and 
nurserymen’s  assistants,  and  the  almost  univer.sal  adoption  of 
gardeners’  mutual  improvement  societies  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  a  weekly  meeting  night  in  the  larger  establish¬ 
ments  to  discuss  matters  connected  with  their  daily  avocations, 
thus  simultaneously  acquiring  a  technical  as  well  as  a  practical 
knowledge  of  horticultural  craft  generally. — W.  G. 


Darlington  Spring  Show. 

There  are  few  more  pleasant  gatherings  than  the  spring 
flower  show  of  the  Darlington  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
exhibition  which  was  held  on  the  22nd  in  the  Central  Hall  may 
be  without  exaggeration  said  to  be  a  success  both  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  and  financial  point  of  view.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  opening  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  the  Lady 
Constance  Emmott.  Subsequently  the  officials  and  judges  par¬ 
took  of  luncheon  at  the  North-Eastern  Hotel,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Alderman  Sedgwick.  Several  toasts  wei’e  honoured, 
including  “The  Judges,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Messrs. 
Short,  Noble,  and  Simpson.  “Success  to  the  Society”  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  chairman,  the  toast  being  acknowledged  by  Messrs. 
Stephenson  and  Miln.  There  were  some  excellent  exhibits  in  all 
departments,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  display  of 
Narcissi  blooms  was  a  very  fine  one.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Morri¬ 
son,  Robinson,  and  Wilkinson,  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  were 
excellentlj'  staged.  The  judges  were: — Mrs.  Backhouse  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Pease;  Narcissi,  Mr.  C.  H.  Backhouse  (St.  John’s),  Mr.  J. 
Simpson  (Hurworth  Grange):  General,  Mr.  J.  Short  (Hummers- 
knott)  and  Mr.  J.  Noble  (Woodburn).  The  secretarial  duties 
were  carried  out  in  an.  excellent  manner  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Miln, 
assisted  by  a  hard-working  and  enthusiastic  committee.  A 
capital  musical  programme  was  submitted,  both  afternoon  and 
evening,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  being  Mr.  J.  Aloysius 
Hoggett.  The  vocalists  were  Madame  Janet  Reed  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Rupert  Plowman  gave  a  recitation. 


PaigQton  (Devon)  Gardeners’. 

The  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the 
Court  Room,  Town  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  23rd.  Mr.  J. 
Crathorn  (the  chairman)  presided  over  a  fairly  well  attended 
meeting.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  impromptu  questions,  and 
answers  proved  very  interesting  and  insti'uctive.  The  written 
questions  having  been  handed  in  the  chairman  called  on  some 
member  to  answer,  and  it  was  then  open  to  discussion. 

Question  No.  1. — “  Is  limewashing  for  young  fi’uit  trees  bene¬ 
ficial  if  so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  do  it?”  Mr.  W.  G.  Edwards 
said  he  thought  it  very  beneficial  if  properly  done.  He  advocated 
putting  a  little  linseed  oil  in  the  limewash  to  make  it  more 
adhesive  and  prevent  its  washing  off  with  rain.  He  preferred 
doing  it  about  the  end  of  November,  either  by  syringing  or  paint¬ 
ing.  He  had  found  it  good  for  the  destruction  of  moss,  scale,  and 
American  blight.  Mr.  A.  E.  Jefferies  fully  agreed  with  all  that 
Mr.  Edwards  had  said,  and  stated  that  it  was  also  very  good  for 
trees  that  had  become  hide-bound,  as  it  opened  the  bark,  enabled 
the  stock  to  swell  and  the  tree  to  start  into  fresh  growth.  Mr. 
T.  Gard  endorsed  what  had  been  said  and  referred  to  some 
pyramid  trees  that  had  been  painted  all  over  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  result  of  which  he  was  anxiously  Avatching.  Mr.  S.  J.  Sanders 
said  his  experience  Avas  that  the  addition  of  a  little  soot  Avas 
equally  good  and  less  objectionable  in  colour. 

Question  No.  2. — “  What  is  the  best  Avay  to  cultivate 
Dracaenas?”  Mr.  A.  E.  Jefferies  said  that  in  the  nursery  AAhei-ehe 
grcAV  large  quantities  of  them  he  found  no  difficulty  AAith  them. 
A  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  Avith  proper  drainage,  careful 
Avatering,  and  keeping  the  foliage  clean  suited  them  admirably. 
Mr.  EdAA'ards.  agreeing  Avith  that,  referred  to  the  beautiful 
coloured  stove  A-arieties,  and  gave  directions  for  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sanders  said  that  Avhere  the  pots  Avere  stood  in  vases 
or  saucers  it  aaus  necessary  to  AAatch  that  they  AAere  not  stand¬ 
ing  in  AA'ater. 

Question  No.  3. — “  What  is  the  best  time  to  disbud  Peach 
trees?”  Mr.  T.  Gard  said  he  generally  did  it  as  soon  as  the  AAOod 
Avas  long  enough,  and  saAv  no  good  in  leaving  the  useless  AA'ood  to 
rob  the  trees.  Mr.  Sanders  agreed  Avith  early  disbudding  if  time 
Avas  aA’ailable,  Avhich  aaus  not  ahvays  the  case.  Mr.  G.  Hall 
refei’red  to  a  system  of  spurring,  A'iz.,  cutting  back  to  tAvo  or 
three  eyes.  Mr.  EdAvards  spoke  of  the  stopping  system  and 
showed  the  benefit  of  so  doing,  and  referred  to  the  trees  at  Cock- 
ingtoii  Fruit  Farm  as  examples. 


Question  No.  4. — “Is  the  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees  bene¬ 
ficial  ?”  Mr.  J.  VoAvell  said  he  practised  it  himself,  and  found  it 
beneficial  if  done  at  the  proper  time,  but  he  did  not  agree  Avith 
doing  it  more  than  once  during  the  summer.  Mr.  T.  Gard  agreed 
Avith  it,  and  thought  the  end  of  July  the  best  time,  but  should  not 
do  it  to  young  trees.  The  question  AA  as  also  spoken  to  by  Messrs. 
Crathorn  and  EdAvards. 

Question  No.  5. — “  What  do  you  think  the  most  difficult  family 
of  plants  to  groAv?”  Mr.  J.  VoAvell  thought  the  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  about  the  most  difficult  family  to  groAV.  Mr.  G. 
Hall  said  he  thought  Orchids  the  most  difficult.  Mr.  T.  Gard 
agreed  that  Orchids  demanded  a  deal  of  care  to  groAV  Avell,  and 
said  that  it  AA’ould  require  an  experienced  gardener  to  groAV  them. 
Messrs.  Crathorn  and  EdAAards  both  took  the  same  vieAv,  and 
speaking  of  beauty,  A’alue,  and  diversity  of  character,  thought 
them  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  Mr.  A.  E.  Jefferies,  Avhilst 
agreeing  that  Orchids  Avere  a  most  beautiful,  costly,  and  interest¬ 
ing  family,  and  demanding  a  deal  of  care  and  attention,  yet 
thought  it  Avas  not  the  most  difficult  to  grow.  He  thought  the 
Ericas  or  Heaths,  and  especially  the  Cape  Heaths,  a  family  that 
demanded  more  care,  and  more  constant  and  Avatchful  attention, 
than  any  other  family  of  plants  ;  Avhich  he  instanced  in  all  the 
stages  of  groAvth  from  cutting  to  the  specimen  for  exhibition, 
dAvelling  particularly  on  the  great  care  required  in  Avatering  and 
preparing  those  Avaxy  beauties  for  exhibition. 

Question  No.  6. — “  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  mildeAV  and 
hoAV  to  use  it  ?”  Mr.  T.  Gard  said  he  used  carbolic  softsoap  and 
paraffin,  and  found  it  very  effective,  and  questioned  (if  properly 
prepared  and  used  Avith  due  care)  Avhether  there  Avas  anything 
better.  Messrs.  G.  Hall,  W.  G.  EdAAards  and  others  dealt  Avith 
the  question  in  respect  to  Roses,  Vines,  and  fruit  trees,  speaking 
of  the  many  and  A'aried  remedies.  The  chairman,  by  thanking 
the  members  for  the  ready  and  cheerful  Avay  in  Avhich  they  took 
up  the  questions  and  sustained  the  discussion,  brought  a  A’ery 
pleasant  eA'ening  and  profitable  session  to  a  close. 


Isle  of  Wight  Rose. 

On  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst.,  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
Avas  held  at  Warburton’s  Hotel,  NeAvport,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Barrington  Simeon,  Bart.,  M.P.  (president).  Those  also 
present  Avere  the  Lady  Adela  Cochrane,  Revs.  G.  E.  Jeaui;  (corre¬ 
sponding  secretary),  and  C.  A.  ShaAv,  Dr.  LoAve,  Major  E.  Croft 
Murray  (treasurer),  Messrs.  Francis  Pittis,  J.P..  J.  O.  Brook, 
E.  V.  MattlieAvs  (financial  secretary),  and  G.  Williams.  The 
tenth  annual  report  stated  that  the  Coronation  year  Avas  almost  a 
record  one  for  inclement  weather,  and  the  interests  of  the 
society  suffered  severely  by  it.  It  Avas  some  compensation  for 
the  miserable  June  blooming  that  not  for  a  great  many  years 
have  Roses  been  so  fine  or  so  lasting  in  September  and  October. 

ncAv  edition  of  the  pamphlet  by  the  Rev*.  G.  E.  Jeans  on  “  The 
Choice  of  Roses  for  a  Gai'den,”  much  improved  in  form  and  fully 
re-Avritten  up-to-date,  has  been  issued  by  the  society  to  its 
members,  and  many  gratifying  expressions  have  been  I’eceived 
about  it.  It  Avas  very  favourably  revieAved  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  and  elseAvhere.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  shoAV  for 
1903  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  which  Avas  the  Avenue  in  1898.  Permis¬ 
sion  has  been  most  cordially  given  by  the  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Island.  The  chairman  said  he  Avas  sure  they  all  desired  first 
to  join  in  the  expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Captain 
Delano  Osborne,  a  most  kind  friend  of  the  Rose  Society.  Sir 
Barripgton  proceeded  to  warmly  acknoAvledge  their  indebtedness 
to  Airs.  Murray.  Avho,  though  she  had  Avon  the  challenge  cup  cut- 
right,  preferred  to  Avin  it  in  open  competition,  and  for  most 
kindly  alloAving  her  prize,  originally  offered  for  Noisettes  or  Tea 
Roses  in  different  stages  of  blooming,  to  be  grten  for  table 
decorations  (applause).  They  had  also  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  Deputy  Governor,  Avho,  with  his  customary  generosity, 
gave  back  the  £2  charged  for  the  use  of  the  Carisbrooke  Castle 
grounds  for  the  shoAv,  and  also  gave  prizes  as  Avell.  Carisbrooke 
Castle  Avas  an  ideal  place  for  a  shoAv,  and  they  looked  forAvard  to 
having  a  very  successful  sIioav  there  in  June.  The  committee 
thought  the  best  date  for  the  shoAv  AAOuld  be  June  25,  but  if 
June  26  Avas  observed  as  the  Coronation  holiday,  they  Avould 
hold  the  .shoAV  on  the  26th.  The  re-election  of  the  president  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  vice-presidents  and  various 
officers  of  the  Society  Avere  duly  reappointed,  and  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  the  name  of  the  Deputy  Governor 
Avas  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents,  in  recognition  of  his 
liberality  to  the  society.  The  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  briefly  reviewed 
features  of  the  annual  report,  and  said  that  liaA'ing  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances  they  did  a  great  deal  better  at  the  last  shoAv 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  he  acknoAvledged  the  valued 
Avork  of  his  co-secretary.  Air.  AlattheAvs,  in  connection  thereAvith. 
Air.  AlatthoAvs  mentioned  that  the  balance-sheet,  Avhich  Avas  not 
yet  quite  complete,  shoAved  a  credit  balance  of  £13  8s.  lOd. 
against  £14  odd  last  year,  though  their  gate  money  Avas  so  very 
much  le.ss  last  year.  Thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  tho 
pi'cceedings. 
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Li  Societe  Royale  d’Agricnltnrfl  et  de  Botaniqae  de  Gand. 

(Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition.) 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  the  fifteenth  quinquennial  exhibition 
of  La  Societe  Royale  d’Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand 
was  opened  by  His  Maje.sty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  was 
acoonipanied  by  Princess  Clementine,  and  remained  open  until 
last  Sunday.  It  was  held  in  the  Ghent  Casino  buildings  and 
grounds,  which  belong  to  the  Society,  but  was  so  extensive  that 
a  temporary  amiexe  almost  as  large  as  the  permanent  building 
had  to  be  erected. 

“It  is  of  interest”  fto  quote  from  an  excellent  report  in 
“  The  Gardeners’  Magazine  ”)  “  to  recall  at  the  jn’esent  time  the 
fact  that  this  Beslgian  societj’  began  in  a  very  small  way,  and 
without  the  flourish  of  trumpets  with  whicli  some  ventures  are 
ushered  into  the  world.  It  would  appear  that  in  1808  a  few  of 
the  horticulturists  carrying  on  their  avocations  in  the  city,  or 
within  a.  short  distance  of  its  boundaries,  thought  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  them  and  their  profes.sion  were  a  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  horticulture  established  at  Ghent.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  having  been  taken,  it  was  decided  to  hold  an 
exhibition  in  the  following  year,  and  in  giving  practical  effect 
to  this  decision  the  society  helcl  its  first  show  on  February  7 
and  three  following 
days,  1809,  in  a  small 
wooden  shed  attached 
to  an  estaminet,  or  inn, 
and  this  was  regarded 
as  such  a  great  success 
by  the  promoters  that 
it  was  resolved  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  exhibitions, 
and  they  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  present 
time.  As  the  society 
increased  in  strength 
and  influence,  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  ex¬ 
tended,  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago  it  was 
decided  to  hold  every 
fifth  exhibition  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  and  give 
the  ‘  Quinciuennials  ’  an 
international  character, 
for  the  purpose  of 
giving  foreigners  an 
opportunity  of  seeing 
and  admiring  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  the 
Belgian  horticulturists 
as  represented  at  them. 

This  innovation  has 
proved  immensely  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  not  only 
have  visitors  from 
other  countries  been 
able  to  see  what  is 
being  done  at  Ghent, 
but  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  object 
lessons  of  much  value 
and  of  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance.” 

The  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian®  lends  his  active 
support  to  the  society, 
which  also  receives 
State  aid.  It  has  ex¬ 
ercised  a  great  influence  on  commercial  horticulture  in  the 
neighbourhood.  “  At  the  middle  of  the  past  century  ”  (says 
“The  Gardeners’  Magazine”)  “there  were  less  than  thirty 
nursery  establishments ;  but  from  that  period  they  grew'  rvith 
such  great  rapidity  that  in  1889  there  were  139,  and  in  1898 
there  w'ere  239,  while  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  400 
establishments  devoted  to  commercial  horticulture,  and  of  these 
a  large  proportion  were  represented  at  the  exhibition.” 

In  his  address  to  the  jui-y  (about  200  members  in  all)  Count 
Kerchove  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  men¬ 
tion  that  in  Belgium  there  was  about  1835  a  large  number  of 
horticulturists  who  rendered  splendid  services  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  Avorld.  Especially 
conspicuous  were  the  names  of  Charles  MoiTen,  Scheiclweiler, 
the  Verschaffelt®,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Louis  De  Smet,  and  Jean 
Linden.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  plants  only  that  had  proved 
of  great  importance,  he  avouIcI  refer  to  Begonia  Rex,  introduced 
by  M.  Jean  Linden  ;  and  Begonia  bolmen-sis,  Avhich  flowered 
for  the  first  time  under  cultiv'ation  in  Louis  Van  Houtte’s 
establishments,  of  which  there  are  noAv  numberless  varieties  in 
cultiA'ation.  Lord  Redesdale,  in  replying  for  the  jury,  said 


hoAv  much  the  hospitality  and  cordial  AA'elcome  they  had  received 
Avas  appreciated. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  sent  a  deputa¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  Lord  Redesdale  (president  of  the  jury),  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson  (the  hon’oraiy 
secretai-y).  To  the  three  exhibits  judged  by  these  gentlemen 
to  be  the  most  meritorious  and  shoAAing  the'best  culture,  they 
gave  tAvo  gold  medals  and  one  silver-gilt  medal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  of  Brussels,  obtained 
one  gold  medal  for  a  splendid  display  of  Orchids,  and  La  Societe 
Horticole  Gantoise  the  other  for  a  magnificent  group  of  Palms. 
The  sih’er-gilt  medal  Avas  giA^en  to  M.  E.  Bedinghaus,  Ghent, 
for  the  be.st  collection  of  tAventy-five  distinct  greenhouse  plants 
in  floAver. 

In  a  general  rer-iew^  shoAv,  our  contemporary,  “The 

Garden,”  describes  the  exhibition,  and  comments  as  follows: 

“  On  the  one  side  in  the  permanent  hall  Avere  the  stove 
plants,  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  finely  coloured  foliage; 
Avhile  on  the  other,  in  the  temporary  annexe,  Avere  arranged 
the  greenhouse  plants,  Avhich  made  a  more  brilliant  display, 
because  nearly  all  Avere  in  floAver.  The  Orchids  were  in  another 
smaller  hall  adjoining  the  permanent  one.  From  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Casino  building  one  Avas  able  to  get  a  comprehensive 
vieAV  of  the  Avhole  exhibition.  Looking  doAvn  upon  the  display 

in  the  permanent  hall, 
Avhich  was  heated  to  a 
temperature  suited  to 
the  exotic  plants,  one 
was  impressed  by  the 
excellent  effect  of  such 
an  arrangement  as  Avas 
here  carried  out. 
Along  the  full  length  of 
the  opposite  side  and  at 
either  end  Avere  banks 
of  greenery,  composed 
of  huge  Palms,  Tree 
and  other  Ferns  and 
Cycads,  here  and  there 
relieA'ed,  more  especi¬ 
ally  toAvards  the  mar¬ 
gins,  by  groups  of 
plants  in  floAver.  Im¬ 
mediately  beloAv  the  on¬ 
looker  Avere  the  prize 
groups  of  miscellaneous 
stove  plants,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  colouring 
of  their  foliage,  while 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall 
Avere  six  immense  beds 
of  plants  in  great 
variety.  The  centre 
one  Avas  composed 
largely  of  Crotons,  Dief- 
fenbachias,  Marantas, 
Anthuriums,  and  Ferns, 
and  in  those  just 
beyond  the  greenery  of 
numerous  Aroids, 
Ferns,  Palms,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  and  other  stove 
plants  AA'as  relieved  by 
irregular  masses  of 
brilliant  spat  lied  An¬ 
thuriums  and  richly 
coloured  Azaleas.  Tlie 
remaining  beds  were 
filled  Avith  Asparagus, 
Dracaenas,  Selaginellas, 
Anthuriums,  Crotons, and  many  other  plants  remarkable  either 
for  the  beauty  of  their  floAi  ers  or  foliage.  Broad  graA'elled  walhs 
separated  the  beds,  and  Avhen,  during  the  King’s  visit,  they 
Avere  thronged  Avith  the  royal  retinue,  the  scene  Avas  full  of 
colour. 

“  Looking  doA\  n  upon  the  other  side,  in  the  teinporary  annexe, 
the  aspect  changed.  Instead  of  the  restful,  though  perhaps 
someAAdiat  sombre,  colouring  of  the  foliage  plants,  there  Avas  a 
veritable  garden  of  flowers  of  the  brightest  and  most  dapling 
colours  and  the  plants  Avhich  contributed  chiefly  to  this  display 
Avere  Azaleas.  In  fact,  these  AA’ere  one  of  the  features  of  the 
slioAV.  A  circular  group  of  Anthony  Koster’s  lovely  hybrid 
Azaleas,  in  shades  of  orange,  red,  and  yellow,  occupies  the 
Cientre  of  the  floor  of  the  annexe,  AA'hile  beds  of  A'arious  sizes  and 
shapes  around  Avere  filled  Avith  such  specimens  of  Azalea  indica 
as  are  rarely  or  never  seen  at  home.  The  plants  were  simply 
masses  of  floAA’ers,  and  these  of  many  beautiful  colours — rose, 
purple,  red,  Avhite,  and  intermediate  shades.  Seen  from  abovi' 
the  heds  of  Azaleas  formed  a  brilliant  picture,  and  a  display  of 
colcur  such  as  can  ncA’er  be  ecjualled  in  our  exhibitions,  so  long  a-s 
the  present  stereotAq^ed  method  of  ai'rangement  is  adhered  to. 


The  Late  Mr,  A.  Pettigrew.  (See  next  page.) 
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“  Around  the  boundary  wall  of  the  annexe,  which  was  semi¬ 
circular,  were  groups  of  hardwooded  plants,  many  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  Acacias,  Boronias,  Ericas,  &c.,  being  unique  in  size  and 
profuseness  of  flowering.  Between  these  and  the  Azaleas  were 
beds  of  miscellaneous  plants  composed  of  groups  of  Imanto- 
phyllums.  Rhododendrons,  Orange  trees  loaded  with  their  small 
bright  yellow  fruits.  Hydrangeas,  and  other  greenhouse  plants 
in  flower.  In  some  small  intervening  beds  Primulas,  Calceo¬ 
larias.  tinerarias.  Pelargoniums,  and  other  dwarf  plants  were 
arranged,  and  provided  welodme  variety.  Last,  but  not  least, 
uere  the  English-grown  Amai'yllises  from  Messrs.  Ker,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  placed  in  a  group  immediately  below  the  point  of  view.  A 
few  Tree  Ferns  here,  and  a  Palm  or  two  there,  gave  pleasant 
greenery  among  such  brilliant  colouring.  English  exhibitors  at 
the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Show  were  but  three  in  number, 
^lessrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans  and  Bruges,  exhibited  new 
plants;  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liveiqroql,  Amaryllis;  and 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

“  The  features  of  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition  that 
most  impressed  the  Ausitor  were  the  excellent  culture  of  the 
plants  shown  and  their  admirable  arrangement.  Perhaps  with 
the  completion  of  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  there  Avill  dawn 
a  new  era  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  flower  exhibitions,  and  the  wooden  staging  of  the 
present  will  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  dispensed  with.  If  .such 
should  come  to  pass  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  pro¬ 
vincial  horticulture  societies  would  follow  so  excellent  an 
example,  and  British  flower  shows  no  longer  be  inferior  to  those 
on  the  Continent  in  the  matter  of  effective  arrangement. 

“  Orcliids  were  splendidly  shown  by  M.  A.  A.  Peeters, 
Bru.ssels.  His  groups  contained  many  lovely  flowers,  several 
new  and  many  rare ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  remaining 
exhibits  of  Orchids  were  not  remarkable,  neither  was  excep¬ 
tionally  good  culture  evident.  Palms  Avere  magnificent,  and 
Cycads  also.  The  collections  of  Aroids,  Bromeliads,  and  hard- 
Avooded  plants,  too,  were  remarkable  alike  for  their  cultural 
excellence  and  A'ariety,  and  a  great  number  of  new  and  note- 
Avorthy  plants  Avere  .shoAvn.  NotAvithstanding  the  inevitable  in¬ 
clusion  in  such  an  immense  exhibition  of  many  plants  of  but 
ordinary  interest,  there  Avas  much  to  praise  in  this  exhibition 
of  La  Societe  Royale  d’ Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand. 
Its  president,  Le  Comte  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  and  secre¬ 
tary,  M.  E.  Fierens,  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  efforts.” 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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The  Flower  and  the  Honey  Bee 

We  are  all  well  aocjuainted  Avith  the  time-Avorn  saying,  “  As 
busy  as  a  bee,”  yet  Iioav  feAv  of  us  are  aAvare  of  the  real  Avork 
of  these  most  interesting  creatures!  Most  people  have  noticed 
the  bee  flitting  from  floAver  to  floAver,  but  feAV  have  asked. 
What  is  the  mission  of  these  insects  ?  Of  course,  the  bee  is  in 
search  of  nectar  and  pollen.  The  former  is  a  SAveet  juice  secreted 
at  the  base  of  the  floAver,  Avhilst  the  latter  is  that  dust  of  various 
colours  Avith  Avhich  Ave  are  all  so  Avell  acquainted.  The  insect,  by 
the  aid  of  its  proboscis  or  trunk,  collects  the  SAveet  juice,  Avhich 
it  passes  into  a  small  bag.  Whilst  the  liquid  is  in  the  body  of 
the  bee  it  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  and  Avheii  the  load  is 
disgorged  into  a  cell  in  the  hive,  it  is  called  honey.  This  is 
stored  for  the  present  and  future  use  of  the  Avhole  colony. 

The  nectar  Avas  not  secreted  by  the  floAver  solely  to  supply  the 
bee  and  many  other  insects  Avith  food.  Nature  placed  it  there 
to  allure  these  agents  in  order  that  pollen  might  be  carried  from 
the  anthers  to  the  stigma,  Avhence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ovules, 
Avhich  noAV  become  seeds.  Some  of  the  fertilising  dust  remains 
on  the  body  of  the  bee,  and  this  the  creature  collects  by  the  aid 
of  its  legs,  placing  it  near  the  knee  joints  of  its  hindmost  pair, 
and  carrying  it  home  in  the  form  of  pellets  to  be  stored  in  the 
same  manner  as  honey.  This  is  also  a  part  of  the  insects’ 
food,  for  the  honey  is  heat-giving  and  fat-forming,  Avhilst  the' 
pollen  is  the  ti.ssue  builder  and  force-producing  material.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Avind  also  acts  as  a  distributor  of 
the  fertilising  dusd  AA’hich  Nature  supplies  in  such  profusion. 

If  a  bee  be  closely  observed  it  Avill  be  noticed  that  it  rarely 
A'isits  more  than  one  kind  of  floAA’^er ;  by  this  Ave  mean,  if  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Apples  are  in  bloom  side  by  side,  the  bee  Avill  confine 
its  attention  to  one  or  other  of  the  blooms.  It  has  been  noted, 
too,  by  eminent  botanists  that  the  pollen-bearing  vessels  of  a 
bloom  are  rarely  ripe,  or  ready  to  shed  their  fertili.sing  dust,  Avhen 
its  stigma  is  ready  for  fertilisation.  Should  the  stigma  be  in  a 
receptive  condition  Avhen  the  pollen  of  the  same  bloom  is  shed, 
juany  plants  ha\'e  the  poAver  of  rejecting  this  if  an  insect  bring 
.some  pollen  on  its  haii'y  body  from  another  plant  of  the  same 
kind. 


Most  authorities  are  agreed  that  scent  and  colour  of  the 
blooms  attract  the  bees.  Some  years  ago,  Avhile  pas.sing  a  large 
market  gai’den  in  Cheshire,  I  caught  the  SAveet  scent  of  a  large 
bed  of  Mignonette,  and  obtained  permission  to  enter  the  garden 
to  examine  it.  There  aaus  .scarcely  a  spike  of  bloom  to  be  seen 
but  had  one  or  more  bees  on  it.  Undoubtedly  the  bees  had  been 
attracted  to  that  spot  by  the  same  SAveet  odour  Avhich  droAV  me 
there.  It  is  a  Avell-knoAvn  fact  that,  until  the  bumble  bee  was 
introdiiced  into  Ncav  Zealand,  it  AAas  impossible  for  the  farmers 
of  that  country  to  produce  seed  from  their  crops  of  Red  Clover. — 
Hybla. 


/ 

Obituary. 


Mr.  Andrew  Pettigrew. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  another  man  of  mark  in  gar¬ 
dening,  in  the  per.son  of  Mr.  A.  PettigreAv,  Ca.stle  Gardens,  Car¬ 
diff,  Avho  died  there  on  Sunday  last  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  PettigreAv  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  past,  but  was 
in  good  health  and  spirits  on  the  occasion  of  the  ShreAv.sbury  ShoAV 
AA'here  Ave  last  met  him. 


Barely  has  the  grave  closed  over  the  remains  of  Archibald 
Barron  ere  Ave  are  called  to  lament  the  death  of  another  eminent 
Scotch  gardener,  AndreAv  PettigreAA- — both  companions  in  labour 
in  youth  at  the  same  gardens,  and  fast  friends  afterAvards  through 
a  long  and  honourable  gardening  career.  After  a  comparatively 
short  and  painful  illness,  borne  with  patient  fortitude,  this 
gentleman  passed  aAA  ay  in  his  seventieth  year  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  26th  inst. ,  at  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  after  a  service  of 
upAvards  of  thirty  years.  As  an  all-round,  clever,  and  accom¬ 
plished  gardener,  Mr.  PettigreAv  Avas  Avidely  knoAvn  ;  bub  apart 
fro'm  these  general  qualifications  he  was  specially  distinguished 
as  a  groAver  of  hardy  fruit — Apples  and  Pears  more  particularly, 
as  those  aaTio  have  seen  the  splendid  specimen  trees,  the  result 
of  his  labour  at  Cardiff  Castle,  can  testify. 

As  a  groAver  of  pot  Vines,  in  my  estimation  he  stood  alone — 
far  and  aAvaj'  before  anyone  else  that  I  knoAv  of.  From  eyes 
struck  in  spring  he  succeeded  in  groAving  canes  12ft  long,  of 
immense  strength,  and  perfectly  ripened.  From  these  he 
obtained  the  folloAving  summer  a  crop  of  fruit  of  such  Aveight 
and  quality  as  feAv  long-established  permanent  Vines  could  sur¬ 
pass,  and  this  not  in  isolated  cases  only,  but  every  year  the  same, 
Avithout  a  break.  He  also  specially  excelled  as  a  grower  of 
Melons,  and  tenaciously  held  to  a  system  of  groAA'th  long  given 
up  by  the  majority  of  gardeners — namely,  the  extension  system 
AA’herein  it  is  possible  to  take  tAvo  or  three  crops  off  the  same 
plants  during  the  season.  That  this  system  Avas  a  success  in  his 
hands  is  obA'ious  from  the  lieaA^y  crops  of  enormous  .sized  fruits 
Avhich  he  greAv  so  Avell.  Anyone  Avishing  for  further  information 
on  this  system  of  groAving  Melons  (aaTucIi  is  an  old  one)  may  find 
the  same  in  a  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  a  few  yeans 
back,  and  read  at  one  of  the  Drill  Hall  meetings,  Avhich  Avas 
afterAvards  published  in  the  R.H.  Society’s  Journal  and  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Mr.  PettigreAA-’s  name  as  one  of  the  best  British  gardeners  of 
his  day  Avill  be  long  remembered,  but  possibly  his  name  will  be 
longer  remembered  as  being  the  only  gardener  in  Britain  privi¬ 
leged  to  labour  for  many  years  in  association  Avith  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bute  (to  Avhose  generous  encouragement  and  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  Avork  he  Avas  never  tired  of  alluding)  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  establish  vineyards  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  coast 
of  South  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  Avines  on  com¬ 
mercial  lines.  By  long  continued  study  and  assiduous  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  management  of  French  vineyards  and  the  French 
methods  of  Avine-making,  he  certainly  succeeded,  not  only  in 
groAving  the  Vines  successfully,  but  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
Avine  of  good  quality  in  favourable  seasons  for  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  Fortunately  aa'o  have  an  interesting  record 
of  his  labour,  experience,  and  reusults  in  an  essay  he  gave  on  the 
sixbject  before  the  R.H.S.  some  years  ago,  and  Avhich  is  published 
in  their  Journal. 

Amongst  gardening  friends  his  memory  aaTU  be  long  cherished 
for  the  disinterested  kindness  and  hospitality  of  his  nature,  his 
transparent  honesty  of  character,  his  unassuming  manner,  and 
the  geniality  of  companionship  which  ahvays  characterised  hi.s. 
relations  Avith  friends.  FeAv  men  have  been  blessed  with  a 
happier  home  or  supported  in  all  things  by  a  more  helpful  and 
loving  companion  than  he  had  in  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  Avho  survives  to 
mourn  his  loss,  and  to  whom  the  sincere  sympathy  of  a  host  of 
true  friends  Avill  go  forth  in  this  her  great  trial.  In  addition  to 
an  honoured  name,  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  left  behind  him  a  liberal 
legacy  to  horticulture  in  the  shape  of  three  brave  gardener  sons — 
all  old  KeAvites.  and  all  holding  up  the  high  reputation  of  the 
father. — Oaven  Thomas. 

Right  Hon.  R.  W.  Hanbury,  M.P. 

With  deep  regret  AA-e  liaA^e  to  announce  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  William  Hanbui’y,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
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culture,  died  in  London  on  Tuesday  last.  In  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  Mr.  Hanbury  kindled  something  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  brought  into  the  Colonial  Office,  and  he 
confessed,  indeed,  that  he  was  trying  to  imitate  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  department.  He  established  an  Agricultural  Council  to 
advise  and  con.sult  with  him. 

In  a  leading  article,  “  The  Morning  Post  ”  says  :  ‘‘  He  will  best 
be  remembered  as  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
who  made  that  department  a  really  useful  factor  in  our  national 
life.  His  aim  was  to  bring  the  farmers  into  close  touch  with  the 
Administration.  As  a.  country  gentleman,  who  himself  farmed 
a  large  part  of  his  own  estates,  he  knew  what  the  agricultural 
interest  required  from  the  Government,  and  as  a  statesman  of 
long  experience  he  knew  what  amount  of  aid  the  Government 
could  afford.  It  was  almost  providential  that  such  a  man  should 
have  been  appointed  to  the  post  at  a  timei  when  the  country  was 
in  danger  of  losing  its  great  reserve,  a  sound,  healthj'  agricul¬ 
tural  population.  And  he  did  his  best  to  encourage  agriculture 
by  methods  which  were  not  artificial.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
how  far  he  would  have  improved  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers 
if  he  had  not  been  so  suddenly  and  tragically  taken  away  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  career.  The  nation  can  ill  afford  toi  lose  such  a 
man  as  he  was:  conscientious  and  capable  in  details,  and,  to 
quote  the  leader  of  the  Opposition — strenuous,  indu-strious, 
vigorous,  frank,  friendly,  and  accessible.”  Agriculturists,  and 
Avith  them  horticulturists,  everywhere  will  mourn  his  untimely 
end. 

Mr.  James  W.  Withers. 

The  death  is  amiounced  in  the  American  paper.s  of  Mr. 
James  W.  Withers,  of  the  American  Gardening  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  on  Monday,  April  13,  1903,  in  Jamaica,  West 
Indies,  whither  he  had  gone’  in  hopes  of  recuperating  his  health. 
He  had  been  suffering  from  a  complication  of  diseases  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Withers  Avas  born  in  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire, 
England,  forty-two  years  ago.  After  receivnng  a  common  school 
education,  he  Avas  apprenticed  as  a  gardener  on  an  estate  near  his 
native  place  in  1879,  and  folloAved  his  A’ocation  successfully  at 
different  points  for  seAmral  years,  haA’ing  occupied  some  important 
gardening  positions,  and  Avinning  prizes  for  fruits,  floAvers,  and 
vegetables  at  the  leading  exhibitions  in  England.  In  188G,  on 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  the  present  proprietor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  “  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,”  he  went  to  London 
to  better  his  gardening  education,  and  there  secured  employment 
in  the  nurseries  of  John  Laing  and  Sons,  in  their  Begonia  de¬ 
partment,  groAving  many  of  the  firm’s  exhibition  blooms.  While 
there  he  officiated  as  a  judge  at  some  of  the  South  of  England 
shows.  The  last  three  years  of  his  residence  in  the  old  country 
were  spent  as  a  merchant,  buying  and  selling  on  Covent 
Garden,  the  Borough,  and  other  markets  of  London. 

Going  to  America  in  1892,  Mr.  Withers  entered  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Oasis  Nursery  Company,  at  Westbury  Station,  Long 
Island,  then  under  the  management  of  Thomas  Griffin,  an  old 
country  acquaintance — a  concern  famous  for  its  collection  of 
tuberous  and  other  Begonias  at  that  period.  Subsequently  he 
formed  one  of  the  galaxy  of  gardeners  in  the  Pitcher  and  Manda 
establishment  at  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  Avhere  he  remained  until  1894, 
Avhen  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  “  Florists’  Exchange.”  His  con¬ 
scientious  AAmrk  on  behalf  of  this  journal  was  highly  Amlued  by  the 
publisher.  In  October,  1898,  he  purchased  “  American  Garden¬ 
ing  ”  from  the  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  In  1901  his  firm  aa’us  converted  into  a  stock 
company,  incorporated  under  the  NeAv  Jersey  laws,  Avith  Mr. 
Withers  as  pre.sident  and  trea.surer.  Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  only 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  is  the  editor  of  “  American  Gar¬ 
dening.” 

During  his  stay  in  the  United  States  the  deceased  did  some 
excellent  Avork  in  the  cause  of  horticulture.  He  took  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  exhibitions,  and  did  eA’erything  in  his  poAver  to  en¬ 
courage  them.  He  was  an  active  Avorker  in  various  horticultural 
organisations,  among  them  the  NeAv  York  Gardener.s’  Society, 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ncav  York,  the  American  Dahlia 
Society,  the  NeAV  York  Florists’  Club,  and  others.  His  seiwices 
as  a  judge  Avere  much  in  requisition  by  the  local  horticultural 
societies,  and  for  some  years  past  he  had  officiated  as  one  of  the 
NeAv  Y"ork  committee  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 
in  the  judging  of  noAv  seedlings  and  .sports.  In  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Withers  horticulture  has  .surely  lost  a  A’alued  ex¬ 
ponent  and  true  friend.  He  leaA’os  a  AvidoAv  and  one  baby — a 
girl — to  mourn  his  early  and  sad  decease. 

- - - 

Stock,  Princess  Alice. 

This  is  an  excellent  variety  for  pot  culture.  At  the  pre.sent 
time  I  have  some  forty  plants  in  .5in  pots,  r.arrying  from  fifty 
to  sixty  fully  expandetl  blooms  each.  Out  of  a  packet  of  seed 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  I  grew  forty-seven 
nlants,  only  six  of  Avhich  turned  out  to  be  singles.  They  are  a 
lovely  mass  of  white,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who  .see  them. 
— WiLLi.AM  Bexbow,  Overross  House. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

STRAWBERRIES  :  MULCHING. — StraAvberry  quarters  must 
receive  some  attention  during  the  month  of  May  in  order  to 
encourage  a  steady  groAvth  and  development  of  the  floAver  trusses. 
A  good  aid  to  this  is  mulching  with  rich  farmyard  manure,  which 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  long  and  short  material.  Being 
largely  surface  rooting  it  is  important  that  food  be  placed  Avhereby 
it  may  be  readily  Avashed  doAvn  into  the  immediate  surface  .soil  by 
copious  rains  or  liberal  Avaterings.  Mulching  also  serves  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  tending  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  fibrous 
rootlets  Avhich  are  productive  of  fruitfulness.  Finally,  mulching 
serv’es  the  most  useful  purposes  of  providing  later  on  a  good  rest 
for  the  fruit  Avhen  ripe.  The  straAA-y  parts  Avill,  by  the  period  of 
ripening,  haA'e  become  sufficiently  Avashed  and  dried  on  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  serviceable. 

FEEDING. — In  addition  to  mulching  much  Augour  may  be 
imparted  to  the  growth  of  the  older  or  fully  established  beds  by 
.seA’eral  applications  of  liquid  manure,  dustings  of  soot,  or  light 
dressings  of  artificial  manure.  These  are  best  applied  round  the 
plants  so  that  the  roots  may  at  once  receiAm  the  benefit.  Give 
once  or  tAvice  preceding  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  after  Avhich  more 
frequent  doses  may  be  given  until  the  fruit  is  Avell  advanced  in 
colouring. 

TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  PLANTS.— Recently  planted  StraAv- 
berries  should  be  subjected  to  treatment  in  accordance  with  their 
A’igour  and  strength.  Those  planted  in  late  autumn  if  not  well 
established,  must  be  limited  in  their  fruit  producing  so  as  not  to 
endanger  tlie  groAvth  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  Spring  planted 
StraAvberries  unless  exceptionally  strong  rooted  and  favourably 
deA’eloped,  are  seldom  capable  of  bearing  fruit  the  first  season. 
In  this  case,  either  limiit  the  number  of  bloomsi  or  clip  aAvay  the 
floAver  trus.ses  entirely.  Remove  also  runners  from  these  and  other 
plants.  Weeds  grow  apace  and  should,  therefore,  be  frequently 
hoed  doAvn,  choosing  dry  sunny  days  for  the  operation.  Fork  out 
any  of  a  deep  rooting  character. 

RASPBERRIES. — Autumn  or  spring  planted  canes  are  now, 
after  the  close  pruning,  Avhich  should  in  all  cases  be  giA’en  to  Rasp¬ 
berries  the  first  season,  throAving  up  strong  shoots  from  the  bpe. 
Any  disbudding  of  superfluous  shoots  may  be  effected  noAV,  as  it  is 
undesirable  to  alloAv  any  but  a  limited  number  of  strong  canes  to 
deA-elop.  From  established  quarters  there  Avill  be  springing  up 
betAveen  the  lines  and  clumps  a  host  of  suckers.  This  is  the  time 
also  to  reduce  these,  clearing  all  aAvay  entirely  at  a  distance  from 
the  irlants,  and  thinning  out  those  close  at  home.  The  hoeing 
doAvn  of  Aveeds  must  also  be  effected,  after  Avhich  mulch  the  whole 
of  the  bare  space  betAveen  the  roAvs  with  a  layer  of  rich,  farmyard 
manure. 

BLACKBERRIES.— Similar  treatment  as  accorded  to  Ka.sp- 
berries  may  be  meted  out  to  established  plants,  cutting  out  any 
Aveakly  or  superfluous  shoots,  destroying  Aveeds,  and  affording  a 
mulching  OA’er  the  roots,  so  that  they  may  receiA'e  an  ample 
supplv  of  nourishment.  Should  dry  Aveather  preA'ail,  Avater  must 
be  applied  to  assist  the  groAvth  of  young  plants. 

GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— Bushes  furnished  with 
a  good  crop  of  berries  iioaa'  developing  AA'ill  requii'e  soine  additional 
assistance  other  than  that  received  from  the  soil.  Especially  will 
this  be  the  case  if  the  ground  is  someAvhat  poor  in  character  and 
food  near  the  surface  is  absent.  A  liberal  mulching  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  giAmn,  together  Avith  liquid  manure. 

WALL  TREES. — Gooseberries  and  Currants  on  Avails  must  be 
fed  and  kept  in  Augour  largely  by  affording  ample  mulching  oyer 
the  roots  Avith  copious  supplies  of  water.  Frequent  attention 
should  be  given  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls,  as  there  will 
still  remain  shoots  to  be  removed  for  Avhich  room  cannot  be  found, 
Avhile  the  groAvths  reserved  must  be  properly,  if  temporarily,  laid 
in.  Bearing  shoots  carrying  the  present  season’s  crop  may  be 
stopped  a  fe.AV  leaves  above  the  fruit,  and  the  latter  must  be 
gradually  thinned.  Wall  trees  often  begin  to  suffer  from  d^nes.s 
at  the  root  about  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  attacks 
of  insects  are  prevalent,  infesting  the  points  of  shoots  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines.-  Plums,  and  Cherries.  The  soil  about  the  roots  mu.st, 
therefore,  be  thoroughly  moistened,  and  if  there  is  any  tendency 
to  poverty  of  the  soil  liquid  manure  may  be  beneficially  given. 
The  insects  AA’hich  are  the  most  likely  to  attack  the  shoots  at  this 
early  date  are  aphides.  They  must  be  destroyed,  and  this  i.s  best 
effected  by  dipping  the  points  of  shoots  in  an  insectincle  or 
syringing  AA’ith  the  same.  Clear  AA'ater  is  useful  in  maintaining 
tile  trees  clean,  if  used  frequently  in  Avariii  Aveather  toward.s  the 
close  of  the  afternoon,  applying  it  with  the  garden  engine,  or 
failing  that  a  syringe  or  hose  pipe. 
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SMALL  BUSH  AND  PYRxVMID  TREKS.— If  growths  are 
likely  to  be  overcrowded  in  the  centres  of  trees,  rub  or  cut  out  a 
considerable  number,  especially  tho.se  which  may  be  starting  from 
old  wood,  as  the.se  invariably  grow  strongly.  Regulate  other 
shoots,  so  as  to  secure  well  balanced  specimens.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  of  wood  of  medium  growth  is  conducive  to  fruitfulne'SS. — 
.East  Kent. 

Frnit  Forcing. 

VINES :  EARLY  FORCED. — The  Vines  with  Grapes  colour¬ 
ing  must  be  afforded  a  due  but  not  excessive  supply  of  water, 
lightly  mulching  the  inside  border  afterwards.  This  refers  to 
the  earliest  Vines,  which,  as  a  rule,  do  not  reejuire  so  much  water 
as  later  ones.  Where  Grapes  are  fully  ripe  a  reduction  in  tem¬ 
perature  is  advisable,  yet  moderate  moi.sture  and  heat  must  be 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  The  moisture  will  not 
^  do  the  Grapes  any  harm  provided  the  air  is  clianged  by  free 
ventilation,  and  the  moisture  is  not  condensed  on  the  beri-i'es.  A 
temperature  of  60deg  at  night  is  suitable  where  the  Grapes  are 
ripe. 

SLtCCESSION  HOUSES. — Attend  to  stopping  the  shoots. 
Whei-e  the  .space  is  restricted  stop  them  to  two  joints  beyond  the 
fruit,  and  as  foliage  is  necessary  leave  the  laterals  lioth  above  and 
below  the  bunch,  at  least  those  from  the  two  lowest  eyes  and 
those  level  with  or  above  the  bunch.  Pinch  these  at  the  first  leaf, 
especially  the  basal  ones ;  also  those  above  unless  there  is  space 
for  extending  the  latei’als,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  make  two 
or  three  leaves.  After  the  trellis  area  is  furnished  keep  the 
growths  closely  pinched  to  one  joint  as  made.  The  great  evil  is 
overcrowding,  which  deprives  the  foliage  of  the  e.ssential  light  and 
air,  and  restricting  the  growths  intendeid  to  prevent  that. 

TYING  THE  GROWTHS. — Tie  the  shoots  into  the  places 
where  they  ai-e  to  remain  during  the  summer,  this  being  an 
operation  that  demands  careful  attention.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  commence  tying  down  the  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are 
long  enough  to  bend.  This  is  not  advisable  except  as  a  precaution 
against  injury  from  fro.st,  as  the  shoots  at  this  stage  are  so  tender 
that  the  slightest  twist  the  wrong  way  breaks  them.  It  is  a  better 
jilan  to  defer  tying  down  the  shoots  until  they  are  less  sappy, 
which  may  be  when  the  fruit  is  forming,  but  a  better  plan  still  is 
to  so  dispose  the  rods  that  the  shoots,  instead  of  having  to  be 
brought  down  to  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  will  have  an  incline 
upward,  yet  sufficiently  to  allow  light  to  reach  the  basal  leaves. 

VINES  IN  FLOWER. — Alford  Muscats  a  free  circulation  of 
rather  dry  air,  and  a  temperature  of  SOdeg  to  Sodeg  or  90deg  by 
day,  falling  to  TOdeg  or  Godeg  at  night,  rai.sing  the  points  of  the 
bunches  to  the  ,  light,  and  liberating  the  pollen  at  midday  by 
gentlj^  rapping  the  footstalks  of  the  bunches.  If  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  pollen  take  it  from  those  that  afford  it  plentifully, 
and  apply  it  to  the  .shj’-setting  varieties  with  a  camel’s-hair 
brush. 

THINNING  THE  BERRIES. — Free-setting  varieties  may  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  bloom,  such  as  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  some,  like  Gros  Colmau,  Gros  Guillaume,  and  Trebbiano, 
jnay  be  thinned  whilst  they  are  in  flower;  but  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  must  not  be  thinned 
until  the  properly  fertilised  berries  can  be  determined  by  their 
taking  the  lead  in  swelling.  Follow  up  the  thinning  early  and 
late,  and  on  dull  days.  Remov'e  surplus  bunches,  overcropping 
being  alike  fatal  to  well-swelled  berries  as  to  colour,  and  to  next 
year’s  crop. 

FEEDING  THE  VINES.— Feed  swelling  crops  liberally,  either 
by  surface  dressings  or  licjuid  manure,  and  maintain  a  moist, 
genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  well  to  use  sweetened 
horse  droiipings,  or  where  the  border  is  of  a  light  nature  rather 
lumpy  cow  manure,  and  spread  the  material  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  to  afford  the  Vines  the  benefit  of  the  ammonia-charged 
atmosphere,  adding  a  little  of  freshly  sweetened  from  time  to 
time  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it.  Where  the  Vines 
need  extra  support  a  liberal  dressing  of  artificially  compounded 
manure  may  be  used  with  great  benefit,  carefully  following  the 
instructions  of  the  vendor.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  phosphate  of 
potash  and  one  part  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  a  high  class  but  dear 
fertiliser  for  Ahnes,  applying  2oz  to  3oz  per  square  yard,  and 
washing  in  or  applying  in  liquid  form  |oz  to  loz  per  gallon  of 
w’ater.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  dissolved  bones  and  one  part 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (refined  kainit),  with  half 
a  part  sulphate  of  ammonia,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  or  loamy 
nature,  or  half  a  part  nitrate  of  soda  Avliere  the  soil  is  of  a  cal¬ 
careous  or  light  character,  is  also  good,  and  one  adding  to  colour  in 
the  Grapes.  Another  mixture  is  composed  of  two  parts  super¬ 
phosphate  and  one  part  nitrate  of  potash,  and  this  also  gives 
good  results.  Of  the  two  last  mixtures  2oz  to  4oz  may  be  applied 
at  intervals  of  three  to  six  weeks,  according  to  circum.stances. 

LATE  HOUSES.— There  are  as  usual  complaints  of  bad  breaks, 
which  inainly  arise  from  imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the 
production  of  loose  bunches  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Aarioms  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  correcting  tlm  evil,  tlie 
best  being  to  stop  the  shoots  three  or  four  joints  beyond  the  fruit, 
tying  the  shoots  to  the  wires.  Choose  the  latter  part  of  a  fine 
day  for  this  operation,  when  the  growths  are  limn,  after  keeping 


the  house  rather  drier  and  warmer  than  usual.  Gros  Colman 
and  other  late  varieties  should  now  be  forming  the  fruit ;  they 
will  then  have  all  the  summer  before  them.  These  Grapes  reeiuire 
a  long  time  to  grow  and  perfect,  and  should  be  well  furnished  in 
September.  Muscats  and  other  shy-setting  varieties  should  be 
carefully  fertilised,  operating  on  fine  days.  A  temperature  of 
TOdeg  at  night  and  Todeg  by  day,  without  sun,  is  riot  too  much 
for  Muscats  when  flowering.  It  is  usual  to  leave  surplus  bunches 
until  the  flowering  is  over,  which  is  a  mistake,  as  Amines  that  do 
not  set  a  proper  number  of  bunches  satisfactorily  are  not  likely 
to  do  better  when  more  are  left. 

LATE  HAMBL’RGHS. — These  are  now  started  naturally,  and 
the  growths  will  need  attention  in  disbudding,  tying  down,  and 
regulating.  Do  not  stop  the  shoots  until  they  are  well  developed 
'beyond  the  fruit  to  the  extent  of  two  joints  where  the  space  is 
limited,  and  four  where  there  is  room,  pinching  laterals  below 
the  bunch  to  one  leaf.  Above  allow  them  to  extend  so  as  to 
insure  an  equal  spread  of  foliage  over  the  space,  afterwards  keep¬ 
ing  closely  pinched.  A'entilate  early  and  freely,  so  as  to  imsure 
short-jointed,  sturdy  wood  and  leathery  foliage.  Avoid  over¬ 
watering  the  border,  but  keep  it  moist. 

YOUNG  A’lNES. — Those  planted  last  year  are  starting 
naturally,  and  may  be  assisted  with  gentle  fire  heat  in  cold 
weatheiu  The  canes  will  have  been  depressed  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  break  regularly  down  to  the  basal  buds,  when  they  can  be  tied 
in  position.  Disbud,  leaving  the  best  shoots  about  18in  distance 
apart  on  both  sides  of  the  canes.  Crop  very  lightly,  one  or  two 
bunches  being  the  maximum.  Any  extra  Ahnes  planted  to  fruit 
early,  and  afterwards  be  cut  out,  may  carry  a  bunch  on  every  side 
growth. 

NEAA'LY  PLANTED  A’INES. — AA’hen  the  Amines  have  taken  to 
the  fresh  soil  they  will  indicate  it  by  growing  freely.  To  secure 
sturdy  growths  ventilate  early,  letting  all  the  growths  remain 
that  can  have  full  expo.sure  to"  light.  Supernumeraries  intended 
for  next  year’s  fruiting  should  have  the  laterals  pinched  off  at 
the  fir.st  leaf,  afterwards  allowing  them  to  make  a  few  joints  of 
growth,  and  pinching  the  cane  at  8ft  to  9ft  length.  Take  every 
possible  care  of  the  leaves  on  the  cane,  not  allowing  them  to  be 
interfered  with  in  any  way  by  the  laterals.  Close  early  with  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.— St.  Albans. 

- - 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

PAAIPAS  GRASS  (Somerset).— AA'e  have  no  ielea  of  a  variety 
that  beans  plumes  of  ‘‘  a  bottle-brush  shape.”  You  are  not  con¬ 
fusing  Aletrosideros  with  Gynerium,  we  trust. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 
SOCIET.Y. — I  notice  in  the  remarks  I  made  re  the  United 
Provident  and  Benefit  Society,  a  slight  error.  I  should  have 
named  the  ‘•Ancient  Order  of  Foresters”  instead  of  “Free 
Foresters,”  and  the  age  should  have  been  “seventy”  (not 
*•  sixtv  ”). — A.  J.  Brown,  Chertsev. 

NECTARINES  CRACKING  AT  THE  APEX  AND  SPLIT¬ 
TING  AT  THE  SUTURE  (T.  T.  T.,  AVitley).— The  apparent 
cause  of  the  cracking  and  splitting  is  a  hardening  of  the  cuti- 
cular  cells  and  cuticle,  or  skin,  of  the  fruit,  probably  by  a  check 
consequent  on  a  drying  current  of  air,  the  house  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  kept  close  and  moist  in  consequence  of  cold  weather 
prevailing,  and  not  .suitable  for  ventilating,  after  which  the 
house  has  been  too  freely  ventilated  in  result  of  bright  weather 
recurring.  Then  a  somewhat  closer  condition  prevailing,  or  a 
return  to  syringing  being  had,  the  cuticular  cells  are  so  acted 
upon  by  the  growth  forces  from  within  as  to  burst  or  rupture 
the  skin  to  admit  of  the  progres.sive  growth.  This  is  common 
to  all" fruits,  both  outdoors  and  under  gla,ss,  and  affects  some 
varieties  more  than  others ;  hence  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
fruit  of  one  tree  with  the  fruit  cracked,  whilst  an  adjoining 
one  or  others  in  the  same  house  are  not  affected.  The  fruits, 
however,  arc  very  abncrmal,  for  on  cutting  them  through  we 
found  the  whole  devoid  of  ovules  or  kernels,  and  though  ovaries 
were  present,  tlxere  was  not  a  semblance  of  kernel  in  any  of 
them.  This  rather  countenances  the  idea  that  the  cracking  and 
splitting  is  due  to  imperfect  fertilisation,  and  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  illustrate  and  refer  to  them  again  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
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BOOK  (J.  D.  A.). — Ye?,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  wrote  a  book 
inider  the  title  you  name.  It.  is  probably  to  be  obtained  second¬ 
hand. 

RASPBERRY  SHOOTS. — A  bunch  of  Raspberry  shoots  has 
reached  us,  but  without  any  coniniunicatioii.  Will  the  sender 
kindly  supply  particulars? 

WEED  TO  NAME,  AND  BEST  WAY  TO  GET  RID  OF 
IT  IN  A  MEADOW  (T.  S.). — The  weed  is  a  species  of  Ruinex, 
and,  judging  from  the  young  fragments,  may  bc'  that  known  as 
Sorrel  or  Sour-gi'ass  (R.  acetosa),  of  which  there  are  numerous 
forms,  termed  by  farmers  Sour-dock,  and  is  ecmmon  in  damp 
meadows,  and  not  infrequently  associated  with  common  Docks, 
though  these  prefer  damp  positions.  The  best  means  of  eradi¬ 
cation  is  to  extract  the  rootstocks  by  means  of  a  Dock  fork,  an 
implement  with  a  spade  handle  and  a  strohg  cleft  blade  with  a 
shoulder  or  priser,  so  that  when  the  implement  is  thrust  into 
the  ground,  the  cleft  seize.s  the  taproot,  and  by  bending  down 
the  handle,  the  Dock  or  Sorrel  is  bodily  uplifted  and  pulled  up. 
This  operation  is  be-st  performed  in  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring,  when  the  ground  is  moist,  and  is  known  as  “  docking,” 
and  is  frequeirtly  necessary  in  growing  crops  of  corn,  and  also 
on  grass  land,  of  which  Docks  and  Sorrels  are  common  weeds, 
mere  especially  of  hayfields  than  of  pastures.  The  implemeiit 
known  as  a  “  Weed  Sting”  is  sometimes  used  for  destroying  such 
weeds  as  Docks,  Dandelion,  Plantain,  Ac.,  being  charged  with 
weed-killer,  and  a  puncture  made  in  the  heart  of  the  weed ; 
then  a  valve  is  opened  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  on  a 
stud,  and  the  weed-killer  escapes  and  destroys  the  weed.  Woods’ 
Weed  Sting  costs  about  9s.,  and  is  veiw  handy  and  effective,  the 
weed-killer  not  injuring  the  surrounding  grass. 

VINE  SHOOTS  AND  LEAVES  FOR  OPINION  (Nemo).— 
We  have  carefully  examined  No.  I  Vine  shoots  for  alien  bodies, 
but  have  not  found  airy  traces  of  mildew  or  other  fungoid  affec¬ 
tion  ;  indeed,  the  growths  are  c|uite,  healthy  and  vigorous,  the 
leaves  having  a  good  gloss,  and  are  stout  and  leathery  in  tex¬ 
ture.  The  younger  leaves,  however,  are  somewhat  crumpled, 
which  is  probably  due  to  a  sudden  reduction  of  temperature,  or 
an  inrush  of  cold  air.  No.  2  leaves  are  in  the  state  known  as 
waiting,  which  consists  of  small  green  excrescences  on  the  backs 
or  under  side  of  the  leave.s,  and  a  sort  of  extravasation  of  saji 
through  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf.  It  is  caused  by  a  too  close  warm 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  and  is  usually  most  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  case  of  vigorous  Vines  which  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth  have  to  be  kept  close  on  account  of  the  external  condi¬ 
tions  being  unfavourable  for  ventilating.  The  affection  is  no 
doubt  aggravated  by  cold  draughts  of  air  after  spells  of  keefping 
the  house  close  and  inoi.st.  The  warts  are  injurious  to  the 
leaves  as  affecting  respiration,  and  the  parts  do  not  recover, 
but  abide  and  become,  in  bad  cases,  brown  in  colour.  However, 
we  have  not  found  the  warts  to  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the 
Vineis,  or  prejudice  the  swelling  and  perfecting  of  their  crops. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (S.  P.). — 1,  Narcissus  Nelsoni  major;  2,  Pyrus 
salicifolius ;  3,  Berberis  stenophylla  ;  4,  Polemoninm  niexicana ;  5, 
Mesenibryanthemuni  diminutiini ;  6,  Euphorbia  eapitata.  (,J.  D.  A.). — 
Next  week.  (X.  Y.  Z.). — Maranta  pieta. 

- - 

Meteorological  ObserYations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— April  29tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  culinary,  bush.  3  0to6  0  Cobs  and  Filberts,  lb.  0  0  to  0  0 

,,  Tasmanian, case  12  0  14  0  Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Bananas .  10  0  15  0  ;  Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

Grapes,  Alicantes  ...  0  0  0  0:  Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

,,  Colman  .  3  6  4  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

,,  new,  bnch.  ... 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

(i,'os  Lettuce,  doz . 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 

2  0  to  3  0 

16  0  0 
2  0  0  0 

0  6  10 

3  0  4  0 

0  2  0  0 

0  6  0  8 

16  0  0 
10  13 

4  0  5  0 

3  0  4  0 

16  0  0 
0  2  0  0 

13  16 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  Otol  3 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2  0  2^ 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8  0  9 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets .  16  0  0 

Onions,  bushel  .  3  0  0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Potatoes,  ewt .  4  0  6  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9  10 

Spinach,  bush .  3  0  0  0 

Tomatoes,  Canary  Isles, 

per  case  .  4  0  0  0 

Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 

,,  new,  bnch.  ...  0  7  0  8 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.- Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pot. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36  0 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

4  0 

6  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

18  0 

30  0 

doz . 

4  0 

5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

9  0 

18  0 

Erica  melanthera,  doz. 

24  0 

30  0 

,,  Wilmoreana 

10  0 

15  0 

,,  persoluta  . 

15  0 

18  0 

,,  Cavendish! . 

18  0 

24  0 

.,  candidissima  ... 

18  3 

21  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4  0 

18  0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0tol2  0 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Heliotrope  .  8  0  9  0 

Hydrangeas,  pink  ...  10  0  15  0 

white  ...10  0  15  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Pelargoniums  . 10  0  12  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Spirteas,  5in.  pots  ...  6  0  8  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.- Cut  Flowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch . 

,,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.. bun. ... 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
3  0  to  4  0 


1  0 
1  3 
12  0 
0  9 
0  9 


2 

2 

15 

1 

1 


6  0 
1  6 
4  0 
9  0 


3  0 
1  6 


3  0  4  0 

3  0  4  0 
0  0  5  0 
2  0  2  6 


0  0 
0  0 
5  0 
12  0 


7  0  8  0 


4  0 
2  0 


Myrtle, English,  bunch 
Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 
,,  Poeticus,  doz  bnchs 
,,  Grand  Primo  ,, 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

,,  Generals . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Tuberoses,  dozen . 

Tulips,  pink,  doz.bnch. 
,,  white,  ,, 

,,  yellow,  ,, 

,,  terracotta  ,, 

,,  scarlet  ,, 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

,,  Marie  Louise... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0  6  to  0  0 
0  0  0  0 
16  2  6 

10  16 

4  0  5  0 

2  0  0  0 

16  2  0 

2  0  4  0 

16  2  0 

2  0  4  0 

2  0  2  6 
4  0  5  0 

0  9  0  0 

8  0  10  0 
8  0  10  0 
8  0  10  0 
8  0  0  0 
4  0  6  0 

2  0  2  6 
2  0  3  0 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Boil. 

At  9  A.M. 

o 

1903. 

April. 

a 

At  9  A.M, 

Day. 

Night 

‘S 

P4 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-£t. 

deep. 

3  CO 

"S  -la  ® 

^  ©0 

u 

a 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

43 

U2 

O 

bD 

5 

43 

00 

O 

s 

o 

a 

<u  ° 

Bnnday  ...19 

N.N.E. 

deg. 

57'3 

deg. 

34-6 

deg. 

54-1 

deg. 

280 

Ins. 

deg. 
43  2 

deg. 

45-5 

deg. 

47-2 

deg. 

15-1 

Monday  ...20 

S.E. 

46-9 

41-9 

56-1 

29-0 

— 

43-8 

45-7 

47-0 

17  5 

Tuesday  ...21 

E.S.E. 

46-8 

42-5 

47-9 

33-9 

— 

44  6 

45-8 

47-0 

22-3 

Wed'sday  22 

E.N.E. 

43-7 

38-6 

44-3 

34 '8 

— 

44-1 

45-8 

46-9 

26-2 

Thursday  25 

N. 

42-8 

39-5 

48-1 

31-3 

— 

45-7 

45'7 

46'8 

21-4 

Friday  ...24 

N. 

41-8 

381 

48-3 

34-7 

— 

44-6 

45-5 

46-8 

25-3 

Saturday  25 

S.S.E. 

47  2 

40M 

58-2 

28-2 

0-33 

• 

43q 

45-3 

46-8 

12-3 

Means  ... 

43'8 

39-4 

51-0 

31-4 

Total. 
0  33 

439 

45'6 

46  9 

20'1 

A  fine  week,  with  cold  wind  and  sharp  ground  frosts  every  morning. 


Some  Losses  among  Stock, 


Again  and  again  the  bolt  falls  from  a  clear  sky.  The 
greater  part  of  the  farmer’s  capital  is  locked  up  in  his 
stock,  the  value  of  which  fluctuates  in  a  much  greater 
measure  than  the  outsider  would  suppose.  YVe  do  not 
mean  to  say  the  fluctuations  are  as  varied  and  cpiick  as 
those  on  “Change;”  our  business  is  slower  altogether; 
but  we  have  known  a  good  warm  rain  at  this  time  of  the 
year  make  sheep  run  up  several  shillings  per  head  during 
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one  market,  and  we  fancy  last  week’s  frost  will  have  a  tale 
to  tell  of  shortened  keeii  in  seed  pastures.  By-the-bye, 
last  week’s  frost  has  caused  a  boom  in  the  Potato  market. 
We  heard  of  105s.  per  ton  being  the  price  offered  and  taken 
for  Up-to-dates  on  Saturda■'^ 

There  has  been  much  said  lately  as  to  the  undesirability 
of  growing  roots.  We  only  know  if  roots  are  scarce  we 
need  not  expect  a  great  price  for  our  autumn  lambs.  But 
it  is  not  the  fluctuations  in  price  that  the  farmer  dreads  so 
much  as  the  unexpected  losses  by  death  and  disease,  and 
we  cannot  always  be  forearmed.  We  have  had  two  classes 
of  loss  brought  vividly  before  our  notice  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  as  in  all  these  instances  we  know  something  of 
those  men  who  have  been  the  sufferers.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  been  trying  to  buy  draught  horses  this  spring 
they  will  know  a  little  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  procuring 
exactly  what  they  needed.  To  get  good  useful  horses  they 
will  have  had  to  search  far,  and  the  price  i^aicl  will  have 
been  no  small  one.  We  were  on  the  look  out  ourselves  for 
three  for'an  arable  farm  we  were  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  manage,  and  we  have  had  to  attend  a  good  many  sales 
and  pass  in  review  a  good  many  animals  before  we  hit  on 
what  we  wanted.  The  reason  partly  has  been  a  hindering 
season,  which  has  thrown  everyone’s  work  a  bit  backward, 
and  the  spare  horse  has  been  bad  to  meet  with.  We  are 
going  to  tell  a  true  tale  and  a  sad  one. 

A  neighbour  in  the  very  press  of  the  sowing  season  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  face  the  unpleasant  fact  that  four  of 
his  best  horses  were  seriously  ill.  That  is  a  shock  to  begin 
with  ;  but  worse  was  to  follow.  Before  the  vet.  could  be 
got  to  the  farmstead  an  ordinary  observer  would  see  that 
the  illness  was  nothing  of  a  tempoi’ary  nature.  Well, 
perhaps  it  was  temporary,  for  two  out  of  the  four  horses 
were  dead.  The  vet.  did  not  take  long  to  diagnose  the  com- 
laint :  poison,  and  of  a  virulent  kind.  It  was  absolutely 
opeless  to  attempt  remedies  in  the  case  of  the  third,  which 
though  still  living,  was  about  at  the  far  end.  The  fourth 
horse  had  evidently  either  got  rather  less  of  the  deadly 
drug,  or  having  a  stronger  constitution,  was  enabled  to 
throw  off  in  a  measure  the  ill  effects.  Whether  he  will  ever 
stand  a  good  day’s  work  again  is  a  question  which  will  have 
to  be  answered  at  some  future  time.  All  that  the  owner 
could  do  was  to  try  and  get  at  the  first  cause  of  this 
calamity.  What  poison  had  they  had,  and  who  had  ad¬ 
ministered  it '?  It  was  quite  impossible  that  the  horses  had 
got  it  themselves,  for  they  were  stall  fed,  and  the  food  was 
all  wholesome  and  good.  The  man  who  had  charge  nf 
them  was  the  guilty  person,  and  the  shock  of  the  three 
deaths  had  the  effect  of  making  him  speak  the  truth  at 
once.  He  had  been  giving  balls  or  pills  of  sheep  ointment. 
Now,  drugs,  to  be  effective,  must  be  of  necessity  poisonous, 
and  it  was  with  mercury  these  poor  creatures  had  been 
dosed.  Why  ?  To  give  them  an  appetite  I  To  act  as  a 
tonic !  To  give  the  man  his  due,  he  was  terribly  cut  up  ;  in 
his  ignorance  he  had  played  with  edged  tools,  and  the  result 
had  been  frightful. 

Of  course,  this  was  a  case  for  the  police  court,  and  the 
offence  could  be  punished  by  that  Act,  the  introducers  of 
which  were  the  late  Sir  John  Astley  and  Henry  Chaplin, 
Esq.  Being  practical  men,  they  both  knew  to  what  a  great 
extent  this  horse  drugging  was  carried  on  by  farm  servants 
in  their  own  county  (Lincoln),  and  they  tried  to  make  the 
punishment  sufficiently  deterrent  ;  but  going  through, Com¬ 
mittee  the  Bill  was  pruned  and  trimmed  till  it  has  almost 
failed  in  its  purpose.  The  farmer,  in  this  case,  loses  at  the 
lowest  computation  £100,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time 
when  tramping  the  country  to  supply  the  vacant  places. 
The  man  appears  before  the  magistrates  ;  he  gets  let  off 
with  a  fine  of  £5  and  expenses. 

Now  we  contend  that  this  practice  will  never,  can  never, 
be  stopped  unless  something  is  done  to  make  the 
punishment  more  severe  and  more  lasting.  A  fine  is  a  mere 
nothing ;  as  a  rule  the  offenders  are  young,  unmarried  men 
living  in  the  farmer’s  house,  and  drawdng  a  remarkably  good 
wage. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  method  by  which  this  whole¬ 
sale  drugging  might  be  stopped,  but  it  will  not  be  done  in 
our  day.  If  these  lads  could  only  be  taught  the 
exceedingly  dangerous  nature  of  these  “  remedies,”  with 
which  they  play  so  carelessly,  there  might  be  a  chance 
that  they  would  desist.  We  know  much  blame  has  often 
been  thrown  upon  druggists  for  supplying  lads  with  poisons, 
but  in  many,  yes  in  most  cases,  the  lads  act  quite  independ¬ 
ently  of  a  druggist.  There  are  many  vegetable  looisons  at 


hand,  on  every  side,  and  we  fear  to  say  that  there  are  many 
unprincipled  characters  who,  for  a  few'  pence,  will  sell 
recipes  warranted  to  give  appetite  and  gloss  to  the  coat, 
and  also  warranted  in  the  long  run  to  cause  death  in  un¬ 
skilful  hands. 

The  swift  and  fatal  disease  known  as  anthrax,  unhappily,  is 
by  no  means  extinct,  and  yet  we  believe  that  many  farmers 
and  more  men  have  never  seen  a  case  in  their  lives,  and  yet 
they  are  expected,  should  a  case  occur  on  their  own  farms, 
to  spot  it  at  once — and  this  without  opening  the  victim. 
We  are  told  that  a  drop  of  magnified  blood  will  reveal  at 
once  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  disease.  Now,  how 
many  farmers,  we  should  like  to  know,  have  a  proper  micro¬ 
scope,  and  how'  many  know  the  exact  shape  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus  ?  We  fear  we  do  not,  and  we  are  not  very  sure 
whether  the  average  vet.  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 

There  are  several  ailments  from  w'hich  horned  stock  may 
suffer  which  do  not  affect  the  w'holesomeness  of  the  meat, 
and  the  farmer  will  often  kill  and  dress  to  save  further  loss. 
Woe  betide  him  if  by  any  chance  it  should  be  a  case  of 
anthrax.  The  plea  of  ignorance  is  not  for  one  moment 
allowed  ;  he  is  hauled  before  his  betters,  smartly  fined,  and 
loilloried  before  the  public  in  the  papers  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  defend  the  man  who 
w'ilfully  and  knowingly  disposes  of  diseased  meat,  but  surely 
in  a  case  where  sjnnptoms  are  so  obscure  and  doubtful  he 
might  be  less  harshly  treated.  We  have  in  our  mind  now 
two  cases  where  men  whose  lives  have  been  upright  and 
straightforward,  and  w’ho  would  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
price  of  a  carcase  have  imperilled  the  life  or  well-being  of 
anyone,  or  their  own  good  names,  and  the  treatment  these 
men  have  received  seemed  to  us,  to  put  it  mildly,  harsh. 

There  is  another  subject  for  which  we  have  a  passing 
word.  We  must  say  it  is  with  feelings  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  we  find  the  question  of  food  supply  in  time  of 
war  is  to  be  considered  in  eaimest.  We  do  nothing  here 
without  commissions,  and  a  Boyal  Commission  has  been 
appointed,  with  one  Royal  Prince  at  the  head,  to  thresh  the 
matter  out.  We  have,  from  previous  experience,  one  little 
fault  to  find  with  commissions,  and  that  is  by  the  time  their 
deliberations  are  at  an  end  people  have  almost  forgotten 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  being.  It  is  always  well 
to  have  two  strings  to  the  bow,  and  we  may  fairly  call  a 
strong  navy,  string  one.  But  what  if  there  are  other  navies 
stronger  than  ours  ?  What  then  1  A  reserve  stock  of  food 
would,  we  think,  furnish  a  more  comfortable  assurance  to 
the  multitude  than  the  finest  navy  in  the  world. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

With  cne  short  interval  the  weather  has  been  very  frosty 
and  cold,  but  very  favourable  to  fann.  work.  There  is  more  dust 
now  than  any  time  this  year,  and  very  good  work  can  be  made. 
On  the  heavier  soils  the  land  has  set  a  little  hard,  and  when 
moved  by  the  cultivator  is  somewhat  rough,  so  the  Cambridge 
roll  is  in  full  work.  It  is  a  round  of  drag,  roll,  harrow;  drag, 
roll,  harrow,  and  unless  rain  comes  soon  there  is  no  need  to  get 
the  twitch  off,  for  these  dry  winds  and  sharp  frosts  will  soon  kill 
anything.  The  frost  has  cut  the  young  Barley  severely,  but 
Wheat  holds  its  own  well. 

Pastures  which  were  stocked  early  have  become  terribly  bare, 
and  we  notice  several  fields  of  promising  Red  Clover  with  sheep 
in  them.  The  farmers  may  have  found  it  really  necessary  to  stock 
them;  but  it  is  a  pity,  for  the  sheei)  will  destroy  thi'ee  times  as 
much  as  they  eat.  Mowing  seeds  should  be  grazed  early  if  at  all, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  take  the  stock  out,  not  put  it  in. 

Turnips  have  been  useful  after  all,  and  we  heard  a  farmer 
lamenting  that  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  make  an  end  of  his 
Swedes.  As  we  write  we  see  a  field  of  gold,  viz.,  common 
Turnips  run  to  seed,  and  now  in  full  ffower.  The  roots  are 
worthless  as  food,  and  the  farmer  is  tiding  a  crop  of  Turnip  seed. 
Will  he  find  the  market  overstocked  ?  Mangolds  are  going  in 
very  well,  but  the  land  is  rather  dry  where  it  has  been  recently 
worked,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  should  be  rolled  to 
preserve  moisture.  It  is  very  wise  to  steep  the  seed  before  drill¬ 
ing  in  weather  like  this,  and  for  late  sowings  steeping  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  seed  then  germinates  quickly,  and  time  and  season 
are  saved.  We  remember  steeping  some  seed  which  the  weather 
prevented  us  sowing  for  a  time,  and  it  was  sprouting  when  we 
drilled  it.  It  was  very  quickly  up,  and  made  a  fine  crop. 

The  present  is  very  bad  weather  for  young  cattle,  and  they 
must  be  closely  watched.  Ewes  also  are  liable  to  chills  which 
may  cause  garget,  so  if  any  appear  lame  in  the  hind  quarters  the 
cause  may  be  found  in  the  udders.  Place  in  a  warm  shelter,  draw 
the  teats,  give  a  dose  of  salts  in  gruel,  and  lubricate  the  udder 
with  goose  grease. 
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03 

BY 

The  Stancliffe  Estates  Company,  Ltd., 

NURSERYMEN, 

DARLEY,  DALE,  neat*  MATLOCK. 

EAUREE- 

Common  ..  6to  Oin.  20/-  1000  ..  9  to  12in,  25/-  1000 

Caucasica  ..  9  to  12in.  28/-  1000  ..12  tolSin.  45/- ICOO 

do.  ..lito  2ft.  60/-  1000 

Colchica  ..  9  to  12in.  60/-  1000  ..IJ  to  2ft.  100/-  1000 

Macrophylla  9  to  12in.  70/-  1000  ..l-ito  2ft.  120/-  1000 

do.  ..  2to  3ft.  150/-  1000  ..  3  to  4ft.  320/-  1000 
Rotundifolia  9  to  12in.  46/-  1000  ..  1  to  l^ft.  80/-  1000 

do.  li  to  2ft.  90/-  1000  ..  2  to  3ft.  150/-  1000 

do.  3  to  4ft.  300/-  1000 

CRATAIGUS  (Hawthorn)- 

Single  Scarlet . 6  to  6ft.  12/-  doz.,  £0/- 100 

do.  . 7  toSft.  18/-  doz.,  160/- 100 

Double  Pink . 4  to  6ft.  1/3  each,  12/-  doz. 

do.  6  to  6ft.  1/6  each,  15/-  doz. 

do.  7  to  8ft.  1/9  each,  18/-  doz. 

PERNETTYA  SPECIOSA- 
6  to  9in.  2/6  doz.,  12/-  ICO,  100/-  1000 
9  to  12ii’.  3/-  doz.,  16/-  ICO,  140/-  1000 
1  to  lift.  4/-  doz.,  22/-  100 
RETINOSPORA  PEUMOSA— 

6  to  Oin.  2/-  doz.,  10/-  100  . .  ]§  to  2ft.  6/-  doz.,  30/- 100 

9  to  12in.  3/- doz.,  16/- 100  ..  2  to  3ft.  9/- doz.,  60/- 100 

1  to  IJft.  4/-  doz.,  22/- 100 

Co.  do.  AUREA  (Golden  Plumed)— 

6  to  Oin.  3/- doz.,  18/- 100  ..  1  to  IJft.  6/- doz.,  30/- 100 
9  to  12in.  4/- doz.,  24/-  100  ..IJto  2ft.  8/- doz.,  50^  100 
Do.  SQUAROSA  (Yeitoh’s)— 

6  to  Oin.  3/- djz.,  18/- 100  ..  li  to  2ft.,  8/- doz.,  40/- 100 

9  t*  12in.  4/-  doz.,  20/-  100  . .  2  to  3fc.,  9/-  doz.,  60/- 100 

1  to  1  Jft.  6/-  doz.,  30/- 100 

RIBES  ATROSANGUINEA  (Dark  Scarlet)— 

2  to  3ft.  3/-  doz.,  12/-  100,  100/-  1000 

3  to  4ft.  4/-  doz..  16/-  100,  140/-  1000 

4  to  5ft.  5/-  doz.,  20/-  100,  180/-  lOOO 

SAMBUCUS  NIGRA  EUTEA  (Golden  Elder)— 

2  to  3ft.  3/-  doz.,  15/-  100,  120/-  1000 

3  to  4ft.  4/-  doz.,  18/-  100,  140/-  1000 

MENZIESIA  POEIFOEIA  ALBA  GEOBOSA 

(Irish  Heath)— Nice  Plants  ..  ..  5/- doz.,  25/- 100 

RHODODENDRON- 

Ferrugineum,  rusty  leaved  4/-  doz.,  20/-  100,  180/-  1000 
Hirsutum,  hairy  leaved  . .  4/-  doz.,  20/- 100,  180/- 1000 
Choice  Named  S'arieties 

1  to  lift.,  1/9  each,  18/-  doz.,  140/- 100 
APPLE— Standards  (strong)  1/6  each,  16/-  doz.,  110/- 100 
CHERRIES— Half  Standards  1/-  each,  10/-  doz.,  70/- 100 
Standards  ..  1/6  each,  16/-  doz.,  110/- 100 

PEARS— Standards  ..  ..  1/3  each,  12/- doz.,  80/- 100 

PLUMS— Standards  ..  ..  1/6  each,  16/- doz.,  110/- 100 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  from  2/6  to  7/-  doz.,  in  var. 
Collections  of  Herbaceous  Plants  (our  selection),  20/-  loo 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “Repeat  Orders.”  These 
we  have  had  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  50  Gold  and 
►Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  .Speciality  Collection  :  Double, 
30;-  per  dozen;  Single,  24/-  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Begonia  Specialists,  Yeovil,  Som. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 

13th  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY. 

Every  Mum  grower  should  secure  a  copy.  It  is  revised 
right  up  to  date,  and  contains  an  Article  on  the  Culture  of 
Incurved  Chrysanthemums  from  W.  Higgs,  the  champion 
Incurved  grower.  Also  Articles  on  Stopping  and  Timing, 
The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  for  Exhildtion,  Incurved 
Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition,  Preparing  Incurved 
Blooms  for  Exhibition,  Calendar  of  Work  for  the  Year, 
How  to  Grow  Large  Blooms  in  6  and  7in.  Pots,  Culture 
of  Decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Chrysanthemums  for  the 
Flower  Garden,  Fixing  Chrysanthemum  Sports,  Raising 
Chrysanthemum  Seedlings,  The  Culture  of  .Specimen  Plants 
Chrysanthemum  Rust  and  How  to  get  Rid  of  It.  Post 
free,  7d.  ;  Bound  in  Cloth,  1/2. 

I  WANT  TO  SELL 

the  undermentioned  plants. 

If  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

sand  for  my  Catalogue  and  obtain  full  deicriptions  and 
prices.  QIY£  iyi£  ORDER, 

and  I  guarantee  to  send  you  value  for  money  and  a  bit  over. 
Chrysanthemums,  new  and  old,  be^t  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
best  Begonias,  double  and  single.  Campanulas,  Cannas, 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Plumbagos, 
Pelargoniums,  show  and  decorative,  ditto  Zonals,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Great  Novelty  of  the  Season,  Pink  Raspall,  and 
the  New  Giant  Kinds,  also  best  Ivyleaf,  &c. 

B,  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Narsery,  LEilSHlM,  S  E 

No.  1193 —Voi,.  XLVI..  Third  Series 


HARDY 

CLEMATIS 


Fob  Growing  on  Walls,  Overhanging 
Porches,  '  and  Verandahs,  Climbing 
^  over  Trellis  and  Summer  Houses,  or  for 
similar  purposes,  the  Clematis  makes  a 
charming  and  beautiful  plant.  They  now 
embrace  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  strong  plants 
established  in  pots,  and  offer  selections 
from  the  following  varieties,  excepting  those 
priced,  at  10/6  per  dozen. 

Alexandra,  violet-blue,  with  paler  band. 

Blue  Gem,  strong  violet-blue  ;  very  fine. 

Beauty  of  Worcester,  satiny  bluish-violet ; 
vigorous,  1/6, 

Belle  of  Woking.  silver-grey,  double  ;  fine,  1/6. 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  bluish  lilac  ;  double,  1/C. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  fine  double,  white,  1/6. 
Earl  of  Bp.aconsfield,  rich  royal  purple,  1/6. 
Enchantress,  double  white,  flushed  rose,  1/6. 
Edith  Jackman,  white,  flushed  mauve. 

Fairy  Queen,  pale  flesh,  pale  pink,  16. 

Fair  Rosamond,  blush-white  ;  very  fine. 

Gipsy  Queen,  lich,  violet-purple. 

Grand  Duchess,  lilac-heliotrope,  1/6. 

Henryi,  creamy-white  ;  very  fine. 

Integrifolia  Durandii,  deep  violet,  1/6. 
Jackmanni,  lioh  violet-purple,  1/6. 

La  Nancienne,  double,  violet-black  ;  very  free. 
Lady  Caroline  Neville,  heliotrope-lavender, 
purplish  band. 

Lady  Londesborough,  silver-grey,  reddish  bar. 
Lanuginosa,  clear  lavender. 

Lanuginosa  Candida,  pearly-white,  flushed  lilac. 
Lord  Neville,  heliotrope-blue. 

La  Gaule,  pure  white;  fine  variety,  1/6. 

Louis  Yan  Houtte,  deep  violet-purple,  1/3. 
Mdlle.  Torriana,  bright  rose,  flushed  purple. 
Madame  Grange,  crimson-violet,  red  bar. 
Madame  Baron-Veillard,  lilac-rose. 

Madame  Edouard  Andre,  carmine-claret,  1/6. 
Madame  Yan  Houtte,  white  ;  very  large,  1/6. 
Magnifica,  reddish  -  purple,  suffused  crimson- 
carmine. 

Marcel  Moser,  lavender-heliotrope,  light  carmine 
bands,  1/6. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker,  pinkish-white,  claret  band. 
Mrs.  Hope,  saciny  mauve,  1/6. 

Marie  Lefebvre,  clear  mauve,  1/6. 

Montana,  pure  white  ;  very  hardy. 

Nellie  Moser,  sil,'ery- white  and  mauve,  bright 
rosy-carmine  bands,  2/6. 

Otto  Froebel,  greyish-white. 

Purpurea  Elegans,  violet-purple. 

Sensation,  satin  mauve;  a  fine  flower,  1/6. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  slate-blue,  plum-red  bar. 
Snow-White  Jackmanni,  pure  white,  1/6. 
Thomas  Tennant,  white,  flushe  I  lilac,  1/6. 
Venus  Yictrix,  delicate  lavender. 

Velutina  purpurea,  blackish-mulberry,  1/6. 
Yille  de  Paris,  white,  tinged  lilac-rose,  1/6. 
Yiticella  rubra,  reddish-purple. 

Yiticella  rubra  grandiflora,  claret,  1/6. 

»  /  ■  .  •W'  .  '  /  • 

For  full  description  of  the  above  and  all 
other  Clematis,  see 

OUR  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 
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The  Vine. 


§HE  Yitis  vinifera,  or  the  Grape 
^  Vine,  -which  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  Vitis,  is  probably 
iu(3igeDOus  between  the  Black 
and  the  Caspian  Seas,  though  its 
native  habitat  is  not  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Its  chief  use 
of  having  the  juice  expressed  into  wine 
is  very  ancient.  Thus  we  have  the  making  of 
wine  recorded  over  4000  years  ago. 

The  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  introduced  it 
into  Europe Greece  aud  Italy  first  adopting 
it,  and  thence  it  spread  to  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  cultivated  iu  the  latter  country  up  to 
1000ft,  while  ou  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  it 
succeeds  very  well  to  the  greater  height  of 
2000ft,  aud  ou  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  and 
Sicilian  mountains  the  Grape  renders  a  good 
account  of  itself  to  the  considerable  altitude  of 
5000ft;  yet  this  height  is  easily  beaten  in 
India,  where  on  the  Himalayas  it  is  cultivated 
up  to  10,000ft.-  Soil  probably  has  more  to  do 
with  the  flavour  aud  colour  of  the  Grape  than 
almost  any  other  product.  This  is  seen  by  the 
wines  of  certain  districts,  wlietber  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  or  other  countries,  differing  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  iu  character,  merit, 
and  appreciation,  even  though  they  be  pro- 
I  duced  iu  the  same  climate,  under  the  same 
!  aspect,  aud  with  similar  culture — iu  fact,  under 
j  precisely  the  same  couditions,  with  the  one 
I  exception  of  the  soil  being  of  a  different 
nature.  Just  as  in  England  we  have  clay  aud 
!  sand,  or  gravel  infields  and  vicinities  almost 
side  by  side,  so,  too,  the  texture  aud  fabric  of 
Vine  bearing  parts  may  vary,  and  be  as  diverse 
iu  their  character  as  chalk  is  from  cheese. 

Travelling  from  place  to  place  in  such 
countries  oue  cau  abundantly  realize  the  merits 
aud  demerits  of  the  vino  del  paese,  aud  wheu 
you  happen  to  strike  a  particular  district  where 
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the  local  wine  is  undesirable,  you  must  fall  back  upon  and 
demand  that  of  some  other  part,  whether  (in  the  case  of 
of  Asti  in  the  north,  the  tartar  flavour  of  the  purple 
of  Asti  in  the  north,  the  tarter  flavour  of  the  purple 
Lachryma  Christ!  or  Vesuvius  of  southern  Italy,  or  the 
full-bodied  brands  of  the  Chianti  of  the  central  provinces. 
Of  course,  imagination  goes  a  long  way,  and  some  persons 
may  be  happy  enough  to  delude  themselves  into  believing 
certain  local  wines,  not  otherwise  in  repute,  as  excellent, 
their  taste  deceiving  them,  just  as  the  sight  of  that  virtuous 
wife,  whose  husband,  having  painted  a  bunch  of  Grapes  so 
marvellously  lifelike,  she  was  able  to  take  them  home  and 
make  wine  of  them ! 

We  may  now  touch  lightly  upon  some  of  the  chief  Vine 
growing  countries.  France  coming  facile  princeps,  Medoc 
within  this  Empire  may  be  given  pride  of  place,  being  the 
heart  of  the  industry  and  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gironde.  The  qualities  and  varieties  here  produced  owe 
their  widely  divergent  natures  to  the  dozen  or  more  kinds 
of  soil  in  which  the  Vine  in  this  district  is  grown.  Thus 
there  is  the  alluvial  ground,  the  marshy  districts,  regions  of 
a  strong  ancl  stiffer  nature,  sand  and  gravelly  soil,  and  again 
that  of  a  distinctive  flinty  type.  Burgundy  comes  next  in 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  wEile  Sauterne  produces  white 
sorts  which  are  gathered  when  over-ripe  and,  indeed,  almost 
rotten.  Champagne  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  that  name,  and  is  chiefly  obtained  from  a  chalky 
soil. 

From  Spain  comes  the  white  wine  termed  sherry,  named 
after  the  town  of  Xeres,  its  sister  kingdom  giving  up  the 
rich  full-flavoured  port,  so  called  from  Oporto,  where  it  is 
exported,  not  far  from  the  Alto  Douro,  w-here  the  Grape  is 
grown.  Madeira,  as  its  name  denotes,  comes  from  that 
country,  and  here  the  Vine  is  trained  on  latticework  of 
cane.  These  wines  are  generally  sent  upon  a  voyage  to 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  it  being  supposed  that  the  heat 
of  the  hold  and  the  continual  motion  improve  their 
bouquet.  Somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  above  is 
the  Marsala  of  Sicily. 

As  regards  Hungary,  the  sweet  Tokay  is  its  most  famous 
wine,  the  Grapes  being  collected  Avhen  dried  up  and  in 
almost  a  raisin  state.  Germany  has  her  renowned  Hock 
and  Moselle,  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  at 
Mainz,  and  being  notable  as  the  most  northerly  Grape 
cultivation  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  subject  to  great  vicissi¬ 
tudes  in  fortune,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the  weather, 
its  excellence  or  otherwise  depending  entirely  upon  the 
character  of  each  individual  season.  Despite  this  difliculty 
with  which  it  has  to  contend,  some  of  the  Rhine  wines  are 
of  the  utmost  possible  excellence  and  world-wide  reputa- 
,  tion.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  growing  industry  of  the 
Australian  Burgundies. 

Travelling  through  the  Balkan  Provinces,  from  Vienna 
to  Constantinople  across  the  vast  European  plains  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  one  sees  how  large  the  vintage 
is  in  these  lesser  known  countries.  Servia,  moreover,  pro¬ 
duces  an  excellent  white  wine  of  good  body  and  pure  tone. 
The  Vine  has,  alas!  in  these  modern  days  to  cope  with  a 
dire  recurring  enemy,  the  dreaded  phylloxera.  Apart  from 
this,  the  most  critical  time  with  the  (Jrape  is  the  flowering 
period.  As  regards  sweet  wines,  shortly  put,  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sweet-berried  Grapes  being  left  on  the  stalk 
till  somewhat  overripe.  The  strongest  and  best  flavour  of 
sorne  kinds  of  wine  is  obtained  by  the  skin  and  stones  being 
bruised  together. 

The  renowned  Muscatel  raisins  are  manufactured  from 
drying  by  half  cutting  through  the  footstalk  while  hanging, 
and  they  are  cultivated  chiefly  in  Spain  and  the  Levant, 
while  the  dried  Currants,  which  are  the  product  of  the  small 
seedless  Corinthian  Grape,  are  grown  almost  entirely  in 
the  sunny  islands  of  Greece.  In  ancient  times  it  seems 
probable  that  the  berry  was  chiefly  expressed  and  drunk 
before  fermentation  set  in.  Palestine,  though  now  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  in  the  way  of  wine,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Vine  having  seemingly  died  out,  yet  in  Bible  days  was  a 
fair  and  fruitful  Vine-growing  land,  and  the  Grape,  wdth 
the  Fig  and  the  Olive,  were  all  more  or  less  typical  of  and 
synonymous  wuth  peace,  prosperity,  and  fruitfulness,  and 
when  w’ar  or  famine  supervened,  this  tempo  felice  w^as 
eagerly  anticipated  again,  when  one  could  sit  once  more 
nnder  the  shade  of  one’s  own  Vine  or  Fig  tree. 

Coming  to  oiir  own  country,  it  may  seem  strange,,  but  at 
one  period  of  our  history  the  Vine  Avas  in  some  parts  quite 
an  industry,  and  though  it  would  appear  a  case  of  portar 


indulgenze  a  Roma,  or,  in  our  own  phrase,  carrying  coals  tO' 
Newcastle,  we  actually  exported  the  produce  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  !  Thus,  then,  vineyards  are  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
book,  and  religious  houses  and  abbeys  often  possessed  one. 
Certain  names  in  Kent  show  us  they  Avere  not  uncommon 
there,  and,  in  fact,  they  seem  to  have  existed  so  far  north 
as  Yorkshire.  Bath,  even  so  late  as  early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  had  quite  a  flourishing  Grape  cultivation. 
NoAA'adays  there  is  still  a  district  there  called  the  Vine¬ 
yards,  and  a  building  knoAvn  as  the  Vineyards  Chapel.  It 
W'as  from  Bath  chiefly,  moreover,  that  the  Avine  was 
produced  AA’hich  Avas  exported  in  hogsheads  from  Bristol. 
The  industry  AA'as  given  up,  not  only  because  the  spring 
seasons  tended  to  become  more  severe,  but  on  account  of 
the  increasing  facilities  for  getting  Avdnes  from  France  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  most  famous  Vine  in  our  country  is,  of  course,  that 
at  Hampton  Court,  the  history  of  which  is  pretty  well 
known.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  on  occasion  it  has 
produced  the  enormous  number  of  over  2,000  bunches. 
Apparently  Avhat  Vines  Avere  grown  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  no  artificial  heat,  though  fires 
were  often  kept  going  behind  the  slope  Avalks  Avhere  the 
Vines  Avere  trained. 

At  the  present  day  I  know  of  an  unusual  system  which 
a  gentleman  adopted  on  his  estate  near  Dublin,  though  I 
fancy,  owing  to  some  force  majeure,  it  is  noAv  discontinued. 
The  Vines  AA'ere  grown  under  long  roAvs  of  sloping  glass 
roofs,  erected  on  the  ground,  and  at  a  height  of  two  to  three 
feet  from  the  soil.  The  roots  were  planted  outside,  and  the 
rods  Avere  trained  close  to  the  glass  all  along  the  apex, 
while  down  the  entire  centre  the  soil  was  taken  out  for  the 
depth  of  a  foot  and  bricks  inserted  cone-shape.  By  such 
means  a  more  continuous  and  greater  heat  AA-as  obtained, 
through  the  ground  and  bricks  becoming  Avarm,  particularly 
when  under  sun  influence.  Otherwise  no  artificial  heat  was 
employed.  The  results  were  highly  successful,  and  the 
Grapes  cut  from  October,  after  the  ordinary  hothouse  ones 
Avere  over.  The  Avhole  Avinter  through  the  glass  Avas  taken 
off,  and  the  Vines  left  completely  exposed  and  sent  to  rest 
until  March.  Muscats  came  perhaps  to  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  Black  Hamburgh  and  certain  kinds  sent  specially 
from  Italy  did  excellently  also. — J.  A.  Carnegie-Cheales. 


Hardy  Border  Plants. 


If  our  gardens  gain  in  interest  from  becoming  the  homes  of 
iGw  nlants,  they  also  locse  much  if  the  older  floAA'ers  are  absent. 
Phis  IS  what  I  often  think  as  I  look  delightedly  upon  a  fine  plant 
)f  the  double  WallfloAver  known  as  Harpur  CreAve,  in  honour  of 
)ne  of  our  truest  floiver  lovers,  AV'ho,  alas!  is  no  longer  in  cur 
nidst  in  the  body.  It  is  an  old  floAver,  knoAvn  before  his  time, 
?et  it  is  convenient  to  hav^e  a  name  such  as  this  attached  to  it.  It 
nay  seem  strange  to  say,  yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  express  the 
)pinion,  that  it  has  for  some  AV'eeks  been  among  the  fine.st  things 
n  my  garden.  It  is  no  small  plant,  hoAvever,  but  is  one  AA’ith  many 
nain  and  more  secondary  spikes  laden  ■with  their  double  yellow 
loAA'ers,  beside  Avhich  the  double  WallfloAvers  Avhich  are  “  niade 
n  Germany/^  are  out  of  court  in  the  palace  of  Flora.  It  does 
lot  seed,  and  must  be  grown  from  cuttings.  My  large  plant, 
lOAv  several  years  old,  has  never  been  out  of  floAA’er  throughout 
he  Avinter,  though  it  is  only  Avithin  the  last  feAV  Aveeks  that  it 
las  assumed  its  perfect  beauty.  ,  ^  va;  i. 

Aubrietias  groAV  numerous,  and  yearly  one  finds  the  difficulty 
)f  keeping  pace  Avith  the  neAV  varieties.  Rpsea  and  Leichtlini 
ishered  a  new  era  for  the  Aubrietia  by  giving  us  flow'ers  of  a 
iery  colour.  In  the  autumn  of  1898  I  secured  a  plant  of  one 
lamed  Fire  King,  Avhich  did  not  make  enough  of  groAvth  to  ena,ble 
me  to  test  its  Avorth  last  spring.  It  has  noAv  increased  in  size, 
md  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  see  no  reason  to  regret  having  pur- 
based  it  It  is  scarcely  the  colour  that  one  Avould  associate 
vith  fire,  but  its  deep  red  flowers  have  a  cheering  glow  about 
hem  Avhich  is  very  attractive  ill  its  own  way.  One  cannot 
lepend  upon  these  Aubrietias  reproducing  themselves  true  from 
leeds,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  vanety  of  shades  Avhich 
ippear  among  the  seedlings  from  Aubrietia  Leichtlini,  winch  1 
ake  to  have  been  the  parent  of  Fire  King.  For  the  rock  garden 
it  this  season  Ave  have  nothing  finer  than  these  charming  plants. 
Por  edgings,  too,  they  are  admirable,  and  the  AA'riter  is  familiar 
vith  one  such,  the  produce  of  a  small  packet  of  seed  bought  some, 
en  or  tAvelve  years  ago.  With  an  annual  clipping  after  flower- 
ng  it  seems  to  increase  in  beauty  year  by  year.  Messr.s.  Barr  and 
Jons’  Auriculas,  Bridesmaids  and  Lilac  Queen,  I  look  forward  to 

leeing  in  many  collections  after  a  year  or  tAvq.  S.  A. 
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Cyprlpedlum  I'Ansoni. 

Few  plants  of  this  very  liandsoaie  hybrid  are  yet  in  collec¬ 
tions.  Its  specific  name  was  given  in  recognition  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.’s  chief  Orchid  cultivator,  Mr.  I’Anson,  who  so 
well  manages  the  firm’s  collection  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 
C.  I’Ansoni  is  a  cross  between  C.  Rothschildianum  and 
C.  Morganite,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  when  staged 
before  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee  in  1898.  The  semi-droop¬ 
ing  petals  have  a  creamy  ground-colour  tinged  with  green,  almost 
hidden  by  large  and  very  numerous  dark  brown  spots.  The  fine 
dorsal  sepal  is  similar  in  basal  colour  to  the  petals,  and  has 
lines  and  rows  of  almost  continuous  crimson-black  spots.  The 
pouch  is  rosy-claret. 

Orchids  at  Highbury. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  employs,  we 
believe,  fifteen  gardeners  in  his  plant  houses  alone,  besides  a 
number  of  others  in  the  outdoor  gardens  which  are  fittingly  ex¬ 
tensive.  The  main  range  of  houses  are  in  line  with  the  conserva¬ 
tory  attached  to  the  house,  and  from  which  runs  a  long  plant 
corridor.  A  dozen  span-roofed  houses  are  placed  at  right  angles 
to  this  corridor,  and 
lead  into  it  or  from  it. 

Passing  along  the 
corridor  one  can  view 
the  occupants  of  each 
compartment  without 
necessarily  having  to 
enter.  So  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  one  house  is 
devoted  to  one  kind 
of  plant.  Thus,  for 
instance,  there  is  a 
house  filled  in  all  parts 
■ — both  the  sides  and 
the  far  end — with  Cine- 
r  a  r  i  a  s  in  variety. 

Another  house  contains 
a  massed  collection  of 
exceptionally  fine  Cycla¬ 
mens,  and  a  third  comes 
to  mind  in  which  there 
was  a  gorgeous  display 
of  flowers  from  bulbous 
plants,  including  Nar¬ 
cissi,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 

Scillas,  Muscari,  and 
Lachenalias. 

Without  enlarging 
further  on  the  general 
variety’  of  subjects  under 
gla.ss.  our  few  notes  of 
the  Orchids  may  po.ssess 
a  special  interest  to 
lovers  of  this  great 
natural  order  of  plants. 

The  Orchid  show- 
house  is  one  of  these 
span-roofed  structures, 
and  is  specially  used  for 
flowering  jdants  from 
the  other  apartments' 
and  a  bright  display  is 
maintained.  Ficus  re¬ 
pens  clusters  along  the 
edges  of  the  .stages  in 
this  house,  and  also 
upon  the  walls  and  two 
rods,  that  runs  parallel 
wdth  the  roof  overhead, 
from  end  to  end,  the 
double  cordon  of  green¬ 
leaved  growths  affording 

an  overhead  foil-dressing  and  means  of  shade.  Hanging  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cattleya  citrina  (now  in  flower)  help  to  fill  up  the  inter¬ 
space  between  the  roof-glass  and  the  plants  on  the  stages,  while 
here  and  there  a  nobly  flowered  piece  of  Lajlia  or  Cattleya  is 
raised  on  a  tiny  pedestal,  to  throw  its  bloom.s  higher  than  those 
of  the  general  collection.  Sufficient  greenery  is  provided  by  the 
under  growth  of  small  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Three  weeks  ago  there  were  then  in  flower  very  robust 
plants  of  Hendrobium  albo-sanguineum,  D.  Devonianum,  D.- 


fimbnatum,  and  D.  Madonna,  of  this  genus,  the  last-named 
being  a  vvhite  variety,  having  only  a  tinge  of  purple  on  the  lip. 
Lattleya  Schroderje  Highburyensis  is  a  magnificent  form  of  great 
sweetness.  It  has  a  rich  salmon-orange  lip  and  mauve-pink 
edgO’  the  petals  and  sepals  being  pale  pink.  One  spike  carried 
three  flowers.  C.  Schroderse  (type)  was  seen  with  seven  massive 
blooms,  and  G.  Lawrenceana  was  also  fine. 

IJridoubtedly  handsome  is  L.-c.  x  Highburyensis  superba, 
a  choice  hybrid  from  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  and  Lselia  cinna- 
barina.  The  lovely  plant  here  had  eleven  of  its  uncommon 
flowers  on  one  raceme.  The  lip  is  amaranth,  with  rich  amber- 
brownish  sepals,  and  bright  purple  amaranth  petals.  Cattleya 
bkinnen,  with  exactly  two  dozen  flowers  from  four  leads,  is 
shown  prominently,  while  overhead  was  a  great  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,^  also  with  four  inflorescences  and  twenty-seven 
flowers.  Cattleya  x  Claudian,  a  cro.ss  between  C.  specie  and  C. 
Schillenana,  poss.esses  a  flat  lip  of  amaranth  purple  shade,  and 
bright  ro.se-purple  sepals  and  petals.  L.  c.  x  Hilda,  thought  to 
be  from  C.  Lawrenceana  and  L.  Boothiana,  is  a  charming  flower. 
The  tip  of  the  fine  wavy-edged  lip  is  purple-mauve,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  much  paler. 

Epidendrums  are  also  staged  here  during  their  flowering 
period,  and  we  saw  a  pretty  Epi-Cattleya  x,  the  resultant 
progeny  from  a  C.  Skinneri  and  E.  aurantiaca— a  natural  hybrid. 
The  pale  flowers  were  four  in  number. 

Passing  from  the  .show-house  to  one  of  hybrid  Orchids  of 
different  genera,  the  impress  of  health  appears  on  every  one  of 
them.  In  an  adjoining  section  there  was  a  Cypripedium 
niveum  with  twenty-five  flowers,  quite  a  number  of  the  stalks 

having  twin  blossoms. 
Many  of  the  pots  and 
pans  are  set  upon 
patent  wire  frames  of 
local  manufacture.  The 
collection  of  Angrse- 
cums  —  fastuosum,  ci¬ 
trina,  Sanderianum,  all 
in  flower,  were  .specially 
noteworthy,  and  no 
handsomer  pieces  of 
A.  sesquipedale  have 
been  seen  by  us  any¬ 
where.  The  latter  are 
in  9in  pots,  and  have 
2ft  of  stem  growth. 

Numbers  of  seedling 
Orchids  in  the  healthi¬ 
est  condition  were  seen. 
These  are  in  thimble 
pots,  half  a  dozen  of 
which  are  set  inside 
an  ordinary  teakwood 
basket  and  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Pots, 
with  pieces  of  flannel 
smoothly  covering  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  were 
devoted  to^  seedlings  on 
the  point  of  germin¬ 
ating,  the  tiny  green 
specks  just  being  dis¬ 
cernible.  These  pots 
are  simply  placed  ou 
the  ordinary  stage  in 
the  same  house  with 
the  Angraecums.  Seeds 
of  Cattleyas  and  Odon- 
toglossums  so.wn  on 
square  blocks  of  Pine 
wood  were  also  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  germinating. 
The  daj^  temperature  of 
the  house  was  70deg 
Fahrenheit. 

One  cannot  hope  to 
name  a  tithe  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  hybrids  or 
species  in  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  houses.  In  his 
house  of  Cattleyas  there 
are  many  most  robust 
.specimen  plants  of  such 
as  C.  Mossiae  Wagneri,  Stattcriana,  Gaskelliana  (“growing  like 
weeds”),  Harrisonise,  Mantini  (very  .strong),  purimrata  (one 
with  a  dozen  leads),  Chamberlainiana,  this  being  a  tiny  plantlet 
twenty-one  ye^irs  old,  an  original  piece  of  the  hybrid  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  which  has  never  made  any  progress. 
Under  Mr.  J.  McKay’s  care,  however,  it  is  now  gaining  strength 
yearly.  Tlie  parents  of  it  are  C.  guttata  and  Dowiana  aurea. 

The  owner  of  Highbuiy  directs  his  own  hybridisation  of 
Orchids  (and  latterly  Hippeastrums),  and  we  were  shown  a 
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large  number  of  plants  almo.st  at  the  flowering  stage,  which  are 
hyb^rids  between  Brassavola  (Leelia)  Digbyana  and  species  of 
the  genera  Lfelia  and  C'attleya.  Thus  L.  elegans,  C.  Eldorado, 
C.  Lawrenceana,  C’.  purpnrata.  and  L.  crispa  have  all  been  used 
along  with  Brassavola  Digbyana.  These  hybrids  are  termed 
Brasso-Laelia,  or  Brasso-Cattleya,  according  to  Die  alternative 
genera. 

The  Odontoglossnm  house  tand  Odontoglqssirms  are  special 
favourites  cf  the  Colonial  Secretary)  contains  2,000  splendid 
plants,  many  of  them  now  in  flower.  Masdevallias,  too,  are 
numerously  cultivated,  and  have  a  house  to  themselves.  Laelia 
anceps  and  its  varieties  fill  an  entire  structure,  while  the 
Miltonias  and  warm-house  Odontoglossums,  Epidendrums,  and 
Oncidiums,  with  Nanodes  Medusae,  complete  yet  another 
dimsion.  The  sunk  span-roofed  pit  containing  Phalfenopses  in 
varied  numbers  seems  to  be  a  very  suitable  place  for  their 
growth.  In  the  same  pit  are  plants  of  the  white-flo\yered 
Diacrum  bicornutum,  Oncidium  Papilio,  and  other  subjects. 
Some  Coelogynes  in  monster  pans  were  evidently  famous  for 
their  floriferousness,  and  one  had  carried  so  many  as  500  flowers 
last  year.  This  plant  was  nearly  5ft  in  diameter.  Thunias  and 
Calaiithes  were  seen  in  cjuantities,  and  in  excellent  condition. 

While  in  South  Africa  on  his  recent  tour  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  the  recipient  of  some  large  collections  of  Cape  Orchids — 
Disa  grandiflora,  Ceropegias,  and  Ansellia  africana  amongst  the 
number;  and  some  of  these  were  seen  on  the  stages  of  the 
Highbury  plant  houses.  Others  had  been  sent  to  Kew.  It  was 
strangely  interesting  to  see  the  roots  of  the  Ansellia  actually 
penetrating  the  solid  block  of  wood  to  which  it  was  attached. 
The  dissolving  power  of  the  root-tips  was  finely  exemplified  by 
this  instance.  Mr.  Chamberlain  certainly  possesses  one  of  tlie 
finest  and  most  valuable  Orchid  collections  in  the  British 
Islands. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Deudrobium  Phalsenopsis  and  its  varieties,  having  taken  a 
good  rest,  will  soon  be  starting  to  grorv,  and  the  plants  may  be 
repotted  where  necessaiw.  The  best  way  to  grow  this  .species 
is  in  very  small  pots  or  baskets,  these  being  suspended  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  glass  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  old  bulbs 
is  about  a  foot  clear  of  it.  Strong  heat,  abundant  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  judicious  root  watering  are  necessary,  and  only 
sufficient  shading  to  break  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  midday. 
Plants  grown  in  shade  are  not  satisfactory  long,  thougli  at 
first,  they  may  appear  vei’y  luxuriant. 

There  are  several  other  of  the  Australian  group  that  require 
similar  treatment,  such  as  the  showy  D.  bigibbum  and  D. 
superbiens,  D.  taurinuni.  D.  stratioides  (the  Soldier  Orchid),  D. 
Johnsoniae,  and  D.  strehloceras.  None  of  them  like  a  lot  of 
compost  about  the  roots,  these  preferring  to  grow*  lightly 
matted  together,  and  overflow  the  pots,  as  it  were.  Just  as  the 
growths  reach  the  cup-like  shape  when  a  few  inches  in  length, 
a  good  deal  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  overhead 
moisture,  as  it  lodges  in  the  top,  and  leads  to  damping ;  but  at 
all  other  times  the  plants  enjoy  light  syringing,  especially  in 
the  afternoon  of  bright  .summer  days,  when  closing  the  house. 

Whether  Phalaenopses  should  be  repotted  or  not  depends 
upon  the  weather  a  good  deal.  It  is  better  to  do  the 
work  early,  provided  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  right  after¬ 
wards;  but  if  dull,  with  cold  Avinds  and  rain,  leave  them  alone 
until  the  middle  of  the  present  month.  No  Orchids  are  more 
susceptible  of  injury  at  the  roots  than  these,  therefore  do 
not  disturb  them  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  take  all 
precautions  against  injury  to  them.  By  drawing  out  the  ryires 
at  the  corners  of  the  baskets  these  may  be  taken  aAvay  piece¬ 
meal,  there  being  in  this  much  less  risk  of  injury  than  if  the 
plants  are  forcibly  removed. 

Pieces  of  the  basket  that  have  roots  firmly  attached  to  them 
may  in  some  cases  be  introduced  entire  into  the  new  one ;  but 
Avhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  detach  the  roots,  it  may  be 
usually  managed  by  soaking  first  in  warm  Avater,  and  then 
gently  moved  by  passing  a  thin-bladed  knife  underneath. 
Nothing  but  clean  groAA’ing  sphagnum  points  should  be  used  for 
these  Orchids,  excepting  the  crocks  for  drainage  and  division 
of  the  former.  These  Avill  keep  groAving  in  the  moist  heat,  and 
by  their  nature  attract  the  atmospheric  moisture,  giving  it  off 
again  in  the  nice  proportions  needed  by  the  roots. — H.  R.  R. 


French  Flower  and  Fruit  Traffic. 

It  has  been  decided,  says  the  “  Liverpool  Daily  Courier,” 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  groAvth  of  the  French  flower 
and  fruit  traffic,  to  run  tAvo  ci'oss-Channel  cargo  steamers  from 
Calais  on  four  clays  each  week,  aiid  the.se  commencecl  this  month. 
The  neAv  large  cargo  boats.  Deal  and  Maidstone,  aaTII  be  run  on 
these  serAdees,  one  leaving  at  eight  o’clock  at  night  and  the 
other  at  eleven  o’clock.  To  facilitate  handling,  the  packages 
Avill  be  placed  in  large  crates,  Avhich  aaTU  be  dealt  Avith  by  cranes 
instead  of  hand  labour.  As  man5^  as  14,000  packages  of  floAA'ers 
and  fruit  have  been  carried  by  one  boat. 


What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  once  favoured  class 
during  the  past  fcAV  years;,  at  one  time  n^ariy  all  our  neAv 
Roses  belonged  to  it,  and  now  Ave  find  for  this  year  only  a  few. 
We  still  have  one  of  the  old  growers,  the  well-knoAvn  firm  of 
Leveque,  sending  out  some  novelties,  but  Ave  must  Avait 
patiently  to  see  Avhether  they  are  of  real  value.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

Cajntaim  Jouen  (Bontigny).^ — Very  large,  full  flower,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  red. 

Commandant  Felix  Faure  (Bontigny). — Dark  red,  shaded 
with  bright  vermilion,  full,  large  globular  floAver.  It  obtained 
a  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 

Cemral  Voyron  (Leveque). — Large,  full,  well-shaped  flower, 
bright  carmine-red,  sometimes  light  red. 

Madame  dii  Courtot  (Viorneron).  — Very  large  flower,  carried 
on  a  very  firm  footstalk  ;  white  tinged  with  red,  sometimes 
light  I'ed.  Sport  from  Archduchesse  Elisabeth  d’Autriche. 

Madame  Lea  Rousseau  (Leveque).  —  Large,  full,  perfectly 
shaped  flower,  bright  vermilion  I’ed,  shaded  with  purple  and 
brown  ;  very  brilliant  colour. 

Mo7isieur  Hayashi  (Leveque).  —  Large,  full,  well-formed 
floAver,  carmine-red,  shaded  Avith  soft  purple  ;  fine  variety. 

Mo7isieur  Louis  Ricard  (Bontigny). — A  very  large  flower, 
carrying  itself  Avell ;  dark  velvety  purple,  shaded  Avith  bright 
vermilion. 

Schneerose  (.Jakobs). — A  large,  pure  white  flower,  carried  on 
a  firm  footstalk  ;  very  free  flowering ;  good  for  cutting. 
Seedling  from  Merveille  de  Lyon. 

Souvenir  de  MacKinley  (Godard).  —  Short  bud,  large,  full 
solitar}'  flower ;  pale  flesh  rose,  shading  to  white.  Cross 
betAveen  Magna  Cnarta  and  Captain  Christy. 

As  none  of  these  Roses  have  been  exhibited  in  England,  Ave 
must  only  take  the  raisers’  descriptions,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  some  of  the  brighter  coloured  flowers  may  be  an  accept¬ 
able  addition  to  our  already  numerous  varieties. — D.,  Deal. 


Cactaceous  Plants. 

[Continued  from  p.  361.) 

The  Echinocereus  are  classed  among  the  Cereus  by  Eng¬ 
lish  botanists;  but  for  cultural  purposes,  at  any  rate,  they  are 
be.st  kept  separate.  They  are  very  different  in  form  to  the 
Cereus,  being  very  dAvarf  and  much  branched ;  some  are  decum¬ 
bent.  The  stems  are  very  soft,  and  are  generally  protected  with 
numerous  sharp  spines,  Avhich  in  some  species  are  very  handsome. 
The  floAvers  are  similar  to  the  Cereus  in  structure.  In  colour  they 
are  yery  much  more  striking,  generally,  and  have  the  valuable 
quality  of  opening  for  several  days  in  .succession.  The  folloAving 
are  .some  of  the  best:  Echinocereus  rigidi.ssimus,  mageaita  shaded 
to  Avhite,  Avith  a  green  centre;  Conglomeratus,  peculiar  satiny 
lilac  ;  Fendleri,  delicate  flesh  colour,  very  fine  ;  Salmiana,  beautiful 
red,  of  fine  form;  Englemanni  ami  the  varieties  of  Coespitosus 
are  very  handsome,  in  or  out  of  flower.  The  Echinocereus  require 
full  sunlight,  and  retpiire  plenty  of  Avater  Avhen  groAA’ing.  Echino¬ 
cereus  mojavensis  is  quite  hardy  ;  also  C.  viridiflorus,  and  others. 

The  Echinopses  consist  of  about  thirty  species,  all  natives 
of  South  America.  In  appearance  they  resemble  the  Echino- 
cactus,  but  may  be  di.stin,guished  from  them  by  their  usually  long 
trumpet-, shaped  floAvers  being  formed  Ioav  doAvn  the  sides  of  the 
plant.  Eyre.si,  oxygona,  and  multiplex  are  Brazilian  si>ecies, 
Avhich  bear  extremely  beautiful  floAvers.  E.  formosa  is  a  very 
distinct,  sloAV-groAving,  cylindrical  species  from  the  Argentine 
Republic.  I  have  a  specimen  under  my  charge  Avhich  has  been 
groAvn  in  this  country  for  over  sixty-five  years.  It  is  only  25'.i\ 
high,  Avith  a  diameter  of  Gin ;  thus,  it  cannot  liaA'e  made  on  an 
average  more  than  half-an-inch  of  groAvth  per  annum.  It  Avas 
apparently,  hoAvever,  about  Gin  high  Avhen  imported ;  therefore, 
I  consider  it  is  over  100  years  of  age. 

The  PiLOCEREUs  differ  from  the  Cereus  in  possessing  Avoolly 
stems.  There  are  about  fifty  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  or 
sub-genus.  The  best  knoAvn  is  Senilis,  or  the  Old  Man.  When 
in  the  young  state  it  is  covered  Avith  dense  Avhite  hairs  which 
completely  conceal  the  .stem.  Old  planks  about  5ft  in  height, 

*  A  paper  read  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cobbold,  Ilolly  Point,  Heaton  Mersey. 
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strange  to  say,  are  nearly  halcl.  The  climate  of  Manchester  is 
not  the  ideal  one  for  the  Old  Man,  he  gets  so  very  dirty,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  old  gentleman  clean  he  has  to  he  shampooed 
frequently.  Thanks  to  the  judicious  use  of  softsoap  and  water, 
a  soft  brush  and  the  syringe,  this  process  greatly  improves  his 
appearance.  In  summer  he  delights  in  a  shower-bath  morning 
and  evening  when  the  weather  is  hot.  In  winter  it  is  said  he 
<loes  not  object  to  a  few  degrees  of  frost  providing  he  is  kept  diy. 
Pilocereus  Schotti  is  covered  with  long  brown  bristles,  and 
resembles  a  large  bottle-brush. 

- f.#*, - 

The  English  Florist’s  Tulip. 


On  January  13  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  lectured  before 
the  members  of  the  Weybridge  Horticultural  Society,  taking 
as  his  subject  the  “  Life  History  of  a  Flower,”  illustrated  by 
the  florist’s  Tulip.  Commencing  with  a  short  history  of  the 
Tulip,  Mr.  Dean  went  on  to  say  that  T.  Gesneriana  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  English  show 
Tulip.  It  was  named  after  Conrad  Gesner,  who  was 
described  as  “  The  Linnaeus  of  the  sixteenth  century,”  and 
who  first  made  the  Tulip  known  by  a  botanical  description 
and  drawing  of  the  flower.  Gesner  records  that  “  he  first 
saw  the  Tulip  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1599,  at  Angusburg, 
in  the  garden  of  the  learned  Counsellor  John  Henry 
Herwart.” 

It  is  scarcely  known  when  the  Tulip  was  introduced  to 
Europe,  but  it  appears  certain  it  came  to  Germany,  though 
by  what  means  is  not  accurately  shown.  It  is  on  record  that 
the  Dutch  merchants  and  the  rich  citizens  of  Vienna  who 
were  fond  of  flowers,  sent  to  Constantinople  at  different 
times — the  Tulip  being  a  native  of  the  East^ — for  the  various 
renowned  sorts.  The  first  roots  planted  in  England  were, 
it  is  said,  brought  from  Vienna  in  1600. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  Tulipomania  of  1634-5-6-7, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  say  that  the  bulb  of  the  Tulip 
which  produces  the  flower  decays,  its  business  in  life  being 
to  make  foliage  and  bloom.  Having  done  this  it  perishes, 
but  propagates  its  kind  by  means  of  offsets,  and  by  the  end 
of  June  or  early  in  July  they  are  ready  for  lifting,  and  are 
better  out  of  the  ground  till  planting  time  than  in  it.  And 
while  it  is  placed  away  in  a  drawer  till  it  is  planted  there 
is  no  suspended  animation,  the  bulb  undergoes  change  of 
size  and  shape,  and  is  forming  within  itself  all  the  elements 
of  the  future  flower.  It  endures  the  dryness  and  coolness 
of  the  cabinet  better  than  the  summer  rains  if  left  in  the 
soil  ;  indeed,  experience  shows  they  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  it. 

Any  good  garden  soil  suits  the  Tulip,  one  that  will  grow 
Beans  in  good  character  is  suitable,  and  it  can  be 
improved  by  mixing  some  chopped  up  turfy  sods  with  it. 
Wet  is  more  destructive  to  Tulips  than  frpst,  hence  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  well  drained,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  growers  of  choice  varieties  have  their 
beds  raised  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground 
level,  and  edge  them  with  bricks,  wood,  or  turves.  Another 
advantage  is  that  by  raising  the  bed  the  flowers  are  nearer 
the  line  of  sight.  The  time  to  plant  is  generally  during  the 
first  and  second  weeks  in  November ;  but  the  middle  of 
October  is  not  too  soon,  and  mid-December  not  too  late. 
Once  planted,  the  beds  are  left  exposed  to  all  weathers  until 
the  foliage  begins  to  appear  in  early  spring,  and  all  that 
show  a  second  leaf  may  be  expected  to  flower.  From  a 
single  leaf,  let  it  be  ever  so  broad  and  vigorous,  no  bloom 
can  be  expected  that  year.  In  Lancashire  those  producing 
a  single  leaf  only  are  denominated  “  Widows,”  the  bulb 
was  perhaps  too  young  or  was  inherently  weak. 

Some  protection  of  the  leaves  is  necessary  in  frosty 
weather,  or  when  hail  storms  threaten  ;  bright  sunshine 
falling  upon  frozen  leaves  is  harmful,  and  rough  winds 
blowing  them  about  when  frozen  is  equally  injurious.  A 
critical  time  is  when  the  bud  appears  in  the  hollow  formed 
by  the  leaves,  and  if  the  rain  lodging  there  becomes  frozen 
it  may  be  permanently  injured.  The  water  can  be  liberated 
bj'  opening  the  leaves.  As  the  flower  stems  rise  in  April, 
hail  storms  are  sometimes  freciuent,  and  if  a  bud  is  struck, 
or  the  foliage  wounded,  harm  is  done  ;  the  future  flower  is 
pretty  certain  to  disclose  a  blemish  in  consequence. 

By  means  of  coloured  diagrams  Mr.  Dean  traced  the 
flower  from  seed,  showing  the  peculiarity  of  the  seedling 
Tulin  to  throw  off  bulbs,  denominated  “droppers,”  three 
and  four  in  some  cases,  from  the  parent  bulb  at  the  base 


of  the  leaves.  This  goes  on  for  foiu’,  or  five,  or  six  years, 
a  single  leaf  only  being  produced,  until  a  second  leaf 
appears,  and  then  it  is  knowir  the  seedling  is  about  to 
bloom.  The  seedlings  almost  invariably  take  on  the  “  self  ” 
or  “  breeder  ”  form.  They  are  differentiated  by  the  fact 
that  the  “bizarre  breeder”  has  a  yellow  base,  the 
“  bybloemen  ”  and  the  “  rose  ”  white  bases. 

The  bizarre  breeder  is  suffused  by  some  tint  of  reddish 
or  yellowish  brown,  dull  red,  or  approaching  mahogany  ; 
the  bybloemen,  lilac  or  slate  colour  ;  and  the  rose  breeder, 
pink,  rose,  or  scarlet.  In  time,  it  may  be  in  a  year  or  two, 
or  it  may  be  many  years,  these  breeders,  in  no  order  of 
rank  or  age,  “  break  ”  or  rectify  ;  but  when  they  will 
break,  and  in  what  form  they  will  break,  no  one  knows. 
The  breeder  colour  appears  to  be  lifted  off  from  the  flower, 
and  new  and  beautiful  combinations  appear.  Diagrams  of 
feathered  and  flamed  flowers  were  shown,  and  the  curious 
changes  which  sometimes  appear  in  these  were  illustrated. 

The  importance  of  shade  from  burning  sunshine  when  the 
flowers  are  beginning  to  colour  was  insisted  upon.  The 
mode  of  planting  a  bed  and  the  method  of  arranging  the 
bulbs  according  to  their  height  was  also  stated.  A  Lan¬ 
cashire  Tulip  exhibition  was  described,  and  in  conclusion 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
culture  and  the  interest  in  such  a  remarkable  flower  as  the 
florists’  Tulip. 


Gadding  and  Gatliering, 

“Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 


A  Prize  Collection  of  Auriculas. 

It  is  that  cf  the  veteran  florist,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  V.M.H., 
of  Edensido,  Great  Bookham,  the  latter  being  a  pretty,  old- 
fashioned  village  liard  by  the  Epsom  Downs  of  Surrey,  so  greatly 
renowned  in  sporting  annals.  The  thriving  town  of  Leather- 
head  is  within  two  miles  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  nursery ;  and  Dorking, 
of  proud  fame  for  its  beauty,  near  which  is  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence’s 
garden  of  choice  plants,  is  also  within  easy  walking  distance. 

The  whole  district  is  picturesque  and  varied.  Away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  travel  stretch  undulating  “  downs,”  high  hedges, 
patches  of  plantations,  belts  of  trees,  green  parks,  with  well 
cultivated  fields  filling  the  intermedium,  to  the  horizon.  Eden- 
side  itself  is  on  the  flat,  and  one  must  ascend  to  the  head  of 
the  village  for  the  pleasures  of  perspective  views. 

While  Carnations  are  the  greatest  speciality  at  the  nursery 
here,  it  ri  too  well  known  to  require  rC'-stating  that  Auriculas 
are  another  creation  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  an  unequalled 
field.  To  these  we  might  add  Cineirarias,  which  are  a  blaze"  of 
the  most  gorgeous  and  brilliant  colours  in  blues,  whites,  and 
crimsons  at  the  present  time,  and  among  which  I  noted  some 
faultless  specimen  types,  possessed  of  large,  round,  flat,  smooth, 
even,  stout  flowers,  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  colours  being 
unsurpassable-;  and  the  whole  strain  is  indeed  de  mhite 
premier.  Mr.  Douglas  confines  himself  to  the  florists’  varieties, 
remarking  that  if  he  also  cultivated  the  .stellate  sorts,  his  pre¬ 
sent  strain  would  unavoidably  deteriorate  from  the  influence  of 
cross-fertilisation. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  in  viewing  the  Auricula  collection 
— the  Shows,  Fancies,  and  Alpines  in  pots — was  _  its  limited 
extent.  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  plants  are  here  for  all  purposes,  and  the  selection  is  fully 
representative.  I  made  a  point  of  inquiring  how  many  varieties  of 
Show  Auriculas  there  are  in  cultivation.  The  number  is  about 
150  at  the  outside,  and  the  cream  of  these  is  confined  to  fifty. 

At  Edensicle  there  are  upwards  of  3,000  plants  of  Show 
Auriculas,  and  2,000  Alpine  varieties. 

Briefly  stated,  the  classification  of  the  Auricula  is  as  follows. 
First,  the  garden  Auricula  (Primula  Auricula);  second,  the 
Alpine  Auricula  (Primula  pubesceus).  The  garden  Auricula  is- 
sub-divided  into  four  sections  :  the  green-edge,  grey-edge,  white- 
edge,  ancl  seifs.  One  ought  to  say  there  are  five  sections,  for 
the  ’“  Fancies  ”  are  quite  distinct,  and  are  very  lovely  and 
dainty,  though  but  few  in  number.  Taken  together,  these  five 
sections  form  what  are  specialised  as  Show  Auriculas.  Their 
culture  is  a  little  more  exacting  than  the  Alpine  varieties. 
Many  have  mealed  foliage,  that  is,  the  leaves  are  more  or  less 
powdered  white,  or  creaiii  farina,  except  the  green-edged  varieties. 
Curiously  enough,  these  always  lack  it.  Alpines  do  not  pos.sess 
this  floiiriness. 

Those  who  make  Auricula  culture  a  hobby,  grow  the  Show 
varieties  in  pots.  These  varieties  are  all  propagated  from  offsets 
in  order  to  preserve  them  true  to  name,  and  as  it  requires  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  to  get  an  offset  to  the  flowering 
.stage,  they  are  expensive  plants.  Abbe  Liszt,  one  of  the  finest 
green-edge  varieties,  though  not  new,  still  costs  15s.  a  plant, 
and  no  ShoAv  variety  Avhatever  is  offered  under  2s.  6d. 
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Specialists  like  Mr.  Douglas  make  a  good  many  crosses  every 
year  in  order  to  secure  advanced  forms,  yet  out  of  all  their  seed¬ 
lings.,  if  they  can  get  one  really  good  novelty  per  year,  they 
consider  themselves  suecessful.  And  when  one  reflects  that  the 
cult  has  been  keenly  “  at  the  game  ”  for  fifty  years  or  more,  and 
that  so  few  standard  sorts  are  even  now  recognised  and  reliable, 
we  find  that  the  raising  of  “gems”  is  quite  the  exception,  and 
of  intermittent  occurrence. 

In  his  catalogue  Mr.  Douglas  describes  as  exhibition  Show 
Auriculas  eleven  green-edged  varieties  (these  never  have  mealed 
foliage) ;  twelve  grey-edged ;  fourteen  white-edged ;  and  eleven 
seifs,  a  total  of  forty-eight. 

The  general  collection,  of  course,  includes  numbers  of  very  good 
sorts.  Seeds  are  saved  from  these'  select  Show  varieties  each 
year,  and  is  obtainable  by  amateurs.  The  flowers  at  the  present 
time  are  all  carefully  hand  pollinated  by  means  of  a  very  fine 
artist’s  brush,  and  by  the  end  of  June  or  July  the  seed  vessels 
are  ripe.  The  flowering  plants  are  in  4in  and  5in  pots,  on 
cinder  stages,  in  an  ordinai-y  span-roofed  house,  and  are  quite 
a  long  way  from  the  glass,  or,  let  me  say,  at  the  ordinary 
stage  distanoe.  Watering  has  to  be  vei’y  carefully  attended  to. 
This  is  not  the  place,  however,  for  cultural  details,  and  I  would 
commend  the  novitiate  to  remarks  under  this  head  in  Mr. 
Douglas’s  catalogue,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  ex¬ 
quisite  old  English  florists’  flower. 

A  few  words  on  the  distinctive  charactenstics  and  qualities 
cf  Show  Auriculas  may  be  of  use  and  interest.  First,  then,  the 
terms  employed  in  describing  an  Auricula  are  thrum,  the  ring  of 
anthers  showing  beyond  the  throat;  pin-eAied,  Avhen  the  pistil 
.‘hows  beyond  the  throat;  paste,  the  white  circle  next  to  the 
tube  in  a  florist’s  flower;  ground-colour,  the  circle  next  to  the 
paste,  being  the  distinctive  colour  of  the  variety ;  edge,  outer 
circle  or  border;  pip  is  a  single  flower;  a.nd  truss,  a  number 
of  flowers  on  a  single  flower-sta-lk,  it  being  desirable  there 
should  not  be  less  than  seven. 

The  pip  should  consist  of  four  circles,  formed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  round  a  given  point.  The  first,  the  tube,  round,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  the  thrum  rising  a  little  above  the  eye,  or  paste. 
The  paste,  pure  white,  dense,  and  round.  The  ground-colour 
shoukl  be  dense  and  distinct,  perfectly  circular  next  the  paste, 
and  only  slightly  feathered  towards  the  edge.  The  edge  should 
be  distinct  in  colour,  whole,  and  circular  instead  of  stari'y  in 
outline.  The  whole  pip  must  be  round,  flat,  and  smooth  at 
the  edges.  All  the  pips  in  a  truss'ought  to  show  boldly,  without 
overlapping.  The  stem  should  be  strong  and  the  foliage  healthy. 

The  Fancieis,  which  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  clo  not 
seem  to  be  listed  in  the  Dougla.s  catalogue.  The  section  con¬ 
tains  twenty-four  named  sorts,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  sweetne.ss  and  blendings  of  the  soft-tinted  colours.  Even 
the  Edenside  grower  finds  it  difficult  to  define  the  Fancies. 
They  are  devmid  of  a  distinctive  body  colour,  have  no  special 
edge-hue,  but  are  simply  very  much  refined,  and  pleasingly 
beautiful,  variously  coloured  flowers.  The  Fancy  section  was 
institutecl  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  of  Stakehill 
House,  Manchester,  and  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  developed. 
Rolt’s  Red  is  one  of  the  prettie.st  varieties,  having  a  inagenta- 
purple  zone  around  the  paste,  and  a  green  edge.  Doris  has  a 
brownish-yellow  body-ground,  and  greyish-green  edge.  Old 
Gold  is  bronzy-red  in  the  middle  of  each  eegnient,  the  edge 
being  old  gold. 

My  concluding  .sentence  will  be  to  express  a  wish  that  the 
love  and  care  for  the  Auricula,  both  Shows  and  Alpine®,  may 
never  recede ;  but  that  year  by  year  fresh  recruits  may  be 
added  to  the  band  of  charming  personalities  Avho  have  already 
laboured  loyally  for  the  improvement  and  the  greater  popularity 
of  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  this  terrestrial  globe. 

Notes  on  Narcissi. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  a.sk  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross,  of 
the  Old  Grammar  School,  Wisbech,  how  many  bulbs  he  grows. 
Mr.  Cross  has  eighteen  acres  under  bvdb  culture,  and  according 
to  his  statement  grows  about  6,000,000  Daffodils  and  Tulips.  Of 
these,  about  2,000,000  are  lifted  for  sale  and  other  u.ses,  each 
year.  During  the  flowering  season  he  sends  large  consignments 
of  cut  flowers,  packed  flat,  in  boxes,  to  the  markets  at  Newcastle, 
Edinburgh,  London,  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere.  Round  the 
Wisbech  neighbourhood,  the  amount  of  ground  having  bulbs  as 
one  of  the  staple  crops  amounts  to,  roughly,  2,500  acres. 
Quantities  of  bulbs  are  grown  under  the  fruit  trees  in  orchards. 

Speaking  of  market  varieties,  Mr.  Cross  praises  Narcissus 
Victoria ,  a  favourite  bicolor,  of  fine  bold  form  and  possessing  plenty 
of  sub.stance.  Also  Madame  de  Graaff,  which  will  become  useful 
when  more  plentiful,  and  thirdly,  Madaine  Plemp.  These,  he 
thinks,  will  displace  Empress,  Horsefieldi,  and  probably  others. 
The  latter  likes  a  change  of  soil  in  order  to  do  well,  and  this 
seems  to  be  an  objection  with  market  men. 


Among  the  new  Daffodils  certificated  during  the  present  year, 
the  following  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best:  Moonstone,  a  white 


incomparabilis,  shown  by  Miss  W’'illmott.  N.  Broadwing,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  Mr.  Engleheart’s  seedlings.  The 
length,  breadth,  purity,  and  subistance  of  the  segments  surpass 
any  of  the  other  forms  in  the  same  (Engleheartea)  section — 
poeticus  hybrids. 

N.  Royal,  although  doubtless  classed  ivith  the  advanced 
improved  forms,  did  not  please  me,  being  so  large.  It  may  be 
stately,  but  it  is  not  elegant.  King  Alfred  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  have.  N.  Adour,  a  rich  yellow  trumpet  variety,  is 
good,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct,  but  in  Mrs.  George  Barr  we 
have  certainly  an  advance.  This  I  would  place  as  the  best  white 
Ajax  of  the  year.  It  is  a  different  sort  of  flower  than  N.  Peter 
Barr,  and  is  exceedingly  graceful,  and  wonderfully  pure  in  colour. 
The  season’s  three  gems  are  Mrs.  Geo.  Barr,  Broadwing,  and 
Moonstone. 


On  the  opposite  page  we  are  able  to  illustrate  the  six  premier 
flowers  (being  two  each  from  the  three  sections,  magni,  medio, 
and  parvd-coronati)  exhibited  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society  on  April  16  and  17.  The  society  offers  a  silver 
medal  for  the  premier  magni,  medio,  and  parvi-crowned  flowers 
in  the  competitive  classes,  and  another  silver  medal  for  each 
premier  seedling  of  these  sections.  Incognita  was  the  best  parvi- 
coronati  in  the  seedlings,  and  was  .staged  by  Miss  Willmott, 
V.M.H.  ;  Southern  Star  was  the  premier  parvi  in  the  competitive 
classes,  and  came  from  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons.  White  Queen 
(medio),  in  competition,  was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Sons,  and  Robert  Berkeley  (medio),  a  seedling  from  Miss  Will- 
mott’s  garden.  King  Alfred  (magni),  from  A.  S.  Leslie-Melville, 
Esq.,  stood  fir.st  in  the  competitive  clas.ses ;  and  Francesca  (magni) 
was  the  best  seedling  Ajax,  and  was  set  up  by  Messrs,  de  Graaff 
Bros.,  of  Leiden.  To  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  society,  we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph. — 
Wandering  Willie. 


“The  Book  of  British  Ferns.”* 


No  author  of  recent  years  has  laboured  more  assiduously  for 
the  advance  of  his  pet  hobby  than  has  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  the 
editor,  and  virtually  the  author,  of  this  “  Book  on  British  Ferns.” 
Mr.  Druery'  is  an  untiring  botanical  observer  and  practitioner  in 
Fern  culture,  and  having  been  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
British  Pteridological  Society  for  years,  he  has  neces.sarily  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  make  his  hobby  a  close  study  as  well,  and  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  discoveries  and  advances  in  pteridology. 
He  is  the  man  absolutely  for  the  editorship  of  such  a  book  a.s 
this. 

The  cult  has  entluLsiastic  adherents,  but  few  of  them.  Ferns, 
both  exotic  and  British,  are  without  doubt  a  greatly  and  un- 
pardonably  neglected  order  of  plants,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  this  is  largely  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  charms  of  many 
Ferns ;  possibly,  too,  there  is  an  inherent  impatience  in  the  ranks 
of  garden  patrons  ivith  Ferns,  Cacti,  and  “  hardwooded  ”  sub¬ 
jects,  who.se  progress  is  either  slow,  uncertain,  or  little  varying. 

The  books  open  with  an  unqualified  eulogy  on  the  surpassing 
excellencies  of -British  Ferns,  species,  and  their  varieties.  “In 
no  other  part  of  the  world  has  a  tithe  of  such  diversity  (as  our 
home  Fenis  possess)  been  found  to  exi.st,”  says  the  editor. 
“They  are  essentially  fitted  to  be  the  pets  of  all  classes,  their 
perfectly  hardy  nature  precludes  the  necessity  of  any  heating  in 
the  winter,  they  do  not  rank  as  expensive  plants  to  procure,  and, 
finally,  with  a  little  attention  to  their  needs,  they  are  practically 
everlasting.” 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  brightness  and  force  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  simile  that  is  typically  “  Drueryan.”  Even  in  discussing 
such  an  abstruse  subject  as  Fern-crossing  and  hybridising,  the 
editor  violently  lays  hold  of  metaphor  when  describing  the  fertili¬ 
sation  of  the  oosphere  by  the  microscopic  antherozoids.  a  dozen 
of  which  would  lie  within  the  space  of  a  pin’s  head.  “  These,”  he 
.says,  “  are  the  elements  the  Fern  crosser  has  to  deal  with,  and  to 
carry  out  his  ideal,  he  should  carefully  lift  one  of  these  tadpole 
bodies  (the  antheridia)  just  when  it  bursts  its  round-headed  con¬ 
tainer  and  starts  on  its  journey  across  the  ocean  of  a  dewdrop, 
and  then  carefully  convey  it  to  another  and  distant  bride  selected 
for  it,  in  lieu  of  the  maiden  close  at  hand.”^ 

Essays  on  apospory,  and  one  on  Weismann’s  Theory  of 
Heredity  and  its  Relation  to  British  Ferns,  by  Dr.  F.  TV. 
Stansfieid,  are  included  in  the  Appendix,  with  illustration 
plates.  The  figures  exemplifying  the  development  of  the  young 
Ferns  from  the  shedding  of  the  spores  through  all  stages,  is  very 
complete,  understandable,  and  neatly  executed. 

The  book  is  one  that  will  afford  sure  guidance  to  veiw  many 
amateur  British  Fern  lovers,  and  will  stimulate  reflection  in 
the  minds  of  others,  whose  experience  with  Britannic  members 
of  the  Order  is  already  somewhat  extended. 


»  “The  Book  of  British  Ferns,”  by  Chas.  T.  Druerv.  V.M.H.  F.L.S. 
President  of  the  British  Pteridoiogical  .Society.  London;  Offices  of  “Country 
Life,”  and  Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.  ;  3s.  6d.  net. 
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6avbens  IRouiib  Sbcffielb. 


The  “  stately  homes  of  England  ”  have  not  diminished  or 
deteriorated  to  the  extent  that  some  people  would  have  us 
believe;  and  the  migration  of  many  of  our  leading  families  into 
the  country  is  but  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  an  evex’- 
increasing  population. 

AtjbSjfiilld. 

The  charming  grounds  hei'e  are  at  once  an  evidence  of  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art  by  the  respected  owner, 
F.  Greenwood,  Esxp  Entering  by  a  cairiage  drive  through  an 
avenue  of  Limes,  we  pass  on  the  left-  a  w'ell-kept  kitchen  garden 
in  a  forward  state,  and  beyond  it  are  the  well  fitted  stables.  At 
the  front  of  the  house  a  full  view  of  the  naturally  sloping  lawn 
and  pleasure  grounds  is  obtained.  In  the  plant  houses  (of  which 
there  are  eleven),  what  immediately  presents  itself  to  one’s  mind 
is  the  substantial  character  of  them,  and  the  fact  that,  entering 


The  Stove 

is  a  fine  handsome  house,  about  42ft  by  2oft,  and  here  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  varied  and  useful  collection  of  plants,  conspicuous  being 
five  fine  plaixts  of  Musa  (Banana) — one  in  the  centre  and  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  centre  bed.  We  saw  also  a  large  plant  of 
Euphorbia  splendens.  Bougainvilleas,  Pancratium  splendens, 
Dracsena  striata.  Philodendrons,  Corypha  australis,  Pandanus 
utilis,  Phoenix  reclinata.  Seaforthia  elegans,  Cocos  flexuosa  and 
Weddelliana,  Kentia  Balfouriana  and  Fosteriana.  C'l'otons, 
Allamandas,  Abutilon  Eclipse  (a  pi’etty  and  useful  thing), 
Acalypha  Godseffiana,  Begonia  President  C’arnot  and  Corallina, 
baskets  of  Dendi’obiums  and  Stanhopea  tigrina.  There  are  also 
a  fine  lot  of  Gardenias,  clean  anti  healthj’,  showing  a  grand  lot 
of  flower,  and  several  hybrid  Anthuriums  growing  in  pockets 
formed  from  stems  of  Tree  Ferns.  In  another  cool  house  there 
are  Schizanthus,  Cyclamens,  Fuchsias,  Roses  in  pots,  including 
such  varieties  as  Fisher  Holmes,  Victor  Hugo,  White  Maman 
Cechet,  and  La  France.  From  the  opposite  end  of  the  stove  one 
enters  a  lovely  ferneryq  where  there  are  some  fine  pieces  of 
Lomaria  gibba,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Pteris  cristata.  P.  Drink- 


IXCOGNITA. 


Southern  Star. 


King  Alfred. 

White  Queen.  Hodert  Berkeley. 

Francesca. 

Six  Premier  Flowers  of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society’s  Exhibition. 


from  any  point,  one 
can  go  through  the 
w'hole  range  without 
again  going  into  the 
open.  Tlxe  arrange¬ 
ment  is  good,  the 
houses  are  light  and 
roomy,  and  not 
cramped  in  any 
way;  and  no 
wonder  the  ga  r- 
dener — Mr.  Pollard — 
is  satisfied  that  ho 
has  in  these  the 
essentials  for  grow¬ 
ing  good  plants. 

In  the  conserva¬ 
tory  are  Azalea.s, 

Eupatoriums,  Cinei-aria-s  (Sutton’s  strain),  fine  flowers  and  rich 
colours;  Acacia  armata,  Dendrobium  nobile  and  some  Eucalypti, 
14ft  high.  The  conservatory  joins  the  house,  and  has  entrances 
from  a  liandsome  and  well-appointed  billiard-room,  and  from  the 
lovely  drawing-room.  On  the  wall  are  a  Ficus,  a  fine  double  white 
Camellia,  and  a  prominent  old  Barbarossa  Vine  with  canes  fully 
Soft  in  length.  This  serves  as  an  excellent  shade  in  summer. 
On  the  walls  and  roof  are  also  Plumbago,  and  Passifloras 
Constance  Elliott  and  coerulea.  Leading  fi'om  this  house,  to 
the  right  are  Royal  Geox’ge  and  Hales’  Early  Peaches,  and  Pit- 
inaston  Orange  Nectarine.  A  novel  experiment  here  has  pi’oved 
successful.  In  the  centre  of  this  house  the  stage  is  of  stone  slabs, 
and  the  cavity  beneath  has  been  utilised  for  growing  Mushrooms 
in  large  pots  with  satisfactory  results. 

Passing  again  through  the  conservatory  we  enter  a  corridor 
in  which  are  Callas,  Hydrangeas,  Azalea  ponticum,  and  other 
plants  in  flower ;  and  on  the  I'ight  again  is  a  cool  house,  contain¬ 
ing  an  as.sortment  of  shrubs  for  decorative  pui*poses.  A  batch 
of  seedling  Aucubas,  and  a  very  useful  looking  lot  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  showing  a  nice  set  of  flowers,  are  noticeable. 


wateri,  Adiantums, 
Nephroleixis,  Las- 
trseas,  Osmundas,  and 
a  Doryopteris  pal- 
mata.  A  very  pleas¬ 
ing  and  attractive 
feature  in  this 
fernery  (which  is 
about  30ft  by  2oft)  is 
a  raised  end.  reached 
by  stone  steps,  the 
eiid  wall  being 
covered  with  Selagi- 
n  e  1  1  a,  Adiantums, 
Pteris  and  Begonias. 
At  either  side  are 
large  mirrors,  sui‘- 
rounded  ivitli  virgin 
trailing  iilants.  This 


cork  on  the  top  of  which  .stand  pots  of 
has  a  very  pretty  effect. 

The  Vinery 

is  a  fine  lean-to  house  of  some  4oft  by  20ft,  in  xvliich  are  Black 
Hambui'gh,  Black  Alicante,  Foster’s  Seedling,  iMuscat  of  Alex- 
andi’ia  and  Muscat  Hambui’gh,  These  are  all  bi-eaking  well, 
Muscat  Hamburgh  doing  exceedingly  well,  having  made  gi-owths 
4ft  long,  and  showing  fine  bunches,  which  should  be  fit  for  the 
exhibition  table  later  on.  Dwarf  Beans  are  doing  well,  Canadian 
Wonder  being  the  favourite  variety.  Strawberries  are  healthy, 
and  a  fine  batch  of  double  Begonias  fi'om  seed  are  very  proniising. 
Stove  No.  2  has  an  abundance  of  variety,  including  an 
Anthurium,  a  white  seedling  (this  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
at  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society),  Begonia 
imperialis,  Gloidosa  superba,  Tradescantia  regalis,  Leea  amabili.s 
splendens,  Dipladenias,  Marantas,  Eucharis,  and  Caladiums. 
There  is  also  a  nice  batch  of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  ario  Oncidiuin 
flexuosum,  O.  macranthum,  Ccelogyne  Chatsworthi,  Cattleya 
Triante,  Cypripedium  bai-batum,  Vanda«,  and  Nepenthes  pictona. 
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We  next  visit  wiiat  is  called  the  Heliotrope  house,  where  we  find 
a  nice,  clean,  healthy  lot  of  Hydrangeas,  showing  nice  heads  of 
flower.  Here  also  are  a  very  good  lot  of  Primula  sinensis,  but 
most  prominent  is  the  occnpant  of  the  back  wall — Habrothamnns 
clegans,  about  loft  high  (a  very  fine  plant).  It  is  wonderfully 
healthy,  and  about  .the  finest  plant  we  have  seen.  Near  by  is 
another  very  fine  plant — a  seedling. 

In  the  Peach  house  there  is  the  best  crop  and  the  largest  fruit 
we  have  seen  this  season.  This  house  is  about  Soft  by  20ft,  and 
the  varieties  are  Hales’  Early,  Bellegarde,  Noble.s.se,  and  Gros 
Mignonne,  and  Nectarine  Lord  Napier.  There  is  a  fine  set,  and 
the  fruit  is  swelling  well.  A  good  lot  of  Pelargoniums,  strong 
sturdy  stuff,  and  white  Stocks  (Sutton’s  All  the  Year  Round)  lo'ok 
well. '  In  frames  outside  are  about  bOO  Chrysanthemums.  There 
is  about  an  acre  of  kitchen  garden,  and  the  attractive  pleasure 
grounds  contain,  in  one  corner,  a  rabbit  warren,  where  “  bunny  ” 
makes  subways  to  suit  his  convenience  and  pleasure.  The  flower 
beds  are  within  view  of  the  drawing-room,  while  from  the  front 
can  be  seen  tlie  tennis  lawn.  This  in  summer  is  surrounded  with 
Sweet  Peas  on  a  wire  trellis.  Conspicuous  on  the  lawn  are  three 
raised  beds  in  the  form  of  I\'y  baskets,  Ivy  forming  the  edge  of  the 
beds  and  a  cross  handle.  Then  we  come  upon  Rose  beds  and 
Dahlia  bed.  This  is  an  ideal  spot.  A  place  to  .wander  in  in  the 
twilight,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  birds!  Rhododendron.s 
surround  tlie  lake,  upon  which  are  ducks  and  a  boat.  Passing  a 
shrubbery  we  come  upon  a  gravel  tennis  court  and  a  secluded 
walk,  edged  with  rustic  tree  roots,  between  which  Ferns,  &c., 
luxuriate,  winds  through  the  former.  This  walk  is  hidden  from 
tlie  house  to  a  great  extent,  and  fonns  a  shady  place  in  summer 
time.  The  lawn  is  three  to  four  acres  in  extent,  and  we  see  grand 
plants  of  Rhododendron  Cunninghami  and  other  named  varieties, 
ahso  some  very  fine  specimen  Thorns,  purple  Beech  Hollies  (some 
20ft  through),  double  and  single  Cherry,  Ac. 

Annuals  are  a  speciality  here,  and  later  on  the 
borders  will  be  gay  with  a  variety  of  flowers.  During 
our  peregrinations  we  are  struck  with  the  order  of  the 
place,  everywhere  being  scrupulously  clean  and  tidy.  The  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.'  Pollard,  though  young,  is  practical,  persevering,  and 
methodical.  Ho  commenced  his  gardening  career  at  an  early 
age,  wa.s  six  j'ears  foreman  at  Farnsley  Hall,  near  Leeds,  under 
Mr.  Martin,  leaving  there  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Hawks- 
Avorth  Hall,  near  Bradford,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
then  went  to  Billingham  Hall,  near  Hartlepool,  where  he  prac¬ 
tically  remodelled  the  gardens;  but  not  finding  the  place  con¬ 
genial  to  his  tastes,  he  obtained  his  present  situation,  where  he  has 
been  about  two  years.  The  establishment  had,  however,  only  just 
come  into  the  posses.sion  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  the  plant  houses 
Avere  consequently  practically  empty.  All  credit,  therefore,  is 
dire  to  him  for  the  present  condition  of  their  contents.  He  is  by 
no  means  unknoAvn  as  an  exhibitor,  and  in  the  potting  hou.se  may 
be  seen  some  fifty  or  sixty  prize  cards  taken  at  the  Otley,  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Sheffield  Chiysanthemum  ShoAVs,  and  the  Sheffield  and 
Pitsmoor  Horticultural  ShoAvs  for  fruit,  plants  and  floAvers.  He 
prides  himself,  and  pardonably  so,  on  Grape  groAving ;  and  his 
Grapes  and  Peaches  at  this  stage  are  certainly  a  treat.  He 
has  receiAmd  CAmry  encouragement  from  his  employer,  F.  Green- 
AA’ood,  Esq.,  Avho,  though  apparently  appreciating  Amriety,  yet 
likes  quality.  The  genial  master  of  Abbeyfield  is  fond  of  home- 
life,  and  takes  a  pride  in  his  beautiful  gronnds.^ — W.  L. 


Notes  on  “  Snaithing  Brook,”  the  seat  of  H.  H.  AndreAvs, 
Esq.,  will  be  published  in  another  issue. 


A  Daffodil  Treat. 


Since  my  visit  to  Holly  Court,  described  in  the  issue  of 
April  9,  Avo  have  been  privileged  to  inspect  the  recent  magnificent 
.slioAV  of  Daffodils  there.  BelieAing  in  giving  pleasure  to  others, 
E.  A.  Kelley,  Esq.,  the  popular  OAvner  of  Holly  Court,  Amry 
generously  threrv  open  his  beautiful  grounds  to  the  pirblic  during 
the  Easter  holidays,  and  many  thou, sands  of  people  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  To  say  that  the  privilege 
Avas  appreciatotl  Avould  do  but  scant  justice  ;  the  people  Avere 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  grounds  and  the  owner,  and 
notAvithstanding  the  croAvds  Avho  visited  the  place,  no  damage 
AA’as  done.  Since  then,  the  members  of  the  Sheffield  lioral  and 
Horticultural  Society  (!of  Avhich  Mr.  Kelley  i.s  a  vice  president) 
have  been  irrmleged  to  pay  a  special  visit.  In  the  Avoods  are 
masses  of  Daffodils.  Here  Ave  see  a  bold  mass  of  Horsfieldi,  there 
one  of  Emperor,  then  another  of  Empress,  here  Glory  of  Leyden, 
there  Leeds!  amabilis — and  they  are  not  planted  in  small  patches, 
but  a  thousand  together  ;  hence  Ave  see  a  good  effect  iinmediately 
on  entering  the  Avoods.  Then  Ave  find  Princeps,  maxiiuus,  Barri 
conspiciAUS,  Stella  superba.  Bicolor  grande,  pceticus.  Sir 


Watkin,  and  obAmllaris.  The  trees  are  bursting  into  leaf;  there 
is  a  carpet  of  Bluebells  springing  up,  and  amid.st  it  all  the  bright 
golden  tints  of  the  Daffodils.  The  effect  may  be  imagined  Avhen 
Ave  say  there  are  30,000  floAA'ering  bulbs,  and  possibly  next  season 
this  quantity  Avill  be  doubled,  as  it  is  intended  to  A’ery  consider¬ 
ably  increase  the  plantings.  There  is  a  Avinding  path  Avhich 
enables  not  only  a  good  vieAv,  but  a  close  inspection.  There  is  no 
formality  or  rigidness,  no  set  shapes  of  beds.  Here  there  is  a 
belt  of  1,000  Horsfieldi,  there  a  batch  of  1,500  Emperor,  and  not¬ 
Avithstanding  the  bitterly  cold  Avinds  of  the  past  AA'eek  or  tAvo, 
they  looked  Avell,  The  generous  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Kelley 
afforded  infinite  pleasure  to  the  visitors.  His  genial  presence, 
too,  afforded  further  satisfaction,  and  the  courteous  gardener, 
Mr.  KettleAA'ell,  Avas  assiduous  in  his  de.sire  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  numbers  avIio  paid  a  vi.sit  to  this  “  fea,st  of  floAvers.” — W.  L. 


Cineraria  steliata  at  Pitcullen,  Perth. 


A  day  or  tAvo  ago  Ave  Avere  delighted  to  observe,  AA'hen  pa.ssing 
through  the  Avell-kept  gardens  at  Pitcullen,  the  very  fine  lot  of 
Star  Cinerarias  in  full  bloom  in  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  were 
groAvn  in  different  sizes  of  pots,  A'arying  from  Tin  to  Sin  in  dia¬ 
meter,  the  larger  ones  making  handsome  specimens  Avith  large 
spreading  heads  of  starry  blo«.soms,  Avhile  the  smaller  pots  coq- 
tained  neat  little  plants  exceedingly  Avell  floAvered.  These  lattqr 
are  eminently  suitable  for  house  decoration,  the  small  pots  being 
of  great  advantage,  as  they  are  easily  hid  from  sight,  and  the  deli¬ 
cately-tinted  floAvers  look  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  also  noticeq, 
amongst  other  interesting  things,  a  feAV  plants  of  Japanese 
Maples,  and  Avero  delighted  AA'ith  the  beautifully-tinted,  finely' 
laciniated  foliage.  These  Maples  ought  to  be  more  largely  groAvn, 
as  their  graceful  form  and  lovely  tints  make  them  objects  of  great 
beauty.  As  usual.  Grapes  at  Pitcullen  are  looking  Avell,  and 
there  is  promise  of  an  abundant  ,  crop  in  the  eight  vineries,  re¬ 
garding  Avhich  Ave  may  send  a  foAV  notes  later  on. — Albyx. 


Nature  Notes. 


The  Missel  Thrush. 

This  ever  interesting  harbinger  of  spring  is  the  largest  and 
mo.st  combative  of  our  residential  birds.  During  the  fruit  season 
it  is  one  of  the  gardeners’  greatest  depredators,  and  Cherries  in 
particular  it  posse.sses  a  “  strong  weakness  ”  for ;  but  one  can  Avell 
afford  not  to  begrudge  them  a  modicum  of  fruit,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  their  Avelcome  presence  in  springtide  Avith  their  hand¬ 
some  shape,  beautifully  spotted  breasts,  and  song  so  reminiscent, 
too,  of  one’s  boyhood.  It  is  naturally  shy,  but  in  the  nesting 
season — and  more  especially  Avhere  as  a  habitue  near  dAvelling- 
houses — it  becomes  almost  fearless.  In  the  season  of  nidifica- 
tion,  lioAA'ever,  the  Avildest  birds  are  comparatively  tame.  During 
breeding  the  missel  thru.sh  is  fierce  and  pugnacious  toAvards  other 
birds  that  A’isit  its.haunts.  ToAvards  autumn  this  thrush  becomes 
gregarious,  assembling  sometimes  in  large  flocks.  It  is  also 
knoAAii  by  the  name  of  mistletoe  thmsh,  gor  thrush  (the  latter 
especially  in  South  WarAvickshire),  and  storm  cock;  the  latter 
appellation  because  it  sings  early  in  spring,  principally  during 
stormy  Aveather.  Curiously,  it.s  minor  notes  are  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  fifty  yards  di.stant,  unle.ss  the  Avind  and  .surround¬ 
ings  are  quiet.  Of  this  I  recently  enjoyed  a  someAvhat  rare 
exiierience  in  my  OAvn  garden,  Avhere  a  cock  bird  has  for  the  last 
fcAv  days  visited  a  Amry  tall  Pear  tree  for  his  matutinal  song 
chiefly.  AlloAving  me  to  approach  about  thirty  yards  di.stant, 
every  note'  became  distinctly  clear,  it.s  rich,  loud,  and  ringing 
higher  notes  affording  a  strong  contrast  to  the  soft,  mellifluent 
and  loAver  noted  interlardings.  Anon,  it  took  possession  of 
another  tall  Pear  tree  about  one  hundred  yards  off,  but  Avhich  has 
for  seA'eral  seasons  past  been  the  rostrum  of  a  blackbird,  and  this 
season  by  a  .song  thru.sh,  or  throstle. 

I  have  been  induced  to  mention  the  circumstance  in  que.stion 
of  this  bird’s  song,  as  I  haAm  never  heard  of,  or  seen  in  print,  a 
similar  notice.  Finally,  I  .should  remark  that  the  minor  notes  of 
the  bird  Avere  softer  and  more  mellifluous  than  those  of  the  song 
thrush. 

Since  penning  the  foregoing  last  night, I  AA'as  much  interested 
to  observe  early  this  morning  both  the  storm  cock  and  song 
thrush  simultaneously  perched  upon  my  neighbour’s  tall  Pear 
tree,  at  about  tAvo  yards  frouA  each  other,  on  the  tips  of  the  top¬ 
most  branches,  piping  forcibly  together. — W.  G. 
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Gardeners’  Commissions. 


“C.,’’  in  his  letter  on  this  subject  (page  378),  says:  “If  any¬ 
one  is  entitled  to  discoimt,  it  assnro'dly  is  the  man  who'  pays  the 
bill.”  Exactly  so;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  employers 
are  entitled  to  their  five  per  cent.,  let  them  deduct  the  same 
at  settlement,  and  that  settles  the  matter  sO'  far  as  master,  man, 
and  seedsman  are  concerned.  In  vie-w  of  approaching  legislation 
on  the  matter,  a  little  discussion  should  not  only  do  no'  harm, 
but  some  amount  of  good  may  result ;  for  if  the  Bill  passes,  into 
law,  what  has  been  customai'y  will  then  bo  criminal ;  that  is, 
if  a  clear  understanding  does  not  exist  between  master  and 
man.  And  my  object  in  adding  to  this  discussion,  from  a 
gardener’s  point  of  view,  is  to  strongly  advise  all  brethren  of 
the  craft  who  feel  themselves  affected  by  it  to  clear  the  way 
by  having  a  prompt  understanding  with  their  employers,  and 
let  that  settle  it,  yea  or  nay.  And  let  that,  too,  include  the 
Christmas  box,  for  I  fail  to  see  the  nice  distinction  drawn  by 
“  0.”  between  that  and  the  discount,  for  the  latter  can  be 
easily  nierged  into  the  “  annual  present  at  Christmas  time, 
which,  if  given  freely  by  the  tradesman,  may  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  any  dishonourable  reflections.”  Certainly,  if  allowed ;  if 
not,  then  the  difference  is  but  that  ’twixt  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.  However,  as  “  C.”  implies,  that  is  more  a  matter 
of  the  cook  or  butler’s  concern  than  of  the  gardener.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  “secret  commissions” 
concerns  gardeners  but  very  little;  but  that  little  may  be 
sufficiently  momentous  to  them  to  put  the  matter  on  a  proper 
footing  when  our  Government  have  made  their  broom  for 
cleansing  the  Augean  stablest,  where,  indeed,  the  question 
appears  to  have  originated.  Gardeners  generally  are  aware 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  practise  it,  and  if  this  dis¬ 
cussion  does  no  further  good,  it  has  at  least  shown  that  many  in 
particular  have  practised  honesty  from  principle,  which  is  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  policy;  at  least,  so  it  appears  to — Quiz. 


Saperphospliates. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  Taylor  (page  379)  I  have  little  doubt  that 
his  soil  is  very  deficient  in  available  lime,  and,  therefore,  bone- 
meals,  or  dissolved  bones,  are  of  greater  benefit  than  mineral 
superphosphates.  I  would  advise  not  to  use  M.P.L.  without  the 
addition  of  some  quicklime.  To  understand  the  matter  aright, 
we  must  consider  some  of  the  changes  experienced  by  soluble 
phosphate  of  lime  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil.  This 
compound,  as  it  exists  in  the  manure,  is  tcx)  acid  in  character  to 
at  once  enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants  ;  hence,  when  put  into 
the  soil  it  must  undergo  some  preparatory  change  whereby  its 
acidity  is  neutralised  before  it  is  taken  up  by  plants.  What, 
then,  is  the  nature  of  this  change  ?  All  fertile  soils  fix  and  retain 
phosphates  from  solution  in  water,  but  this  property  varies  in 
degree  in  different  classes  of  soil.  Numerous  investigations  have 
distinctly  proved  that  the  complete  absorption  of  phosphates 
generally  takes  a  much  longer  time  than  is  the  case  with  potash 
or  ammonia ;  a  soil  which  would  take  up  either  of  the  latter  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours  has  been  found  to  require  over  twenty-six 
days  to  completely  absorb  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  from  solu¬ 
tion.  This  fact  leads  chemists  to  believe-that  the  absorption  of 
phosphates  is  owing  to  a  different  cause  from  that  to  which  the 
rapid  fixation  of  the  other  substances  is  due. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  behaviour  of  .superphosphate 
of  lime  towards  different  soils  it  was  found  that  the  absorption  of 
the  phosphate  was  more  rapid  and  complete  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lime  present  in  the  soil ;  calcareous  soils  took  a  much 
shorter  time  to  complete  the  proce.ss  than  clays  or  sands.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  observation  is  that  lime  is 
intimately  connected  ivith  the  fixation  of  the  soluble  pho.sphate. 
Hence  the  demand  for  basic  superphosphate  which  has  recently 
been  put  upon  the  market.  How,  then,  does  the  lime  act?  It 
acts  bv  combining  chemically  with  the  acid  phosphate  to  form  a 
much  less  soluble  and  more  neutral  combination  known  as  dibasic 
phosphate  of  lime,  a  compound  in  which  the  proportion  between 
base  and  acid  is  as  two  to  one.  Thus,  we  learn  that  the  fixation 
of  soluble  phosphate  present  in  mineral  superphosphate  is  com¬ 
plete  only  when  it  has  by  union  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
lime  been  converted  into  dibasic  phosphate,  and  that  the  gradual 
absorption  of  soluble  phosphate  by  soils  generally,  is  due  to  their 
containing  too  .small  a  proportion  of  lime  to  effect  the  quick  con¬ 
version  into  dibasic  phosphate. 

From  some  experiments  with  Cambridge  coprolites  it  was 
found  that  on  .soils  deficient  in  lime,  the  ground  undissolved 


phosphate  brouglit  a  much  larger  crop  of  Turnips  than  did  the 
acid-dissolved  phosphate.  In  the  following  .■^ca.son  Oats  were 
sown,  when  the  raw  phosphate  was  superior  to  tin  dissolved. 
In  1880  Mr.  Thursfield,  of  Harrow,  recorded  c  'rtain  oxpt'riments 
extending  over  a  number  cf  years,  in  which  he  found  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  mannrial  value  of  mineral  superphosphate  by 
adding  1  ton  of  <iuarter-inch  hones  to  2  toms  of  superphosphate. — 
J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 

Hedge  Proning. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  months  the  farmers  in  this  and, 
probably,  in  other  counties  have  been  worried  a  good  deal  by 
receiving  from  district  surveyors  notices  to  make  or  cut  down 
the  hedges  adjoining  the  roads.  Why  this  zeal  no  one  knows, 
because  I  venture  to  say  in  nine  cases  out  of  tcir  the  hedges  do 
not  require  making  or  cutting  down.  Where  is  the  autliority 
requiring  hedges  to  be  cut  unless  overhanging  and  doing  injury 
to  the  roads? 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  the  councils  and  their  surveyor.s 
know  not  the  laiv.  Why  this  feverish  anxiety  to  keep  all  shade 
from  the  roads?  In  the  summer  a  lovely  shade  does  them  good, 
and  is  a  pleasant  shelter  to  those  using  them.  In  the  road  from 
South  to  North  Moulton  the  hedge  has  been  cut  down  for  a  long 
distance  on  a  level  with  the  road,  to  the  great  danger  of  man 
and  beast,  and  to  the  annoyance  of  most  people.  If  the  district 
councils  and  their  surveyors  would  only  give  their  attention  to 
the  roads  and  remove  the  heaps  of  mud  thereon,  and  clean  out 
the  Avater-tables,  the  ratepayers  would  be  better  served  and  get 
something  for  their  money.  May  I  suggest  that  the  so-called 
right  of  the  district  councils  to  act  as  they  do  should  be  disputed? 
How  much  longer  will  the  farmers  stand  this  sort  of  thing? 
Thej^  should  combine  for  their  own  protection  in  this  and  other 
matters. — North  Devon. 


Back  to  the  Land. 

The  above  is  becoming  an  oft-repeated  cry.  One  meets  with  it 
in  the  newspapers  and  various  publications,  and  hears  it  from  the 
lips  of  nearly  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  On  page  374,  in 
his  able  article,  “  H.  D.”  alludes  to  the  pos.sibilities  of  men  being 
allowed  to  take  up  small  plots  of  land  as  a  solution  of  this  really 
national  question.  Pigs,  poultry,  and  fruit  are  recommended  as 
a  cbmbination,  and  though  the  idea  is  by  no  means  new,  there  are 
cloubtless  numbers  of  men  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  if  given  facilities  for  so  doing  ;  and  in  .some  such  direction 
as  this  lies  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  able- 
bodied  men  to  work  on  farms  at  the  low  rates  prevailing  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  it  is  the  best,  the  strong,  healthy  men  who  are  wanted 
on  the  land,  to  maintain  and  hand  on  to  their  successors  the  be.st 
traditions  of  British  manhood.  Then  give  this  class  of  men  the 
opportunity  many  of  them  seek.  But  how  ? 

In  the  face  of  modern  commercial  progress  our  land  laws  are 
an  anachronism,  and  to  our  vaunted  civilisation  a  disgrace.  A 
striving  earnest  ivorker  may  for  a  tenn  of  years  obtain  a  small 
holding.  Possibly  on  his  entry  he  finds  it  in  bad  condition,  poor, 
weed-ridden,  incapable  ahno.st  of  giving  a  return.  Bj^  dint  of 
much  toil  he  remedies  the.se  faults,  and  it  may  be  toivards  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  lease  he  commences  to  get  something  out  of 
the  land  to  repay.  What  is  his  ultimate  reward?  In  nirie  cases 
out  of  ten  an  increase  of  rent,  or  he  mu.st  give  up  his  holding  and 
seek  a  fresh  field  for  his  energy.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  citing 
nothing  new  ;  few  of  us  can  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs 
existing.  There  are  some  who  tell  us  that  landlords  are  only  too 
glad  to  get  a  good  tenant,  and  by  no  means  would  they  drive 
one  such  away.  Tliis  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  the  latter 
has  few  safeguards,  and  is  frequently  too  much  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  former. 

“  H.  D.”  speaks  of  the  extension  of  the  area  under  fruit  cul¬ 
ture.  Eniess  we  can  find  means  of  profitably  drying  fruit  during 
gluts,  and  also  bringing  coimumer  and  producer  closer  together  by 
quicker  and  cheaper  transit,  and  the  elimination  of  intervening 
charges,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  useic.ss  to  greatly  extend 
fruit” culture  in  this  country.  If  the.se  difficulties  can  be  dealt 
with,  as  no  doubt  they  will  in  time  to  come,  I  would  .say  plant  as 
many  trees  as  you  like.  Deep  thinkers  on  this  subject  are  nearly 
all  a^greed  that  some  fonn  of  peasant  proprietorship  is  the  only 
way  To  effect  a  general  return  of  woi’kers  to  the  land  “that  cries 
for  the  tiller.”  For  thi.s,  men  need  capital,  if  only  of  small 
amount;  they  need  easier,  simpler,  facilities  for  obtaining  land, 
either  leasehold  or  freehold,  and  they  need  to  be  given  a  feeling  of 
security  in  investing  their  money  and  labour.  Truly  the  theme 
“  Back’to  the  Land.”  bristles  with  difficulties,  as  your  correspon¬ 
dent  rightly  remarks;  but  with  all  the  apparently  impossiblo 
obstacles  in  the  way,  some  of  us  may  yet  live  to  .see  the  steady  but 
.sure  return  of  the  workens  who  wdl  assist  IMother  l^arth  to  yield 
her  increase  in  the  coming  years  as  their  forbears  did  in  the  past. 
— Provincial. 
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Unproductive  Fruit  Trees. 

(Continued  from  page  doG.) 

Soiiieliuies  the  excessive  vigour  of  growth  is  caused  by 
the  tree  being  cut  hard  back  every  winter  in  the  attempt  to 
keep  the  tree  to  a  certain  size.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
for  if  the  tree  be  kept  to  a  certain  size, — a  size 
not  natural  to  the  variety  treated— it  can  only  be 
clone  by  annual  or  biennial  root-pruning,  or  even  lifting 
every  alternate  year  to  keep  the  tree  restricted  in  growth. 
The  best  remedy  for  trees  that  have  been  cut  back  in  this 
way  is  to  let  them  have  their  own  way  in  the  matter  of 
growth  for  a  season.  The  young  growth  of  the  summer, 
instead  of  being  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds  as  it  has 
■been  for  years,  should  be  only  just  tipped,  any  shoot  for 
which  there  is  not  room  being  cut  out  altogether.  The 
result  will  be  that  fruit  buds  will  be  formed  the  following 
season  along  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  shoots  thus  left 
practically  their  whole  length.  With  trees  on  walls  there  is 
not  often  room  for  carrying  out  this  method,  and  where 
trees  have  been  allowed  to  become  so  vigorous,  and  there  is 
little  room  for  extension,  root-pruning  as  described  for  the 
bushes  is  the  only  course  to  pursue,  the  trench  being  semi¬ 
circular,  with  a  radius  of  2ft  to  3ft  from  the  stem.  When 
trees  have  been  got  into  a  fruitful  condition  judicious 
summer  pinching  will  check  any  undue  exuberance  ;  but 
to  get  trees  into  this  condition  when  they,  have  been 
allowed  to  get  into  a  very  weak  state  summer  pinching  is 
often  ineft'ectual,  and  in  any  case  would  need  a  longer  time 
to  accomplish  the  same  object. 

It  is  common  enough  for  trees  to  be  unfruitful  through 
lack  of  vigour.  This  may  arise  from  the  trees  being  planted 
too  deeply,  so  that  the  roots  get  no  air,  or  are  growing  in  a 
wet  or  otherwise  unsuitable  medium.  The  only  thing  to  do 
in  such  a  case  is  to  take  the  tree  up  and  replant  it  at  the 
proper  level,  that  is,  with  the  upper  roots  not  more  than 
4in  or  5in  from  the  surface.  The  way  to  find  out  if  the  tree 
is  plantedv  too  deeply  is  to  remove  the  earth  around  the 
stem,  and  if  no  root  fibres  are  encountered  for  the  better 
part  of  1ft  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  is  too  deep.  If 
the  replanting  is  done  carefully,  the  roots  sjaread  out  near 
the  surface,  a  mulching  of  strong  manure  put  over  the  sod 
as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  this  kept  moist  the  summer 
following,  the  whole  character  of  the  tree  will  be  changed 
in  one  season — healthy,  dark-green  foliage  with  plentiful 
formation  of  fruit  buds.  If  the  trees  are  too  large  to  treat 
in  this  way  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  destroy  them,  as 
they  will  never  pay  for  the  ground  they  occupy,  though  I 
have  heard  of  quite  large  trees  ,  being  treated  in  the  way 
recommended  above.  The  method  adopted  was  the  making 
of  a  wide  trench  all  round  the  tree  of  a  sufficient  depth,  and 
undermining  the  tree  so  that  planks  could  be  i^ut  under¬ 
neath  the  whole  mass  of  soil  in  which  the  tree  was  growing, 
this  being  bodily  raised  and  earth  rammed  underneath, 
after  which  the  planks,  were  withdrawn  with  very  little  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  root-containing  earth.  There  is  probably 
no  more  common  error  into  which  inexperienced  gardeners 
fall  when  planting  trees  than  that  of  planting  too  deeply, 
as  they  do  not  allow  either  for  the  sinking  of  the  earth  and 
roots  together  as  the  soil  is  trodden  in  after  the  hole  is 
filled  up,  or  for  the  subsidence  caused  by  the  winter  rains 
when  the  soil  has  been  loosened  to  a  good  depth  previously 
to  planting,  as  it  always  should  be.  Trees  that  have  been 
such  a  ma.ss  of  canker  that  it  seemed  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  root  them  out  and  burn  them,  have  been  restored 
to  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  by  being  taken  up  as  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

The  lack  of  vigour  may  be,  and  often  is,  owing  to  the 
diseased  state  of  the  tree.  Such  trees  may  be  seen  com¬ 
monly  in  orchards  and  gardens  all  over  the  country — the 
bark  covered  with  moss  and  lichen,  and  if  a  piece  of  it  is 
pulled  away  nests  of  insect  pests  are  disclosed,  while  little 
heaps  of  sawdust  may  be  seen  lodging  on  the  rough  sur¬ 


faces  of  the  bark,  these  being  caused  by  various  maggots 
and  grubs  which  live  in  tunnels  in  the  heart-wood  of  the 
tree.  Such  trees  need,  and  will  usually  pay  for,  a  thorough 
cleaning.  Mats,  or  sacking  of  some  sort,  should  be  spread 
over  the  ground  round  the  stem  of  the  trees,  and  the  bark 
of  the  stem  and  larger  branches  should  be  scraped  with  a 
proper  bark  scraper,  or  with  anything  handy  that  will  serve 
the  purpose— a  piece  of  iron  hoop  is  as  good  as  anything — 
and  the  scrapings  collected  and  burned.  Then  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  caustic  solution,  which  will  clear 
off  all  the  mossy  and  lichenous  growths,  and  destroy  any 
vermin  it  touches,  as  well  as  most  of  their  eggs.  Where 
the  trees  are  in  grass,  or  vegetables  are  underneath,  they 
cannot  very  w'ell  be  sprayed  with  such  a  solution,  as  it  is 
fatal  to  herbage  of  any  sort  unless  done  with  great  care 
with  a  very  fine  spray.  In  such  cases  the  alternative  is  to 
apply  a  solution  of  brine  to  the  stems  and  larger  branches 
by  means  of  a  good-sized  paint  brush,  which  will  be  quite 
as  effective,  and  will  not  use  so  much  solution  as  the  spray¬ 
ing  method.  The  vermin  in  tire  tunnels  cannot  be  got  at 
by  sprajdng,  scrubbing,  or  scraping,  and  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  stop  up  the  holes  with  grafting  wax,  and  so  suffo¬ 
cate  them.  At  the  same  time  all  weak  and  exhausted  wood 
should  be  cut  out,  so  that  plenty  of  sun  and  air  may  get  to 
all  parts  of  the  tree.  One  year  will  show'  a  great  difference 
in  a  tree  after  being  subjected  to  this  treatment,  and  the 
second  year  there  should  be  a  cro^o  of  fruit  to  reward  the 
owner.— A  Petts. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Strawberries  in  Pots. 

Forcers  of  Straw'berries  find  red  spider  appear  about  this 
time  on  Strawberries  in  vinenes  and  Peach  houses,  and  the 
pests  soon  spread  to  the  Vines  and  Peach  trees;  therefore 
the  tiling  is  to  get  off  the  fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  and'  clear 
the  plants  out.  Another  difficulty  is  to  maintain  a  succession 
of  fruit  under  such  circumstances,,  this  needing  considerable 
tact  and  arrangement,  so  as  to  have  an  unbroken  succession. 
Chops  that  are  ripening  too  fast  inay  be  retarded  in  various 
ways  for  several  days  in  case  an  extra  supply  is  needed  for 
particular  occasions.  The  expedients  are  turning  the  plants  so 
that  the  fruits  will  be  from  the  sun,  shifting  to  a  north 
house,  or  removing  to  an  airy  fruit  room  or  shed  after  the 
fruits  are  nearly  fully  ripe.  Much  may'  be  done  by  judicious 
management.  Plants  can  be  accommodated  in  cold  or  low- 
heated  pits,  and  if  they  have  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  with 
the  plants  well  up  to  the  glass,  but  the  leaves  not  touching,  or 
room  left  for  a  circulation  of  air  to  play  between  the  glass  and 
the  leaves,  will  make  sturdy  development,  and  the  forwardest 
plants  from  these  structures  can  ahvays  be  picked  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  have  the  frait  ripe  and  ripening.  Supply 
liciuid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering  to  plants  swelling 
their  crops,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  it  too  strong, 
and  not  spill  it  on  the  fruit. — A. 


Double  Garden  Anemones. 


Anemone  coronaria  and  its  varieties,  or  the  Poppy  Anemone, 
as  this  is  popularly  called,  has  given  rise  to  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  rmry  varied  in  colouring  and  of  much  utility  for  spring 
bedding  in  warm  soils  and  sheltered  gardens'.  February  is  some¬ 
times  chosen  as  the  time  for  planting,  the  tubers  being  set  among 
sand,  if  the  soil  is  not  naturally  of  that  inclination.  Take  care 
that  the  tubers  are  placed  the  right  side  up,  by  observing  the  side 
with  the  old  small  fibres  on  it,  this  being  placed  undermo.st.  In 
wet  summers  it  is  difficult  to  have  the  tubers  sufficiently  at  rest 
for  lifting  and  storing.  To  induce  a  irerfect  state  of  rest  the  bed 
should  be  covered,  soon  after  the  blooms  have  all  withered,  wdth 
canvas  or  mats.  When  the  leaves  are  quite  yellow  take  up  the 
tubers. 


I  am  sending  you  some  of  my  St.  Bridgid  Anemones,  which  I 
originally  obtained  from  Irelancl,  and  have  been  cross  fertilising 
for  years.  They  must  be  seen  open  in  the  sunshine  to  appear 
at  their  best.  I  will  look  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  to  see  what  your  opinion  is. — Isabel  BulaIek,  Credenhirll 
Rectory,  Hereford. 

[The  flowers  arc  exceedingly  good,  and  quite  equal  to  the 
famous  Alderborough  strain  exhibited  at  some  of  the  leading 
J'lngli.sh  shows  by  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  of  Geashill, 
King’s  County,  Ireland.  You  will  be  pleased  to  see  our  present 
notice  cf  these  lovelj'  flowers,  which  might  with  advantage  be 
more  liberally  cultivated. — Ed.] 
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Neillia  opulifolia. 

This  is  a  showy,  yellow-leaved  shrub,  very  effective  in  the 
spring-time,  when  thC'  leaves  are  expanding.  Beds  or  groups  of  it 
have  a  good  effect  at  a  distance,  and  remind  one  of  the  Forsythias. 
The  delusion  is  complete  till  the  observer  reaches  to  within  only 
a  few  yards  of  the  bushes.  The  foliage  is  like  that  of  the  Cur¬ 
rants,  and  bronzy,  golden  yellow. 


Brunfelsia  eximia. 

Private  gardeners  seldom  practise  the  planting  of  stove  exotic 
plants  in  borders,  but  where  indoor  borders  exist  in  warm  houses 
I  would  suggest  that  they  try  the  culture  of  this  plant  on  the 
planted-out  method.  At  Kew  the  plants  of  Brunfelsia  are  all  in 
borders,  and  at  this  season  are  literally  bedecked  with  their 
beautiful  rich  lavender-coloured  flowers.  The  plants  are  2ift 
high,  bushy,  and  very  shapely,  every  shoot  having  numbers  of 
blossoms.  As  a  pot  plant  the  Brunfelsia  is  not  always  successful, 
but  when  it  does  flower  and  grow  well  few  stove  plants  are  more 
worthy  of  culture. — D. 

Coal  Tar  for  Dressing  Wounds. 

A  correspondent  of  the  “  Iowa  Homestead  ”  addressed  to  that 
paper  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  following  reply : 
— “  As  there  are  other  substances  which  will  cover  the  wood  and 
prevent  decay  equally  as  well,  however,  I  would  say,  use  lead  and 
oil  rather  than  coal  tar.  Coal  tar  is  a  very  complex  substance, 
made  up  of  many  chemical  elements.  Some  of  these  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  protection,  and  are  not  harmful  to  the  plant  tissue,  while 
others  are  decidedly  so.  Among  the  injurious  substances  found  in 
coal  tar  is  phenol,  a  substance  closely  related  to  carbolic  acid. 
Phenol  is  a  very  active  substance  of  strong  caustic  properties,  and 
will  coagulate  protoplasm  instantly.  It  is  probably  this  substance 
which  proves  injurious  to  the  tissue  when  crude  coal  tar  is  applied 
to  wounds.  As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue,  these  injurious  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  phenol,  can  be  driven  off  as  a  vapour  by  boiling 
the  tar  some  minutes  before  using.  After  being  thus  treated  coal 
tar  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  wounds.  The  question  asked 
by  our  correspondent  is  whether  the  mixing  of  plastic  slate  with 
the  coal  tar  would  accomplish  the  same  results.  There  is  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  slates,  and  we  do  not  know  just  what  is  referred 
to  by  the  term  “  plastic  slate,”  but  feel  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  this  addition  would  have  little  or  no  chemical  effect 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  boiling  method  has  been  tried  and 
proven,  and  we  should  recommend  it  in  preference.” 


The  Field  Horsetail. 

The  quaint-looking  wild  plant,  common  enough  in  England, 
known  as  Field  Horsetail  (Equisetum  arvense),  has  been  found  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  rvhere  also  it  is  a  native,  to  cause  the 
death  of  horses  when  eaten  by  them  in  hay.  During  the  last 
five  years  upwards  of  forty  cases  have  been  treated,  and  are  now 
reported  in  the  bulletin  of  the  State  experiment  station.  Two 
feeding  experiments  are  described,  in  which  five  horses  were  in¬ 
volved.  The  animals  were  old,  and  not  so  susceptible  as  young 
horses  to  the  poisonous  agent.  The  symptoms  appear  gradually, 
emaciation  being  first  observed,  followed  in  from  two  to  five 
weeks  by  the  loss  of  control  of  the  muscles,  causing  the  animal 
to  stagger  or  fall;  though  it  may  still  continue  to  eat.  During 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  temperature  is  abnormal,  whilst 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  become 
pal,e.  Horses  receiving  grain  in  their  food  resist  the  action  of 
the  poison  longer  than  those  which  get  no  grain.  The  plant 
appears  to  cause  trouble  only  when  present  in  hay,  there  being 
no  evidence  of  poisoning  due  to  the  eating  of  the  green  plant. 
No  case  of  injury  to  cattle  is  known ;  it  appears,  indeed,  that 
dairy  cows  may  eat  this  Horsetail  with  impunity.  The  non¬ 
flowering  plants  called  Horsetails  are  merely  the  relics  of  a  type 
cf  vegetation  which  in  a  long  past  geological  period  flourished 
exceedingly  upon  the  globe.  Ten  or  a  dozen  species  of  Horse¬ 
tails  are  known  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  paidicular  species 
in  question  may  be  found  in  fields  and  moist  places,  but  so  far 
no  evil  reputation  attaches  to  it  in  this  country. 


The  Tree  Tomato. 

The  tree  Tomato  or  “  poor  man’s  fruit,”  is  the  latest  of  the 
vegetable  productions  to  find  a  home  in  Southern  California,  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  plant  predict  a  wide  popularity  for  it 
there  once  it  gets  firmly  established,  and  its  great  worth  becomes 
known. 

Japanese  Cabbages. 

According  to  Professor  Maumene,  the  only  Japanese  Cabbages 
meriting  the  attention  of  European  growers  are  the  China  Cab¬ 
bage  (Brassica  sinensi.s),  the  Mitsuna,  and  the  Takana.  The  first 
is  already  cultivated  in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Pe-tsai.  There 
is  more  than  one  variety  cf  this  rather  open  Cabbage.  The 
Mitsuna  is  sown  in  marshy  land  in  autumn,  and  cut  in  springtime. 
The  Takana,  or  tall  Cabbage,  has  long  narrow  leaves,  tvhich  are 
salted  and  eaten  like  the  German  sauerkraut.  Another  Japanese 
vegetable  is  Chine.se  Mu.stard,  resembling  the  white  Mustard  of 
Russia.  The  Soja,  another  plant,  yields  a  seed  from  which  a 
nourishing  gelatine  and  a  sort  of  marmalade  are  made. 

Arabls  alpina. 

This  beautiful  spring-flowering  hardy  perennial  trailing  plant 
is  so  useful  in  spring  bedding  arrangements  or  on  rockeries  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  a  good  .stock  of  young  clumps 
which  may  be  readily  lifted  and  planted  in  autumn.  The  flower¬ 
ing  season  is  now  over,  hence,  when  the  flower  stems  are  cut  away, 
portions  of  the  old  plants  may  be  detached,  the  stems  shortened, 
and  then  be  laid  again.st  the  sides  of  a  trench  formed  in  good  soil 
cf  a  light,  rich  character.  The  trench  should  be  cut  straight  and 
of  any  convenient  length,  about  4in  deep,  and  the  portions  of 
healthy  green  tops  with  slender  stems  may  be  placed  about  Oin 
apart.  Secure  them  at  the  ba.se  with  a  little  soil,  and  then  make 
firm,  filling  in  the  remainder  to  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  next 
trench  may  be  Sin  di.stance.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  water 
them  well  in,  and  maintain  moisture  about  them  until  growth 
begins,  when  nothing  further  will  be  needed  except  keeping  them 
clean  and  free  from  weeds.  Plants  grow  freel3'  from  seed,  which 
may  be  sown  now.  On  rockeries,  banks,  and  rough,  wild  place.s 
clumps  of  Arabis  may  be  allowed  to  extend  indefinitely,  when 
they  form  attractive  masses  of  growth  which  flower  abundantly. 
— E.  D.  S. 

Iris  orchloides. 

One  can  never  under.stand  whj'  the  pretty  and  distinct  looking 
Iris  orchioides  is  so  little  cultivated  even  in  good  gardens  in  this 
country',  and  why  it  only  finds  a  home  in  those  of  a  few  enthu¬ 
siasts  enamoured  of  the  lovely  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  slightlj'  higher  in  price  than  many  flowers  of  its 
race,  but  a  flower  not  often  seen  and  of  so  much  merit  is  more 
desirable  to  secure  than  one  which  can  be  seen  in  one’s  neighbour’s 
garden  any  day,  and  of  much  less  beauty.  It  has  sufficient 
beauty  to  recommend  it,  for  its  habit,  like  that  of  most  Irises  cf 
the  Juno  section,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  rather  attractive.  Then 
the  broad  leaves  themselves  are  very  ornamental,  looking  as  if 
they  had  almost  been  frosted.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow, 
are  not  verj'  large,  but  are  bright  and  pleasing.  I  have  observed 
that  this  so-called  type  form  with  yellow  flowers  is  a  little 
variable  in  depth  of  colour,  and  I  have  had  blooms  submitted  to 
me  to  name  which  were  quite  distinct  in  shade  from  those  given 
by  the  stock  in  mj^  own  garden,  and  which  has  been  here  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  if  not  more.  There  is  a  blotch  of 
purple  on  each  side  of  the  crest.  Two  scarcer  varieties  are  in 
my  garden  also.  That  called  oculata  has  the  falls  rather  more 
spotted,  but  the  variety  called  I.  orchioides  cserulea  is  even  more 
distinct,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  forms  of 
this  Iris.  It  has  lilac  flowers,  relieved  bj’  a  blotch  of  bright 
yellow  on  the  blade  of  the  fall.  This  is  more  expensive  than  the 
type.  So  far  as  mj'  own  experience  goes,  I  believe  I.  orchioide.s 
to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Juno  class,  with  the  exception, 
it  may  be,  of  I.  sindjarensis,  which  I  have  not  had  so  long,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Orchis-like  Iris  makes  growth  very  earlj-,  and  I  have 
occasionally  seen  some  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves  slightly  touched 
bj’  severe  late  frosts.  I  never  protect  it,  however,  and  it  has  not 
suffered  anj’  serious  injurjx  I  have  never  seen  seeds  produced 
on  my  plants,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  procurable,  but  when  the 
Iris  is  large  enough  it  can  be  divided  immediatelj^  after  flowering 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer.  This  Iris  is  a  native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Turkestan,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Regel.  I  may  add  that  I  grow  it  in  a  border  of  rather  dry 
soil. — S.  Aunott. 
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The  Gardeners’  Dinner. 

The  proposed  gai'deners’  dinner  in  connection  with  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  exhibition  and  conference,  to  be  held  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  is  rapidly  being  organised.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
A7M.H.,  is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee,  and  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
of  Kingston,  and  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  of  Aldenham,  are  hon.  secre¬ 
taries.  The  services  of  Leopold  de  Kothschild,  Esq.,  have  been 
.secured  as  chairman  at  the  dinner. 

Kew  Guild  Dinner. 

We  are  requested  to  remind  our  readers  who  are  oldJKewites 
that  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restau¬ 
rant  on  the  25th  instant,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  that  the  secretarj", 
Mr.  Winn,  would  be  glad  to  hear  before  the  18th  from  all  who 
intend  to  be  present.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Dr.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,  and  he  will  be  supported  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer, 
director;  Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  &G. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

The  syllabus  of  lectures  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Bottomley,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  (King’s  College,  Univer.sity  of  London),  on  “  Plant  Ada^ita- 
tions,”  in  the  Museum,  on  Fridays,  at  4  p.m.,  is  as  follows: — 
Lecture  1,  May  22. — Root  structure  and  functions  ;  special  adapta¬ 
tions  of  land  roots,  water  roots,  aerial  roots,  and  parasitic  roots. 
Lecture  2,  May  29. — Stem  structure  and  functions;  underground 
.stems,  floating  stems,  climbing  stems,  &c.  Lecture  3,  June  5. — 
Leaf  structure  and  functions;  light  relation  of  leave.?;  arrange¬ 
ment  of  leaves;  leaf  protection;  leaf  modification.  Lecture  4, 
June  12. — Plant  nutrition;  chlorophyll  and  its  meaning;  plants 
without  chlorophyll ;  special  adairtations  of  carnivorous  plants. 
Lecture  5,  June  19. — Flower  structure;  adaptations  for  insect 
visitors;  protection  against  unwelcome  guests;  dispersal  of  fruits 
and  seeds.  Lecture  6,  June  26. — Water  plants  or  hydrophyte 
societies ;  special  adaptations  for  land  and  swamp  life.  Lecture 
7,  July  3. — Desert  plants  or  xerophyte  societies ;  special  charac¬ 
ters  and  adaptations.  Lecture  8,  July  10. — Meadow  and  wood 
plants  or  mesophyte  societies ;  general  characters  of  vegetation  of 
temperate  regions.  The  ordinary  Fellows’  orders  admit  to  these 
lectures.  A  ticket,  giving  admission  to  the  whole  course,  is 
issued  to  Fellows  on  application  to  the  secretary,  at  the  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park. 

Herefordshire  Fruit  Growers  and  Insect  Pests. 

Herefordshire  fruit  growers  who  met  at  the  Mitre  Hotel, 
Hereford,  on  April  29  discussed  at  length  the  Bill  which  has 
just  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James 
Rankin,  M.P.,  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  fruit  trees.  The 
nurserymen  present  lodged  a  strong  protest  against  the  Bill 
while  it  simply  applied  to  them  only.  They  argued  that  the 
various  diseases  spread  from  old  orchards,  and  if  the  Bill  did  not 
include  these  it  should,  at  any  rate,  bring  within  its  scope  all 
those  persons  who  grew  trees  for  the  sake  of  profit  and  did  not 
come  within  the  category  of  nurserymen.  It  was  resolved 
“  That  this  as,sociation  approves  generally  cf  Sir  James  Rankin’s 
Bill  for  the  eradication  of  disease  and  all  injurious  insects 
amongst  fruit  trees  in  nursery  gardens,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  passed  into  law  without  delay ;  that  Clause  15 
should  be  struck  out,  and  that  the  Bill  should  be  made  more 
universal  in  its  scope.”  The  clause  (15)  objected  to  is  to  the 
following  effect:  “This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  occupiers  or 
owners  of  land  engaged  in  fruit-growing  who  are  not  nursery¬ 
men,  but  who  may  desire  to  .sell  or  exchange  surplus  trees  or 
plants  of  their  own  growing.”  Mr.  J.  Riley,  of  Putley  Court, 
the  president,  proposed  that  the  Hereford.'-hire  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  desired  to  put  on  record  its  great  regret  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  devoted 
himself  with  untiring  energy  and  zeal  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  to  whom  farmers  had  begun  to  look  as  a  friend  anxious 
to  help  and  benefit  them,  and  to  express  their  .sympathy  with 
his  sorrowing  widow  and  relatives.  This  was  carried. 


Weather  in  the  North. 

Since  the  departure  of  frost  on  the  25tli  ult.  there  has  been 
an  almost  uninterrupted  .sequence  of  dull  days,  with  an  occasional 
hour  ov  two  of  sunshine.  A  cold  ea.ster]y  wind  has  made  the  last 
week  unpleasant.  On  the  last  day  of  April  thunder  occurred 
over  most  of  the  country,  and  the  frequent  showers  then  and 
since  have  greatly  benefited  vegetaticn.— B.  D.,  S.  Perth.diire. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  for  the 
past  inonth  was  2.24in,  being  1..53in  above  the  average.  The 
hea\  iest  fall  was  0.83in  on  the  2Gth ;  rain  fell  on  ten  days.  The 
nmximum  temperature  was  Gldeg  on  the  29tli;  the  minimum 
27deg  on  the  14th  and  19th.  Mean  maximum,  53.10deg;  mean 
minimum,  36.07deg;  mean  temperature,  44.58deg,  which  is 
2.3Gdeg  below  the  average  of  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  tho 
coldest  April  since  1891,  when  the  mean  temperature  was 
42.(D6deg.  A  cold,  dry  month,  the  rain  registered  was  chiefly 
during  the  last  six  days.  Situated  on  a  southern  slope,  wo 
have  not  had  so  many  degrees  of  frost  as  .some  have  had  at 
lower  levels.  On  the  eight  days,  13th  to  20th,  there  was  each 
night  4deg  to  odeg  of  frost.  What  the  result  to  fruit  crops  will 
be  it  is  hard  to  say  yet. — R.  I. 

The  Weather  at  Hamilton, 

The  atmospheric  condition  of  the  week  which  is  past,  though 
decidedly  improved  on  the  foregoing,  were  not  of  a  very  con¬ 
genial  nature.  The  dull,  leaden,  .sunless  .sky,  the  cold  easterly 
wind,  and  the  u.sual  attending  gloom,  were  well  in  evidence. 
On  Thursday  night  rain  came  on,  and  did  it  finish  with  that, 
much  good  would  have  been  done,  for  the  earth  was  in  a  very 
needful  state  for  a  .shower.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  but  varied 
little  .since,  and  the  prospects  of  its  doing  .‘^o  socn  are  by  no 
means  particularly  promising.  To-day  (4th)  is  as  cold  and  cheer¬ 
less  as  well  could  be  at  such  an  advanced  time  of  the  year. 
The  rain,  though  cold,  has  wonderfully  rushed  on  many  things. 
Forest  trees  are  later  in  coming  into  leaf  than  last  year.  The 
swallow  made  its  finst  appearance  here  last  week,  and  many 
fledgelings  cf  our  commoner  songsters  are  already  flying  about 
and  doing  for  themselves.— D.  C. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  register  of  rainfall  here  for  April,  1903,  was  2.06in,  and 
for  April,  1902,  l.OOin.  Rain  fell  on  sixteen  days  during  tho 
month;  we  had  sleet  on  the  12th,  sleet  and  hail  on  the  13th; 
sleet  on  the  14th,  hail  on  the  15th,  sleet  and  snow  on  the  16th, 
and  sleet  on  the  23rd,  but  not  enough  to  register  on  the  latter 
date.  The  maximum  temperature  taken  from  thermometers 
(one  of  L.  Casella’s  thermometers  stands  3ft  Gin  above  the  gras.s) 
for  April,  1903,  was  :  GOdeg  on  the  25th,  28th,  and  29th ;  ancl 
the  minimum,  24deg  on  the  15th  and  18th.  The  minimum  for 
the  month  of  April,  1903,  registered  by  the  exposed  thermometer, 
was  21deg  on  the  15th  and  18th ;  the  maximum  for  April,  1902, 
was  67deg,  and  the  minimum  29deg  on  the  Ist,  6th,  8th,  and 
13th.  Fruit  blossom  of  all  kinds,  young  Gooseberries,  and  the 
young  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  scvei’ely 
damaged  by  cold  winds  and  frost. — G.  G. 

April  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.  seven  days.  The 
total  rainfall  was  l.GOin;  this  fell  on  fifteen  days,  and  is  0.20in 
below  the  average  for  the  month.  The  greatest  daily  fall  was 
0.55in,  on  the  30th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced)  highest 
reading  30.415in,  on  the  18th,  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading  29.273in, 
on  the  29th,  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers:  Highest  in  tho  shade, 
GOdeg,  on  the  28th  and  29th ;  lowest,  23deg,  on  the  23rd;  mean  of 
daily  maxima,  50. GOdeg ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  34.G0deg  ;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  42. GOdeg;  lowest  on  the  grass,  15deg, 
on  the  23rd  ;  highe.st  in  the  sun,  114deg,  on  the  30th;  mean  tem¬ 
perature  cf  the  earth  at  3ft,  44.33deg.  Total  snn.shine,  14Gh  25m, 
which  is  llh  11m  below  the  average ;  there  was  one  sunless  day. 
The  mean  temireratures  are  3deg  and  4deg  below  the  average  this 
month  owing  to  the  two  week.?’  of  frost,  which  la'-ted  unusually 
long,  and  damaged  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  very  much. — 
W.  H.  Divers. 
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The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  aud  the  Botauic 

Society’s  DeM. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart'.,  on  March  21,  1902,  it  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  by 
that  meeting,  remarkable  for  its  numbers  and  for  the  carnest- 
nass  of  the  eminent  speakers  on  that  occasion,  that  the  Society 
should  undertake  to  build  for  itself  an  exhibition  hall  and  offices, 
which  it  so  imperatively  requires.  Attendance  at  any  of  the 
present  fortnightly  meetings  has  become  a  form  of  physical 
torture,  and  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  fatigue 
attendant  on  the  unavoidable  press  of  so  large  a  concourse  keeps 
a  great  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  love  flowers,  and 
would  otherwise  visit  the  show,  from  subjecting  themselves  to  it. 

The  erection  of  a  more  spacious  hall,  then,  liaving  been  so 
decidedly  agreed  to,  it  is  exceedingly  unsportsmanlike  on  the 

Eart  of  any  individual  of  the  opposition,  or  Garden  party,  to 
inder,  by  word,  writ,  or  deed,  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  w'ork  which  the  Society  has  now  for  months  so  unequivo¬ 
cally  set  its  hand  to.  Yet  not  only  has  someone,  evidently 
far  more  deeply  interested  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  than 
the  Royal  Horticultural,  written  to  the  “Morning  Post”  of 
April  24  in  mi.srepresentative  terms  of  the  Society’s  affairs,  but 
has  sought  to  create  a  schism.  If  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  by  an  overwhelining  majority,  chose  a 
new  hall  and  offices  as  a  commemorative  emblem  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  its  existence,  it  is  .surely  to  be  regarded  as  heretical 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  minority  to  persist  in  active 
opposition,  and  the  action  seems  to  us  despicably  mean  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  misleading  letter  in  the  ijublic  Press,  more 
especially  as  the  organ  addressed  represents  the  best  of  the 
aristocracy  and  middle  class,  hundreds,  at  least,  of  Avhich  are 
Fellows  of  the  above  Society. 

The  letter,  “written  by  a  Fellow,”  states  that  “The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  just  now  in  the  throes  of  an  internal 
di&sension.  Among  the  6,000  Fellows  there  is  discontent,  which, 
if  it  does  not  exactly  seethe,  at  least  mutters  and  murmurs  in 
the  distance.  Indeed,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the 
Council  has  found  clear  and  open  voice  in  protests  from  two  or 
three  leading  Fellows.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  Hall  versus 
Garden.  The  Council  has  not  only  decided  on  building  a  floral 
hall,  but  has  obtained  the  necessary  designs  (which,  by  the_  way, 
are  sufficiently  ugly),  and  has  put  the  w’ork  in  hand.  This  de¬ 
cision  practically  pronounces  the  doom  of  the  Chiswick  gardens, 
and  hence  the  .schism  which  rends  this  re.spectable  and  worthy 
Society.” 

The  opening  statement  is  most  astounding,  but  were  it 
not  that  in  the  present  instance  it  is  exceeffingly  baneful,  wuuld 
deserve  to  be  utterly  ignored.  This  patriotic  “  Fellow  ”  proceeds 
to  summarily  review’  the  history  of  the  R.H.S.  to  the  present 
time.  “Whereas  in  1888”  (continues;  the  “Fellow’”)  “only 
1,108  Fellows  were  on  the  rolls,  now  the  number  exceeds 
6,000.  No  doubt ,  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  revival  of 
interest  in  horticulture  throughout  the  country,  and  to  the 
popularisation  of  the  sub.scription.  But  it  is  also  attributable, 
partly  to  prudent  management,  and  to  the  new  policy  of 
systematic  shows  inaugurated  by  the  Council.  The  Temple 
Show  has  been  for  years  a.  fashionable  ‘function’  of  the  season, 
and  last  year  a  new’  Rose  show’  at  Holland  House  Avas  added  to 
the  attractions  of  the  programme.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
society  w’liich  depends  on  the  public  for  its  financial  support  to 
de.spis6  such  attractions. 

“  The  question,  hoAVCA’er,  arises  as  to  hoAv  far  it  is  w’ise  to  push 
this  policy.  The  explanation  of  the  new’  departure  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  natural  enough.  It  has  been  found  to 
pay.  The  Society  in  the  past  has  done  admirable  service  to 
horticulture,  and  proposes  to  continue  to  do  so,  only  in  another 
way.  Here  is  what  the  Society  claimed  to  have  done  in  the  first 
fifty  years  or  more  of  its  existence.  ‘  It  has  examined  the 
qualities  and  reduced  to  order  the  names  of  fruit  trees  and 
succulent  plants  ;  it  has  directed  the  attention  of  scientific  as 
well  as  of  practical  men  to  the  improvements  of  the  arts  of 
cultivation ;  it  has  introduced  at  much  cost  great  numbers  of 
esotic  plants  to  decorate  our  gardens;  it  has  published  many 
volumes  .  .  .  ;  it  has  formed  an  extensive  garden  and  orchard 

in  w’hich  have  been  colleoted  from  time  to  time  numerous  plants, 
valuable  for  their  utility  or  beauty  ;  it  has  given  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  to  cultivation  by  its  public  exhibitions  of  garden  produce ; 
it  has  been  a  school  from  ivhich  have  sprung  some  of  the  mo.st 
distinguished  gardeners  of  the  century.’ 

“  This  is  no  vain  boast,  but  adequately  sums  up  the  w’ork  of 
the  Society.  Yet  some  of  these  achiei^ements  w’ill  be  no  longer 
possible  if  the  gardens  are  discarded.  The  fact  is  that  trade 
interests  have  captured  the  Council,  Avhich  is  therefore 
concerned  now’  w’ith  the  erection  of  a  huge  floral  hall  and  the 
distribution  of  medals  than  in  its  other  and^  original  objects. 
The  hall  is  to  be  erected  in  Vincent  Square.  4\  estminster,  which 
is  hardly  an  ideal  site,  and  is  to  oO'St  £40,000.  Appeals  have 


been  made  for  money,  and  .something  like  £23,000  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed  by  a  few’  people.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Council  will 
make  up  the  balance  by  appropriating  the  reserve  funds  of  the 
Society.  Then  the  Council  will  have  on  its  hands  an  exhibition 
hall  which  ivill,  no  doubt,  serve  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

“But  w’hat  of  the  gardens?  Apparently  the  majority  of  the 
Felloivs,  or  rather  the  majority  of  those  who  attended  the  last 
two  annual  meetings,  is  prepared  to  abandon  the  gardens.  It 
was  propo.sed  some  three  years  ago  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  Society  by  moving  the  gardens  to  a  site  in  Surrey.  The 
preparation  of  new’  gardens  would  take  time,  and  certainly  five 
years  .should  be  alloived  before  they  could  be  considered  in  full 
going  order.  This  proposal  was  rejected,  and  another  attempt 
Avas  made  to  establisli  the  gardens  in  Kent.  This,  too,  fell 
through,  and  the  trade  got  its  Avay — ^the  Society  resolved  on  the 
erection  of  a  hall  instead.  Yet  the  report  for  1902  assures 
FelloAA’s  that  ‘  the  provision  of  a  noAv  garden  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of.’  This  might  be  encouraging  if  Ave  did  not  also  read 
that  ‘  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the  Chiswick  lease  are  in 
progre.ss.’  At  the  annual  meeting  held  the  other  day  tliis  reck¬ 
less  abandonment  of  the  gardens  was  strongly  criticised  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Godman,  F.R.S.,  both  ex-membei's 
of  the  Council.  The  dissension  has  caused  also  the  resignation 
of  two  Avell-knoAvn  amateurs  from  the  Council.  Indeed,  the 
apple  of  discord  has  been  throAvn  on  the  table.  If  the  Society 
abandons  its  gardens  it  will  have  entered  on  a  ncAV  stage  of 
existence.  Whether  for  good  or  ill  it  Avill  not  be  the  same 
Society,  a  fact  Avhich  Avill  naturally  affect  its  membership. 
According  to  the  president.  Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence,  ‘  Ave  must  first 
resign  the  lease,  and  the  arrangement  is  that  we  shall  be  given 
a  year  after  that  to  proAude  ourselves  Avith  a  neAv  garden.’  The 
provision  of  a  year  only  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  it  really  looks 
a,s  if  the  Council  were  playing  Avith  the  FelloAvs,  and  had  re¬ 
solved  privatel3’  to  drop  the  garden. 

“  Sir  Trevor  Law’rence  also  stated  that  the  Council  con¬ 
sidered  they  had  the  right  to  abandon  the  gardens  Avithout  con¬ 
sulting  the  FelloAvs.  This  is  possibly  correct  according  to  the 
charter,  but  it  is  a  monstrous  offenC'e  against  the  laAVS  of  repre- 
.sentation  and  popular  control  as  knoAvn  in  this  country.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  the  Council  is  a  small  coterie,  consisting  of  practi¬ 
cally  co-opted  members,  and  Avhat  it  needs  is  fre.sh  blood  and 
younger  blood,  and  a  stronger  lacing  of  amateurs  Avho  W’ill  work 
for  the  good  of  the  Society. 

■  “  A  proposition  w’O'S  .set  on  foot  some  time  ago  for  the  amalga¬ 

mation  of  the  Society  Avith  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  The 
Royal  Botanic  Society  is  oonsiderablj’  in  debt,  but  it  has  the  ad- 
A’antage  of  a  central  situation  and  an  area  of  garden  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  More¬ 
over,  the  Botanic  Society  has  of  late  years  adopted  the  plan  of 
training  cadets  in  horticulture.  The  debt,  however,  has  pre¬ 
vented  any  serious  attempt  at  amalgamation  so  far.  Yet  surely 
a  Avay  out  of  the  difficulty  might  be  found.  The  Horticultural 
Society  is  raising  £40,000  to  build  its  hall.  With  this  sum  the 
debt  of  the  sister  Society  might  be  easilj’  extinguished,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  left  over  to  establish  an  adequate  floral  hall  in 
Regent’s  Park.  The  proposal  is  favoured  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Societjq  but  is  resisted  by  the  ruling  coterie  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  In  the  interests  of  both  Societies  some  amalgamation 
is  desirable,  for  then  the  Botanic  Society  Avould  be  lifted  out  of 
its  troubles,  and  the  Horticultural  Societj’  avouIcI  retain  a  garden 
and  gain  a  central  position.  But  the  interests  are  so  far  con¬ 
flicting,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  the  trade  Avill  triumph  ”  ! ! ! ! 

The  marks  of  exclamation  are  oui’s.  71  iil\  ihis  sum  the  deot 
of  the  sister  (the  lioyal  Botanic)  Society  yniyht  be  easily  extin- 
(juished.  .  .  That  any  person  could  have  the  effrontery  to 

Avrite  these  w’ords  after  misrepresenting  the  interests  of  pur 
distinguished  Society,  and  haA’ing  aspersed  its  Council,  is  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  conscientious  folks ;  but  happily  that  sentence 
is  at  the  same  time  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  most  un¬ 
seasonable  attack.  The  Council  will  not  let  the  Society  exist 
without  a  garden,  and  seeing  that  the  ChisAA’ick  Garden  is  con¬ 
demned  as  falling  too  much  Avithin  the  smoke-radius  of  Innclon, 
they  are  not  likely  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
in  return  for  a  ga'rden  five  miles  nearer  to  the  smoke-centre. 

- 1  mtm  « - 

The  Black  Currant  Mite  (Phytoptus  ribis). : 


'  This  mite  has  been  found  on  Black  Currant  plantations  m 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  presence  is  detected  by 
the  distortion  of  the  buds  (fig.  3).  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
neces.sary  to  grub  up  the  Black  C’urrant  birshes,  and  to  replace. 

them  with  other  kinds  of  fruit  bushes.  _  ,  i  i 

Upon  examination  Avith  a  microscope  it  is  seen  that  the  un- 
naturallv  sAVollen  buds  are  full  of  w’hiti.sh  mites  Avhich  are  feethng 
within  the  Avhorls  of  the  embryonic  leaves  and  b  ossoms.  Ihe 
buds  become  SAvollen  by  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  mites,  and 
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can  produce  no  leaves  or  fruit.  In  some  few  cases  stunted  leaves 
may  be  put  forth,  which  fall  off  in  the  early  summer,  but  no 
blossoms  or  fruit  are  formed  from  such  infested  buds. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  old-fashioned  and  original 


Fig.  1. — Bud  Mite,  greatly  enlarged.  Fig.  2.— .4  Normal  Cuir.int  Twig. 
Fig.  8. —Currant  Twig  with  Infested  Buds.  F.g.  f.— Eggs  of 
Mite,  greatly  enlarged. 


variety  of  Black  Currant  is  comparatively  free  from  this  attack, 
but  thi.sis  a  bad  cropping  variety,  and  has  generally  been  replaced 
by  more  prolific  kinds. 

Phytoptus  ribis  is  indistinguishable  with  the  naked  eye,  but  it 
can  be  seen  with  a  pocket  lens.  It  has  four  short  legs,  of  nearly 
equal  length.  At  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  legs  is  a  very  fine 
feathered  bristle  and  a  single  claw,  and  a  couple  of  simple  bristles. 
The  snout  is  short.  The  body  is .  cylindrical.  x\t  the  tail  end 
there  is  a  pair  of  long  bri.stles,  and  on  the  back  of  the  body  three 
large  pairs  and  two  small  pairs.  These  appear  to  help  locomotion, 
or  to  steady  the  mite  in  its  movements,  wdiich  are  very  slow. 
Eggs  are  found  in  the  buds  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Frost  has 
apparently  no  effect  upon  the  mites. 

When  Black  Currant  bushes  are  jplanted  they  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  any  indication  of  infestation.  This  is  plainly  demon- 
.strated  by  the  unnaturally  swollen  buds.  If  these  are  found  the 
bushes  should  be  rejected.  And  in  taking  cuttings  in  the  autumn 
those  from  infested  bushes  should  by  no  means  be  planted.  Though 
there  may  be  no  sw’ollen  buds,  the  mites  may  be  in  the  buds  or 
upon  the  cuttings  in  the  folds  of  the  rind.  * 

Infested  bushes  should  be  pruned  very  hard,  and  every  particle 
of  the  cuttings  carried  away  and  buried  at  once.  The  bushes  on  ten 
acres  on  a  Kentish  fruit  farm  were  very  badly  infested  in  1893,  so 
that  it  Avas  almost  decided  to  grub  them  up.  They  were,  how- 
eA’er,  left  and  pruned  very  hard  in  1893  and  1894.  In  the  spring 
of  1895  there  Avas  plenty  of  Avood  and  but  very  feAV  SAVolIen  buds, 
and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  was  groAvn.  After  hard  pruning  the 
bushes  should  be  looked  over,  and  any  abnormally  .sAA'ollen  buds 
upon  them  picked  off  and  burned.  In  small  plantations  and 
gardens  hand-picking  might  take  the  place  of  severe  pruning, 
but  in  large  plantations  it  Avould  be  too  expensive. 

Little  good  can  be  done  in  regard  to  remedies.  The  fumiga¬ 
tion  wdth  hydrocyanic  acid  has  not  met  Avith  the  success  Avhich  at 
one  time  Avas  thought  likely.  Further  experiment.s  may,  hoAv- 
eA*er,  shoAV  it  to  be  useful  as  regards  the  cleansing  of  young  plants. 
Dipping  the  plants  in  hot  Avater  has  also  been  tried  experimentally 
Avith  some  success,  but  not  enough  is  yet  knoAvn  to  recommend  the 
treatment.  The  best  plan  for  growers  to  adopt  is  to  cultivate 
from  clean  stock  only. — (From  the  “Kent  Messenger.”) 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Charles  Darrah. 

It  is  Avith  much  regret  that  aa'G  haA^e  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  Charles  Darrah,  of  Holly  Point,  Heaton  Mersey,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  April  22.  Mr.  Darrah  Avas  knoAvn  to  the  horti¬ 
cultural  Avorld  as  the  possessor  of  a  large  collection  of  Cacti,  in 
AA-hich  he  Avas  greatly  interested.  “  Notes  on  Cacti,”  by  Mr. 
A.  Cobbold,  aaTo  has  charge  of  the  Holly  Point  collection,  are 
noAv  appearing  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Thomas  Weaver. 

A  fine  type  of  an  old  English  gardener  passed  aAA-ay  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  AVeaver,  head 


gardener  and  estate  bailiff  at  Christleton  Hall,  near  Chester. 
Mr.  Weaver  commenced  his  professional  career  in  a  local  seed 
establishment,  from  Avhere,  in  his  early  days,  he  migrated  to  North 
Wales.  In  the  Principality  he  held  several  appointments  in  the 
gardening  profos.sion,  but  only  to  return  to  his  native  parish  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  old  Cheshire  family  of  ToAvnsend 
Ince,  of  Christleton  Hall,  whom  he  served  loyally  and  faithfully 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-four  years.  An  excellent  all  round 
gardener,  he  very  frequently  figured  in  the  prize  lists  of  local 
and  other  shoAA’s,  and  he  Avas  looked  upon  as  an  expert  judge  of 
hardy  fruits  and  vegetables. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Wales  he  cultivated  a  love  for  hardy 
British  Ferns,  a  collection  of  Avhich  he  formed,  and  AVhich  was 
then  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  largest  in  the  North  of  England. 
Mr.  Weaver  Avas  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Chester  Paxton 
Society,  and  the  present  successful  state  of  this  society  is  largely 
due  to  his  initiative  and  also  to  his  loyal  and  enthusiastic  .support. 
Here  he  filled  for  three  years,  with  much  acceptance,  the  office  of 
president,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  enjoyed  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  an  honorary  member.  In  parish  matters  he  proved 
to  be  a  useful  member,  having  filled  the  office  of  rectoFs  AA'arden 
for  a  term  of  years,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  leading  spirit.^ 
in  the  Aullage  horticultural  society. 

Although  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  he  nevertheless 
^Tjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  Avho 
looked  upon  him  not  only  as  a  skilful  gardener,  but  as  a  man  of 
high  integrity  and  honourable  purpose.  At  the  funeral,  Avhich 
took  place  on  Saturday,  his  remains  Avere  folloAved  by  a  large 
number  of  those  Avho  held  him  in  high  esteem,  including  the  agent 
of  Christleton  Hall  Estate  (Mr.  R.  L.  Barker),  the  chairman  of 
the  Paxton  Society  (Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes),  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Paxton  Society  (Mr.  G.  P.  Miln),  and  the  folloAving  ex-president.s 
and  members  of  committee — Me.ssrs.  John  Wynne,  Robert  Wake¬ 
field,  E.  Stubbs,  John  Dutton,  and  A.  W.  Arimstrong.  The 
tenants  and  serAmnts  of  the  estate  W’ere  also  Avell  represented ; 
and  the  rector  of  the  parish  (Rev.  L.  Garnett),  Avho  is  also  Avell 
knoAvn  as  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  conducted  a  simple  but 
beautiful  service  in  the  church  and  at  the  graveside. — George 
Paxton. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  May  5tli. 

The  meeting  of  Tuesday  last  was  bright  and  varied.  Hardy 
plant  groups  AAere  numerous,  and  Anemones,  Narcissi,  and 
Tulips  Avere  plentiful.  Orchids  w’ere  in  larger  quantity  than  on 
one  or  tAvo  preAuous  occasions. 

Amongst  the  novelties  there  Avas  a  Tea  Rambler  Rose  of 
merit,  and  A^eitch’s  noAV  hybrid  Kalanchoe  (K.  Felthamensis) 
secured  unstinted  praise.  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  grand  form  of 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.  The  Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee 
made  seven  aAvards. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Mr.  de  Barri  CraAvshay  (grower,  Mr.  AA^.  J.  Stable.s), 
staged  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans 
A’ar.  Lionel  CraAvshay,  Avith  eleven  immensely  strong  flowers. 
This  variety,  of  course,  Avas  awarded  a  Sih'er-gilt  Medal  two 
years  ago,  and  was  sent  up  for  a  Gold  Medal.  It  again  secured 
the  Silver-gilt  Medal. 

Messrs.  CharlesAvorth  and  Co.,  of  Bradfoi’d,  Yorks,  contri¬ 
buted  Lselio-Cattleya  G.  S.  Ball,  L.-c.  Doris,  L.-c.  Adolphus, 
and  other  subjects.  From  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart., 
(groAver,  Mr.  AV.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  came  a 
AAell  balanced  group  of  the  finest  plants,  full  of  flower.  Trico- 
pilia  suaAUS,  L.-ci.  Highburyemsis,  Oypripedium  niveum,  C. 
bellatulum,  C.  b.  album,  C.  concolor,  and  C.  Godfroyse  Avere  all 
shoAvn.  Lselia  purpurata  var.  Ethel  Grey,  A\ith  five  huge  and 
beautiful  blooms,  Avas  also  staged. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
Cypripedium  x  Olga,  a  quaintly  beautiful  hybrid ;  Epi-Cattleya 
radiato-Bowringiana,  coloured  dark  violet  purple,  a  peculiar 
shade;  and  the  folloAving  shoAA-y  subjects:  Cattleya  x  Empre&s 
Frederick  var.  Leonatse,  a  noble  and  lovely  flower ;  C.  Mendeli, 
C.  Mossise,  C.  intermedia  alba,  Masdevallia  ignea,  Lselia  x 
Latona,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and  Cattleya  Schroderae. 

H.  T.  Pitt  Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  arranged  a  group  of 
varieties  of  much  interest,  the  selection  being  fairly  representa¬ 
tive.  His  plants  AA’ere  well  flowered.  Cattleya  citrina,  C. 
Schilleriana  Pitt’s  variety,  the  finest  form  of  it  aa'C  have  seen  ; 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  Pitt’s  var.,  c^uite  a  distinct  thing; 
also  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  and  Odonteglossum  polyanthum. 

CaiDtain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  AVestonbii’t,  Tetbury  'orroAA’er, 
Mr.  Alexander).  Avas  grandly  represented  with  a  floriferous  group 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Vandas,  and  Lselia-s.  Some  of  the 
Odontos.  bore  racemes  of  twenty  floAvers  and  more.  L.-c. 
Hyeana  splendens  bore  four  large  floAvers  on  one  lead ;  L.-c. 
G.'  S.  Ball  had  five  blooms,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  Duchess  of 
York  had  tAVO  splendid  floAvers  of  great  beauty. 
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Floral  Committee. 

A  novel  and  beautiful  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  R. 
and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  the  representation  being 
Rhododendrons,  with  the  varietie.s  The  Toreador,  Constance,  a 
grand  pure  white  variety,  and  Sokoto,  also  well  flowered 
plants  of  The  Countess.  The  exhibit  was  formed  of  three 
circular  groups  edged  with  Ferns,  and  backed  with  a  few 
Palms. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  had  a  naturally 
a,rrangcd  exhibit  of  alpine  and  rock  plants,  in  which  were 
noted  Ajuga  reptans  purimrea,  Auricula  Yellow  Robin,  Primula 
Sieboldi,  in  variety.  Saxifragas  and  Sedums  in  variety. 

Me.ssrs.  Balehin  and  Son,  Hassocks.,  made  a  grand  display  of 
Ericas,  Boronias,  and  similar  plants,  all  beautifullj^  grown  and 
flowered.  The  chief  were  Erica  Spenceri,  E.  Cavendishi,  E. 
perspicua  nana,  E.  propendens,  in  grand  form;  Genetjdiis 
fuehsioides,  Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  and  Aphelexis  humilis, 
the  whole  forming  a  very  interesting  exhibit. 

Mr.  A.  Sturt,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Bound  Oak, 
Englefield  Green,  arranged  a  semi-circular  group  of  Richardia 
Elliottiana.  The  majority  of  the  irlants  were  in  bin  pots,  every 
plant  carrying  a  fine  rich  spathe. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  once  more  con¬ 
tributed  a  pleasing  display  of  hardy  plants,  in  which  the  hardy 
Cypripediums  formed  the  chief  feature ;  nice  specimens  of  C. 
spectabile,  C.  acaule,  C.  macrantha,  C.  calceolus,  C.  pubesceirs, 
and  C.  iiarviflorum,  a  really  fine  collection.  Other  notable 
flowers  were  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  CEnothera  speciosa  rosea,  Dian- 
thus  Atkinsoni,  Incarvilleia  Delavayi  in  fine  form,  and  Phlox 
canadensis. 

Hardy  shrubs  and  rock  plants  were  staged  by  IMessrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley.  The  flowering  shrubs  included  Cytisus 
albus.  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  Amelanchier  canadensis.  Magnolia 
stellata,  Kalmia  glauca,,  and  Erica  mediterranea.  In  the  foliage 
plants  Cupressus  macrocarpa  aurea  was  in  excellent  colour,  as 
were  also  the  Japanese  Maples.  Primula  Sieboldi  in  variety, 
and  P.  japonica,  were  attractive.  Olearia  stellata.  Phlox  cana¬ 
densis,  Trollius  in  variety,  with  a  number  of  dwarf  subjects, 
made  a  pleasing  display. 

Zonal  Pejlargoniums  were  the  chief  feature  in  the  exhibit 
from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 
They  were  beautifully  arranged  with  Spiraea  japonica.  Palms, 
and  Adiantums.  The  best  were  Candace,  Conan  Doyle, 
Princess  of  Wales,  King  of  Denmark,  Double  Henry  Jacoby, 
Decorator,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Ashworth.  The  Ivy-leaved 
section  was  represented  by  good  specimens  of  IMrs.  W.  H. 
Martin,  Leopard,  Mr.  Hawley,  and  Resplendent. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  arranged  a  group  of  Caladiums, 
which  were  nicely  developed:  but  their  effect  was  somewhat 
marred  by  the  want  of  a  few  Palms  at  the  back,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  varieties  being  Golden  Queen,  Candidum,  Charlemagne, 
Silver  Cloud,  and  Assunguy. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  had  a  grand  display  of  St.  Brigid 
Anemones,  which  were  large  and  exceedingly  bright,  being 
greatly  admired  by  the  visitors. 

A  group  of  cut  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.  In  the  decorative  section 
were  noted  Leuchstern,  L’Orleanaire,  William  Allan  Richardson, 
and  Claire  Jacquier.  The  best  of  the  other  varieties  repre¬ 
sented  were  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (grand),  Jean 
Ketton,  Lady  Roberts,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Madame  P. 
Ducher. 

An  imposing  display  of  Roses  in  pots  and  vases  was  made 
by  Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester.  The  back  row  was 
composed  of  well-flowered  plants  of  their  new  climbing  Rose, 
Blush  Rambler.  Other  varieties  were  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  La 
France,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Te.stout,  Madame  Hoste 
(good),  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Niphetos, 
Anna  Olivier,  and  The  Bride,  the  whole  forming  a  grancl 
exhibit. 

Hardy  flowers  were  strongly  represented  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill,  the  chief  features  being  Gentiana  verna,  Incar- 
villea  Dalavayi,  Trollius  asiaticus,  Androsacc  sarmentosa. 
Tulips  ki  great  variety,  Veronica  repens,  and  some  pretty 
Primulas. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  an  interesting 
display  of  Ericas,  Azaleas,  and  a  group  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The 
quaint  Clianthus  puniceus  Avas  well  flowered,  while  good  plants 
of  Erica  persoluta  alba,  E.  ventricosa  rosea,  E.  Cavendi.shi,  E. 
Bothwelliana,  and  E.  rubrocalyx  Avere  in  evidence,  nor  must  the 
fine  decorative  plants  of  Boronia  heterophylla  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Chas.  Blick,  gardener  to*  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes, 
Kent,  staged  Lady  Hermoin  Carnation,  a  rosy  salmon  variety, 
deliciously  perfumed;  also  the  dAAarf-groAving  jmlloAv,  Yeller  Gal, 
a  pretty  A'ariety,  but  what  an  aAvful  name. 

Me.ssrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  presented  a  large  dis¬ 
play  of  hardy  floAvers,  with  a  nice  group  of  Moutan  Pseonies,  in 
Avhich  the  most  notable  Avere  Robert  Fortune.  Reine  Elizabeth, 
and  Triomphe  de  Vander.  Other  nice  plants  Avere  Allium 
Erdleri,  Primula  Sieboldi  alba  magnifica.  Saxifraga  muscoides 
purpurea,  Tiarella  cordifelia,  and  Campanula  garganica  crinus. 


The  Mi.sses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  made  a  pretty  display 
of  hardy  floAvers,  in  Avhich  Ave  noted  the  yelloAv  Auricula  Alex¬ 
andra.  The  plants  Avere  a  mass  of  yelloAv  floAvers.  Double  Prim¬ 
rose  Cloth  of  Gold,  Polyanthus  Mrs.  BroAvnhill  and  LancashircA 
Hero  Avere  good  examples  of  the  gold  laced  A'arieties. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  made  a  gorgeous  display  of 
Anemones,  in  Avhich  the  double  scarlet.  King  of  Scarlets,  Avas 
most  conspicuous,  Avhile  other  vases  contained  fine  examples  of 
A.  fulgens,  A.  f.  The  Queen,  A.  Coronaria  Gilbert!,  a  grand  single, 
St.  Brigid,  and  f.  annulata. 

Tulips  Avere  staged  by  Me.s.srs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea.  The  floAvers  Avere  good,  but  boro  evidence  of  the  Avet 
Aveather.  A  few  of  the  best  Avere  Silver  Standard,  Hobbeana,  Belle 
Lisette,  White  SAvan,  and  Brutus. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Avas  represented  by  a  dis¬ 
play  of  rock  and  alpine  plants,  the  dAvarf-groAving  subjects  being 
particularly  good.  The  chief  subjects  Avere  Aubrietia  Souvenir  de 
\Vm.  Ingram,  Doronicum  columine.  Phlox  Nelsoni,  the  pretty 
Saxifraga,  Guildford  Seedling,  and  Iris  pumila  coelestis. 

Air.  George  Alount,  Canterbury,  once  more  staged  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  display  of  Roses.  Those  on  long  stems  Avere  Bridesmaid 
(grand  specimens).  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Captain  Hay- 
Avard,  Catherine  Mermet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Caroline  Testout. 
The  three  boxes  of  cut  blooms  Avould  have  done  credit  to  a  July 
shoAv. 

Ales.srs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  staged  a  display  of 
Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  groAving  singly  in  bin  and  Gin  pots. 
There  are  a  feAV  iieAv  di.stinct  colours  Avliich  add  considerably  to 
the  strain. 

AIe.ssrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvanley,  had  a  glorious  display  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  A'ases.  The  exhibit  AA'as  remarkable  for 
the  size  and  colour  of  the  indiA'idual  blooms,  the  chief  varieties 
being  General  French,  Captain  Holford,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Duke  of  Alarlborough,  Air.  T.  E.  Green,  Lady  Roscoe,  and  Mary 
Pelton. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Alcssrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  nice  display 
of  Daffodils,  arranged  in  a  groundAvork  of  Adiantums.  A  feAv  of 
the  best  Avere  Madame  de  Graaff,  Airs.  Walter  Ware,  Mr.  H. 
Veitch,  Band  conspicuus,  and  Duchess  of  Westmin.ster.  The  firm 
also  exhibited  a  dAvarf  strain  of  Schizanthu.s  Wisetonensis,  which 
included  a  large  A'ariety  of  colours,  aa  hile  the  habit  Avas  excellent. 

Narcissi  and  Tulips  Avere  largely  represented  by  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Limited,  Wi.'^bech.  The  floAA'ers  AA'ere  all  clean  and  bright, 
bearing  little  evidenc:^  of  rain  or  splashing.  In  the  former  Avefe 
noted  H.  E.  Buxton,  John  Nelson,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
try,  Grandee,  and  Falstaff,  the  best  of  the  Tulips  being  Standard 
Silver,  Pink  Beauty,  Pottebakker  Y'elloAV,  Alurillo,  and  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  made  a  display  of  rock  plants. 
The  Primula  Sieboldi  v'arieties  Avere  fresh  and  pretty.  The  Saxi¬ 
fragas  Avere  represented  by  a  large  collection. 

The  largest  display  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils  Avere  staged  by 
Alessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Avho  had  some  fresh 
examples  in  both  sections.  The  chief  Narci.ssi  Avere  N.  Johnston! 
Queen  of  Spain,  N.  calathinus,  Aladame  de  Graaff,  Almira,  Stella 
Superba,  White  Lady,  Alaggie  Alay,  and  Apricot.  The  Tulips 
Avere  chiefly  of  the  Dai'Avin  type,  the  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Psyche, 
Professor  AI.  Fo.ster,  and  The  Sultan  being  mo.st  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  made  a  nice  display  of 
Daffodils  and  Tulips,  but  the  majority  Avere  badly  Aveather-stained. 
The  best  Daffodils  AA'ere  Aladame  de  Graaff,  White  Wing,  Clon- 
curry.  Brigadier,  and  Queen  of  Spain.  In  the  Tulips  excellent 
bunches  of  Flameo  CroAvn,  Pink  Beauty,  Mrs.  Ke’ghley,  ’YelloAV 
Queen,  Golden  Eagle,  and  La  Panache  Avere  noted. 

From  Alessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  a  feAA'  noAV  Roses. 
Represented  Avere  Tea  Rambler  (in  fine  form),  Soleil  d’Or,  and 
Bourbon  SnoAvball,  a  good-looking  Rose  of  excellent  form. 

Tubs  for  shrubs  came  from  Alessrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  corner 
of  Old  Street  and  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  These  Avere  Avell 
finished,  serviceable,  ornamental,  and  A’ery  strong. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Alessrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvanley,  Kent,  contributed 
Cabbage  Cannell’s  Defiance,  already  knoAAn  as  a  standard 
variety;  also  their  Pea,  King  EdAvard  A^II.,  shoAvn  Avith  haulms 
bearing  numerous  pods.  Their  Lullingstone  Park  Hero  Onion 
and  Alay  FloAver  CaulifloAver  are  each  admirable. 

J.  G.  Bulteel,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park,  Stoke  Pogis,  sent  a  box 
Avith  fruits  of  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.  From  Earl  Stan- 
hcipe  (gardener.  Air.  C.  Sutton),  Chevening  Park,  Sevenoaks, 
there  came  six  bunches  of  Lady  DoAvne’s  Seedling  Grape,  cut 
from  Vines  and  bottled  the  first  Aveek  of  January. 

James  Epps.  Jun.,  Esq.,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Noi'Avood,  sent 
fruit-pods  of  the  Cocoa  plant  (Theobroma  Cacao).  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  sent  baskets  of  Pea  pods,  the  variety  being 
Early  Giant.  A  cultural  commendation  Avas  aAvarded. 

Air.  J.  H.  Beach,  The  Gardens,  Hazelle,  near  Gravesend, 
sent  samples  of  his  patent  Aveed  extractor,  a  handy  garden  tool. 

A  alls’  Bectlecute,  for  u.se  against  ants,  cockroaches,  and 
beetles,  Avas  shoAvn  in  A'arious  sized  tins  by  Anils  and  Co.,  16, 
Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Medal  Awards. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver  Flora  medals  to  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Bart.;  J.  Yeitcli  and  Sons,  Limited;  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.; 
and  Captain  G.  L.  Holford.  Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. 

Floral  Committee. — .Silver-gilt  Flora,  group  of  Roses,  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  Canterbury ;  Silver  Flora  Medals,  herbaceous  plants, 
IMessrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Co.,  Feltham  ;  Roses,  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  Colchester;  cut  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
aiKl  Sons,  Swanley  r  Silver  Banksian  Medals  for  Ericas  and 
Boronias,  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks;  hardy  plants, 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Millmead;  Schizanthus,  W.  D. 
James,  Escx.,  West  Dean  Park,  Chichester;  Schizanthus,  Messrs. 

J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Chelsea;  Richardia  Elliottiana,  N.  L. 
Colin,  E.sq.,  Englefield  ;  cut  flowers,  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sons, 
Dyke;  Schizanthus,  Messrs..  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield;  hardy 
flowers,  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill ;  Rhododendrons,  R.  and 
G.  Cuthbert,  of  Southgate  ;  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  H.  B.  May ; 
hardy  plants,  Jackman  and  Son ;  Bronze  Banksian  Medal,  hardy 
plants,  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston. 

Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora,  group 
of  Daffodils,  to  Mes.srs,  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  ;  Silver 
Flora,  Daffodils  and  Tulips,  Hogg  and  .Robertson,  Dublin ; 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea;  Silver-gilt  Banksian, 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech;  Silver  Banksian,  Messrs. 
Bull  and  Son,  Chelsea. 

Fruit  Committee. — Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables;  James  Epps,  juii., 
Epper  Norwood,  for  Theobroma  Cacao;  Earl  Stanhope,  Seven- 
caks,  for  Grapes,  Lady  Downe’s. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Acer  palv'.atiim  lincariloburn  purpureum  gracilis  Crippsi  (Cripps 
and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells.). — A  pretty  variety,  described  by  its  name. 
A.M. 

Anemone  coronaria  flore-pleno  var.  King  of  Scarlets  (Gilbert  and 
Sons). — An  immensely  brilliant  scarlet  Anemone,  with  full,  flat,  large, 
double  flowers.  A.M. 

Canna,  Papa  Crozy  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.). — Orange-crimson 
flowers  of  great  size,  and  heavy  clusters.  A.M. 

Gesnera  Doiiglasi  (Ed.  Kromer). — A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
accorded.  The  plant  bears  terminal,  drooping  vertieels  of  dull  reddish 
tubular  flowers,  above  cordate  green  leaves. 

Kalanclioe  Felthamensis  (.J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — Parentage, 

K.  Bentii  and  K.  flammea.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the 
genus,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  merits  of  both  parents.  The 
metallic  brown  leaves  are  large  and  handsome,  and  the  bright, 
spreading  orange-scarlet  flowers  very  showy.  It  grows  2ft  high,  and 
is  likely  to  be  an  easy  doer.  F.C.C. 

Narcissus  Astrardente  (Miss  Willmott).  —  Perianth  segments 
spreading  in  open-ray  fashion.  The  large  flat  corona  is  reddish 
orange.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Valeria  (Miss  Willmott). — One  of  the  best  of  the  poeticus 
type,  with  pure  white  segments,  nicely  rounded  and  fairly  close ;  the 
corona  pale  yellow  with  red  rim.  A.M. 

Narcissus  Caroline  Carver  (Miss  K.  Spurrell). — Ineomparabilis. 
The  crown  is  deep  reddish-orange,  the  perianth  palest  cream.  A.M. 
From  Bessingham,  Hanworth,  Norwich. 

Narcissus  Occident  (Miss  Willmott). — Rather  showy  ;  the  perianth 
is  paler  coloured  than  Barri  eonspicuus,  and  the  cup  is  reddish-orange. 
A.M. 

Narcissus  Countess  Visconti  (Miss  Willmott). — A  Johnstonoid. 
The  trumpet  canary  yellow,  perianth  white.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  x  Queeji  Alexandra,^  var.  Rutherfordiantem  (J. 
Rutherford,  Esq.). — Parentage;  O.  Harryanum  x  O.  exeellens.  The 
colour  is  very  rich  and  handsome,  the  deep  golden  lip  showing  up 
well,  and  the  dark  chocolate  markings  towards  the  base  give  it  greater 
merit.  The  large  lip  has  a  white  tip.  From  Beardwood,  Blackburn. 
A.M. 

Cdontoglossum  cirrhosum  Pitt's  variety  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — Mr. 
Pitt  has  here  a  quite  distinct  advance  on  the  type.  The  base  of  the 
petals  are  nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  are  greatly  attenuated ;  in  this 
lies  the  distinctiveness.  The  white  is  very  pure,  and  the  spotting 
distinct.  It  is  very  graceful.  A.M. 

Megaclin  um  Imschoo'ianiim  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.).  —  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  here  awarded. 

Psoralia  pinnata  (J.  S.  Bullteel).— A  rare  Leguminous  shrub, 
with  i-acemes  of  lavender-blue  flowers,  the  primary  branches  pro¬ 
ducing  numerous  twiggy  growths,  which  in  turn  are  clothed  with 
pinnate  leaves.  The  leaflets  are  very  nan’ow,  linear,  and  dark  green. 
The  flowers  are  slightly  scented.  The  standard  plant  shoAvn  had  a 
woody  stem,  2in.  thick,  with  an  umbrella-shaped  head,  and  was  about 
fift.  high.  A.M. 

Rose,  Tea  Rambler  (Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt). — Of  Rambling  type, 
with  clusters  of  soft  pink  flow’ers,  like  these  of  R.  indiea,  these  being 
large  and  open.  A.M. 

Tulipa  Hageri  var.  nitens  (Wallace  and  -Co.). — A  new  species,  1ft. 
high.  Flowers  Crocus-like,  coloured  orange-scarlet  with  black 
base.  A.M. 

Tulip  La  Rive  (Cutbush  and  Sons). — A  new  single  Tulip,  with  large 
oval  flowers,  and  stout  segments,  coloured  warm  rose  and  gold,  shaded 
off  to  pink  at  the  edges.  A.M. 
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Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Carrington  presided  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  annual  festival  of  this  institution,  when  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  amount  of  £680  were  made  to  the  funds.  The 
chairman  was  supported  by  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  James  Douglas,  A.  Moss,  W.  A.  B'ilney  Geo' 

Watson,  W.  Sherwood,  G.  Monro, 
H.  B.  May,  J.  F.  AIcLeod,  H.  J.  and  W.  Cutbush,  G.  Cuthbert 
?■  Budolph  Barr,  J.  Rochford,  A.  Turner,  B.  S. 
Milliams  M.  Y.  Baker,  Peter  Kay,  and  others  to  the  number 
of  over  loO. 

After  an  excellent  dinner  the  chairman  proposed  the  loyal 
^asts,  and  followed  with  a  toast  to'  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  which,  he  said,  was  instituted  in  July,  1887,  by  the  gar- 
denep  of  GVeat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  oommemoration  of  tho 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  orphan  children  of 
gardeners,  foremen  in  public  and  private  gardens,  market  gar¬ 
deners,  market  growers,  and  the  managers  and  departmental 
foremen  in  nursei-y  and  seed  establishments. 

The  beoiefits  afforded  by  the  fund  consist  of  an  allowance 
of  os.  per  Aveek  from  the  date  of  election  until  the  children 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  the  committee  can  further 
make  grants  for  apprenticeship  fees,  or  the  provision  of  tools 
or  clothing,  as  may  be  required,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
£10.  Under  exceptional  circuinstances  the  committee 
can  also  grant  the  weekly  allowance  of  5s.  for  a  further  period 
of  two  years ;  and  in  cases  of  urgent  need  a  compassionate 
alloAvance  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  can  be  made  while  the  child  is 
waiting  for  election ;  so  that  practically,  where  necessary 
assistance  can  at  once  be  given  by  the  fund,  and  no  child 
accepted  as  a  candidate,  and  in  Avant,  has  to  wait  any  length  of 
time  before  getting  assistance  from  the  fund. 

Since  the  charity  was  founded  179  orphan  children  have  been 
elected  to  receive  its  benefits,  including  the  tAventy-four  (the 
whole  of  the  candidates)  placed  on  the  fund  in  February  last, 
in  commemoration  of  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty  ‘  King 
Edward  VII.  and  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra.  During  the 
sixteen  years  of  the  fund’s  existence  the  sum  of  £10,937  7s.  6d. 
has  been  expended  in  allowances  ;  Avhile  during  the  same  period 
investments  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of  £10,825. 

The  Earl  went  on  to  speak  of  the  gardener  as  a  man,  and 
said  that  as  often  as  not  the  gardener  seems  to  have  become, 
and  is  treated  as,  a  part  of  “the  family.”  His  lordship’s  OAvn 
gardener  (Mr.  Geo.  Miles,  sen.)  had  been  in  the  family  service 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  he  named  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  of 
Elvastoii,  IMr.  Shingler,  of  Melton  Constable,  and  Mr.  Allen, 
sen.,  of  Gunton  Park,  as  the  gardeners  of  his  respective  brothers- 
in-law-  and  father-in-law,  each  of  Avhoin  had  had  long  tenures 
of  loyal  and  reciprocated  service.  The  chairman  seized  the  occa.- 
sion  to  urge  the  development  of  spade-husbandry  in  England, 
pointing  out  that  in  London  here,  6,000,000  souls  are  congre¬ 
gated,  and  the  tendency  is  ever  for  people  to  leave  the  land. 
He  congratulated  those  market  gardeners  Avho'  were  occupiers 
in  fee-simple  of  the  land  they  tilled.  When  he  came  into  his 
property  (23,000  acres)  it  was  commonly  said  that  if  a  labourer 
owned  ground,  he  would  literally  work  himself  out,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  none.  The  Earl  thought  it  a  monstrous  thing  to  charge 
small  farmers  rent  at  the  rate  of  8s.  per  rod.  He  had  seen  the  great 
advantages  derivable  to  artisans  in  provincial  tovA’ns  Avho'  were 
cultivators  of  small  gardens.  Many  of  them  were  able  to  sell 
£5  Avorth  of  produce  from  their  plots  during  the  year,  and  this 
helped  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Earl  Carrington  was 
pleased  to  think  that  a  syndicate  of  cultivators  of  small  holdings 
at  Spalding,  Avdiich  he  had  instituted,  were  paying  their  way 
Avith  satisfactory  results ;  and  in  concluding  his  remarks,  said 
that  the  day  may  come  when  an  orphan  fund  may  exist  for  the 
special  benefit  of  these  allotment  holders.  Addressing,  as  he 
Avas,  many  representatives  of  la  petite  culture,  he  Avould  ask 
them  to  unbuckle  their  pockets  and  contribute  by  cheques  to 
the  finances  of  the  fund,  so  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  as  Charles 
Adolphus,  aftenvards  Kino-  of  Denmark,  said  to  Joan  of  Arc  : 
“  Your  promises  are  like  Adonis’  garden,  Avhich  one  day  bloomed, 
and  fruitful  Avas  the  next.” 

In  replying  to-  the  toast,  Sir  John  T.  D.  LleAvelyn  (trustee) 
most  earnestly  and  eloquently  supported  the  remarks  of  the 
Earl  in  reference  to  small  cultures  and  holdings  by  labouring 
people.  In  his  oAvn  county  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  rural  technical  education,  and  was  ever  striving  to 
secure  the  inclusion  of  horticulture  as  a  subject  to  be  specifically 
taught  in  country  schools.  His  belief  was  that  every  boy  ought 
to  knoAV  how  to  groAV  a  Potato,  and  every  girl  should  knoAV  hoAV 
to  cook  it.  Horticulture  was  an  industry  of  the  Avidest  applica¬ 
tion  and  of  prime  importance.  He  droAV  his  hearers’  attention 
to  the  food  they  had  just  partaken  of,  and  to  the  beautifully 
decorated  tables  in  the  dining  hall,  even  claiming  the  influence 
of  horticulture  doAvn  to  the  material  the  gentlemen  Avere 
smoking.  As  a  health-giving,  joyful,  recreative  industry  or 
pastime,  nothing,  said  Sir  John,  can  or  does  excel  gardening. 
He  regretted  the  falling  off  in  subscriptions  to  the  Orphan 
Fund;  spoke  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
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Barron,  and  pleaded  for  new  supporters  and  liberality  from  the 
old  friends  of  the  institution.  A  number  of  other  toasts  were 
proposed,  the  speakers  being  Mr.  W.  A.  Biluey  (who  had  some 
good  remarks  on  gardeners  and  gardening),  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (who 
fittingly  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee 
to  the  chairman  for  his  aid  and  presence  on  this  occasion),  Mr. 
A.  Moss,  Rev.  S.  B.  Mayall,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders. 

The  company  were  entertained  by  songs  and  recitations. 
The  tables  and  banqueting  hall  were  charmingly  decorated  with 
Roses,  Odontoglossums,  Pancratiums,  Anthuriums,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Spanish  Irises,  and  plants  of  Dracaenas, 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  Negundo 
aceroides  variegatum,  and  Palms;  while,  Apples,  Oranges,  GrapevS, 
Pineapples,  Strawberries,  Bananas,  and  other  fruits  set  uxdoii 
Galax  leaves  gave  further  enrichment  to  the  arrangements. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  read  out  the  following  list 
of  promises  of  donations  to  the  fund  :  Earl  Carrington,  £25 ; 
Covent  Garden  Market  (per  Messrs.  Poupart  and  Monro),  £121 ; 
Lord  Rotlischild,  25  guineas:  Alfred  do  Rothschild,  10  guineas; 
Leopold  de  Rothschilcl,  10  guineas';  N.  N.  Sherwood,  £25;  A.  W. 
Sutton  and  Leonard  Sutton,  each  £25;  Sir  Weetman  Pearson, 
£20;  Messrs.  Cutbush,  15  guineas*  J.  F.  McLeod,  12  guineas; 
Whitpaine  Nutting,  12  guineas;  G.  Reynolds,  18  guineas; 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  10  guineas;  H.  Bull,  10  guineas; 
T.  W.  Sanders,  £10;  G.  Casleton,  7  guineas;  Barr  and  Sons,  10 
guineas;  H.  J.  Veitch,  5  guineas;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  5  guineas; 
W.  Howe,  6  guineas;  Sir  John  Gilmour,  £5;  H.  B.  May,  5 
guineas;  G.  Paul,  5  guineas;  “Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  Limited, 
5  guineas;  Geo.  Bunyard,  5  guineas;  Chislehurst  Horticultural 
Society,  £8  16s.  Cd. ;  B.  S.  Williams,  5  guineas ;  and  other 
sums  (including  an  amount  from  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co., 
which  Ave  Avere  unable  to  note),  amounting  in  all  to  £680. 

National  Auricula,  Midland  Section. 

The  venue  of  this  exhibition,  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  Avas  the, 
Temperance  Institute,  Birmingham,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  Avas  something  like  the  presentation 
of  a  beautiful  play  by  an  excellent  company  Avithout  scenery 
or  stage  effects.  The  committee  opined  that  they  Avould  bo 
justified  in  giving  the  change  a  trial  in  AueAV  of  possibly  catcliing 
a  larger  number  of  visitors  in  that  busy  thoroughfare,  Corpora¬ 
tion  Street.  Apart  from  the  locale,  the  display  of  Auriculas 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  four  shoAvs  yet  held  by  the 
society,  Avith  the  indefatigable  Mr.  R.  Holding  as  its  secretary. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  James  Douglas’s  and  Mr.  Tom  Lord’s  col¬ 
lections,  the  shoAA'  Avas  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of  such 
long-distance,  noted  growers  as  Mr.  Ben  Simonite,  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  and  W.  H.  Midgley,  the  latter  from  Halifax ; 
Avhile  such  as  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  and  Mr.  R.  C.  CartAvright, 
of  King’s  Norton,  Avere  Avell  amongst  the  winners.  Mr.  J. 
Stokes,  Harborne,  also  secured  unAvonted  success,  and  Mr.  E. 
Danks,  of  Aston,  at  once  became  famous  by  securing  the  premier 
prize  in  the  Alpine  section  AA'ith  Argus,  a  neAV  variety  raised  by 
Mr.  Keen  at  Southampton. 

IMr.  Ben  Simonite  Avas  deservedly  aAvarded  a  premium  prize 
for  the  exquisite  green-edged  Henry  Wilson,  po.ssessing  a  Avell- 
proportioned  tube  and  dense  pure  paste,  altogether  eclipsing 
its  AA'ell-knoAvn  prototype.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  A  F.C.C.  AAaa 
aAvarded  it.  Mr.  J.  Stokes  AA’as  aAvarded  a  F.C.C.  for  a  most  pro¬ 
mising  seedling  stage  or  ShoAV  Auricula  named  Miss  Ethel,  a 
green-edged  variety  simulating  Henry  Wilson,  and  Avhich  elicited 
tike  favourable  commendation  of  the  judges. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  Avere  fairly  Avell  represented,  this 
ahvays  having  been  a  very  limited  class.  Groups  of  Auriculaq 
and  hardy  Primulas  Avere  attractively  shoAvn  by  Messrs.  John 
Pope  and  R.  C.  CartAAright  (gardener  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd).  Col¬ 
lections  of  Narcissi  Avere  put  up  by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Mr.  F.  A. 
Watson,  the  Friary,  Handsworth,  affording  as  they  did  an  agree¬ 
able  relief  to  the  Auricidas. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  were 
aAA'arded  a  F.C.C.  for  their  neAv  yellow  Viola,  Royal  Sovereign, 
possessing  a  faint  ray  of  marking.  It  is  a  very  fine,  large,  and 
shapely  floAver,  of  good  substance,  AAuth  a  rich,  deep  yellow 
colour ;  an  excellent  bedder,  the  long  stout  stems  throAving 
the  blooms  Avell  above  the  robust  plant,  and  exceedingly 
floriferous.  Large  bushy  plants  of  it  Avere  exhibited  in  baskets, 
and  cut  blooms  tastefully  arranged  on  stands,  &c. 

Appended  are  the  principal  exhibits  of  this  excellent  shoAv. 
Axjeiculas  (Stage).  For  six  dissimilar.  Finst  prize,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Midgley  Avith  Ruby,  Richard  Headly,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Letitia  (fine),  Gerald,  and  R.  G.  Rudd;  second,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  Avith  Favourite,  Vanguard,  Orpheus,  Delectable,  Shirley 
Hibberd :  third,  Mr.  B.  Simonite;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Stokes;  fifth, 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons.  There  Avere  six  entries. 

For  four  dissimilar,  Mr.  R.  C.  CartAA’right  led  Avith  Acme, 
Shirley  Hibberd  (fine),  Mrs.  Potts,  and  Mr.  Dodwell  (fine) ; 
second  to  ReA*.  F.  D.  Horner  Avith  Orpheus,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Fire  King,  and  F.  D.  Horner.  Mes.srs.  Midgley,  B.  Simonite, 
and  V  .  M.  Shipman  (of  Altrincham)  Avei'e  placed  as  in  order 
named,  out  of  tAvelve  entries. 


For  tAA'o  plants,  dissimilar,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Castletoii, 
Manchester,  Avas  desei'A'edly  placed  first  AA’ith  Mrs.  Henwood  and 
Ruby.  A  close  second  Avas  Mr.  CartAvright  Avith  Heatherbell  and 
Mrs.  HeiiAA’ood ;  Avhile  Messrs.  G.  Danks,  Aston;  F.  Herbert, 
and  S.  F.  Healey,  both  of  Leieester,  Avere  placed  as  named. 
There  AA’as  a  keen  competition  in  the  single  plant  class,  and  for 
a  green-edge  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Avith  Henry  Wilson  (already 
mentioned)  led;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley,  Avith  F.  D.  Horner 
in  large  truss ;  and  the  three  remaining  prizes  Avent  to  Messrs. 
CartAA’right  Avith  Mrs.  HenAvood ;  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  Avith 
Shirlej’^  Hibberd;  and  J.  W.  Bentley  AA’ith  Mrs.  Henwood. 

For  a  grey  edge  Mr.  CartAvi'ight  scored  Avith  Geo.  Rudd ; 
second,  Mr.  Midgley  Avith  Rachel ;  third,  Rca’’.  F.  D.  Horner 
Avith  Orpheus ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman  Avith  George  Rudd, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley  AA’ith  Richard  Headly. 

In  the  Avhite  edge  class,  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman  secured  first 
honours  AA’ith  Acme ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley  Avith  Letitia ; 
third,  Mr.W.  M.  Shipman;  fourth,  Mr.  H.  E.  Burbridge,  Spark- 
hill,  BirmiiAgham  ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAvn,  Handsw’orth. 

Selfs. — Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  Avas  first  Avith  a  fine  namesake ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  Avith  Red  Perfection;  third,  Mr.  R. 
Holding  with  J.  Spalding;  fourth,  Mr.  H.  E.  Burbridge  Avith 
Mr.  A.  Potts;  and  fifth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgeley  Avith  a  promising 
dark  seedling. 

The  Alpine  Section  AA’as  in  bright  form.  For  six  distinct,  Mr. 
H.  Stokes,  of  Harborne,  Avon  Avitli  J.  F.  Kcaa’,  Thetis, 
Dandy,  Enteric,  and  a  seedling  named  Miss  Mabel,  of  very  fine 
proportions  and  colour.  Second,  Mr.  J.  W”.  Bentley  Avith 
capital  examples  of  Aglaia,  Dunbar,  Veronica,  Dr.  Pegge,  Dolly, 
and  Mrs.  Lord.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  were  third  with  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Rosy  Morn,  Thetis,  J.  F.  Koav,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  and 
Duke  of  York.  Fourth,  Mr.  R.  Holding;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R. 
BroAvn ;  and  sixth,  Mr.  H.  E.  Burbridge.  For  four  dissimilar 
Mr.  CartAvright  Avas  to  the  fore  Avith  a  good  seedling  amongst 
others;  second,  Mr.  Bentley  Avith  Rosy  Morn,  Blue  Peter, 
Harold,  and  a  seedling;  third,  Mr.  J.  Stokes  Avith  Thetis,  Mrs. 
Martin  Smith,  Superba  (a  seedling),  and  another  seedling.  The 
three  remaining  aAvards  to  Messrs.  E.  Danks,  A.  R.  BroAA’ii,  and 
J.  Clements,  Harborne. 

For  tAvo  dissimilar.  First,  Mr.  E.  Danks  AA’ith  Dean  Hole 
and  Argus;  second,  Mr.  F.  Poulson,  Stafford,  Avith  Mrs.  Gorton 
and  Thetis ;  and  the  remaining  prizes  respectively  to  Messrs.  J. 
Clements,  CartAvright,  and  W.  H.  Thomas,  HandsAvorth. 

For  a  single  plant  (gold  centre),  Mr.  H.  E.  Burbridge  led 
Avith  Dean  Hole ;  second,  Mr.  CartAvright  Avith  CarrUlon ; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Holding  with  Vrania;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas 
AA’ith  Mrs.  Martin  Smith;  and  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAA’n  Avith  J.  F.  KeAv. 

For  a  single  light  centre  A’ar.,  Mr.  H.  E.  Burbridge  won 
AA’ith  Winifred;  second,  Mr.  R.  Holding  Avith  Thetis;  third, 
Mr.  A.  R.  BroAvn,  also  AA’ith  Thetis;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley; 
and  fifth,  Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson.  For  pairs,  for  maiden  groAA’ers, 
the  first  prize  Avas  aAvarded  to  an  exhibitor  Avith  no  name; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Herbert,  Leicester,  Avith  James  Hannaford  and 
Cleopati’a;  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas  Avith  Mrs.  Gorton  and 
Nellie  Hibberd. 

In  the  class  for  a  seedling  Avith  gold  centre  Mr.  R.  Holding 
Avas  iilaced  first  Avith  a  beautiful,  rich,  dark  crimson  edge  and 
dark  pure  centre;  and  second,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bentley  Avitli  Moidore. 
For  a  seedling  Avith  light  centre,  Messrs.  Bentley  and  E.  Danks 
Avere  the  respective  Avinners.  For  four  seedling  Alpines,  Messrs. 
J.  Pope  and  Sons  Avon  first  honours  Avith  very  promising  varieties, 
and  Mr.  R.  Holding  second  Avith  floAvei’s  of  much  merit. 

Polyanthuses.  For  four  plants  of  gold-laced  vars.,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley  Avas  first ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Stokes.  For  a  single 
plant,  Mr.  Bentley  AA'as  first  and  second  Avith  George  IV.  and 
Exile ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Stokes  Avith  Mrs.  BroAA’nhill. 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  exhibited  a  light  and  tastefully 
arranged  shoAver  bouquet  of  “  Butter  and  Eggs  ”  and  red-cup 
Narcissi,  draped  Avith  .sprays  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

Dulwicli  Chrysanthemum. 

The  Duhvich  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  had  a  very  success¬ 
ful  season,  and  the  appreciation  of  members  in  the  executive  is 
Avell  shown  by  their  re-election  of  ten  out  of  tAvelve  members  of 
the  1902  committee,  and  fiA’e  out  of  six  of  the  officers.  The 
ninth  annual  balance  sheet  and  report  of  the  committee  Avere 
unanimously  approved  at  the  recent  annual  meeting.  A  slight 
increase  of  membership  Avas  recorded,  and  although  a  large 
increase  Avas  made  in  the  i>rize  list,  an  improvement  in  the 
balance  Avas  recorded  as  the  result  of  the  year’s  AA’orking.  The 
balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  amounts  to  £43  9s.  8d.  The 
schedule  for  1903  sIioavs  a  further  marked  increase  in  the  classes 
and  sections,  and  should  ccinmand  enhanced  support  from  the 
members  for  their  tenth  exhibition.  The  general  meetings  of 
the  society  have  been  Avell  attended  throughout  the  year.  Dis¬ 
cussions  and  papers  of  an  interesting  character  being  a  frequent 
feature,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Croydon,  recently  giA’ing  a  mo.st  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  “The  Cultivation  of  the  Japanese  C'hrj’san- 
themums  for  Exhibition.”  The  continued  improA’ement  in  this 
society  shoAvs  that  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  .Chrysanthemum 
exists  in  the  South  London  district. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain.* 

An  Insight  to  Bothydom. 

It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  see  others  as  well  as  myself 
interested  in  this  matter  of  bothies  ;  and  I  was  very  pleased  to 
know  that  at  least  one  foreman  read  my  letter.  “Foreman,”  in 
his  letter,  seems  to  think  that  I  haven’t  seen  much  of  bothy  life  ; 
but  having  started  in  the  bothy  at  a  very  early  age,  he  may 
gather  from  tliat,  that  I  have  had  several  years’  experience,  and 
not  all  in  the  same  bothy.  He  also  seems  to  think  that  I  judge 
all  fellows  alike,  but  not  at  all,  because  there  are  always  the 
good  with  the  bad,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
lived  with  the  good.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the'  foreman 
one  is  living  with,  as  I  think  that  it  is  through  him  that  every¬ 
thing  could  be  put  right.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  missionary  was 
speaking  in  the  village  here,  and  he  said  that  he  had  visited 
some  of  the  woi'st  slums  in  London.  He  was  describing  how 
thickly  populated  they  W’ere,  and  he  said  he  got  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  .sharp-looking  little  boy,  so  he  asked  him  where  he 
slept.  “  Oh,”  he  said,  “  in  that  bed  there,  along  with  father  and 
mother  and  four  more  brothers  and  sisters.”  “  But,”  said  the 
mis.sionary,  “  you  surely  don’t  all  sleep  in  there  together  ?  How'- 
ever  do  you  manage  to  turn  over?  ”  “  That  is  quite  easy,”  said 

the  boy.  “  When  father  turns  we  all  turn.”  So  the  same  with 
a  foreman  in  a  bothy  :  when  he  sets  a  good  example  the  younger 
ones  as  a  rule  follow  it.  And  I  don’t  want  my  companions  to 
imagine  I  desire'  them  to  always  be  at  work,  although  I  myself 
think  they  would  be  doing  themselves  much  more  good  at  that 
than  at  card  playing.  If  you  care  for  play,  go  a  step  higher 
than  cards,  and  play  the  more  manly  games,  such  as  cricket  or 
football.  You  will  then  find  that  you  will  he  doing  yourselves 
much  more  good,  both  physically  and  mentally. — B.  U. 


The  majority  of  head  gardeners  throughout  the  counti’y  have 
experienced  more  or  less  a  period  of  bothy  life,  and  I  think  if 
one  runs  over  with  just  a  passing  glance  those  with  whom  one  is 
acquainted,  we  must  beg  to  differ  from  your  correspondent, 
“  B.  U.”  The  evil  effects  which  your  correspondent  would  make 
believe  are  grounded  into  a  youth  during  his  tenure  of  bothy 
life  are  certainly  lost  in  the  man  when  he  assumes  the  position 
of  head,  since  I  can  only  look  back  and  think  of  those  head 
gardeners  under  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  w'orking,  as  men  of 
high  moral  standing,  and  generally  kind  disposition.  Although 
books  are  a  great  help  to  every  man,  yet  if  a  man  is  a  very  great 
slave  to  book  learning,  often  he  is  a  poor  cultivator.  I  happen  to 
know'  one  of  our  able.st  cultivators,  who  positively  ignores  garden 
books.  He  is  a  poor,  narrow-minded  man  who  cannot  indulge 
in  an  hour’s  honest  pleasure.  Britain  as  a  nation  owes  much  of 
her  high  moral  standing  to  the  athletic  training  to  wdiich  her 
■sons  are  subjected,  and  undoubtedly  every  man’s  mental  abilities 
- — even  a  gardener’s — are  improved  by  some  reci'eation. — W*.  B. 


I  read  wdth  much  interest  the  various  letters  on  “  An  Insight 
into  Bothydom,”  and  have  been  looking  for  more  decisive  proof 
to  bear  out  the  statements  made  by  “  B.  M.”  and  “  Gradus.”  So' 
far,  the  letters  published  seem  to  contradict  the  matters  men¬ 
tioned  by  them,  and  if  they  wuuld  only  come  forward  with  the 
proof  of  their  .statements  it  w'ould,  I  take  it,  be  satisfactory  to  us. 
“  A.  H.  F.”  and  “  H.  P.”  have  written  contradictory  to  “  B.  H.,” 
and  I  quite  agree  with  them. — E.  G. 


“  Foreman  ”  evidently  takes  exception  to  the  remarks  of 
“B.  W.,”  and  would  endeavour  to  become  personal  as  to  the 
standing  of  our  young  friend.  Personally,  I  have  never  had 
cause  to  even  enter  a  bothy,  much  less  live  in  one,  and  the 
numerous  references  that  have  been  made  concerning  them  in 
various  papers  do  not  serve  to  make  me  desire  any  close  con- 
pection  with  them.  I,  myself,  have  passed  through  several  voca¬ 
tions,  and  in  all  of  them  I  have  found  it  neces.sary  to  assert  my 
pow'er  of  manhood  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  w'ays  of 
others,  whose  narrow^  mindedness  and  bigotry,  coupled  wdth 
ignorance,  will  compel  them  to  remain  in  the  sphere  they  were 
cutting  out  for  themselves.  To  me  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know^  that 
there  are  others  wdio  are  striving  for  first  place  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world.  The  reference  by  “Foreman^’  as  to  all  work  no 
play,  &c,  is  practically  wasted  upon  the  young  man  who  is  eager 
to  push  ahead. 

Personally,  reading  affords  me  a  great  amount  of  pleasure, 
coupled  with  profit,  inasmuch  that  it  increases  my  knowledge. 
Moreover,  being  blessed  with  a  nature  bordering  on  liveliness,  I 
gain  enjoyment  from  little  occurrences  which  the  surly  would 
pass  over  with  contempt.  As  far  as  pleasure  making  goes,  I  am 
quite  content  with  one  evening  per  w'eek  in  town,  which  is  usually 
spent  in  watching  other  people  and  purchasing  supplies  for  the 
week.  What  I  term  “  special  turns  ”  is  a  visit  to  a  London  show', 
or  a  day’s  tramping  on  the  road.  If  I  should  read  that  Shamrock 
III.  pulls  off  the  old  mug  there  will  be  high  jinks  from  this  child. 

— CXJPID. 


*  The  editor  invites  young  gardeners  who  are  readeis  to  contribute  to  the 
Domain,  and  he  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  publication  of  their 
letters. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

EARLIEST  FORCED  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— 
On  the  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander  and  Waterloo 
Peaclies  and'  Cardinal  Nectarines,  the  ripening  fruit  must  be  kept 
dry,  but  the  border  should  be  maintained  in  a  proper  state  of 
moisture.  The  other  early  varieties,  such  as  Early  Beatrice  and 
Early  Louise  Peaches,  wdth  Precoce  de  Croncels  Nectarine,  are 
also  taking  the  ripening  swelling,  and  the  fruit  must  be  kept 
dry.  The  other  varieties,  such  as  Hales’  Early,  Rivers’  Early 
York,  Early  Alfred,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  A  Bee  Peaches,  with  Lord 
Napier,  Early  Rivers  and  Darwin  Nectarine,  also  are  taking  the 
last  sw'elling  ;  but  the  fruit  wdll  not  be  ripe  until  the  end  of  May 
or  early  in  June,  therefore  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  fre¬ 
quently  sprinkling  the  floor  during  the  day ;  or,  when  practicable, 
syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  again  at  closing  time. 
Directly,  how'ever,  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  syringing  the 
fruit  must  cease,  or  water  resting  on  it  will  cause  the  skin  to 
become  rough,  not  only  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  but 
causing  it  to  acquire  a  musty  and  unpleasant  flavour.  The  night 
temperature  will  be  perfectly  safe  at  60deg  to  65deg,  or,  if  de¬ 
sired  to  accelerate  the  ripening,  65deg  to'  70deg,  and  70deg  to 
75deg  by  day,  wdth  lOdeg  to  ISdeg  advance  from  sun  heat. 

TREES  SWELLING  THEIR  FRUIT.— The  fruit  swells  most 
at  tw'o  stages,  one  after  setting  until  the  commencement  of  the 
stoning  process,  during  rvhich  there  is  a  gi'adual  development, 
and  after  stoning  the  progress  is  rapid. 

The  first  sw-elling  is  materially  influenced  by  the  previous  .storing 
of  matter  in  the  trees  and  the  available  food  in  the  soil ;  but  a 
genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  accelerates  the  sw’elling  of 
the  fruits,  this  being  still  further  promoted  by  a  good  root  action, 
which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  judicious  and  gradual  regulation 
of  the  growths  by  disbudding  and  affording  proper  space  for  their 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  The  more  vigour  the  tree  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  the  fruit  being  cast  in  stoning,  and  the  evil  is 
further  increased  by  severe  disbudding,  also  by  a  close  and  moist 
atmosphere.  In  the  last  swelling  after  stoning,  tie  the  shoots 
down  and  draw  the  leaves  aside,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light;  but  moderate  extension  will  as.sist  the  swell¬ 
ing,  carci  being  taken  that  the  principal  foliage  be  not  interfered 
with.  Supply  water  to  in-side  borders  as  required,  and  afford  top- 
dressings  or  liquid  nourishment  to  weakly  trees. 

VINES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— The  Grapes  are 
colouring  and  need  a  moderate  amount  of  air  moisture  to  swell 
well,  damping  the  house  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  the 
colouring  approaches  completion,  when  a  drier  atmosphere  wdll 
be  advisable;  but  moisture  must  not  be  entirely  withdrawn,  or 
red  spider  will  seriously  damage  the  foliage,  and  premature  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves  will  be  induced,  the  Vines  starting  into  growth 
when  they  should  be  going  to  rest.  Afford  free  ventilation, 
having  a  little  at  the  top  of  the  house  constantly,  a  circulation 
of  warm  air  contributing  to  good  finish  and  quality.  Moisture  at 
the  roots  must  be  furnished  thoroughly,  one  good  soaking  of  tepid 
liquid  wdien  the  Grapes  change  colour,  and  a  mulch  of  partially 
decayed  manure  wall  generally  secure  sufficient  moisture  until  the 
Grapes  are  ripe.  The  roots,  how'ever,  must  not  lack  moisture, 
nor  must  the  soil  be  made  sodden  and  sour  by  needles.s  supplies, 
or  shanking  is  almost  sure  to  ensue.  Atmospheric  moisture  will 
not  improve  Grapes  of  this  class  (Hamburghs  and  Sw'eetwater) 
at  this  time  of  tlie  year  provided  it  is  not  stagnant  and  deposited 
on  the  berries,  and  this  will  not  occur  if  the  ventilation  is  properly 
attended  to,  and  a  gentle  warmth  is  nurintained  in  the  hot  water 
pipes.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  65deg,  a  little  more  on 
warm,  and  a  few'  degrees  less  on  cold  nights;  70deg  to  75deg  by 
day,  80deg  to  90deg  wdth  sun  heat  and  full  ventilation,  clo.sing 
at  80deg,  all  but  a  small  space  at  tne  top  of  the  hou.se. — 
St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

RI^NNER  BEANS. — First  sowings  may  now  be  made  in  the 
open  ground,  the  present  time  being  quite  early  enough,  so  that 
the  plants,  Avhen  through  the  soil,  may  escape  being  cut  off  by 
late  frosts  which  are  practically  certain  to  occur  during  the  third 
week  in  this  month.  The  position  for  Beans  should  be  open 
and  sunny,  the  soil  suiting  them  best  being  of  a  light,  rich 
charactor,  and  W6ll  drained.  It  is  usual  and  genoially  con- 
venient  to  sow'  in  double  rows  9in  apart,  and  about  8ft  asunder. 
Three  inches  may  be  the  depth  of  the  drill,  placing  the  seeds  4in 
apart  in  the  rows.  Stakes  may  be  inserted  at  once,  or  placing 
them  deferred  until  the  plants  are  in  growth. 
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FREXCH  BEANS. — D^yarf  or  Freiicli  Beans  also  to  be 

.sown  in  light,  open,  rich  soil.  Draw  the  drills  for  these  Sin  deep 
and  2ft  apart.  The  seeds  may  be  placed  4in  apart,  finally  thinning 
to  a  foot.  The  plants  deserve  good  cnltnre,  when  they  are  very 
l)rolific  and  i^recede  the  Runner  Beans  in  bearing.  One  of  the 
be^st  and  nmst  useful  varieties  is  Canadian  Wonder,  the  selected 
forms  of  which  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  types.  The  season 
may  be  prolonged  by  .successional  sowings  at  intervals  of  a  fort¬ 
night. 

CELERY.— Folloiving  upon  the  early  batch  of  plants  which 
are  now  attaining  a  fair  size,  and  will  soon  groiv  rapidly,  necessi¬ 
tating  full  exposure  to  strengthen  and  harden  them  previous  to 
the  final  planting,  a  liberal  number  of  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
out  in  a  cold  frame.  Lay  down  a  few  inches  of  decayed  manure, 
and  on  that  some  good  .soil  pre.ssed  firmly  and  made  fine  on  the 
.surface.  Three  inches  of  soil  will  be  ample.  Prick  out  the  plants 
in  this  3in  apart,  and  afterwards  lightly  water,  shading  for  a 
few  days  until  established.  After  this  admit  air  in  gradually 
increasing  quantities,  exposing  fully  when  warm  iveather  is  the 
rule. 

POTATOES. — Potatoes  advancing  in  pits  and  frames  must 
have,  abundance  of  air  day  and  night,  but  not  fully  exposecl  in 
case  of  fro.st.  Iveep  the  soil  moist.  Those  advancing  under 
warm,  south  walls,  may  need  slight  protection  if  .sharp  frosts 
threaten.  Light,  dry,  strawy  litter  scattered  over  them  or 
Dffany  stretched  across  them  will  prove  effectual  protection. 
Where  growth  is  just  pushing  through  the  soil,  and  frost  is  likely, 
draw  some  light,  dry  material  over  them.  Later  varieties  will 
Im  safe  if  they  do  not  start  growth  within  the  next  fortnight. 
Hoe  the  .soil  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  growth  is  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  It  is  neoes.sary  to  destroy  seedling  weeds  a.s  soon 
as  possible. 

CAFLIFLOWERS. — Fini.sh  planting  out  prepared  C’auli- 
flower  j^lants,  lifting  them  with  adhering  balls  of  soil  and  roots 
from  boxes  or  frames.  Rich  soil  is  essential.  Frequent  water¬ 
ings  will  also  be  nece.^sary  in  dry  weather,  as  well  as  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil. 

TOMATOES  FOR  OT  TDOORS. — The  preparation  of  the 
plants  should  be  going  on^  so  that  they  may  be  strong  and  well 
rooted  by  the  end  of  the  month  for  planting  out.  Seedlings 
slmuld  be  potted  singly,  and  plants  in  small  pots  given  a  size 
larger.  I  se  good  holding  soil,  and  pot  firmly.  Afford  frame 
treatment  until  the  roots  are  working  freely,  after  which  gradu¬ 
ally  harden  by  admitting  plenty  of  air. 

CARROTS.— As  soon  as  seedling  Carrots  can  be  conveniently 
handled,  a  preliminary  thinning  may  be  given.  Keen  the  surface 
soil  lightly  stirred,  and  weeds  absent.  A  dusting  of  soot  will  be 
beneficial  when  the  weather  is  showery.  Another  principal  sow¬ 
ing  may  be  made  on  light,  rich  soil  free  from  surface  manure. 

PARSLEY. — Plants  ivliich  have  stood  the  winter  are  making 
rfee  growth.  Maintain  the  soil  between  them  clean  and  open. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  main  spring  sowing  either  in 
drills  or  broadcast. 

MINT.  The  formation  of  a  new  bed  can  be  carried  out  now. 
Stout  growths  din  or  4in  long  may  be  cut  off  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  surface.  Insert  them  4in  apart  in  lines  Gin  asunder, 
and  keep  moist  until  e.stabli,shed. — East  Kent. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Direction  ol 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Bain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest  1 

Temperature 
on  Grass.  | 

1903, 

April 
and  May. 

At  9  A.M, 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft, 

deep. 

Dry 

Bnlb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

■4» 

CO 

o 

ja 

to 

w 

•49 

CD 

<D 

.  s 

o' 

a 

Sunday  ...26 
Monday  ...27 
Tuesday  ...28 
Wed’sday  29 
Thursday  50 
Friday  ...  1 
Saturday  2 

S.S.E. 

S.S.E. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W, 

deg. 

43-4 

49- 4 

51- 2 

52- 4 
52  4 

50- 2 

53- 2 

deg. 

42-4 

48- 6 
47'5 

49- 9 
49-2 

48- 8 

49- 5 

deg. 

50-1  . 

57-2 

59'4 

59-2 

57-2 

53-9 

57-8 

deg. 

41- 3 

42- 8 
44-2 
48-0 
47-1 
46-9 
44-5 

Ins. 

0-39 

0  08 
0'45 
0-01 
0-17 
0-08 
0-16 

deg. 

45-2 

45'9 

47- 1 

48- 8 

49- 8 
59-1 
500 

deg. 

45-6 

45- 9 

46- 3 

47- 0 

47- 9 

48- 2 
48-5 

deg. 

46-7 

46-7 

46-7 

46- 8 

47- 0 
47-0 
47-2 

dee. 

39-8 

33  0 
30-3 
42-2 
37-2 
36-5 

33  2 

Means  ... 

EO-3 

48-0 

56-4 

45-0 

Total. 

1-34 

48-1 

47T 

46  9 

360 

A  week  of  dull,  mild, ■•showery  weather. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 

to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  ivi’ite  privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

ROBERT  FISH  (C.  B.). — This  highly  valued  corresiiondent 
to  our  earlier  volumes  died  in  the  seventies.  We  are  sorry 
copies  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  the  date  are  not  now 
in  stock.  He  was  elder  brother  to  the  late  D.  T.  Fish,  and 
formed  one  of  a  distinguished  band  of  Scottish  gardeners,  who, 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the  North,  came  South,  and 
made  a  name  for  themselv'es  in  horticultural  annals. 

RECIPE  FOR  COMPOUNDING  AN  ARTICLE  TO  DE¬ 
STROY  ANTS  (R.  A.). — Recipe:  loz  of  ordinary  avsenic  is  placed 
in  an  old  iron  pot  with  a  quart  of  water,  and  then  boiled  until  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pint  or  a  little  more  of  liquid,  to  which  add  .Jib  of  coarse 
sugar.  This  mixture  can  either  be  dropped  about  the  runs  and 
around  the  nests,  but  is  preferably  placed  in  saucers  in  the  haunts 
of  the  ants.  The  preparation  must  be  used  with  the  utmost 
caution,  as  it  is  a  poison  most  fatal’to  animal  life.  A  very  simple 
and  .safe  remedy  is  to  lay  a  quantity  of  partially  picked  bones  in 
the  haunts  of  the  ants,  and  they  will  quickly  be  covered  ivith  the 
insects.  As  soon  a.s  this  occurs  throw  the  bones  into  hob  water, 
and  before  laying  them  down  again  let  all  superfluous  moi.sture 
drain  off.  If  this  is  persisted  in  it  will  be  found  veiy  effectual. 
Try  also  Yalls’  Beetlecute. 

CULTIVATING  GROUND  BETWEEN  ROWS  OF  FRUIT 
TREES  BY  HORSE  LABOUR  (A.  F.  T.).— The  market  gar¬ 
deners  use  cultivators  by  horse  power,  and  get  over  much  more 
ground  than  is  pos.sible  by  hand  power.  Of  course  the  distance  of 
the  plants  has  to  be  greater  than  is  necessary  in  some  cases  for 
certain  crops,  such  as  Lettuce  and  Carrots  ;  but  for  Potatoes, 
Beet,  and  similar  crops  that  have  the  rows  2ft  to  3ft  apart,  there 
is  no  question  that  horse  labour  operations  are  far  more  economi¬ 
cally  and  speedily  performed  than  the  same  by  hand  labour.  The 
right  practice  is  that  you  are  pursuing,  at  least  for  the  majority  of 
marketing  vegetable  crops,  though  in  some  cases  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  use  hand  labour,  the  rows  being  such  as  not  admit  of 
horse  labour,  but,  considering  the  greater  expense  of  the  former,  it 
is  likely  the  greater  produce  would  not  compensate  for  the  exti'a 
outlay. 

GLI  STER  OF  EGGS  ON  PLUM  TWIG  FOR  IDENTIFICA¬ 
TION  (T.  H.). — The  cluster  of  eggs  is  that  of  the  common 
vapourer  moth,  Orgyia  antiqua,  the  caterpillar  of  which  is  very 
destructive,  and,  according  to  Newman  (“  British  Moths,”  page 
40)  it  feeds  on  eveiy  tree  or  shrub  in  the  garden.  Hawthorn  and 
Sloe  are  especially  frequented,  but  it  also  feeds  on  the  leafage  of 
the  Pear,  Plum,  and  other  fi'uit  trees.  The  caterpillars  are  notice¬ 
able  for  their  peculiar  tufts  of  hair,  the  bunches  being  dark  grey 
spotted  with  small  red  tubercles,  and  the  four  large  tufts  of  hair 
on  the  back  are  yellowish-white,  and  those  at  the  head  and  tail, 
and  two  long  tufts  on  the  side,  are  dark,  altogether  a  very  notice¬ 
able  animal,  especially  for  the  havoc  it  commits.  When  full-fed 
the  caterpillar  spins  among  the  remains  of  the  leaves  on  which  it 
has  been  feeding,  or  in  some  exposed  i>lace,  as  on  trunks  or 
branches  of  trees,  palings,  <fec.,  and  there  changes  to  a  dusky 
yellow  pujia,  from  which  the  moth  comes  out  in  about  a  fortnight 
in  summer.  The  male  moth  is  of  a  brown  or  chestnut  colour,  with 
the  forewings  clouded  with  a  darker  colour,  and  with  a  white, 
cre.scent-shaped  mark  near  the  hinder  angle.  The  female  is  grey, 
and  has  only  abortive  wings.  When  they  come  out  from  the  pupa- 
case  they  creep  on  the  outside  of  the  somewhat  oval  cocoon  or 
leaves  spun  together,  and  there  pairing  takes  place.  The  female 
very  soon  begins  depositing  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  cocoon  or 
folded-together  leaves,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  on 
the  branch  in  your  case,  and  then  dies.  The  eggs  do  not  hatch 
all  together,  but  come  out  a  few  at  a  time,  so  that  the  caterpillar, 
pupa,  and  moth  are  alt  found  together  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  eggs  of  the  late  moths  remain  unhatched 
during  the  winter,  and  the  caterpillars  msually  commence  emerg¬ 
ing  from  them  at  the  end  of  April.  The  female  laying  her  eggs 
on  or  near  the  webbed-up  leaves  can  be  turned  to  good  account 
for  their  destruction,  the  webs  being  carefully  removed  with  the 
eggs  and  burned.  Syringing  with  petroleum  emulsion,  2oz  or  3oz 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  useful  whilst  the  caterpillars  are  small, 
while  spraying  with  Paris  gi’eeu,  loz  to  20gal  of  water,  poisons 
the  pests  eating  the  leafage.  Hot  svater  is  also  effective,  and  at 
135deg  does  not  injure  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  only  not  used  too 
lavishly. 
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MILDEW  IN  STRAWBEERIES  (W.  R.  R.).— From  your 
description  we  consider  the  plants  are,  or  w’ere  last  year,  affected 
with  Strawberi’y  leaf  spot  disease,  Sphaerella  fragariae,  this 
fungus  frequently  attacking  the  leaves  of  cultivated  Straw- 
herries,  and  is  widely  distributed.  Small  spots  first  appear  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  as  these  continue  to  increase  in  size  for 
some  time,  and  ran  into  each  other,  large  blotches  are  often 
formed.  The  central  part  of  each  blotch  changes  to  a  pale 
grey  (almoist  white),  and  is  bordered  by  a  reddish  line.  On  the 
white  central  spots  appear  white  tufts  of  mould ;  these  con¬ 
stitute  the  conidial  condition  of  the  fungus.  Later  in  the 
season  minute  black  points  appear  on  the  white  iDatches,  and 
these  are  fhe  rest  spores,  or  higher  stage  of  the  fungus,  known 
as  perithecia,  and  contain  spores  produced  in  asci.  Minute 
sclerotia  are  also  formed  in  the  fading  leaves.  The  ascopheres 
and  sclerotia  germinate  the  following  spring,  and  the  spores 
thus  produced  start  the  disease  again.  In  bad' cakes  the  fldSy^r 
stems  as  well  as  the  leaves  are  affected,  and  if- badly  diS'eashd 
the  crop  is  materially  prejudiced,  if  not  completely  Tfisfe'. 
Besides,  the  plants  become  so  weakened  through  loss’ uf  leaves 
that  they  are  comparatively  worthless  the  following  season. 
As  regards  preventive  means,  little  has  been-  done  in.  this 
country,  but  experiments  in  the  United  States  show*  that  tire 
disease  can  be  checked  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  fnixture..  In 
cases  Avhere  the  disease  has  existed  previously,  spraying  should 
commence  when  the  leaves  unfold,  and  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  until  the  flowers  appear,  after  which 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  cannot  he  applied  without  spoiling  the 
crop.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  disease  is  often  very 
severe,  Professor  Trelase  advises  the  following  treatment :  As 
soon  as  the  frait  is  gathered,  cover  the  dry  tops  with  a  light 
coating  of  straw,  and  set  alight.  This  is  harsh  treatment,  but 
the  experience  is  that  evei^mne  who  has  tried  burning  over  a 
Strawben-y  bed  has  been  surprised  by  the  vigorous  and  healthy 
a.ppeara.nce  of  the  new  foliage,  which  soon  unfolds.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  of  course,  is  not  applicable  to  St.  Antoine  de  Padue  and 
other  varieties  that  fruit  in  August,  September,  and  October. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  ascigerous  form  of  fruit  and 
the  sclerotia  of  the  fungus  live  over  the  winter  in  the  old  leaves, 
and  the  destruction  of  these  by  burning  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the 
following  season. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  icTiose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (B.  J.).^ — Adonis  vernalis ;  2,  Anemone  fulgens  ; 

3,  Anemone  nemorosa.  (M.  J.  R.). — 1,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  ;  2, 
Narcissus  eyelamineus ;  3,  Narcissus  pseudo-Nareissus  minimus ; 

4,  Narcissus  odorus  plenus.  (S.  H.  T.). — 1,  Nephrolepis  pectinata; 
2,  Lastraea  Filix-mas  eristata.  (O.  E.  D.). — Cymbidium  Lowianum  ; 
your  query  was  overlooked.  (J.  B.  T.). — 1,  Habrothamnus  Newelli ; 
2,  Dendrobiura  Farmeri ;  3,  D.  Devonianum ;  4,  Oneidium  Papilio. 
(L.  M.). — Veronica  cupressoides.  (W.  H.). — Too  poor  a  specimen  to 
name  from.  (A.  B.). — Ornithogalum  nutans,  naturalised  in  Britain. 
(S.  P.). — 1,  Nepeta  Gleehoma  or  Ground  Ivy,  a  British  plant;  its 
variegated  form  is  often  grown  in  pots  as  an  edging  plant  indoors. 
(•J.  B.  T.). — 1,  Oneidium  sareodes  ;  2.  O.  Marshallianum  ;  3,  D.  James- 
ianum.  (W.  G.). — 1,  Phyllyrea  latifolia  ;  2,  Cornus  albus  ;  3,  Photinia 
serrulata.  (A.  W.j. — 1,  Pyrus  nivalis  ;  2,  Ilex  latifolia  ;  3,  Diplopappus 
leptophyllus. 


TRADE  NOTE. 


Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  for  reasons  of  health,  re¬ 
signs  his  position  in  June  as  the  secretary  and  cashier  of  the 
Devon  Roseryaud  Fruit  Farm,  Limited,  Torquay,  after  twenty- 
two  years’  servdce  in  that  capacity,  and  is  leaving  for  a  voyage  to 
South  Africa.  He  will,  however,  retain  hirs  position  as  a  director 
of  the  Devon  Ro.sery  Company,  which  he  has  held  for  the  same 
long  iieriod. 


Trad-e  Catalogues  Received. 

Dicksons.  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  Chester. — Bedding  and  Border  Plants, 
Dahlias,  dx. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — New  PiOses,  Spring,  1903. 

Wm.  Sydenham,  Tamworth.  —  Specialities:  Violas,  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  dx. 

J.  P.  William  and  Brothers,  Tropical  Seed  Merchants,  Henaratgoda, 
Ceylon. — 1,  Ceylon  and  Foreign  Bulbs.  Tubers.  Dloscoreas,  Cacti, 
Euphorbias,  and  Agaves ;  2,  Seeds  and  Plants  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Cycads,  Crotons,  Roses,  Hibiscus,  dx.  ;  3,  Seeds  and  Plants  of 
Trees,  dx. ;  4,  Ceylon  and  Indian  Orchids  ;  5,  Seeds  and  Plants  of 
Tropical  Fruit  Trees  ;  6,  Tropical  Seeds  and  Plants  of  Commercial 
Products. 


Co7ent  Garden  Market.— May  6tli. 

*  Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  ’  s.  d.  s.  d 

A.pples,  culinary,  bush.  3  0  to  6  0  Cherries,  box  .  1  3  to  1  6 

.,,  Tasmanian, case  12  0  14  0  Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Bananas .  10  0  15  0  ,  Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

Grapes,  Alicantes.  ^...  0  0,  ,  0  0  Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

,,  Colman  .  3  0  4  0' 


Average  Wholesale 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2  0to3  0 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  16  0  0 


Batavia,  doz....  ...  ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Beet,  red,  doz.  ...  ... 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Cabbages,  Spring,,  tally 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  ' ... 

0 

2- 

0 

0 

,,  new,  bnch..  ... 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Cos  Lettuce,  dok..:.  ... 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cucumbers  doz. . ■ 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Endive,  doz . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1 

3 

1- 

6 

Pripes.— Vegetables. 

,s.  d.  s.  d 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  Otol  3 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2  0  2^ 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  10  0  0 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

,  punnets .  16  0  0 

Onions,  bushel  .  3  0  h  0 

’Parsley,  doz.  bnehs.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Potatoes,  cwt .  8  0  0  0 

Tla'dishes,  doz .  0  9  10 

Spitfdoh,  bush .  3  0  0  ,0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  010  1  0 
,,  Canary  Isles,  case  4  0  0  0 

Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 

,,  new,  bnch.  ...  0  7  0  8 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  ZS-sized  pot. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  12  0  30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Cinerarias,  doz .  4  0  6  0 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz..  9  0  18  0 

Erica  persoluta  ...'  ...  15  0  .18  0 

,,  Cavendishi .  18  0  .  24  0 

,,  candidissima  ...  18  3  .  21  0 

Ferns,  var. ,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

,,  small,  100 .  10  0  16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  12  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Fuchsias,  doz .  8  0  9  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Geraniums,  doz.  ..  ...  4  0to6  0 

,,  Ivy,  doz. ...  6  0  8  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Heliotrope  .  8  0  9  0 

Hydrangeas,  pink  ...  10  0  15  0 

white-  ...10  0  15  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Pelargoniums  . 10  0  12  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Spiraeas,  5in.  pots  ...  6  0  8  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 


Arums,  doz .  3 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  1 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1 

Cattleyas,  doz . 12 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0 

Daffodils,  single,  doz. 

bnch .  3 

double,  doz. 

bnch .  3 

Eucharis,  doz .  3 

Gardenias,  doz .  2 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnehs .  6 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  1 

Lilium  Harris!  .  3 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnehs . _  •••  7 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnehs .  3 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnehs.  1 


d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  to  4  0 

Myrtle, English,  bunch 

0  6  to  0  0 

0 

2  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnehs 

9  0 

12  0 

3 

2  6 

Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz. 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

15  0 

,,  Poeticus,  doz  bnehs 

1  6 

2  6 

9 

1  0 

Odontoglossums . 

4  0 

5  0 

9 

1  6 

Orange  blossom,  burich 

2  0 

0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

0 

4  0 

doz . 

1  0 

1  6 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

0 

4  0 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

1  6 

2  0 

0 

4  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

0 

2  6 

,,  Generals . 

1  6 

2  0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

4  0 

5  0 

0 

0  0 

Tuberoses,  dozen . ^ 

0  9 

0  0 

6 

0  0 

Tulips,  pink,  doz. bnch.  j 

0 

4  0 

,,  white,  ,,  f 

„  yellow,  ,,  ' 

4  0 

12  0 

0 

8  0 

,,  terracotta  ,,  V 

,,  scarlet  ,,  ) 

0 

4  0 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

2  0 

2  6 

6 

2  0 

,,  Marie  Louise... 

2  0 

3  0 

Publications  Received. 

The  Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  “JTlie 
Farmer’s  Business  Book,”  Macmillan  and  Co.,  4s.  6d.net. 

“The  Tropical  Agricultuils-t”  (Ceylon):  chief  contents:  The 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  The  Future  of  Queeus- 
land  The  Aloe  Fibre  Industry,  Artificial  Nitrates  from  the  Air, 
The  ’Action  of  Basic  Slag  on  Poor  Pastures,  Coffee-Growing  m 
Neiv  South  Wales.  *  *  University  of  California  pnbhcations, 

as  follows:  Neiv  Methods  of  Grafting  and  Budding  '  lues,  ihe 
Red  Spider  of  Citrus  trees.  The  Peach-iyorm,  The  Californian 
Peach-tree  borer.  Grasshoppers  in  California,  and  Report  ot  \V  ork 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  Years  1898-1901,  part  II;  A.  J.  Johnston,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  *  *  “  Information  Concerning  Products  Exported  by 

the  State  of  Victoria  to  Great  Britain,”  by  J.  M.  Sinclair,  Supt. 
in  London,  Eng.,  for  the  Victorian  Government,  142,  Queen  \  ic- 
toria  Street.  London,  E.C.,  1903.  *  *  Board  of  Agriculture, 

leaflet  No.  83,  Preservation  of  Eggs,  Maniirial  and  other  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment.s  (schemes  submitted  by  the  Agricultural 
Education  Association,  with  an  Explanatory  Memoiandum), 
March,  1903.  *  *  Chambre  Syiidicale  des  Horticulteurs 

Beiges:  Assemblee  Generale  du  Feb.  1,  1903;  Proces-Verbal  et 
Annexes. 
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The  Value  of  Roots  in  Sheep  Feeding. 


Most  of  us  are  preparing  land  for  the  root  crops.  Man¬ 
golds  have  been  sown,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  commence  drilling  Swedes, 
and  we  often  hear  it  said  that  we  are  going  through  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  and  taking  trouble  and  spending  money  to 
produce  ciops  which  might  readily  be  dispensed  with.  One 
of  the  panaceas  which  is  offered  by  theorists  to  suffering 
farmers  is  the  advice  to  put  down  expense  by  giving  up 
roots,  and  they  tell  us  to  use  cut  straw,  hay,  crushed 
Gorse,  treacle,  and  dry  purchased  foods  in  their  stead. 

Now,  we  think  that  it  is  very  unfair  to  a  root  crop  to 
charge  to  it  the  whole  cost  of  its  production,  starting  with 
the  earliest  stages  of  preparation  of  the  land ;  for  there 
is  a  great  area  of  land  in  this  country  which  can  only  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds  and  twitch  by  the  aid  of  a  nine-months 
fallowing,  and  if  Turnips  or  similar  crops  were  not  grown, 
the  only  alternative  would  be  summer  fallowing,  which 
would  be  nearly  as  expensive  without  anything  in  the  way 
of  food  to  put  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  It  is  this 
system  of  overcharging  the  root  crops  with  expenses  which 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  idea  that  is  spreading,  that 
they  are  too  extravagant  for  modern  farming  if  it  is  to  be 
economically  conducted.  We  would  suggest  that  the  cost 
of  a  summer  fallow  should  be  deducted  from  the  full  cost  of 
a  Turnip  fallow,  and  the  balance  charged  to  the  debit  of 
the  latter,  instead  of  charging  the  full  cost,  as  is  generally 
done. 

These  remarks  have  been  prompted  by  the  study  of  a 
report  of  one  of  the  Woburn  experiments,  an  experiment 
on  the  economy  of  roots  in  sheep  feeding,  which,  although 
it  resulted  favourably  to  the  roots,  would  have  been  much 
more  so  if  a  reasonable  charge  had' been  made  for  them.  If 
we  could  always  make  7s.  per  ton  of  our  Swedes,  and  10s. 
of  our  Mangolds  by  consuming  them  on  the  land  and  have 
the  residuals  thrown  in,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  losing 
money  by  growing  them.  This  experiment  was  conducted 
to  compare  the  results  of  feeding  sheep.  I.,  with  a  full 
supply  of  roots;  II.,  with  a  partial  supply  of  roots;  III., 
with  roots  and  Gorse  ;  IV.,  with  Clover  hay,  straw  chaff, 
and  treacle.  To  each  separate  ration  of  these  various  foods 
was  added  an  allowance  of  linseed  cake,  which  was  much 
the  most  liberal  to  the  sheep  consuming  no  roots.  The 
several  amounts  of  cake  consumed  during  three  months  by 
each  pen  of  ten  sheep  were  in  money  value;  Pen  I., 
£2  4s.  9d.  ;  pen  II.,  £2  17s.  ;  pen  III.,  £2  10s.  lOd.  ;  pen  IV., 
£3  2s.  8d.  The  first  three  pens  were  allowed  a  small 
quantity  of  Clover  hay,  and  the  value  of  this  food  at  £4 
per  ton  was  for  pen  I.,  11s.  lid.  ;  pen  II.,  19s.  6d.  ;  pen  III., 
11s.  ;  pen  IV.,  £4.  The  roots  used  were,  for  the  first  month, 
Swedes  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  Kohl-rabi,  except 
for  the  last  few  days,  when  Mangolds  were  substituted. 
The  total  cost  of  food  per  pen  was  :  No.  I.,  £5  7s.  ;  II., 
£5  13s.  ;  III.,  £5  Os.  5d.  ;  IV.,  £7  18s.  2d.  Swedes  were 
charged,  7s.  ;  Kohl-rabi,  8s.  ;  Mangolds,  10s.  per  ton. 

Attention  must  at  once  be  attracted  to  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  these  rations,  the  non-root  ration  costing 
practically  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  others ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  here  is  a  proof  of  the  economy  of  root 
feeding,  for  we  are  confident  that  the  prices  charged,  viz., 
7s.,  8s.,  and  10s.,  are,  as  we  have  been  showing,  well  up  to 
the  amounts  which  should  be  put  on  them.  The  pens  which 
were  receiving  roots  all  did  well,  but  pen  No.  IV.  did  not 
present  a  thriving  appearance,  and  although  when  killed 
they  were  declared  by  the  butcher  to  be  nice  little  mutton, 
they  did  not  gain  sufficiently  in  -weight  to  pay  for  the  food 
they  consumed.  The  cost  of  food  was  higher,  and  the  sheep 
fed  much  more  slowly,  whilst  the  carcases  sold  for  less 
money  per  lb. 


Pen  I.,  which  lived  to  a  larger  extent  on  roots,  matured 
more  quickly  than  any,  and  Avas  the  first  fit  for  market, 
which  accounted  for  its  smaller  expenditure  in  cake.  Pen  II. 
was  next  best,  but  gave  a  smaller  carcase  increase  and  cost 
more,  owing  to  its  slower  arrival  at  maturity.  Gorse,  in 
Pen  III.,  showed  that  it  might  be  used  to  economise  Clover 
hay,  but  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  save  roots.  Of  the  four 
pens  the  average  gain  per  head  for  the  whole  period  of 
thirteen  to  sixteen  Aveeks  Avere  :  — 

Pen  I.,  full  supply  of  roots,  43.2lb. 

Pen  II.,  limited  roots,  40.8lb. 

Pen  III.,  limited  roots  and  Gorse,  37.6lb. 

Pen  IV.,  no  roots,  26.5lb. 

The  butcher’s  remarks  were  as  folloAvs :  — Pen  I,  (full 
supply  of  roots) :  Beautiful  sheep,  but  rather  heavy,  and 
cuf  too  much  fat ;  a  lot  of  loose  fat.  Pen  II.  (limited  roots) ; 
Very  similar  to  pen  III.,  very  nice  fleshy  sheep  ;  cut  Avell, 
nicely  fatted,  but  not  too  much  so.  Pen  III.  (Gorse  and 
roots):  Very  nice  sheep,  not  too  much  fat,  very  fleshy 
sheep,  cut  very  nicely ;  prefer  to  pen  I.,  as  not  so  much  fat. 
Pep  IV.  (no  roots):  All  “plain,”  but  nice  enough  little 
mutton. 

And  noAV  for  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The  net  money 
gains  per  head  were,  for  pen  I.,  £2  2s.  5d.  ;  pen  II., 
£l  8s.  Id.  ;  pen  III.,  15s.  lOd.  ;  whilst  pen  IV.  showed  a 
loss  of  £3  11s.  3d.  Very  striking  evidence  this  in  favour 
of  roots  over  hay  in  the  feeding  of  animals.  A  clever  yard¬ 
man  and  successful  feeder  always  said  that  he  could  dis¬ 
pense  Avith  anything  as  long  as  he  had  plenty  of  good 
SAvedes,  and  Ave  thoroughly  agree  Avith  him.  We  should 
greatly  qualify  this  opinion  in  the  case  of  Avhite-fleshed 
Turnips. 

The  report  sums  up  briefly : 

1.  That  feeding  sheep  on  a  limited  supply  of  roots  will 
not  fatten  them  as  Avell,  or  as  quickly,  as  giving  them  a 
more  liberal  supply. 

2.  That  feeding  sheep  on  the  land  AA*ithout  any  roots, 
and  making  up  the  deficiency  by  giving  extra  hay  with 
treacle  and  Avater,  aaTII  result  in  considerable  financial  loss. 

3.  That  feeding  Avith  Gorse  in  partial  replacement  of 
hay  Avill  gh^e  good  mutton,  but  no  economical  advantage 
over  hay.  It  Avas  found  that  Gorse  must  be  given  freshly 
cut  and  bruised. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  liave  had  three  days’  rain,  and  it  has  been  mast.  Avelcome. 
It  has  fallen  very  steadily,  and  although  the  quantity  has  not 
been  large,  none  has  been  lost,  and  the  land,  Avhich  a  AA'eek  ago 
Avas  like  brick  heads,  AA'ill  noAv  harroAv  doAvn  to  a  beautiful  mould. 
The  latest  Barley  Avill,  therefore,  be  .sown  under  good  conditions, 
and  may  readily  OA’ertake  some  Avhich  was  put  in  three  weeks  ago. 
An  examination  of  some  such  Barleys  reveals  some  grains 
sprouted,  and  the  shoots  above  ground,  Avhilst  others  are  dormant 
as  they  Avere  sown.  These  must  produce  very  uneven  samples, 
and  Avill  be  difficult  to  harvest. 

The  ridge  harroAAS  are  at  Avork  on  the  Potatoes,  and  are 
making  a  splendid  job.  The  rain  AA^as  just  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
soften  the  rough  clods,  and  they  break  doAvn  beautifully. 
Mangold  land,  Avhich  Avas  recently  too  rough,  may  noAv  be  soAvn, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost.  As  aao  have  advised  before,  fowl 
or  pigeon  manure  is  very  good  for  Mangolds,  and  either  2cAA't 
of  kainit  or  4cAvt  of  broad  or  agricultural  salt  per  acre.  This 
latter  is  especially  necessary  on  the  lighter  and  thinner  soils. 

Clover  must  be  .soavii  at  once,  if  they  are  not  already  in.  If 
the  Barley  AAas  rolled  Avith  the  Cambridge  roll  directly  after  it 
Avas  drilled,  the  seeds  may  be  soAvn  broadcast  or  drilled,  and  very 
little  harroAving  Avill  be  needed.  In  some  cases  a  flat  roll  Avould 
coA'er  them  sufficiently.  With  Barley  or  Oats  yet  to  be  soAAm, 
put  in  the  seeds  at  the  same  time.  A  plant  should  be  a  matter 
of  certainty  after  this  rain. 

Farmers  about  here  have  been  so  busy  clipping  and  market¬ 
ing  sheep  that  they  have  glutted  the  markets,  and  prices  are 
down  7s.  per  head,  some  people  say.  No  doubt  the  frost  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  this,  and  the  change  to  milder  thing.s  Avill 
cause  a  reA'iA'al ;  certainly  there  is  plenty  of  Clover  plant  if  Ave 
liaA^e  Aveather  to  make  it  groAV.  That  keeping  is  still  plentiful 
is  shoAvn  by  the  poor  prices  at  Avhich  grass  pastures  and  meadows 
are  being  let. 

Lambs  have  passed  through  the  cold  Aveather  Avell,  but  cattle 
liaA’e  suffered  Avhere  grass  has  been  the  only  food.  There  is  good 
luck  generally  Avith  foaling  mares,  but  Ave  hear  noAv  of  several 
having  cast  their  foals  prematurely  a  month  or  tAvo  ago.  Eggs 
are  cheap,  and  Ave  are  preseiwing  them  in  AA'aterglass,  tins  of  Avhich 
can  noAv  be  bought  at  6)d.  each. 
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VERY  SUPERIOR 


Dwarf  Everg^reen 

GRASSES, 

For  Lawns,  Croquet,  and  Tennis  Grounds, 
Cricket  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  &c. 
ALSO  MOST 

Reliable  Lawn  Manures. 

Priced  Circulars  Post  Free  on  Application. 

DICKSONS  wAREHo^us^Es  CHESTER 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracienas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Ch^santhemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  SMITH. 


For  Present  Plantingm 


DAHLIAS!  DAHLIAS! 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  select  Collections  in  the 
Trade;  Cactus,  Decorative,  Pompone,  Show  and 
Fanev,  &c. ,  for  the  Garden  and  Exhib  tion, 

BEGONIAS!  BEGONIAS! 

WARE  S  FAMOUS  COLLECTION. 

For  Bedding  and  Exhibition.  Started  Plants  for 
Bedding  Out  or  Potting  On. 

CANNAS,  PENTSTEMONS 

New  Hybrid  WATER  LILIES. 

ROSES  specially  grown  for  summer  planting 
HARDY  PERENNIALS 

AN  IMMENSE  COLLECTION  IN  POT.S. 


New  Bedding  Plant  List  free  by  post. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  FELTHAM. 


^CLIBBANS^ 

SInIt  6  Mnbers 

ESTABLISHED  IN  POTS. 

The  undernoted  are  strong  established  Plants, 
and  can  be  planted  out  with  perfect  safety  : 
Arbutus  unedo  (Strawberry  Tree)  ..  1/6  &  2/6  each 
Aralia  pentaphylla  fol.  var.,  foliage 

prettily  variegated  golden  yellow  1/6  to  3/6  ,, 
Actinidla  arguta,  a  quick -growing 

climber  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  1/-&1,6 
Bignonia  radicans  (Trumpet  Flower)  1/6  to  3/6 
Buddleia  globosa  (Orange  Ball  Tree)  1/- 
Cytisus  albus  (white  Portugal  Broom) 

6d.,  9d.  &  li¬ 
do,  capitatus,  a  dwarf-growing 

species  . .  . .  . .  9d.  &  1/- 

do.  dwarf  yellow,  compact  and 

of  dwarf  habit  ..  ..  1/-&  1/6 

do.  praecox,  one  of  the  earliest 

to  bloom  . 1/6  &  2/6 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  lovely 

blue  Howers  1/6  &  2/6 

Cupressus  macrocarpalutea.alovely 

golden  form . 1/6  to  3/6 

Ceanothus  divaricatus,  bright  blue, 

very  free  ..  ..  ..  1/- to  2/6 

do.  Yeitchianus,  rich  deep  blue 

tlower.s  ..  ..  ..  1/6  &  2/6 

Choisya  ternata  (Mexican  Orange 

shrub)  ..  ..  ..  ..  1/6  &  2/6 

Griselinia  littoralis,  a  charming 

Evergreen  ..  ..  ..  ..  1/6  to  3  6 

Daphne  hyemalis  pink, sweetscented  1/- &  1/6 
Garrya  elliptica,  a  handsome  Ever¬ 
green  . 1/6  &  2  '6 

Humulus  lupulusfol.  var.,  the  golden 

leaved  Hop  ..  ,1  ..  1/-&1/6 

Hedysarum  mullijugum,  a  charming 

shrub . I/O  (fe  2/6 

A  Complete  List  of  all  the  choicest  Shrubs 
and  Woody  Climbers  is  contained  in  our 

TREE  &  SHRUB  CATALOGUE. 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


WEST’S  SLUG  KILLER  POWDER 
WEST’S  ANT  KILLER  POWDER 
WEST’S  WOODLICE  KILLER  POWDERj 


Test  a 

FREE  SAMPLE 
and  yourse'f 
decide 

on  its  merits. 


It  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


WEST’S  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Plants  Protect, 

Money  Save, 

and 

Labour  Ease. 


CATALOGUE,  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  w'ith  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post 

free.  No  Trade  Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices. 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries- 


G.  E.  WEST,  Roundhay. 


Or  direct  to  the 
VV  orks. 


Mo  Agents. 


Sufficient  Addresses. 


Higham  Hill, 

LONDON,  N.E. 


Joui[nal  Ilf  gartt(|ultiqf. 

THUR.SDAY,  MAY  11.  1903. 

The  Dahlia  Analysis. 

he  Dahlia  season  of  1902  w-as 
one  of  the  latest  on  record.  And 
no  wonder,  considering  the  cold, 
wet,  and  gloomy  character  of 
the  summer,  and  that  Dahlias 
are  required  to  make  the  whole  of 
their  growth  during  the  three 
months  of  that  season.  At  all  events, 
they  have  to  do  so  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  National  Dahlia  Society’s  Show,  which 
is  usually  held  during  the  first  week  in  Sefj- 
tember.  A  brief  retrospect  of  the  weather 
of  that  abnormal  summer  may  be  of  interest. 
The  season  had  scarcely  begun  when  there  set 
in  a  fortnight  of  bitterly  cold  weather  for  the 
time  of  year,  accompanied  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  by  occasional  ground  frosts  at 
night.  Then  followed  the  only  genial  period 
of  the  three  months,  which  lasted  until  about 
the  middle  of  July.  But  after  that  time  low 
temperatures,  with  cloudy  skies  aud  persistent 
and  heavy  rains,  prevailed  until  the  end  of  the 
summer.  It  is  quite  true  that  Dahlias  delight 
in  cool  and  moist  conditions,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  this  type  of  w'eather  be  long  continued 
the  blooms  are  never  as  perfect  or  refined  as 
when  there  are  intervals  of  dry  weather  and 
bright  sunshine,  to  allow  the  new  growths  to 
become  to  a  certain  extent  matured.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Shows  and 
Fancies.  I  have  given  the  foregoing  particulars 
in  order  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  after 
such  a  summer  to  expect  anything  like  a  large 
or  representative  display  of  Dahlias  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  September,  the  days  fixed  for 
the  National  Dahlia  Society’s  exhibition  at  the 
Drill  Hall  in  Buckingham  Gate.  This  was  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  happened  to  he  the  first 
occasion  when  oue  of  the  Society’s  grand 
exhibitions  of  Dahlias  had  been  arranged  to 
be  held  in  London  itself. 

In  the  following  short  statement  will  be 


r>  EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardenin? 

V  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  aud  to  no  other 
address. 


No.  lift  — VoL.  XL\  I..  Third  Series 
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found  the  number  of  blooms  or  bunches,  as  the  case  may 
be,  set  up  in  competition  at  the  last  five  exhibitions  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  in  each  of  the  five  sections  into 
which  Dahlias  are  now  divided. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Shows,  No.  of  blooms  .. 

838 

702 

682' 

832 

461 

Fancies,,,  ,, 

305 

336 

314  ' 

272 

180 

Pompons,  No.  of  bunches 

190 

180 

222 

228 

168 

Cactus,  ,,  ,, 

361 

297 

354 

357 

285 

Cactus,  shown  singly  . . 

216 

216 

798 

672 

522 

Singles,  No.  of  bunches 

131 

117 

126 

153 

120 

In  the  above  list  no 

account  is 

taken 

in  the 

case 

of  the 

Shows  and  Fancies  of  the  number  of  blooms  staged  in  the 
classes  for  three  or  more  flowers  of  any  one  variety.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  it  was  the  smallest  held  by  the 
Society  since  1896.  The  total  number  of  Show  Dahlias 
fell  short  of  the  previous  lowest  record  for  the  last  twenty 
years  by  200  blooms.  The  number  of  Fancies  was  also  very 
small,  while  the  Pompons  were  more  poorly  represented 
than  in  any  year  since  1893.  Even  the  popular  Cactus 
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Dahlias  were  staged  in  remarkably  small  numbers.  The 
Singles,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  late  season,  suffered 
less  in  this  respect  than  any  of  the  other  types. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  small  number  of  blooms 
shown  in  this  section  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
declining  popularity  of  this  type  of  Dahlia  ;  but  against  this, 
opinion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  Show  Dahlias 
staged  at  the  exhibition  in  1901  was  greater  than  at  five 
of  the  nine  previous  exhibitions  of  the  Society. 

In  the  accompanying  tables  the  positions  of  the  Shows 
and  Fancies  are  dependent  upon  the  average  number  of 
times  each  variety  was  staged  at  the  last  eight  exhibitions 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  in  all  instances  where  their 
records  will  allow  of  this  being  done.  In  the  case  of  the 
newer  sorts,  ■which  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  the 
average  records  for  a  necessarily  shorter  series  of  years, 
have  been  utilised. 

For  the  seventeenth  year  in  succession  Mrs.  Gladstone 


SHOW  DAHLIAS. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times  shown 
in  1902  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

Name. 

1 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

27-9 

27 

Mrs.  Gladstone  . 

1884 

Hurst . 

Pale  blush 

2  ■ 

26-2 

25 

R.  T.  Rawlings  . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Clear  yellow 

3 

231 

27 

John  Walker  . 

1892 

Walker  . 

White 

4 

21-3 

19 

Duchess  of  York . 

1894 

Keynes  . 

Lemon,  edged  salmon  pink 

5 

20-7 

17 

J.  T.  West  . 

1887 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  purple 

6 

19-4 

11 

Colonist . 

1887 

Keynes  . . . 

Chocolate  and  fawn 

6 

19-4 

19 

William  Rawlings  . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Crimson  purple 

8 

17-7 

23 

William  Powell  . 

1892 

West  . 

Primrose  yellow 

9 

16  7 

19 

Arthur  Rawlings . . . 

1892 

West  . 

Deep  crimson 

10 

16-6 

10 

Duke  of  Fife . 

1890 

1885 

Keynes  . 

Rich  cardinal 

11 

16-0 

13 

Mrs.  Langtry  . 

Keynes  . 

Cream  and  crimson 

12 

15  7 

12 

Dr.  Keynes  . 

1896 

Keynes  . 

Rich  buff 

12 

15-7 

8 

Maud  Fellowes  . 

1889 

1871 

Fellowes . 

Pale  pink,  shaded  purple 

Purple 

14 

15-6 

19 

James  Cocker  . 

Keynes  . 

15 

15-5 

11 

Harry  Keith . 

1886 

Keynes  . 

Rosy  purple 

16 

150 

15 

Chieftain  . 

1891 

Keynes  . 

Purplish  lilac 

17 

14T 

21 

Mrs.  W.  Slack . 

1886 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Blush  white  and  purple 

Clear  bright  yellow 

18 

14-0 

15 

John  Hickling . 

Keynes  . 

18 

14-0 

8 

Miss  Cannell  . 

1881 

Eckford . 

Cream  and  crimson 

20 

13-8 

11 

Florence  Tranter  . 

1896 

Trauter  . 

Blush  white,  edged  rosy  purple 

21 

13-7 

11 

Shotesham  Hero . 

1895 

1899 

Fellowes  . 

White,  tipped  and  shaded  rose 
Salmon,  shaded  rose 

*22 

130 

13 

David  Johnson  . 

Humphries  . 

23 

12-7 

11 

Henry  Walton . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Pale  yellow  and  scarlet 

24 

12-2 

6 

Harrison  Weir . 

1883 

Rawlings  . ' 

Yellow 

25 

12T 

10 

Victor . 

1887 

1885 

Keynes  . 

Dark  maroon 

26 

11-6 

13 

T.  J.  Saltmarsh  . 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  chestnut 

27 

10-9 

6 

Goldfinder . 

1881 

1892 

Fellowes  . . 

Yellow  and  red 

28 

10-2 

4 

Arthur  Ocock  . 

Rawlings  . 

Reddish  orange 

29 

lOT 

4 

Prince  of  Denmark  . 

1881 

1887 

Fellowes  . 

Dark  maroon 

30 

10-0 

8 

Willie  Garratt . . 

Garratt . 

Bright  cardinal 

31 

9-4 

4 

Shirley  Hibberd . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Dark  crimson 

32 

9-2 

17 

Perfection . 

1889 

1893 

Fellowes  . 

Orange  buff 

Blush  white,  edged  pink 

32 

9-2 

8 

Virginale  . 

Keynes  . 

32 

9-2 

8 

Warrior . 

1894 

1882 

Keynes  . 

Scarlet 

35 

35 

9T 

6 

George  Rawlings . 

Rawlings  . 

Dark  maroon 

9T 

8 

Mrs.  D.  Saunders  . 

1888 

Rawlings  . 

Pale,  edged  rose 

37 

8-6 

10 

Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham  . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Pale  yellow  and  rose 

38 

8-5 

8 

Daniel  Cornish  . 

1897 

West  . 

Terra  cotta  red 

38 

8-5 

10 

Mabel  Stanton . 

1896 

Tranter . 

Deep  yellow 

40 

8-2 

4 

Ethel  Britton  . 

1880 

Keynes  . . 

White  and  purple 

41 

8-0 

6 

Earl  of  Ravensworth . 

1883 

Harkness  . 

Lilac 

42 

7-9 

8 

Mr.  Glasscock . . . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Purple 

43 

7*3 

6 

Imperial  . 

1883 

Keynes  . 

Purple  and  lilac 

44 

7-0 

8 

Majestic . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

White,  edged  purple 

44 

7-0 

11 

Muriel  Hobbs  . 

1898 

Hobbs .  . 

Yellow 

46 

6-7 

4 

Crimson  King . 

1887 

Keynes  . 

Deep  crimson  scarlet 

Deep  crimson 

Fawn 

47 

6-6 

4 

Diadem . 

1888 

Fellowes  . 

48 

6-5 

13 

Marjorie . 

1896 

Fellowes  . 

48 

6'5 

8 

Mrs.  Morgan  . 

1893 

Fellowes  . 

Pale  ground,  tinted  rosy  purple 
White,  edged  lilac 

50 

62 

8 

Mrs.  Every  . 

1896 

Keynes  . 

51 

6-1 

4 

Glow’-worm  . 

1889 

Turner  . 

Bright  orange  scarlet 

Buff  yellow 

52 

5-7 

0 

Alice  Emily . 

1890 

Kevnes  . 

A  new  variety,  whose  position  is  dependent  on  its  record  for  the  1902  show  only. 
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heads  the  list  of  Show  Dahlias.  In  my  last  analysis  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  fine  variety  would  at  no 
distant  date  have  to  give  place  to  the  premier  yellow, 
R.  T.  Rawlings  ;  but  the  display  in  that  section  was  such 
a  remarkably  poor  one  last  year  that  no  trustworthy  judg¬ 
ment  on  that  point  can  be  fonned  from  the  additional 
evidence  it  affords.  It  can  only  be  stated  with  certainty 
that  both  varieties  at  each  of  the  last  eight  exhibitions 
have  been  almost  equally  well  I’epresented,  and  that 
the  variety  with  the  most  consistent  record  from  the 
present  tune  must  ultimately  take  the  lead.  The  estab¬ 
lished  kinds  most  frequently  staged  in  advance  of  their 
average  records  were  John  Walker,  William  Powell,  James 
Cocker,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Perfection,  and  Marjorie.  While, 
on  the  other  hand.  Colonist,  Duke  of  Fife,  Maud  Fellowes, 
Hany  Keith,  Harrison  Weir,  and  many  other  sorts 
taking  lower  positions  on  the  table  were  but  sparsely 
shown. 

Regarding  as  new  varieties  those  which  at  the  time  of 
the  last  exhibition  were  five  or  less  years  old,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  only  three  in  number’.  The  1897  variety,  Daniel 
Cornish,  has  not  improved  on  its  position  of  the  previous 
year,  and  still  remains  at  No.  38.  On  the  other  hand, 
Muriel  Flobbs  (No.  44),  sent  out  in  1898,  has  risen  five 
places,  while  the  newest  claimant  for  honours,  David  John¬ 
son,  which  was  distributed  in  1899,  finds  an  honourable 
place  on  its  first  appearance  in  the  table  at  No.  22. 

The  two  most  notewoi-thy  features  in  the  list  of  Fancies 
are  (1)  the  appai-ently  unassailable  position  of  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm  as  the  premier  flower,  and  (2)  the  good 
place  taken  by  the  only  new  variety  on  the  list. 
Watchman  (No.  9),  being  an  advance  on  its  last  year’s 
record  of  five  places.  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  although  sent 
out  thirty  years  ago,  was  last  year  more  frequently  staged 
than  anj^  other  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlia  in  the  exhibition. 
Moreover,  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the 
different  shows,  in  no  previous  year  has  its  record  been 
quite  as  good.  Emin  Pasha,  S.  Mortimer,  and  Prince 
Henry  were  also  unusually  well  represented.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  John  Downie  and  Buffalo  Bill  have  never  before 
been  as  sparsely  shown.  The  only  Fancy  Dahlia  on  the 
list  which  is  five  or  less  years  old  is  Watchman.  Although 
only  sent  out  in  1899,  it  already  occupies,  as  before  stated, 
an  excellent  position  on  the  table. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

There  is  evidently  much  greater  vitality  in  this  section 
than  among  the  Shows  and  Fancies,  for  nearly  all  the 
varieties  now  exhibited  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
For  instance,  only  ten  out  of  the  twenty-seven  Pompons 
named  in  the  list  below  are  more  than  six  years  old,  while 


of  the  remaining  seventeen  as  many  as  eight  have  been 
sent  out  since  1898. 

In  the  following  list  the  varieties  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  averages  for  the  last  four  years.  Those  which 
at  the  time  of  the  last  exhibition  were  "three  or  fewer  years 
old  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk 1,  Bacchus ;  2,  Emily 
Hopper ;  3,  Nerissa ;  4,  Douglas ;  4,  Phoebe ;  4,  Sunny 
Daybreak ;  4,  Tommy  Keith  ;  8,  Ganymede ;  9,  G.  Brinck- 
man ;  10,  Lilian ;  10,  Whisper ;  12,  Captain  Boyton ;  12, 
Dr.  Jim;  Madeline;  14,  Nellie  Broomhead ;  16, 

Adelaide;*  16,  Buttercup;*  16,  Darkest  of  All;*  16,  Little 
Bugler  ;  *  20,  Arthur  West ;  21,  Demon  ;  22,  Ernest  Harper  ; 
22,  Jessica;  24,  Donovan;  24,  Eurydice  ;  24,  Rosebud;  24, 
Snowflake.  For  general  cultivation  the  following  varieties 
in  their  respective  colours  can  be  confidently  recommended 
as  free-flowering,  inexpensive,  and  reliable  :  White,  Guiding 
Star  or  White  Aster ;  yellow,  Emily  Hopper  and  Whisper ; 
orange,  Phoebe  ;  rose  or  jjink,  Nerissa  ;  lilac,  Thalia  and  Nellie 
Broomhead ;  scarlet,  Bacchus ;  crimson,  Arthur  West  and 
Commodore  ;  maroon,  Douglas  ;  fancy.  Tommy  Keith. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

In  the  following  list  the  leading  varieties  will  be  found 
arranged  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  were  staged 
at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  National  Dahlia.  Society,  and 
also,  for  comparison,  their  records,  where  available,  for  the 
two  previous  shows. 


1902  1901 

1900 

1 

Lord  Roberts,  1900  . 

26 

26 

— 

ivory  white 

2 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  1900  .... 

23 

31 

23 

clear  canary  yellow 

2 

Uncle  Tom,  1900  . 

23 

39 

23 

maroon 

4 

Britannia,  iS98  . 

22 

52 

55 

salmon  pink  and  apricot 

4 

J.  W.  Wilkinson,  1901  .... 

22 

28 

— 

rosy  crimson 

6 

Galliard,  1901 . 

20 

17 

— 

crimson  scarlet 

7 

Mrs.  Carter  Page,  1900. . . . 

19 

25 

26 

deep  crimson 

8 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  1902 

17 

— 

'  - 

clear  yellow 

9 

Cornucopia,  1900  . 

15 

10 

10 

deep  reddish  salmon 

9 

Vesta,  1901  . 

15 

13 

— 

pink 

11 

Ajax, 1900  . 

14 

11 

7 

orange  and  buff 

11 

J.  Weir  Fife,  1901  . 

14 

11 

- - 

deep  crimson 

11 

Zephyr,  1900  . 

14 

18 

18 

bright  rose  pink 

14 

Alpha,  1902  . . . 

l13 

— 

— 

white,  flaked  purplish 

14 

C.  Woodbridge,  1897  . 

13 

29 

47 

crimson  [crimson 

14 

Floradora,  1901  . 

13 

6 

— 

crimson 

17 

Aunt  Chloe,  1902  . 

12 

— 

- - 

dark  velvety  maroon 

17 

Viscountess  Sherbrooke, 1899 

12 

19 

26 

reddish  terra-cotta 

19 

Clara  G.  Stredwick,  1902  . . 

11 

— 

— 

salmon, shading  to  yellow 

19 

Mayor  Tuppeney,  1900 .... 

11 

15 

26 

yellow,  orange,  and  fawn 

19 

Starfish,  1897  . 

11 

9 

41 

orange  scarlet 

22 

Gabriel,  1902  . 

10 

— 

— 

crimson,  tipped  white 

22 

Mrs.  Winstanley,  1902  .... 

10 

— 

— 

scarlet, shading  toyellow 

22 

Prince  of  Yellows,  1901  . . 

10 

6 

— 

deep  yellow 

22 

Rosine,  1901  . 

10 

11 

— 

rose 

FANCY  DAHLIAS. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis.  ! 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times  Shown 
in  1902  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

Name. 

Late  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer's 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

21-9 

28 

Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  red 

2 

16-7 

10 

Duchess  of  Albany . 

1884 

Turner  . 

Orange  and  crimson 

3 

15‘6 

12 

Mrs.  Saunders . 

1872 

Turner  . 

Yellow  and  white 

4 

13'2 

5 

Mrs.  John  Downie  . 

1889 

Turner  . 

Orange  and  scarlet 

5 

11-9 

9 

Matthew  Campbell . 

1889 

TCflynps  . 

Buff  and  crimson 

6 

11-8 

17 

Emin  Pasha . 

1894 

TCpynps  . 

Yellow,  striped  crimson 

Yellow,  striped  crimson 

7 

11-7 

5 

Goldsmith . 

1895 

Keynes  . 

8 

11-6 

12 

Dorothy . 

1888 

Keynes  . 

Fawn  and  maroon 

9 

10-3 

14 

Watchman  . 

1899 

Keynes  . 

Golden  yellow,  striped  crimson 

10 

10  2 

10 

Frank  Pearce  . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Rose,  striped  crimson 

11 

101 

3 

Buffalo  Bill . 

1890 

1890 

Buff,  striped  vermilion 

Lilac  and  maroon 

12 

9-6 

7 

T.  W.  Girdlestone  . 

Keynes  . 

13 

9-4 

14 

S.  Mortimer . 

1894 

Mortimer  . 

Rose,  striped  crimson 

14 

8-7 

5 

Peacock  . 

1877 

1891 

T’nrnpr . .  . 

Maroon  and  white 

15 

7-4 

7 

Dandy  .  . 

Keynes  . 

Orange,  striped  crimson 

16 

7-1 

5 

Rebecca . 

1883 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  crimson 

17 

6'0 

12 

Prince  Henry  . 

1887 

1892 

Fellowes  . 

Lilac,  striped  purple 

Orange  and  crimson 

18 

5-7 

i  2 

Comedian . 

Keynes  . 

19 

5-5 

,  9 

Comte  de  la  Saux  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Lilac,  striped  crimson 

20 

5-4 

2 

1  ■  ^ 

Hercules  . 

1877 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  crimson 
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22  William  Jowitt,  1900 . 

27  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  1899 

27  Lottie  Dean,  1902  . 

27  Lyric.  1901  . 

27  Mrs.  De  Luca,  1902  . 

31  P.  W.  Tulloch,  1902  . 

31  Eingdove,  1902  . 

31  Loyalty,  1900  . 

34  Florence,  1902 . 

34  J.  H.  Jackson,  1902  . 

30  J.  F.  Hudson,  1899  . 

3(>  Imperator,  1901 . 

36  Mrs.  J.  B.  Clark,  1902  .. .. 

39  Columbia,  1902  . 

39  Bessie  Mitchell,  1901 . 

39  Lucius,  1899  . 

39  Night,  1898  . 

39  Eichard  Dean,  1902  . 


1902 

1901  1900 

10 

12 

8 

scarlet 

9 

29 

33 

salmon  and  apricot 

9 

— 

— 

amber  buff,  tinted  rose 

9 

14 

— 

deep  bronzy  red 

9 

— 

— 

yelloAV  and  orange 

8 

— 

— 

salmon  red,  tinted  purple 

8 

— 

— 

pinkish  fawn,  shading  to 

8 

10 

10 

coral  red  [white 

7 

— 

— 

orange  yellow 

7 

— 

— 

maroon 

6 

17 

20 

reddish  carmine 

(i 

10 

— 

ruby  crimson 

6 

— 

— 

cinnamon,  tipped  peach 

5 

— 

— 

scarlet,  tipped  white 

5 

7 

— 

orange,  shaded  salmon 

5 

2.6 

20 

deep  orange 

5 

11 

41 

dark  crimson 

.5 

— 

— 

scarlet,  tipped  white 

Taking  the  leading  twelve  varieties  on  the  list,  seven 
will  be  found  which  appeared  in  the  first  dozen  on  the  same 
list  last  year.  The  absentees  are  C.  Woodbridge,  now  at 
Xo.  14  ;  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  now  at  Xo.  27  ;  Viscountess 
Hherbrooke,  now  at  Xo.  17;  and  Lucius,  now  at  Xo.  39; 
while  Mary  Service  has  disappeared  from  the  list  altogether. 
These  particulars  will  show  that,  although  consiclerable 
advances  are  still  being  made  in  this  section,  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  gi'eater  signs  of  stability  than  at  any 
previous  period. 

The  only  1897  sorts  Avhich  still  remain  in  the  table  are  C. 
Woodbridge  (Xo.  14)  and  Starfish  (Xo.  19)  ;  while  Britannia 
(X’o.  4)  and  Xight  (Xo.  39)  are  left  to  represent  1898,  and 
Viscountess  Sherbrooke  (Xo.  17),  Countess  of  Lonsdale 
(X’o.  27),  J.  F.  Hudson  (Xo.  36),  and  Lucius  (Xo.  39)  as  the 
only  representatives  of  the  year  1899. 

Xine  A'arieties  Avhich  secured  places  in  last  year’s  table 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  present  one,  including  the 
following  sorts  sent  o\it  as  recently  as  1900  :  Emperor,  Elsie, 
and  William  Treseder.  On  the  other  hand,  three  1901 
varieties.  Prince  of  YelloAvs,  Floradora,  and  Bessie  Mitchell, 
not  in  last  year’s  list,  are  to  be  found  in  this  one. 

If  the  1902  varieties 'be  arranged  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  in  the  list,  they  come  out  as  follows  : 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  (Xo.  8),  Alpha  (Xo.  14),  Aunt  Chloe 
(Xo.  17),  Clara  G.  Stredwick  (Xo.  19),  Gabriel  (Xo.  22), 
Mrs.  Winstanley  (Xo.  22),  Lottie  Dean  (Xo.  27),  Mrs.  De 
Luca  (Xo.  27),  P.  W.  Tulloch  (Xo.  31),  Eingdove  (No.  31), 
Florence  (Xo.  34),  J.  H.  Jackson  (Xo.  34),  Mrs.  J.  B.  Clark 
(Xo.  36).  Columbia  (X"o.  39),  and  Richard  Dean  (No.  39). 

Placed  according  to  their  colours,  the  Cactus  Dahlias 
included  in  the  table  may  be  ^rouped  as  follows  :  White, 
Lord  Roberts  ;  yelhae,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Mrs.  EdAvarcl 
MaAvley.  and  Prince  of  YelloAvs  ;  oranye,  Mrs.  De  Luca, 
Florence,  Bessie  Mitchell,  and  Lucius  ;  pinJc  and  rose,  Vesta, 
Zephyr,  Rosine,  and  Loyalty  ;  scarlet,  (Jalliard,  Starfish,  ancl 
AVilliam  JoAvitt;  crimson,  J.  AV.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Carter 
Page,  J.  AVeir  Fife,  C.  Woodbridge,  Floradora,  J.  F. 
Hudson,  and' Imperator ;  maroon,  Uncle  Tom,  Aunt  Chloe, 
Xight,  and  J.  H.  Jackson  ;  various  shades  of  red,  sedmon, 
apricof,  Jr.,  Britannia,  Cornucopia,  Ajax,  Viscountess  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Clara  G.  StredAA’ick,  Mayor  Tuppeney,  Mrs.  AVin- 
sJanley,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Lottie  Dean,  Lyric,  Mrs.  De 
Juica,  P.  AV.  Tulloch.  and  Ringdove  ;  fancy.  Alpha,  Gabriel, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia,  and  Richard  Dean. 

A  glance  doAvn  the  table  Avill  at  once  shoAV  Avhat  a  very 
small  displ.ay  of  Cactus  Dahlias  there  was  at  the  exhibition 
last  year  as  compared  AA'ith  those  of  the  tAvo  previous 
years.  For  example,  in  1900  the  premier  floAver  Avas  staged 
fifty-five  times,  that  in  1901  fifty— tAvo  times,  but  in  1902 
only  twenty-six  times.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  Avhen 
taking  into  consicleration  the  relative  positions  of  the 
different  varieties  in  the  list  that  many  of  the  1902  sorts 
are  not  placed  as  high  as  their  merits  Avarrant.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  they  Avere  neither  as 
generally  knOAvn,  or  groAvn,  by  exhibitors  as  the  varieties 
of  the  tAvo  previous  years. 

To  those  Avho  Avish  to  keep  their  collection  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  quite  up  to  date,  the  folloAving  list  of  new  varieties 
AA'hich  received  a  first  class  certificate  from  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  last  year  may  be  of  interest :  Albion,  white, 
creamy  centre  ;  Charm,  yelloAv,  suffused  red  and  white ; 
Coronation,  vermilion  red ;  Decima,  yelloAvish  buff  and 
rose  ;  Ella,  apricot,  shaded  vermilion  ;  Etna,  lilac,  suffused 
with  buff ;  Eva.  pure  Avhite  ;  F.  A.  AA'ellesley,  rosy  crimson  ; 
F.  H.  Chapman,  yelloAv,  overlaid  orange  ;  H.  F.  Robertson, 


deep  pure  yelloAv ;  H.  J.  Jones,  primrose  centre,  shading 
to  rosy  pink  ;  lanthe,  base  of  petal  buff,  shading  to  rosy 
pink ;  Mabel  Needs,  crimson,  shaded  carmine  ;  Mabel 
Tulloch,  rosy  pink ;  Manxman,  orange  centre,  shaded 
scarlet ;  Minnie  AAVst,  yelloAA',  tipped  Avhite ;  Mrs.  Sea- 
gi'ave,  purplish  rose  ;  Mrs.  AA^.  Cuthbertson,  deep  maroon  ; 
Princess,  rosy  pink  ;  Vesuvius,  yellow^  ground,  striped 
crimson  ;  AA".  F.  Balding,  yelloAV  centre,  shading  off  to  light 
chrome  ;  Winsome,  Avhite. 

For  general  cidtivation  the  folloAAung  selection  may  prove 
useful,  as  in  it  I  have  endeavoured  to  insert  only  varieties 
of  good  habit,  AA'hich  display  their  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage,  Avith  little,  if  any,  thinning  of  the  shoots :  White, 
Salisbury  AVhite  and  Spotless  Queen ;  yelloiv,  Mrs.  Echvard 
Mawley  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  CroAve ;  oranye,  Lucius  and 
Florence;  crimson,  J.  AAh  AA'ilkinson  and  Red  Rover; 
maroon.  Night  and  Uncle  Tom  ;  various  other  shades, 
Britannia.  Mrs.  AATnstanley,  Goldfinch,  Exquisite,  and 
Lottie  Dean. 

Single  Dahlias. 

The  singles,  although  staged  beloAV  their  avei’age 
numbers,  have  nevertheless  on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years  been  less  frequently  shoAvn.  Arranged  according  to 
their  average  records  for  the  last  three  exhibitions  they 
come  out  as  folloAvs :  1,  Victoria  ;  2,  Aurora ;  2,  Polly 
Eccles  ;  4,  Leslie  Seale  ;  5,  Alice  Seale  ;  5,  Miss  Roberts  ; 
7,  Beauty’s  Eye ;  7,  Tommy  ;  9,  Columbine ;  10,  Naomi 
Tighe  ;  11.  Formosa  :  11,  Girlie  11,  The  Bride  ;  14, 
Donna  Casilda ;  14,  Miss  Glasscock ;  14,  Northern  Star  ; 
14.  Peacock;  18,  Cleopatra;  18,  Demon;  18,  Robin  Adair 
18,  Urban  Youens.""'  The  A^arieties  marked  Avith  an  asterisk 
are  neAv  varieties,  those  sent  out  in  1900,  or  subsequently. 

In  the  above  list  Avill  be  found  A’arieties  of  all  ages.  The 
three  oldest  singles  are  Formosa  (No.  11),  sent  out  in  1887  ; 
Miss  Roberts  (No.  5),  distributed  in  1888  ;  and  Victoria, 
an  1899  A'ariety,  Avhich  occupies  the  premier  position  on  the 
list. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  small  selection  for  those  begin¬ 
ning  a  collection,  as  nearly  all  the  above  varieties  are  in  one 
Avay  or  another  so  charming,  if  properly  cultivated.  That  is 
to  say.  if  they  are  alloAved  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  and  the 
seed  pods  are  frequently  removed.  The  folloAving  tAvelve  Avill, 
hoAvever,  be  found  to  be  quite  distinct  and  reliable  :  Polly 
Eccles,  Victoria,  Aurora,  Miss  Roberts,  Beauty’s  Eye,  The 
Bride,  Tommy.  Northern  Star,  Demon,  Rosebank  Cardinal, 
Amos  Perry,  and  Columbine. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

- - 

Rudbeckia  laciniata, 


Plants  of  commanding  appearance  haA’e  much  in  their  favour, 
either  for  planting  in  the  border  near  the  back ;  for  careful  use 
in  Avild  gardens,  or  for  the  ornamentation  of  suitable  places  in  the 
policies.  It  is  not  eA^ery  floAver,  however,  which  can  be  u.sed 
satisfactorily  in  as  A'ai'iecl  a  manner  as  Rudbeckia  laciniata,  the 
tall  or  green  headed  cone  floAver,  for  not  eA’eryone  can  be  planted 
in  a  moist  thicket.  This  can  be  done  with  Rudbeckia  laciniata. 
which  is  also  as  easily  groAvn  in  a  border  of  good  soil,  though  it 
prefers  one  Avith  a  good  deal  of  moisture.  It  certainly  attains 
its  finest  proportions  Avhen  it  has  a  full  supply  of  moisture  at 
the  root,  and  the  Avant  of  this  has  a  good  deal  to  do  Avith  the 
comparatiA’e  failure  of  R.  laciniata  in  a  poor  and  dry  position. 
It  is  said  to  reach  a  height  A-arying  from  3ft  to  12ft,  but  while  I 
have  neA'er  seen  it  as  Ioav  as  3ft  Avhen  established,  neither  have 
I  eA’er  met  Avith  it  as  much  as  12ft  in  height,  though  I  believe 
that  it  could  be  so  cultiA'ated  as  to  attaiir  these  dimensions.  Of 
commanding  appearance  when  6ft  or  8ft  high,  one  can  Avell  under¬ 
stand  the  effect  Avhich  Avould  be  made  by  a  score  or  so  of  12ft 
plants  of  Rudbeckia  laciniata  massed  together  in  the  Avild  garden 
or  in  a  small  opening  in  the  Avoods.  The  leaAws  are  prettily 
divided  Avith  the  exception  of  some  of  the  upper  ones,  Avhile  the 
floAvers,  Avhich  are  from  2iin  to  Jin  across,  have  bright  yelloAV  ray 
petals  and  greenish-yelloAv  discs.  The  discs  are  rather  longer 
than  broad,  elongating  from  the  time  they  open.  The  flowers 
are  usually  produced  from  July  to  September.  There  is  an 
interesting  and  useful  variety  for  cut  floAvers  called  R.  laciniata 
Golden  GIoav.  Since  its  introditction  a  feAV  years  ago  it  has  been 
largelj^  groAvn  for  exhibition,  and  when  in  good  condition  it 
makes  a  telling  bunch  in  a  stand  of  herbaceous  plants.  The 
floAvers  of  this  A’ariet.A’  Avhen  Avell  grown  are  quite  double  and  of 
a  bright  yellow.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  easily  affected  by  nuich 
rain  Avhen  opening  or  when  in  bloom,  and  it  might  be  found 
desirable  to  coA'er  some  of  the  plants  or  heads  of  bloom  Avith  glass 
so  as  to  protect  the  floAvers  from  hearw  rains.  Rudbeckia 
laciniata,  called  locally  in  some  of  its  habitats  in  America,  the 
“  Thimble  Weed,”  is  a  native  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  A. 
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The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

May  has  ahvays  been  regarded  as  the  month  of  flowers,  and  it 
may  also  with  justice  be  termed  the  month  of  Orchids,  for  at  no 
other  time  are  so  many  beautiful  subjects  at  their  best.  This 
naturally  calls  attention  to  the  care  of  the  plants  while  in 
blossom  and  the  conservation  of  the  flowers.  It  is  not  always 
wise  to  keep  the  latter  until  they  fade  upon  the  plants  for  reasons 
I  have  given  before  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
spoilt  by  an  improper  atmosphere,  for  when  they  have  reached  the 
^stage  that  they  may  not  longer  be  left  upon  the  plants  without 
injury,  they  may  be  cut  and  enjoyed  in  this  state. 

In  mcst  moderately  large  collections  there  is  a  flowering 
house  set  apart  for  their  reception,  this  being  kept  bright  with 
other  subjects  when  Orchids  are  scarce.  In  such  structures  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  correct  is  much  less  than  in 
others  where  they  have  to  grow  and  flower  in  the  same  house. 
Yet  every  position  has  its  advantages,  and  the  plants  are  far  less 
likely  to  come  tO'  harm  in  their  growing  quarters  than  if  removed 
from  them  at  a  time  when  their  energies  are  reduced  to  a  low  ebb 
by  the  strain  of  producing  their  lovely  blossoms. 

Some  species  are  more  liable  to  injury  than  others  through 
having  the  flowers  left  on  until  they  fade.  An  instance  occur¬ 
ring  to  my  mind  is  Oncidium  macranthum.  Indeed,  one  might 
say  any  of  the  section  of  which  this  is  the  best  known  species. 
Months  are  taken  to  produce  the  long  branching  spikes,  spikes 
which,  by  the  way,  are  often  ruined  in  appearance  by  being 
twisted  around  stakes  in  the  pots  instead  of  being  given  perfect 
freedom.  Then  when  they  bloom  the  strain  is  intensified,  and  is 
.shown  by  the  rapidly-shrivelling  pseudo-bulbs.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  spikes,  when  cut  entire,  will  only  last  a  few  days,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  used  in  their  true  form  for  decoration ; 
but  the  smaller  branchlets  may  be  cut  off,  and  are  excellent  in 
this  way,  lasting  for  several  weeks. 

Imported  Odontoglossums  again  often  throw  up  very  large 
spikes  before  the  plants  are  properly  established.  These,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  simply  kill  the  plants  outright,  but  as 
one  naturally  likes  to  .see  the  variety  the  flowers  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  two  or,  at  most,  three  on  the  spike.  Strong  and  well- 
established  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  e.specially  of  such  kinds  as 
Cattleya  or  Lselias,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  bloom  until  the 
flowers  die  off  naturally. — H.  R.  R. 

Phalaenopsis  Youngi. 

This  charming  Orchid  received  a  first-o]a.ss  certificate  in  1895 
when  exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder.  It  is  a  splendid  variety,  with 
broad,  dull  white  petals,  wliich  are  slightly  fringed  with  a  pleas¬ 
ing  rose  hue  at  the  ba.se.  The  upper  sepal  of  the  flower  is  of 
the  same  colour,  while  the  lower  are  of  a  vei'y  pale  rose-maroon 
thickly  covered  with  spots.  Pure  white  and  heavily  spotted  deep 
rO'Se,  forms  the  ground  colour  of  the  lip.  The  flower  is  of  splendid 
form,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Phalsenopses. 

Terrestrial  Genera. 

Terrestrial  Orchids  produce  fleshy  and  fibrous  roots  that  are 
confined  to  the  soil,  and  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  ordinary 
roots.  As  many  of  these  plants,  are,  however,  deciduous,  losing 
their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  and  as  many  do  not  produce  perennial 
stems,  they  obviously  need  some  store  of  strength  for  another 
season.  This  i.s  provided  by  the  tubers,  which  numbers  of  our 
British  species  produce,  such  as  the  familiar  Orchis  mascula. 

Hints  on  Culture. 

The  Phalsenopses  may  be  now  taken  in  hand.  Those  that 
require  more  root  room  should  receive  it  at  once,  or  if  the  material 
in  which  they  are  growing  has  become  decomposed,  it  should  be 
replaced  with  fresh.  In  removing  the  plant  into  larger  baskets 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  separating  the  roots  from  whatever 
they  may  be  clinging  to,  so  as  not  to  injure  them.  When  well 
cultivated,  few  Orchids  are  more  admired  than  these,  and  thej^ 
certainly  deserve  all  the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

.  Pleiones  are  now  growing  freely,  being  suspended  in  a  sunny 
imsition  in  intermediate  temperature.  They  are  fond  of  plenty 
of  water  at  the  root,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  ;  syringe 
them  at  least  once  a  day.  Sobralias  are  now  showing  for  flower, 
and  if  at  all  pot-bound  with  roots  will  be  helped  by  an  occasional 
watering  with  weak  liquid  manure.  The  Auguloas  will  now  be 
growing,  and  fast  sending  up  their  flowers,  which,  when  fully 
developed,  are  both  attractive  and  interesting.  These  plants 
may  be  repotted  either  immediately  they  commence  to  grow,  or 
when  they  have  done  flowering. 


Anguloas  are  free  rooting  plants,  hence  they  .should  have  con¬ 
siderably  more  material  to  grow  in  than  the  majority  of  Orchids 
require.  Fill  the  pots  half  way  up  with  clean  broken  crocks,  then 
cover  the  drainage  with  a  layer  of  moss,  using  as  a  compost  two 
parts  peat,  one  good  fibrous  loam,  and  the  remainder  chopped 
sphagnum.  During  active  growth,  and  until  the  bulbs  are 
thoroughl3’^  matured,  give  plenty  of  water,  and  an  occasional 


Phalaenopsis  Youngi. 


supply  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial.  When  growth  is 
completed,  gradually  diminish  the  supply  of  moisture  at  the  root, 
just  enough  being  given  to  prevent  undue  shrivelling. — (•'  The 
Orchid  Review.”) 


“  Sparrers.” 

By  the  “  Man  Who  Serves  the  Kitchen.” 

Though  mighty  pleesed  as  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  at  seein’  my 
little  yarn  on  kattylogs  in  print  in  tli’  jernel.  I  ain’t  puffed  up 
into  thinkin’  myself  a  Rudyard  Kiplin’  or  anything  o’  that  kind; 
and  I  don’t  know  as  I  should  ha’  written  agen,  but  I’ve  had 
pre.ssure  brought  to  bear  on  me.  The  fact  is,  I  happened  to 
mention  to  my  missus  that  I  was  the  writer  o’  that  artikel,  and 
since  tfien  I  ain’t  had  no  peace.  “  I’m  proud  on  jmr.  Jim,”  she 
said  alter  readin’  it,  and  not  content  wi’  showin’  it  to  th’  neebors, 
she  slipped  th’  jernel  into  her  pocket  when  she  went  to  chappil, 
and  I’m  told  she  fairly  lorded  it  o’er  Lucy  Thatcher,  whose 
’usband  is  a  Prudential  agent,  and  supposed  to  be  no  end  of  a 
skolar.  “  You  mun  write  agen,  Jim,”  she  said,  “  ’cos  your 
reputashon’s  made,  and  it’s  nowt  unless  it’s  kept  up,”  so  bein’ 
in  a  manner  o’  speakin’  forced  to  do  it,  I  puzzled  my  brains  to 
think  of  a  subject. 

Bein’  only  a  kitchen  garden  man,  yer  see,  my  skope  i.s  sort  o’ 
limited,  and  I  ain’t  the  kind  o’  chap  to  get  my  copy  out  o’  books, 
same  as  some  of  ’em  do,  at  least  so  I’m  told.  I  have  it,  thinks 
I,  as  I  was  bucklin’  my  bas  on  afore  startin’  for  work  one  mornin', 
for  an  insperashon  struck  me.  It’s  sparrers,  I  said  to  mjcself, 
and  if  any  man  inside  a  kitchen  garden  or  out  o’  one  for  the 
matter  o’  that,  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  sparrers  that  man’.s 
me,  though  I  may  say,  afore  I  go  any.  further  that  wot  I  know 
about  ’em,  as  is  good  ain’t  much,  eksept  in  the  form  of  a  pie,  and 
sparrer  pie,  .spechully  when  my  missus  has  the  makin’  o’  th’  krust, 
ain’t  easily  beaten. 

When  I  went  to  skule,  which  worn’t  for  very  long,  I  was  tort 
amongst  other  things  as  worn’t  o’  very  much  good  to  me,  that 
all  things  in  Natur’  filled  some  useful  purpose,  and  o’  course, 
being  tort  that,  I  wos  bound  to  beleeve  it,  but  ever  since  then 
I’ve  bin  tryin’  to  find  out  wheer  the  good  o’  sparrers  conies  in, 
and  I  ain’t  suckseeded  yet,  ekst>pt,  a.s  I  said  before,  in  the  wav 
o’  pies,  and  then  a  good  deal  depends  on  th’  krust  and  th’  bakin’. 
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The  new  Chinese  herbaceous  plant,  for  which  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea, 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  in  April.  The  above  is  about  the  natural  size  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  rosy-purple.  The  leaves,  however,  become  considerably  larger.  The  plant  grows  ?  to  2^{t.  high. 


One  thir^,  howaver,  I’m  convinsed  about,  and  it  is  that  if  there 
is  anythin’  good  about  sparrers  it  ain’t  to  be  found  in  a  kitchen 
garden.  “  Nor  a  flower  garden  neether,”  puts  in  th’  missus, 
who’s  lookin’  over  my  slioulder  to  see  as  I  don’t  make  any  mis-  I 
takes  in  th’  spellin’,  and  see  th’  way  the  little  raskils  natter  my 
Krokuses  all  ta  peeoes,  and  peck  th’  Polyants  till  there  ain’t  a 
shred  on  ’em  left,  yer  needn’t  say  anythin’  about  sparrers  in  a 
kitchen  garden,  I’m  sure.  (You’ll  see  by  this,  Mr.  Editor,  as 
I’m  ritin’  under  sertain  diffykulties). 

To  resume  th’  story,  however,  if  Mr.  Sparrer  wos  put  into  th’ 
dock  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds.  I’m  afeerd  there  wouldn’t  be 
many  witne.sses  for  th’  defense,  not  from  th’  kitchen  garden,  at 
any  rate.  There’s  one  thing  about  ’im,  however,  that  I  can 
hardly  help  admirin’,  and  it’s  ’is  confounded  imperdence.  Where 
human  natur’  is  he’ll  be,  right  under  yer  very  nose,  and  up  to 
mischief  all  the  time.  They  call  him  a  ’ouse  sparrer,  and  near 
a  ’ouse  he’ll  be,  eksept  when  he’s  in  th’  garden,  and  then  he’s 
doin’  somethin’  a.s  he’s  no  bisness  to.  Perky !  why  there  ain’t 
a  pverkier  creetur  in  Krisendom  than  ’im,  and  he’s  never  so  good 
tempered  as  wen  he’s  up  to  his  tricks. 

I  ’ope  I’ve  bin  a  good  ’usband  and  father,  but  I  should  ha’  bin 
a  real  good  tempered  chap,  too,  if  it  hadn’t  a  bin  for  sparrers, 
and  that’s  the  truth.  A  kitchen  garden  man  will  understand 
my  case  if  nobody  else  does,  and  will  know  wot  the  f(^lin’  is  when 
you  go  to  ’ave  a  peep  at  yer  row  o’  first  early  Peas  just  a  cornin’ 
up,  and  find  every  partikle  o’  top  pecked  away  by  the  little 
browTi  scamp  as  won’t  be  sacked,  but  just  sits  on  th’  top  o’  th’ 
garden  wall  chirpin’  at  yer  while  yer  view  the  reck  o’  th’  Peas. 
Then  you  fuller  the  instrukshions  given  in  a  gardenin’  book,  and 
put  peaguards,  nets,  or  black  cotton  over  the  rows  (of  course,  you 
knew  about  doin’  all  this  afore  th’  gardenin’  book  was  printed, 
but  that  doesn’t  matter,  ’cos  if  books  is  printed  they  has  to  be 
sold  even  if  th’  matter  they  kontain  is  all  second-hand),  and  then 
Mr.  Sparrer  turns  his  attenshun  to  th’  Khrrant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes,  and  along  wd’  his  frend  th’  bullfinch  amuses  hisself  by 
peckin’  all  th’  buds  out,  so  as  to  upset  yer  fruit  kalkilations.  I 
expect  this  is  th’  revenge  he  takes  for  doin’  him  out  o’  the  Peas. 

Well,  you  f oiler  ’is  lordship  up  wi’  soot  and  lime,  shavins  and 
thread,  just  to  save  what  you  can  out  o’  th’  wreck  o’  th’  Currants 
and  Goo.seberries,  and  th’  sparrer  leaves  wot  there  is  remainin’ 
in  th’  best  o’  tempers.  Tb’  fact  is,  ’e  has  observed  yer  sewin’  yer 
greens  in  th’  seed  bed  under  th’  south  wall,  and  thinks  it’s  about 


time  they  were  ready  for 
operations.  If  th’  seedlings 
are  up  so  much  the  better,  but 
if  not,  Mr.  Sparrer  very  soon 
fetches  ’em  up — by  the  root^ 
and  you  find  ’em  with  their 
white,  fleshy  stems  strewn  all 
o’er  th’  bed.  More  fish  nettin’ 
will  save  wot  there  is  left  if 
you  put  it  ’igh  enough,  and 
there  ain’t  no  ’oles  in  it,  and 
in  th’  meantime  our  friend 
looks  about  for  summat  else  to 
occupy  ’is  time.  ’E  doesn’t 
forget  th’  things  in  th’  flower 
garden,  but  I’ve  nothin’  to  do 
wi’  them,  and  the  next  time 
w’e  come  to  loggerheads  is 
when  th’  Beetroot  is  nicely 
through  th’  ground.  Sparrers 
is  a  mark  on  Beet,  and  no  mi.s- 
take.  The  coloured  leaves  is 
like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  and 
they  go  for  ’em  wdth  a  ven¬ 
geance.  You  may  soot  and  lime 
and  shoot,  but  if  sparrers  once 
tackel  it,  yer  Beet’ll  go  sure  as 
fate,  and  yer  only  ’ope  is 
nettin’.  It  strikes  me  as 
kitchen  gardeners  w’ould  be 
very  badly  off  wi’out  fish 
netting.  If  you  can  mana.ge 
to  get  yer  Beet  inter  full  leaf 
wi’out  the  sparrers  devourin’ 
of  it,  you  may  rest  yerself 
fairly  contented,  beeos  they 
only  like  the  leaves  when  they 
are  young  and  tender.  Arter 
wanderin’  about,  peckin’  ’ere, 
and  peckin’  there,  they  begin 
to  think  it  wos  time  they  w’ere 
payin’  attenshun  to  the  Peas 
agen,  which  are  now  in  pod, 
and  take  my  word  for  it, 
sparrers  has  a  taste  for  green 
Peas,  speshully  Marrerfats, 
and  worry  ’em  they  wdll,  as 
long  as  they  lasts. 

These  are  a  few  charges  I 
has  to  bring  agen  the  brown-coated  little  chirper,  and  though  I 
ain’t  done  yet,  they  are  enough  to  be  goin’  on  with.  Now  for  ’is 
good  points ;  and  I’m  done  ’ere,  ’cos  I’ve  never  found  ’em  yet. 
Our  frend  stands  conwicted  then,  but  wot  are  you  goin’  to  do 
with  ’im?  You  can’t  transport  ’im,  ’cos  ’e  won’t  go,  and  the 
more  you  persekutes  the  closer  he  sticks.  Rob  his  nest,  ivhispers 
somebody.  Yes,  and  the  more  you  rob  the  more  Mrs.  Sparrer 
will  lay,  and  bring  up  a  brood  in  the  end  just  to  cheat  you.  You 
may  trap  and  shoot  as  much  as  you  like,  but  the  sparrer  reminds 
me  o’  that  theer  brook  o’  Mr.  Tennyson’s  :  — 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

Some  has  a  theory  that  if  you’ll  treat  ’im  tvi’  kindness  ’e’ll 
show  ’is  gratitoode  by  leavin’  things  alone.  An  old  gent  as  I 
know  tried  this  plan  once,  and  fed  the  sparrers  reg’lar  wi’  bread 
and  water.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  th’  neebors,  for  th’  sparrers 
from  all  round  flocked  in  for  th’  free  meal,  and  while  they  w’ere 
waitin’  they  amused  themselves  by  peckin’  all  th’  fruit  bud.s  out, 
and  genrally  spilin’  other  things  as  took  their  fancy,  while  crops 
in  th’  neebors  gardens,  who  didn’t  feed  escaped  scot  free.  I’jn 
told  that  in  some  parts  they  has  sparrer  clubs,  and  in  th’  catchin’ 
season  so  much  apeece  is  paid  for  ’eads,  which  is  an  indoocement 
for  th’  youths  tO'  scour  th’  ricks  and  buildin’s  at  night  wi’  nets 
for  catchin’.  I  hear  that  they  ’as  plenty  o’  sparrers,  spite  o’  th’ 
clubs,  but  if  one  o’  those  theer  institootions  wos  started  in  this 
district  you’d  .see  my  name  figgerin’  on  th’  kermittee.  "Wi’  my 
nolidge  o’  scribin’  I  might  even  take  th’  sekratyship,  ’cos  I’ve 
got  a  gruj  agen  sparrers,  and  no  mistake. 

The  Power  of  Mushroom  Growth. 

A  few  weeks  ago  some  half-hardy  annuals  were  sow’n  in  a  frame 
cleared  of  winter  Violets  ;  the  lights  were  kept  closed  to  hasten 
germination.  In  a  few  days  signs  of  cracking  in  the  brickwork 
at  the  back  of  the  frame  were  observed,  and  gradually  a  block, 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  l^cwt,  was  pushed  out  of  position. 
Finally,  I  took  a  hammer  and  chisel,  and,  after  cutting  out 
several  bricks,  took  a  mass  of  Mushrooms,  weighing  31b  3oz,  from 
the  centre  of  the  wnll.  The  mycelium  had  run  freely  in  the  mortar, 
and  on  the  face  of  the  bricks  in  the  wall  was  as  thick  as  whip¬ 
cord.  Since  gathering  the  Mushrooms  from  the  wall  others  have 
come  up  in  large  clusters  in  the  frame,  heaving  up  the  soil  close 
to  the  wall. — Mark  Webster,  KeLej'  Park,  Beckenham. 
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‘  Four  Good  Late  Broccoli. 

There  is  always  more  clifRciilty  in  restricting  than  extending  a 
selection  of  Broccoli,  whether  it  be  for  the  early,  midseason,  or 
later  terms  of  winter.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  an  ex¬ 
haustive  list,  for  in  anything  this  becomes  wearisome  to  the 
general  reader.  The  four  that  just  now  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  my  memory  are  Ledsham’s  Latest  of  All,  Model,  Late 
Queen,  and  Dickson’s  June  King.  If  Journal  readers  can  sub¬ 
stitute  better  for  the  two  latest  months  of  the  Broccoli  season. 
May  and  June,  I  am  sure  the  editor  will  be  as  pleased  to  place  the 
selection  before  his  readers  as  the  latter  will  be  to  accept  and 
act  upon  the  advice  furnished.  Ledsham’s  is  an  old,  though  an 
excellent.  Broccoli,  and  probably  has  been  employed  as  one  of 
the»parents  of  other  and  newer  varieties.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth, 
so  important  as  affording  protection  to  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
the  heads  well  protected  by  infolding  leaves,  the  colour  pure,  and 
its  season  of  use  an  extended  one,  certainly  four  good  points  for 
any  .strain,  whether  old  or  modern,  to  po.ssess.  Veitch’s  Model 
is  a  very  di.stinct  Broccoli,  easily  recognised  by  its  crimpled 
leaves  and  dwarf  growth,  and  is,  like  the  last  named,  very  hardy. 
Late  Queen  is  equally  well  known  and  distinct.  June  King  is 
not  so  familiar  because  of  more  recent  origin,  but  its  name  has  a 
convincing  definition  of  its  sea.son,  and  has  a  tendency  in  its 
purity  of  colour  and  lateness  of  maturity  to  lower  the  standard 
value  of  the  earliest  summer  Cauliflower.  With  a  good  .stock  cf 
this  Broccoli  the  gardener  can  afford  to  give  the  CaulifloAver  seed 
a  longer  rest  in  the  seed  packet. — W.  S. 

Fine  Strawberries. 

A  visit  to  the  Box  Hill  Gardens,  near  Bath,  recently,  revealed 
Avhat  is  the  finest  lot  of  pot-grown  Strawberries  I  have  seen  for 
some  time  past.  The  variety  w’as  Royal  Sovereign,  a  kind  so 
universally  cultivated  in  pots  for  forcing.  The  pots  were  those 
of  6in  diameter,  and  each  plant  carried  .several  berries,  ranging 
from  2^02  doAvnward.  Tavo  large  house  Avith  roof  and  side  shelves 
Avere  filled  Avith  these  StraAvberries  in  varying  degrees  of 
maturity,  and  all  have  the  .stamp  of  high  culture  conspicuously 
displayed.  The  soil  of  these  gardens  being  of  a  heavy,  clayey 
nature,  furnishes  an  ideal  medium  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
groAAdh,  and  all  varieties  seem  to  do  equally  Avell  in  the  open 
beds,  including  the  newer  Laxton,  Fillbasket,  Trafalgar,  and 
Climax  among  others.  In  pots  some  1,800  have  been  groAvn,  and 
in  the  large  and  roomy  houses  the  floAvers  are  bold  and  stiff- 
stemmed,  needing  no  artificial  aid  to  fertilise  them.  Mr.  Viloen, 
and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Button,  are  both  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  succes.s  of  their  efforts.  The  cold  nature  of  the  situation 
neceiS.sitates  as  a  greater  means  of  safety  that  the  plants  are  win¬ 
tered  in  a  cold  house.  This  course,  hoAvever,  though  having  dis¬ 
tinct  and  desirable  recommendations,  is  not  alw^ays  practicable, 
becau.se  the  convenience  does  not  ahvays  exist.  If  ever  a  need 
of  gla.ss  protection  AA’as  necessary  it  surely  liappens  in  April,  Avhen 
the  prevalent  frost  and  cold  Avinds  de.stroyed  so  much  valuable 
blossom.  Many  Avho  left  their  Strawberries  unprotected  outside 
as  a  means  of  retarding  them  Avill  have  paid  the  penalty  in  the  loss 
of  many  of  the  first  floAvers,  and  consequently  the  largest  pro¬ 
spective  fruits. — W. 

Perfumes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Dr.  Adolf  Liebmann 
gave  a  lecture  on  “Perfumes:  Natural  and  Artificial.”  Tracing 
the  history  of  their  manufacture,  he  said  it  was  probable  that 
the  art  of  preparing  them  from  flowers  and  sweet-scented  spices 
by  extraction  and  distillation  was  known  to  the  Chinese,  Hindus, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  peoples.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  great  progress  in  the  art  was  made  by  the  Moors ;  biit  the 
next  stage  in  its  history  Avas  reached  when  modern  chemistry 
began  to  ascertain  the  components  of  the  various  c.s.sential  oils 
that  were  obtained  empirically,  and  to  dis'cover  the  nature  of 
the  chemical  compounds  contained  in  them.  As  a  result  of  this 
know'ledge  it  became  possible  artificially  to  build  up  essential 
oils  identical  with  the  natural  product.s,  the  component  substances 
being  obtained  in  the  cheapest  Avay — either  from  oils  in  aa  hich  they 


naturally  cccurred  or  by  synthetical  means.  Thu'^  artificial 
attar  of  Roses,  said  to  be  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  distillate 
from  Rose  petals.  Avas  noAv  an  ordinary  product  of  commerce. 
Many  chemical  indiA-iduals  Avero  uoav  being  manufactured  by 
synthetic  processes;  and  this  fact  had  proved  a  boon  for  many, 
particularly  economic,  reasons.  Vanilliue.  for  instance,  in  187G 
Avas  Avorth  about  £1.50  per  pound  ;  in  1880  the  price  Avas  reduced 
to  about  £2-0,  and  to-daj'  it  was  only  £1  10s.  But  chemistry  had 
gone  still  further,  and  not  content  Avith  simply  reproducing  the 
originals  of  the  master-artist  Nature,  had  produced  aromatic 
oempounds  that  Avere  artificial  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
Examples  were  artificial  musk  and  artificial  violet,  ionone, 
an  isomer  of  irone,  the  natural  carrier  of  the  A’iolet  aroma.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  commented  on  the  backAvardness  of 
England  in  this  branch  of  industi\y.  The  deficiency  of  technical 
instruction  had  been  blamed  as  the  cause;  but  in  his  opinion 
technical  education  Avas  being  overdone,  and  we  too  frequently 
tried  to  infuse  knowledge  into  minds  not  sufficiently  prepared  to 
receiv^e  it.  He  Avas  inclined  rather  to  blame  the  English  manu¬ 
facturer,  Avho  in  consecjuence  of  a  long  run  of  undisturbed 
supremacy,  had  begun  to  lack  the  qualities  of  knoAvledge,  per¬ 
severance,  and  enterpri.se,  without  which  no  indu.stry  could  be 
succes.sful. 

Potato,  Sir  John  Llewelyn. 

This  Potato  (says  the  “Irish  Farming  W^orld  ”)  Avas  sent  to 
l;he  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  trial  grounds  at  ChisAvick,  in 
1900,  to  compete  Avith  forty-tAvo  other  varieties  that  Avere  to  be 
tested,  some  ncAv  and  some  Avell-knoAvn  varieties,  such  as  Sutton’s 
Ashleaf,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Ninetyfold,  Ac.  The 
AA’hole  of  the  forty-tAvo  varieties  AA’ere  planted  on  April  19 ;  ail 
made  excellent  groAvth,  and  Avith  tAvo  exceptions  all  produced 
good  crops  free  from  di.sea.se.  On  September  11  the  committee 
Avere  present  to  judge  the  trial,  and  the  official  report  Avas  as 
folloAvs:  Sir  John  LleAvelyn,  kidney,  Avhite,  eyes  shalloAV,  hand¬ 
some  ;  the  heavie.st  crop  in  the  collection,  free  from  disea.se,  haulm 
tall  and  robust  ;  aAvard  of  merit. 

The  same  year  the  raiser  of  this  neAv  variety  greAV  at  SAvansea, 
South  Wales,  the  remarkable  crop  of  tAventy-three  tons  to  the 
acre  of  .sound  tuber.  This  Acas  a  record  in  itself.  In  addition  to 
all  the  good  qualities  .stated  above,  it  is  one  of  the  be.st  table 
A'arieties  for  Avinter  u.se,  being  Avhite  and  floury.  Messrs.  Horne 
and  Sons,  Cliffe,  Roche.ster,  Kent,  distributed  this  Amrietj’  in  1901 
at  £40  a  ton.  In  1902,  although  there  Avere  as  many  more  pro¬ 
duced,  they  realised  £40  a  ton,  Avhile  in  January,  1903,  they 
made  the  same  figure.  We  are  pleased  to  say  Ave  have  noAV  got 
this  grand  variety  groAA'ing  in  our  country,  as  Messrs.  Horne  haA'e 
been  good  enough  to  send  six  101b  packages  gratis  and  carriage 
paid  to  .six  of  the  principal  Potato  groAvers  for  the  Dublin 
market.  They  are  confident  it  Avill  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Potatoes  eA'er  groAvn  in  Ireland. 

Anthurium  Andreanum. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  shoAvy  of  all  the 
Anthuriums,  and  the  many  improved  varieties  Avhich  have 
emanated  from  it  of  recent  years  Avill  at  no  distant  date  play  an 
important  part  for  stove  decoration  and  at  horticultural  shoAvs. 
But  it  is  not  in  all  establishments  that  it  is  seen  at  its  best,  leaves 
of  a  sickly  pale  yelloAV  and  stunted  floAver  stalks  being  often  the 
rule.  This  can  be  traced  in  almost  every  instance  to  a  compost 
too  heaA^y,  and  insufficient  drainage,  and  to  those  Avho  have  plants 
such  as  these  I  should  strongly  advise  them  to  at  once  try  re¬ 
potting  Avith  the  idea  of  getting  a  fair  season’s  groAvth.  Anthu¬ 
riums  like  a  free  open  compost,  one  that  suits  them  admirably 
consisting  of  about  three  parts  best  fibrous  peat  Avith  a  liberal 
addition  of  broken  crocks,  coarse  sand,  and  chopped  sphagnum.  , 
Previous  to  potting,  the  plants  sliould  be  carefully  examined,  and 
any  decayed  roots  cut  completely  aAvay,  a  condition  Avhich  is  often 
overlooked.  Drain  the  pots  thoroughly,  placing  the  rougher  por¬ 
tions  of  the  compost  over  it,  and  fill  to  almost  the  level  of  the 
rim.  Deep  potting  is  to  be  avoided,  as  thq^ nearer  the  surface  the 
roots  can  be  kept  the  better  the  plants  can  be  attended  to  and 
kept  in  condition.  After  placing  the  plants  in  position  a  flight 
top-dressing  of  good  sphagnum  moss  AA'ill  save  much  Avateriiig,  and 
if  syringed  Avill  supply  .sufficient  moisture  until  a  strong  root 
action  takes  place.  A  moist  A\arm  atmosphere  is  Avhat  they  de¬ 
light  in,  and  Avhen  in  active  groAvth  Aveak  liquid  manure  occa¬ 
sionally  Avill  give  tone  and  colour.  To  preserve  the  foliage  a  slight 
shade  from  strong  sunshine  must  be  adopted. — R.  P.  R. 
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Unproductive  Fruit  Trees. 

( ConchuJed  from  jmrje  404 ). 

No  article  dealing  with  unhealthy  fruit  trees  is  complete 
without  a  reference  to  American  blight,  which  is  a  common 
sight  in  old  and  neglected  orchards,  many  trees  being  com¬ 
pletely  robbed  of  their  life-blood  by  it,  and  for  this  pretty 
much"  the  same  treatment  is  necessary  as  that  just  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  way  of  thinning  out  the  wood  and  cleaning 
the  bark.  It  very  often  indicates  that  the  trees  are  wet  at 
the  roots,  as  it  seldom  gets  a  hold  of  trees  that  are  healthy. 
In  such  a  case  the  ground  should  be  drained  to  take  away 
the  superfluous  moisture,  and  this  alone  will  be  found  to 
work  a  great  reformation  in  the  trees,  while  a  still  further 
improvement  may  be  effected  by  shaving  off  Sin  or  Sin  of 
the  surface  soil  with  all  the  chrysalides,  eggs,  and  insects 
contained  in  it,  and  substituting  a  layer  of  good  fresh  soil 
mixed  with  rotted  manure  and  basic  slag.  Where  there  is 
grass  under  the  trees  it  is  diflicult  to  do  this,  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  feed  the  trees  with  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  basic  slag  in  the  autumn  at  the  rate  of  lOlb  to  the 
fort}'  square  yards,  or  bonemeal  or  bone  dust  at  half  this 
rate,  at  the  same  time  applying  a  dressing  of  farmyard  or 
stable  manure,  but  not  thick  enough  to  damage  the  grass, 
and  this  may  be  supplemented  by  giving  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  lib  to  the  forty  square  yards 
in  .Vpril  and  again  in  May.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is 
to  get  the  tree  to  return  to  a  vigorous  state  of  growth, 
when  disease  will  probably  disappear  and  fruitfulness  take 
its  nlace  ;  but  nothing  can  be  done  while  the  soil  about  the 
roots  is  waterlogged. 

At  the  other  extreme  to  this  is  the  non-bearing  of  trees 
through  dryness  at  the  roots,  a  much  more  common  cause 
than  most  people  imagine,  especially  w'ith  wall  trees.  From 
the  latter  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  evaporation  of 
moisture  going  on  when  the  sun  shines  directly  upon  them, 
and  the  trees  can,  as  a  rule,  only  get  moisture  from  orie 
side,  instead  of  all  round  as  with  trees  in  the  open,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  wall  keeps  off  a  good  deal  of  the  rain. 
The  result  is  that  the  soil  gets  bone  dry  in  the  summer  to 
a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  often  does  not  get  saturated 
during  the  whole  year,  especially  in  a  series  of  such  dry 
seasons  as  we  have  had  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  Most 
people  in  towns,  if  asked,  would  say  that  1902  was  a  wet 
year,  especially  the  summer,  but  it  was  only  a  damp  one. 
This  fact  was  impressed  upon  me  in  the  autimin.  when  I 
dug  down  in  front  of  an  Apricot  tree  about  3ft  from  the 
stem,  and  found  the  soil  perfectly  dry  l|ft  from  the  surface, 
though  I  had  given  the  tree  what  I  thought  was  a  good 
deal  of  water  during  the  summer.  In  the  early  spring  the 
tree  had  a  large  number  of  blossom  buds  upon  it,  but  many 
of  them  dropped  off  before  opening,  while  many  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  deformed,  and  produced  no  fruit.  A  very  ex- 
nerienced  grower  of  Apricots  says  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  this  was  owing  to  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  he 
always  gives  his  trees  several  waterings  even  during  the 
winter,  especiallv  towards  the  end  of  it,  say  February,  when 
the  bloom  buds  are  swelling  up.  And  it  is  not  only 
Apricots  that  suffer  in  this  way.  but  all  wall  fruit  trees.  In  the 
case  I  have  just  described  the  subsoil  was  so  hard  as  to  appear 
absolutely  impervious  to  water.  The  thing  to  do  in  such 
cases  is  to  dig  out  a  semicircular  trench  1ft  to  2ft  wide  (the 
latter  by  preference)  a  radius  of  3ft  from  the  stem,  preserv¬ 
ing  all  the  fibrous  roots  as  far  as  possible,  and  cutting  off 
with  a  clean  cut  any  roots  that  are  damaged,  and  taking 
right  away  all  the  dry  and  exhausted  earth  to  a  depth  of 
2ft  or  more,  and  filling  up  the  trench  with  good  fresh  earth, 
turfy  loam  if  available,  mixed  with  well-rotted  dung,  and 
the  whole  sprinkled  with  basic  slag  or  bonemeal,  the  earth 
being  pressed  down  firmly  and  the  roots  spread  out  care¬ 
fully  as  the  work  proceeds.  If  any  fibreless  or  downward 
growing  roots  are  cut  away  they  will  be  little  loss  to  the 
tree.  After  a  year’s  growth  this  new  earth  will  be  full  of 
new  roots,  and  if  the  water  is  applied  to  this  it  will  run 


straight  down  and  soak  through  the  whole,  to  the  immense 
benefit  of  the  tree.  If  this  process  is  repeated  in  a  couple 
of  years — and  it  will  pay  to  do  it  if  the  maximum  of  fruit 
from'  the  minimum  of  space  is  the  ideal — the  trench  should 
be,2in  or  3in  further  from  the  wall  than  the  first  one,  so 
that  no  roots  should  be  cut  through  again  at  the  same  place 
as  befoi’e. 

Yet  another  common  cause  of  the  unfruitfulness  of  a  tree 
is  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  This  is  most  often  the  case 
with  stone  fruit  trees,  as  these  take  such  a  large  quantity 
of  solid  matter  from  the  soil.  Sometimes  the  tree  not  only 
exhausts  the  soil  within  reach  of  the  roots  by  maturing  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  without  proper  feeding,  but  in  so  doing 
weakens  its  constitution  for  years  to  come.  The  only  remedy 
for  such  a  condition  is  the  application  of  liberal  quantities 
of  proper  plant  food,  which  may  be  given  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  as  recommended  above  for  trees  suffering  with  Ameri¬ 
can  blight.  In  addition,  kainit  may  be  applied  in  the 
autumn  at  the  rate  of  2lb  to  3lb  to  the  twenty  square  yards. 
Making  a  trench  round  the  tree  as  recommended  above, 
but  preserving  all  the  roots  possible,  would  be  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  method,  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  But,  of  course,  .no 
method  adopted  in  the  late  autumn  or  winter  can  affect  the 
barrenness  of  the  tree  the  following  summer,  as  the  buds 
are  formed  for  fruit  or  leaf  before  the  leaves  fall  in  the 
autumn,  but  if  properly  carried  out  it  will  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  tree  the  following  season,  not 
only  in  its  vigour,  but  in  the  character  of  the  growth, 
which  latter  will  be  specially  noticeable  to  a  trained  eye. 
Many  people  regard  a  year’s  rest  as  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  bearing  a  heavy  crop,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake. 
If  a  tree  is  properly  fed  it  should  rarely  miss  fruiting  for  a 
season,  and  then  scarcely  from  any  other  cause  than  spring 
frosts,  or  improper  maturation  of  wood  through  a  wet 
summer  and  autumn.  With  dwarf  trees,  which  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost,  especially  those  on  a  wall,  a  season's 
failure  should  be  still  more  rare. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  above  article  I  have  not  by 
any  means  exhausted  this  large  subject  ;  but  I  have  given 
what  I  consider  the  most  common  causes  of  unfruitfulness 
and  their  remedy,  having  endeavoured  to  give  the  most 
useful  hints  to  the  largest  number  of  people. — Alger  Petts. 


New  Cactus  Dahlias  of  1902. 


Cou.sidering  the  few  years  that  the  Cactus  Dahlia  has  been 
known  in  its  present  form  it  is  astonishing  how  it  has  spread  over 
almost  all  the  countries  of  the  world  where  a  climate  at  all  suit¬ 
able  to  its  requirements  is  found,  and  even  in  some  of  the  hotter 
parts  yearly  consignments  are  forwarded  from  England.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  new  sorts  is  very  considerable,  and  amateur 
exliibitors  in  many  parts  of  our  colonies  as  well  as  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  are  as  keen  on  purchasing  the  new  varieties  each 
year  as  the  most  enthusiastic  competitors  are  at  home. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  improvement,  and  the  continual 
though  gradual  changes  of  the  .standard,  of  what  is  considered 
excellence  in  a  Cactus  Dahlia,  those  who  wish  to  be  in  the  fore¬ 
front  are  obliged  to  yearly  add  to  their  collection  some  few  varie¬ 
ties  ;  while  in  other  cases  we  know  of,  growers  who  make  a  hobby 
of  growing  and  trying  new  flowers,  not  only  of  Dahlias,  but  other 
subjects  as  well,  and  after  all,  those  who  complain  of  the 
expense,  Ac.  of  buying  new  Dahlia.s,  are  somewhat  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  half  the  pleasure  of  gardening  is  derived  from 
the  growing  of  new  and  untried  varieties  of  flowers,  Ac.,  as  to 
grow  the  same  thing  year  after  year  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
monotonous,  and  in  no  way  so  plea.'^ing  as  to  watch  the  coming 
of  the  new,  which,  by  the  way,  has  its  disappointments  as  well 
as  its  surprises,  for  the  new  are  ever  capricious,  and  ofttimes  the 
remembrance  of  what  the  flower  was  when  we  saw  it  as  certified 
at  the  .show  or  elsewhere,  is  rudely  sliaken  by  the  bloom  Avhich 
develops  on  our  own  plants.  By  no  means  is  tliis  always  the  case, 
and  the  good  have  to  be  taken  as  compensation  for  the  indifferent 
ones. 

During  la.st  year  (1902)  we  .saw  many  new  Cactus  Dahlias;  at 
the  first  N.D.S.  show  something  like  fifty-five  new  varieties  being 
entered  for  certificate,  out  of  which  nine  only  received  first-class 
certificates.  The.se  were  : — 

Mabel  Needs.— Light  scarlet,  full  in  the  centre,  and  large 
flower. 

Vesuvius. — Fancy  Cactus ;  yellow  ground,  speckled  and 
striped  with  crimson.  Fine  incurved  form,  and  strong  in  the 
stem. 

Fva. —  Purest  white,  incurved  in  form,  stiff  stems;  a  very 
fine  flower. 

F.  A.  Wellesley. — C'rim.son  with  tinge  of  magenta,  fine 
petals,  and  exhibition  form. 
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Etna  (J.  Strodwick  and  Son). — Somewhat  nnique  in  colour, 
Avhich  might  best  be  described  as  a. light  lilac.  Very  good  form. 

Winsome. — White,  incurved  in  form,  and  carried  on  particu¬ 
larly  upright  stems. 

W.  F.  Balding. — Large  flowers,  pure  yellow  in  centre,  but 
shading  to  chrome  at  petal  points. 

Ianthe. — Narrowest  of  narrow  petals,  old  gold,  suffused  with 
rose  in  colour,  and  a  large  flower. 

H.  J.  Jones. — Very  large  flower,  and  finest  of  petals.  Colour  : 
primrose  in  centre,  shaded  at  tips  with  pink. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  ver>.  bad  time  for  growing 
Dahlias  that  had  been  experienced  up  till  the  first  National  Dahlia 
Show  last  year,  the  fact  of  these  nine  varieties  being  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  standard  to  merit  first-class  certificates  is  a  pretty 
good  guarantee  that  they  are  good  things. 

Coming  to  the  London  Dahlia  Cnion  exhibition  of  Dahlias  a 
little  later,  a  show  at  which  very  few  certificate.s  were  awarded 
considering  the  material  at  hand,  we  find  that  out  of  thirteen 
certificates  to  Cactus  varieties,  four  of  the  above  nine  again 
received  the  coveted  award. 

These  were  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Eva,  and  H.  J.  Jones,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  following  fi'esh  flowers  were  certified  :: — 

Albion. — White,  with  faint  creamy  tinge,  more  particularly 
near  centre.  Very  long  florets,  and  full  flower. 

Enchantment. — A  variety,  we  believe,  not  being  offered  for 
sale  this  spring,  but  very  fine  as  shown. 

Manxman. — Crimson,  with  decided  puiqilish  tinge,  large 
flower  of  bold  and  telling  appearance; 

Mb.  Seagbave. — Crimson  blended  purple,  fine  addition  for 
colour,  and  good  form  of  flower. 

Minnie  West. — Pure  yellow  at  base  of  petal,  tipped  white. 
Large  flowers  of  fine  form. 

Chabm, — Unique  in  colouring.  Yellow  shaded  deep  orange, 
and  tipped  with  white. 

Pbince  of  Orange, — Yellow  shading  to  chrome.  Very  large 
and  striking,  though  somewhat  heavy  flowers. 

Redcap.— Small  flower  of  vivid  crimson  colour,  and  excep¬ 
tionally  finely  pointed  petals. 

Miss  T.  Cherby. — Rosy  pink  suffused  with  yellow,  slightly 
incuxwed  petals,  and  good  centre. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  great  show  of  the  Dahlia,  that  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  September  23,  when  the  committees  of  both 
the  N.D.S.  and  R.H.S.  awarded  certificates  to  Dahlias.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  varieties  yrere  honoured  at  this  time,  partly 
owing  to  the  dual  societies,  and  in  a  good  measure  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  award  could  be 
gained  under  the  R.H.S.,  as  at  the  fii*st  N.D.S.  show  the  R.H.S. 
decided  not  to  let  flowers  take  the  awards  of  both  societies. 
Altogether  we  have  recorded  the  awarding  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  certificates  on  this  day.  Of  these  flowers  we  have  already 
described  they  were  responsible  for  the  following Manxman, 
Albion,  Minnie  West,  taking  both  F.C.C.  (N.D.S.)  and  A.M. 
(R.H.S.);  Etna,  Eva,  Vesuvius.  H.  J.  Jones,  F.  A.  Wellesley, 
Winsome,  W.  F.  Balding,  Miss  T.  Cherry,  securing  A.M.  (R.H.S) ; 
and  Mr.  Seagrave  and  Charm  F.C.C.  (N.D.S.)  only ;  in  addition 
to  which  some  varieties,  not  hitherto  certified  at  all,  come  in. 
These  were : — 

F.  H.  C’HAPMAN.— F.C.C.  (N.D.S.)  and  A.M.  (R.H.S.).  Huge 
flowers  of  dark  orange  colour,  and  formed  of  the  narrowest  in¬ 
curved  petals. 

Mabel  Telloch.—F.C.C.  (N.D.S.)  and  A.M.  (R.H.S.). 
Beautiful  rosy  pink  narrow  petals,  claw  shaped,  very  pretty. 

Mbs.  Cuthbebtson. — F.CltC'.  (N.D.S.).  Maroon,  fine  form  and 
petals,  looked  promising. 

Pbincess. — F.C.C.  (N.D.S.).  Distinct  in  colour,  being  pale 
rose,  finely  twisted  petals. 

Ella. — F.C.Ct  (N.D.S.).  Salmon  shaded  orange,  straight 
narrow  petals  of  great  length. 

H.  F.  Robebtson. — F.C.C2  (N.D.S.).  Pure  deep  yellow 
petals,  very  narrow  their  entire  length. 

Decima. — F.C.C.  (N.D.S.).  Yellow  and  orange.  Full  flower, 
fine  form. 

Clarence  Webb. — A.M.  (R.H.S.).  Yellow  at  base,  shading 
to  bronze,  very  incurved  in  form. 

Lucifer. — A.M.  (R.H.S.).  A  large  flower  of  orange  red 
colour  and  vei*>'  narrow  florets,  but  weak  stem. 

Raymond  Parks. — A.M.  (R.H.S.).  Deep  crimson,  large,  of 
incurved  form,  and  deep. 

Coronation.- — Bright  crimson,  small  flowers  of  refined  form, 
cirtified  as  a  garden  variety  (N.D.S.). 

We  have  now  followed  the  new  Cactus  Dahlias  of  1903  all 
through  the  principal  shows,  and  as  the  above  is  perhaps  difficnlt 
to  follow,  we  give  them  in  order  as  they  received  certificates,  the 
following  receiving  F.C.C.  (N.D.S.  and  L.D.U.)  and  A.M. 
(R.H.S.): — Minnie  West,  H.  J.  .Jones,  Manxman,  Eva,  Etna, 
Albion,  and  Vesuvius.  The  following  taking  two  of  the  three 
awards  above  mentioned: — Miss  T.  Cherry,  F.  H.  Chapman,  F.  A. 
Wellesley,  Mr.  Seagrave.  Winsome.  W.  F.  Balding,  Mabel 
Tulloch,  and  Charm.  And  the  remainder,  namely.  Coronation, 
C'larenee  Webb,  Ella,  Ianthe,  Mrs.  Cuthbert.son,  Mabel  Needs, 
Princess^  Prince  of  Orange,  Decima,  H.  F.  Robertson,  Raymond 
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Parks.  Enchantment,  Lucifer,  and  Redcap,  receiving  one  certifi¬ 
cate  only. 

As  constancy  in  a  Dahlia  is  a  great  feature,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  progress  of  the  above  varieties  through  the  season  of 
showing,  and  by  looking  into  the  different  flowers  and  their 
successes  a  very  good  idea  can  be  gained  as  to  their  worth  by  the 
number  of  times  they  nmst  have  been  in  good  form,  or  vice  versa. 
— C.  D.,  Kent. 


Stove  Plants:  Crotons. 


The  Crotons  (or  Codiseums)  are  among  our  most  beautiful  and 
popular  variegated  stove  plants.  The  genus  is  one  which  the 
decorator  could  .scarcely  di.spense  with,  for,  whether  used  in  a 
small  state  or  in  large  vases,  the  plants  always  look  well.  They 
are  not  difficult  tO'  grow  providing  there  is  sufficient  heat  given. 
Crotons  delight  in  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere  with  plenty  of 
sun,  no  .shading  being  required  except  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  very 
warm  day.  The  sun  will  not  harm  them  so  long  as  they  have 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  house.  A  temperature  of  GOdeg.  Fah., 
with  a  rise  of  lOdeg  during  the  day.  is  a  nice  warmth  for  them  in 
winter  ;  but  in  the  spring  and  summer  the  plants  Avill  benefit  with 
a  rise  to  Godeg  at  night  and  a  comparative  increase  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  daytime. 

Crotons  require'  very  little  air  except  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  Aveather  is  nice  and  genial,  giving  a  little  top  ventilation  ; 
close  early  so  as  to  retain  sun  heat  as  far  into  the  night  as  po.s- 
sible.  The  thermometer  may  rise  to  upAvard.s  of  lOOdeg  Avithout 
injury.  A  good  compost  for  Crotons  Avill  be  found  in  the  folloAA'- 
ing  mixture:  one  part  fibrous  loam,  one  part  peat,  sifting  it  so  as 
to  shake  out  all  loose  soil,  and  one  part  leaf  moidd,  passed  through 
rin  sieve,  Avith  sufficient  sand,  charcoal,  and  broken  crocks  to 
make  the  Avhole  porous-.  The  plants  should  alAAays  be  potted 
firmly  and  Avatered  moderately  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of 
the  neAV  soil.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  groAvth,  and  drainage 
is  perfect,  they  can  scarcely  be  oveiuvatered. 

Tavo  A^ery  good  time.s  for  propagating  arc  the  latter  part  of 
February  and  March,  and  again  in  Augmst.  The  cuttings  should 
be  kept  shaded,  even  from  the  strong  daylight,  Avhen  the  sun  is 
not  shining,  as  they  should  never  be  alloAved  to  flag  if  good  plants 
are  desired,  as  flagging  not  only  causes  delay  in  rooting,  but  also 
causes  them  to  lo.se  their  loAver  leaA^es.  No  air  must  be  admitted 
into  the  propagating  case  (except  Avhen  the  cuttings  are  .sprayed 
OA^er  in  the  afternoon)  until  they  are  rooted  ;  and  then  air  must 
be  admitted  to  them  gradually.  To  keep  up  a  good  stock  it  is 
advisable  to  ahvay.s  use  Avell-furnished  and  nicely  coloured  tops, 
even  sacrifice  a  feAV  good  plants  rather  than  take  poor  cuttings. 
Those  propagated  early  in  the  year  make  excellent  table  plants 
for  thei  folloAving  Avinter,  if  potted  on  about  July;  Avhilst  those 
propagated  in  August  may  be  used  in  3in  pots  for  table  Avork 
during  the  Avinter,  and  if  taken  care  of,  and  potted-on  in  Feb- 
ruaryT  Avill  make  good  plants  for  the  summer.  Another,  good 
method,  and  quicker  than  propagating  by  cuttings,  is  to  cut  a 
Ijiece  of  the  bark  off  all  around  the  stem  for  about  lin.  and  tie 
some  sand  and  moss  over  the  cut  part,  keeping  the  material  damp 
until  the  roots  show  through.  This,  of  course,  is  commonly 
called  “  ringing.”  They  may  then  be  potted  into  Jjin  pots.  If 
the  tops  are  rung  be'nea'th  a  good  Avhorl  of  leaA-es  they  make  better 
table  plants  even  than  those  propagated  from  cuttings.  A  dozen 
and  a  half  good  varieties  Avill  be  found  in  the  folloAving  selection, 
taking  the  narroAA'-leaved  ones  first :  -  Aigburthensis,  Mrs.  Dorman, 
Countess,  Osterezi,  Her  Majesty,  Heathi  elegans,  Ruberrimus, 
Sinitfeanus,  Picturatu.s,  and  Interruptus  aurea  :  and  of  the 
broader  leaA-ed  section,  Mn.saica.  Flamingo,  Queen  \  ictoria,  T  n- 
dulatum,  Weismanni,  Mortfontainensis,  NeAvmanni,  and  Baroness 
Jas.  de  Rothschild.  Reidi  also  inakes  fine  plants  Avhere  large 
single-stemmed  specimens  are  required. — A.  S.,  Rugby. 

- »  *1^  ■ - 

Vegetable  Culture:  April  Savoys. 

It  may  be  said,  Avhat  need  of  Savoys  at  such  a  period  of  the 
year  as  April,  and  possibly  the  Avriter  Avovdd  have  joined  in  a 
similar  chorus  had  the  convenience  and  an  appreciative 
acceptance  of  such  a  crop  been  an  unknoAvn  experience.  True, 
there  is  no  certainty  of  their  being  forthcoming  at  such  a  time, 
because  seasons,  circumstances,  and  AA’eather  play  each  their  part, 
tending  favourably  or  unfavourably  toAvards  tlie  attainment  of 
the  object  in  vieAA'. 

With  me,  however.  Savoys,  fresh  and  full-hearted,  Avere  cut 
in  March  and  April  this  year  as  good  as  .similar  C’abbages  in  the 
NoA-ember  previous.  The  seed^  Avere  soavu  in  the  first  or  second 
Aveek  of  June,  the  resultant  plants  being  co-occupiers  of  a  StraAv- 
berry  site  cleared  of  the  latest  StraAvberry  plants  at  the  end  of 
July  or  beginning  of  August.  Old  StraAvberry  plantations  are 
religiously  reserved  for  planting  Broccoli,  the  firmness  of  riie 
ground  being  alAA’ays  considered  so  faA’ourable  in  promoting 
sturdiness  of  g»’OAvth.  calculated  to  resist  Avinter’s  influences. 
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The  New  Nursery. 


I  mentioned  Hale.  Tliis  is  a  plea- 
.sant  urban  townsJiip  only  a  few  miles 
from  Manchester,  and  neighbours  Altrin¬ 
cham.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
Sale,  in  the  same  district.  Hale  is  the 
headquarters  of  Clibrans,  though  the 
town  of  Altrincham  is  still  used  in 
addresses.  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son 
have  also  a.  seed  and  florist  shop  in 
Market  Street,  Manchester,  and  large 
quantities  of  decorative  plants  are  grown 
at  Hale  for  the  supply  of  that  depart¬ 
ment. 


New  Cactus  Dahlia,  Eva.  {See  page  424.) 


Coming  back  to  the  head  nursery,  and 
the  great  packing  shed,  th^  facts  about 
it  are  that  it  covers  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  is  very  lofty  and  very  well 
lighted  (having  a  glass  roof),  and  pos¬ 
sesses  an  overhead  rail  track  with  a  tra¬ 
velling  crane,  the  arm  of  which  reaches 
out  to  any  part  of  the  shed  to  .seize  and 
lift  the  packages  to  the  vans.  The  main 
area  is  devoted  to  the  packing  of  trees, 
shruhs,  hardy,  and  cool-house  plants ; 
while  for  stove  and  warm  house  sub¬ 
jects,  a  separate  heated  division  has 
been  planned.  Clibran’s  horticultural 
manure  is  stored  close  to  this  shed. 

Though  at  present  the  extensive 
ranges  of  span-roofed  houses  are  not  con¬ 
nected,  it  is  proposed  to  do  so  imme¬ 
diately  by  means  of  a  wide  corridor, 
which  shall  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
south  ends  of  the  structures.  This  corri¬ 
dor,  moreover,  will  lead  without  a  break 
into  the  great  packing  shed.  The  plant 
houses,  the  shed,  and  the  clerical  offices 
will,  therefore,  be  all  in  immediate  com¬ 
munication.  More  than  this,  iron  rails 
for  “  buggies  ”  have  been  laid  along 
every  path  of  each  house,  and  turning- 
tahles  are  fitted  at  the  ends  of  the  same, 
so  that  a  laden  bugg.v  can  be  transferred 
to  other  sets  of  rails  throughout  the 
entire  system,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
single  change.  A  small  potting  shed  and 
foreman’s  office  is  another  feature  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  large  plant  houses. 
These  potting  sheds  are  divided  by  a  wall 


A  departure  from  this  goklen  rule  gave  what  proved  a  very 
acceptable  crop  of  Savoys,  for  it  is  well  known  that  except  under 
.'pccial  circum-stances  Cabbages  or  Savoys  are  not  plentifully  avail¬ 
able  ill  the  months  named,  and  a  change  from  Broccoli  and  other 
of  the  Green  family  is  sure  to  be  acceptable  for  kitchen  u.'^e. 
Though  there  were  some  cold  spells  of  wintry  weathei’,  and  a  tem- 
p.  rature  only  a  .span  of  lOdeg  or  12deg  above  zero  on  several 
occasions,  these  Savoys  were  undaunted,  and  the  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture  permitting  progre.ss,  a  renewed  growth  was  set  in  action. 

As  a  dining-room  vegetable  the  Savoy  does  not  often  count, 
but  other  departments  of  the  household  require  a  dual  thought 
of  provision,  less  important  though  it  may  be.  Often  Savoys  are 
sown  much  too  early,  the  consequence  of  which  bursted  and 
spoiling  heads  are  common  in  early  autumn  before  a  use  can  be 
made  of  them.  It  is  well  to  provide  for  emergencies,  for  no  one 
may  foretell  autumn  weather,  and  when  summer  vegetables  are 
.smitten  down  by  an  early  frost,  or  series  of  frosts,  then  Savoys 
come  to  the  rescue  with  much  satisfaction. 

I  never  sow  Savoys  until  May  is  advancing,  and,  instead  of 
one,  not  less  than  three  sowings  at  fortnightly  intervals  are  made. 
These  cover  a  long  period  of  the  winter,  from  the  end  of  October 
until  the  middle  of  April.  A  succession  was  maintained  this  past 
winter  without  a  break  in  the  .supply;  but  without  the  mid-June 
sowing  this  could  not  possibly  have  happened.  Green  Curled, 
Beliance,  and  Sutton’s  New  Year  are  a  trio  of  useful  Savoys, 
though  not  a  binding  selection.  There  are  many  another  good 
variety;  hut  what  is  important  is  that  a  late  maturing  kind  is 
cho.sen  for  the  last  sowing  at  the  end  of  the  Savoy  season. 

There  is  time  for  those  hitherto  unprovided  to  procure  seed  of 
ii  late  stock,  and  for  readers  who  may  have  proved  good  ones  in 
the  pa.st  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  by  naming  them 
in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  so  that  they  may  be  procured  forth¬ 
with.  Seedsmen,  too,  may  well  take  the  hint,  and  bring  before 
their  patrons  in  the  advertisement  columns  the  merits  of  their 
individual  selections  for  the  later  months  of  winter. — W.  S. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


One  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  present-day 
horticultural  -  firms,  will  be  that  which  records  the  ri.se  and 
development  of  the  bu.siness  carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  Clibran 
and  Son,  at  Altrincham,  near  Manchester,  because  it  is  one  of 
brilliant  success  from  first  to  last.  Tliirty  years  ago,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  Mr.  William  Clibran,  the  active  head  of  the  firm,  started 
business  on  his  own  account  assisted  by  “a  man  and  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.”,  To-day,  the  same  able,  gentleman  employs  300  persons, 
owiLs  five  acres  of  glass  houses,  and  works  300  acres  of  nursery 
ground  devoted  to  all  sections  of  the  trade. 

William  Clibran  and  Son,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Clibran’, s  father  was  a  small  market  gaixlener,  and  it  was 
at  Oldfield,  near  Manche.ster,  that  tlje  present  Clibran  firm  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  prosperous  trade.  “  Nothing 
succeeds  like  sucoe.ss.”  From  step  to  step,  from  one  acre  of  land 
to  two,  and  from  two  to  ten,  ever  increasing,  the  nursery  grew 
apace,  and  at  length,  as  we  see  to-day,  the  various  branches 
ultimately  became  spi’ead  over  an  area  of  between  five  and  six 
.square  miles.  Ground  being  unprocurable  in  immediate  con¬ 
tiguity  to  the  original  Oldfield  settlement,  Mr.  Clibran  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  choose  sites  as  near  to  his  headquarters  as  possible,  and 
it  is  only  now,  when  the  new  Hale  nursery  (Hale  adjoins 
Altrincham)  is  stocked  and  in  order,  that  the  business  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  brought  into  one  arena.  The  new  glass  houses  are 
magnificent  nursery  structures,  and  the  great  packing  shed,  with 
the  numerou.s  offices  on  a  slightly  raised  gallery,  occupying  the 
whole  of  two.  sides,  is  already  well  known  in  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  regions,  as  a  feature  of  special  interest.  In  pas.sing, 
I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Clibran  has  one  son — a  young  man  who 
wholeheartedly  enters  into  the  duties  before  him — and  three 
daughters,  whose  assistance  is  also  appreciated  in  the  offices.  Mr. 

C.  G.  Girdham,  an  old  Kewite,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  horticulturist,  is  manager  of 
the  nurseries,  than  whom  no  more  capable 
or  courteous  business  man  could  occupy 
the  position. 
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and  a  door,  from  the  plant  compartment,' 
and  are  all  at  the  corridor  end. 


The  Glass  Stre-ctukes 

vary  in  width  according  to  the  class  of 
plants  they  enclose;  all  are  span-roofed, 
and  180ft  long,  mimbers  being  divided 
into  compartments.  The  houses  for  pot 
Vines,  and  the  larger  classes  of  green¬ 
house  plants  (such  as  Acacias,  Abutilons, 
and  Camellias)  ai-e  180ft  long  by  21ft 
■wide.  The  new  Chr3-santhemum  house, 
however,  which  is  just  being  built,  will 
be  360ft  long  and  21ft  wide^ — truly,  a 
magnificent  “  crystal  palace.” 

These  notes  may  very  well  conclude 
here  in  the  meantime.  I  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  to  visit  Clibran’s  last  week,  and 
have  quite  a  budget  of  very  interesting 
notes  from  thence.  So  very  varied  and 
so  complete  seemed  the  nursery  collec¬ 
tion  that  I  was  tempted  to  say,  “  This 
is  a  botanic  garden.”  My  cicerone,  Mr. 
Girdlmm,  replied  that  “  When  three  hun¬ 
dred  individuals  are  to  be  maintained,  a 
firm  must  do  so?ne  business.”  Every¬ 
thing  is  supplied,  from  Cabbage  aiid 
Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  plants  to 
Orchids,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Vines,  shrubs, 
and  forest  trees. 


Hippeastrums  at  Aigburth  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  Robert  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  of 
Aigburth  Nurseries,  Grassendale,  Liver¬ 
pool,  are  prime  specialists  in  Hippeas¬ 
trums  (or  Amaiyllis),  and  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  able  to  show  a  repre- 
.sentative  collection  full  of  flower.  I 
need  mention  onl.v  one  or  two  of  the 
choicest  vaneties.  though  a  score  could 
easily  be  selected.  Those  I  name  are, 
therefore,  model  flowers.  First  there  is 
The  Queen,  the  crimson  veins  of  which, 
on  a  snow  white  ground,  stand  out 
brightly  and  distinct.  The  blooms  are 
bold,  round  in  form,  well  opened,  and 
very  stout.  Lady  Cromer  furnishes 
another  splendid  blossom,  with  broad 
%vhite  beams  down  the  middle  of  each 
finel^^  recurring  crimson-scarlet  segment. 

Melpomene  might  be  described  in  much 
the  same  terms,  j^et  it  is  quite  distinct, 
and  a  beautiful  subject.  Lastly,  Prim¬ 
rose  Queen,  as  seen  by  me,  was  white 
in  colour  (the  flowers  absolutely  fresh), 
and  of  perfect  form;  indeed,  this  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  Hipptastrums  of  the  present  year 
of  grace.  Mr.  Ranger,  nursery  manager  for  twenty-five  years  at 
the  Aigburth  nurseries,  is  exceedingh'  well  satisfied  with  Primrose 
Queen,  and  he  has  others  of  its  tribe  under  special  supervision. 

The  Hippeastrums  at  Messrs.  Ker  and  Sons’  establishment, 
are  grown  in  a  huge  span-roofed  house,  having  a  central  bed  and 
side  stages.  Thousands  of  large  sized  bulbs  are  being  grown  on 
ill  Gin  and  Tin  pots  in  this  house,  each  pot  being  plunged  to  its 
rim  in  moderately  fine  ashes.  The  bed  and  the  stages  are  heated 
from  below.  Each  pot  represents  a  cross,  or  variety  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  is  recorded  under  an  alphabetical  letter  and  a 
numeral.  Thus  there  are  Al,  Bl,  Cl,  throughout  the  twenty-six 
letters,  when  the  record  again  begins  A2,  B'2,  C2,  and  .so  on  till 
it  has  run  thirteen  times  through  the  alphabet — A13,  B13,  013, 
&c.,  which  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  numbers  of  seedling  bulbs. 

Mr.  Ranger  pointed  to  a  beautiful  rose-purple  flowered  seed¬ 
ling  representing  a  light  and  very  chaste  colour,  the  result,  as  he 
said,  ‘‘of  a  happy  fertilisation.”  He  made  certain  crosses  with 
the  definite  aim  in  view  of  reaching  a  light  rose  shade,  and  these, 
as  it  happened,  just  responded  as  he  had  desired.  Pure  whit&s 
and  deep  crimson-plum  varieties  are  also  being  sought  after.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  Messrs.  Ker  were  the  first  to 
stage  Hippeastrums  at  continental  exhibitions,  and  when  they  did 
so  some  years  ago,  the  Dutch  growers  were  astonished  to  see  the 
English  strain  surpassing  theirs.  The  Aigburth  Hippea.strums 
have  lieen  so  far  as  St.  Petersburg  and  Antwerp,  Ghent  and 
Haarlem,  besides  shows  in  all  parts  of  England. 

Wallflowers  at  Chester. 

The  immense  importance  of  Wallflowers  as  bedding  subjects 
for  the  springtime  (so  often  miserabl.y  dreary)  can  hardlj'  be  over¬ 
estimated,  and  indeed  the.v  deserve  an  unqualified  eulogium.  This 
thought  occurred  to  me  when  visiting  Messrs.  Dickson’s  nurseries 


New  Cactus  Dahlia,  Vesuvius,  (See  page  425.) 

at  Chester  recently,  where  large  patches  of  the  most  brilliantly 
flowered  Wallflowers  are  now  at  their  best.  The  plants  are  dwarf, 
stocky,  and  very  floriferous,  the  spikes  being  both  long  and  broad. 
At  the  distance  of  flOOyds  the  display  was  dazzlingh'  showj’’,  and 
the  fragrance  came  on  the  wings  of  the  air,  with  clear  percepti¬ 
bility  after  the  soft  rains  of  the  preceding  days.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  named,  Dickson’s  Dark  Blood  Red,  Eastern  Queen, 
Ruby  Gem,  Golden  Beauty,  and  Harbinger,  all  being  distinct 
and  beautiful. — Wandering  Willie. 

- - 

London's  Fruit  and  Flower  Supplies. 

In  spite  of  the  continuous  and  rapid  development  of  flower 
and  fruit  production  under  glass  around  London  (observes  the 
“  Globe  ”),  the  supply  is  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
local  demand.  There  is  even  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disparity  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  market  gardeners  in  the 
Home  Counties  to  be  discouraged  by  fear  of  over-production 
from  extending  their  glass  houses.  These  cost  far  less  to  con¬ 
struct  than  was  formerly  the  case,  while  when  artificial  heating 
is  required  to  quicken  growth,  very  inferior  coals  at  low  prices 
suffice.  There  is,  of  course,  some  difference  of  climate  in  favour 
of  the  French  grower;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  pay 
a  good  deal  more  for  transport  and  handling  charges.  The 
English  market-gardener,  is,  happily,  quite  abreast  of  his  Gallic 
competitor  in  knowledge  of  commercial  botany  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments,  while  the  skill  of  his  assistants  has,  as  a  rule,  greatly 
improved.  On  the  face  of  matters,  consequently,  there  appears 
no  valid  reason  for  the  enormous  increase  of  Continental  impor¬ 
tations.  The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  although  home 
production  has  increased  largely  and  steadily  during  recent 
3’ears,  the  desire  of  Londoners  for  fruit  and  flowers  has  developed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  supply. 
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Judging  at  Flower  Shows. 


I  am  glad  to  find  that  “  Professional/’  in  his  letter  on  page 
318,  does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  appointment  of  unpractical 
men  as  judges  at  flower  shows,  and  although  such  things  do  not 
often  occur,  I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  such 
things  do  happen  occasionally,  and  although  it  may  be  the  excep¬ 
tion  and  not  the  rule,  it  is  none  the  Jess  an  insult  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  must  wound  the  feelings  of  any  exhibitor  to  find  his 
exhibits  being  judged  by  men  who  have  not  had  an  atom  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  production  of  the  things  they  are 
attempting  to  judge.  These  men  are  extremely  pushful,  often 
writing  for  permission  to  give  lectures,  not  forgetting  to  add 
F.R.H.S.  to  their  names.  Such  an  instance  I  have  in  my  mind 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  most 
excellent  judge  that  this  very  individual,  when  acting  as  judge 
with  him,  did  not  know’  Peaches  from  Apples.  Needless.to  say,  the 
practical  man  Avill  decline  such  company  again.  Of  course,  as 
Mr.  Editor  knows',  I  have  had  a  long  experience  in  connection 
w’itli  flower  Shows,  and  I  do  know"  that  where  committees  are 
composed  of  good  practical  men  such  mistakes  rarely  occur,  and 
I  don’t  think  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  where,  on  the 
whole,  flower  show’s  are  better  managed  than  they  are  in  Old 
England. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  “  Professional  ”  says,  that  there  are  many 
good  practical  gardeners  who  have  no  capacity  for  judging  pro¬ 
duce  at  flow’er  shows.  This  being  so,  it  will  be  very  interesting 
to  know  how",  and  by  what  means  an  unpractical  man  can  have 
any  capacity  for  judging  at  all.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
lecturing.  What  W’e  want  is  practical  experience  at  the  back  of 
both,  and  these  unqualified  would-be  lecturers  and  judges  kept 
in  their  proper  place,  thereby  checking  what  may  prove  a  grow¬ 
ing  evil. — Amatextr. 

- - 

Italian  Wines. 

The  interesting  leading  article  on  “  The  Vine,”  in  your 
number  of  May  7,  1903,  and  its  reference  to  varieties  in  the 
“  Vin  du  Pays  ”  (which  experienced  travellers  generally  find  it 
safest  to  ask  for),  reminds  me  of  that  entry  in  an  explorer’s  diary 
who  made  a  point  of  testing  the  produce  of  each  country.  After 
his  first  day  in  Scotland  he  was  found  to  have  recorded,  “  Le  vin 
du  pays  ici  est  diablement  fort!”  As  to  the  wines  of  Italy, 
besides  the  “  Asti,”  of  which  the  spumante,  or  effervescing  sort  , 
is  perhaps  the  safest,  I  remember  testing,  on  a  w’alking  tour, 
several  other  little  known  ones.  The  Orvieto  was  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest ;  an  amber-coloured  w’ine,  supplied  in  delight¬ 
ful  straw’  flasks  at  half  a  franc;  and  then  the  Mon- 
tepulciano,  regarding  which  I  find  recorded ;  “  Dined  at  an  inn, 
where  they  brought  me  a  huge  flask  of  a  rather  sw"eet  but  heady 
amber-colourqd  wine  for  one  franc,  so  strong  it  was  impossible  to 
empty  the  bottle.”  This  is  a  region  that  would  suit  those  who 
are  like  the  farmer  who  objected  to  claret  as  “  a  very  nice  drink 
but  you  did  not  get  any  forrader.”  I  will  engage  your  doing 
that  with  Montepulciano.  But  the  wine  of  the  country  in 
respect  of  excellence  and  by  very  far  superior  to  any  other  I 
ever  tasted  (except  once  in  a  monastei’y  in  the  Lebanon)  w’as  that 
of  Montefiascone.  It  is  a  small  town  near  Orvieto,  where,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Flavianus,  may  still  be  seen  a  very  remarkable 
episcopal  monument.  The  good  German  bishop  is  depicted  with 
a  flask  of  this  on  either  side  of  him,  beneath  his  mitre,  and  an 
epitaph  below,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  faithful  servant, 
whom  he  always  sent  before  him  to  test  the  vin  du  pays,  and 
leave  notices  in  the  strangers’  book.  When  the  bishop  reached 
Montefiascone  he  foiind  this  notice,  “  Est !  est !  est !  ”  (and  I 
quite  agree  with  that  valet ;  it  is  the  finest  W’ine  in  Italy).  The 
poor  bishop  stopped  at  once,  and  alas  !  never  left  it ;  and  a  portion 
of  his  epitaph  survives  to  this  day.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but  it 
is  very  legible,  and  to  this  effect :  - — 

Est!  Est!  Est! 

Propter  nimium  Est, 

Joannes  de  E  oucris 
Dominus  Noster, 

Mortuus  Est. 

which  may  be  freely  translated:  — 

This  !  This  !  This  !  is  the  wine  of  wines, 

But  too  much  of  it 
tv  as  the  death  of  my  master, 

Bishop  Fugger. 


Gardeners’  Commissions. 

The  correspondence  that  has  of  late  been  carried  on  in  various 
periodicals  seems  to  me*  to  have  assumed  an  importance  unde¬ 
serving  of  such  a  delicate  subject.  Mr.  E.  Bishop,  page  378, 
places  the  matter  in  a  very  practical  light,  and  with  his  remarks 
many  readers  must  be  in  entire  agreement.  The  benefit 
accruing  to  the  average  gardener  from  these  commissions  is  so 
slender  that  they  may  be  treated  almost  as  beneath  one’s  notice. 
To  create  large^  bills  for  the  sake  of  getting  proportionate  dis¬ 
counts.  one  hears  of.  but  such  instances  are  accepted  only  with 
the  contempt  they  deserve  from  honest  men.  Certainly  from 
my  experience  the  matter  becomes  an  impossibility,  even  were 
such  a  feeling  and  desire  fostered.  As  Mr.  Bishop'  puts  it,  the 
stigma  is  verj’  unfair  applied  to  the  profession  as  a  w'hole,  when 
the  evil  nature  of  one  or  two  out  of  so  many  thousands  deal 
falsely.  Gardeners  as  a  class  are  far  more  honest  than  the  many 
other  professions  man  is  engaged  in,  and  they  are  certainly 
underpaid.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  present  from  a  seedsman 
or  nurseryman  be  given  and  accepted  openly  as  much  on  a 
gardener’s  part  as  that  of  any  other  profession  or  calling  ?  It  is 
too  well  known  that  in  gardening  the  expenditure  is  cut  down 
to  the  lowest  limit,  and  with  it  wages  as  well.  With  this  know¬ 
ledge  so  willingly  admitted,  where  is  logic  found  in  such  an 
utterly  absurd  charge?  “  C.”  says  if  anyone  is  entitled  to  dis¬ 
count  it  is  assuredly  the  man  w’ho  pays  the  bill.  Might  it  not  be 
added  that  that  is,  in  so  many  instances,  the  man  W’ho  does? 
Many  employers  of  gardeners  discount  their  own  bills,  and  many 
more  fail  to  pay  them  w’ithin  the  limit  of  time  making  discount 
eligible.  Wherein,  then,  in  found  the  means  for  obtaining  these 
so-called  secret  commissions  ? — W.  S. 


I  am  not  “  in  the  trade,”  but  my  remarks  from  the  employer’s 
point  of  view  may  be  useful.  My  gardeners  are,  when  they  are 
first  employed,  warned  that  to  accept  any  commission  or  present 
of  any  kind,  without  my  previous  knowledge  and  consent,  will 
ensure  their  instant  dismissal  without  a  character,  however  small 
the  value  may  be.  With  my  permission,  they  can  and  do  receive 
presents  when  they  have  done  anything  for  the  nurseryman  or 
dealer  which  I  think  justifies  it.  In  the  same  way,  with  nursery¬ 
men  and  others  I  deal  with,  often  the  foremen  will  give  me  hints 
and  information  of  practical  value.  When  they  do  so  I  either 
make  them  a  return  in  the  presence  of  their  employer,  saying 
what  it  is  for,  or  I  ask  the  employer’s  permission  to  do  sq.  This 
does  no  one  any  harm,  it  is  useful  to  me,  costs  the  employer 
nothing,  and  helps  to  keep  things  pleasant  on  all  sides.  It  is 
not  a  ”  secret  ”  commission  in  any  way,  and  it  has  acted  most 
satisfactorily.  I  had  to  dismiss  one  man,  w’arning  him  off  the 
premises,  and  it  has  aeted  as  a  check  all  round,  which  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  He  was  being  paid  28s.  weekly,  w’ith  good  house  and 
garden,  and  a  very  substantial  present  every  Christmas.  Like  all 
]ny  men,  he  was  paid,  ill  or  w’ell.  Now  he  is  glad  to  get  20s. 
weekly,  inclusive  of  everything,  and  is  paid  only  for  time  worked. 
He  is  not  likely  tO'  take  any  commission  or  blackmail  again,  even 
if  he  ever  gets  the  chance,  w’hich  does  not  appear  likely. — T.  F. 

- <.#♦> - 

Pharmacy  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  this  measure  which  are  open  to 
criticism  by  those  who  honestly  differ  from  its  provisions,  and  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  enable  me  to  briefly  refer  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper.  The  second 
clause,  which  makes  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
poisons,  is  evidently  directed  against  any  and  evei'y  firm  and 
company  except  individual  registered  chemists  and  druggists.  I 
fail  to  see  w"hy  the  restriction  upon  “  any  company,  firm,  co¬ 
partnership,  or  body  of  persons,”  should  be  so  stringent  as  they 
are  intended  to  be,  or  why  an  already  existing  monopoly  should 
be  strengthened  in  the  way  suggested.  It  is  seriously  proposed 
to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  comiDany,  firm,  or  co-partner¬ 
ship,  or  body  of  persons  to  sell  or  to  “  negotiate  ”  or  “  participate 
in  the  sale  by  retail  of  any  poisons  at  or  upon  any  place  other 
than  an  open  shop  registered.”  Is  a  traveller  or  other  agent  to 
be  forbidden  negotiating  an  order  for  paint,  sheep  dip,  weed 
killer,  or  insecticide  from  an  agriculturist  or  nurseryman?  Surely 
that  w"ould  be  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  which  the  Legislature  will  decline  to  sanction.  The 
well-known  case  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  v.  White  at  once 
occurs  to  one  in  this  connection.  White,  a  nurseryman  and  seeds¬ 
man,  received  an  order  at  his  shop  for  weed-killer,  which  he 
transmitted  to  a  manufacturer,  who  supplied  the  customer  direct. 
White  receiving  a  commission  for  forw’arding  the  order.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  that  White  was  .the  agent  or  ‘‘  pipe  ” 
or  “  channel  ”  through  whom  the  order  was  sent.  Surely  that  is 
common  sense  ;  and  it  would  be  against  the  trend  of  modern 
legislation  to  endeavour  to  prevent  such  a  transaction  being  per¬ 
fectly  legal  or  that  persons  who  take  orders  in  the  same  way  as 
White  should  be  deprived  of  their  commission. 

Then,  again,  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
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Pharmaceutical  Council,  as  regards  the  regulations  to  be  made 
for  the  registration  of  shops  and  persons  are  such  as  would  be 
more  properly  discharged  by  a  public  department  than  by  officials 
of  a  body  that  would  naturally  be  prejudiced  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion.  Grave  injustice  might  probably  be  done  to  individuals  by 
the  removal  of  their  names  from  the  register,  under  regulations 
which,  by  the  Bill,  it  is  intended  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  such 
Council. 

Clause  5  proposes  to  make  it  compulsory  for  all  shops  or  build- 
ing.s  which  are  registered  to  be  separately  rated  to  the  poor. 
This  seems  quite  superfluous.  What  sanctity  attaches  to  the 
Poor  Rate  asse.ssment  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Surely  it  has 
no  connection  with  the  sale  of  poisons  or  medicine!  As  every¬ 
body  knows,  it  has  been  quite  a  common  occurrence  in  recent 
years  for  palatial  hotels,  coffee  taverns,  and  theatres  to  be 
erected,  the  lower  rooms  of  which  adjacent  to  the  streets  are  let 
cut  separately  as  shops.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the  entire 
huilding  to  be  assessed  to  the  Poor  Rate,  and  for  the  shop  rental 
to  be  independent  of  rates.  Why  di.sturb  the  existing  state  of 
things?  Registration  should  suffice.  In  the  case  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  or  Civil  Service  Stores,  where  the  chemists’  depart¬ 
ment  is  only  part  of  one  particular  floor,  it  would  be  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  well-nigh  impossible,  to  fairly  estimate  what  the 
assessment  should  be  for  so  many  square  yards  of  floor  space. 

Clause  7  seems  unreasonable  and  unjust.  It  would  really 
require  that  directors  of  stores  in  which  there  is  a  chemists’ 
department  should  themselves  be  qualified  chemists,  although 
such  depai’tment  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  registered 
chemist  or  druggist.  Of  what  possible  benefit  could  it  be  to  the 
public — what  extra  protection  would  they  receive — sliould  such  a 
provi.sion  become  law?  Is  a  director,  forsooth,  to  test  the 
strength  and  quality  of  all  the  drugs  which  the  company  sends 
out,  as  a  qualification  for  holding  office?  Hitherto  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  business  capacity  and  a  substantial  holding  of  shares  have 
been  considered  the  nece.ssary  qualifications;  but  if  this  newly 
invented  one  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  the  range  of  choice  for  such 
directors  of  .such  stores  will  be  greatly  restricted,  for  no  sound 
reason  whatever. 

It  would  be  obviously  unfair  for  directors  to  be  limited  in  the 
manner  proposed.  It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  those  who 
guide  the  destinies  of  life  assurance  societies  should  be  medical 
experts  or  skilled  actuaries;  or  that  those  who  control  breweries 
should  be  trained  judges  of  malt  or  hops.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  quality  of  medicine  or  kind  of  poison  dispensed,  the 
public  do  not  care  two  straw.s  who  the  directors  of  a  company  are. 
If  they  are  served  and  provided  for  medicinally  by  a  duly  qualified 
cliemist  x’estrictions  upon  directors  will  not  give  greater  protec¬ 
tion  than  they  now  possess.  If  a  whole  board  of  directors  were 
to  be  regi.stered  as  chemists  and  their  registered  dispenser  sold 
some  poisonous  compound  to  an  individual  through  whose  careless¬ 
ness  or  design  such  compound  brought  about  a  fatality,  what 
possible  connection  could  such  directors  have  with  so  unfortunate 
a  re.sult  ?  Mr.  Bailey,  M.P.,  may  well  describe  Clause  7  as  a 
“  very  unreasonable  condition.”  He  might  have  added  “  absurd.” 

To  conclude,  the  restrictive  nature  of  several  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  is  such  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  meet 
with  strong  opposition  on  the  ixart  of  all  those  who,  while  desirous 
of  fully  protecting  the  public,  decline  to  continue,  much  less  ex¬ 
tend,  the  monopoly  already  po.ssessed  by  chemists.  A  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  Departmental  Committee  has  recently  reported  in  favour  of 
breaking  down  the  monopoly  and  legalising  the  .«ale  of  poisonous 
compounds  under  proper  restrictions  by  others  than  qualified 
chemists,  where  they  are  required  for  use  in  connection  with 
agriculture,  horticulture,  or  sanitation;  .such  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds  to  be  sold  only  by  licensed  persons,  in  sealed  packages,  as 
received  from  the  manufacturers,  properly  labelled,  and  subject 
to  the  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  object  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  promoting  this 
Bill  is  only  for  the  benefit  of  chemists  and  druggists.  This  is 
shown  by  the  reports  of  meetings  of  chemists  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  countiy.  The  Legislature  should  act  not  in  the  interests  of 
individuals',  but  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  monopolies  can  be  maintained. — 
Thos.  G.  Dobbs,  Sec.  and  Solicitor,  Traders  in  Poisonous  Com¬ 
pounds  for  Trade  Pui’poses  Protection  Society,  24,  Sansomc 
Street,  Worcester,  May  6,  1903. 

- - 

Girden  Labils. 

In  your  issue  of  April  30,  page  379,  a  reference  is  made  to 
my  new  copper  plant  label,  which  is  quite  distinct,  and  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  old  label  bearing  my  name.  The  new  label 
is  embossed  (at  present  for  Roses  only)  as  plainly  as  the  penny  in 
the  slot  labels,  at  about  half  the  cost  when  the  label  is  supplied 
by  the  Rose  grower  with  the  plants.  It  is  also  used  as  a  border 
or  pot  label,  when  placed  in  a  special  holder.  Also,  any  name 
can  be  written  (indented)  with  a  pencil  when  plain  (unprinted) 
labels  are  procured. — Alfred  Chandler. 


NOTES 


Erratum. 

W  e  are  requested  to  state  that  in  report  of  the  Royal  Garden¬ 
ers’  Orphan  Fund  Dinner  list  of  donations,  the  name  ”  Me.ssr.s. 
Cutbush  ”  should  read  Messrs.  Cuthbert,  of  Southgate. 

Napoleon's  Willow. 

In  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Garden  at  Regent’.s  Park, 
London,  there  grows  a  Willow  tree  with  this  inscription  ; 
“Napoleon’s  Willow,  grown  from  a  cutting  brought  from  St. 
Helena  by  Captain  Shea,  in  1821,  planted  here  in  1842.” 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Six  new  members 
were  elected,  making  fifty-one  elected  this  year.  F.leven  members 
were  reported  on  the  .sick  fund. 

The  New  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

The  new  magnificent  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Convallaria  luajalis 
prolificans  (Vrengdenhill  Perfection)  will  be  in  flowering  within 
a  fortnight,  and  for  visitors  on  show  at  the  nursery  at  Piet 
Gyrenburg,  opposite  railway  station,  near  Haarlem.  It  is  also 
at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Van  Ginhoven,  at  Lisse.  near  Haar¬ 
lem,  Holland. — J.  Vrengdenhill,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Temple  Flower  Show,  May  26,  27,  and  23. 

Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  note  tliat  entries  for  the 
above  clo,se  on  Monday,  May  18,  and  that  all  entry  forms  .«houId 
reach  the  office  before  11  a.m.  on  that  day.  No  plants  can 
under  any  circumstances  be  entered  on  the  day  of  the  show,  but 
single  plants,  Ac.,  for  certificate  may  be  entered  a.s  late  as 
Thursday,  May  21.  Addre.^s,  Secretary,  R.H.S.  Office,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  May  19,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  o  p.m.  A  special  exhibiticn 
of  Tulips  will  also  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Tulip  Society  at  the  same  time  and  place.  A  schedule  of  the 
prizes  offered,  with  particulars  as  to  the  conditions  of  entry,  Ac., 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  The  Oast 
House,  Harpenden.  A  conference  on  “  English  Tulips  ”  will  be 
held  at  3  o’clock.  *  *  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  seventy-four  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being  the  Marquis  Camden,  the 
Vjscountess  Cranborne,  the  Viscountess  Downe,  the  Lady  Ray¬ 
leigh.  Lady  Church,  Lady  Walker,  and  the  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de 
Montmorency.  M.D.,  making  a  total  of  679  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  iiresent  year.  •  _ 

Exhibition  of  British  Crown  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
British  grown  fruits  and  vegetables  at  Chiswick  on  September 
29,  30,  and  October  1.  The  prize  schedule  is  now  ready,  and  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  prizes,  an  authoritative  list  of 
dessert  and  cooking  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Special  prizes  are 
offered  for  preserved  and  bottled  fruits.  A  ccnference  on 
“Vegetables”  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  29,  at  2.30 
p.m.  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  ^^M.H.,  in  the  chair.  The  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  asked  to  read  paper.- :  1.  “  On  Cooking  Vegetables,” 
Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.  2.  “  On  Vegetable.s 
all  the  Year  Round  of  a  Private  Family,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers.  3. 
“  On  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,”  Mr.  I'.dwin  Beckett.  4.  “  On 
Vegetables  for  Market,”  Mr.  W.  Poupart.  Any  contributions  to 
the  conference  will  be  welcomed.  Donations  towards  the  prize 
fund  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Secretary.  R.H.S. .  117, 
Victoria.  Street,  London,  S.W.,  of  whom  copies  of  the  schedule 
can  be  obtained.  Applicants  shou'd  enclose  a  stamped  envelope 
ready  addressed  to  themselves. 
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Tulips  In  Lincolnshire. 

At  Marehani-Ie-Fen.  in  Lincolnshire,  may  he  seen  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  spectacle  of  ten  thousand  cardinal  coloured  Tulips  in  one 
bed,  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Kime,  a  bulb  grower,  who  has  no  less 
than  half  a  million  bulbs,  and  no  fe^ver  than  116  kinds  of  Tulips 
on  three  acres  of  land. 

Decorations  in  Paris  Streets  at  the  King's  Visit. 

Our  contemporary,  “  Le  Jardin,”  in  its  issue  of  May  5, 
devotes  a  column  to  descriptions  of  the  flora!  decorations  in  the 
Paris  stVeets  pour  la  reception  du  “  Roi  d’Angleterre,”  or, 
correctly,  as  “  Le  Petit  Parisien  ”  prints  it,  “  roi  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne.” 

‘  Flora  and  Sylva.  ” 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  monthly  publication  has 
been  published.  It  again  contains  two  coloured  plates  and  otlier 
illustrations,  the  chief  articles  being  those  on  the  genus 
Geranium,  Government  Neglect  of  Forestry,  the  Camellia  as  a 
hardy  shrub,  Seashore  planting  and  gardening.  Garden  design, 
and  recent  writings  upon  it.  “  Flora  and  Sylva  ”  is  well  spoken  of. 

Celebration  of  500th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Battle  of  Shrewsbury  was  fought  on  July  21,  1403,  and 
was  not  only  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  England,  but  has 
received  an  imperi.shable  record  from  the  pen  of  Shake.speare. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  coming  July  to  celebrate  the  500th  anni¬ 
versary  on  a  scale  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  event  and  of 
the  county  in  which  it  took  place.  For  this  purpose  a  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  members  of  the  County 
Council,  the  Borough  Council  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Council  cf 
the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  mayor  of  the  countj'  town,  and  the  movement  in  its 
preliminary  stage  has  already  been  taken  up  warmly.  A  sketch 
programme  of  what  has  been  already  arranged  is  issued,  but  it 
it  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  add  to  it  in  the  direction  of 
popular  amusement  in  the  shape  of  old  English  sports  in  the 
Quarry  grounds.  This,  however,  will  depend  on  the  funds 
available,  and  we  are  requested  to  solicit  kind  co-operation.  The 
bon.  secretaries  are  Messrs.  Adnift  and  Naunton. 

Devonshire  Horticulture. 

In  the  County  Council  gardens  at  Warberi-y  Lane,  Torquay, 
after  the  recent  severe  frost,  I  took  many  P-ear  buds  from  the 
trees  perfectl.v  rotten  through  the  action  of  frosfs  and  winds. 
At  Allen  Vale  Potteries’  gardens,  the  Pear  trees  were  served  even 
worse,  being  planted  on  low-lying  ground.  Early  Apple  blossoftis, 

I  am  informed,  in  Topsham  district  are  destroyed.  Topsham  is  a 
large  fruit  district,  very  much  of  the  fruit  coming  into  Exeter. 
If  other  parts  of  the  country  suffered  as  the  above  have,  the  con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  the  growers,  will  find  a  greatly  reduced  supply 
of  fruit  and  early  vegetables. 

Newly  grafted  trees  may  suffer  from  so  .severe  cold.  I  hope 
to  return  to  this  great  loss  of  fruit  buds  after  a  journey  round 
the  south  of  the  county,  including  Plymouth,  and  a  part  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  I  can  only  hope  that  we  shall  have  heavy  crops  of  late 
opening  Apples.  The  severe  .spring  of  1902  destroyed  much  of 
our  usual  Apple  crop.  The  trees  were  recovering  nicely,  when 
the  latest  run  of  frost  played  havoc  with  Pears  and  Plums. 

The  sixteen  practical  gardens  under  the  Devon  County 
Council  Technical  Education  Committee  were  very  late  in 
beginning  work,  owing  to  continued  rain  over  the  whole  county. 
Tills  work  is  more  difficult  here  than  in  many  counties,  because 
we  have  44in  of  rainfall  in  the  year.  The  quick  growth,  perhaps, 
compensates  to  some  extent  a  late  season,  the  sun’s  action  being 
powerful.  In  1902  I  had,  however,  200  Tomato  plants  in  the 
open  at  Torquay,  and  they  failed  to  return  any  fruit.  The  plants 
were  well  raised,  hardened  off,  and  properly  planted.  The 
Atlantic  winds  played  havoc  with  the  .stems  and  foliage,  and  then 
with  the  first  blossoms.  Afterwards,  insufficient  sun,  cold  days, 
and  windy  nights,  rendered  the  plants  usele.ss.  I  am  about 
planting  in  the  same  experimental  garden  another  200  plants. 
Not  since  1888  (if  I  remember  what  a  Devon  gardener  told  me) 
have  w’e  had  so  cold  a  summer  as  last  summer.  Bte  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  market  growers;  depend  not  upon  one  thing.  I  notice 
everywhere  that  when  pigs  .sell  badly  in  anj'  given  season,  men 
say,  “  Oh,  we  shall  not  breed  so  many  in  the  coming  year.”  There 
lies  the  real  reason  why  a  good  man  should  say  to  hiimself  (not 
to  every  neighbour,  perhaps !),  “  I  shall  breed  a  larger  number, 
for  next  year  they  will  sell  well.  Tomato  growers,  note! — X. 


Register  of  Nurseries,  &c. 

Mps.^rs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Chcapside.  London, 
E.C.,  have  issued  their  quarterly  register  of  nurseries,  market 
gardens,  farms,  florists’  seed  businesses  and  partnerships  to  be 
let  or  sold.  For  this  list  applications  should  be  made  to  the 
firm. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meetirig  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
/O.  \  ictoria.  Street,  Westminster,  S.W’.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  inst.,  at  4.30  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :  “  The 
Relation  of  the  Rainfall  to  the  Depth  of  Water  in  a  Well,”  by 
Charles  P.  Hooker,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.Met.Soc. ;  “  The  Frost  of 
April,  1903,”  by  William  Marriott,  F.R.Met.Soc.  Tea  and  coffee 
will  be  served  from  4  to  4.30  p.m. — Willi.\m  Marriott,  Assi.stant 
Secretary. 

A  Wet  Week. 


Outdoor  gardening  has  been  much  hindered  by  the  continuous 
rain  which,  without  an  interval  of  one  day,  continued  from  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  April  25,  to  Sunday,  May  3,  the  amount  for 
each  day  being  as  follows  : — 


Indie  =. 

Sunday  . o  63 

.Monday  . 0'49 

Tuesday  . 0‘37 

U  edne.sd.ay . 0’60 


— W.  Strugnell,  Rood  A.shton. 


Indies 

Thursday . O'Ri 

Friday  . 0'14 

Saturday . 0'23 

Sunday,  9  a.  in . 0'42— 3  04 


The  Weather  at  Hamilton, 

Cold,  dull  weather  with  east  winds  predominated  here  during 
the  whole  of  last  week.  Everything  is  late,  and  growth  of  any 
kind  is  exceedingly  slow.  Grass  itself  is  far  from  being  so 
luxuriant  as  is  its  wont.  We  had  5deg  of  frost  this  morning 
(11th),  and  about  as  many  yesterday  morning.  The  rawne.ss  of 
the  air  yesterday  was  simply  phenomenal.  Young  and  old  could 
be  seen  moving  about  in  their  heavy  winter  coats.  I  hope  for 
the  pleasure  of  King  Edward’s  visit  to  Glasgow  this  week  that 
we  shall  be  favoured  with  “  King’s  weather.” — D.  C. 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Association. 

There  was  a  capital  attendance  of  members  at  the  monthly 
meeting,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W’illford  on  “  Grouping 
and  Plants  for  Grouping,’*  in  which,  he  dealt  with  plants  suitable 
for  grouping,  blending  of  colours,  and  general  arrangement.  The 
paper  was  much  appreciated.  Some  good  flowering  plants  were 
exhibited  by  amateurs.  First  being  a  grand  Calceolaria,  second 
a  splendid  Gloxinia,  and  third  a  white  Azalea.  A  cultural 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Cook  for  a  white  Cyclamen, 
there  were  about  fifty  to  sixty  flowers  on  a  bulb  fourteen  years 
old.  Some  fine  Spineas  were  also  shown.  It  was  announced  that 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  open  the  annual  show,  a 
statement  wliich  gave  great  satisfaction. 


Reading  Horticultural  Society. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  winter  session  in  connection  with  this 
association  was  held  on  April  20.  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell  presided 
over  a  large  attendance.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
“  Tropical  Plant  Life,”  by  Mr.  F.  Keeble,  of  the  Reading  College, 
and  although  dealt  wdth  in  a  scientific  manner,  yet  it  proved  a 
very  instructive  and  interesting  lecture.  His  remarks  were 
based  chiefly  upon  the  plant  life  in  Ceylon,  divided  into  three 
sections,  viz.,  Plant  life  in  the  desert  region,  in  the  part  where 
wet  and  dry  seasons  are  experienced,  and  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  moist  atmosphere.  The  discussion  which  follow’ed  turned 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  “  tropical  ”  houses  in  Eng¬ 
land.  As  it  was  known,  at  “  hospital  ”  night,  a  departure  which 
might  w’ith  advantage  be  followed  by  other  kindred  associations, 
the  exhibits  consisted  exclusively  of  cut  flowers  arranged  in 
bunches,  which  were  forwarded  oh  the  following  morning  to  the 
patients  of  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital.  Over  one  hundred 
bunches  were  staged,  consisting  of  Liliums,  Arum  Lilies,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Wallflowers,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Geraniums,  Spiraeas, 
Deronicums,  Polyanthus,  Lilac,  Mignonette,  Auriculas,  Primula 
obconica.  Star  Cinerarias,  Schizanthus,  Primroses,  Ageratum, 
Iberis,  Jonquils,  Ac.  Those  contributing  were  Messrs.  Powell, 
T.  Nash,  D.  Dore,  W.  Townsend,  Lever,  Durrent,  Butcher,  E.  J. 
Dore,  Bailey,  Hinton,  Hatton,  "W.  F.  Dore,  Alexander,  Exler, 
Godwin,  Judd,  Murby,  Viner,  Clinch,  Wilson,  Fry,  Ac.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  w’as  given  to  Mr.  Keeble  and  to  those  members 
who  had  contributed  to  such  a  splendid  display  of  cut  flowers. 
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Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committea,  May  5tti. 


Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S. 

(in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Bowles,  Odell, 

Hooper,  and  Saunders ;  Drs.  Cooke  and 
Rendle;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Hens- 
low,  Hon.  Sec. 

Aconite  and  cafcrpiUars. — Mr.  Holmes 
reported  upon  the  specimens  sent  to  the 
last  meeting  as  follows: — “The  moth 
that  attacks  the  Aconite  flowers  when  in 
bud  is  Plusia  moneta,  one  of  the  Noctuse. 

The  grub  appears  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  its  presence  is  recognised  by 
the  young  leaves  above  the  bud  being 
fastened  together,  and  later  on  by  the 
black  tips  of  the  young  leaves,  where 
they  have  been  eaten.  A  few  years  ago 
it  first  appeared  in  this  country,  feeding 
both  on  the  Aconite  and  Delphinium 
when  high  prices  (from  5s.  upwards)  were 
paid  for  British  specimens.  Now  it  is  so 
common  around  London  that  I  found 
nearly  a  dozen  in  Chelsea  Physic  Garden, 
and  an  acquaintance  collected  during  a 
cycle  ride  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  last  week  as  many  as  500  larvae, 
so  that  it  is  .spreading  rapidly.  The 
furthest  point  north  that  I  have  seen  it 
is  Robin  Hood’s  Bay  in  York.shire.  The 
.single  specimen  seen  there  was  attacked 
by  ichneumons,  which  I  gave,  when 
hatched  out,  to  the  Zoological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Natural  History  Museum, 

South  Kensington.  The  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  fruit  of  the  Aconite  .singly,  here 
and  there,  and  the  young  caterpillar 
apparently  eats  its  egg.shell,  as  so  many 
caterpillars  do,  but  I  was  not  able  to 
trace  them,  and  do  not  know  what  they 
feed  on  in  the  autumn,  when  the  Aconite 
is  withered,  since  the  moths  come  out 
in  June,  and  I  have  never  found  an 
autumn  brood.” 

Fuchsia  malformed. — Mr.  Holines 
sent  a  photograph  of  a  blossom,  h.aving 
two  stamens  with  cobweb  filaments  out¬ 
side  the  base  of  the  flower.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Hammond,  of 
Canterbury.  Mr.  Holmes  observes:  — 

“It  IS  difficult  to  understand  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  stamens  unless  the  leaves, 
which  are  alternate,  are  considered  as 
the  sepals  of  the  flower,  the  carpels  of 
w^hich  may  be  developed  into  a  second 
flower  by  a  prolongation  of  the  axis.” 

Tulostoma  mammosum. — He  also  showed  specimens  of  this 
little  “stalked  puffball,”  and  observes: — “The  stalk  being 
u.sually  hidden  by  the  moss  and  herbage  amongst  which  it  grows. 
I  found  it  at  Braunton  Burrows,  N.  Devon,  during  Easter.  It 
was  growing  scattered  over  a  space  of  several  yards  on  a  rabbit 
warren,  and  the  rabbits’  dung,  being  bleached,  presented  almost 
exactly  the  same  appearance.  Indeed,  I  should  have  passed  the 
fungus  by,  except  that  each  seemed  to  have  a  dark  spot  in  the 
centre  (where  the  .spores  escape).  One  can  hardly  see  the  use  to 
such  a  rare  plant  of  protective  mimicry;  but  the  likeness  was 
most  remarkable  in  size,  colour,  and  shape.” 

Acer  Volxeini  frostbitten. — Dr.  Masters  showed  sprays  of  this 
plant  from  the  Caucasus,  severely  cut  by  frost.  The  leaves  were 
dead,  but  the  shoot  was  uninjured.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
this  species  has  been  known  to  be  cut.  Japanese  Maples  were 
severely  injured  a  few  weeks  ago  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

National  Auricula,  Northern  Section. 

Manchester,  May  1. — Auricula  growing  is  getting  more 
popular  among  flower  lovers,  for  the  number  of  growers  is  increas¬ 
ing  steadily.  Whatever  the  rea.son  may  be.  and  it  is  hard  to  give 
any  satisfactoi^  one,  the  fact  is  very  gratifying  to  the  few  who 
have  kept  faith  with  the  flowei-s  through  long  years  of 
neglect.  When  one  considers  what  delight,  what  pure  pleasure, 
is  to  be  got  from  growing  these  dainty,  amiable  little  plants,  the 
wonder  is  that  more  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  fret  and 
fever  of  modern  life  in  their  company.  This  increase  of  interest 
in  the  flower  shown  at  the  London  Exhibition,  and  continued  at 
the  Birmingham  Show,  was  very  much  in  evidence  at  the 
Northern  Show  in  Manchester  on  Friday  the  1st  inst. 

Tlie  London  Show  wa.s  good  in  many  ways,  the  exhibits  were 


/  Cactus  Dahlia,  H.  J.  Jones.  (See  page  425.) 

numerous  and  well  grown  ;  the  Birmingham  Show  was  better, 
and  probably  there  never  were  so  many  excellent  flowers  brought 
together,  but  the  Manche.ster  Show  surpassed  them  both,  not 
in  number  of  exhibits,  but  in  finish  and  brilliancy.  Many  of  the 
growers  living  south  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  need  educating, 
and  want  to  learn  that  immen.se  trusses  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
imperfect Ij'  developed  pips  are  merely  abominations  to  a  “  fellow 
who  knows,”  and  that  five  to  ten  flowers  is  all  that  aaiy  plant 
can  w’ell  carry.  In  other  ways  also  they  would  do  well  to  pay 
a.  visit  to  Manchester  when  an  Auricula  show  is  being  held,  and 
learn  many  things. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Birmingham  growers  had  their 
show  the  dav  before  the  Manchester  one,  as  several  growers,  not 
caring  for  the  stress  of  two  shows  on  following  days,  elected  to 
show  at  one  or  the  other  only,  consequently,  both  suffered  in 
some  re.spects,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  a  better 
arrangement  will  be  arrived  at.  The  Birmingham  Show  might 
well  be  fixed  for  a  week  after  London,  and  the  Manche.ster 
exhibition  for  the  Friday  or  Saturday  after. 

At  Manchester,  the  great  feature  of  the  show  was  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  stage  Auricula.s.  and  particularly  of  those  shown  by 
Me.ssrs.  Clark  and  Lord.  Messrs.  Simonite  and  Midgley  also 
showed  excellent  flower.?,  but  as  they  had  done  duty  at  Birming¬ 
ham  the  day  before,  their  freshness  had  to  some  extent  gone, 
and,  good  as  they  were,  they  suffered  in  comparison.  Mr.  Clark’s 
flowers  were  splendidly  grown  and  finished.  The  “  Shirley 
Hibberd,”  in  his  stand  of  six,  was  po.ssibly  the  finest  specimen  of 
that  beautiful  green  edge  ever  staged  ;  his  other  flowers  were 
all  good,  and  when  one  con.siders  that  he  is  only  a  novice,  his 
success  at  the  show  was  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious.  Mr. 
F.  Dickens,  of  Monton,  also  made  a  creditable  first  appearance, 
and  the  few  plants  he  brought  were  very  good  indeed;  but  all 
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the  stage  Auriculas  shown  were  good.  Besides  the  well-known 
varieties,  there  were  exhibited  Letitia,  Mr.  Midgley’s  fine  white 
edge,  a  real  white,  of  large  size,  but  a  little  rougher  than  last 
year.  Gladiator  and  Diomede,  Mr.  Simonite’s  new  green  edges, 
both  good,  but  the  first  distinctly  the  best.  Henry  Wilson,  a 
fine  green  edge,  shown  by  Mr.  Simonite,  which  will  probably 
keep  in  remembrance  a  fine  old  Yorkshire  grower;  Nymph,  a 
glorious  deep  rich  red  self  of  exquisite  proportion  and  quality, 
which  must  have  made  every  grower  envious — let  us  hope  that  we 
may  soon  have  a  chance  of  getting  it.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Horner’s 
bonny  self  “  Favourite  ”  is  to  be  distributed  this  year,  which  is 
good  news,  as  it  is  now  a  long  time  since  he  gave  us  “  Heroine.” 
Mr.  Simonite  was  awarded  first-class  certificates  for  Henry 
Wilson  and  Nymph,  which  they  richly  de.served. 

Alpines  were  not  on  the  whole  as  good  as  last  year.  I  managed 
to  take  the  lead  again,  showing  mostly  seedlings,  to  one  of  which 
(Mrs.  T.  Lord)  a  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Lord  also  got  a 
certificate  for  a  very  correct  flower  called  Miss  Helliwell. 

Polyanthuses  were  well  .shown,  and  it  would  be  a  revelation 
to  some  of  our  .southern  friends  could  they  see  how  these  flowers 
are  grown  in  the  north.  People  say  they  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
.south,  but  that  idea  is  erroneous;  with  proper  treatment . they 
will  succeed  well  enough.  It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  see 
Messrs.  Thornley  and  Geggie  were  showing  both  black  and  red 
ground  seedlings  of  great  merit.  They  will  do  something  to. 
repair  the  losses  of  the  past,  for  gone  are  Kingfisher,  Lord  Lin¬ 
coln,  Prince  Regeijt,  Beauty  of  England,  and  others,  and  the 
gap  they  have  left  is  not  yet  filled,  although  the  late  Messrs. 
Tui’ner  and  Oldham,  of  Middleton,  did  great  service  with  Mrs. 
Brownhill,  Trilby,  Tiny,  James  Turner,  and  Miss  Turner.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  Mottershead  (Sale)  and  Prescott  (Man¬ 
chester),  and  they  made  the  following  awai'ds  : — 

Six  Dissimilar  Auriculas. — Fir.st,  Mr.  L.  Clark  (Lymm),  with 
Shirley  Hibberd,  A.  Barker.  G.  Lightbody,  R.  Headly,  Acme, 
and  Ruby.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Lord  (Todmorden),  with  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  A.  Barker.  G.  Lightbody,  R.  Headh%  Acme,  and  Mrs 
Potts.  Third.  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley  (Halifax),  with  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Rachel,  G.  Rudd,  R.  Headly,  Letitia,  and  Ruby. 
Fourth.  Mr.  \V.  M.  Shipman  (Altrincham),  with  Mrs.  Henwood, 
A.  Barker,  Rachel,  Heatherbell,  Acme,  and  Mrs.  Potts.  Fifth, 
Mr.  T.  Buckley  (Stalybridge),  with  Shirley  Hibberd,  Gladiator, 
G.  Lightbody,  C.-E.  Brown,  Acme,  and  Ruby. 

Four  Dissimilar  Auriculas. — First,  Mr.  Lord,  with  A. 
Barker,  G.  Lightbody,  Acme,  and  Mrs.  Potts.  Second,  Mr. 
Midgley.  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  G.  Rudd,  Letitia,  and  Ruby. 
Tliird.  Mr.  Clark,  with  Shirley  Hibberd,  R.  Headly,  Acme,  and 
Gerald.  Fourth,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Rachel, 
Acme,  and  (terald.  Fifth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  (Sheffield),  with  Henry 
Wilson,  Seedling,  Magpie,  and  Nymph.  Sixth,  Mr.  F.  Dickens 
(Monton),  with  A.  Barker,  G.  Rudd,  Acme,  and  Gerald.  Seventh, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman,  with  Shirley  Hibberd,  Rachel,  Heatherbell. 
and  Rev.  C.  Kingsley. 

Pair  of  Auriculas. — Fir.st,  Mr.  R.  Gorton  (Eccle.s),  with  Mrs. 
Henwood  and  Seedling.  Second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  (Middleton), 
with  Mrs.  Henwood  and  Ruby.  Third,  Mr.  Dickens,  with 
G.  Lightbody  and  Ruby.  Fourth,  Mr.  Simonite,  with  Hy.  Wilson 
and  Nymph.'  Fifth,  Mr.  Stelfox.  with  Red  Perfection  and  Rachel. 
Sixth,  Mr.  Beaumont,  with  G.  Rudd  and  Mrs.  Potts.  Seventh, 
Mr.  Stringer,  with  G.  Lightbody  and  Acme. 

Pair  of  Auriculas  (Maiden  Growers). — First,  Mr.  Dicken.s, 
with  G.  Lightbody  and  Ruby. 

Single  Green-edged. — First  and  second,  Mr.  Clark,  with  Mrs. 
Henwood  and  Diomede.  Third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Lord,  with 
A.  Barker  and  A.  Barker.  Fifth,  Mr.  Dickens,  with  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
wood.  Sixth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Mrs.  Henwood.  Seventh,  Mr. 
Midgley.  with  Rev.  F.  D.'  Horner.  Eighth,  Mr.  Simonite,  with 
Seedling. 

Single  White-edged. — First  and  second,  Mr.  Lord,  with 
Acme.  Third,  Mr.  Clark,  with  Acme.  Fourth,  Mr.  Midgley, 
witli  Letitia.  Fifth,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Heatherbell.  Sixth,  Mr. 
Clark,  with  Mrs.  Dodwell.  Seventh,  Mr.  Shipman,  with  Heather¬ 
bell.  Eighth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Heatherbell. 

Single  Grey-edged. — First,  Mr.  Lord,  with  G.  Lightbody. 
Second  and  third,  Mr.  Clark,  with  G.  Lightbody  and  R.  Headly. 
Fourth.  Mr.  Lord,  with  R.  Headly.  Fifth,  Mr.  Stelfox,  with 
Seedling.  Sixth  and  seventh,  Mr.  Shipman,  with  G.  Rudd  and 
Rachel.  Eighth,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Traill’s  Beauty. 

Single  Selfs. — Fir.st.  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Mrs.  Potts.  Second, 
IMr.  Bentley,  with  Red  Perfection.  Third,  Mr.  Clark,  with  Mrs. 
Potts.  Fourth,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Mrs.  Potts.  Fifth,  Mr.  Midgley, 
with  Gerald.  Sixth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Mrs.  Potts  Seventh, 
Mr.  Lord,  with  Raven.  Eighth,  Mr.  Clark,  with  Cleopatra. 

Premier  Auricula. — Mr.  Clark,  with  Mrs.  Henwood. 

Six  Alpine  Auriculas. — First,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Mrs.  Lord, 
Godiva.  Dolly.  Veronica,  Dr.  Pegge,  and  Blue  Peter  (all  seed¬ 
lings).  Second,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Thetis,  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  Pluto, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Firefly,  and  Miss  Helliwell.  Third,  Mr. 
Stelfox  (Stalvbridge).  with  Dr.  Durnford,  J.  Allan.  Bright  Eyes, 
George  Stelfox,  and  two  seedlings.  Fourth,  Mr.  Beaumont  (Staly¬ 
bridge),  with  Exonian,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Dr.  Durnford,  Mrs.  H. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  Smith,  and  Geo.  Stelfox.  Fifth.  Mr.  G.  Thornley 


(Middleton),  with  Bright  Eyes,  John  Ashton,  Dr.  Durnford,  John 
Ashton,  and  two  seedlings. 

Four  Alpines. — First,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Harold,  Patience. 
Alfred  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Dalton.  Second,  Mr.  Lord,  ivith  Mrs.  H. 
Turner,  Bright  Eyes,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bentley,  and  Firefly.  Third, 
Mr.  Stelfox,  with  Fred  Knighton,  Bright  Eyes,  and  two  seedlings. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  Dean  Hole,  Mrs. 
Martin,  and  Bright  Eyes.  Fifth,  Mr.  Beaumont,  with  Judith, 
Dr.  Durnford.  Dean  Hole,  C-  W.  Needham.  Sixth,  Mr.  Gorton, 
with  Sweet  Lavender,  Vandyck,  Bella  Ainslie,  and  Prince 
Charlie. 

P.AiR  OF  Alpines. — First,  Mr.  Gorton,  with  Duke  of  York  and 
Dot.  Second,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Pluto  and  Patience.  Third, 
Mr.  Geggie,  with  Dr.  Durnford  and  Firefly.  Fourth,  Mr.  Wood, 
with  Dr.  Durnford  and  Forest  Queen.  Fifth,  Mr.  Edgley,  with 
Dr.  Durnford  and  John  Allen.  Sixth,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Pluto 
and  Nonsuch. 

Pair  op  Alpines  (Maiden  Growers). — First,  Mr.  Edgley  (Sale), 
with  Dr.  Durnford  and  J.  Allen. 

Single  Alpines,  Yellow  Centres. — First  and  second,  Mr. 
Beaumont,  with  Duke  of  York  and  Firefly.  Third,  Mr.  Bentley, 
with  Attraction.  Fourth  and  fifth.  Mr.  Lord,  with  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Bentley  and  Judith.  Sixth,  Mr.  Gorton,  with  Seedling. 

Single  Alpines,  White  Centres. — First,  Mr.  Bentley,  with 
Mrs.  Atkin.  Second,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Mrs.  H.  Turner.  Third, 
Mr.  Bentley,  with  Ethel  Brown.  Fourth,  Mr.  Stelfox,  with 
Hannah  Smith.  Fifth,  Mr.  Beaumont,  with  Gwendoline.  Sixth, 
Geggie,  with  John  Ashton. 

Premier  Alpine. — Mr.  Lord,  with  Mrs.  H.  Turner. 

Three  Bl.\ck  Ground  Polyanthuses. — First  Mr.  Thornley, 
with  Mrs.  Brownhill,  Seedling,  and  Tiny.  Second,  Mr.  Stelfox, 
with  Mrs.  Brownhill,  Tiny,  and  Trilby.  Third,  Mr.  Geggie,  with 
Tiny,  Trilby,  and  a  seedling.  Fourth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Trilby, 
Tiny,  and  Mrs.  Brownhill. 

Three  Red  Ground  Polyanthuses. — First,  Mr.  Geggie,  with 
Middleton  Favourite,  and  two  seedlings.  Second,  Mr.  Stringer, 
with  Sidney  Smith,  George  IV.,  and  Middleton  Favourite. 

Single  Black  Grounds. — First  and  second,  Mr.  Thornley, 
with  Mrs.  Brownhill.  and  Seedling.  Third,  Mr.  Stelfox,  with 
Mrs.  Brownhill.  Fourth,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Mrs.  Brownhill. 
Fifth,  Mr.  Geggie,  with  Tiny. 

Single  Red  Grounds. — First  and  second,  Mr.  Thornley,  with 
Middleton  Favourite.  Third,  Mr.  Geggie,  with  Seedling, 
Fourth,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Middleton  Favourite.  Fifth,  Mr. 
Edgley,  with  Seedling. 

Premier  Polyanthus. — Mr.  Thornley,  with  Mr.s.  Brownhill. — ■ 
J.  W.  Bentley. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens. 

Open  Spaces. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of 
Meath,  chairman,  presiding,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Leathersellers’  Company  for  a  donation  of  £10  10s.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  accepting  the  position  of  a  vice- 
chairman  of  the  association.  Reports  were  presented  regarding 
the  attempted  appropriation  of  parts  of  disused  churchyards  as 
building  sites  in  Holborn,  Piccadilly,  Stepney,  and  Hampstead 
Road,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  London  County 
Council,  who  were  taking  action  in  opposition,  for  iireventing  the 
violation  of  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act.  It  was  stated  that 
the  association  was  in  communication  with  the  various  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  Councils  in  regard  to  its  proposal  to  secure  power 
for  them  to  undertake  the  planting  and  maintenance  of  trees  in 
thoroughfares  similar  to  that  already  posse.ssed  by  urban  autho¬ 
rities.  It  was  reported  that  the  association  having  completed 
the  work  of  laying  out  the  Southfields  recreation  ground,  it  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  \V andsworth  Borough  Council,  and  opened 
to  the  public.  In  connection  with  the  London  County  Council’s 
decision  to  alienate  houses,  with  land  adjacent  thereto,  in  public 
parks  and  gardens  under  their  control,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
valescent  hospitals,  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  it  would  be 
highly  undesirable,  as  affecting  the  security  of  public  property 
acquired  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  to  appro¬ 
priate  any  part  of  it  for  any  pui-pose,  which  would  prevent  the 
public  from  having  access  thereto.  Two  other  important  ques¬ 
tions  were  the  subject  of  careful  consideration,  viz.,  the  desira¬ 
bility  for  taking  steps,  by  legal  action  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
the  use  as  building  sites,  of  the  central  gardens  of  squares,  and 
the  undue  appropriation  of  commons  and  similar  public  spaces, 
for  golf  and  other  games,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  public 
therefrom.  Letters  were  read  in  regard  to  Clifford’s  Inn.  which 
is  being  offered  for  sale  on  the  14th  inst.,  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  sympathising  wi^h  the  desire  of  the  association  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  garden  and  trees,  and  from  the  Record  Office  stating 
that  representations  should  be  made  to  the  Government  to  acquire 
and  preserve  the  open  character  of  the  property  for  the  safety 
of  their  adjacent  buildinas.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  on  certain 
conditions  to  lay  out  the  Norfolk  Square  cleared  area  in  Islington 
as  a  recreation  ground.  Steps  were  reported,  that  had  been 
taken,  to  opnose  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  Bridewell  Burving  Ground  Bill,  which  seeks  to  override  for 
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the  benefit  of  a  private  owner,  the  general  law  of  the  land  that 
prohibits  disused  burial  grounds  from  being  used  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  Letters  were  read  from  local  authorities  at  Leyton,  South- 
gate,  St.  Luke’s  and  other  places,  thanking  the  association  for 
grants  of  seats.  Amongst  many  schemes  under  consideration  were 
the  preservation  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick, 
of  fields  adjacent  to  Hampstead  Heath,  the  Duke  of  York’s  School 
“'ite,  Chelsea,  Springfield  E-state,  Upper  Claf)ton,  and  several 
other  grounds. 

Scottish  Horticoltnral. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  5th  inst.,  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Mr.  McHattie,  pre.si- 
dent,  in  the  chair.  Thei’e  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  secretary  of  the  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  “  Florists 
and  Floriculture  During  the  Past  Fifty  Years.”  Ylr.  Dean  followed 
rapidl3',  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the  operations  of  the 
leading  florists  of  the  past,  of  whom  he  had  a  large  personal 
acquaintanceship.  He  also  rapidl.v  reviewed  the  various  florists’ 
flowers  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  florists,  treating  more 
especiallj'  with  what  he  termed  epoch-making  flowers,  among 
which  he  classed  the  Fancy  Pansy,  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum, 
Clematis  Jackmani,  Begonias,  Hippeastrums,  Cactus  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus,  and  the  Sweet  Pea.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with 
deep  interest,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  An  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  followed,  and  was  taken  part  in  by  IMessrs. 
Grieve,  D.  P.  Laii'd,  Cuthertson  (Rothesay),  Todd,  and  Comfort. 
A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Dean.  On  tlie 
motion  of  Mr.  Comfort,  Mr.  Dean  was  unanimously  elected  an 
honorary'  life  member.  The  meeting  agreed  to  send  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  on  their 
approaching  visit  to  Edinburgh. 

The  exhibits  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  at  some  meetings, 
but  were  interesting  and  beautiful.  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.  ex¬ 
hibited  an  apropos  exhibit,  in  view  of  the  coming  visit  of  the 
King,  in  the  .shaije  of  a  ver.y  handsome  crown,  composed  of  Viola 
Redbraes  Yellow,  on  a  cushion  of  white  A^iola  Marchioness,  with 
the  initials  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  double  scarlet  Pelargonium 
(Geranium).  The  exhibit  was  most  tastefully'  executed,  and  much 
admired  ;  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Todd 
also  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  pan  of  Vulcan  Wallflower,  which 
was  awarded  a  cultural  certificate.  Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlett,  Sweet 
Hope,  exhibited  a  veiy  handsome  late  white  Broccoli,  named 
Superb  Late  White.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Copeland  showed  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Spiraea  astilboides  flori- 
bunda,  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  brought  forward  cut 
blooms  of  Rhododendrons.  Votes  of  thanks  were  awai’ded  to  the 
exhibitors.  Arrangements  as  to  summer  excursions  were  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  close. 

Croydon  Horticultural:  Sweet  Pea  Culture. 

On  Tuesda.v  lauSt,  May  5,  the  members  of  this  society  held 
their  usual  fortniglitly  meeting  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance 
Hotel,  George  Street,  and  were  well  entertained  bj'  a  most  lucid 
and  splendidly'  delivered  lecture  on  “  Sweet  Peas,”  which  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries',  Lewisham, 
who.se  remarks  on  this  most  popular  adjunct  to  the  flower  garden 
would  surely'  create  in  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  them  the  great 
ambition  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  a.s  the  cultivation  of  this 
flower  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  can  each  one  profit  by  the 
methods  of  such  a  practical  and  world-known  exponent. 

Mr.  JoncLS,  in  opening  his  subject,  paid  due  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  which  should  be  commenced  in  the 
autumn  by  well  trenching  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  well  rotted 
manure,  such  as  a  .spent  hotbed  or  of  similar  decay  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  bonemeal,  leaving  the  top  spit  in  ridges  for 
the  frost  and  air  to  well  pulverise.  The  seed  sowing  operation 
could  be  commenced  in  February',  and  with  the  average  sea.son 
these  would  flower  about  the  middle  of  June.  As  .soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear  above  the  ground  put  in  small  twigs  along  the 
rows  or  clumps,  and  afterwards  add  the  taller  sticks,  oft  to  6ft 
in  height,  as  the  growth  increased.  For  a  top-dressing  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  mixture  of  bonemeal  and  Peruvian  guano-  mixed 
together,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  141b  to  one  bushel  of  soil, 
which  .should  be  well  watered  in.  At  all  times  when  applying 
water  give  the  rows  or  clump, s  a  thoroughly  good  .soaking  to  en¬ 
hance  the  deep  rooting  of  the  plant.  When  the  plants  commence 
to  bloom  he  found  it  very  beneficial  to  pinch  out  the  leader  of  the 
plant  so  that  all  nutriment  went  into  the  flowering  stems.  For  a 
continuation  of  bloom  care  should  be  taken  to-  remove  all  seed 
pods  as  soon  as  appearing,  and  another  useful  hint  was  when  the 
ulants  are  beginning  to  look  fagged  and  almost  spent  cut  them 
back  to  about  2ft  above  the  ground,  withholding  liquid  manure 
fcr  about  a  week  or  two,  and  so  resting  them.  Afterwards  apply 
a  plentiful  .supply  of  stimulants  to  the  roots,  and  the  result  would 
ho  they  would  break  forth  into  new  growth,  and  so  continue 
the  bloom  until  cut  off  by  frost.  For  pot  culture  he  recommended 
using  good  rich  loamy  compost,  and  sow  five  seeds  in  a  5in  pot, 
pinch  out  the  leaders  when  the  third  pair  of  leaves  were  formed. 


and  plant  into  "in  or  Sin  pots,  and  place  sticks  in  these  for  the 
plants  to  climb.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  use  any 
liquid  manure,  and  note  should  be  taken  that  over-watering  in 
pots  is  detrimental  to  them.  The  leaders  could  be  stopped  .several 
times  so  as  to  form  bushy  plants,  and,  a,s  in  the  open  ground  treat¬ 
ment,  remove  all  .seed  pods  as  they  appear,  so  also  the  cutting- 
back  method  can  be  adopted.  They'  can  also  be  raised  from 
cuttings  grown  in  a  frame  with  a  little  bottom  heat.  Tho 
hybridising  he  thoroughly  explained,  and  disproved  the  idea  that 
fertilising  by  bees  and  insects  was  po.ssible,  owing  to  the  very 
early  stages  in  the  bud  when  this  practice  must  take  place.  A 
good  discussion  by'  the  members  follorved  the  lecture,  and  the 
questioms  asked  were  ably  replied  to  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  won 
from  all  present  a  most  hearty'  vote  of  thanks  'for  his  kindness 
in  coming  to  lecture  before  this  .society.  A  well-grown  Cattleya 
Mossiee  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Perrett,  and  six  new  member, s 
were  elected.  On  Tuc'sday,  May  19,  Mr.  W.  Turner  will  give  a 
paper  on  "  Popular  Horticulture.” 

Bristol  Gardeners’. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  as.sociation  was  held  at  St.  John’s 
Rooms,  Redlands,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Binfield  pre-- 
siding  over  a  large  attendance.  Mi'.  W.  Ellis  Groves,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  read  the  report  for  the  y'ear  ending  April  1, 
which  showed  that  the  society  was  making  steady  progress. 
During  the  year  seventeen  meetings  have  been  held,  and  a 
lecture  given  on  each  occasion,  all  having  been  of  a  very 
instructive  and  interesting  nature,  and  much  appreciated.  In 
addition  to  their  own  lecture.s,  exchange  visits  have  been  made 
with  the  Newport  Cardiff,  and  Reading  Associations,  as  also 
with  the  Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Society,  the  exchange 
in  each  case  proving  very  successful.  The  society  hopes  to 
exchange  with  other  societies  during  the  coming  year,  it  being 
found  that  these  exchanges  are  very  beneficial.  Forty-two  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit,  and  nine  certificates  of  .special  merit,  have 
been  awarded  ;  and  by  donations  received  the  society  has  been 
enabled  to  offer  substantial  prizes  at  all  their  meetings,  thereby 
adding  greatly  to  their  interest. 

Feeling  the  want  of  suitable  books  for  the  use  of  tho 
members,  the  .society  set  itself  the  task  of  forming  a  library, 
and,  through  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by’  gentlemen 
of  the  district  and  the  horticultural  trade,  the  Bristol  Gardeners’ 
have  now  a  first-class  collection  of  sound,  readable  horticultural 
works.  No  further  subscription  is  required  to  obtain  these 
books,  apart  from  being  members  of  the  association,  the  sub¬ 
scription  for  this  being  half  a  crown  per  year.  The  libraiy  is 
proving  of  great  service,  and  much  appreciated  by  the  gardeners 
of  the  district.  Although  the  membership  is  increasing  con¬ 
siderably,  it  is  felt  that  there  are  still  many  gardeners  and 
lovers  of  plants  that  ought  to  become  members  of  so  useful  a 
body  ;  and  the  committee  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  horticulture^  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  good  work  the  association  is  doing 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  gardening  fraternity  of  Bristol  and 
district. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Binfield,  the  sincere  thanks  of 
the  society  was  unanimously  voted  to  Lt.-Col.  H.  Cary-Batten, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway,  and  other  gentlemen,  for  their  extreme 
kindness  and  mo.st  valuable  assi.stance  rendered  during  tho 
past  Year.  Lt.-Col.  H.  Cary-Batten  was  again  unanimously 
elected  president;  Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  as  chairman ; 
Messrs.  Garnish  and  Lee  as  vice-chairmen;  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves 
hon.  secretai-y  and  treasurer  ;  Mr.  H.  Kitley,  assistant  secretary  ; 
Mea.sr,s.  Curtis  and  Garnish,  librarians;  Mr.  H.  Groves, 
registrar ;  and  fifteen  members  as  a  committee. 

The  competitions  for  the  evening  proved  to  be  of  a  very 
intere.sting  nature,  the  display  being  exceptionally  fine.  Prizes 
for  three  foliage  plants  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis 
(gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin  (gardener,  Mr. 
McCulloch),  and  to  Col.  Goss  (gardener,  Mr.  Shaddick).  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  mei'it  went  to  Mr.  Pea, so  (gardener.  Mr.  Legassick)  for 
Oncidium  fiexuosum  ;  Dr.  Eager  (gardener,  Mr.  Case),  two  seed¬ 
ling  Cypripediums ;  Mrs.  Hall  (gardener.  Mr.  Ware).  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  :  Mr.  N.  C.  Dobson  (gardener,  Mr.  Thoday),  for 
Carnations,  Begonias,  and  Roses.  Certificates  of  special  merit 
were  recommended  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin  (gardener.  Mr.  ^IcCul- 
loch),  for  Odontoglossum  citrosmum ;  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Raikes),  for  three  pots  of  Mignonette:  Mr.  A.  G. 
Colmaii  (p-ardener,  Mr.  Spry),  a  dish  of  Strawberries:  Rev. 
F.  R.  Whidborne  (gardener,  Mr.  Whitlock),  for  a  basket  of 
Orchids;  and  to  Miss  Lucas  (gardener,  Mr.  Chilcott).  for  Den¬ 
drobium  thyrsiflorum. 


Of  YA'CCAS  there  are  ten  decorative  species  an;l  .some  excel¬ 
lent  varieties  The  nomenclature  of  Yhicca  is  not  less  confused 
than  that  of  many  another  genus.  After  plants  have  flowered, 
voung  shoots  break  away  from  the  sides  of  the  parent  stem, 
foriiiiiip  a  bushv-headed  plant.  A  dry  soil  suits  them,  and  they 
furnisira  fine  effect  when  grouped  in  the  ornamental  grounds  on 
a  slight  eminence  among  rocks  or  large  stones,  or  on  rockeries. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 


Notes  on  Stimulation. 

Few  will  deny  that  apiculture  is  a  science,  but  to  reduce  its 
rcKiuirements  to  a  formula  would  be  impossible.  To  secure  the 
greatest  emoluments,  however,  the  bee-keeper  must  not  only  be 
scientific  and  practical  in  all  his  operations,  but  must,  amongst 
other  numerous  things,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  particular 
times  the  different  yields  of  nectar  are  to  be  expected  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  must  so  manipulate  his  colonies  that  they  will  be 
at  their  full  strength  in  readiness  for  these  honey  flows.  Con¬ 
siderable  forethought  and  preparation  are  necessary  to  have 
stocks  iK)werful  enough,  and  ready  to  enter  supers  at  the  exact 
time  the  income  commences,  and  the  methods  employed  will  no 
doubt  differ  according  to  the  apiarist’s  experiences  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  and  the  earliness  of  the  season. 

In  the  first  place,  slow  stimulative  feeding  must  necessarily 
be  resorted  to  in  some  cases  in  order  to  produce  powerful  colonies. 
This  kind  of  feeding  creates  a  mild  form  of  excitement  which  re¬ 
sults  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  enlargement  of  the  brood  nest.  It  is  generally  calculated  that 
it  takes  six  months  to  build  up  a  stock  to  full  strength;  therefore 
this  method  of  feeding  Miould  be  instituted  at  least  six  weeks 
before  the  harvest  is  expected,  during  which  they  will  continue 
breeding  to  their  utmost  capability.  Two  or  three  holes  in  a 
graduated  feeder  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  begin  with,  and  these 
must  be  increased  proportionately  with  the  extension  of  the 
brood  patches  in  the  liive,  until  the  colony  consumes  as  much  as 
half  a  pint  in  a  day,  which  will  maintain  the  strongest  stock. 

The  Clover  season,  w'hich  in  most  districts  commences  about 
the  middle  of  June,  is  the  main  harvest,  and  is  generally  worked 
for;  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  colonies  not  up  to  the  maximum 
strength  should  be  stimulated  from  the  beginning  of  May.  For 
stimulative  purposes  thinner  syruf)  is  advisable,  as  in  brood  rais¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  used  in  the  elaboration  of  chyle 
food,  and  if  water  is  not  provided  in  sufficient  quantity  it  neces¬ 
sitates  the  flight  of  many  bees  to  procure  it.  Those  stocks  which 
are  well  provisioned  should  have  a  little  of  the  sealed  stores  un¬ 
capped  daily,  which  will  have  a  similar  stimulative  effect  to  slow 
feeding,  and  will  at  the  same  timq.  liberate  the  cells  for  further 
ovipositing.  When  a  fairly  good  brood-nest  is  developed  a  whole 
comb  may  have  the  cappings  bruised  and  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  colony  about  every  ten  days. 

Wdien,  however,  stimulation  of  an3’^  kind  has  once  been  com¬ 
menced  it  should  not  be  spasmodic,  nor  should  it  be  discontinued 
altogether  until  an  abundant  natural  supply  of  food  is  obtainable, 
as  the  consumption  of  food  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  ciuantity 
of  brood  raised.  It  has  been  proved  that  if  food  is  withheld  the 
larvge  die  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  afterwards  carried 
out  at  the  entrance.  This  is  the  first  sjnnptom  of  starvation,  and 
no  one  who  has  observed  the  result  of  such  neglect  can  have  failed 
to  note  its  disastrous  consequences.  Previous  to  commencing 
stimulation,  stocks  which  are  weak  in  numbers  should  have  the 
space  contracted  to  that  vdiich  they  actually  occupy,  so  that  the 
heat'of  the  cluster  may  be  economised,  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  few 
w'eeks  they  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  the  breeding 
promises  rapid  increase,  and  if  not  they  should  be  united  as  soon 
as  convenient  and  the  stimulative  feeding  continued.  In  some 
cases,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  colony,  the  alternative  of 
adding  a  comb  of  hatching  brood  froan  a  strong  colony  able  to 
spare  it  will  be  found  of  practical  value  in  strengthening  a  weak 
lot.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  these  manipulations  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  expose  brood  when  the  temperature  is  below 
(iOdeg,  and  care  must  also  be  taken  to  conserve  the  heat  of  colonies 
and  prevent  draughts  in  the  hive. 

This  is  important,  as  any  diminution  of  heat  retards  breeding. 
Fntrances  should  be  narrowed  to  admit  the  passage  of  not  more 
than  two  bees  at  a  time,  and  the  additional  Avarmth  extra  quilts 
afford  will  do  much  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the  brood  nest, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  ensures  the  retention  of  heat  and  vapour, 
both  of  which  are  so  essential  to  the  Avelfare  and  existence  of  the 
brood.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  the  bees  more  active 
and  numerous  the  entrances  should,  of  course,  be  opened  gra¬ 
dually  wider.  The  most  frequent  error  in  spring  management  is 
to  allow  more  combs  in  a  hive  than  the  bees  can  properly  cover. 
It  is  an  advantage  in  all  cases,  no  matter  Avhat  strength  the 
colony  may  be,  to  contract  the  brood  chamber  as  far  as  possible 
by  means  of  dummies.  The  smallness  of  the  space  allowed  assists 
in  concenti'ating  the  heat,  Avhich  facilitates  the  rapid  increase  of 
brood  at  a  small  cost  of  nervous  energy  to  the  bee.  The  influence 
of  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  brood,  in 
addition  to  which  it  must  invigorate  a  stock,  since  the  bees  lose 
their  vitality  Avhen  it  is  withdrawn.  Increase  of  temperature  also 
facilitates  the  Avorking  of  Avax  and  the  making  of  neAv  comb.  As 
soon  as  the  outside  temperature  Avill  permit  it  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  should  be  made  of  the  colony,  and  hive  floor-boards  ex¬ 
changed  after  thoroughly  scraping  them  Avith  a  glazier’s  knife. — 
F.  F/. ,  Sandhach. 


Nectarines  Cracking. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Nectarines  and  Peaches  splitting 
at  the  stone 'Avhen  ripening,  but  I  have  not  before  noticed 
either  fruit  affected  by  cracking  in  the  skin  at  an  early  stage 
of  SAvelling,  as  in  the  specimen  configured,  fig.  1,  A  tc)  H,  or 


Cracking  of  young  Nectarines  at  suture  and  apex, 


with  section. 

A,  Fruit  cracked  at  suture ;  a,  suture  considerably  opened  or  cracked  ;  b,  apjx 

and  other  parts  of  skin  quite  clear. 

B,  Section  of  fruit  A  ;  c,  OA’ule  or  kernel  substance  perfectly  sound;  d,  .stone; 

e,  flesh  ;  /,  skin. 

C,  Fruit  cracked  at  both  apex  and  suture  ;  g,  apical  splitting  ;  h,  suture  opening. 

D,  Section  of  fruit  C;  i,  ovary  quite  empty,  no  ovule  substance  or  kernel; 

j,  stone  ;  k,  flesh  ;  I,  skin. 

E,  Fruit  cracked  at  apex  ;  m,  suture  clear  and  also  other  p.irts  of  skin,  except  n, 

apical  cracks. 

F,  Section  of  fruit  E  ;  o,  ovary  devoid  of  kernel  or  seed  substance  ;  p,  stone ; 

q,  flesh  ;  r,  skin. 

G,  Fruit  cracked  at  suture  and  across  apex  just  belovr  nipple ;  s,  apical  crack  ; 

f,  suture  crack. 

H,  Section  of  fruit  G  ;  u,  ovary  without  kernel  substance  ;  v,  stone  ;  w,  flesh  ; 

X,  skin  :  y,  supporting  stalk ;  z,  apical  crack.  All  the  figures  natural  size. 

fruit  to  be  retained  on  the  tree,  Avliein,  as  three  of  the  examples 
are  ovuleless,  they  being  usually  cast  when  about  .the  size  of 
horse  beans  as  non-set.  Cracking  of  the  fruit  Avhen  taking  the 
last  SAvelling  for  ripening  is  not  unusual,  from  the  moisture  on 
the  fruit  being  too  abundant,  as  when  syringing  is  practised  up 
to  a  late  period  of  the  SAvelling  and  ripening.  Even  outdoors 
the  cracking  of  the  fruit  is  not  uncommon  in  the  latest  stages 
of  SAvelling,  AA'hen  the  cuticle  has  been  hardened  by  infection 
of  mildeAV,  or  even  by  fungicides  and  insecticides  applied  for  the 
preAmntion  or  repression  of  fungoid  and  insect  pests.  These 
matters  are  Avell  knoAvn,  as  also  is  the  splitting  at  the  stone;  but 
I  think  the  cracking  of  the  skin,  as  in  specimens,  is  remarkable, 
and  clearly  the  cracking  is  not  due  to  imperfect  fertilisation, 
for  one  fruit.  A,  as  shoAvn  in  the  section  B,  is  perfect  in  the 
kernel  so  far,  yet  the  skin  cracked  at  the  suture.  The  cause  of 
the  cracking  of  the  skin  I  attribute  to  the  hardening  of  this  by 
a  severe  check,  such  as  drying  currents  of  air,  or  some  sub¬ 
stance  applied  that  has  hardened  the  cuticular  cells,  and  then, 
on  more  favourable  conditions  for  SAvelling  occurring,  the  cuticle 
has  simply  cracked  by  the  force  of  cell-growth  Avithin.  Other 
trees  in  the  same  house  are  not  affected,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  data,  as  v'arieties  differ  considerably  in,  susceptibility  to 
injurv  from  cold  and  drying  currents  of  air,  and  also  to  effect 
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of  corrosive  substances,  such  as  sulphides  and  sulphates,  also 
water  containing  large  percentages  of  iron  or  lime,  and  on  these 
matters  the  illustrations  will  be  suggestive,  and  I  trust  induce 
other  experienced  growlers  to  favour  with  critical  views  as  to 
causes  of  cracking. — G.  A. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

An  Insight  to  Bothydom. 

As  for  doing  away  with  the  bothies,  I  should  like  to  have 
“  Gradus  ”  here,  where  the  village  is  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  He 
would  have  to  tramp  to  his  lodge  after  work,  and  when  on  duty 
he  would  enjoy  the  walk  when  it  was  snowdng,  freezing,  and  blow¬ 
ing.  And  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
every  two  hours  to  look  at  his  fires.  He  would  then  find  the 
potting  shed  or  one  of  the  houses  would  not  be  a  comfortable 
place  to  spend  half  the  night  in.  I  think  that  a  bothy  is  a  little 
palace  compared  to  the  average  lodgings  in  some  localities. 
Bothies  have  improved  very  much  of  late,  arid  they  are  generally 
very  comfortable ;  young  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  being  very  happy 
and  contented  in  them. — A  Contented  Bothyite. 


I  have  lived  in  bothies  for  a  few  years,  and  have  never  met 
with  the  treatment  mentioned  by  “  B.  U.”  He  advises  us  to  soar 
above  card  playing,  and  play  the  more  manly  games  of  cricket 
or  football;  but  where,  I  should  like  to  know,  are  cards  ever  seen 
in  a  bothy  in  daylight  ?  It  is  almost  exclusively  during  the  long 
winter  nights  that  cards  are  played,  and  I  should  think  an  hour 
spent  with  them  does  no  one  harm,  though  I  myself  have  rarely 
played,  and  much  prefer  my  Journal  or  other  books.  I  think 
bothies  are  a  blessing  to  young  journeymen  gardeners,  and  will 
.stay  a  long  time. — J.  A.  L.  _ 

I  think  “  Cupid  ”  is  getting  out  of  his  depth,  as  he  admits  he 
has  never  been  in  a  bothy,  much  less  lived  in  one.  His  remarks 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  young  men  wuth  whom  he  has  worked  are  narrow¬ 
minded  and  bigoted.  The  bothy  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
gardens  of  any  importance,  and  I  maintain  it  is  the  best  place  to 
get  a  thorough  training  in,  and  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
better  position  w’hich  some  day  they  hope  to  fill.  Again,  “  B.  U.”, 
in  his  short  experience,  seems  to  have  been  very  unfortunate  in 
having  for  his  bothy  companions  some  of  the  very  w’orst  that  are 
in  the  ranks.  My  own  experience  is  that  bothy  companions  are 
always  ready  tO'  impart  the  knowledge  they  possess  to  each  other, 
and,  taking  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  the  bothy  is  not  such  a 
bad  place  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Another  Foreman. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  arguments  on  bothies,  I 
fail  to  understand  what  sort  of  gardens  “  Cupid  ”  has  been  in, 
never  to  have  entered  a  bothy.  Bothies  are  a  necessity  in  most 
gardens.  I  know  of  a  bothy  where  card-playing  and  beer-drink- 
mg  is  carried  on  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  only  last  Christmas 
Day  all  were  invited  out  to  dinner,  but  five  out  of  seven  w'ere 
drunk,  and  could  not  go.  I  agree  with  plajdng  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball  (though  I  have  no  time  for  matches  myself)  in  preference  to 
cards,  and  those  who  do  so,  I  have  found,  are  generally  better 
companions  for  my  own  good  than  those  Avho  play  cards.  Though 
a  foreman  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  the  others,  the  men 
do  not  always  follow  his  example,  as  stated  by  “  B.  U.”  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  try  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  foreman 
in  my  last  place.  He  obtained  his  situation  by  stating  his  age 
to  be  three  yeays  more  than  it  was,  a  practice  which  is  very 
common  wdth  young  gardeners  nowadays,  but  I  sincerely  hope  is 
not  done  by  any  readers  of  this  paper,  for  by  doing  so  honest  ones 
are  very  often  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  obtaining  situa¬ 
tions. — Thistle,  Kent. 

Greenhouse  Daphnes. 

I  do  not  consider  these  are  so  generally  grown  as  they  should 
be.  What  a  lovely  perfume  the  Daphne  emits  when  in  flower! 
And  for  a  scented  buttonhole,  what  can  equal  it?  There  is  here 
a  span-roofed  house  of  Daphne  indica  rubra,  planted  in  naiwow 
borders,  and  trained  up  the  sides  and  roof,  a  quantity  being  also 
grown  in  pots.  The  compost  they  succeed  so  well  in  consists  of 
good  porous  loam,  a  little  peat,  and  plenty  of  grit  and  brick 
rubble.  Daphnes  require  very  careful  watering,  therefore  good 
drainage  is  essential.  During  the  growing  season  a  slight  syring¬ 
ing  twice  daily  is  very  beneficial,  and  helps  to  keep  away  green 
fly,  which  the  Daphne  is  very  subject  to,  and  which  disfigures 
the  young  leaves  if  not  eradicated  in  time.  We  examine  our 
plants  weekly,  and  upon  the  least  sign  of  green  fly  dust  the 
affected  parts  with  Fowler’s  tobacco  powder,  or  fumigate  with 
McDougall  turners,  the  latter  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
foliage.  To  grow  Daphnes  properly,  allow  the  plants  plenty 
of  air  day  and  night,  keeping  them  quite  cool,  only  employing 
fire  heat  to  keep  out  frost,  and  shade  slightly  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  cuttings 
taken  in  spring,  and  put  irii  a  close  intermediate  temperature. — 
H.  S.,  Temple  House  Gardens. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden . 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  :  THINNING  AND  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  SHOOTS. — Tlie  principal  operations  in  the  work  of 
disbudding  wdll  have  been  brought  almost  to  a  conclusion,  and 
little  should,  therefore,  now  remain  but  the  occasional  removal 
of  any  unsuitable  growths  which  cannot  be  utilised  for  filling  up  a 
vacancy,  or  is  .so  placed  as  to  cause  confusion.  The  removal  of 
shoots  now  must  be  done  by  cutting  them  out,  as  in  most  cases 
they  are  too  strong  to  detach  by  the  ordinary  disbudding  method. 
ITie  vigorous  parts  of  wall  trees  where  the  shoots  are  strong  and 
numerous  should  be  first  attended  to,  leaving  the  weaker  until 
later,  as  by  this  means  it  is  more  possible  to  equalise  growth  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  trees.  Very^  strong  shoots  may  with 
advantage  be  stopped,  and  the  formation  of  two  shoots  of  less 
vigour  be  encouraged.  Bearing  shoots  may  have  some  growth 
allowed  above  the  fruit,  but  stop  at  the  .sixth  or  seventh  leaf 
when  these  have  developed  to  full  size.  Tlie  systematic  disposal 
of  the  retained  shoots  must  be  judicicmsly  effected,  properly 
laying  them  in  and  securing  in  po.sition.  The  health  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees  demands  that  these  details  be  carried  out 
before  the  shoots  grow  and  crowd  together. 

MULCHING  AND  FEEDING  FRUIT  TREES.— Maintaining 
the  soil  regularly  moist  about  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  especially 
those  in  bearing  and  carrying  good  crops,  is  essentially  beneficial 
in  every  way.  This  can  best  be  acoomplished,  not  by  continually 
applying  w’ater  should  the  weather  prove  exceptionally  dry,  but 
by  placing  a  liberal  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  over  the  roots 
as  far  as  they  extend.  A  few  thoroughly  copious  applications  of 
water  may  be  given  a  few'  times  during  the  summer  if  dry,  also 
liquid  manure,  the  latter  being  most  helpful  in  affording  food» 
which  can  be  appropriated  when  the  crops  are  swelling.  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  decidedly  benefited  by- 
mulchings  of  rich  manure,  inasmuch  as  these  fruits  produce  fibrou.s 
roots  in  quantity  near  the  surface,  and  the  mulching  not  only 
protects,  feeds,  and  retains  them,  but  multiplies  them  also  in  the 
area  in  which  they  spread.  Additional  help  may  be  given  by 
applications  of  liquid  manure  when  this  appears  to  be  most 
needed.  Straw-berries  not  yet  mulched  must  havei  material  laid 
down  betw-een  the  rows  of  plants  without  delay.  A  mulching 
if  not  required  for  food  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean  when  ripe.  If  used  expres.sly  for  the  latter  purpose,  long 
strawy  litter  will  answer  better  than  large  proportions  of  solid 
manure. 

MORELLO  CHERRIES.— After  the  free  amount  of  disbud¬ 
ding  which  is  accorded  to  the  trees  on  walls,  there  should  only 
remain  the  thinning  out  of  the  longer  shoots  that  have  escaped 
removal  by  disbudding,  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with. 
Before  laying  in  shoots  to  permanently  retain  for  future  bearing, 
it  w-ill  be  advisable  to  examine  the  tree.s,  noting  the  growths 
which  can  be  easily  dispensed  witli.  such  as  the  weakly,  ill-placed, 
and  crowded.  This  will  materially  thin  out  the  growths,  and 
render  the  best  placed  shoots  stronger  and  firmer  by  reason  of 
having  more  room  and  access  to  light  and  air.  The  shoots  should 
be  laid  in  at  least  in  the  direction  they  are  ultimately  to  take, 
being  now  pliable.  One  good  method  of  temporarily  securing 
them  is  using  small  twig.s  across  the  ends,  being  secured  under  the 
other  branches.  Freely  syringe  in  the  late  afternoons  of  warm 
days,  dry  and  hot  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  causing  heav-y 
transniration  of  watery  vapour  from  the  foliage,  and  favouring 
the  spread  of  red  spider.  Tlie  attacks  of  these  insects  wdll  become 
more  pronounced  if  the  rooting  medium  long  remains  dry. 
Morel lo  Cherries  are  usually  free  bearing  trees,  therefore  it  is 
sound  policy  to  properly  nourish  and  sustain  the  root.'^  by  always 
maintaining  moisture,  supplementing  this  by  affording  some 
soluble,  fertiliser  when  the  demands  are  heaviest  upon  the  trees. 

WATERING  YOUNG  TREES.- — The  maintenance  of  moisture 
about  the  roots  of  young  recently  planted  trees  is.  e.'^^sential  to 
their  well  being,  and  if  a  dry  period  follows  before  they  have 
become  established,  a  copious  watering  mnst  be  given,  as  well  a.s 
a  mulching  of  manure. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE. — Cherries  are  ripening  rapidly  in  the 
house  brought  forward  gently  from  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  fruit  must  be  kept  dry,  but  air  moisture  is  necessary  for 
the  health  of  the  trees,  and  may  be  secured  by  damping  the  border 
occasionally  with  the  syringe,  air  being  admitted  constantly,  or 
condensation  w-ill  seriously  affect  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  cr^k, 
and  spoiling  it  for  use.  Sprinkling  the  border  is  apt  to  mislead 
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a.s  regards  its  condition,  which  at  this  stage  must  be  kept  moist, 
therefore  if  necessary  a  thorough  supply  of  water  must  be  afforded 
without  delay.  Tie  in  the  shoots  as  they  lengthen,  and  stop 
those  not  required  for  training  at  the  fifth  leaf.  Black  aphides 
can  be  kept  under  by  dipping  and  rubbing  the  leaves  or  shoots 
in  tobacco  water.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
and  when  the  external  conditions  are  unfavourable  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  heating  apparatus  to  insure  a  circulation  of  air, 
warm  and  dry.  Netting  will  be  necessary  over  the  ventilators 
to  prevent  birds  attacking  the  Cherries. 

FIGS  :  EARLY  FORCED  TREES  IN  POTS.— When  the  first 
crop  on  the  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Early  Violet  and  St. 
John’s,  are  gathered;  return  to  the  treatment  applicable  to  ti'ees 
(Swelling  their  crops.  If  red  spider  has  gained  a  footing  wash  the 
leaves  with  a  solution  of  soluble  paraffin  oil  or  emulsion,  also  the 
wood  where  there  is  any  scale,  dislodging  it  with  a  brush,  syring¬ 
ing  the  trees  forcibly  on  fine  evenings  until  new  growth  is  made 
freely,  ordinarily  syringing  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon. 
Where  the  second  crop  is  thickly  set  thin  liberally,  leaving  the 
fruits  near  the  base  of  the  shoots,  and  to  secure  a  first  crop 
another  year  be  careful  not  to  overtax  the  trees.  Expo-se  the 
fruit  ripening  as  much  as  possible,  and  increase  the  ventilation ; 
thi';  will  be  the  case  with  Brown  Turkey,  which  is  the  finest  of 
all  Figs  for  general  pui-poses,  and  where  the  fruits  for  the  second 
crop  are  thickly  set  thin  them  well,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
trees  casting  their  fruits  after  this  period  if  they  are  well  attended 
to  with  water  and  nourishment.  Stop  the  shoots  at  the  fifth 
or  sixth  leaf,  and  thin  them  where  crowded,  for  vigorous  sturdy 
shoots  produce  the  finest  Figs. 

PLANTED  OFT  TREES. — The  earliest  started  have  the  fruit 
aijproaching  ripeness,  and  must  not  be  wetted,  maintaining 
atmospheric  moisture  by  keeping  the  mulching,  walls  and  paths, 
properly  moistened.  Moisture  can  be  prevented  from  condensing 
on  the  fi'uit  by  maintaining  a  steady  circulation  of  air,  with 
gentle  fire  heat.  Care  must  be  taken  to  afford  plentiful  supplies 
of  water  and  nourishment  at  the  roots.  When  this  is  neglected 
the  trees  become  infested  with  red  spider,  and,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  the  ripening  period  is  shortened,  and  the  second  crop 
is  puny,  rusty,  and  unsatisfactory.  Allow  the  leading  shoots  to 
extend,  unless  unduly  vigorous,  without  stopping  until  they  reach 
the  extremity  of  the  trellis,  then  stop  them,  and  cut  away  after 
fruiting  to  make  room  for  succeeding  fruitful  wood. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Excellent  Figs  are  grown  in  unheated 
houses,  producing  one  crop,  which  affords  an  acceptable  supply 
of  fruit  in  August  and  September.  With  the  roots  confined  to 
moderate  space  within  the  house,  the  border  concreted,  and 
thoroughly  drained  with  bricks  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  they 
should  have  very  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  be  syringed  twice 
a  day.  In  cloudy  weather,  however,  the  afternoon  syringing 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  bright  weather  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  early,  with  all  the  .sun  heat  that  can  be  shut  in  to  insure 
the  proper  drying  of  the  foliage  before  nightfall.  The  young 
growths  in  these  structures  should  be  trained  a  good  distance 
apart,  every  growth  having  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  so  as 
to  secure  sturdy,  fruitful  wood. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES;  TREES  STARTED  AT 
THE  NEW  A'EAR. — The  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  and  Early  Louise  Peaches,  Cardinal,  Advance,  and 
Early  Rivers  Nectarines  are  ripening  or  ripe,  and  the  trees  must 
not  be  syringed,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  crack,  or  acquire  a  rusty 
appearance  and  a  musty  flavour.  Second  early  varieties,  such  as 
Hales’  Early.  Early  Alfred,  and  Dr.  Hogg  Peaches,  with  Lord 
Napier  and  Darwin  Nectarines,  will  .shortly  commence  ripening, 
when  syringing  the  trees  must  cease  ;  but  moisture  should  be 
maintained  by  damping  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  due  supplies  of  water  given  at  the  roots. 
Midseason  kinds,  such  as  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  Crimson 
Galande,  Dymond.  Alexandra  Nobles.se,  and  Grosse  Mignonne 
Peaches',  with  Stanwick  Elruge  and  Humboldt  Nectarines  will 
have  completed  the  stoning  process,  and  be  taking  the  last  swell¬ 
ing,  it  not  being  advisable  to  subject  them  to  a  higher  tem- 
peratui’e  until  that  is  insured  than  GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  artificial 
means,  commencing  to  ventilate  at  Godeg,  and  not  allowing  TOdeg 
to  be  exceeded  without  full  ventilation.  Tie  in  the  shoots  as  they 
advance,  removing  superfluous  growths.  Allow  one  fruit  to  each 
square  foot  of  trel!i.s  covered  by  the  trees,  which  will  be  one,  or 
at  mo.st  two,  to  every  shoot  of  last  year.  After  stoning  maintain 
a  good  moisture  in  the  house,  and  water  the  inside  border 
copiously,  mulcliing  the  surface  with  about  2in  of  .short  spent 
manure.  Unless  it  is  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening,  con¬ 
tinue  GOdeg  to  Godeg  as  the  night  tempei’afure,  and  Godeg  by 
<iay  artificially  in  dull  weather,  and  75deg  with  sun  heat,  closing 
at  the  latter  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house. 

TREES  STARTED  IN  FEBRUARY.— The  fruits  of  these  are 
now  commencing  stoning,  and  .should  have  the  number  reduced, 
leaving  two  on  strong  shoots,  but  one  will  be  sufficient  on  the 
weaker.  Thin  the  shoots  where  crowded.  The  temperature  by 
artificial  means  should  be  kept  at  oSdeg  to  GOdeg  at  night,  and 
GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  day  artificialh'.  ventilating  from  Godeg,  and 
fully  between  TOdeg  and  Todeg.  The  trees  should  be  syringed 


in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  not  allowing  red  spider  to  obtain 
a  footing,  ancl  the  roots  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  and 
nutrition. 

TREES  STARTED  IN  MARCH.— With  the  fruit  swelling 
attention  mu.sd;  be  given  to  thinning,  and  as  it  can  now  be  seen 
which  fruits  have  been  properly  fertilised,  thizi  them  to  two  or 
three  on  .strong  .shoots,  and  proportionately  less  on  weaker 
growths.  Afford  nouri.shing  food  to  weakly  trees  either  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  or  in  liquid  form,  but  vigorous  trees  being  prone  to  oast 
the  fruit  should  have  phosphatic  nourishment  or  water  only. 
Remove  all  superfluous  shoots,  the  remaining  growth.s  l>eing 
trained  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  crops  in  these  and  unheated  houses  are 
abundant.  A  moderate  syringing  on  fine  mornings  is  a  great 
aid  in  matters  appertaining  to  freedom  from  insect  and  fungoid 
pests,  also  maintaining  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  for 
the  health  of  the  trees  and  .swelling  of  the  crops.  In  unheated. 
houses,  however,  there  must  not  be  any  attempt  at  an  afternoon 
syringing  for  the  present,  and  no  sprinkling  izractised  likely  to 
cause  a  moist  atmosphere  at  night.  Ventilate  at  oOdeg,  not 
allowing  an  advance  to' G5deg  without  full  ventilation,  and  close 
at  oOdeg  or  before  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  frost  at  night.  If  water 
be  necessary,  apply  it  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to  allow  of  the 
surface  becoming  fairly  diy  before  closing  time.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant,  as  foliage  is  more  seriously  affected  by  cold  when  wet  than 
dry. — St.  Albans. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS  ILLUSTRATED.— The  varieties  of 
Dahlias  portrayed  on  three  of  our  pages  this  week  (by  the  kindne.ss 
of  Messrs.  James  Strsdwick  and  Son,  of  SilverhilL  Nursery,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea),  are  described  in  the  article  on  New  Cactus 
Dahlias,  page  424. 

DATES  OF  FLOWERING  FORCED  BULBS  (J.  H.  S.).— 
The  .subject  is  one  more  a  matter  of  judgment  than  of  particular 
varieties  flowering  naturally  at  a  given  time.  Early  White  Roman 
Hyacinths,  if  planted  early  in  September,  and  gently  forced,  will 
bloom  in  November,  or  their  flowering  may’  be  retarded  till 
Christmas  or  later  by  keeping  in  a  cool  place.  Straw  coloured 
French  Hyacinths  are  later  flowering  than  the  Early  White 
Roman,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  pale  yellow  colour,  largely 
grown  for  marketing  purposes.  Single  Blue  Roman  Hyacinths, 
also  Single  White  Italian  and  Double  Rose  Italian  Hyacinths 
bloom  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early  Roman, 
but  they  are  not  freo  flowering  or  effectiv'e,  and  not  recommended. 
Named  Hyacinths  for  early  forcing  are  specially  selected  for  their 
early  flowering,  and  of  the  single  red  may  be  mentioned  Baron 
Van  Tuyll,  Marie  Correlia,  Norma,  and  Splendour.  Of  Single 
W’^hite  Hyacinths  Blanoliard,  Grand  Vidette,  Prinoe,ss  Beatrice, 
with  La  tour  de  Auvergne.  Of  Single  Blue  Hyacinths,  General 
Pelissier,  Grande  Vidette,  and  William  I.  The.se  should  be  potted 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  to  bloom  satis¬ 
factorily  before  the  middle  of  February.  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
Early  Paper  White,  Early  .Snowflake,  and  Early  Double  Roman, 
potted  in  September,  and  gently  forced  may  be  had  in  flower  by 
Christmas,  and  the  other  varieties  will  follow  from  the  early 
part  of  February  by  gentle  forcing.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
early  varieties  of  Daffodils.  Of  Tulips  the  Due  ^  an  Thol  in 
crimson,  rose,  scarlet,  striped  white  and  yellow  varieties  are  un¬ 
surpassed  for  early  forcing,  with  Canarv'  Bird  and  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  Double  Due  Van  Tliol,  Double  Tournesol  and  Yellow 
Tournesol  are  also  excellent.  Other  good  forcers  are  :  King  of 
the  Yellows,  L’lmmaculee,  Pottebakker,  white  and  yellow  vars. 
The  bulbs  should  be  potted  early  in  autumn,  and  had  well  rooted 
before  subjecting  to  heat.  This  applying  also  to  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissus.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  satisfies  with  times  ot 
flowering  of  the  bulbs  under  forcing  conditions,  for  this,  as  bmore 
stated,  depends  much  on  circumstances  and  particular  dates.  Only 
a  fortnight  between  are  niceties  not  even  considered  by  market 
growers,  as  it  is  a  question  of  introducing  batches  and  bringing 
forward  gently  at  different  dates,  and  selecting  varieties  suitable 
for  pot  work,  such  varieties  as  King  of  the  Yellow  in  Tulips  being 
always  reliable. 
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GRAPE,  :\IADRli:SFIELD  COT’RT.— Tlii^  is  a  liybrid.  raised 
by  Mr.  Cox.  gardener  to  Earl  Beauchanip.  at  Aladresfield  Court, 
Worcestershire,  by  crossing  Muscat  of  Alexandria  with  the  Black 
Morocco.  It  was  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  1868,  and  vras  subsequently  sent  out  by  Alcssrs. 
Lee,  of  Hauiinei smith.  " 

CULTERE  OF  COIX  (JOB'S  TEARS)  (J.  T.  S.).-The;e 
rather  curious  Grasses  require- care.  They  are  best  treated  as 
annuals,  the  seeds  being  sown  now.  in  shalloAV  boxes,  in  a  warm 
house,  and  planted  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  An 
ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit  the  seedlings;  or  the  seeds  may  be 
sewn  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  the  open  border ;  but  it  is 
quicker  and  better  to  raise  the  seedlings  indoors.  C.  lachryma  is 
the  species  usually  grown. 

JASMINUM  HIRSUTUM  (B.).— Tbs  plant  we  figured  has 
been  described  by  several  authors,  and  you  are  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  it  was  only  mentioned  by  Roxburgh  a.s  an  old  title  of 
Guettarda  speciosa.  It  is  figured  in  the  first  volume  of  Edwards’ 
“  Botanical  Register,”  plate  15,  1815.  It  was  also  subsequently 
figured  in  Sims’  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  vol.  xlv.,  plate  1991.  The 
slight  difference  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  specimen  we 
figured  is  due  to  it  having  been  obtained  from  a  small  plant,  and 
in  that  state  the  foliage,  is  rather  variable.  It  is  grown  both  at 
Kew  and  Chiswick,  where  you  can  compare  the  woodcut  with  the 
living  plants. 

SEAKALE  SEEDING  (J.  B.). — W’hen  Seakale  plants  are 
allowed  to  mature  seed  they  are  more  or  less  exhausted,  and  the 
growths  of  the  following  year  will  not  be  so  robust  as  if  seed  had 
not  been  permitted  to  ripen  ;  still  a  free  growth  of  foliage  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  essential  to  the  production  of  good  crowns.  We  find 
that  two  extreme  courses  are  not  uncommonly  adopted  in  the 
management  of  Seakale  in  .summer.  One  is  to  allow  seed  to  ripen 
on  the  plants,  the  other  to  cut  down  the  flower  stems,  thus  re¬ 
moving  all  the  foliage.  Our  plan  is  to  let  the  flowers  form  on  the 
plants,  and  then  cut  off  the  heads  just  before  expansion,  leaving 
all  the  leaves.  These  unexpanded  flower  heads  are  delicious  when 
properly  cooked.  Those  not  required  for  table  are  thrown  away,  as 
we  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  allow  seed  to  ripen  on  the  planTs. 
If  we  want  a  little  for  sowing,  one  plant  produces  sufficient  for 
our  purpose. 

PETROLEUM  AN  INSECTICIDE  (F.  N.  T.).— M’e  do  not  re¬ 
commend  the  systematic  use  of  petroleum  for  Roses,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  greenhouse  plant-s  generally;  first,  because  such 
insects  as  aphides  are  easily  destroyed  by  other  meairs ;  and 
secondly,  unless  the  oil  is  washed  off  the  foliage  its  constant  use 
would  stop  up  the  pores,  aird  thus  be  injurious  to  the  plants.  If 
we  had  Camellias  infested  with  scale  or  Gardenias  with  mealy 
bug  we  should  not  hesitate  to  syringe  them  with  a  mixture  of 
petroleum  aird  soapy  water,  because  the  oil  would  then  be 
saponified  by  the  alkali  in  the  soap,  and  could  be  wa.shed  off  ;  but 
this  is  different  from  using  the  oil  with  pure  water  and  applying 
it  regularly  for  ordinary  plants  infested  with  ordinary  imsects.  A 
fluid  ounce  of  the  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  kill  most  kinds  of 
insect.s  and  injure  few  kinds  of  plants,  if  any ;  but  it  is  of  great 
importance,  that  the  mixing  be  effectual,  the  nature  of  the  oil 
being  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  have  seen 
petroleum  used  at  twice  the  above  strength  with  safety,  and  we 
have  seen  it  do  injury,  the  different  effects  probably  re.sulting 
from  the  different  qualities  of  water  employed,  or  to  impei'fect 
mixing  of  the  two  fluids. 

AHNES  SCORCHED  (H.  T.  H.>.^You  say  the  Yines  are 
“exceedingly  healthy.”  Judging  by  the  samples  you  have  sub¬ 
mitted  we  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion.  Neither  the  texture 
of  the  leaf,  nor  its  colour,  nor  the  appearance  of  the 
bunch  indicates  healthy  Vines.  If  you  have  sent  us  fair 
specimen.s  of  the  foliage  and  bunches  we  must  inform  you  that 
the  Amines  are  decidedly  unhealthy.  AA’^e  think  the  roots  are  work¬ 
ing  in  ungenial  soil,  and  we  are  almost  certain  some  of  them  are 
decayed,  and  c^uite  certain  the  Ahnes  are  not  receiving  the  nourish¬ 
ment  they  need.  The  atmosphere  has  also,  we  think,  been  kept 
too  close  and  moi.st,  and  we  venture  to  say  the  lights  have  not 
been  opened  soon  enough  in  the  morning— we  mean,  they  may 
have  been  opened  soon  enough  sometimes,  but  not  always.  AA^e 
venture  also  to  predict  the  A’ine  border  is  not  netted  with  healthy 
roots  near  the  surface.  It  is  mo.st  important  that  you  encourage 
.surface-rooting,  as  not  until  you  do  this  and  afford  proper  food 
can  the  Amines  be  healthy.  Y^our  Amines  are  producing  gross 
growth  and  large  flabby  leaves,  and  this  you  niistake  for  health. 
They  should  produce  short-jointed  wood  and  thick  dark  green 
leaves,  with  sturdy  bunches.  As  you  do  not  describe  the  border 
we  can  only  say  that  if  it  is  wet  drain  it ;  if  poor,  enrich  it ;  if 
too  rich  already,  add  lime  freely.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  literally 
at  the  root  of  the  Amines;  while  the  .system  of  ventilation  and 
general  management  in  the  house  have  not  been  the  best  under 
the  circumstances.  AA^e  will  readily  aid  you  further  if  j’ou  wish 
us  to  do  so.  and  will  supply  us  with  the  necessary  data  for  that 
purpose.  AA'e  shall  require  to  know  the  precise  condition  of  the 
border  and  roots,  the  age  of  the  Amines,  with  the  crops  they  have 
previously  borne,  and  any  other  information  that  you  think  will 
enable  us  to  understand  the  case  fully. 


BOOK  ON  CARPET  BEDDING.— AA’e  believe  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  and  Toogood  and  Sons,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  each  publish  little  booklets,  priced  at  2d.  or  so,  whicli 
contain  up-to-date  plans  and  arrangements  of  plants  for  carpet 
beds.  Since  the  system  has  fallen  back,  few  publications  are 
devoted  to  its  interests.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  good, 
reliable,  up-to-date  work,  and  would  furnish  name  of  publisher 
and  price,  for  our  corre.spondent,  we  would  be  much  obliged. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (May-flower). — 1,  Salvia  Heeri ;  2,  Celsia  cretica  ; 
3,  Kalosanthes  (send  when  in  flower) ;  4,  Galega  officinalis. 

(T.  H.  T.). — Asclepias  curassaviea.  (H.  AV.). — 1,  Daphne  Cneorum  ; 
2,  Epimedium  alpinum  ;  3,  Phlox  divaricata  ;  4,  Heuehera  micrantha. 
( - ). — Holbolia  (Stauntonia)  latifolia. 

- - 

Meteorological  Obseryations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil, 

At  9  A.M. 

o 

1903. 

May. 

eotion  c 

Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Bain, 

At. 

At 

A  f 

^  3  ® 

®  2  m 
>  ©rn 

Q 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

i-ft. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

o  o 
bi 

Sunday  ...  3 

S.E. 

deg. 

49-1 

deg. 

47-8 

deg. 

53-1 

deg. 

47-7 

Ins. 

0-45 

deg. 

50-3 

deg. 

48-9 

deg. 

47'5 

deg. 

37'2 

Monday  ...  4 

S.E. 

521 

51-0 

68  7 

48-3 

0-02 

50-3 

49-2 

47-S 

47-3 

Tuesday...  5 

S.E. 

56-1 

52-2 

59-2 

41-0 

0-09 

50-8 

49  5 

480 

30  5 

Wed’sday  6 

W.S.W. 

54-7 

50  0 

60  0 

48-8 

O-ll 

51-7 

49-8 

48-2 

43-2 

Thursday  7 

AV.S.AV. 

53-3 

49-8 

59-0 

48-3 

0T8 

52-8 

50-3 

48-3 

44'8 

Friday  ...  8 

S.E. 

49  6 

460 

54-8 

37-2 

0  01 

51-3 

50-8 

48-6 

27-8 

Saturday  9 

N.E. 

EO-9 

47-9 

57-0 

44-0 

0-04 

51-6 

50-6 

48-9 

34-2 

Means  ... 

52-3 

49-2 

58-8 

45  0 

Total. 

0-90 

51-3 

49  9 

48-2 

37-9 

Another  week  of  dull,  cold,  w'et  Aveather. 


The  Board  of  Trade  and  Railway  Rates. 


It  appears  that  before  Ave,  as  agriculturists,  can  get  any 
redress  on  the  matter  of  excessive  raihvay  rates,  we  shall 
have  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  representative 
is  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour.  The  question  crops  up  agam  and 
again,  and  it  is  too  great  a  question  to  be  shelved.  The 
Agricultural  Minister  Avas  just  beginning  to  find  his  feet  and 
set  in  action  many  schemes  for  our  betterment,  when,  Avith 
terrible  suddenness,  he  has  been  called  aAA'ay,  and  so  left 
his  Avork  incomplete.  Raihvay  managers  are  often  at 
loggerheads  as  to  the  rate  question,  i.e.,  the  price  per  ton. 
In  the  case  of  large  groAvers  the  raihvay  people  have  often 
to  make  concessio'ns,  but  the  small  people  are  hardly  dealt 
Avith.  To  a  certain  extent  the  AAater  Avays  ai*e  being 
utilised,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  consigning  Potatoes 
from  mid-Lincoln,  say,  to  London  by  boat  or  ship.  In  the 
case  of  seed  Potatoes  from  Dunbar,  Ave  heard  a  curious  ex¬ 
perience  this  spring.  A  vessel  Avas  chartered  from  the 
Humber  to  fetch  100  tons  of  seed  from  Dunbar.  the 
Potatoes  AA*ere  loaded,  and  the  captain  hoped  to  make  his 
Humber  port  in  four  days.  Alas  !  for  the  failure  of  Avell-laid 
plans !  A\d  don’t  like  to  say  hoAv  many  days  passed  before 
he  could  clear  the  harbour  bar,  and  then  hoAV  many  more 
passed  before  fair  AA’inds  alloAA^ed  him  to  sail  southAAard. 
Indeed,  such  Avas  the  stress  of  Aveather  that  he  made 
XorAvay  before  he  saAV  the  Humber  estuary  once  more,  and 
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all  this  time  the  fields  were  ready  and  waiting  to  be  set, 
the  fanners  more  than  impatient,  and  the  Potato  merchant 
pretty  nearly  frantic,  as  he  began  to  fear  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  cargo  would  be  thrown  on  his  hands.  The 
difference  of  carriage  per  ton  stands  thus :  by  rail  these 
Potatoes  would  have  cost  25s.  ;  by  boat  12s.,  distance  from 
station  and  distance  from  riverside  practically  the  same. 
Had  the  sea  voyage  been  made  in  reasonable  time  the 
saving  would  have  been  great ;  as  it  is,  that  captain  lost 
so  much  time  over  the  job  that  he  vows  he  will  never 
more  tempt  Providence  by  venturing  north  of  Spurn 
Point. 

There  is  another  curious  fact  about  water  carnage  which 
is  worthy  of  note.  The  carriage  of  Potatoes  from  Hull  or 
Goole  to  New  York  is  practically  the  same,  i.e.,  12s.  or  13s. 
per  ton,  as  from  Hull  to  London.  We  suppose  in  the  longer 
voyage  they  must  take  the  place  of  ballast,  hence  the  low¬ 
ness  of  the  rate. 

There  is  another  farm  crop  of  rather  a  bulky  nature, 
and  a  crop  very  much  sought  after  in  towns — Carrots. 
Now,  Carrots,  like  Potatoes,  are  often  all  muck  or  all 
money.  Like  Potatoes,  too,  there  are  certain  soils 
eminently  suited  for  their  culture,  and  we  should  just 
like  to  give  the  history  of  a  few  tons  grown  at  Messingham, 
North  Lincolnshire,  and  sold  to  a  commission  agent  in 
Birmingham.  The  weight  was  7  tons  6cwt,  the  produce  of 
half  an  acre  of  land.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  yield 
was  a  fair  good  average,  and  the  quality  of  the  roots  was 
above  rather  than  under  the  mark.  We  will  try  to  make 
out  the  account  clearly,  because  it  is  rather  a  pretty  object 
lesson. 

Sixty  bags  of  Carrots,  3  tons  at  Is.  9d.  per  bag,  equals 
£5  5s. 

Loose  Carrots,  4  tons  at  22s.  6d.  per  ton,  equals 
£4  16s.  9d.,  totalling  up  to  £l0  Is.  9d. 

Out  of  this  sum  the  railway  company  required 
£6  16s.  lid.,  the  commission  agent  £l  16s.  3d.,  which 
brought  the  expenses  to  £8  13s.  2d.,  so  that  the  grower 
pocketed  the  handsome  sum  of  £l  8s.  7d. 

But  stay  ;  we  have  still  other  deductions  to  make,  and 
they  mount  up  in  rather  an  alarming  manner : 


Rent  of  ^-acre  . 

...  £3  10 

0 

Seeds  . 

...  0  3 

0 

Drilling 

0  0 

6 

Cleaning  . 

0  15 

0 

Digging  . 

* . . 

1  0 

0 

Gathering  . ,. 

0  11 

Is- 

Carting  to  Station . 

0  11 

0 

6  10 

7-L 

•  2 

And  as  this  has  to  be  set  against  £l  8s.  7d.,  the  Carrot 
transaction  resulted  in  a  clear  loss  of  £5  2s.  We  dispute 
none  of  the  figures  except  the  rent,  which  we  think  is 
certainly  too  high.  Years  ago  we  knew  something  of  the 
parish,  but  we  certainly  never  saw  any  land  that  was  worth 
a  £7  rent  per  acre. 

Going  back  to  Potatoes  for  a  moment,  there  is  no  cloud 
without  a  silver  lining,  and  the  sharp  and  severe  frosts  of 
Easter  time  have  sent  up  the  price  of  very  ordinary 
Potatoes  with  a  rattle  ;  Potatoes  that  in  other  years  would 
never  have  paid  for  sorting  and  carting  to  the  station,  let 
alone  any,  even  the  smallest,  railway  charge. 

We  read  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  that  when  the 
announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Ritchie  that  the  Is.  duty 
on  corn  was  to  be  remitted,  several  of  the  country  members 
(great  agriculturists)  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  We 
rather  fancy,  had  we  been  in  their  exalted  position,  w'e 
should  have  done  the  same.  The  tax  has  not  increased  the 
price  of  bread  by  even  a  fraction,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
has  produced  a  goodly  sum  (£2,500,000)  for  national  pur¬ 
poses.  It  seems  to  us  a  good  bit  like  playing  to  the 
gallery. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  that  go  to  prove 
how  little  our  rulers  have  at  heaii;  anything  for  the  welfare 
of  the  farming  community  ;  that  community  which  is  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  and  from  whence  is  drawn  the  bone 
and  muscle  that  make  our  strong,  stalwart  men.  We 
should  like  to  quote  a  portion  of  a  letter  published  by  Mr. 
Chaplin,  which  he  has  received,  not  from  a  constituent, 
but  from  quite  an  outsider ;  and  Mr  Chaplin  says  it  is  only 
one  of  scores  he  receives  daily.  The  letter  runs  thus  : 

“  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  efforts  will  be  successful  in 
getting  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  retain  the  corn 
duty.  We  farm  about  1,100  acres,  growing  corn,  vegetables. 


fruit,  and  stock.  As  stock  feeders  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  mill  offal  is  a  decided  help.  I  am  also  a  miller 
grinding  about  2,000  quarters  of  Wheat  per  week.  Since 
the  duty  was  put  on  last  year  I  have  had  my  plant 
enlai’ged  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000.  This  sum  went  to  the 
benefit  of  the  mechanics  who  made  and  fixed  the  machinery. 
I  have  ground  considerably  more  Wheat,  and  consequently 
paid  more  wages.  I  have  used  more  coal  to  generate 
steam  power,  which  means  more  w’ork  for  the  colliers.  The 
importation  of  Wheat  has  increased,  and  the  importation 
of  flour  decreased,  consequent  on  the  duty  on  flour  being  so 
much  per  sack  more  than  on  Wheat.  When  the  corn  duty 
was  imposed  we  were  told  it  had  come  to  stay.  But  now 
our  hopes  are  dashed  to  the  ground,  unless  Parliament 
agrees  to  retain  the  corn  duty  and  reduce  the  duty  on  tea 
and  sugar  instead.” 

We  think  this  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  the  exact 
echo  of  our  own  views.  We  cannot  see  ourselves  why  Mr. 
Ritchie  should  speak  of  the  com  duty  as  a  tax  on  a  neces¬ 
sary  of  life,  and  make  no  mention  of  tea  and  sugar,  which 
are  equally  necessaries.  We  want  the  milling  done  in 
England,  to  bring  back  in  a  measure  work  for  the  village 
mills  and  to  cheapen  the  valuable  offals.  There  is  much 
talk  about  bringing  the  people  back  to  the  country,  but 
when  we  get  them  there,  they  need  work,  and  of  that  there 
must  be  a  diversity. 

By-the-bye,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  had  a  w'ord  or  two  to  say 
the  other  day  on  the  subject  of  workers  for  the  land.  He 
does  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  unemployed 
Cockney  would  be  of  the  slightest  use  as  an  agricultural 
labourer,  but  he  does  strongly  advocate  that  the  wastrel 
lad,  the  guttersnipe,  should  be  taught  young,  brought  into 
the  country  and  trained  to  country  ways  and  country  works. 
He  also  specially  commends  all  attempts  to  give  more 
in^rest  to  the  country  life,  and  suggested  that  the  boys  in 
school  should  be  taught  something  of  the  attractions  of 
rural  life  and  natural  history.  We  wonder  very  much  if 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  a  member  of  the  education  committee 
of  his  section  of  the  country,  for  we  hear  many  complaints 
as  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  and 
Ihis  makes  us  feel  that  any  new  schemes  for  a  series  of 
nature  studies  will  still  have  to  remahi  in  abeyance.  We 
regret  the  fact  more  than  we  can  say.  We  fear  there  is  not 
going  to  be  much  reform,  at  least  not  for  the  present. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  were  very  thankful  for  the  rain  to  wash  away  the  effects 
of  the  frost,  but  except  for  one  day  it  has  rained  ever  since,  and 
we  should  like  to  stop  the  tap  now,  please!  For  pastures  and 
meadows  generally  perhaps  there  has  been  none  too  much  mois¬ 
ture,  and  all  the  Corn  has  grown  well  lately,  but  strong  lands 
soon  show  .signs  of  being  waterlogged. 

Manure-carting  has  been  possible,  and  but  little  else  except 
the  delivery  of  Potatoes,  of  which  there  are  now  only  very  few 
holders.  The  tubers  have  grown  through  the  pies,  which  are 
green  over,  and  there  must  be  a  great  loss  of  weight.  A  neigh¬ 
bour  wlio  is  delivering  at  100s.  per  ton,  regrets  that  he  did 
not  sell  for  70s.  at  Christmas  time.  He  declares  it  would  have 
paid  him  better. 

We  have  some  Turnip  land  to  plough  over,  but  it  would  be 
madness  to  touchdt  now.  It  is  clean,  so  we  must  wait,  and  if  we 
cannot  do  It  soon  must  dispense  with  ploughing,  and  leave  the 
ridging  and  splitting  to  be  sufficient  movement. 

Here  and  there  is  a  patch  of  Barley  still  unsown.  Ten  days 
ago  the  land  wanted  a  good  rain  ;  now  it  has  got  too  much,  but 
that  is  all  the  farmer’s  fault,  we  suppose? 

Many  Clovers  remain  to  be  sown,  and  farmers  are  anxious  to 
get  them  in,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  use  harrows  to  cover 
them.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  profitable  employment  for  the 
men.'  Manure  filling  and  leading  of  course  occupy  some,  but 
others  have  been  employed  in  the  granaries  mending  corn  and 
Potato  sacks,  and  we  have  been  washing  manure  bags  in  a  large 
tub,  the  water  being  saved  for  garden  use.  These  bags  are  useful 
to  weigh  up  offal  Potatoes  in,  and  save  better  ones. 

All  live  stock  looks  well.  Sheep,  both  old  and  young,  are 
very  healthy,  and  there  is  abundance  of  keep.  Lambs  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  the  time  of  year,  and  June  4  should  record  a 
considerable  increase  in  lambs  over  1902.  Small  pigs  are  as  dear 
as  ever,  but  pork  is  cheaper.  It  could  not  sustain  the  high  price 
on  the  approach  of  summer.  Litters  of  pigs  are  rather  small,  and 
there  have  been  fatalities  with  sows,  so  the  autumn  supply  of 
stores  does  not  promise  to  be  large  in  this  district. 

We  hear  of  thistles  in  plenty  both  amongst  Wheat  and  Barley, 
and  as  long  as  farmers  neglect  ploughing  and  depend  on  spring 
cultivators  thistles  will  increase.  It  has  not  been  fit  lately  for 
women  to  go  weeding,  and  men  object  to  getting  their  legs  wet 
nowadays. 
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NEW  ROSES 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son’s  New  Roses  for  1903. 

CLIMBING  VARIETIES. 

FIEIIiD  MARSHAL. — A  climbing  China  Rose 

with  large  and  full  blood-red  blossoms  ;  a  splendid 
companion  for  Marechal  Niel  under  slass,  and  a  fine 
outdoor  climbing  Rose.  Awaed  of  Merit,  R.H..S. 

GOIiDRN  QURRN. — A  climbing  Tea  with 

golden-yellow  flowers,  shaded  with  copper ;  distinct 
and  excellent. 

Plants  of  the  above  Ready  from  the  End  of  May 
onwards,  7/6  each. 

NEW  BEDDING  k  DECORATIVE  ROSES. 

ARETHUSA. — A  China  Rose  of  the  habit  of 
Queen  Mab,  but  with  clear  yellow  flowers,  sometimes 
tinted  with  apricot. 

ELIZABETH  KITTO.  —  A  Hybrid  Tea, 

flowers  salmon-rose,  of  the  colour-  of  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay,  but  with  the  even  habit  of  growth  of 
Madame  Jules  Grolez. 

Plants  of  these  Ready  the  End  of  May  onwards, 
5/-  each,  54  -  per  dozen. 


A  Large  Stock  of  other  NEW  ROSES,  British 
and  Foreign,  both  Dwarf  and  Climbing 
Plants,  Now  Ready  for  distribution. 


Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Royal  Nurseries, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


^CLIBBANS^ 

lUDV  CLEMItTIS 

For  growing  on  Walls,  Overhanging  Porches,  and 
Verandahs,  climbing  ever  trellis  and  Summer¬ 
houses,  or  for  similar  purposes,  the  Clematis  makes 
a  charming  and  beautiful  plant.  They  now  embrace 
a  variety  of  beautiful  colours. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  strong  plants  est.ablished 
in  pots,  and  effer  selections  from  the  following 
varieties,  at  10/6  per  dozen. 

Alexandra,  violet-blue,  with  paler  band. 

Blue  Gem.  strong  violet-blue  ;  very  tine. 

Edith  Jackman,  white,  flushed  mauve. 

Fair  Rosamond,  blush-white  ;  very  fine. 

Gipsy  Queen,  rich  violet-purple. 

Henryi,  creamy-white  ;  very  tine.  \ 

Ea  Nancienne,  double,  violet-black  ;  very  free. 
Lady  Caroline  Neville,  heliotrope-lavender, 
purplish  band. 

Lady  Londesborough,  silver-grey,  reddish  bar. 
Lanuginosa,  clear  lavender. 

Lanuginosa  Candida,  pearly-white,  flushed  lilac. 
Lord  Neville,  heliotrope-blue. 

Mdlle.  Torriana,  bright  rose,  flushed  purple. 
Madame  Grange,  crimson-violet,  red  bar. 
Madame  Baron-Veillard,  lilac-rose. 

Magniflca,  i eddish  •  purple,  suffused  crimson- 
carmine. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker,  pinkish-white,  claret  band. 
Montana,  pure  white  ;  very  hardy. 

Otto  Proebel,  greyish-white. 

Purpurea  Elegans.  violet-purple. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  slate-blue,  plum-red  bar. 
Venus  Victrix,  delicate  lavender. 

Viticella  rubra,  reddish-purple. 

w  •ww'vy  vy  '  '  ' 

For  full  description  of  the  above  and  all 
other  Clematis,  see 

OUR  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “Repeat  Orders.’’  These 
we  have  had  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  .50  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  Speciality  Collection  :  Double. 
30,-  per  dozen;  Single,  24/-  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Begonia  Specialists,  YeoYil,  Som. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


^  Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


DOUBLE  GRIP  STAKES. 

For  Instantly  Staking  all  Plants. 

From  6/-  per  Gross,  Carriage  Paid 


Send  P.C.  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  and  yourself 
decide  on  its  merits.  It  will  cost  you  nothing, 
and  prove  to  you  that 


WEST’S  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


WEST’S  PATENT 
FUMIGATOR, 
Complete,  Post  Free,  9d. 
See  Catalogue  for 

WEST'S  EXTRACT  OF 
NICOTINE. 


Plants  Protect,  Money  Save,  and  Labour  Ease. 

CATALOGUE,  containing  60  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  Post  Free.  No  Trade 
Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices.  Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries. 


C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY, 


OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
WORKS, 


NO  AGENTS. 


(SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES). 


HIGHAM  HILL, 

LONDON,  N.E. 


Jom[iral  of 

THURSDAY,  MAY  2’,  1903. 


Experience  and  Experiments. 

S  a  rule,  gardeners  are  men  of  a 
very  inquisitive  turn  of  mind. 
By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  they  are -necessarily  pryers 
into  other  people’s  business, 
though  the  freemasonry  of  the 
craft  gives  them  certain  licence  in 
discussing  each  other’s  prospects  and 
affairs  (as  anyone  may  learn  who  cares 
to  take  up  his  stand  within  earshot  of  a  group 
of  gardeners  congregated  at  a  show  or  else¬ 
where)  ;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  they  like  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  things,  and  prove  to  their 
own  satisfaction  why  a  certain  state  of  affairs 
should,  or  should  not  be.  The  very  occupation 
of  gardening  lends  itself  to  the  above  tendency 
on  the  part  of  those  who  follow  it,  for  are  the 
dealings  of  gardeners  not  with  Dame  Nature, 
that  subtle  mistress  who  has  set  laws  and 
ways  of  her  own  of  effecting  certain  purposes  ? 

We  cannot  play  fast  and  loose  with  Nature, 
nor  is  it  given  to  man  to  upset  her  laws,  though 
within  the  range  of  the  latter  the  intelligence 
of  the  gardener  can  lead  him  to  great  lengths. 
Exactly  how  far  he  can  proceed  he  doesn't 
know ;  and  what  are  the  means  by  which  he 
learns  ?  You  have  them  at  the  headline  of 
this  article,  for  they  are  described  in  the 
words  “  Experience  and  Experiments.” 

The  march  of  horticulture  is  in  many  ways 
not  unlike  that  of  other  sciences,  which  owe 
their  development  to  the  patience  of  early 
experimentalists,  who  in  many  cases  found  out 
something  when  they  were  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  else.  If  no  one  had  invented  the  common 
kettle,  perhaps  we  should  now  be  without  the 
steam-engine,  as  the  steam  emitted  from  the 
former  gave  the  idea  of  utilising  its  force  as  a 
driving  power.  The  weird  old  chemists  of  the 
middle  ages' who  worked  out  their  rude  experi¬ 
ments  under  great  difficulties,  and  were  ofteu 
given  the  credit  of  being  in  league  with  the 
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KEADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Ilorticultur.al  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,’’  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Cbambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E,C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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Evil  Onp,  were  laying  the  foundations  on  which  are  built 
the  Avonclerfiil  scientific  developments  of  later  ages.  It  has 
been  proved  that  they  were  not  always  on  the  right  track, 
and  many  of  their  theories  have  been  exploded  as  fallacies  ; 
but  Ave  must  neA*er  forget  that  they  Avere  experimentalists, 
dabblers  in  the  dark,  yet  seekers  after  light,  and  experience 
has  proved  them  to  be  right  or  wrong,  as  the  event  has 
proved.  Failures  and  small  events  have  led  to  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Avorld's  developments,  and  just  as  Columbus 
found  a  neAv  continent  Avhen  he  Avas  looking  for  a  knoAvn 
land  bj'  sailing  AvestAvard,  so  Edison  got  the  idea  of  his 
talking  machine  in  an  accidental  manner. 

Horticulture,  unfortunately,  does  not  keep  minute 
i-ecords  of  its  finds  and  developments  ;  but  a  peep  at  the 
cjuaintly  Avorded  Avritings  of  Gerarde,  and  others  Avho  AATote 
of  gardening  Avhen  gardening  Avas  in  its  infancy,  reveals 
the  fact  that  those  men  Avere  experimentalists  of  no  mean 
order.  And  Avhen  you  come  to  look  at  it,  gardening  has 
advanced  at  even  pace  Avith  chemical  science  since  Gerarde 
laboured  in  his  Holborn  garden,  and  the  apothecary  tried 
experiments  in  his  garret  close  by..  Does  this  age  benefit 
by  the  Avork,  the  mistakes,  the  successes,  and  failures  of 
generations  of  gardeners  Avho  have  passed  into  the  great 
unseen  ?  Most  assuredly  it  does,  for  Ave  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  men  to  guide  us.  We  develop  Avhat  they 
onginated,  and  though  many  of  their  methods  are  noAv  out 
of  date,  they  acted  as  a  means  by  Avhich  Ave  acquired  those 
which  we  noAv  utilise.  You  may  look  at  the  first  heaAily 
erected  glass  house  and  its  primitive  flue,  and  compare  them 
to  the  elegant  structures  and  the  modern  heating  apparatus 
of  to-day ;  but  don’t  give  the  present  horticultural  builder 
all  the  credit,  because  he  has  only  irnproA'e^  Avhat  someone 
else  begun,  just  as  the  flying  motor-car  is  the  offspring  of 
the  old  bone-shaker. 

And  in  his  OAvn  day,  Avhether  it  be  past  or  present,  the 
gardener  is,  and  ahvays  has  been,  a  stickler  for  expei'ience. 
You  may  lay  before  him  an  elaborate  theory,  Avhich  seems 
so  complete  as  to  offer  no  possible  loophole  for  mistake  ; 
but  the  gardener  must  try  and  prove  it  for  himself  before 
you  can  enlist  his  faith.  You  may  shoAv  him  a  splendid 
fruit  crop  or  a  grand  display  of  floAvers,  and  tell  him  your 
method  of  culture  ;  but  even  AA'ith  the  living  results  before 
him  he  AAdll  not  put  absolute  faith  in  the  coiTectness  of  the 
method  until  he  has  proved  it  for  himself.  We  are  fre¬ 
quently  being  reminded  of  the  antagonism  that  exists 
between  Avhat  is  knoAA'n  as  scientific  and  practical  horti¬ 
culture  (though  I  haA’e  never  met  anyone  yet  Avho  could 
clearly  clefine  the  difference,  because,  after  all,  there  can 
be  only  one  principle),  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  theories  of  the  scientist  alone  failing 
Avhen  they  are  put  to  the  test  by  the  severely  practical 
man. 

Yet,  with  all  his  experience  and  his  experiments,  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  toAvards  being  a 
self-satisfied  individual.  I  do  not  say  this  disparagingly  ; 
but,  having  proved  to  himself  that  a  certain  thing  is  good, 
he  is  often  sIoav  to  admit  that  any  other  method  is  better, 
or  even  as  good.  Even  in  these  daj^s  there  are  scores  of 
gardeners  who,  having  proved  that  animal  manure  supplies 
all  their  needs  in  the  AA'ay  of  a  fertiliser,  Avill  not  admit  that 
artificial  manures  are  of  any  value  Avhatever,  and  shun  them 
as  they  would  a  plague.  This  I  take  to  be  nothing  but  a 
display  of  the  bump  of  obstinacy,  Avhich  is  displayed  more 
or  less  throughout  the  gardening  fraternity.  The  bump, 
by  the  way,  often  comes  into  prominence  Avhen  a  man  sets 
out  to  be  a  teacher  of  gardening,  as  Avell  as  a  practitioner. 
Like  the  ugly  duckling  in  the  farmyard,  professional 
members  of  his  OAvn  craft  eye  him  AA’ith  suspicion,  and 
though  they  knoAv  nothing  at  all  against  his  ability  and 
practical  experience,  it  takes  a  great  aimount  of  pressure 
to  induce  them  to  believe  in  him.  The  members  of  a 
gardening  association  get  a  man  to  read  a  paper  on  a 
certain  subject,  and  though  they  accord  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  at  the  end  of  it,  unless  the  essayist’s  methods  happen 
to  coincide  Avith  their  OAvn,  they  have  no  faith  in  him, 
though,  of  course,  they  do  not  hurt  the  poor  felloAv’s  feel¬ 
ings  by  telling  him  so. 

Still,  the  severely  practical  Avork-a-day  gardener,  in  spite 
of  his  little  shortcomings,  which  are  often  the  result  of  his 
method  of  training,  is  in  a  quiet  Avay  sonfething  of  an  ex¬ 
perimentalist.  Unknown  to  the  Avorld  outside,  he  is  trying 
little  things  continually  and  noting  the  results.  Sometimes 
he  speaks  of  them,  and  Avill  tell  you  how  at  one  place  he 
was  at  he  did  such  and  such  a  thing  in  a,  certain  Avay,  and  it 


ansAvered  so  Avell  that  he  has  folloAved  the  plan  ever  since. 
If  anyone  had  told  him  that  the  method  Avould  ansAver,  the 
chances  are  he  Avould  have  taken  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  he 
found  it  out  for  himself,  perhaps  accidentally,  but  by  his 
OAvn  experiment,  and  hence  his  faith. 

We  look  round  and  see  the  mystical  arrav  of  varieties  of 
plants  on  every  hand,  old  subjects  improved  almost  out  of 
recognition,  and  neAv  creations  that  are  the  result  of  the 
raiser's  skill.  To  Avhat  do  Ave  OAve  these  remarkable  intro¬ 
ductions'?  Echo  ansAvers  back,  “Experiment!”  and  it  is- 
true.  Hybridists  set  out  by  making  certain  crosses  to^ 
obtain  certain  results,  but  they  have  no  guarantee  that  they 
Avill  do  it,  though  they  have  certain  principles  to  guide 
them.  They  are  pla.ying  a  game  Avith  Nature,  so  to  speak, 
and,  being  in  her  hands,  they  have  to  be  content  AA’ith  Avhat 
she  gives.  Truly,  she  is  generous,  and  the  ready  Avay  in 
AA’hich  she  lends  herself  to  the  arts  of  the  gardener  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  results  ;  but  the  game  is  a  lottery,  nevertheless,, 
and  the  hybridiser  is  only  an  experimentalist. 

Finally,  in  experimenting,  Ave  have  one  of  the  great 
fascinations  of  gardening.  It  has  its  disappointments  and 
its  failures,  but  it  holds  out  great  possibilities,  and  in 
making  experiments  the  spirit  <f  gambling,  Avhich  has  such  a 
hold  on  the  human  race,  comes  over  a  man.  You  effect  a 
certain  experiment  to  proA’e  something  or  to  obtain  a  certain 
result ;  but  you  don’t  knoAv  that  you  Avill  do  it.  The 
chances  may  be  that  you  will  not ;  but  then  there  is  the 
possibility  that  you  Avill,  and  in  the  glorious  uncertainty 
comes  the  fascination  that  leads  the  gardener  on.  What  he 
has  done  by  his  experimenting  Ave  can  see.  What  he  Avill  dO' 
no  one  knoAvs  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  certain,  he  will  never 
give  it  up,  and  though  the  first  gardener,  Adam,  might  have 
been  content  Avith  things  as  they  Avere  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  I  dare  undertake  to  say  that  he  became  an  experi¬ 
mentalist  AA’hen  he  found  himself  outside,  and  perhaps, 
profited  by  his  experience. — G.  H.  H. 


The  Development  of  Rural  Industries. 


The  remarkable  development  of  the  wild  fruit  and  A-egetable 
trade  in,  Ireland  of  recent  years,  through  the  exertions  of  a 
number  of  entt'rprising  people  interested  in  the  cross-Channel 
business,  shoAvs  Avhat  a  Avide  field  is  open  tO'  Ireland  for  well- 
directed  enterprise  in  this  direction.  Tons  upon  tons  of 
“  crabs,”  or  Avild  Apples,  have  been  purchased  at  paying  prices, 
and  despatched  to  the  English  preseiwe  manufacturers ;  Avild 
berries  Avere  in  great  demand,  too,  and  large  quantities  of 
Mushrooms  and  Watercress  Averc  also  .shipped.  Up  to  a.  few 
years  ago  these  Avild  products  Avers  neglected,  and  Avent  to 
Avaste  in  our  fields  and  hedges;  but  noAV  that  their  value  is 
found,  and  a  good  trade  fairly  started  in  them,  we  aaouIcI  like 
to  see  some  more  attention  paid  locally  to  the.  systematic 
development  of  Avhat  should  prove  to  be  a  veritable  gold  mine, 
namely,  regular  fruit  growing.  The  valley  of  the  Suir,  Co. 
Tipperary,  is  .said  to  be  capable  of  growing  the  best  Apples  and 
other  fruit  in  the  Avorld.  Last  year  Ave  hacl  pleasure  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  magnificent  Apples  groAvn  in  an  up-to-date  fruit 
farm  near  Cashel.  The  enterprising  grower  found  a  ready  sale 
for  her  produce,  and  at  fancy  prices,  too.  There  is  really  a 
splendid  opening  for  those  Avho  go  in  seriously  for  fruit  culture, 
as  an  unlimited  demand  exi.sts  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  .the 
English  and  other  markets  within  easy  reach  of  this  district, 
and  those  avIio  are  already  engaged  in  the  business,  though  few 
in  number,  are  doing  Avell.  Both  soil  and  climate  are  favour¬ 
able.  and,  Avith  liberal  and  judicious  planting  of  the  best  kinds 
of  trees  Tipperary  should  .soon  be  in  a  position  to  secure  a  large 
share  in  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  trade,  Avhich  is  at  present 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  progressive  Continental  and  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  ;;*'- 

There  are  many  fine  old  orchards  throughout  the  County 
Tipperary,  neglected  for  the  most  part  at  present,  but  which,' 
if  properly  attended  to  and  extended,  might  prove  very  valu¬ 
able  assets.  The  vegetable  and  flower  trade  affords  another 
fiela  of  profitable  speculation,  and  under  proper ,  condition, s 
Ireland  could  supph"  the  English  markets  Avith  these'  products 
more  quickly  than  the  farmers  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Belgium, 
and  France.'  The  early  Potato  farms  in  South  Cork,  the  great 
bulb  farm  at  Lusk,  and  the  Yiolet  farm  at  Ennis,  give  an  idea 
of  Avhat  can  be  done  in  Ireland  in  this  direction.  Now  that 
peasant  proprietorship  for  Ireland  is  so  near  realisation,  no 
opportunity  must  be  neglected  of  forwarding  the  industrial 
deA’elopment  of  the  country.  The  sooner  a  .start  is  made  the 
better,  for  the  people  are  eanigrating  in  thousands.  The  rail- 
Avay  companies  should  move  Avith  the  times  too,  and  by  giving 
uprto-date  transit  facilities  at  reasonable  rates  help  forward 
Ireland’s  industrial  regeneration. — (“The  Nationalist.”) 
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Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Persimmon. 

we  figure  to-day  is  one  tliat  attracted  very  ereat 
°  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 

g  rri'-fiir’o? 

He  e^f  ’  the  sepals  curving  in  at  the  middle,  but  outward  at 

n^ii  I  plant,  which  was  shown  under  a  larcre 

el  glass,  bore  a  four-flowered  raceme,  and  was  in  a  oin  pot.  ^ 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Up  to  the  present  the  weather  has  not  been  by  any  means 
the  inoso  suitable  for  Orchids  making  their  growth^  the  lack  of 
sun  being  much  against  them.  Firc^heat  in  greatm-  quantities 
has  been  necessary,  and  the  atmosphere  has  in  consequmice  been 
nmre  difficult  to  deal  with,  more  Lpt  to  encouraae  St  .elts 
nd  less  suitable  for  that  free,  yigorous  growth  that  growers 
b^iv^  n^  period.  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  force  the 

bCt^  on  H  J  1  leading  to  weak  growth  ; 

Iiand,  the  season  is  getting  on,  and  the  most 
must  be  niade  of  eyery  ray  of  sun  that  appears. 

.rie,  n  Joying  kind.s  of  the  Dfendrobium  Epi- 

dend^rum,  and  similar  genera  that  are  most  incommoded  aSd 
in  the  case  of  species  difficult  of  cultiyation  the  season’s  record 
is  not  likely  to  proye  good.  Such  plants,  for  instai  crarEpi 
dendrum  bicornutum,  Dendrobium  Falconer!,  D.  PaHshi  D 

'“P‘ 

heads  kept  moderately  dry, 
and  their  roots  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  moist  to  keep  them 
growing.  Lost  time  with 
these  will  haye  to  be  made 
tip  later  in  the  season,  when 
in  all  probability  brighter 
weather  will  enable  the 
grower  to  maintain  a 
brisker  temperature  and 
more  suitable  atmosphere. 

There  will  still  be  an 
amount  of  repotting  and 
surfacing  to  be  attended  to. 

The  time  to  repot  Angu- 
loas  has  often  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  debate,  flowering 
as  they  do  upon  the  new 
growth  when  this  is  getting 
well  away.  Personally,  I 
prefer  to  wait  until  the 
flowers  are  past,  as  it  must 
seriously  interfere  with  the 
flowering  to  pull  the  roots 
about.  As  a  rule,  the  new 
tiers  of  roots  do  not  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  young 
leads  until  tliC'  flowers  are 
past,  and  as  long  as  these 
have  the  benefit  of  the  new 
compost,  all  should  be  well. 

JJut  there  must  be  no  delay, 
as  if  the  roots  are  damaged 
in  the  process  the  results 
will  be  disastrous. 

Calanthes,  both  decidu¬ 
ous  and  eyergreen,  are 
taking  abundant  supplies 
of  water  now.  Strong 
plants  of  the  latter  section 
that  were  not  repotted  Odontoglossum  crispum 

may  have  a  little  weak 
manure  water,  but  it  is 

stfy^  leadin^'To^^  oot  thick  on 

fo  crowding  as  soon  as  the  growrfis  beein  to 

Constant  y  givii  -  the  n 
more  and  more  room.  They  should  stand  upo?:  thin  beds  of 


ffia^^^The  mJjSt^ni?  kept  moist  by  constant  damp- 

crniliiinn  arising  serves  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good 

it  Plenfv^ef^  tliyasteful  to  the  insects  that  prey  upon 

damac^’ni  ^  possible  short  of 

aamag.ng  the  fcliage  is  quite  to  their  liking.— H.  R.  R. 

Captain  Holford’s  Orchids. 

Horticultural  Society’s  meetiufr.s  in. 

•  1  ^  r  ”cen  charmed  by  the  magnificent  groups  of  flowering 
Orchids  staged  by  Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I  E.,  from  fits  beaS 
iW  garden  at  estonbirt,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  collection 

i«l»t  ““"P'l-'l  tlw!  Mlire 

giaafeu..  „,tl.  fcSa  bioaai’'‘’?rf'liri'e„rre‘oV  thlTaK 

wa.s  poised  a  specimen  Cattleya  Boweringiana  bearino-  ten 

prcreLrfd'^rtoLT^of^lOr^fl^ 

iresenrea  a  total  of  196  flowers  for  this  one  plant  Oncidiiimi 

TtTnl’'"!  was  shown  most  effectively  in  two  nia.sser 

Two  plants  of  ^  anda  caerulea  were  responsible  for  ten  handsome 

herrwe^rpfeces'^'of  noteworthy  piant.s 

field  Hall  var  r  /  pripedium  msigne  Sanderae,  C.  i.  Hare- 
•VnH  r  Sir  R.  Buller,  C.  i.  Dormani 

d  C.  Spiceiianum.  The  various  gardening  journals  were 
naiiimous  in  stating  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest  if  not  the  very 
best,  groups  ever  arranged  in  the  Drill  Hall.  And  it  wa.s  to  see 

theS  m;^Frfd?y  /rst  ''°\lr''H  journeyed 

and  as.sumed  his  charge  four' /ear?  ajo!'  'siime  th/*^dSe 

!^?eat?y  ?ump?it  reniodelled,  and  the  Orchid  collection  has  beL 
^reatly  augmented  and  improved.  What  Mr.  Alexander  has 

be" uliful''i'S"ff  salisfact[>ril,y  demonstrated  by  the 

n.e*oV,orf,S‘.fe:|m“ta  “> 

In  point  of  cultural  merit  the  visitor  finds  the  fullest  satis- 

fo/theseVr/?''**'*^  collections  of  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums, 
toi  these  are  two  genera  that  thrive  at  Westonbirt  with  a  vigour 

that  is  unsurpassed.  Thunias 
are  good,  Vandas  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  Calanthes  and  Mil- 
tonias  (to  employ  the  better 
known  name)  are  strong 
and  vigorous,  the  latter 
being  full  of  flower,  and  the 
Cypripediums  are  of  first- 
rate  merit ;  but,  even  good 
as  all  these  are,  they  did 
not  impress  one  to  the  same 
extent  as  did  the  splendid 
Odontoglossums,  with  their 
great  swollen  bulbs  so 
numerously  packed  in  the 
pots,  or  the  dark  fleshy 
leaves  of  the  Cattleyas.  The 
Dendrobiums  have  not  been 
mentioned,  but  the.se  are 
liberally  and  well  grown, 
and  under  Dir.  Alexander’s 
care  1  hey  will  in  time  rival 
the  two  classes  of  Orchids 
to  which  we  have  given 
such  unqualified  eulogium. 
The  group  of  Dendrobium 
Rhalsenopsis,  however,  would 
be  the  envy  of  any  owner 
of  an  Orchid  collection,  and 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  Captain  Holford  for  an 
exhibit  of  this  species  in 
London  three  years  ago, 
the  plants  I  am  writing  of 
being  the  identical  ones 
th  tn  shown,  and  in  the 
same  pots,  too.  The  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  long,  even, 
and  plump.  The  grower 
here  has  in  his  mind’s  eye 
the  fine  plants  of  these 
staged  by  M.  Peeters,  of 
Brussels,  and  which  he 
,  wishes  to  excel. 

At  tlie  present  time  the  representative  set  of  Vanda  teres 
are  showing  their  richly  beautiful  blossoms.  V.  teres  gigantea 
IS  art  ennobled  form,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  a  minor 
tattleya.  \  .  Agnes  Joacquim  is  spoken  of  as  being  difficult  to 
flower,  and  perhaps  other  growers  of  it  have  the  same  exiteri- 


var.  Persimmon. 
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once.  Thunia  Marshalliaiia  could  hardly  be  in  better  condition, 
and  numerous  plants  are  now  in  flower. 

Mr.  Alexander  observed  that  thougli  the  Calantbes  are  start¬ 
ing  away  with  unmistakable  robustness,  their  compost  has  never 
yet  been  watered;  nor  does  he  .syringe  the  growths  overhead. 
The  stages  in  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
clean  breeze,  and  among  the  Dendrobes,  at  all  event.s,  my  notesi 
remind  me  that  there  are  shapely  little  plants  of  Begonia  Rex 
in  variety,  and  a  few  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  These  additions 
help  to  furni.sh  a  more  interesting  presentment  tvhen  the  Orchids 
are  in  their  season  of  growth.  | 

Compost  for  Orchids  is  often  a  troublesome  factor  to  the 
grower,  and  about  two  years  ago  we  all  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Belgian  (and  other)  leaf  mould  as  a  stimulant.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  forcer  of  growth,  but  also.  Avithout  any  doubt,  growersi 
find  it  to  fail  them  in  the  end,  and  the  last  stage  becomes  worse 
than  the  first.  At  Westonbirt  the  leaf  mould  is  not  in  very 
high  repute,  and  a  fibrous  peat  in  greater  percentage  is  being 
used. 

The  plants  now  in  bloom  comprise  some  brilliant  pieces  of 
Cattleya  Skinneri  in  great  pans,  and  one  plant  carrying  fullj’’ 
fifteen  trusses.  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  citrina,  so  very  different  in 
character  yet  .so  lovely,  are  not  lacking  in  effective  display,  while 
Lselia  purpurata  is  everywhere  most  pleasing,  and  seven 
graceful  flowers  per  plant  were  noted.  C.  elegans  showing  twenty 
leads  is  also  worthy  of  a  reference  ;  while  Lfclio-Cattleya  callisto- 
glossa  excelsa,  with  eleven  leads,  speaks  Avell  for  so  fine  a  hybrid. 
Amongst  others  of  distinction  there  were  C.  Walkeri  and  L.-C. 
Hippolyte  Mossise,  coming  into  flower. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum  makes  a  quaint  shoAv,  and  this  ha.'^ 
been  used  as  a  pai'ent,  I  believe,  in  a  number  of  the  We.stonbirt 
crosses.  The  new  bigeneric  gem,  Zygo-Colax  Wiganise  superba, 
though  “  bad  to  do,”  is  happy-looking  here,  and  has  formed  three 
leads.  In  a  corner  by  themselves  .stand  some  stately  Vandas, 
said  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  Avhich 
have  been  exhibited  in  days  gone  by  at  Bath  Show.  Having 
been  petted  and  care.ssed,  so  to  .speak,  they  are  again  protruding 
their  horns  (to  continue  in  metaphor)  and  moving  into  a  fresh 
lease  of  life. 

The  Miltonias  are*  a  host  in  them.selves,  though  there  are 
not  many  of  them.  These  plants  are  potted  in  spring,  and  I 
should  have  stated  that  the  Westonbirt  grower  pots  his  Cattleyas 
at  the  time  they,  start  to  grow.  The  Miltonia  vexillariums  were 
bearing  on  an  average  three  spikes,  each  with  nine  flowers,  or 
twenty-seven  per  plant,  Avhich  is  a  creditable  record. 

There  are  some  fine  specimen  Cymbidiums,  particularly 
bright  being  C.  LoAvianum  Westonbirt  variety,  with  light 
cinnamon  petals  and  sepals,  and  a  shoAvy  purple-crimson  lip. 
V.  Lowianum  conoolor  Avas  likeAvise  of  notable  merit.  Amongst 
the  Cypripediums  other  than  those  named  one  cannot  well  pass 
over  .such  handsome  forms  as  C.  insigne  Sanderee,  C.  i.  Harefield 
Hall  variety,  and  C'.  CharlesAvorthi,  each  in  batches  and  though 
not  in  floAver  yet  interesting  by  comparison  of  their  distincth'e 
habits  of  growth. 

The  flaming,  orange  crimson  flowers  of  Masdevallia  ignea  at 
all  times  lend  colour  to  a  collection,  and  happily  ferv  are  with¬ 
out  so  fine  a  species.  Masdevallias,  as  a  genus,  are  not  largely 
groAvn  in  Captain  Holford’s  houses,  but  M.  ignea  is  flowered  in 
fine  form. 

As  I  started  with  Odontoglos.sums,  so  I  have  to  conclude 
these  insufficient  notes  Avith  a  further  remark  on  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  display  of  crispums  noAv  occupying  one  of  the  span-roofed 
houses.  The  flowers  are  generally  large  and  of  good  substance, 
form,  and  appearance,  numerously  set  on  the  arching  racemes. 
Many  are  carrying  a  dozen  and  thirteen  flowers  on  each  spike, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  staged  a  plant  of  O.  crispum  at  an  R.H.S. 
meeting  that  carried  seventy-two  flowers  on  thirteen  racemes. 
He  says  the  secret  of  success  wuth  the  Odontoglots  lies  in  the 
Avatering.  At  the  same  time  the  stages  of  the  house  are  so 
planned  that  they  (and  the  plants)  can  be  raised  up  to  near  the 
roof  glass  during  the  Avinter  and  lowered  as  far  from  it  as  i;< 
convenient  during  the  bright  days  of  summer.  Thus  does  he 
count  every  point  that  makes  for  success. 

Cattleya  Magneana. 

This  splendid  novelty  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
species.  It  was  produced  by  crossing  a  superior  variety  of 
Oattleya  guttata  Leopoldi  with  C.  Mas.saiana,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Hardyana  group.  The  height  of  the  plant  when  in  bloom 
is  about  20in,  and  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  lOin.  The  leaves  are* 
about  Sin  by  2^in.  They  are  thick,  tough,  and  of  a  beautiful 
dark  green  colour.  The  floral  stem  has  four  branches,  and 
consequently  fiAm  flowers.  The.se  when  fully  open  are  of  a  re¬ 
markable  size ;  indeed,  the  largest  known  diameter  is  3|in. 
The  sepals  are  firm  and  cohesiA’e,  the  upper  one  being  remarkably 
erect,  and  they  are  of  a  plain  ruby  colour.  The  sicle  petals  are 
very  wide  and  firm,  with  wavy  edges  and  of  an  intense  dark  ruby 
colour.  The  lip,  perfectly  formed,  very  large,  well  opened,  and 
Avith  large  curves,  is  of  an  intense  ruby  colour,  which  is  deeper 
round  the  curves.  The  bottom  of  the  orifice  as  well  as  its  under 
side  has  a  fawn-tinted  shade.  The  rostellum,  in  front  of  the 
orifice  of  the  labellum,  is  very  laA’ge. — Ch.  Maron  (“  Le  Jardin”). 


Irish  Roses. 

When  looking  through  the  catalogues  of  Roses  that  are  sent 
out  by  the  various  noted  groAvers,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  in 
the  columns  cf  raisers  that  are  generally  given  the  frequent 
appearance  of  the  name  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  of  NeAAtoAvnards,  Belfast,  and  Dublin.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  they  have  gis^en  us  most  of  the  best  Roses 
that  Ave  can  procure  to-day,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  prizeAA’inning  collections  of  Roses  of  last 
year  is  sufficient  to  prove  they  are  first  and  foremost  every Avhere. 
When  one  considers  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  necessary 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  exhibition  blooms  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  such  places  as  W'indsor,  Gloucester,  Bath,  Halifax, 
Manchester,  Mearns,  Leicester,  &c.,  and  being  continually 
successful,  it  speaks  Avell  for  the  la.sting  qualities  of  the  Roses 
and  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  firm  to  ensure  success. 
One  is  surprised  to  find  as  many  as  fifty  of  their  introductions 
catalogued  by  various  nurserymen  in  the  British  Isles,  amongst 
them  being  no  fewer  than  sixteen  N.R.S.  gold  medal  Roses,  a 
record  untouched  by  any  raiser. 

Amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  have  Ards  Rover,  a  most 
distinct  and  valuable  climbing  crimson  Rose  ;  Bob  Davison,  one 
of  last  year’s  introductions,  a  fir.st-rate  Rose  in  every  respect, 
colour  dazzling  scarlet,  shaded  crimson  ;  Earl  of  Dufferin — Avho 
AA’ill  not  admit  this  velvety  crimson  Rose  is  onei  of  the  best  r 
Helen  Keller,  rosy  cerise,  a  gold  medal  Rose,  lovely  and  dis¬ 
tinct;  Jeannie  Dickson,  soft  silvery  pink,  one  of  the  finest  Roses 
grown;  Lady  Arthur  Hill,  ro.sy  lilac;  Lady  Helen  Stewart, 
bright  crimson,  highly  perfumed;  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
beautiful  satin  pink,  gold  medal  Rose  ;  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
gold  medal  Rose,  rosy  pink:  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  gold 
medal  Rose,  ivory  AA-hite," flowers  very  large;  Margaret  Dickson, 
gold  medal  Rose,  Avhite,  with  pale  flesh  centre,  a  Amry  fine 
A-ariety,  groAvn  everyAvhere;  Mavourneen,  a  charming  pillar  Rose, 
delicate  sihmry  white;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  one  of  the 
verv  finest  Roses  groAvn,  aAvarded  gold  medal,  deep  rosy  pink, 
outer  petals  shaded  pale  flesh,  distinct  from  all  other  H.P.  s , 
Robert  Duncan,  bright  rosy  lake ;  Rosslyn,  delicate  rosy  flesh 
colour,  a  sport  from  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi ;  Tom  V\  ood, 
a  vigorous  cherry  red,  flowering  freely  and  continuously  ,  ulstei, 
gold  medal  Rose'  a  strongly  perfumed,  bright  salmon,  of  immense 

in  the  Hybrid  Tea  class,  Avhich  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
popular  in  the  future,  Ave  have  quite  a  large  number  of  Irish 
Roses.  Roses  in  this  class  have-  no  er^ual  in  fohage^or  floAver, 
being  in  nearly  everj^  case  hardy,  vigorous,  early  to  bloom,  and 
lasting  a  long  time.  Alice  Lindsell,  a  splendid  gold  medal  Rose, 
creamy  white,  Ai'ith  pink  centre;  for  exhibition,  garden  decora¬ 
tion,  or  pot  culture  it  is  certain  to  rank  amongst  the  most 
select;  Ards  Pillar,  a  perfect  pillar  Rose  of  vigorous  growth, 
with  beautiful  foliage,  producing  large  velvety  crimson  blossoms ; 
Bessie  Brown,  creamy  white,  at  the  top  of  the  tree  as  an  phibi- 
tion  Rose,  and  necessary  in  every  collection ;  Countess  of  Cale¬ 
don,  carmine  rose,  highly  perfumed ;  Climbing  Kaiserin  Almost  a 
Victoria,  a  climbing  sport-  of  the  original  type ;  Edith  D  Urn- 
brain,  white,  a  good  forcing  variety  very  distinct;  Darsy,  a 
fraerant  rosy  pink;  Duchess  of  Portland,  gold  medal  Rose  of 
great  beauty,  a  pale  yellow,  most  useful  for  all  purposes, 
Gladys  Harliness,  a  vigorous  and  profuse  flowering  deep  pint 
variety;  Kathleen,  coral  pink,  suffused  with  rose. 

Kiilarney,  flesh,  shaded  white,  of  perfect  form;  John  Ruskin, 
a  magnificent,  bright  rosy,  carmine  Rose,  likely  to  become 
popular;  Lady  Clanmorris,  creamy  Avhite,  with  delicate  salmon 
centre;  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  a  rich  bright  madder  rose  in 
colour  with  siU’erv  reflexes,  valuable  for  forcing  and  exhibition. 

Li4rtv,  brilliant  velvety  crimson,  very  profuse  bloomer, 
.should  be'  in  every  garden;  Mamie,  rosy  carmine  perfectly 
formed,  of  great  substance,  Avith  Amluable  lasting  qualities  when 
cut;  Marjorie,  white,  suffu.sed  with  salmon  pink,  useful  pot  Kose, 

blooming  profusely.  ^  i  t  i 

Mildred  Grant,  silvery  Avhite,  edge  of  petals  shaded  and 
bordered  pink,  a  perfect  Rose  in  every  fonm  worthy  of  being 
termed  the  finest  ever  raised ;  Miss  Ethel  Richardson,  v  hite, 

with  nale  flesh  centre.  ,  .  ,  -r.  <•  r  1^.1  c  

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  a  gold  medal  pink  Rose  of  faultless  form, 
flowering  freely  ;  Sheila,  bright  rose,  a  sood  buttonhole  Rose , 
Shan  don,  a  similar  type  of  Countess  of  Caledon  . 

Coming  to  Tea  Roses,  we  find  many  beautiful  and  popular 
varieties:  Berjd,  deep  golden  yellow,  very  A'aluable  for  cutting. 
Ethel  BrownloAv,  .salmon  pink,  shaded  with  yelloAV  at  ba^e  ct 
petals :  Lady  Mary  Corry,  a  lovely  deep  golden  yellcnv,  finely 
formed  ;  Meta,  colour  crushed  straAA’berry,  suffused  Avith  saffron. 
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base  of  petals  coppery  yellow,  different  coloured  flowers  being 
produced  on  the  same  plant. 

Muriel  Graham,  gold  medal  Rose,  a  splendid  sport  from 
Catherine  Mermet,  pale  cream,  faintly  flushed  with  rose. 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  awarded  gold  medal,  and  is  a  perfectly 
faultless  Rose.  Colour  bright  carmine,  shaded  salmon;  Mrs. 
James  Wilson,  deep  lemon  yellow,  petals  edged  with  rose. 

There  is  yet  another  class  indebted  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick¬ 
son  and  Sons  for  three  valuable  additions.  These  are  Irish 
Beauty,  Irish  Glory,  and  Irish  Modesty  amongst  the  singles,  a 
class  that  is  increasing  in  popularity,  and  deservedly  so. 

When  one  looks  over  the  foregoing  list  of  Roses,  remember¬ 
ing  that  they  come  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  one  is  ready  to 
admit  this  well-known  firm  are  the  premier  i-osarians  of  to-day. 
I,  for  one,  shall  look  forward  with  interest  for  their  new  intro¬ 
ductions  during  the  coming  season,  and  have  no  doubt  these 
Irish  Roses  will  occupy  the  chief  positions  on  all  exhibition 
stands  yet  once  again. — J.  W.  J.,  Oswestrj'. 


Book  Notices. 


The  Book  of  Corn. 

This  is  a  transatlantic  publication  and  amounts  to  368  pages 
of  matter  on  the  subject.  In  the  space  at  our  disposal,  the  most 
we  can  do  is  to  name  the  titles  of  chapters,  which  begin  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  Maize  plant,  (2)  its  botany  and  varieties' — flint 
corns,  .soft  corns,  sweet  corns,  pop  corns,  &c. — history  of  famous 
and  well-known  kinds  ;  (3)  principles  of  corn  growth  and  feeding ; 
(4)  breeding  and  selecting  of  seed  corn;  (5)  corn  judging;  (6) 
harvesting;  (7)  marketing;  (8)  marketing;  (9)  corn  pests  and 
diseases;  (10)  cost  of  growing  corn  ;  (11)  new  uses  for  corn;  (12) 
maize  in  other  countries.  The  work  is  well  illustrated. 

The  “  corn  ”  treated  of  is  Indian  Corn  (Zea  Mays)  and  there  is 
no  mention,  so  far  as  w'e  find,  of  oats,  wheat,  or  barley  (our  corn) 
in  the  whole  book.  However,  these  cereals  are  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  particularly  in  America,  again.st  the  maize  plant.  The 
editor  of  the  work  is  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  and  the  publishers 
are  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  Estate  Book. 

In  his  preface  to  this  book,  the  editor  describes  the  object  of 
it,  and  of  the  Country  Gentlemen’s  As.sociation,  “‘The  Country 
Gentlemen’s  Estate  Book  ’  is  the  official  publication  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  provides  an  organisation  so  complete  that  all  the 
advantages  of  combination  are  brought  within  reach  of  its 
members.  It  is  pali>able  that  such  an  association  can  be  useful 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  is  capable  of  enormous  extension.  This 
has  now  been  amply  proved,  for  not  only  has  the  association  a 
very  large  number  of  members,  representing  the  leading  land- 
owners,  land  agents,  and  farmers  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  amount 
and  variety  of  work  it  does  for  them  is  steadily  increasing  in  all 
directions.  The  principle  underlying  the  as.sociation  is  that  of 
mutual  advice  and  assistance  on  a  national  scale.  Every  country 
district  has  its  circle  of  neighbours,  all  more  or  less  on  friendly 
terms.  Tliej^  associate,  they  talk  of  the  management  of  their 
property,  the  state  of  their  farms,  the  cost  of  improvements,  the 
trouble  of  servants,  the  shooting,  and  other  kindred  topics;  and 
if  one  can  help  another  with  advice  or  information,  such  assistance 
is  readily  given.  What  these  good  friends  and  neighbours  do  in 
their  local  circle  the  association  does  throughout  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  and  even  keeps  in  touch  with  tho.se  of  its  members  who  are 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  members  of  this 
national  circle  communicate  with  each  other  through  the  medium 
of  “  The  Estate  Book  ’  and  its  monthly  supplement,  ‘  The  Estate 
Booklet.’'  This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  national  circle  finds 
that  combination  of  interests  means  power,  and  what  is  more 
simple  than  to  utilise  that  power  for  the  comnion  good,  not  for 
selfish  purposes,  but  in  order  to  promote  and  improve  the  agricuh 
tural  interest,  which  every  Englishman,  whether  he  be  owner, 
agent,  or  tenant  has  at  heart  ?  ” 

This,  briefly,  is  the  object  of  the  Country  Gentlemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  all  who  wish  for  further  information  may  readily 
obtain  it  from  the  Editor,  16,  Cockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

The  book  before  us  is  of  the  very  highe.st  value  to  the  clientele 
it  Is  intended  to  assist.  The  contents  are  divided  under  e.stat9 
management,  estate  work,  woods  and  forests^  farming,  gardening, 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  miscellaneous.  We  quote  some  of  the 
titles  of  articles;  A  model  country  dairy  (illustrated),  farm 
cottages  (illustrated),  brick  enclosure  walls,  how  to  interpret  a 
water  analysis,  building  memoranda,  water  supply,  engine  power, 
wind  power,  Norfolk  wastes:  can  they  be  reclaimed?  the  early 
Potato  indu.stry  in  Ayrshire,  farmers  and  remount  breeding,  the 
varieties  of  poultry,  the  feeding  of  farm  stock,  land  drainage, 
permanent  pastures,  the  principle  of  manuring,  fruit  growing  for 
profit,  and  the  extension  of  British  fruit  growing.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  titles  of  articles,  but  they  serve  to  show  the  tone  and 
nature  of  “  The  Estates  Book.”  It  is  published  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  os.  net,  post  paid. 


Paradisi  in  Sole. 

Messrs.  Methuen  announce  that  they  havm.  in  preparation  a 
reprint  of  Parkinson’s  most  fascinating  and  useful  old-time  gar¬ 
dening  book.  This  book  will  be  reproduced  with  the  greatest 
care  in  the  folio  form  of  the  original,  page'  for  page,  and  word 
for  word  from  the  edition  of  1629.  The  fine  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  oyer  100,  will  also  be  given  in  their  entirety. 
One  thousand  copies  will  be  printed,  and  the  published  price 
will  be  3()s.  net.  An  edition  on  Japanese  vellum  will  also  bo 
printed,  limited  to  twenty  copies,  the  price  of  each  copv  being 
10  guineas  net. 

Among  the  herbalists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  John  Parkinson,  “Apothecary  of  London,  and  the  King’s 
Herbalist,”  holds  the  highe.st  place.  His  “  Paradisus  Terrestris  ” 
has  always  been  the  delight  of  English  gardeners;  and  during 
the  last  twenty  years  the  popularity  and  value  of  his  book  liave 
wonderfully  increased  both  in  England  and  America.  The  grow¬ 
ing  interest  now  taken  in  gardening  generally,  and  especially  in 
the  growth  of  hardy  plants,  has  caused  a  largely  increased  in¬ 
quiry  for  the  book  ;  and  the  book  once  read  or  consulted,  there  is 
little  fear  of  its  being  laid  aside  or  forgotten.  For  it  has  v'ery 
sterling  merits  of  its  own,  from  its  charm  as  a  literary  composi¬ 
tion,  and  from  its  usefulness  as  a  practical  book  on  gardening. 
Its  literary  charm  is  very  great.  Parkinson  was  a  man  of  much 
reading  and  original  observation  :  he  had  a  large  vocabulary  and 
a  power  of  expressing  himself  in  clear  English,  which  enables 
him  ahvays  to  use  the  right  word,  and  to  leave  the  reader  in  no 
doubt  of  his  meaning.  The  book  is  very  practical ;  the  cultural 
directions  are  excellently  expressed. 


The  House  Sparrow. 


The  house  sparrow  (Passer  domesticus,  LJ  is  so  well  known 
that  a  detailed  description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  In  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe  where  grain  is  grown  it  is,  unfortunately,  far  too 
comnion.  In  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  North  America  it  has 
been  introduced,  and  has  increased  there,  as  here,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  a  serious  pest  to  the  farmer  and  gardener 
alike. 

To  practical  farmers  the  case  for  the  reduction  of  the  sparrow 
to  smaller  numbers  rests  upon  an  estimate  of  the  damage  done, 
compared  with  the  useful  work  carried  cn  by  the  bird.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  no  one  wishes  to  exterminate  the 
sparrow  altogether,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  fiaid 
any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  limits  of  the  sparrow’s 
usefulness  have  long  ago  been  overstepped. 

Hundreds  of  examinations  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs 
of  sparrows  have  been  made  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  from  7o  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  adult 
birds  throughout  the  whole  year  consists  of  cultivated  grain  of 
some  sort.  A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  or  village 
where  the  bird  has  been  unmolested  has  this  fact  forcibly  brought 
home  to  him  in  much  diminished  crops.  In  such  districts,  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  cereals  becomes  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  sparrow  does  most  damage  during  the  few  weeks  before 
harvest.  Thousands  of  adult  birds  and  young  of  the  season  feed 
upon  the  ripening  grain  and  live  almost  entirely  in  the  fields, 
deserting  the  village  and  farm  homesteads  for  a  time.  Later 
they  live  mainly  round  human  habitations,  taking  grain  from  the 
stacks  and  poultry  yards. 

The  destructive  practices  of  sparrows  are  not  confined  to 
grain  crops.  They  are  almost  equally  damaging  to  garden  pro¬ 
duce,  apparently  taking  a  delight  in  stripping  Gooseberry  and 
Red  Currant  bushes  of  their  buds,  tearing  in  pieces  various 
brightly  coloured  flowers,  such  as  Crocuses,  Primroses,  and 
Violets,  eating  the  young  shoots  of  Carnations  in  winter,  and 
pulling  up  rO'Ws  of  newly-sown  Peas  in  spring  and  summer.  Ricks 
and  thatch  are  damaged  by  them,  and  rain-water  pipes  are 
frequently  blocked  by  their  nests. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  if  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  sparrow.  Examination  of  young  birds  in  the  nest,  and 
those  recently  fledged,  has  shown  that  they  feed  partially  upon 
caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  insects.  The  amount  of  their 
food  consi.sting  of  insects  is,  however,  not  more  than  50  or  60  per 
cent.,  and  then  only  for  a  short  period  of  their  early  life.  The 
extent  of  their  usefulness  in  this  respect  is  thus  not  sufficient 
justification  for  maintaining  the  vast  numbers  which  are  met  with 
throughout  the  country.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
sparrow  drives  away  swallows,  house-martins,  many  warblers, 
and  other  purely  insect-feeding  birds,  which  would  do  most  of  the 
useful  work  carried  on  by  the  sparrow  if  they  were  undisturbed.  ^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  note  that  the  hedge  sparrow 
(Accentor  modularis,  L.)  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  house 
sparrow,  the  former  being  a  very  useful  bird,  which  needs  protec¬ 
tion,  since  its  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of  insects.  It  has  a 
soft  narrow  beak  quite  unlike  that  of  the  house  sparrow  which 
is  hard  and  speciallv  adapted  for  eating  seeds.  The  only  bird 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  liouse  sparrow  is  its  near  relative 
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New  Cactus  Dahlia,  Etna. 

This  variety  teas  described  on  page  425  last  %ceek.  The  colour  is  light 
lilac.  Messrs.  J.  Strediiick  and  Son,  of  St.  Leonards,  are  the  raisers. 


the  tree  sparrow  (Passer  niontanus,  L.).  The  latter  is  a  nnich 
rarer  and  more  locally  distributed  species,  somewhat  smaller  in 
size,  with  two  white  bars  across  its  wings  instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
house  sparrow.  The  male  house  sparrow  has  a  white  patch  on  its 
cheek  or  side  of  its  head ;  in  the  tree  sparrow  the  white  cheek 
has  a  black  triangular  patch  on  it.  The  tree  sparrow  is  of  small 
economic  importance  comparetl  with  the  other. 

The  nest  of  the  house  sparrow  is  placed  in  all  sorts  of  situa¬ 
tions :  exposed  in  trees  and  shrubs,  in  holes  in  hayyicks,  thatch, 
walls  and  trees,  in  rain-water  pipes,  under  the  eaves  of  houses, 
in  ivy-clad  walls,  and  in  the  nests  of  the  house  martin  and 
swallow.  It  is  rarely  found  more  than  a  mile  or  so  from  human 
dwellings,  and  is  usually  made  of  straw,  hay,  or  dried  grasse.s, 
more  or  less  in  the  form  of  an  oval  ball  with  an  opening  into  it 
at  the  side.  Five  or  six  eggs  are  laid,  of  a  bluish-white  ground 
colour,  variously  blotched  or  speckled  with  brownish  or  blackish 
markings.  The  nest  of  the  hedge  sparrow,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
open,  and  composed  of  plants,  roots,  and  moss,  lined  with  hair 
or  wool,  while  the  eggs  are  blue  in  colour. 

Each  pair  of  birds  may  rear  two  or  three  broods  during  the 
summer,  which  accounts  for  the  rapidity  of  increase  when  un¬ 
molested  in  districts  where  food  is  plentiful.  Any  attempt  to 
reduce  this,  or  any  other  living  pest  capable  of  rapid  reproduc¬ 
tion,  must  be  thorough  and  must  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
district  infested.  It  is  of  little  use  to  kill  the  sparrows  in  one 
locality,  if  they  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  surrounding  parishc'.s. 
Not  only  should  sparrows  be  destroyed  round  villages  and 
hamlets,  but  attention  to  every  isolated  farmyard  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  essential.  Sparrows  left  to  multiply  on  one  or  two 
farms  in  a  district  soon  spread  over  the  neighbouring  areas. 


The  particular  methods  for  lessen¬ 
ing  the  number  of  sparrows  are  very 
numerous.  Eggs  and  nests  may  be 
destro3md  in  the  breeding  season. 
Various  forms  of  nets  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  dark  nights,  around  ricks  or 
ivy-clad  houses  where  the  birds  roost. 
Shooting  Avith  small  shot  during  winter 
is  useful.  In  all  cases  great  care  must 
be  exercised  to  prevent  other  birds 
suffering  along  with  sparrows.  As  in¬ 
dividual  private  effort  can  have  but  a 
slight  effect,  the  Avork  of  lessening  the 
sparroAv  plague  in  a  distinct  is  best 
carried  out  by  the  formation  of  a 
SparroAV  Club. 

The  object  to  be  attained  should  bo 
made  clearly  knoAvn  to  all  who  join  it. 
Anj^thing  like  indiscriminate  destruc¬ 
tion  of  small  birds  in  general  should 
be  .strenuously  avoided,  the  object 
being  merely  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
the  house  sparroAv.  Ever,A'  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  the  protection 
of  all  other  small  birds,  unless  there 
are  obvious  reasons  for  including  other 
species  than  the  sparroAv  in  the  black 
list.  Very  frequently  it  is  found  that 
rats  can  be  dealt  Avith  at  the  same  time 
as  sparroAvs. 

The  folloAving  may  be  taken  as  a 
scheme  of  rules,  AA’hich  can  be  amended 
or  curtailed  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  district :  — 

Rule  1.  The  name  of  the  club  .shall 

be  “  The . and  District 

SparroAv  [and  Rat]  Club,”  and  include.s 

the  parishes  of . 

Rule  2.  The  club  shall  consist  of 
subscribers  or  honorar.v  members  and 
Avorking  members.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  of  an  honorary  member  shall 
be  not  less  than  5s.  [or  2s.  6d.],  that  of 
a  working  member  Is.  Honorary  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  exempt  from  ’bringing 
heads. 

Rule  3.  Houso  .sparrows  and  rats 
only  to  be  decreased.  Each  sparroAv 
shall  count  one  point,  each  rat  two 
points. 

Rule  4.  Each  working  member 
.shall  send  in  during  the  year  birds  or 
rats  representing  not  less  than  300 
points  before  he  is  entitled  to  share  in 
the  division  of  the  prize  funds. 

Rule  5.  No  birds  or  rats  shall  count 
unless  they  are  taken  in  the  parishes 
mentioned  in  Rule  1.  Any  member 
infringing  this  rule  shall  be  fined  6s. 

Rule  6.  Members  found  .smoking  in 
stackyards  or  on  any  premises  whilst 
catching  sparrows  or  rats,  or  loading 
shot-guns  with  ordinary  paper  instead  of  stout  AA-ads,  shall  bo 
discjualified  for  all  prizes. 

Rule  7.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  season  shall  be  divided 
among  the  AA'orking  members  according  to  the  total  number  cf 
points  obtained  during  the  year. 

Rule  8.  Collectors  shall  be  appointed  in  various  parts  of  tho 
district  to  receiA'e  and  destroy  heads  of  birds  [and  tails  of  rats] 
once  a  Aveek,  at  a  time  fixed  to  meet  the  conA^enience  of  the  Avork¬ 
ing  members. 

Rule  9.  An  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at . in 

Maj’  or  June,  at  Avhich  the  accounts  .shall  be  audited,  the  funds 
diA'ided  in  accordance  Avith  Rule  7,  officers  appointed  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  season,  and  any  other  business  connected  AA'ith  the  club 
transacted. 

A  club  in  Kent,  Avorked  along  the  lines  indicated  aboAm,  Avith 
less  than  twenty  Avorking  members,  destroj'ed  during  the  last 
three  seasons  OA'er  28,000  sparrows  and  more  than  16,000  rats  in  a 
comparatiA’ely  small  area  with  obviously  useful  effect.  The 
annual  prize-money  amounted  to  a  little  over  £6  per  annum. 

If  such  cluhs  could  be  instituted,  and  their  Avork  carried  out 
systematically  for  three  or  four  seasons  throughout  the  country, 
there  Avould  he  a  great  improvement  in  increased  crops  on  farms 
and  gardens,  while  martins  and  other  insect-feeding  .species  of 
birds  Avould  have  a  better  chance  to  increase. 

[The  Board  of  Agriculture  Avould  be  glad  if  recipients  of  this 
leaflet  would  make  it  known  to  others  interested  in  the  .subject. 
C'cpies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  and  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  S.W.  Letters  of  application  so  addressed  need  not  be 
stamped.] 
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Hardy  Flovier  Notes. 


As  we  look  into  the  garden  the  eye  roams  with  pleasure  from 
flower  to  flower.  By  the  path  there  hang  the  myriad  flowers  of 
a  fine  specimen  Cytisus  prsecox,  which  have  gradually  changed 
from  the  canary  yellow  of  their  first  appearance  to  tlie  creamy 
white  of  the  later  days.  Glorious  are  these  fountains  of  little 
flowers,  and  we  shall  grudge  the  coming  of  the  time  when  these 
blooms  are  over,  and  the  bush  must  be  cut  hard  back  in  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  year  which  is  to  follow.  We  need  not,  nay,  ought 
not,  to  spare  the  bush,  for  its  beauty  depends  largelj"  on  this 
drastic  process.  In  that  corner,  too,  are  the  larger  and  sparser 
flowers  of  the  pretty  C.  biflorus,  or  ratisbonensis,  whose  leaves 
are  singularly  in  harmony  with  the  yellow  flowers.  The  white 
Portugal  Bi'oom,  too,  begins  to  show  its  tips  of  white,  and  will 
soon  give  us  its  chaste  flowers  in  profusion.  Rhododendron,  Lilac, 
and  other  hardwooded  iflauts  also  yield  their  share  of  the 
garden’s  joys. 

We  are  fast  parting  from  the  Narcissus,  though,  as  I  write, 
the  white,  beautifully  ringed  Poets’  Narcissus  is  yet  fresh  and 
bright,  helped  by  the  unusual  coldness  of  the  time.  Of  different 
forni,  indeed,  they  yet  associate  well  with  the  many  Tulips 
which  stay  long  as  well,  as  if  to  keep  us  happy  until  the  coming  of 
the  Poppy,  whose  colours  rival  those  of  the  once  pampered,  yet 
now  more  loved  Tulip.  Ev'en  now  the  “  Welsh  ”  Poppy,  Meco- 
nopsis,  a  pretty  “  weed  ”  in  my  garden,  calls  for  one’s  care  in 
preventing  it  from  seeding,  though  it  seems  so  short  a  time, 
though,  in  reality  many  years  ago,  since  I  rejoiced  in  giving  it  a 
pleased  welcome  here.  Even  yet  I  do  not  desire  its  extiriiation, 
but  merely  its  appearance  in  more  moderate  numbers.  Then 
the  great  Eastern  Poppies  in  the  shape  of  several  forms  of 
Papaver  orientate,  have  great  buds  upon  them,  the  promise  of 
Jiiagnificent  flowers  in  a  few  days  at  most. 

But  meanwhile,  the  Tulip  remains  unchallenged.  There  are 
“  Florists’  TuliiDs,”  “  Darwin  ”  Tulips,  “  Cottage  ”  Tulips,  with 
Nature’s  own  children,  the  species,  so  full  of  interest,  and  many 
of  the  greatest  beauty,  as  well  as  the  curious  and  fantastic 
“  Parrot  ”  Tulips,  which  are  always  appreciated  by  those  who 
prize  the  informal  and  the  effective  in  the  way  of  flowers.  Then 
there  are  Irises  in  fair  numbers.  On  the  study  roof  there  have 
been  several  blooms  of  I.  iberica,  and  now  there  are  with  some 
others  one  of  the  prettiest  of  these  Cushion  or  Oncocyclus  Irises 
of  the  Regelia  group,  I.  Leichtlini  or  vaga,  has  come  to  fascinate 
us  with  its  elegant  form  and  its  indescribably  beautiful  colours, 
Avhich  no  verbal  description  can  portra.y.  It  is  long  since  I  fell  a 
victim  to  the  charms  of  these  Cushion  Ii’ises,  and  I  have  long  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  late  Rev.  IT.  Ewbank,  who  is  sadly  missed  by 
many  of  us  in  connection  with  these  and  other  flowers.  I  do  not 
suppose  any  of  us  can  claim  to  be  absolutely  successful  with  all 
these  Irises,  but  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  flower  some  at  least 
every  year,  and  their  beauty  is  sufficiently  great  to  lead  us  to 
persevere  in  hope  of  reaching  the  final  goal  of  annual  success 
with  all  of  these  delightful  flowers.  This  year  I  am  more  satis¬ 
fied  than  before  that  I  am  on  the  right  lines,  for  Mr.  Ewbank’s 
teaching  of  the  application  of  lime  in  some  form  is  apparently 
beneficial.  We  want,  however,  to  retard  their  autumnal  growth 
as  much  as  possible,  and  I  imagine  that  the  glass  frame  over 
them  to  ripen  them  off  wants  replacing  with  something  less 
stimulating.  I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  as  timely,  though 
a  digression  from  my  original  intention,  to  dwell  more  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  dwarfer  Irises  of  the  pumila  section,  which  are  so 
easily  grown,  and  which  form  such  delightful  precursors  of  the 
noble  bearded  Irises  of  the  succeeding  month. 

One  cannot  proceed,  either,  without  a  word  in  praise  of  the 
lovely  little  Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  alpines  which  has  ever  delighted  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast 
in  such  miniature  beauties.  It  is  known  as  a  “  miffy  ”  subject, 
and  one  would  hardly  like  to  compute  how  many  plants  have  been 
lost  by  British  connoisseurs,  who  have  bought  plants  newly 
imported  from  Japan.  There  is  a  big  margin  in  price  between 
the  cost  of  the  plant  in  Japan  and  what  it  can  be  brought  for 
from  our  own  nurserymen ;  yet  from  my  experience,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  British  price  is  too  high  when  we  consider  the 
losses  in  establishing  the  plants.  Most  people  have  tried  and 
lo't  it  in  pots;  but  it  was  seeing  a  plant  established  in  the  late 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson’s  garden  which  made  me  resolve  to  succeed 
Avith  it  planted  out.  And  now,  after  waiting  a  while,  it  is 
in  bloom,  having  stood  the  winter  unprotected,  and  charming 
with  its  exquisite  little  pink,  fringed  flowers,  and  delightfully 
tinted  leaA'es.  It  had  for  its  benefit  a  rather  deeply  prepared 
little  pocket  filled  Avith  peat  and  sea  sand  Avithout  any  loam. 
This  is  on  a  rocky  terrace  about  3ft  above  the  ground  level,  and 
in  partial,  but  not  complete,  shade.  It  has  daily  Avaterings  in 
summer.  No  lover  of  alpines  Avill  pass  it  unadmiringly. 

Just  finishing  their  annual  contribution  to  the  garden’s 
pleasures  are  the  neat  and  pretty  Romuleas,  Avhich  delight  in  a 
Avarm  and  sunny  corner,  where  as  little  Avind  as  possible  can 
reach  their  pretty  floAvers,  Avhich  seem  to  re.sent  shade  and  rude 
Avinds  alike.  These  little  bulbous  plants  delight  also  in  a  light 
and  sandy  soil,  Avith,  perhaps,  a  soupcon  of  peat.  There.  Avith  a 


slight  covering  of  cocoa  fibre  or  similar  material  for  the  first 
winter,  they  aaIU  increase  quickly,  and  soon  form  clumps  of 
grassy  leaves  adorned  Avith  neat  little  flowers.  One  of  the 
hardiest,  and  also  one  of  the  easiest  to  procure,  is  R.  bulbocodium, 
a  beautiful  thing  Avith  small  purple-blue  flowers. 

But  one  must  not  dAvell  in  so  much  detail  upon  the  floAvers  of 
the  day.  There  are  loA’ely  Violas,  there  are  clumps  and  single 
plants  of  spiked  “  Honesty,”  VA’hich  has  here  sported  into  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  A’arieties  offered  noAvadays.  There  are  Avhites,  pale 
and  deep  purple  and  liurple-crimson,  Avith  A'ariegated  leaA'ed 
ones,  all  of  Avhich  a  little  timely  thinning  out  Avill  perpetuate  from 
seeds  in  the  garden.  The  fir.st:  of  the  Aquilegias  have  come  into 
bloom,  the  old  double  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  some  in 
bloAv  and  others  over  for  the  year.  Masses  of  Avhite  Iberises, 
yelloAv  Alyssums,  bonny  trailing  Phloxes,  and  of  Aubrietias  of 
various  colours  and  shades;  golden  Ei-y.simums,  fragrant  Wall- 
floAvers,  green  and  Avhite  Ornithogalums,  Trilliums,  Trolliuses, 
pretty  Polygalas,  several  Primula  species,  such  as  P.  frondosa, 
P.  Stuarti,  P.  involucrata,  P.  Sieboldi,  and  others,  AA’ith  the 
many  other  floAvers  of  the  time  Avhich  constitute  the  loA'e.s  of  the 
admirer  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  ffoAvers. 

One  Avonders  at  times  hoAV  such  a  collection  can  groAv,  and  one 
thinks  of  one’s  “  salad  days,”  feeling  that  even  the  keen  delights 
of  the  sight  of  the  fir.st  bloom  of  a  neAv  fioAver  then  is  equalled 
Avhen  one  might  have  been  surfeited  Avith  the  A'ariety  of  those 
noAv  seen  or  known.  We  are  happy  Avho  neA'er  become  satiated, 
but  Avho  Avholo-heartedly  enjoy  these  provisions  of  creation  for 
pleasure  in  this  .sojourn  of  ours  on  earth. — S.  Ahnott. 

- - - 


The  Bedding  Season. 


When  is  the  best  time  for  “  bedding  out  ”  is  a  question  often 
asked,  and  ansAvered  in  many  different  Avays.  Indeed,  no  answer 
can  be  given  Avhich  is  equally  applicable  to  all  districts,  or  even 
to  any  district,  Avithout  taking  into  account  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  case.  The  first  Aveek  in  June  is  usually  considered 
the  most  suitable  time  for  nearly  all  localities,  the  exception 
being  the  Avarmer  districts  in  the  South  of  England.  The  great  point 
in  favour  of  planting  early  in  June  is  that  there  is  then  practically 
no  danger  of  injury  by  'fro.st,  although  slight  frosts  may  occur 
even  at  that  adAmnced  season.  The  one  disadvantage  of  plant¬ 
ing  then  is,  that  in  hot  seasons  the  plants  do  not  haA’e  time  to 
become  thoroughly  established  before  the  most  tropical  Aveather 
of  the  season  sets  in.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  a  particularly  serious 
matter  AA'here  modern  appliances  are  at  command  for  AA’atering  ; 
but  it  is  a  serious  one  indeed  Avhen  Avatering  cannot  be  easily  and 
quickly  performed  Avhen  necessary. 

Although  I  haA"e  giA^en  the  first  Aveek  in  June  as  being  gene¬ 
rally  the  most  suitable  time  for  bedding,  there  are  many  conditions 
under  Avhich  it  may  AA'ith  advantage  be  practised  earlier.  For 
instance,  in  gardens  the  fioAver  garden  proper  is  situated  in  a  most 
sheltered  position,  and  those  on  the  spot  knoAV  pretty  accurately 
at  AA’hat  time  the  Avork  may  be  carried  out  Avith  safety ;  in  some 
sea.sons  this  is  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  Aveek  in  May, 
and  AA-hen  bedding  can  be  done  thus  early  Avith  safety  a  distinctly 
long  season  is  secured,  as  the  Pelargonium,  Begonia,  or  Calceo¬ 
laria  Avill  continue  to  floAver  till  frost  comes  in  the  autumn,  no 
matter  Iioav  early  they  Avere  planted  out. 

In  all  instances  the  most  tender  plants  should  he  planted  last, 
as  Palms,  Pelargoniums,  ^'erbenas,  Abutilons,  and  most  other 
plants  of  a  like  nature  Avill  receive  no  injury  from  cold  at  times 
Avhen  Iresine,  Heliotropiums,  and  Alternantheras  Avould  become 
stunted.  Whenever  possible  I  like  to  plant  Calceolarias  eai'ly  in 
May,  because,  if  properly  hardened,  they  Avill  withstand  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  frost  Avith  impunity,  and  it  is  surprising  hoAv 
much  better  they  thrive  under  early  rather  than  late  planting. 
The  mysterious  “  going  off  ”  during  hot  seasons  Avoiild  be  but  little 
heard  of  if  early  planting  Avas  generally  adopted.  Violas,  too, 
should  always  be  planted  early.  Being  often  employed  for  .spring 
beddino-  the  beds  are  sometimes  so  arranged  that  the  Violas  are 
left  the  AA-hole  season,  and  taller  “dot”  plants  arranged  among 
them  at  bedding  time.  The  disadvantage  of  this  plan  is  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  Violas  flowering  throughout 
the  season.  An  excellent  method  of  getting  over  this  difficulty 
is  to  use  autumn  struck  plants,  keep  the  flowers  picked  off  till 
early  in  May,  then  plant  in  the  beds  they  are  to  occupy,  and  add 

the dot  ”  plants  later  on.  ^  ^  i  f  i  i  r.  „ 

Noaa'  that  such  a  great  A'ariety  of  plants  a.re  used  for  beddin„ 
it  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  liaA'e  the  soil  richer  than  toimei  a  . 
when  Pelargoniums  Avere  principally  employed.  An  excellent 
plan  to  adopt  is  to  manure  the  Avhole  of  the  beds  in  the  autumn 
when  they  are  being  prepared  for  spring  bedding;  then,  as  the 
beds  are  cleared  at  this  sea.son  of  the  year,  in  some  imstances  it  is 
onl\'  necessary  to  add  a  dressing  of  soot,  but  aa  here  stiong-gi  oAA  ing 
tropical  plants  are  to  be  grown  an  additiona  application  of  Avel  1- 
rotted  manure  Avill  help  to  promote  that  quick  clean  groAA  th  "  hicli 
forms  half  the  attractiveness  of  modern  flower  beds.  Ml  plants 
which  are  to  be  used  for  bedding  should  be  gradually  haidened 
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before  being  planted.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  exposing 
them  throughout  the  day  to  all  the  cold  cutting  winds  which 
often  occur  at  this  season,  but  rather  giving  them  full  exposure 
at  favourable  time.s,  and  a  moderate  circulation  during  inclement 
weather.  I  have  often  noticed  that  plants  which  -were  consi¬ 
dered  by  their  appearance  to  be  w'ell  hardened  were  in  reality 
stunted,  and  would  often  be  quickly  left  behind  by  others  whose 
hardening  process  extended  over  only  a  w'eek  or  ten  days.  It  does 
not  really  take  long  to  harden  a  plant,  provided  it  is  grown 
sturdily. 

Everything  which  can  be  done  now  to  get  things  in  readiness 
for  the  busy  bedding  sea.son  ought  to  receive  special  attention, 
so  that  when  a  start  is  made  all  the  labour  available  may  be 
pre.s.s'ed  into  service  to  carry  out  the  work  expeditiously,  and  with 
good  jnanagement  it  is  surprising  what  rapid  headway  can  be 
inade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  goes  on  notoriously  slowly 
if  sufficient  hands  cannot  be  set  to  the  task.  The  management 
may  be  good,  but  that,  without  proper  facilities,  Avill  not  over¬ 
come  all  difficulties.  Next  week  I  hope  to  deal  with  a  few 
jnethods  of  arrangement, — Onw'aiid, 

- - 

Insecls  as  Garden  AdornmeDts. 


Gardeners  of  our  time  are  accustomed  to  look  sharply 
after  insect  foes,  but  they  would  not,  as  a  rule,  kill  any 
moth  they  might  come  upon,  in  case  it  might  be  the  parent 
of  a  family  of  hurtful  caterpillars.  What  are  called  geo- 
metrine  moths  frequently  occur  xipon  palings,  walls,  tree 
trunks,  or  at  rest  upon  leaves  during  the  day.  They  are 
slim-bodied,  with  flat  wings.  It  is  rather  usual  for  a  pattern 
to  spread  over  all  the  four.  The  name  was  suggested,  not  by 
any  peculiarity  of  the  moths,  but  by  that  of  the  caterpillars. 
They  have  no  legs  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  so,  in  crawd- 
ing,  they  form  a  loop,  and  they  were  called  the  “  geo¬ 
meters  ” — they  appeared  to  measure  the  ground.  Looper 
caterpillars  feed  upon  many  garden  plants  and  trees  ;  some 
are  injurious,  and  there  is  some  justification  for  destroying 
either  the  winged  males  or  the  wingless  females  of  certain 
species  that  are  out  between  October  and  March.  The 
winter  moth  (C.  brumata),  lately  described,  is  an  example  ; 
this  certainly  is  no  beauty.  Being  mostly  of  dull  colour, 
the  moths  of  the  winter  season  are  apt  to  escape  notice, 
that  is,  the  males  ;  their  wingless  partners  trot  about  doing 
their  business  with  still  greater  security. 

The  spring  usher,  a  moth  common  in  February  and 
March,  has  brown  wings,  showing  pale  bars  and  dots.  It  is 
a  pleasant  token  of  the  season’s  advance.  Its  caterpillar 
feeds  on  Oak,  drawing  the  leaves  together  to  conceal  it 
from  birds.  An  earlier  species,  the  mottled  umber,  has  also 
some  bright  tints  of  colour,  but' its  caterpillar  is  beautiful, 
being  of  several  colours.  It  feeds  during  June.  Though 
commonest  in  woods,  the  caterpillar  occurs  on  Whitethorn 
hedges  and  some  garden  shrubs.  The  profusion  of  the 
insects  at  times  suggested  the  name  of  H.  defoliaria.  The 
late  Edward  Nexvman  observes  that  in  a  copse  these  cater¬ 
pillars  may  be  seen  dangling  by  thousands  from  their 
silken  threads,  and  styles  this  a  recreative  performance.  It 
may  be  they  are  dislodged  by  a  stiff  breeze,  which  renders 
it  difficult  for  them  to  regain  their  footing.  Undeniably 
pretty  is  the  Currant  moth,  also  a  pest  of  the  Gooseberry, 
with  its  fine  contrasts  of  colour  displayed  in  both  moth  and 
caterpillar ;  but  its  habits  do  not  allow  us  to  offer  it 
encouragement.  Indeed,  during  spring,  we  have  to  clear  off 
the  caterpillars  Ave  find  that  have  lived  through  the  winter, 
folded  Avithin  dried  leaves  or  hidden  under  stones.  The 
pale  yellow  swallowtail  moth,  Avhich  floats  about  gracefully 
on  a  Jidy  evening,  comes  from  a  caterpillar,  brownish  and 
humped,  Avhich  closely  resembles  a  bit  of  stick.  At  the  end 
of  autumn  it  usually  shelters  under  bark,  since  it  feeds  upon 
various  trees,  also  several  herbaceous  plants.  It  has  rather 
a  fancy  for  garden  Myosotis.  Some  caterpillars  there  are 
of  this  family  which  brave  the  rough  Aveather  of  winter 
simply  extended  full  length  along  a  branch  or  twig. 

Some  of  the  hybeniating  caterpillars  show  much  skill  in 
concealing  themselves.  This  is  doubtless  a  precaution 
against  their  being  seized  by  hungry  birds  searching  for 
food  Avhen  it  is  scarce.  Entomologists  have  trouble  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  of  the  Lilac  beauty  (Pericallia  syringaria)  at  its 
repose.  In  May  and  June  it  is  taken,  though  not  plenti¬ 
fully,  upon  Lilac,  Elder,  or  Privet ;  a  curious  creature, 
having  on  the  ninth  segment  tAvo  curved  processes  or  warts, 
which  look  like  small  hooks.  The  moth  is  one  of  the  species 
Ave  notice  on  the  wing  during  summer  tAvilight.  It  is  of 


moderate  size,  elegantly  marked,  and  varied  in  colour,  well 
deserving  the  name  it  has  received.  Others,  indeed,  of  the 
geometer  moths  haA^e  also  been  called  “  beauties,”  and  the 
name  is  equally  applicable.  Sometimes  it  may  be  the 
beauty  needs  close  inspection  to  be*  fully  seen,  if  the 
tracery  is  delicate.  Bolder  in  its  outlines  than  the  Lilac 
species  is  the  brindled  beauty,  Biston  hirtaria,  Avhich 
emerges  in  April  as  one  of  Spring’s  heralds.  The  wings  are 
of  a  rich  brown,  shaded  Avith  black  bands  and  lines.  The 
male  moths  have  handsomely  feathered  antennae.  Taking  a 
walk  early  in  a  garden,  people  have  been  surprised  to 
notice  a  troop  of  these  moths,  perhaps  tAvo  or  three  dozen, 
resting  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  They  seem  to  emerge  from 
the  chrysalis  state  about  the  same  time,  and  remain  quiet 
till  after  dark.  This  is  a  moth  not  unusual  about  London 
parks  and  squares.  The  caterpillars  have  been  found 
defoliating  Elm  and  Lime  trees  in  August.  Occasionally 
they  appear  upon  the  Pear  or  Plum.  They  are  rather  con¬ 
spicuous,  having  stripes  of  purple  and  reddish  brown, 
dotted  over  Avith  yellow,  and  therefore,  one  would  think, 
likely  to  attract  insecLeating  birds. 

Then  there  is  the  bordered  beauty  (Epione  apiciaria),  a 
smaller  July  moth,  seen  chiefly  in  the  gardens  of  South 
Britain.  All  the  Avings  are  bright  orange,  the  border  is 
broad,  and  purplish  broAA-n.  Its  caterpillar  has  been  taken 
in  May  off  Poplar  and  Willow.  Very  variable  is  the  mottled 
grey  beauty  (Boarmia  repandata) ;  ground  colour  greyish 
or  orange  broAvn,  the  Avings  are  crossed  by  many  markings, 
lighter  and  darker.  It  is  a  summer  moth,  and  seems  occa¬ 
sionally  to  fly  during  daylight.  The  caterpillar  is  taken 
upon  Birch  and  Plum  in  April,  having  probably  lived 
through  the  Avinter.  Dusky  in  colour  is  the  Willow  beauty 
(B.  perfumaria),  yet  on  examination  Ave  must  admire  its 
beauty,  consisting  in  Avaved  lines  of  black  upon  a  dark 
grey.  It  often  hides  in  evergreens.  The  caterpillar  is  said 
to  feed  sometimes  upon  Ivy,  which  is  seldom  touched  by 
any  insect.  Uusually  it  eats  Rose  leaves  in  gardens,  or 
those  of  the  Plum. 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  thorn  moths;  some  of  them 
are  beautiful  insects,  and  they,  too,  visit  gardens,  or  may 
have  been  bred  in  them  upon  one  of  our  common  shrubs  or 
trees.  Many  moths  have  a  fascination  for  lights,  dashing 
wildly  at  them  to  their  OAAm  damage,  and  the  thorns  are 
particularly  unfortunate.  Hundreds  of  them  enter  street 
gaslamps  and  those  outside  houses,  w'hen  they  can.  They 
appear  to  have  received  their  English  name  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  caterpillars,  most  of  them  having  little  humps 
or  projections,  AA’hich  look  like  vegetable  growths.  Hence, 
Avhen  still,  several  of  them  mimic  tAvigs,  but  I  doubt  if  they 
can  deceive  birds.  The  early  thorn  (Selenia  illunaria) 
emerges  during  April,  its  Latin  name  being  suggested  by  a 
moonshaped  mark  on  the  greyish  brown  wings,  which  have 
numerous  lines  and  dots.  Out  amongst  the  hedges  the 
caterpillar  occurs  upon  Willows  ;  Avhen  taken  about  gardens 
it  feeds  upon  a  variety  of  plants.  Several  more  thorn  moths 
exhibit  the  half-moon,  as,  for  instance,  the  very  handsome 
purple  thorn  (S.  illustraria).  An  abundant  species  is  the 
August  thorn  (Eunomus  angularia),  a  yellowish  moth,  Avith 
brown  bars  and  streaks.  It  is  frequent  in  London  suburbs  ; 
the  caterpillar  is  Avell  humped,  and  lives  upon  Lilacs, 
Birches,  and  Elms. 

To  entomologists,  the  delicately  tinted  emerald  moths 
are  often  a  vexation,  for  their  green  colour  is  difficult  to 
preserve  from  fading.  The  largest  and  handsomest  of  the 
tribe  is  a  woodland  species,  but  lesser  ones  fly  in  gardens. 
The  small  emerald  (Lodis  vernaria)  has  wings  of  a  lovely 
green  crossed  by  Avhite  lines.  It  is  a  July  moth,  so  far  as 
I  have  noticed.  Probably  the  caterpillar  feeds  in  spring. 
It  is  found  upon  the  Avild  and  cultivated  species  of  Cle¬ 
matis.  Smaller  still  is  lodis  lactearia,  having  rather  more 
Avhite  about  it ;  this  flies  in  June.  Most  gardeners  have 
seen  the  pretty  V  moth  (Halic  wavaria),  and  its  caterpillar, 
too.  The  grey  Avings  are  faintly  tinged  with  purple,  and 
show  dark  broAAm  spots,  also  some  black  lines.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  is  yelloAvish,  curiously  freckled  over  with  black  points. 
It  lives  upon  the  Gooseberry,  yet  often  escapes  notice, 
because  it  drops  doubled  from  the  twigs  at  the  least  alarm. 

Very  pretty,  again,  are  some  of  the  Avaves  and  carpet 
moths,  fancifully  named.  Many  of  the  wave  species  are 
best  seen  Avhile  resting  Avith  expanded  w'ings.  One  of  the 
commonest  geometers  is  the  garden  carpet,  which  is  about 
on  summer  evenings  for  several  Aveeks.  The  caterpillars 
feed  during  spring  and  autumn  upon  various  garden  plants, 
but  do  no  great  damage. — Entomologist. 
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This  is  the  time  of  year  usually  associated  with  the  advent  of 
the  cuckoo  and  other  harbingers  of  spring,  but,  alas!  King  Frost 
has  been  in  evidence,  and  keen  winds  have  prevailed.  The  cuckoo 
has  not  been  heard,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the  swallow,  and  we 
see  beautiful  shrubs  with  leaves  shrivelled  up  as  though  burnt, 
for  during  the  night  there  were  8deg  of  frost.  We  see  frames 
covered  with  mat.s-,  and  we  realise  what  an  anxious  time  it  is  for 
the  gardener^  especially  where  early  produce  is  required,.  How¬ 
ever,  our  visit  to 

Snailliing  Brook 

is  an  agreeable  one,  and  our  expectations  are  more  than  realised. 
This  is  the  seat  of  H.  H.  Andrew,  Esq.,  and  is  charmingly 
situated  amid  rural  surroundings,  quite  away  from  the  noise  and 
din  of  the  city.  Facing  the  entrance  a  fine  border  of  Daffodils 
attracts  the  eye,  and  on  the  left  w'e  notice^ — behind  the  butler’s 
lodge— a  long  border  of  early  Potatoes,  wdth  fruit  trees  trained 
on  the  wall,  and  but  for  the  frosts  there  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  good  supply  of  wall  fruit,  judging  from  the  blossom 
thereon.  Near  here  are  the  splendid  stables  with  their  six  occu¬ 
pants,  lighted  with  electricity  throughout,  and  taking  a  short 
walk  on  the  right  we  come  to  the  south  front,  where  d  magnifi¬ 
cent  view  of  the  distant  moors  is  obtained.  Here  is  a  fine  terrace 
with  sloping  bank,  and  a;  bright  show  of  Tulips,  and  at  one  end  is  a 
very  handsome  summerhouse,  and  opposite  is  the  conservatory, 
a  handsome  house  with  mosaic  floor,  while  a  fountain  in  the 
centre  with  an  electric  light  above  it,  in  the  dome,  has  a  pleasant 
effect.  At  either  end  above  the  doors  are  handsome  heads  of  the 
moose  deer  with  fine  antlers.  From  here  can  be  seen  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  smoke-room  with  its  beautiful  tapestry.  On  the  side  stages 
are  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Spiraea,  and  Schizanthus,  and  we  notice 
both  here  and  in  some  of  the  other  houses  that  Schizanthus  are 
grown  plentifully,  both  in  pots  and  baskets,  and  fully  shows  its 
usefulness.  Baskets  of  it  are  hanging  about,  and  a  very  pretty 
effect  it  has.  Here,  also,  are  baskets  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri, 
growing  so  luxuriantly  that  it  almost  forms  a  net  above  the  foun¬ 
tain.  In  front  is  a  fine  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  handsome' 
croquet  lawn,  and  from  this  one  overlooks  the  pleasure  grounds 
and  lake;  below  is  the  Italian  garden,  with  its  beds  of  Roses  in¬ 
tersected  by  dwarf  Yew  hedges.  This  is  a  sheltered  and  secluded 
spqt,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  Holly ;  the  beds  are  edged  with 
Violas  of  various  colours,  and  the  borders  are  filled  with  Spanish 
Iris.  Leaving  this  w^e  enter  a  winding  walk  Avhich  takes  us  over 
rustic  bridges  by  the  side  of  the  brook  from  which  the  place  takes 
its  name,  and  which  meanders  through  the  grounds  and  feeds 
the  lake.  On  one  side  is  a  sloping  bank  studded  with  shrubs. 
Doronicums  are  plentiful,  and  there  is  a  grand  bed  of  Narcissus 
Emperor  and  another  of  Horsfieldi.  One  might  easily  lose 
one.self  here  amidst  the  winding  walks  and  shrubs,  but  there  is  a 
concert  by  the  birds.  Bird  life  is  cared  for  here,  and  the  singing 
of  scores  of  them  renders  a  stroll  in  the  charming  grounds  very 
pleasant.  We  now  come  to  the 

Glass  Houses, 

and  entering  the  stove,  are  struck  by  a  vei-y  fine  lot  of 
Acalyphas,  and  a  lot  of  Abutilon  Savitzi.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  some  fine  pieces  of  Pandanus,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums,  in¬ 
cluding  such  varieties  as  La  Insolite,  John  Peed,  Sanchonia- 
thon.  Duchess  of  Fife.  Racine,  Mr.  S.  Waller,  Madam  J.  K. 
Box,  Lady  Mosley,  Marquis  of  Camden,  &c.,  a  grand  lot  of 
Gloxinias  bearing  a  lot  of  very  choice  flow'ers,  Saintpaulia  ionan- 
tha,  Aphelandra  Loui.se,  and  A.  Leopoldi.  We  notice  also  nice 
pieces  of  Laelia  anceps,  Vanda  .suavis  (fine  growth),  V.  in.signi.s, 
V.  tricolor,  and  Dendrobiums  with  five  or  six  growths.  On  the 
w'all  and  roof  is  an  unusually  fine  plant  of  Bougainvillea  San- 
deriana  in  full  flower,  a  Clerodendron,  and  an  Allamanda  just 
showing  flower.  Next  is  a  greenhouse,  or  flowering  house, 
with  abundance  of  flow-er.  Pelargoniums,  Spiraeas,  Cineraria  stel- 
lata,  Lilium  Harrisi,  Hydrangeas  .showing  a  fine  lot  of  bloom 
heads,  Schizanthus  a  perfect  sight,  in  all  heights  and  colours. 
The  mansion  is  kept  .supplied  from  here,  and  the  nsefulness  of 
Schizanthus  in  this  direction  is  amply  demonstrated.  There  are 
some  specimen  plants  of  Pelargonium  King  of  Denmark,  very 
robust,  and  with  fine  trusses  of  flower  ;  a  piece  of  Dendrobiiun 
thyrsiflorum  with  four  fine  spikes;  and  here  again  is  Bougain¬ 
villea,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  bloom.  Next  is  a  Peach  hou.se, 
with  Barrington,  Crimson  Galande,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  Peaclies,  and  Pineapple,  Balgowan,  Humboldt,  and  Victory 
Nectarines;  there  are  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  swelling  w^ell.  Adjoining 
this  is  the  Rose  house,  and  we  notice  the  following  varieties: 
Will.  Allan  Richardson,  Reve  d’Or,  Climbing  La  France,  Paul’s 
Carmine  Pillar,  Bridesmaid,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Madame  Berard, 
&c.  Here  again  are  Hydrangeas,  Schizanthus  in  ba.skets,  fine 
baskets  of  Nepeta,  and  Ivyleaf  Pelargoniums  in  pyramid,  shape, 
which  will  soon  be  masses  of  flowers.  We  pass  through  to  Peach 
hou.se  No.  2,  or,  perhaps  we  should  call  it  a  Nectarine  house. 
There  are  Rivers’  Orange,  Early  Rivers,  Victory.  Lord  >Lapie^r, 
and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines  and  Princess  of  M  ales  Peach, 
a  batch  of  Thunbergias,  and  a  good  batch  of  Hydrangeas  in 
flower. 


In  the  early  vinery  are  some  fine  bunches  of  Grapes  which 
had  ju.st  been  thinned,  and  are  swelling  nicely.  There  should  be 
some  fine  fruit  here,  judging  by  present  appearances.  There  are 
Black  Hamburghs,  Muscat  Champion,  and  Golden  Queen.  At  the 
back  is  the  first  lot  of  Tomatoes,  with  .some  fine  fruit.  About  eight 
or  nine  varieties  grow  here,  andtliey  are  in  various  degrees  or  stages 
for  succession  in  different  houses,  and  right  well  they  look.  We 
also  notice  a  grand  lot  of  Strawberries  with  berries  of  good  size 
and  colour,  and  an  abundance  of  them  ;  over  GOO  are  forced,  and 
in  the  various  houses  for  succession  they  may  be  put  down  as  a 
very  fine  lot.  In  the  medium  or  Mu.scat  house  are  some  grand 
canes,  about  four  or  five  years  old,  carrying  a  very  fine  crop  of 
good-sized  bunches,  and  in  this  house  are  Dwarf  Beans  Canadian 
Wonder  and  WilliaiiLs’  Earliest,  of  all  from  which  they  are  pick¬ 
ing  daily.  In  the  late  vinery  are  such  varieties  as  Gros  Colman, 
Gros  Maroc,  Barbarossa,  and  Black  Hamburgh  ;  they  are  breaking 
ivell,  and  here  again  are  Strawberries  and  Tomatoes  for  succes¬ 
sion.  Passing  to  the  Melon  house  we  find  Cloe’s  Golden  Gem, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Pride  of  Stourbridge,  and  Beauty  of  Wordsley. 
These  look  well,  and  are  fruiting  nicely,  some  good-sized  fruit 
being  seen.  tVe  must  not  omit  to  mention'  some  fine  Cucum¬ 
bers  we  saw  in  one  house,  fine  straight  fruit  fit  for  the  exhibition 
table.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  own;  it  is  prolific,  of  good  .size 
and  shape,  and  they  are  cutting  daily.  In  frames  in  front  of  the 
houses  are  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  over  .500  arei  grown. 

In  the, grounds  runs  a  broad  ten-ace  walk,  and  a.  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  a  gra.ss  bank  leads  to  a.  grass  terrace,  and  here 
is  the  Strawbeny  ground  of  good  dimensions'.  The  grounds  now- 
are  charmingly  undulated,  and  the  lake,  with  its  waterfalls  and  a 
rustic  arch  or  bridge  acro.ss  one  end,  is  a  pleasant  spot.  In  the 
centre  are  islands  or  mounds  planted  with  Acers,  tree  Ivies,  &c. 
Near  are  banks  of  Rhododendrons,  and  the  song  of  the  birds  is 
again  attractive.  There  are  Doronicums  and  Polyanthus  in  pro¬ 
fusion  ;  it  is  a  seductive  glen,  in  which  time  goes  pleasantly.  Near 
this  is  the  frame  ground,  where  we  notice  Potatoes  nearly  ready 
for  table.  Lettuce,  Radi.shes,  <tc.,  also  bedding  stuff,  of  which  a 
very  large  quantity  is  used.  The  kitchen  garden  is  above,  and 
we  find  large  quantities  of  Peas  are  grown.  In  the  Potato  quarter 
are  such  varieties  as  Findlay’s  Empress  Queen,  Sir  John  Llewelyn, 
&c.  tVork  is  well  in  hand,  but  the  cold  weather  has  stopped 
growth  and  retarded  planting  to  some  extent.  In  the  Rose 
garden  are  some  good  varieties,  and  they  are  .sheltered  by  sloping 
shrubberies.  Altogether  the  establishment  extends  to  some  .six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  acres.  It  is  secluded  and  attractive,  quiet,  but 
extremely  pleasant,  and  the  general  arrangement  is  conclu.sive 
evidence  of  good  taste.  H.  H.  Andrews,  Esq.,  has  occupied  the 
important  position  of  Master  Cutler,  and  is  well  known  in  the- 
city ;  he  takes  a  pride  in  his  lovely  place,  which  he  likes  to  be 
up-to-date. 

The  gardener’s  house  is  a  commodious  and  plea.sant  residence^ 
from  which  a  full  view  of  the  glass,  the  lower  grounds,  and  the 
lake  is  obtained,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  the  gardener  here,  must  be  com¬ 
plimented  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  place.  “  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush,”  and  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  modesty,  deprecate.^ 
any  attempt  to  praise  him  ;  but  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  .say  that 
the  whole  place  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  him,  and  bears 
evidence  of  his  care  and  skill.  Mr.  Sharp  was  apprenticed  at 
Donington  Park  Gardens,,  Leicestershire,  the  then  .seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  in  later  life  held  an  important  position 
in  Mr.  Dicken.son’s  great  establishment  at  Shardlow,  near  Derby,, 
where  he  stayed  three  years.  He  was  for  twelve  years  at  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk’s  private  nur.sery  and  gardens  at  Rosewo<M, 
Sheffield,  for  some  time  as  foreman  and  afterwards  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  since  which  he  was  gardener  for  fifteen  years  to  the  late 
J.  B.  Elli.son,  Esq.  He  is  well  known  in  the  district,  is  somewhat 
of  a  retiring  dispo.sition,  but  knows  his  bu.siness,  and  is  respected 
as  a  worthy  man  in  the  profession. — W.  L. 

We  shall  submit  note-s  on  Ashgate  Lodge;  Gardens,  Che.ster- 
field,  in  a  succeeding  issue. 


Gardening  in  Warwickshire. 

Arden  Vale. 

No  matter  from  which  direction  one  approaches  the 
“Metropolis  of  the  Midlands,”  there  are  unmistakeable  signs 
of  prosperity  on  every  hand  ;  in  some  quarters  the  buzzing 
of  machinery  and  huge  gaunt  chimneys,  cvhich  vomit  forth 
unmeasured  volumes  of  blackness,  proclaim  the  haunts  of 
busy  workers  where  toil  goes  on  unceasingly  from  year  to 
year.  In  other  directions  fairer  scenes  meet  the  eye,  for 
the  landscape  and  railway  sides  are  dotted  with  mansions 
and  villas,  surrounded  with  well-kept  gardens,  which  speak 
to  the  initiatecl  of  men  who  do  much  for  Britain  s  prosperity 
in  the  stern  fight  of  commerce,  men  whose  days  are  spent 
in  the  bustle  of  the  city,  and  the  evenings  in  their  suburban 
or  rural  retreats.  Between  Birmingham  and  Knowle,  where 
the  railway  passes  through  the  once  famous  forest  ot 
“  Arden.”  there  are  hosts  of  stylish  houses  and  well-kept 
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gardens.  The  men  of  Birmingham  seldom  do  things  by 
halves,  and  when  they  take  to  gardening — or  anything  else 
— they  evince  a  pride  in  eclipsing  each  other  in  a  friendly 
way ;  they  thus  obtain  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  if  not 
fun,  from  their  rivalry,  and  infinite  pleasure  from  their 
gardens. 

Arden  Vale  is  a  modern  mansion,  surrounded  by  ten 
acres  of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  situated  near  to 
the  main  road  between  Olton  and  Solihull.  The  owner, 
H.  Hearthill,  Esq.,  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener  who  endea¬ 
vours  to  get  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  gardening, 
instead  of  pursuing  it  for  pleasure  alone  on  a  small  scale. 

I  recently  spent  a  few  extremely  enjoyable  and  instructive 
hours  in  this  charming  place.  Around  the  mansion  are 
large  stretches  of  lawn  and  shrubberies,  and  the  latter  are 
increasing  in  beauty  each  year,  as  a  varied  collection  has 
been  planted.  On  two  sides  of  the  mansion  an  extensive 
alpine  garden  has  been  formed,  and  in  other  directions  good 
use  has  been  made  of  rustic  arches,  which  are  being  I'apidly 
covered  with  strong  growing  Roses.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  were  many  choice  Alpines  in  flower,  but  I  will 
only  call  attention  to  a  few  which  struck  me  as  worthy  of 
being  grown  largely.  Phlox  Vivid  and  Anemone  blanda 
made  particularly  bright  masses,  and  Arabis  alpina  fl.-pl. 
ought  certainly  to  be  grown  in  every  rock  garden  or  her¬ 
baceous  border.  The  double  white  flowers  resemble  Stocks, 
and  their  scent  is  almost  as  sweet.  Mr.  Hearthill  w’as  one 
of  the  first  to  recognise  the  good  qualities  of  this  improved 
Arabis,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  propagate  a  good 
stock.  The  Achilleas,  Aubrietias,  Saxifragas,  Semper- 
vivums,  and  Primulas  are  grown  in  great  variety,  but  I 
cannot  touch  upon  them,  but  must  pass  on  to  the  Daffodils 
and  Narcissus,  which  are  grown  on  a  large  scale.  As  show¬ 
ing  the  earliness  of  the  season  compared  with  last  year,  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  Mr.  Hearthill  this  season  cut  his 
first  blooms  thirty-one  days  earlier  than  last  year,  the 
variety  being  the  same  in  each  case.  A  long  border  of 
Golden  Spur  formed  a  dazzling  mass  of  colour.  This  border 
was  bounded  by  a  thatched  fence,  the  plants  on  the  sunny 
side  being  in  full  beauty,  while  those  on  the  north-east,  of 
the  same  variety,  were  fully  three  weeks  later.  Low  fences 
are  thus  evidently  valuable  for  both  market  and  private 
gardens.  Sir  Watkin  is  grown  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
flowers  were  just  beginning  to  open.  Emperor  surprised 
me  by  reason  of  the  grand,  broad,  strong  leaves,  wdrich 
shoulcl  be  a  sure  precursor  of  giant  flowers  to  come. 
Numerous  other  varieties  are  grown  so  as  to  provide  a 
regular  succession  of  flowers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ' 
of  the  Daffodil  season.  A  layer  of  w'ell-decayed  manure  is 
usually  given  to  the  plants  annually  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
is  well  above  ground,  and  doubtless  this  helps  to  maintain 
the  vigour  necessary  for  the  production  of  fine  flowers. 

Mr.  Hearthill  has  hit  upon  a  very  happy  combination  of 
crops  which  answers  splendidly.  Daffodils  are  planted  in 
the  Strawberry  beds  (between  the  plants,  not  the  rows). 
The  Daffodils  are,  of  course,  over  before  the  Strawberries 
come  into  flower,  but  the  remaining  foliage  gives  a  little 
protection  to  the  fruit  blossom,  and  long  before 
the  Strawberries  begin  to  colour  the  Daffodil  foliage  has 
vanished  entirely.  There  are  also  standard  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  on  the  same  plots,  and  the  combination  is  one  which 
I  can  strongly  recommend  for  general  adoption.  Mr. 
Hearthill  has  evidently  a  firm, belief  that  good  Apples  and 
Pears  pay  to  grow,  for  they  have  been  planted  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale,  and  recently  an  additional  two  acres  have 
been  drained  and  ploughed  with  the  object  of  cropping  ic 
during  the  present  summer  and  planting  fruit  trees  next 
autumn.  Among  the  Apples  largely  planted  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  plays  an  important  part,  and  it  succeeds  admirably 
here,  as  it  does  in  Warwickshire  generally.  A  good  system  of 
pruning  is  adopted  ;  after  the  trees  have  been  shortened 
back  for  two  or  three  years  their  branches  are  allowed  to 
extend  naturally  without  further  shortening,  but  they  are 
kept  very  thinly  disposed,  and  they  provide  an  excellent 
illustration  of  how  such  trees  should  be  treated.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison  a  few  hard-pruned  trees  are  grown 
near,  and  this  should  make  the  lesson  all  the  more  valuable. 

There  is  not  much  glass  at  Arden  Vale,  but  good  use  is 
made  of  the  little  there  is.  One  is  principally  occupied  by 
Orchids  and  a  few  stove  plants.  In  another  there  are  good 
batches  of  young  Roses  in  pots.  Liberty  figiu’ing  promi¬ 
nently  among  them.  Many  other  Roses  are  grown  in  pits. 
Ih'imulas  in  their  season  must  be  a  great  feature,  as  the 
plants  I  saw  possessed  a  wonderfully  sturdy  vigour,  and  the  J 


strain  is  of  the  highest  excellence.  With  whatever  plants 
or  crops  are  grown  at  Arden  Vale  the  aim  is  to  get  the  best 
possible  varieties  and  grow  well.  I  should  previously 
have  mentioned  that  among  Strawberries  the  favourite 
varieties  are  Royal  Sovez'eign,  Paxton,  Leader,  and  Sen¬ 
sation,  and  the  perpetual  St.  Joseph  is  also  thought  highly, 
of.  The  Laxton  is  being  tried  this  year.  I  might  w'rite 
much  more  about  a  pleasant  afternoon  spent  in  a  delightful 
spot  in  the  company  of  gardening  enthusiasts,  but  already 
I  hear — or,  at  least,  fancy  I  do — the  “  click  ”  of  scissors  in 
the  editorial  sanctum.  Let  it  sufiice,  therefore,  to  say  that 
both  Mr.  Hearthill  and  his  energetic  head  gardener,  Mr. 
Hicks,  are  brimming  over  with  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
the  plants  and  crops  around  them.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  results  of  their  labours  are  necessarily  gopd, 
and  will  be  still  better  as  the  years  roll  on. — H.  D. 


Notes  on  Plant  Distribution.* 

{Continued  from  page  330.) 

Pa.s.sing  from  the  tropical  to  the  sub-tropical  zones,  we  find 
that  in  the.se  (apart  from  a  few  extensions  of  tropical  forest  areas, 
as  in  India),  the  climate  is  con.siderably  drier  than  in  the  tropical 
forest  regions,  but  it  is  not  very  different  from  some  of  the  drier 
tropical  areas,  except  in  the  degree  of  heat,  and  at  the  boundaries 
the  floras  gradually  pass  into  each  other.  In  general  character, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  vegetation  is  dwarfer  than  that  of  the 
tropical  zone,  the  trees  and  foliage  smaller,  the  forests  u.sually 
le.ss  dense  and  not  overrun  with  woody  climbers,  and  epiphytes 
and  tree-parasites  are  very  much  less  numerous,  and,  together 
with  PahiLS  and  tree  Ferns,  die  out  in  this  zone. 

The  most  striking  botanical  features'  of  these  zones  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  (1)  the  great  abundance  of  dwarf  bushes  and  shrublets 
belonging  to  the  orders  Compositse,  Myrtacese,  Butacese, 
Cistacete,  Thymeleaceie,  and  the  Heaths  and  Epacrises ;  (2)  the 
abundance  of  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  and  terrestrial 
Orchids,  all  of  which  are  more  abundant  in  these  zones  than  in 
all  the  others  put  together ;  (3)  the  prevalence  of  .succulent  plants, 
which  form  a  special  feature  in.  the  vegetation  of  North  Mexico 
and  South  Africa,  whose  floras  may  be  selected  for  comparison. 
Both  are  very  rich  in  species,  and  are  remarkableifor  the  numerous 
genera  they  contain,  which  have  more  than  twenty-five  species 
belonging  to  them.  Some  of  these  will  be  indicated  in  the  South 
African  list,  but  the  North  Mexican  cannot  well  be  estimated, 
and  are  omitted. 

In  these  two  regions,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  others,  is 
demon.strated  in  a  very  .striking  manner  the  way  in  which  like 
conditions  of  climate  act  upon  vegetation  so  as  to  produce  a  great 
similarity  in  the  general  appearance  of  plants  belonging  to  totally 
distinct  natural  orders.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Agaves  of 
Mexico  with  the  Aloes  of  South  Africa  ;  so  similar  are  they  to  the 
general  public  that  the  writer  has  several  times  been  a.sked  by 
the  uninitiated  how  they  may  be  distinguished  when  not  in  flower. 
This  is  easily  done  by  making  a  transverse  section  of  a  leaf,  when, 
if  the  central  part  is  filled  with  a  transparent  watery  pulp,  with¬ 
out  fibres,  it  is  an  Aloe;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  filled  with  a 
whitish  pulp  with  numerous  fibres  scattered  through  it,  then  the 
leaf  is  that  of  an  Agave,  and  it  is  these  fibres  which  render  some 
of  the  species  so  valuable  as  fibre  producers. 

North  Mexico. 

This  portion  of  Mexico  consists  of  a  central  plateau  between 
300  and  400  miles  broad,  having  a  general  elevation  of  4,000ft  to 
7,000ft  above  sea  level,  with  mountains  up  to  8,000ft  to  10,0()0ft 
upon  it,  and,  abruptly  .sloping  down  on  either  side  to  the  low 
coast  land.  The  climate  is  dry  and  warm,  the  annual  rainfall 
varying  in  different  parts  from  8in  to  23in,  except  on  the  eastern 
coast,  where  the  climate  is  more  humid,  with  a  rainfall  of  30in  to 
40in  annually.  On  this  account  tlie  flora  (which  extends  into 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Lower  California)  is  different 
in  character  from  that  of  Southern  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Central 
America,  which  has  a  much  heavier  rainfall,  is  richly  wooded,  and 
has  an  abundance  of  epiphytes.  Here,  in  the  north,  trees  are  not 
numerous  in  kind,  and  it  is  but  thinly  wooded,  except  in  the 
ravines,  along  the  rivers,  and  in  the  coast  region.  Epiphytes 
are  very  few,  and  find  their  northern  limit  here,  a  dry  climate 
being  detrimental  to  their  existence,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  have  originated  in  hot  humid  forest  regions  like  to 
those  where  they  still  enjoy  life.  Among  the  trees  of  this  region 
are  the  familiar  genera  Quercus,  Finns,  Salix,  Taxodium,  Fraxi- 

*  The  mitJior  commenced  these  articles  in  our  Spring  Number,  March  12th, 
discussing,  on  that  occasion,  the  factors  vdnch  govern  the  distribution 
of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  consideration  being  carried 
0  1  in  his  next  article  on  March  26th,  page  270.  The  principal  floral 
areas  cf  the  morld,  which  Mr.  Brown  placed  under  twenty-one  groups, 
viere  tabulated  on  page  200  of  our  issue  for  April  2nd ;  and  on  page 
329  he  began  these  brief  comparatire  analyses  cf  the  chief  floras, 
tahing  them  in  pairs  in  each  zone.  The  article  on  pages  329  and  330 
compared  the  distinctive  genera  of  the  flora  of  East  Tropiccd  South 
A  terica  with  that  of  the  Malay  Begion,  both  in  the  Tropical  Zone. — Ed. 
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nus,  Ptelea,  Garrya,  Casimiroa  eclulis,  tlie  remarkable  Hand-plant 
(Cheirostemon  platanoides),  and  Prosopis,  Mimosa,  and  Acacia, 
which  form  dense  thorny  thickets  in  places.  In  some  parts  of  the 
coa.st  region  the  shrubs  are  overrun  with  the  beautiful  Antigonon 
leptopus,  producing  a  splendid  effect.  But  the  chief  vegetation 
of  the  vast  elevated  plain  consists  of  shrubby  and  herbaceous 
Compositae,  such  as  Vernonia,  Eupatorium,  Ageratum,  Brickellia, 
Baccharis,  Zinnia,  Dahlia,  Tagetes,  Cosmos,  Gaillardia,  &c., 
mingled  with  Zauschneria,  Larrea,  Bouvardia,  Pentstemon,  Rus- 
selia,  Heeria,  Lopezia,  Salvia,  Boerhaavia,  Maurandia,  Mentzelia, 
Desmodium,  Eschscholtzia,  Gilia,  Mirabilis,  Argemone,  Hunne- 
inannia,  Martynia,  Krameria,  Ephedra,  the  shrubs  Cercocarpus 
and  Fendlera,  the  curious  Fouquierias,  and  the  very  prevalent 
Agaves,  Yuccas,  Opuntias,  Mammillarias,  Cereus,  Echinocactus, 
and  other  Cacti,  with  Echeverias,  with  numerous  Grasses.  Only 
one  Aroid  (the  North  American  Arisaema  Dracontium)  enters  this 
region,  and  of  Palms  there  appear  to  be  only  Brahea  dulcis,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more. 

Some  of  the  above  genera,  together  with  Cooperia  and  Glypho- 
sperina,  are  epidemic  to  the  region ;  many  others  extend  to  other 
parts  of  America  ;  a  few,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  also 
occur  in  South  Africa,  and  some,  such  as  Quercus,  Pinus,  Salix, 
Salvia,  Vernonia,  &c.,  are  very  widely  distributed.  Of  all  the 
above,  perhaps  the  Cacti,  Yucca,  Agaves,  and  Fouquierias  produce 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  vegetation.  The  Fouquierias 
(there  are  four  species)  are  very  remarkable  plants.  They  have 
thick,  conical,  rather  fleshy  stems,  emitting  several  long  slender 
branches  armed  with  very  sharp  slender  spines,  Avhich  are  deve¬ 
loped  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  those  of  any  other 
plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

In  other  plants  spines  are  modified  branches  or  stipules, 
hardened  peduncles  or  outgroAvths  of  the  cortical  system.  But  in 
Fpuquieria  they  are  developed  from  the  long  petioles  of  the 
leaves  on  the  primary  or  elongated  branches,  for  the  fascicled 
leaves  of  the  extremely  short  secondary  growths  are  almost  with¬ 
out  petioles,  and  produce  no  spines. 

These  long-stalked  leaves,  then,  when  they  have  completed 
their  work  of  providing  food  for  the  plant  and  are  ready  to  fall, 
do  not  do  so  in  the  normal  Avay  by  separating  froni  the  stem  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole;  no,  they  have  a  mission  in  life  beyond  that, 
so  they  perform  a  sort  of  conjuring  trick  in  this  Avay.  The  epi¬ 
dermis  of  the  stalk  splits  from  top  to  bottom  and  all  round  at  the 
base,  and  Avith  the  leaf-blade  falls  away,  leaving  behind  the 
interior  Avoody  part  of  the  petiole  in  the  shape  of  a  very  sharp 
spine.  These  spines  are  probably  useful  to  the  plant  in  affording 
protection  from  broAvsing  animals  to  the  tuft  of  leaves  Avhich 
spring  from  their  axils  the  folloAving  season.  Some  of  these 
curious  plants  are  in  cultivation  at  KeAV,  Avhere  a  specimen  may 
be  seen  at  the  middle  of  the  Cactus  house.  It  should  be  noted 
that  many  of  the  plants  in  cultivation  from  Mexico  are  from  the 
tropical  part,  and  either  do  not  occur  in  this  northern  part  at  all, 
or  are  not  characteristic  of  it. — N.  E.  Brown,  F.L.S.,  Koav. 


Fruitful  Cordon  Pear  Trees. 


vice  of  fruits  oA'er  a 
lengthened  time, 
and  'it  is  found 
more  satisfactory 
to  employ  fewer' 
varieties  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  best 
by  several  trees 
than  a  longer  list 
and  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  kinds.  The 
soil  at  Hartham 
Avould  seem  pecu¬ 
liarly  fertile  in  the 
groAvth  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  ;  and  in 
planting  ncAv  trees 
Mr.  Welch  uses 
burnt  refuse  freely, 
having  found  by 
experience  AA'hat  an 
attractiA'e  bait  this 
is  in  stimulating 
surface  fibrous 
roots.  A  mulch  of 
good  manure  fos¬ 
ters  this  healthy 
and  dc.sirable  state. 
A  young  orchard 
recently  planted 
with  the  same  care 
shoAA’s  marked  pre¬ 
cocity  in  fruit  bear¬ 
ing.  Good  trees 
from  the  start  Mr. 
Welch  insists  ujmn, 
and  very  wisely 
too. — W.  S. 


Cordon  Pears  at  Hartham  Park,  Wilts. 


The  value  of  the  cordon  system  as  affording  an  early  crop  and 
a  varied  one  has  been  often  demonstrated  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal.  Too  much  emphasis,  hoAvever,  can  scarcely  be  given  this 
method  of  Pear  groAA  th  ;  especially  when  such  high-class,  clear¬ 
skinned  frnit.s  as  I  have  .seen  at  Hartham  Park  are  so  regularly 
.secured.  The  accompanying  photograph  depicts  the  character  of 
the  trees  more  clearly  than  Avould  be  possible  to  do  in  Avords  ; 
though,  unfortunately,  fruit  is  not  discernible  among  the  ample 
leafage.  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  M.P.,  is  devoted  to  garden¬ 
ing,  both  ornamental  and  economic,  and  in  this  he  is  ably  seconded 
by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Welch.  Thoroughness  is  a  marked  attribute 
of  this  good,  all-round  gardener.  His  aa  cII  con.struoted  border  AA'as 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  toAvards  Avhat  has  proved  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  in  Pear  culture. 

An  excavation  about  4ft  in  Avidth  and  30in  deep  A\;as  first 
inade.  the  bottom  layer  being  Bath  stone  clappings,  enclosing  a 
2in  drain-pipe  to  carry  aAvay  any  superfluous  AA'ater  that  may 
happen  to  collect  in  autumn  or  Avinter.  This  Avas  all  made  firm  with 
the  ramming  stick.  The  soil  composed  of  turfy  loam  and  garden 
soil  in  equal  proportion, s  formed  the  staple ;  ' burnt  clay,  wood 
ashes,  and  leaf  soil  in  small  quantities  Avere  added  in  the  course 
of  construction.  The  trees — all  single  cordons — Avere  planted  in 
the  autumn  of  1894,  and  alloAved  in  successive  years  to  pursue 
their  cour.se  unpruned  until  they  had  filled  their  allotted  space. 
The  majority  are  groAvn  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  it  is  found  that 
the.se  do  better  than  the  feAv  worked  on  the  Quince.  They  each 
have  a  .space  of  21in  alloAved  them,  and  from  the  first  Avere  trained 
obliquely.  For  the  past  four  year.s  the  crop  from  about  six  dozen 
trees  have  averaged  from  1,000  to  1,400  fruits  of  the  very  liighest 
standard  of  quality. 

As  affording  an  idea  of  the  size  of  some  individual  fruits,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Marie  Benoist  haiS  turned  the  scale.s  at 
29oz,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  26oz.  Beurre,  Alexander  Lucas, 
and  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  too,  give  extra  fine  specimerrs.  Other 
varieties  grown  are  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Berganiotte 
Esperen,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Glou  Mor^eau.  Strangely  enough  this  last  i,s  the  lea.st 
satisfactory  of  the  whole,  proving  once  more  the  well-known  and 
familiar  rule  that  all  Pears  cannot  find  their  ideal  in  any  one 
garden  or  soil,  suited,  it  may  be,  so  well  to  the  Pear  tree  in 
general. 

As  an  aid  to  the  Pear  trees  and  their  crops,  Mr.  Welch  applies 
water  copiously  in  droughty  weather,  and  protects  the  surface 
roots  with  a  good  mulch  of  manure.  They  are  not  given  to 
over-gro.ssness ;  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  roots  and  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  crops  stay  this  common  tendency  in  trees 
restricted  in  branch  area.  The  varieties  enumerated  comprise 

a  selection  that 
Avill  maintain  a  ser¬ 
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Cactus  Dahlia,  Etna. 

This  is  another  of  Messrs.  Strechvick’s  best  novelties  of  la.st 
year.  The  form  and  beautiful  build  of  the  flower  i.s  well  shown 
on  page  444,  the  colour  being  light  lilac,  quite  a  unique  shade. 


Finger  and  Toe  in  Turnips, 

This  di.sease,  known  scientifically  as  Plasmodiophora  brassicse, 
and  also  as  Anbury,  Club  Root,  and  “Grub,”  attacks  crop.s 
belonging  to'  the  order  Crucifers?,  such  as  Turnips,  Swedes, 
C'abbages,  Kohl  Rabi,  Rape,* or  Radishes.  The  cause  of  thei,  trouble 
is  a  fungus  capable  of  existing  for  years  in  a  quiescent  condition 
in  the  soil.  It  is  extremely  infectious,  as  may  be  readily  proved 
by  taking  some  portions  of  diseased  root,  or  soil,  and  spreading 
such  material  on  ground  oh  which  cruciferous  plants  are  to  be 
grown.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  such  treatment  will  be 
followed  by  an  attack ’of  the  disease.  Disea.sed  roots  may  bo 
spread  on  a  grass  field  to  be  consumed  by  stock,  and  a  year  or 
two  later  this  field  may  be  under  Turnips,  when  serious  infection 
may  be  revealed.  The  refuse  of  the  root  house  is  a  fruitful  source 
.of  infection  on  a  small  scale,  and  such  material  should  never  be 
put  either  amongst  the  dung  or  on  a  tillage  field.  This  disease 
is  practically  unknown  on  soils  naturally  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  lime.  The  artificial  application  of  burned  lime  has 
long  been  practised  as  a  preventive,  and  this  substance  is  still 
the  most  effective  agent  that  is  known.  The  usual  custom  is  to 
apply,  five  to  seven  tons  per  acre,  the  dressing  being  given  in  the 
autumn  either  six  months  or  eighteen  months  before  a  Turnip 
crop  is  to  be  grown.  On  the  whole  the  better  of  these  two 
.systems  would  appear  to  be  that  of  applying  the  lime  eighteen 
months  ahead  of  the  Turnip  crop.  Another  system  is  to  put  on 
a  small  dressing,  say  one  to  two  tons,  directly  after  a  Turnip 
crop  is  removed.  Other  forms  of  lime  are  more  or  less  effective, 
though  none  is  so  powerful  as  common  burned  limestone,  Avhich 
is  subsequently  slaked  before  spreading.  If  gas  lime  be  used  it 
should  not  he  put  on  later  than  eighteen  months  ahead. — (Board 
,of  Agriculture.) 

Violet  Frames  in  an  American  Nursery. 

We  have  reproduced  from  the  American  trade  journal,  the 
Florists’  Exchange,”  a  photograph  of  the  new  range  of  frames 
erected  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Eisenhart,  of  Torresdale,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  grower  has  gradually  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  Violets  until  now  his  whole  place,  with  the  exception  of  a 
house  of  Garnations,  for  which  flower  he  still  has  a  lingering  fond¬ 
ness,  is  given  up  to  the  culture  of  this  one  speciality.  While 
the  establisbnient  is  not  on  a  mammoth  scale,  the  ground  area 
of  the  houses  is  20,000ft,  and  every  inch  of  space  is  made  to 
count.  After  years  of  experience,  in  which  Mr.  Eisenhart  says 
he  has  run  the  entire  gamut  of  diseases,  he  is  now  able  to  steer 
clear  of  the  worst  and  is  almost  sure  of  a  profitable  crop.  Doubles 
and  singles  are  both  included  in  his  list,  but  his  principal  variety 
is  Lady  Campbell,  the  light  double.  He  has  tried  Marie  Louise, 
but  for  some  reason  it  does  not  do  well  with  him  and,  in  fact, 
with  no  one  around  Philadelphia.  Nearly  all  Violet  growers 
there  have  given  it  up.  The  “Florists’  Exchange”  says:  — 

“  The  new  range  of  houses,  holding  7,000  plants,  finished  last 
autumn,  has  given  great  satisfaction.  It  is  made  on  the  Dietsch 
plan  and  consists  of  sections  14ft  wide  and  112ft  long,  the  entire 
width  being  5Gft.  Jennings’  iron  gutters  are  used,  and  the 
ventilator,  which  is  continuous,  is  the  Lord  and  Burnham  iDatent, 
and  works  very  sati.sfactorily.  In  addition  to  the  top  there  are 
side  ventilators.  Hot  water  under  pressure  is  partly  carried 
through  pipes  underneath  the  gutters,  which  in’events  any 
disastrous  drip.  The  old  irlants  are  taken  up  in  April  and 
divided  into  good  single  crowns,  which  are  planted  outdoors. 
Through  September  the  runnei’s  are  removed  and  the  plants 
placed  inside  the  first  week  in  October.  The  beds  are  on  the 
ground,  the  surface  being  one  foot  above  the  walks.  Good  soil 
is  used  for  the  beds,  well  manured  and  loosened  up  with  sand. 
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The  temperature  is  kept  at  45deg  at  night  and  gets  up  to  60deg 
or  65deg  through  the  day.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  essential  in 
growing  Violets.  Never  syringe  in  December  and  January. 
Never  smoke ;  use  tobacco  dust.  For  single  Mr.  Eisenhart 
grows  Princess  of  Wales,  Luxonne,  and  California.  Last  fall  he 
commenced  to  pick  his  singles  on  September  7,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  about  April  15,  depending  on  the  season.”  The  build 
of  these  frames  may  serve  as  a  useful  guide  in  case  home  growers 
may  care  to  pattern  after  and  try  their  merits. 

The  Ceanothuses. 

For  the  .shining  brightness  of  their  foliage  and  the  sprightly 
grace  of  the  evergresn  twiggy  growths  and  the  bushy  character 
of  these  shrubs,  they  deserve  to  be  accommodated  wherever  the 
soil  and  position  of  gardens  is  suitable,  for  them.  They  are 
hardier  than  is  .sometimes  allowed.  On  warm  south  walls,  well 
sheltered,  and  with  dry%  porous  sandy  soil,  we  have  found  C. 
azureus  to  succeed  to  perfectipn  north  of  Edinburgh  on  the  east 
coast :  and  others  do  fairly  well  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  There  are  about  thirty  species  altogether,  but  the  best 
for  garden  purposes  are  C.  azureus,  with  its  better  known 
varieties,  particularly  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Arnoldi,  Ceres,  and 
Carmen.  There  are  also  C.  dentatus,  divaricatus,  floribundus, 
integerrimus,  papillosus,  Veitchianus.  and  veiutinus,  all  of  them 
verj'  good.  At  Holland  House  (and  in  a  few  other  gardens)  the 
Ceanothuses  are  kept  together  in  clumps,  and  their  different 
characteri.stics  can  thus-  be  easily  compared  and  their  relative 
hardiness  tested.  On  page  451  we  figure  C.  papillosus. 

Floral  Decorations. 

One  of  the  prettiest  floral  designs  seen  by  me  for  a  long  time 
was  a  floral  hat  in  Brooks’s  depot  at  Regent’s  Street,  London, 
recently.  The  hat  was  of  that  broad-rimmed,  graceful  pattern, 
with  a  slight  upward  curve  in  front  and  droop  at  the  back,  worn 
by  young  ladies  at  the  present  time.  The  edge  or  rim  w'as  closely 
set  with  the  individual  elongated  tubular  rosy  flowers  of  Erica 
prolifera  placed  end  on. 

This  at  once  was  a  stroke  of  true  artistic  sen.se;  and  the  top 
of  the  hat  was  adorned  with  well  opened  pink  and  Safrano  Roses, 
Asparagus  plumosus  being  closely  pressed  to  the  under  rim,  and 
appeared  very  like  a  piece  of  green  velvet  lining.  A  long  pink 
veil  hung  down  behind.  This  hat,  held  out  by  a  rod,  6ft  high  in 
the  centre  of  the  window,  was  the  object  of  keen  interest  and 
admiration.  Other  desigils  worthy  of  note  were  a  tiny  motor 
car  (the  motor  cars  are  of  basket  work,  and  easily  obtainable  from 
makers)  decorated  with  pink  Carnations,  pink  Pelargoniums,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 

The  full-blown  blooms,  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  Rose,  arranged  with 
white  Caladium  leaves,  and  long  broad  sprays  of  Asparagus 
plumo.sus,  was  effective.  Hydrangea  Hortensia  of  a  bluey  hue, 
and  slaty  blue  Spanish  Irises,  were  harmonised  in  a  basket,  while 
wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  designs  in  seasonable  flowers,  further 
assisted  the  bright  and  beautiful  display. — D. 

Rudbeckia  californica. 

Whilst  agreeing  with  eveiy  word  of  the  note  about  R. 
laciniata  on  page  420,  I  think  covering  the  flowers  of  the 
double  variety  with  glass  could  only  be  done  by  growing  it  in 
a  greenhouse.  The  type  reaches  a  height  of  7ft  in  my  garden, 
but  the  double  variety,  which  has  the  extraordinary  vigour  often 
shown  by  a  newly  created  double,  is  seldom  less  than  Oft  high. 
But  I  am  writing  about  another  very  ornamental  Rudbeckia, 
which  used  to  be  common,  but  has  now  almost  disappeared  from 
nurseries,  though  not  from  their  catalogues — R.  californica. 
It  great  enemy  is  slugs,  which  will  go  through  fire  and  water 
to  get  at  it,  and  dive  under  or  climb  over  any  barriers.  Having 
lost  my  plants  entirely  owing  to  slugs,  I  tried  four  leading 
nurseries  in  whose  catalogues  the  name  appeared.  They  all 
sent  me  R.  laciniata,  and  on  my  remonstrating  assured  me  that 
it  was  the  R.  californica  of  “  the  trade.”  At  last  I  got  some 
rather  scrappy  pieces  from  Mr.  Burrell,  of  Cambridge ;  but  no 
sooner  had  I  fed  them  up  to  flowering  size  than  the  slugs  found 
them  out,  and,  in  .spite  of  traps  and  lures,  will  not  leave  them. 
The  plant  is  di.stinguished  by  its  large  entire  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  have  a  very  tall  and  broad  black  cone,  each  flower  being 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  R.  laciniata,  though  the  rays  are  fewer 
in  number. — C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall. 
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Trees  in  London’s  New  Streets. 

It  was  stated  in  an  issue  of  ‘‘  The  Daily  Chronicle  ”  during  the 
past  week  that  the  widened  Strand,  when  completed,  will  he 
planted  with  Plane  trees,  Aldwych  with  Planes  and  Acacias  alter¬ 
nately.  and  Kingsway  with  Ailantus  glandulcsa  (Tree  of 
Heaven)  and  Planes  alternately. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  secretary  informs  us  that  he  has  received  the  following 

communication ;  ,  ' 

Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall, 

May  15,  1903. 

Sir, _ I  am  de-sired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  forward  you  the 

enclosed  cheque  for  £20  as  a  contribution  from  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  towards  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  I  am  also  desired  to  add  that  His  Royal  Highness 
hopes  that  your  annual  Festival  in  aid  of  this  charity  will  meet 
with  the  .success  which  it  so  fully  deserves.— I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W’.  CAerixgtox,  Lieut. -Colonel, 
Comptroller  and  Treasurer  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

To  Geo.  Ingram,  Esq.,  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  175,  A’ictoria  Street,  S.W. 


The  Kew  Herbarium. 

The  Herbarium  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new  wing,  the  work  being 
supervised  by  the  keeper,  Mr.  W.  Betting  Hemsley.  A  Morning 
Leader”  representative  obtained  some  interesting  facts  about 
this  little-known  national  institution.  In  the  Herbarium  are  de¬ 
posited  one-and-a-half  millions  of  botanical  specimens,  one  mil¬ 
lion  sheets  being  used  as  mounts,  and  five  hundred  cabinets  being 
required  for  their  safe  preservation.  On  the  shelves  of  the  library 
there  are  upwards  of  20,000  volumes.  There  are  100,000  drawings 
of  plants,  to  contain  which  360  large  portfolios  are  required.  For 
the  naming  and  classification  of  specimens  a  large  staff  of  spe¬ 
cialists  is  employed.  The  buildings  now  used  for  the  Herbarium 
were  originally  the  King  of  Hanover’s  house,  and  were  adapted  in 
1853  for  the  Avork  of  the  institution.  The  nucleus  of  the  present 
gigantic  collection  Avas  then  formed,  Avhen  Sir  William  Hooker’s 
herbarium  and  library  were  transferred  to  the  King’s  house,  and 
Avhen  a  small  amount  of  State  aid  Avas  granted.  Since  then  the 
Herbarium  has  made  rapid  progress,  being  greatly  enriched  in 
1853  and  1854  by  the  fine  collections  of  Dr.  Bloomfield  and  Mr. 
G.  Bentham.  TAvelve  years  later  the  Government  added  the 
Hookerian  collection,  and  by  1870  a  neAv  wing  had  to  be  made  to 
the  King  of  Hanover’s  house. 


Report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture 

Even  “New  Scotland”  is  abreast  of  the  times,  and  has  a 
school  of  horticulture,  AA’hich  comes  to  us  as  a  very  pleasant 
surprise.  The  report  just  to  hand  tells  that  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Apples  were  imported  from  England  for  trial,  since 
it  Avas  felt  that  our  maritime  climate  made  it  likely  that  the 
new  and  promising  sorts  would  succeed  in  NoA'a  Scotia.  The 
report  continues,  saying:  “Since  England  is  our  chief  market, 
the  varieties  Avhich  are  groAvn  there,  and  therefore  aaIucIi  are 
already  knoAvn  and  prized,  or  which  may  in  future  become 
popular,  Avill  be  more  likely  to  meet  Avith  a  ready  sale  Avhen 
shipped  from  our  Nova  Scotia  orchards  than  Avould  perhaps 
equally  good  A^arieties  Avhich  had  originated  elseAvhere,  and  Avere 
as  yet  comparatively  unknoAvn  in  the  English  marlcets.”  Me 
notice  the  varieties  Allington  Pippin,  Charles  Ross,  and 
Paroquet  included  in  the  list.  Probably  to  his  list  of  Plums 
Professor  F.  C.  Sears,  the  director  of  the  garden,  might  add 
McLaughlan’s  Gage  and  Reine  Claude  de  Comte  Atthems  for 
trial.  They  are  both  fine  Gages  and  good  croppere.  The  re¬ 
port  is  interesting  and  useful,  describing  the  results  of  the 
A'arious  trials  during  the  year  and  the  results.  The  address  of 
the  director  is  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 
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The  Handyman’s  Book. 

Messrs.  C’assell  and  C’o.,  Limited,  are  publishing  in  monthly 
parts,  at  6d.  net,  booklets  under  the  title,  “  The  Handyman’s 
Book  of  Tools,  Materials,  and  Processes  Employed  in  Carpentry, 
Joinery,  and  Cabinet  Work.”  Part.  7  is  mainly  devoted  to  hints 
on  the  making  of  rustic  benches,  arbours,  fences,  gates,  and 
rustic  Avork  in  general. 

Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  at 
Westminster,  Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  chainiian  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  Avhich  Avas  taken  as  read.  In  doing  so  he  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  With  regard  to 
the  society,  it  Avas  getting  over  its  early  impression  that  its 
members  had  an  axe  to  grind.  Organisations  had  noAv  been 
e.stablished  in  thirteen  counties,  and  while  last  year  thirty-tAvo 
co-operatiA' e  societies  had  joined,  the  society  av as  also  securing  the 
intere.sts  of  county  councils',  and  educational  and  advisory  Avork 
had  been  carried  on.  The  year  aaus  a  record  of  honest  and  useful 
Avork  in  its  object  of  binding  and  federating  the  landoAvners 
together.  On  the  question  of  railway  rates  there  Avas  something 
to  be  said  for  the  case  of  the  raihvay  companies,  Avho  asked  that 
the  goods  should  be  properly  packed  and  sent  an  bulk.  The  rail- 
Avay  company  Avas  not  a  hereditary  enemy  of  the  agriculturist. 
The  society  had  jalenty  of  Avork  before  it,  but  the  limit  of  its 
financial  resources  had  been  reached.  Mr.  Fairfax  Cholmeley 
.seconded  the  report,  Avhich  was  adopted. 

The  Gardeners’  Michaelmas  Dinner  and  Reception. 

In  thanking  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for 
past  assistance  in  helping  to  popularise  the  above  function,  the 
committee  respectfully  ask  that  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  circular, 
of  Avhich  700  haA’e  been  sent  out  to  representative  gardeners  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  150  to  the  horticultural  trade,  may  find 
publicity  in  the  Journal.  In  making  most  excellent  use  of  that 
invaluable  publication,  the  “  Horticultural  Directory,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  found,  out  of  the  some  6,000  gardeners  there  included, 
that  to  circularise  all  was  impossible.  They  hope,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Press,  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  hoAveA’er,  in  the 
way  suggested.  The  committee  assume  and  hope  that  the  Avide 
publicity  given  to  the  dinner  in  this  way  wall  also  greatly  help 
to  increa,se  the  attendance  of  gardeners  and  others  at  the 
ChisAvick  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show. — A.  Dean,  Secretary. 

[The  folloAving  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  mentioned  above. 
—Ed.] 

You  have  probably  seen  in  the  gardening  papers  mention  of  a 
proposal  to  arrange  a  reception  and  dinner  in  London,  for  gar¬ 
deners  specially,  and  other  horticulturists  in  general,  on  the  first 
day,  September  29,  of  the  great  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  This  shoAV  may 
offer  a  last  opportunity  to  see  the  old  gardens.  "With  a  view 
to  popularise  this  proposal,  and  to  render  the  function  a  com¬ 
plete  success,  the  kindly  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  and  the  horticultural  trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  cordially  invited.  We  beg,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  be 
pleased  to  act  as  a  provincial  steward  for  your  locality,  and  to 
use  your  special  influence  in  securing  the  salei  of  tickets,  and  in 
promoting  interest  generally  in  the  dinner  and  gathering. 
Tickets  will  be  5s.  each.  Ordinary  morning  dress  Avorn.  Every 
effort  Avill  be  made  to  render  this  Reception  and  FestiA'al  of 
exceptional  enjoyment  and  gratification,  and  it  is  hoped  it  Avill 
lead  to  the  kindliest  social  intercourse  amongst  all  attending. 
The  Reception  Avill  commence  at  6.30  p.m.,  and  the  dinner  in  the 
famous  Kings’  Hall  at  7  p.m.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Avill 
pre.ride.  Please  to  kindly  favour  the  secretary  with,  we  trust,  an 
early  and  a  favourable  reply. — Ne  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Oaven  Thomas,  V.M.H.,  Chairman. 

James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  Treasurer. 
Alexander  Dean,  Secretary, 

62,  Richmond  Rd.,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

p.S. — As  the  interest  taken  in  the  Gardeners’  Dinner  is  so 
great,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a  large  demand  for  tickets,  it  is- 
imiDcrative  that  applications  for  those'  should  be  made  to  the 
secretary  early.  IJiey  Avill  then  be  issued  in  the  order  of  applica¬ 
tion.  In  all  case^s  cheques  or  postal  orders,  payable  to  Jas, 
Hudson,  mus.t  accompany  applic'ations. — By  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Pollen. 

The  vitality  of  pollen  is  a  matter  of  high  practical  interest  to 
all  cultivators  who  are  engaged  in  the  fascinating  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  new  varieties  of  useful  plants  by  means  of  the  process  of 
cross-fertilisation.  At  the  recent  international  conference  on 
plant  breeding  held  in  New  York,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  pollen  of  the  Tomato 
blossom  will  retain  its  vitality  for  fully  six  months.  That  this 
is  so  receives  confirmation  from  the  practice  of  collecting  pollen 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months  from  plants  grown 
out  of  doors  for  the  purpose  of  fertilising  Tomatoes  grown  under 
glass-  in  the  winter.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  pollen  of  the 
Grape  retains  its  vitality  for  at  least  two  months,  and  that  of  the 
Date  Palm  for  a  year  or  more.  The  pollen  of  the  Carnation, 
again,  nray  be  kept  alive  in  closely  stoppered  tubes  for  several  . 
weeks,  and  thus  sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
In  the  preparation  of  pollen  for  keeping  it  is  recommended  to 
di'y  the  material  thoroughly,  and  then  to  put  it  in  well-stoppered 
bottles.  In  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  moist  climates  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  pollen  should  take  place  in  the  shade,  but  for  those 
growing  in  arid  regions  the  drying  may  be  more  quickly  effected 
in  the  sun.  The  pollen  of  certain  plants  is  said  to  be  commonly 
distributed  through  the  West  Indies  on  dry  blotting  paper 
enclo.sed  in  iraste-board  boxes,  and  in  this  way  retains  its  vitality 
for  upwards  of  three  weeks. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

A  most  interesting  ceremony  in  connection  with  this  society 
took  lilace  at  the  Royal  Station  Hotel,  Hull,  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  the  11th  inst.,  when  testimonials  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Edward  Harland  and  Mr.  Councillor  James  Dixon,  who  have 
acted  as  the  joint  honorary  secretarievs  of  the  society  for  over 
sixteen  years  past.  The  new  president  of  the  society  (V. 
Dumoulin,  Esq.,  the  Sheriff  of  Hull)  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Ayre,  J.P.,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  ;  Mr.  Councillor  John  Brown,  and  Messrs.  R.  H.  Winter, 
J.  T.  Towler,  H.  Witty,  J.  AY.  Bearpark,  T.  Kirk  Brown,  G.  C. 
Coates,  R.  E.  Johnson,  and  others.  Mr.  A.  S.  Ayre,  before 
asking  the  president  to  make  the  presentations,  said  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  formed  nearly  nineteen  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Hull  and  the  surrounding  district. 
The  first  show  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  November  20 
and  21,  1884,  when,  largely  owing  to  the  energetic  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  exertions  of  Mr.  R.  Falconer  Jameson,  one  of  the  then 
lion,  secs.,  a  most  surprising  .success  resulted,  and  a  balance  of 
L71  13s.  6d.  was  placed  in  the  bank  to  the  society’s  credit. 
This  show  was  opened  by  the  then  Mayor  of  Hull,  Dr.  (now 
Sir  Albert)  Kaye  Rollit,  in  his  official  capacity,  and  from  that 
time  the  society  has  been  similarly  honoured  by  each  succeeding 
Mayor.  Comparing  the  exhibits  of  that  show  with  those  of 
recent  years,  the  members  could  not  but  be  astonished  at  the 
marvellous  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  they  would  admit  that  the  object  of 
tae  society  had  been  mo.st  satisfactorily  attained,  and  its  forma¬ 
tion  fully  justified.  The  high  reiDutation  which  the  society  now 
enjoys  had  not  been  attained  without  very  great  energy  and 
skill  having  been  displayed  by  Messrs.  Harland  and  Dixon,  who 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  have  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
society  as  its  joint  honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  Harland  having 
been  appointed  secretary  in  January,  1887,  and  Mr.  Dixon  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  .  To  these  gentlemen  the  societj" 
entirely  owed  its  present  position  as  one  of  the  best  managed 
.shows  in  the  country,  and  one  to  which  the  most  noted  growers 
were  p^lad  to  come  and  compote  for  the  prizes  offered.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Winter,  having  briefly  supplennented  Mr.  Ayre’s  I'emarks, 
jMr.  Ayre  called  upon  the  president  to  make  the  presentations. 

The  Sheriff  (A^.  Dumoulin,  Esq.),  after  referring  in  most 
graceful  terms  to  the  indebtedness  which  the  society  felt  it  owed 
to  Messrs.  Harlantl  and  Dixon  for  their  long  and  very  valuable 
services,  presented  each  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  society  with 
a  handsome  illuminated  address  and  a  piece  of  plate.  Mr. 
Harland  and  Mr.  Dixon  both  suitably  responded. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Councillor  Dixon,  seDonded  by  Mr. 
Harland,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to 
the  Sheriff  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 


French  Asparagus. 

French  Asparagus  is  so  plentiful  this  year  that  large  bunches 
are  being  sold  wholesale  at  Covent  Garden  for  8d.  and  9d. 

Plant  Protection  in  Switzerland. 

In  Switzerland  the  law  protecting  rare  plants  is  so  strict 
that  to  be  found  in  possession  of  specimens  illegitimately 
collected  is  a  penal  offence. 

A  Good  Dendrobium. 

At  the  Blackburn  (Lancashire)  Horticultural  Society’s  recent 
meeting  Mr.  Manson,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Worsley-Taylor,  Esq., 
K.C.,  M.P.,  staged  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  bearing  over  700 
blooms,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  the  finest  plant  ever  seen 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr,  Y.M.H. 

After  his  long  sojourn  round  the  world,  extending  over  six 
years,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  of  London,  again  reappeared  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  in  the  James  Street  Drill  Hall, 
AYestminster,  on  Tuesday  last.  Old  friends  were  delighted  to 
see  him  so  fresh  and  sprightly,  notwithstanding  his  burden  of 
threescore  and  eighteen  years.  He  is  full  of  his  tour,  of  which 
we  will  have  some  notes  in  a  near  issue. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association,  Liverpool  Branch. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners, 
held  in  the  Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran,  the 
President,  had  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  to  a  numerous 
audience  Mr.  Laverock,  of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  who  gave 
an  admirable  lecture,  illustrated  b3^  beautiful  lantern  slides, 
entitled  “A  Friend  of  the  Amateur  Gardener.”  The  friend 
proved  to  be  none  other  than  the  toad,  which  he  referred  to  as 
the  most  harmless  and  defenceless  creature,  not  venomous,  as 
was  supposed,  the  irritation  sometimes  caused  by  contact  being 
due  to  an  acrid  fluid  discharged  through  the  skin.  He  drew 
the  contrast  between  toads  and  frogs,  thei  former  finding  a 
suitable  home'  in  greenhouses,  while  the  latter  rec^uired  mud  in 
which  to  hibernate  during  the  winter.  Continuing,  the  lecturer 
fully  dilated  many  of  the  characteristicis  of  toads,  frogs,  and  tree 
frogs  found  in  other  countries,  and  amidst  signs  of  much  appro¬ 
bation  received  the  thanks  of  a  delighted  audience.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  were  of  fine  quality,  Mrs.  Thomas  for  the  second  month 
in  succession  taking  the  full  points  and  certificate  for  an 
admirabljr  grown  Calceolaria,  also  for  a  charming  collection  of 
cut  blooms.  The  besti  Azaleas  and  Ferns  came  from  Mr.  Dobson 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  the  latter  lady  winning  with  Pelargonium 
blooms.  Mr.  E.  Paddock  and  Mrs.  Thomas  divided  the  prize  for 
cut  Rose  blooms,  whilst  for  a  gentleman’s  buttonhole  Mrs. 
AtcGregor  scored  out  of  a.  strong  competition.  New  members 
continue  to  be  enrolled,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
interest  being  taken  in  the  good  work  done. — R.  P.  R. 

Meteorological  ObseiYations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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A  week  of  rather  dull,  cold  weather,  with  rain  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  week. 
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I  have  grown  Veitch’s  Early  Favourite  during  the  past  three 
years,  both  in  pots  and  for  the  first  outside  sowing.  I  find  it 
well  ahead  of  any  other  as  an  early  variety.  It  is  an  excellent 
cropper,  and  produces  full-sized,  handsome  pods.  It  is  a  very 
fine  sort  for  early  forcing  in  pots,  free  setting,  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  I  can  commend  it  to  anyone  on  the  look-out  for  a 
really  good  thing  in  dwarf  Beans. — A.  Jefferies,  Gardener,  Moor 
Hall,  Essex. 


Roses  Injured  by  Frost. 

I  am  sending  you  a  piece  of  Maman  Cochet  wood,  which  is, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  sample  of  most  of  my  Tea  wood,  showing 
severe  injury  from  the  frosts.  Badly  as  the  recent  frosts  have 
served  the  Roses,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  particular 
damage  was  done  in  the  early  winter.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
Roses  were  full  of  growth,  not  to  say  bloom,  when  the  frost — 
in  my  case  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  of  some  15deg — fell 
suddenly  upon  them.  You  will  see  that  the  bark  is  split  and 
brown,  while  the  younger  growth  is  untouched.  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  experience  of  others.  I  have  grown  Roses  for  five- 
and-thirty  years,  and  have  never  seen  them  so  cut  before,  and  in 
all  cases  it  is  the  old  wood  which  has  suffered.  My  gardener 
suggests  that  the  “  sap  had  not  time  to  stop  flowing,  and  the 
older  wood,  being  full,  burst.”  This  may  not  be  scientific,  but 
it  sounds  reasonable.  Perhaps  “  Mr.  Ra'illem  ”  will  give  us  his 
opinion  on  the  matter.  I  might  add  my  plants  are  in  a  very 
damp,  low’  position. — J.  T.  Strange. 

[We  have  fonvarded  the  injured  shoot  to  “  Mr.  Raillem.” — 
Ed.] 


Back  to  the  Land. 

o- 

I  have  been  reading  the  remarks  of  “  Provincial  ”  in  your 
number  of  May  7,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  fair,  or  that  he  has 
any  knowledge  of  wdiat  he  is  writing  about.  He  talks  about  our 
land  law  s  being  a  disgrace.  Why  are  they  a  disgrace  ?  Judging 
by  his  further  remarks  it  appear.s  to  me  that  he  would  desire  that 
all  landlords  should  be  promptly  deprived  of  their  property,  and 
that  the  land  should  be  divided  amongst  the  town  loafers.  He 
tells  us  that  the  result  of  a  tenant  improving  his  holding  is  that 
his  rent  is  increased.  This  statement  is  absolutely  false.  I  am 
a  landowner  in  all  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  have  kept  all  my  tenants  ever  since  I  inherited  the 
property.  I  have  spent  no  end  of  money  on  improvements  at 
their  desii'es,  but  have  mot-  only  not  increa.sed  their  rents  but 
have  gradually  lowered  them.  In  one  instance  I  have  not  put 
one  penny  into  my  own  pocket  for  seven  years.  The  whole  of 
the  incomings  from  that  particular  estate  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  improvements,  estate  and  succession  duties,  property  and 
land  taxes  and  tithe. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  foolish  and  irresponsible  writers 
realise  wdiat  the  possession  of  land  means.  They  seem  to  think 
that  a  landlord  is  a  species  of  robber,  to  be  girded  at  and  bullied, 
a  sort  of  target  to  be  shot  at  by  every  loafer.  They  do  not  realise 
that  an  owner  of  land  is  in  the  nature  of  a  banker.  He  owns  by 
right  a  certain  amount  of  capital.  That  capital  has  been  acquired 
honestly  by  himself  or  his  ancestors,  and  consists  of  land.  He 
lends  out  that  land  at  a  veiy  low’  rate  of  interest  to  a  tenant, 
who  wishes  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  it. 
The  tenant,  of  his  own  free  will,  agrees  to  pay  a  rent,  usually 
about  3  per  cent,  or  less,  on  the  value  of  the  land.  Then  why 
abuse  the  landlord,  who  is  terribly  penalised  by  the  land  laws, 
and  cannot  claim  more  than  a  year’s  arrears  ?  The  banker  lends 
his  money  in  the  shape  of  hard  cash,  and  charges  5  per  cent.  He 
is  not  limited  to  one  year’s  arrears  of  interest,  but  piles  it  up  at 
compound  interest,  and  comes  down  like  a  thousand  of  bricks 
on  his  poor  client  (or  tenant)  withput  mercy. 

Yet  Ave  don’t  hear  of  any  outcry  against  bankers.  Then  why 
against  landlords?  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  your  landlord  is 
only  too  glad  to  get  good  tenants  and  make  them  allowances  in 
kind  also,  and  you  may  take  it  straight  from  one  Avho  is  not  only 
a  landowner  himself,  but  also  an  agent  for  other  extensic’e  estates, 
that  a  good  tenant  will  not  only  never  be  disturbed,  but  will 
never  have  his  rent  raised.  But  w’e  are  afraid  of  rascals  w’ho 
will  rent  a  farm,  take  everything  out  of  it,  put  nothing  into  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  having  killed  the  pig,  will 
leave  the  place  dirty,  out  of  condition,  and  almost  impossible  to 
let  at  any  price. 


For  goodness’  sake  let  us  have  honesty  in  all  our  transactions, 
and  let  us  deal  fairly  one  by  another.  To  read  such  stuff  as  your 
correspondent  has  Avritten  Avould  lead  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
truth  to  think  that  a  landlord  is  next  door  to  a  criminal.  I 
enclose  my  card. — T.  B.  W.,  May  13. 


Gardeners’  Commissions. 

The  question  of  gardeners’  commissions  seems  to  be  exer¬ 
cising  the  minds  of  many  people,  both  in  and  out  of  “  the 
trade.”  “  T.  F.,”  in  your  issue  of  May  14,  Avrites  from  an 
employer’s  point  of  vieAV.  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  feAV 
remarks  from  a  gardener’s  point  of  view,  and  more  especially 
from  my  own  personal  experience,  as  I  feel  sure  mine  is  no 
isolated  ca.se?  During  my  thirty  odd  years  as  head  gardener, 
more  than  half  of  Avhich  I  have  been  in  my  present  situation  j 
and  as  Ave  all  knoAv,  “  there  is  alius  a  summat  ”  in  every  place 
that  we  have  to  take  as  Ave  find.  One  of  the  things  I  found 
I  was  expected  to  do,  and  have  done,  Avas,  to  pay  all  the  men 
Aveekly,  and  all  garden  accounts  monthly,  out  of  my  own  pocket, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  send  in  wages  sheet  and  bills,  and 
generally  tw’o  weeks  after  I  get  the  cheque  for  the  whofe 
amount.  This  necessitates  me  keeping  £50  of  my  own  on  hand, 
and  I  can  honestly  say  that  all  the  commission  I  get  will  not 
amount  to  above  half  what  I  Avould  get  for  it  in  the  post  office, 
or,  say,  barely  office  expenses. 

Another  item  which  falls  on  us  gardeners  in  country  places 
is  that,  during  the  .summer  months,  one  has  frequently  visitors 
to  see  the  place  Avhom  we  have  often  to  provide  with  a  meal,  or 
refreshment  of  .some  sort,  for  our  own  or  for  our  emploj’er’s 
credit.  I  have  never  found  any  commission,  .secret  or  otherwise, 
or  blackmail,  as  “  T.  F.”  calls  it,  to  meet  this  drain  on  our 
resources.  Of  course,  if  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve 
“  T.  F.,”  he  would  allow  for  all  of  these  out  of  pocket  expenses, 
Avhich  I  Avould  most  Avillingly  exchange  for  anything  I  get  in  the 
way  of — Blackmail. 


Saturday  Half-holiday  for  Gardeners. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  feiv  Avords  in  support  of  the  article 
by  “  Scoticus,”  on  page  187,  on  behalf  of  a  Saturday  half-holiday 
for  gardeners.  What  time  for  reaction,  study,  or  rest  does  a 
young  journeyman  get,  who  has  to  labour  from  six  a.m.  to  six 
p.m.,  fiA’e  days  out  of  six,  and  four  p.m.  the  other  odd  day,  and 
has  also  to  take  (in  a  good  many  cases)  duty  once  in  three  weeks, 
and  very  often  is  not  alloAA’ed  to  go  aAvay  from  the  place  during 
duty  Aveek  ?  And,  again,  how  goes  it  Avith  a  busy  foreman  who 
has  to  be  here,  there,  and  everyw’here,  from  Monday  morning  to 
Sunday  night;  in  fact,  Avhose  Avork  is  never  done?  He  is  the 
first  to  turn  out  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  last  to  turn  in 
at  night,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  time.  Tlie  Avriter 
has  very  often  been  called  out  for  some  trivial  matter  Avhen 
shaving  or  dres.sing  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning.  I  am 
sure  all  your  readers  will  acknowledge  that  a  gardener,  after  all, 
is  only  human,  and  like  other  human  beings,  needs  some  little 
rest  and  recreation  to  recruit  after  a  hard  week’s  work,  and 
prepare  for  the  week  before  him.  And,  yet,  ala.s!  hoAV  often  is 
he  treated  as  though  he  were  but  a  beast  of  burden,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  go  on  his  Avay  rejoicing  as  though  he  w’ere  the 
happiest  being  in  creation.  May  I  also  say  a  Avord  on  a  point 
that  has  very  often  been  commented  on  in  the  gardening  Press, 
namely,  better  Avages  for  gardeners,  and  not  only  “  head  ” 
gardeners,  but  journeymen  and  garden  labourers?  "What  would 
your  readers  say  in  regard  to  a  place  where  the  garden 
labourers,  Avorking  the  hours  I  have  stated,  are  paid,  during  full 
time,  the  large  sum  of  14s.  per  week?  For  three  months  of  the 
year  (six  Aveeks  before  and  after  Christmas)  they  Avork  from  seven 
a.m.  to  five  p.m.,  and  the  iLsual  time  on  Saturday;  their  Avages 
are  loAvered  to  13s.  per  Aveek,  and  they  are  only  allqw’ed  half  an 
hour  for  dinner.  Some  of  your  readers  may  question  Avhether 
all  this  is  fiction,  but  I  can  assure  them  these  are  facts  which 
have  come  to  my  knoAvledge,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things ;  more 
so,  Avhen  a  man  has  to  keep  a  wdfe  and  family,  pay  house  rent, 
coal,  and  the  expenses  of  a  household  on  13s.  per  Aveek  for  the 
three  Avorst  months  in  the  year.  Noav,  avIio  is  to  blame  that  such 
conditions  exist,  especially  in  a  country  like  England,  a  fr^. 
country,  where  even  a  labourer  is  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  his 
hire  ?  What  are  our  head  gardeners  doing  that  they  do  not 
speak  out,  and  say  a  word  for  the  man  they  cannot  do  without. — 
the  man  Avho  has  to  wield  spade  and  fork,  and  upon  whom  all 
others  are  dependent  to  a  great  extent  for  the  success  of  their 
labours  ?  I  am  quite  aware  all  garden  men  do  not  have  to  labour 
under  such  conditions  as  I  have  stated,  but  still  there  are  plenty 
of  places  where  they  do,  and  now  that  we  are  talking  of  new 
halls,  better  bothies,  Saturday  half-holidays,  and  the  like,  do  not 
let  us  forget  to  agitate  for  better  Avages  for  gardeners  in  general, 
and  also  the  garden  labourer — Geo.  Hockney,  Todmorden. 


May  21,  1903; 
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Melons. 


Plants  ripening  their  fruit  should  have  water  Avithheld  from 
it,  and  only  sufficient  given  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  foliage 
fresh.  A  little  air  constantly,  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-Avater 
pipes,  and  rather  free  ventilation,  increased  from  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  fruit  crack¬ 
ing.  If  there  be  any  danger  of  this,  cut  the  vine  about  half- 
Avay  through  a  short  distance  h^loAv  the  fruit;  but  the  chief 
thing  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  airy,  and  thus  cause  the 
evaporation  from  the  fruit  to  go  in  instead  of  moisture  being 
condensed  upon  it.  Plants  in  floAver  must  also  have  a  little  air 
constantly,  with  a  free  circulation  on  fine  days,  fertilising  the 
flowers  as  they  become  fully  expanded ;  and  Avhen  a  sufficient 
number  of  fruits  of  about  equal  size  are  set  upon  a  plant, 
remove  all  others  and  floAvers,  botli  staminate  and  pistdlate. 
Three  or  four  fruits  on  plants  of  ordinary  size  and  vigour  are  as 
many  as  each  can  bring  to  full  size  and  highest  perfection,  over¬ 
cropping  being  alike  fatal  to  appearance  and  utility,  the  fruit 
very  often  not  attaining  maturity,  but  ripens  prematurely,  and 
these  are  comparatively  Avoi'thless.  Plants  SAvelling  their  fruits 
should  have  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure,  or  light 
top-dressings  of  fertiliser  Avorked  in  moderately,  Avith  additions 
made  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  of  fresh  soil  as  the  roots  pro¬ 
trude,  and  it  should  be  Avarm.  Go  over  the  plants  freciuently 
for  the  removal  or  stopping  of  the  laterals,  keeping  the  prin¬ 
cipal  foliage  Avell  exposed  to  the  light,  and,  above  all  things, 
perfectly  free  from  pests. 

Young  plants  in  frames  Avith  the  groAvths  trained  over  the 
surface  must  be  thinned  to  four, '^tAvo' -being  taken  to  the  front, 
and  two  to  the  back,  keeping  the  laterals  rubbed  off  to  quite 
bin  from  the  stem,  and  pinching  the  main  shoots  Avhen  12in  to 
18in  from  the  sides  of  the  frames  or  pits.  The  laterals  Avill 
show  fruit  at  the  second  or  third  joint  if  not  first,  and  the 
flowers  being  fully  expanded,  fertilise  them  about  noon  on  a  fine 
day,  leaving  a  little  air  on  constantly  to  preA^ent  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  moisture,  a  moist  atmosphere  being  fatal  to  a  good  set. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  .shoots  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  and 
after  three  or  four  fruits  are  set  and  s^Avelling  on  a  plant,  remove 
all  others.  Keep  the  laterals  closely  pinched,  and  thin  them 
if  likely  to  crowd  the  principal  foliage.  Sprinkle  the  plants  in 
the  afternoon  of  fine  days  Avith  clean  soft  Avater,  closing  about 
3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  or  so  early  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
90deg,  95deg,  or  lOOdeg,  and  ventilate  parly  in  the  day,  or  from 
7.30  a.m.  to  8  a.m.,  keeping  through  the  day  at  80deg  to  90deg, 
and  reduce  the  ventilation  gradually.  Keep  a  .sharp  look-out  for 
aphides,  and  fumigate  on  tAvo  or  three  consecuth’-e  evenings 
moderately,  an  overdose  doing  great  injui-y.  Shade  the  foUoAv- 
ing  day  if  the  Aveather  be  bright,  and  ahvays  have  the  foliage 
dry  when  fumigating.  Red  spider  Avill  not  appear  if  the  plants 
are  kept  properly  moist ;  but  if  it  does,  place  a  little  floAvers  of 
sulphur  on  a  slate  raised  on  an  inverted  floAver-pot,  so  that  the 
sun  can  act  upon  it.  If  canker  appear,  rub  quicklime  in  the 
affected  parts  of  the  stem  until  they  are  dry,  and  repeat  as 
occasion  requires,  being  careful  to  keep  Avater  from  the  collar. — 
G.  A. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Western  Australia. 

We.stem  Australia  has  a  fine  future  in  fruit  groAving.  In 
1902,  says  the  “  Western  Mail,”  this  State  had  6,000  acres  of 
orchards  and  3,600  acres  of  vineyai-ds.  All  Australia  had  about 
175,000  acres  of  orchards  and  65,000  acres  of  Vines,  Western 
Au.stralia  is  thus  far  behind  its  proper  proportion.  Instead  of 
being  beloAv  the  average,  this  State  should  be  aboA-e  it.  Local 
c-onditions  are  good  for  fruit.  From  Geraldton  to  Albany  there 
is  splendid  land  for  all  the  best  fruits,  Avhile  the  climate  is 
almo^  ideal.  No  doubt  the  local  market  Avill  be  filled  in  a 
few  years,  as  all  local  markets  are  filled  in  successful  industries. 
The  present  century  Avill  almost  certainly  see  a  vast  increase  in 
the  world’s  fruit  con.sumption.  The  last  three  centuries  have 
taught  the  North  of  Europe  to  make  a  proper  use  of  vegetables. 
The  ideal  diet  is  no  longer  simply  bread  and  flesh  in  many 
forms.  At  first  vegetables  were  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Fruit  is 
now  at  that  stage,  but  is  almo.st  certain  to  gradually  take  the 
firmer  footing  of  an  ordinary  form  of  diet  in  all  countries.  This 
Avill  bo  especially  the  case  in  regions  Avhich  lie  .sufficiently  near 
the  tropics  to  experience  hot  summers.  That  Western  Australia 
Avill  ta.k0  its  part  in  fruit  supply  in  the  future  may  be  regarded 
as  a  certainty. 


Mostly  Irish. 

Veather?  Plenty;  quite  a  corner  in  it,  in  fact:  but  the 
tabooed  by  the  Editor,  hence  the  least  said  the  better. 
Uh,  it  s  going  to  be  a  great  year  in  Ireland !  So  it  is,  Aveather 
or  no.  vV  e  shall  mote  with  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  America  on 
us;  and  from  the  East,  and  from  the  West,  will  flow  in  francs, 
thalers,  gulden,  dollars,  and  other  kinds  of  lucre.  Already  is 
the  stranger  within  our  gates;  later  on  there  will  be  colonels 
nobilities,  and  notabilities  galore.  A  Cead  mill’e 
failthe  to  Royal  EdAvard,  and  a  ncAv  pavilion  at  KingstoAvn,  to 
Avhich  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  will  run  down 
and  hold  their  summer  shoAv  by  the  sea.  There’s  pride  in  the 
eye  of  the  Peach  groAver  as  he  counts  hi.s  fruit  (before  they  have 
stoned),  anticipating  gilt-edged  market  notes  in  the  good  time 
coming.  Early  Peas  and  early  Strawberries,  late  Peas  and  late 
StraAvberries.  Really,  things  do  look  a  little  brighter  for  the 
u  I  ’  *o*^g'®'^ff<’ring  market  groAver,  who  has  to  compete 
Avith  half  the  private  gardens,  small  and  large,  around  Dublin  in 
seeking  a  living. 

Fruit  prospects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea 
are  about  normal,  but  the  farther  one  goes  inland  the  worse 
Giey  fare,  every  few  hundred  yards  seeming  to  make  a  difference 
The  great  gale  of  February  26  and  27  is  not  forgotten.  Too 
many  mementoes  of  its  fury  lay  around.  Throe  thousand  trees 
doAvn  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  bulk  ancient  Elms,  the  balance 
venerable  Thorns;  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  all 
cleared,  swept,  and  garnished  ere  the  King  comes.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  trees  doAvn  at  Straffan,  in  Kildare,  and  Carton  shorn 
of  its  stateliest  timber.  Hoav  are  the  mighty  fallen!  Sad,  too, 
are  tales  Avhich  folloAv  the  track  of  the  tornado  through  Kildare 
and  Meath.  Here,  at  home,  the  finest  Elms  have  gone,  or, 
rather  lie  prostrate,  for  go  they  Avill  not,  even  at  a  gift.  Elm 
IS  a  glut  in  the  market,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  vears  to 
come.  It  is  remarkable  tha,t  not  a  Beech  came  doAvn  "with  us 
that  memorable  night ;  all  Elm,  save  a  feAv  Chestnuts  and  so  on 
in  the  Aucinity.  There  should  be  a  lesson  to  planters  in  this. 
And,  noAv,  the  reverberation  of  high  explosives  is  heard  far  and 
near  clearing  the  Avreckage.  Sic  transit  gloria  sylva. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  our  beds  and  borders,  bright  Avith 
spring  flowers;  the  more  so  that  the  yellow  fever  of  the  earlier 
season  has  abated  under  the  blue  flags  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis. 
Gold  dust’ — gold  dust  galore  in  the  Avay  of  Alyssum  saxatile  does 
not  pall  on  the  eye;  it  is  glorious  en  masse.  But  the  most 
persistent  bloomer,  brightening  up  the  borders  from  last  autumn 
till  noAV,  is  Erysimum  helveticum.  Treated  as  a  Wallflower,  viz., 
seeds  soAvn  in  June  and  transplanted,  is  the  little  trouble  justly 
due  for  its  cheerfulness  and  mild  fragrance.  A  very  good  hit 
is  Golden  CroAvn  Tulips  freely  planted  througli  massive  beds 
of  red  WallfloAvers,  and  Gesneriana  through  Cloth  of  Gold  Wall- 
floAvers;  whilst  beds  of  Eastern  Queen  with  a  foot  wide  edging 
of  London  Pride,  the  latter  noAv  in  bloom,  gives  a  ciuaint  and 
pleasing  harmony  of  colour.  WallfloAvers!  Who  Avould  be 
Avithout  them  at  this  seaison  ?  We  do,  certainly,  look  and  long 
for  a  brighter  red  if  if  is  possible  to  have  it ;  but  Primrose 
Dame  shoAvs  pale  colours  through  it,  pale  enough  to  predict  a 
Avhite  in  the  near  future.  Calceolaria  Burbidgei  on  the  wall  of 
an  unheated  Peach  house  has  come  through  the  winter’s  frost 
un.scathed,  and  a  good  thing  it  is,  Avitli  its  handsome  flowers 
resembling  one  of  its  parents,  C.  amplexicaulis,  yet  with  a 
rambling  free  habit  capable,  probably,  of  clothing  a  AA-all  10ft 
high,  possibly  higher.  Nous  verrons. 

St.  Brigid  Anemones  are  fine;  presumably  this  and  the 
Alderborough  strain  are  identical.  All  that  has  been  said  of 
them  and  for  them  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  is  heartily 
endorsed  ;  yet  practice  differs  a  little  to  attain  the  same  end. 
The  finest  floAvers  are  now  under  selection  for  seed,  and  as 
soon  as  sufficient  ripe  seed  is  to  be  had,  say  about  the  end  of 
June,  it  is  immediately  soAvn  in  a  well-prepared  bed  in  Avhich 
leaf  mould  is  liberally  incorporated.  These  seedlings  remain 
undisturbed,  and  floAver  the  folloAving  spring,  when,  after  dying 
doAvn,  they  are  lifted,  dried,  and  replanted  in  late  autumn. 
Two  j'ears  old  tubers  and  all  older  .stock  folloAV  the  usual  course 
of  yearly  lifting  and  replanting.  By  persistently  seeding  the 
finest  floAvers  only,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  obtains,  and  this 
is  the  method,  indeed,  by  which  the  late  Mrs.  LaAvrenson,  of 
Howth,  originated  the  St.  Brigid  typo. 

A  grand  old  gardener  of  the  past  generation  has  passed 
aAvay  in  the  person  of  John  Bain,  one  time  Curator  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens.  Since  his  retirement,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  on  a  liberal  pen-sion,  he  lived  at  Holyhead,  but 
Avas  lirought  back  to  the  land  he  loved,  and  laid  to  rest  in 
Mount  Jerome  Cemetery.  An  insufficient  acquaintance  Avith  the 
details  of  his  long  life  prevents  reminiscences  here;  yet  ever 
and  anon  some  pithy  anecdote  in  which  he  figured  Avould  be 
recorded  by  the  pre.seut  estimable  Curator,  Avho  possibly  may 
relieve  the  paucity  of  this  notice  by  notes  Avhich  could  not  fail 
to  be  interesting.  All  honour  to  the  grand  old  men  of  the 
great  gardening  Avorld,  and  encouragement  for  the  young  ones! 
— K.,  Dublin. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Clibran’s  Nurseries,  near  Altrincham. 

Millions  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  are  annually  forced  at 
Hale,  the  headquarters  of  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Son,  and  these 
crowns  are  grown  in  shallow  boxes  placed  wdthin  a  close  house, 
and  kept  dark  by  an  arrangement  of  shutters,  until  within  a 
few  days  of  the  time  for  cutting  the  spikes.  The  effect,  of  course, 
is  to  draw  up  the  growths  quickly,  and  there  is  no  gradual  inuring 
to  the  light,  for  when  the  growths  are  sufficiently  long,  the 
shutters  are  removed,  and  soon  the  stems  of  the  Lilies  stiffen. 
The  hothouse  is  an  ordinary  span-roofed  glass  structure,  with 
darkened  roof,  and  kept  moist  and  warm. 

The  Dahlia  house  is  another  in  which  large  quantities  of 
material  are  propagated  and  despatched  from.  In  the  second 
week  in  May  I  was  shown  what  was  the  third  batch  of  Dahlia 
cuttings  for  the  season,  and  there  must  have  been  many  thousands 
of  them,  for  both  sides  of  a  house,  180ft  long,  were  closely  filled. 
Each  of  the  houses  (as  I  ought  to  have  remarked  in  my  former 
notice)  has  an  iron  water  pipe  laid  just  under  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  stages,  with  taps  every  10ft,  so  that  the  highest  con¬ 
venience  is  arranged  for  watering. 

A  number  of  novelties  were  observed  throughout  the  houses. 
The  brilliant’  Bouvardia  King  of  Scarlets,  which  is  quite  un¬ 
equalled  in  its  colour,  is  nicely  represented,  and  this  has  received 
ail  award  of  merit  not  ver^^  long  ago.  Then  there  is  a  new 
Calla  named  The  Godfrey,  a  dwarf,  compact  grower,  with  very 
pure  white  flowers,  most  freely  produced.  At  Clibran’s  it  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  and  from  the  jilants  seen,  I  think  it  will 
soon  be  very  popular  everywhere.  Calla  Elliottiana  is  in 
extensive  numbers,  while  Solanuins,  Spiraeas  (or  Astilbes), 
Cyclamens,  Calceolarias,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  were  in 
various  stages  of  progress.  The  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  of  the 
past  flowering  season  are  now'  yielding  splendid  seeds,  and 
Cinerarias  are  likewise.  There  are  thirty  varieties  of  Primula 
sinensis,  and  a  few  lingering  double  flowered  forms  gave  all  the 
ev'idence  required  to  prove  a  high-class,  brilliant  strain.  The  dull 
weather  has  been  injurious  to  the  great  clustered  flower  heads  of 
the  Calceolarias,  causing  the  pouch-.shaped  blos.soms  to  slightly 
damp.  The  varieties  are  of  every  colour  and  diversity  of  spotting 
and  marking,  the  round,  inflated  pouches  of  immense  size,  the 
plants  of  a  plea.sing  height  and  nicely  developed,  not  squat, 
dumpy,  and  thick,  nor  lanky  and  loose,  but  just  real  good  decora¬ 
tive  subjects,  bearing  heavy  inflorescences.  I  was  much  gratified 
with  the  Calceolarias.  Messrs.  Clibran’s  have  what  they  call  the 
cornuta  form — a  section  of  these  plants  with  horned  and  extended 
calyx ;  in  other  words,  a  double  pouch,  one  upon  the  other. 

Fancy  and  Show  Pelargoniums,  with  double  and  single 
Begonias  (and  a  great  variety  of  stove  flowering  and  foliage  kind.s) 
are  other  favourites  that  are  liberally  grown ;  the  Begonias, 
indeed,  running  to  thousands  of  plants,  and  affording  an  admir¬ 
able  selection. 

The  strain  of  self-coloured  and  .spotted  Gloxinias,  though  not 
yet  in  bloom,  is  well  advanced  and  very  promising.  In  Caladiuins 
and  Cacti,  extremes  meet,  yet  here  at  Hale,  both  are  grown  in 
large  numbers,  all  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  in  each  being 
found.  It  would  be  overwhelming  to  attempt  to  name  even  the 
leading  genera  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  .stock,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  seemingly  everything  is  here  for  which 
a  call  might  be  liiade,  and  where  plants  of  different  forms  are 
grown,  as  standards,  bushes,  or  pyramids,  these  are  to  be  had. 

The  Anthuriums  must  be  separated  from  the  others,  however, 
in  order  to  name  A.  Scherzerianum  maxima  and  A.  Andreanuin 
Fletcherianum,  the  latter  by  far  the  most  handsome  of  any 
variety  grown.  The  spathes  are  Sin  long,  brilliant,  rich,  shining 
crimson,  and  altogether  grandly  effective.  A.  Andreanum  Fer- 
riense  furnishes  rose  pink  spathes,  and  A.  Scherzerianum  alba 
grandiflora,  with  bright  white  spathes,  are  others  of  pnme  merit, 
and  which  must  surely  lend  grace  and  beauty  to  every  stove 
collection. 

Nor  must  the  ever  handsome  and  much-sought-for  Dracaena 
Doucetti  be  omitted.  This  plant  is  very  slow  in  its  growth,  and 
large  plants,  such  as  are  at  Hale,  fetch  three  guineas  apiece.  A 
beautiful  ornametnal  Palm,  with  pinnate,  arching,  feathery 
leaves,  was  noted  in  Calamus  ciliaris,  a  plant  one  seldom  meets 
with,  and  the  reason  is  not  very  obvious. 

Besides  the  very  representative  selections  of  Crotons 
(C’odiseums)  I  may  conclude  these  notes  of  the  softwooded  and 
decorative  plants  by  a  ioa.ssing  reference  to  the  graceful  Aralia 
\'eitchi  gracillima,  in  large  numbers  here ;  to  Dracaena 
Victoria,  which  maintains  its  rich  yellow  colour  throughout  the 
sunless  months ;  and  the  following  amongst  others ;  Cyperus 
alternifolius  variegatus,  very  pretty  and  good  for  cool  houses; 
Ixoras,  standard  and  bush  Orange  trees  in  fruit ;  Ansectochilus 
Tinder  bellglasses,  having  exquisitely  marbled  and  brightly  veined 
leaves;  Nymphsea  stellata,  growing  in  tanks  in  a  cool  house;  a 
larger  collection  of  Begonia  Rex  varieties  than  I  have  found  in 
any  nursery  northwards;  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Phyllocacti, 
Epiphyllums,  and  lastly,  Japanese  Fern  balls! 


Bedding  plants  are  a  great  feature  too,  and  the  new  Mrs. 
Clibran  Lobelia  has  been  in  demand  from’all  parts  of  the  country 
in  a  manner  most  gratifying  to  the  business  heads.  Sweet  Peas 
out  of  doors  are  now  staked  and  making  good  progress,  and 
named  varieties  receive  special  care.  The  Pseonies  cover  an 
immense  track  of  ground,  the  call  for  these  charming  early 
summer  gems  being  always  brisk.  And  since  the  United  States 
has  formed  a  Pseony  Society,  quantities  of  plants  are  being 
shipped  from  English  shores.  Border  Carnations,  equally 
with  indoor  Carnations,  are  somewhat  of  a  speciality. 
The  latter  occupy  a  house  120ft  long  and  21ft  wide, 
and  finer  Malmaison  or  .Tree  Carnations  than  are  now  in  flower 
would  be  impossible  to  find.  Free  from  disease,  they  are  also 
robust,  stout,  and  bushy.  The  herbaceous  plant  grounds  embrace 
five  acres,  and  the  numerous  spring  gem.s  (Violas,  Arabis 
albida  fl.-pl.,  Aubrietias,  &c.)  at  present  furnish  a  bright  display. 


A  Specialist  in  Sarracenias. 

A  few  minutes’  run  by  rail  or  tram  from  the  centre  of  Man¬ 
chester  takes  one  to  the  pretty  suburb  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
(abbreviated  and  pronounced  “  Tschalton  ”),  with  open,  boUle- 
vard-like  streets  and  pleasant  villa  residences  mostly  surrounded 
by  trees,  shrubs,  and  gardens.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce, 
a  native  from  far  Peterhead,  carries  on  a  iirosperous  nursery 
business,  and  has  recently  added  considerably  both  to  his  grounds 
and  his  glass.  The  Edge  Lane  nurseries  he  has  worked  for  many 
years,  and  there  are  seven  or  eight  long  houses  here,  but  at  the 
new  Oaks  Nursery,  comprising  some  four  acres  of  land,  there  are 
nearly  a  score  of  houses  and  pits,  some  of  the  structures  being 
curvilinear  vineries  of  considerable  internal  cubic  area.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  now  as.sisted  by  his  son  Alexander,  and  one  of  his 
daughters  manages  the  floral  and  plant  depot  at  Chorlton  railway 
station.  Mr.  Bruce  does  a  growing  trade  in  decorative  horti¬ 
culture  and  the  florist’s  business.  *  ! 

Amongst  his  special  lines  in  plant  culture,  his  fame  as  a  grower 
of  a  representative  collection  of  Sarracenias,  or  Side-saddle 
plants,  needs  no  impress  from  me,  and  I  see  by  the  descriptive 
list  of  these  plants  before  me'  that  he  has  twenty-six  varieties. 
Of  course,  tastes  differ  materially  as  to  which  are  the  handsomer 
kinds,  but  I  w^s  pleased  with  Atkinsoni,  atro-sanguinea,  flava 
maxima,  Mitchelliana,  Fildesi,  Patersoni,  Courti,  Sanderiana, 
Stevensi  (a  hybrid,  purpurea  being  one  of  the  parents),  and  lastly 
Williamsi.  This  selection  affords  crimson,  green,  and  yellow 
coloured  forms,  and  full  descriptions  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bruce’s 
list. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Sarracenias  are  beautiful,  as  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  quaint  and  interesting.  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when 
Ave  shall  see  them  used  to  some  extent  in  room  decorations-^at 
least,  they  can  be  used  intermittently.  But  they  do  best  when 
grown  apart  from  other  plants  (a  small  section  of  a  house,  or  a 
lobby  would  do),  the  temperature  suiting  their  need,s  being  50deg 
to  OOdeg  in  winter,  and  proportionally  AvarmeT  in  the  summer 
season.  At  the  Temple  SIioav  in  1902  Mr.  Bruce  obtained  a  First 
Class  Certificate  for  a.  handsome  ruddy  form  of  Darlingtonia  cali- 
fornica,  the  A'arietal  name  being  rubra.  When  visitin?  there 
recently,  my  cicerone  remarked  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
floAvers  of  the  Darlingtonia  to  collapse  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
the  Aveakness  occurring  at  the  base  of  the  stems,  the  effects-,  it  is 
thought,  of  Avater  drip.  The  plants  are  fairly  easy  to  propagate 
from  their  offsets. 

Other  “  insect ivorous  planhs  ”  noted  at  Edge  Lane  Avei'e  the 
Australian  Cephalotus  follicularis,  a  monotypic  genus  of  the 
Pitcher  plant  family,  a  dAvarf  groAver,  doing  Avell  Avhen  it  once 
makes  a  start,  but  seems  to  require  careful  handling.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  rare  and  interesting  little  member,  and  drew  much 
attention  to  itself  Avhen  Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence  staged  plants  in  the 
Drill  Hall  some  years  ago.  There  are  also  the  Sundews  (Drosera 
capensis,  dichotoma,  rotundifolia,  and  spathulata)  and  Venus’s 
Fly  Trap  (Dionsea  muscipula),  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  iDlants  (in  a  double  sense)  in  the  A’egetable  king¬ 
dom.  The  Avliole  stock  of  these  carnivoroiis  marvels  look  ex¬ 
ceedingly  Avell. 

Other  Decorative  Plants. 

Besides  these  specialities  the  firm  cultivate  Dahlias,  Zonals, 
Salvias,  Cyclamens,  and  Primulas,  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  Three 
Fuchsias  are  being  taken  in  hand,  and  these  are  Sunray,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  A'ariegated  A-ariety ;  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Avith  pure  Avhite 
floAA'ers :  and  triphj’lla,  Avith  tubular,  crimson  blooms.  Their 
Papilio  Cyclamens  are  in  named  varieties,  and  the  same  is  to  be 
remarked  of  the  Primula  obconica,  aa  IucIi  is  in  dic'ers  shades  from 
pure  Avhite  to  rich  rose  purple.  Stephanotis  floribunda  is  liberally 
cultivated  in  Sin  and  lOin  pots,  and  Lapagerias  were  also  freely 
to  be  seen.  The  plants  of  the  latter  are  secured  as  layers  from 
two  vigorous  parents.  The  beautiful  little  Fairy  Orange  Moss 
(Nertera  depressa)  Avith  its  v'elvety  cushion  of  greenery,  after- 
Avards  dotted  over  Avith  orange  red  berries,  furni.shes  quite  a 
feature  in  a  number  of  the  houses ;  and  another  plant  I  fell  in 
love  Avitli  is  our  old  fi'iend  Plumbago  rosea.  Bi'unfelsias,  Cocos 
Weddelliana  (a  large  .stock  in  60-sized  pots),  Passifloras,  Lonicera 
japonica  reticulata  aurea,  the  golden-netted  Honeysuckle';  Cam- 
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panula  isophylla  alba,  C.  Mayi,  and  numerous  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  particularly  one  named  Beauty,  a  bright  rose-scarlet, 
with  single  flowers,  were  amongst  the  chief  sections  of  plants 
to  be  noticed.  Out  of  doors  there  are  Carnations,  Violas, 
Roses,  a  splendid  .selection  of  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  Irises, 
Wallflowers,  Pyrethrums,  Poppies  (the  orientale  varieties),  and 
Paeonies.  Thousands  of  bedding  and  the  ordinary  market  plants 
are  grown,  together  with  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  Roses  under 
glass. 

Notes  on  Apples. 

The  following  varieties  of  Apples  are  among  the  very  best  in 
point  of  flavour  that  any  garden  can  possess.  In  their  seasonal 
order  they  are  Kerry  Pippin,  James  Grieve,  Allington  Pippin, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  A 
second  or  alternative  half-dozen  would  be  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Rosemary  Russet. 

One  might  note  also  the  new  Charles  Ross,  which  has  a 
flavour  like  Cox’s  Orange,  this  being  one  of  the  parents.  Rib¬ 
ston  Pippin  is  best  as  an  espalier  or  bush  tree,  and  when  on  the 
Paradise  stock  is  seldom  troubled  with  canker.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  canker  as  an  orchard  tree. 

The  Blue  Water  Lily. 

This  noble  and  unique  Nympha?a  (N.  stellata)  has  become 
frequently  written  about  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture y  and  on  this  occasion  I  have  here  questions  put  by 
me  to  Mr.  James  Hudson,  of  Gunner, sbury,  on  one  occasion,  and 
to  which  he  has  kindly  placed  the  answers.  The  queries  referred 
to  his  culture  of  this  peerless  Water  Lily  at  Gunnersbury,  and  are 
as  follows  :  — 

Question  :  When  do  you  plant  Nymphsea  .stellata? 

Answer  :  March  generally,  in  hot  water  tanks. 

Q  ;  How  deeply  planted  ?  A :  Tanks  18in  deep,  made  up  as 
follows:  4in  of  drainage,  Sin  soil,  9in  water. 

Q  :  Compost?  A  ;  Good  turfy  loam,^  leaf  soil,  and  road  grit. 

Q:  What  is  the  spring  treatment?  A:  Frames  kept  fairly 
close  until  growth  is  vigorous,  then  ventilato  more  and  more 
freely.  ^  - 

Q:  The  summer  treatment  is?  A:  Ventilate  freely;  leave 
lights  up  on  one  side,  as  a  rule,  night  and  day. 

Q ;  Autumn  treament  ?  A:  Somewhat  warmer — i.e.,  by 
keeping  closer. 

Q:  Winter  treatment?  A:  Close  treatment  on  the  whole. 
Eventually,  lower  the  water,  and  after  Christmas  take  up,  and 
replant  in  February  or  March. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  70deg  to  Todeg,  or 
even  SOdeg  in  summer,  and  GOdeg  to  65deg  in  winter.  So  many  a,s 
forty  and  fifty  flowers  have  been  cut  at  Gunnersbury  at  one  time. 
— Wandering  Willie. 


Societies. 


National  Tulip,  Westminster,  May  19tli. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  and  proved  to 
be  about  the  worst  the  society  has  held,  the  result 
solely  of  the  unpropitious  .spring.  Many  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  could  not  stage  owing  to  the  flowers  being  so 
late,  while  many  of  those  exhibited  were  injured  by 
rain  and  hail.  It  must  have  been  very  disappointing 
to  those  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  English  Tulip 
as  a  florist’s  flower.  A  brief  “  conference  ”  on  the 
English  florists’  Tulip  engaged  the  attention  of 
devotees  during  the  afternoon. 

Class  A. — for  twelve  dissimilar  rectified  Tulips 
there  were  but  two  entries,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Middleton,  Man¬ 
chester,  who  staged  Othello,  San  Jose,  Modesty, 
Adonis,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  A.  M'Gregor,  Stockport 
(the  premier  feathered  flower),  Jane,  Masterpiece,  and 
Mabel.  Mr.  A.  Chater,  Cambridge,  was  .second  with 
good  flowers  of  Adonis,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Annie 
M'Gregor,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

In  the  class  for  six  dissimilar  rectified  Tulips  there 
were  three  entries.  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham,  Hale, 
Cheshire,  was  well  ahead  for  first  place,  his  varieties 
being  Stockport,  Aglaia,  Julia  Farnese,  Arion,  Master¬ 
piece,  and  Adonis.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  came  second 
with  fine  blooms  of  Annie  M'Gregor,  Adonis,  Bertha, 
and  Modesty ;  while  Mr.  A.  Chater  brought  up  the 
rear  with  nice  flowers  of  Annie  M'Gregor,  Sarah  Head- 
ley,  and  Adonis. 

For  three  feathered  Tulips,  one  of  each  class,  there 
were  four  entries,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  being  placed 
first  with  Sam  Barlow,  Stockport,  and  Andromeda. 
Mr.  ,1.  W.  Bentley  followed  with  poor  examples  of  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  Bertha,  and  Modesty.  Mr.  W.  Peters, 
Cambridge,  was  third. 

For  three  flamed  Tulips,  one  of  each  class,  Mr.  W. 
Peters,  Cambridge,  came  to  the  fore,  having  Sam  Barlow  (the 
premier  flamed  floiver),  Annie  M'Gregor,  and  King  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  second  with  Lord  Stanley,  Annie 
M'Gregor,  and  Chancellor. 

The  breeder  Tulips  were  unusually  small,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
season.  The  class  for  six  dissimilar  sorts  was  represented  by 
three  entries,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  securing  first  with  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Adonis,  Mrs.  Barlow.  Thurstan’s  221,  Lady  Grosvenor,  and  Gold- 
finder.  Mr.  C.  Needham  was  placed  second  with  Rose  Hill,  Lady 
Grosvenor,  and  Goldfinder;  Mr.  A.  Chater  being  third. 

For  three  dissimilar  breeder  Tulips  there  were  four  entries. 
Air.  W.  Peters  being  first  with  Goldfinder,  Alaid  of  the  Mill,  and 
Annie  M'Gregor.  Air.  C.  W.  Needham  was  second  with  Loveli¬ 
ness,  a  rose  Darwin,  Schofield’s  Seedling,  and  Ashmole’s.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley  was  third,  and  Air.  G.  Edom  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  the  Samuel  Barlow  Prize  for  the  best  pair  Air. 
C.  W.  Needham  was  placed  first  with  Sam  Barlow  and  Wm. 
AVilson.  Air.  J.  AV.  Bentley  followed  with  Annie  AI'Gregor  and 
Alodesty,  while  Air.  AV.  Peters  brought  up  the  rear  with  Adonis. 

For  single  blooms.  Air.  Bentley  was  first  for  a  feathered  rose, 
Air.  Needham  was  second  with  Andromeda,  and  the  same 
exhibitor  third  with  Modesty. 

For  a  feathered  bizarre  Mr.  C.  AA".  Needham  was  first  with 
Attraction,  second  with  Alasterpiece,  and  third  with  the  same 
variety. 

For  a  feathered  bybloemen.  Air.  AA".  Peters  was  first  wdth 
Adonis,  Air.  Needham  being  second  with  the  same  variety. 

There  were  three  entries  for  flamed  bybloemens,  Air.  Bentley 
being  first  with  a  .superb  bloom  of  Adonis,  second  with  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  Air.  A.  Chater  third  with  Talisman.  For  flamed 
bizarres  Air.  Bentley  w’as  first  with  Sam  Barlow  ;  Air.  Needham 
second  w  ith  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  and  Air.  A.  D.  Hall  third  with  the 
same  variety. 

There  were  again  but  three  entries  for  the  flamed  rose.  Air. 
Needham  being  first  with  Annie  AI'Gregor,  Air.  Bentley  followed 
with  the  same  variety,  and  Air.  J.  Percival  brought  up  the  rear, 
also  with  the  same  variety. 

The  breeder  rose  class  secured  three  entries,  Air.  Needham 
being  first  with  Lady  Grosvenor,  second  with  Queen  of  England, 
and  third  with  Industry. 

The  same  number  of  bizarre  competitors  staged,  Air.  Bentley 
being  first  wdtli  Alfred  Lloyd  ;  Air.  G.  Edom  second  with  Sir  J. 
Paxton ;  and  Air.  Needham  third  with  Goldfinder. 

For  breeder  bybloemens  Air.  Bentley  was  first  with  Alartin’s 
117,  second  with  Glory  of  Stakehill,  and  the  third  was  neither 
named  nor  the  exhibitor  known  to  the  reporters 

The  classes  open  to  growers  of  less  than  400  flowering  bulbs 
were  poorly  represented.  In  the  premier  class  for  six  dissimilar 
Tulips,  two  of  each,  Air.  A\h  Dunn,  Cambridge,  was  first,  having 
nice  blooms  cf  Samuel  Barlow,  Mrs.  Hepwortli,  Trip  to  Stock- 
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port,  Annie  M'Gregor,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Modesty.  Mr.  W. 
Peters  followed,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Talisman,  and  Masterpiece 
as  his  best  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Dunn  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  three  feathered  Tulips, 
staging  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sarah  Headly,  and  Guido. 

For  flamed  varieties  there  w'ere  tw'o  exhibits,  Mr.  W.  Dunn 
again  securing  the  first  position  with  Annie  M'Gregor,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Mr.  W.  Peters  was  second. 

In  the  breeder  class  Mr.  W.  Peters  was  first  wdth  Mrs.  Barlow, 
Adonis,  and  Wm.  Wilson;  Mr.  Dunn  was  second,  and  also  third. 

Mr.  Peters  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  two  rectified  Tulips, 
staging  Adonis  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Royal  Hoiticultnral,  Drill  Hall,  May  i9lli. 

The  exhibition  of  the  National  Tulip  Society,  though  but  a 
small  one,  occupied  part  of  the  centre  tabling,  and  the  nursery¬ 
men  were  forward  strongly  with  Darwin  Tulips.  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild’s  forced  pot  fruit  trees  were  the  most  excellent  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  lectured  on 
the  Engli.sh  florist’s  Tulip,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Tulips. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Norman  C.  Cookson.  Jas. 
Douglas,  Walter  Cobb,  H.  Ballantine,  E.  Hill  G.  F.  Moore, 
A.  A.  McBean.  H.  T.  Pitt,  F.  W.  Ashton,  M.  Gleeson,  J.  W. 
Odell,  T.  W.  Bond,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  -J.  Wilson  Potter,  H.  Little,  J.  G.  Fowler, 
H.  M.  Pollett,  and  F.  Wellesley. 

H,  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill,  presented  quite  a  large 
collection  of  Orcliids,  the  group  comprising  some  Anguloa  Clowesi 
of  strong  growth ;  Miltonia  vexillarium  giganteum,  with  forty 
flowers ;  Lielia  purpurata,  having  five  strong  leads ;  and  among 
other  things,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  album,  O.  cirrhosum 
Pitt’s  variety,  0.  Adrianse,  and  Oncidiuni  sphacelatum. 

Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Pucy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  N., 
contributed  a  group  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  each  very  freely 
flowered,  with  dark  brown,  well-ripened  bulbs.  His  Oncidiuni 
concolor  and  O.  Marshallianum  were  both  good. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  was 
again  forward  with  a  group  of  choice  subjects.  He  staged 
Phaius  x  Phoebe,  Dendrobium  Venus,  Cookson’s  var. ;  Cypri- 
pedium  bellatulum,  Phaius  x  Ruby,  and  an  Odontoglossum 
crispum  with  eleven  large,  fine  flowers  on  one  raceme. 

Me.ssrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were 
forward  with  a  few  subjects  of  extraordinary  excellence,  a  hand¬ 
some  Cattleya  Skinneri,  with  sixteen  sheaths,  the  largest  having 
twelve  flowers.  This  plant  made  a  splendid  show.  Thej^  had 
also  a  Dendrobium  glomeratum,  ,  for  which  they  got  an  Award 
of  Merit,  and  Dendrobium  Bensonise. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  of 
Tring  Park,  Herts,  staged  a  small  group  of  Masdevallias,  among 
them  being  Masdevallia  x  Gairiana,  M.  x  Rushtoni,  and  other 
hybrid  forms.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  was  represented  by  flowering 
stems  of  Thunia  Marshalliana  var.  aurantiaca,  T.  Bensonise,  and 
others.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esfj.  (groiver,  Mr.  J.  Hudson), 
sent  a  fine  plant  of  Lselio-Cattleya  Phoebe,  with  eight  flowers. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Jas.  Hudson,  Wm. 
Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  Jefferies,  George  Gordon, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Chas.  Blick,  Geo.  Paul,  and  Edward  Mawley. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  of  scented  Pelargoniums,  the  plants  being  beautifully 
grown.  The  varieties  represented  w’ere  P.  denticulatum  majus. 
Pretty  Polly,  radula  major,  Shottesham  Pet,  denticulatum, 
crispum,  quercifolium,  radula.  Prince  of  Orange,  Dale  Park 
Beauty,  filicifolium  odoratum,  the  variegated  Lady  Plymouth, 
Lady  Scarborough,  Rollisson’s  Unique  (with  bright  magenta 
flowers).  Little  Gem,  tomentosum  (peppermint  scented),  querci¬ 
folium  minor,  crispum  majus  variegatus.  Scarlet  Unique,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  Lady  Mary,  Fair  Ellen,  capitatum,  and  Mrs. 
Douglas.  The  same  firm  also'  staged  a  fine  collection  of  Tulips, 
arranged  in  a  bed  of  Adiantums.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
Summer  Beauty,  Fairy  Queen,  lutea  pallida,  Flava,  Zephyr, 
Bouton  d’Or,  Phyllis,  Beethoven,  Parisian  White,  Gesneriana, 
La  Merveille,  Mrs.  Cleveland ;  and  the  Parrot  section  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  fine  bunches  of  Lutea  Major,  Constantinople,  Mark 
Graaf,  and  Perfecta. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a  pretty 
collection  of  regal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums,  displayed  in 
vases,  the  most  conspicuous  being  Hamlet  et  Oplielie,  Victoria 
Regina,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Lord  Carrington,  Emanuel  Lias, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  Black  Diamond,  and  Lord  Bruce.  Myosotises 
were  also  staged  in  pots,  all  being  of  the  pyramidalis  type,  in  blue, 
white,  and  pink. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  staged  three  boxes 
of  Gk)xinias  in  a  cut  state,  arranged  in  the  orthodox  way  with 


Ampelopsis  leaves  for  a  groundwork.  The  blooms  were  large,  of 
bright  colours,  and  exhibited  a  really  fine  strain. 

Hardy  flowers  were  splendidly  staged  by  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  the  Tulips  staged  being  especially  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  included  fine  bunches  of  T.  Gesneriana,  Picotee,  Gala 
Beauty,  and  Macro.speila.  The  Trolliuses  were  represented  by 
Wood’s  napellifolius  europaeus  superbus  and  Orange  Globe. 
Euphorbia  pilosa  major  was  very  fine,  also  Phloxes,  Achilleas, 
Trilliums,  Paeonies,  and  Vinca  herbacea,  the  whole  forming  a  fine 
exhibit.  « 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  w'ere  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  nice  collection  of  Tulips  and  Spanish  Irises.  In  the 
former  were  seen  to  be  represented  by  large  bunches,  Emile 
Scripel,  Striped  Beauty,  Picotee, The  Fawn,  Shandon  Bells,  Bouton 
d’Or,  Gesneriana  lutea,  Orange  King,  Inglesoombe  Scarlet,  Black 
Knight,  Striped  Beauty,  and  Perfecta.  A  pretty  exhibit  of 
Verbena  Miss  Wilmott  was  also  staged  by  the  same  firm. 

Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  again  made  a  nice  dis¬ 
play  of  cut  Roses,  arranged  in  vases,  backed  with  a  couple  of 
plants  of  their  new  climbing  Rose,  Blush  Rambler.  In  the  vases 
were  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Madame  Hoste, 
Anna  Olivier,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Dr. 
Andry,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Fisher  Holmes,  Maharajah  (a  new 
crimson  pillar  Rose),  Antoine  Rivoire,  and  a  pretty  vase  of  Poly¬ 
anthus  varieties  taken  from  plants  grafted  in  January. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  a  nice  display  of 
cut  Lilacs,  forming  an  interesting  exhibit,  especially  to  those 
people  who  are  interested  in  flowering  shrubs.  The  best  varieties 
were  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  President 
Grevy,  Madame  Casimir  Perrier,  Mathieu  Dombasle,  alba  grandi- 
flora,  Philemon,  and  Leon  Simon. 

An  interesting  display  of  hardy  shrubs  came  from  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  the  chief  of  which  were  flowering  forms. 
A  few  of  the  best  were  Cytisus  scoparius,  C.  albus.  Genista  his- 
panica.  Erica  mediterranea,  Cerasus  avium  multiplex,  and 
Magnolia  Lennei,  Ledum  palustre,  and  Veronica  procumbens. 

A  pretty  exhibit  of  rock  and  Alpine  plants  was  made  by, 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  the  back  being  com¬ 
posed  of  Japanese  Maples  ;  while  the  various  Aubrietias,  Sedums, 
Saxifragas,  Trolliuses,  Primulas,  and  Phloxes  were  most  taste¬ 
fully  arranged. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
made  a  departure  from  his  usual  style  by  staging  a  collection  of 
small  Ferns,  interspersed  with  baskets  of  Rex  Begonias.  The 
Ferns  were  chiefly  Adiantums  in  variety,  with  a  few  Pterises, 
while  the  Begonias  consisted  of  a  really  choice  collection.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  plants  were  all  beautifully  grown. 

Roses  in  small  pots  were  staged  by  Mes.srs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1902), 
Limited,  Feltham,  a  few  of  the  most  noticeable  being  Liberty, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Beaute  Inconstante,  Perle  d’Or,  Souvenir 
de  W.  Robinson,  Bride.smaid,  Belle  Siebrecht,  Enchantress, 
Midred  Grant,  Sunrise,  and  La  Tulipe. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  made  a  grand  display  of  single  and  double  Begonias  in  a 
cut  state.  The  flowers  appear  to  grow  in  size  each  year.  The 
best  doubles  were  Frilled  Beauty,  Mr.  S.  Pope,  Fairy,  Countess 
of  Halsbury,  Ida,  and  a  white  seedling  at  least  Gin  in  diameter 
and  beautifully  double  ;  the  finest  yet  seen. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  W’oking,  Surrey,  once  again 
contributed  a  choice  display  of  hai’dy  flowers.  'Tire  Cypripediums 
included  nice  plants  of  C.  parviflorum,  C.  spectabile,  and  C. 
acaule.  The  fine  Ostrowskia  magnifica  was  represented,  as  w'ere 
also  Aster  alpinus,  Dianthus  Atkinsoni,  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
Trillium  stylosum,  and  Ramondia  pyrenaica. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  nice  exhibit 
of  Carnations  arranged  as  a  semicircular  group,  with  a  few 
Palms  and  foliage  plants.  The  Carnations  were  all  of  the 
Malmaison  type,  and  such  varieties  as  Gemma,  Churchwarden, 
Maggie  Hodgson,  Sir  Charles  Fremantle,  Nell  Gwynne,  Lady 
Rose,  Cecilia,  and  Blu.sh. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  again  made  a  fine  display 
of  cut  Roses.  A  couple  of  standards  of  Lady  Roberts  were  beau¬ 
tifully  flowered,  while  a  few  of  the  best  Garden  flowers  were 
Madame  Louis  Poncet,  Austrian  Copper,  Jersey  Beauty,  Lady 
Battersea,  Coral lina,  and  Iri.sh  Beauty.  In  the  cut  flowers 
Madame  Hoste,  Liberty,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Lady  Roberts,  Mildred 
Grant,  Niphetos,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  and  white  Maman  Cochet. 

Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Me.ssrs.  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  J.  D.  Pearson,  J.  Walker,  R.  Dean,  P.  Rudolph  Barr, 
Walter  T.  W'are,  R.  M.  Wallace,  A.  Kingsmill,  J.  Boscawen, 
Geo.  S.  Tetheradge,  G.  Reuthe,  Jan  de  Graaff,  and  R.  Sydenham. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  collection  of 
May-fl.owering  Tulips,  the  best  being  Virginalis,  Mariage  de  Ma 
Fille,  Maria  Theresa,  Dryden,  The  Queen,  and  Victoria. 

Mes.srs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Coyent  Garden,  made  two  fine  distinct 
displays  of  Tulips,  one  containing  a  fine  collection  of  the  Cottage 
Tulips,  the  other  composed  of  Darwin  and  English  show  varieties. 
In  the  first  section  were  Goldflake,  Elegans  lutea,  Parisian  white, 
Mrs.  Kerrell,  Vitellina,  Apricot,  Fulgens,  and  La  Merveille; 
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while  in  the  latter  section  were  to  be  noted  Wedding  Veil.  Pride 
of  Haarlem,  The  Sultan,  Nora  Ware,  Salmon  King,  Orange 
Beauty,  and  Cordelia. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  made  a  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play  of  Tulips.  Many  of  the  varieties  were  staged  with  stems 
80in  long,  or  even  longer,  while  the  flowers  were  large.  The 
most  conspicuous  rvere  Yellow  Queen,  Athalia,  I’nion  Jack, 
Striped  Beauty,  White  Queen,  Rose  Qvieen,  Bonfire,  and 
Yitellina. 

Mr.  Geo.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  also  presented  a  display  of 
May-flowering  Tulips,  the  effect  of  which  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  staged,  though  the 
exhibit  contained  most  of  the  popular  varieties  of  the  day,  and 
in  good  condition  too. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath.  Limited,  Wisbech,  ably  demonstrated, 
the  value  of  the  Cambridge  soil  for  the  production  of  Tulips  by 
staging  a  grand  collection  in  almo.st  perfect  form.  The  chief 
varieties  were  Phyllis,  Bouton  d’Or,  Margaret,  Glow,  Fairy 
Queen,  May  Queen,  Leghorn  Bonnet,  The  Fawn,  Parisienne, 
Candeur,  Golden  Crown,  Mrs.  Moon,  Maiden’s  Blush,  and 
Isabella.  The  firm  also  staged  a  few  pots  of  Lord  Roberts  Car¬ 
nation,  a  good  yellow. 

Mr.  W’.  Baylor  Hartland,  Cork,  also  sent  a  nice  collection  of 
Tulips,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  flowers  and 
their  bright  colours.  Some  of  the  best  were  Mrs.  Moon,  The 
Fawn,  Marjoleta,  Eyebright,  The  Moor,  Summer  Beauty,  and 
Mooreana. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  E,sq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
H.  Balderson,  Geo.  Wood^yard,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean, 

A.  Melville.  Horace  J.  Wright,  Ed.  Beckett,  Henry  Esling,  J. 
Jaques,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  Geo.  Wythes, 
Owen  Thomas.  Jos.  Cheat,  Geo.  Keif,  and  P.  C.  M.  Veitch. 

Mr.  John  Hodges,  Rusper  Vineries,  staged  a  selection  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  market  baskets. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  secured  a  Hogg  Memorial 
Medal  for  fruiting  Cherries  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  and  some 
fruits  of  Strawberries,  Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  in  boxes. 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine  was  exceptionally  fine,  as  well  as  Car¬ 
dinal.  The  Cherries  represented  were  Empress  Eugenie, 
Bigarreau  de  Schreken,  Bedford  Prolific,  Governor  Wood,  Belle 
d’Orleans,  Elton,  Early  Rivers,  and  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau. 

Medal  Awards. 

Fruit  Committee. — Hogg  Medal  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Jas.  Hudson),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  for 
collection  of  fruit. 

Silver  Knightian  to  J.  Hodges,  Esq.  (gardener,  T.  Pelly), 
Rusper  Vineries,  for  Grapes  Black  Hamburgh. 

(Drchid  Committee. — Silver-eilt  Flora  for  grouii  of  Orchids 
to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill. 

Silver  Flora  for  groups  of  Orchids  to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Wylam;  W'.  C.  Walker,  Es(|.,  Winchmore  Hill;  Hugh  Low  and 
Co..  Enfield;  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Tring  Park. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver  Flora  for  groups  of  hardy  flowers 
to  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  and  Me.ssrs.  Geo.  Jackman 
and  Sons,  Surrey  ;  cut  Regal  Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Son,  Swanley  ;  Cape  Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea  ;  cut  Begonias,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Bath;  new  Roses,  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester;  Roses,  Messrs. 

B.  R.  Cant  and  Son,  Colchester.  Bronze  Banksian,  foliage 
Begonias,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Fpper  Edmonton ;  Gloxinias,  Messrs. 
John  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood ;  cut  Lilac,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt.  Silver  Banksian,  hardy  shrubs,  Messrs.  J.  Cheat 
and  Sons,  Crawley  ;  Roses,  Messrs.  Ware  and  Co.,  Feltham ; 
Carnations,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush,  Highgate. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Aubrielia.  Pritchard's  A1  (Maurice  Pritchard,  Christchurch). — Tlie 
large  flowers  open  purple,  and  go  off  to  bright  violet.  A.M. 

^Carnation  Alma  (Blackmore  and  Langdon). — A  border  variety  of 
the  highest  excellence.  The  colour,  to  start  with,  is  distinct ;  it  is  rich 
blackish-crimson,  but  has  a  flush  of  scarlet  in  places.  The  flowers  are 
as  large  as  those  of  an  ordinary  Malmaison.  -with  rich  rounded  petals. 
A.M.  ' 

Doidrobitim  glomeratum  (Hugh  Low  and  Co.). — Flowers  very  rich, 
bright  rose-purple,  in  bunches  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  A.M. 

Hippeastrum  Juliiis  (3.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — The  floAver  is 
large,  open,  finely  reflexed,  and  round.  It  is  of  good  substance,  and 
very  bright  scarlet  colour,  having  a  white  edge.  A.M. 

'Odonioglossum  crispum  Harold  (N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — Flowers 
very  pure  white,  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  having  either  one,  or 
in  some  eases  tivo,  brown  spots  toAvards  the  tips.  The  lower  sepals 
and  the  lip  are  numerously  marked  Avith  choeolate-broAA  n.  A.M. 

Odontoglossinn  Lady  Moncrieffe  (Sir  Robt.  Moncrieffe,  Bart.).— 
Rather  a  shoAvy  floAver,  and  of  very  good  form.  The  petals  and  sepals 
are  white,  flushed  with  mauA’e  and  blotched  Avith  broAvn.  A.M. 

OdonPglossiim  Watliianum  Crawshayanicm  (de  Barri  CraAVshay. 
Esq.).— This  is  a  cross  betAveen  Lindleyanum  and  Harryanum.  It  is 
not  a  BhoAvy  floAver,  but  is  rich  and  handsome  in  its  colouring.  The 


lip  has  a  deep  amaranth  blotch  toAvards  the  claAv,  Avhich  is  yelloAV  and 
purple  spotted,  the  tip  of  the  lip  being  primrose.  The  petals  and 
sepals  are  dark  broAvn,  barred  Avith  yelloAvish-green.  A.M. 

Rhododendron  Yunnanense  (F.  W.  More,  Esq.). — The  trusses  are 
close  and  fairly  large,  din  deep  and  din  Avide.  They  are  of  the 
“  Azalea type,  and  coloured  a  delicate  pale  mauA’e  and  Avhite  toAA’ards 
the  centre.  A.M. 

Rose,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Nolting  (Geo.  Prince,  LongAvorth). — This 
issue  from  Marechal  Niel  and  Maman  Cochet  has  the  fine  form  and 
firm  build  of  Maman  Cochet,  Avith  a  lighter  yelloAV  than  the  ]\Iai4chal 
Niel.  It  is  a  bright,  shoAvy  thing,  Avith  a  ruddy  centre.  It  has  the 
Marechal  Niel  scent.  A  Gold  Medal  Rose.  A.M. 

Rubus  moluccanus  (.J.  Veitch  and  8ons,  Ltd.). — The  leaves  are  5  to 
Sin  long,  of  velvety  texture,  three-lobed,  the  apex  elongated,  and  the 
base  roundly  lobed.  The  Avhole  surface  of  the  leaves  is  crinkled  and 
veined.  On  either  side  of  the  three  main  veins  there  is  a  dark  flush, 
but  the  outer  portions  of  the  leaves  are  light  green,  pat ts  being  also 
of  a  light  glaucous  shade.  These  stout  leaves  are  borne  alternately  cn 
long,  half-Avoody,  broAvn  stems.  The  plant  succeeds  in  a  Avai  m  green¬ 
house,  and  is  certain  to  be  useful  for  flori  ts’  decorations.  A.M. 

Kelts  Horticultural. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society  Avas  held  on  May  12  in  th©  Exchange,  Nottingham,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Richards  in  the  chair. 

The  tAventy-first  annual  report  of  the  society  Avas  taken  as 
read.  The  annual  dinner  had  taken  place  on  March  18  in  the 
Arboretum  Rooms,  when  between  seventy  and  eighty  members 
sat  doAvn.  The  annual  shoAv,  Avhich  was  again  held  in  the 
Arboretum  Grounds  on  July  16  and  17,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Public  Parks  Committee,  had  been  a  great  success.  A 
special  attraction  to  the  shoAv  proved,  as  the  committee  antici¬ 
pated,  in  the  band  of  His  Majesty’s  Coldstream  Guards  and  the 
City  Police  Band,  their  combined  effect  being  vei-y  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  13,526  people  Avho  visited  the  shoAv  during  the  tAvo 
days.  The  illuminations  of  the  grounds  in  the  evening  were  also 
considered  a  very  fine  spectacle,  and  aided  by  the  most  beautiful 
summer  Aveather  the  shoAV  proved  a  most  enjoyable  function. 

The  balance-sheet  shoAved  the  receipts  tO'  be  £769  7s.  5d.,  made 
up  of  the  folloAving  items;  Balance  in  bank,  £61  9s.  Id.  ;  annual 
dinner,  £10  3s.  (loss  £3  14s.  6d.) ;  annual  flower  shoAv, 

£459  11s.  lOd.  (loss,  £120  6s.  7d.);  excursion  (Waddesdon 
Manor),  £118  15s.  (profit  £15  15s.  5d.);  subscriptions, 

£119  8s.  6d.  The  payments  amounted  to  £768  19s.  6d.,  leaving 
a  balance  of  7s.  lid.  in  hand.  The  assets  amounted  to  £32  9s.  Id., 
including  £21  2s.  2d.  balance  in  bank.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  P. 
Karmel,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Sibley,  the  reports  Avere  approved. 
]Mr.  M.  BroAvne  propo.s?d  a  A^ote  of  thanks  tO'  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  Avho-se  services  to  almost  every  beneficial  in.stitution  in 
Nottingham  Avere  so  Avell  knoAvn.  The  compliment  Avas  accorded 
unanimously,  and  his  Grace  Avas  re-elected  president  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Karmel.  The  vice- 
presidents  AA’ere  re-elected  and  thanked  for  their  si'i'A'ices.  The 
retirino-  members  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  M.  BroAvne,  E. 
Brasher,  F.  W.  Goddard,  W.  Harpham,  E.  Stevenson,  J. 
Truman,  and  J.  T.  Whitehorn,  Avere  re-elected.  Mr.  W.  Sibley 
Avas  reappointed  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  W.  WoodAvard  hon. 
auditor,  and  Air.  C.  J.  Mee  hon.  secretary,  the  efforts  of  each 
of  these  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  being  Avarmly 
eulogised.  After  a  short  discussion  it  Avas  resolved  to  re.spect- 
fully  ask  the  GoA-ernment  to  introduce  a  Bill  amending  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  on  horti¬ 
culturists,  agriculturists,  and  others  in  obtaining  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds  used  in  the  course  of  their  business.  Under  the  law  as 
it  stands  at  pre.sent,  it  Avas  explained,  agricultural  a-ients, 
nurserymen,  and  seedsmen  cannot  laAvfully  sell  to  their  customers 
such  poisonous  compounds  as  sheep  dips,  Aveed  killers,  and  in¬ 
secticides.  The  meeting  cloised  Avith  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  (Councillor  A.  W.  Black)  for  the  use  of  the  room  and  to 
the'  chairman.  The  annual  show  of  the  society  Avill  be  held  in 
the  Arboretum  on  July  15  and  16.  The  Coldstreani  Guards 
Band  has  been  engaged, 'and  Messrs.  Pain,  of  London,  Avill  supply 
the  illuminations. 

- 1  ■ - 

TRADE  NOTE. 


Bitter  Oil  Insecticide. 

Some  months  ago  Ave  had  a  trial  tin  of  the  Bitter-oil  Insecti¬ 
cide  from  the  manufacturers  at  Hull.  This  we  sent  to  Mr.  A. 
Jefferies  of  Aloor  Hall  Gardens,  HarloAv,  Avho  has  kindly  re¬ 
ported  as  follows  ;  “  The  half-gallon  tin  of  Bitter-oil  Imsec-ticu  e 
you  sent  for  me  to  test  some  time  ago  I  have  at  last  been  able 
to  tnv  I  find  it  the  vei-y  best  insecticide  for  the  small  brovyii 
scale ‘Avhich  infests  Palms  and  Crotons,  the  Palms  in  particular ; 
and  as  an  insecticide  for  sponging  purposcis  it  is  AI-  As  semn 
as  it  becomes  known  to  gardeners  that  it  is  a  reliable  cure  for 
smaJl  brown  scale,  it  will  command  a  ready  sale.— (Signed) 
A.  Jefferies.” 
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Frnit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — In  these  days  of  go-as-fast-as-possible 
hi’eak-neck  system  of  culture,  with  its  concomitant  frequent 
breakdowns  from  attacks  of  eelworms,  root  mites  and  white 
wormis,  sleeping,  gumming,  and  leaf-spotting  diseases,  it  may 
appear  retrograde  to  advise  the  renovation  of  old  plants  that 
have  been  in  bearing  some  time,  especially  when  they  have  been 
cropped  within  an  inch  of  their  lives.  But  if  the  plants  have 
been  grown  on  the  old  and  rational  system  of  “  health,  the  first 
wealth  ”  principle,  there  is  no  reason  why  fairly  vigorous  plants 
may  not  be  kept  in  satisfactory  bearing  a  time  longer  by  remov¬ 
ing  some  of  the  old  soil  carefully  with  a  hand  fork,  and  supplying 
in  its  place  lumpy  loam  stacked  sufficiently  long  to  destroy  the 
herbage  and  its  roots,  afterwards  surfacing  with  decayed  manure, 
and  afterwards  sprinkling  on  it  a  couple  of  handifuls  per  square 
yard  of  a  mixture  of  air-slaked  lime  and  .soot  in  equal  proportions 
by  measure,  giving  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  water.  This  will 
afford  such  amounts  of  the  essential  elements  and  minor  con¬ 
stituents  of  Cucumbers,  to  which  the  plants  are  little  accustomed 
in  these  go-ahead  times,  that  they  will  recover  from  the  lethargy 
of  continuous  bearing,  and  make  young  growths  bearing  fruit 
abundantly.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  feeding — the  supply¬ 
ing  of  phosphatic  and  potassic  elements,  with  nitrogenic,  to 
in.sure  their  utilisation,  say  pho.sphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
.soda  in  equal  proportions  and  in  liquid  form  at  the  rate  of  ioz 
of  the  mixture  per  gallon  of  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
plants  are  on  their  last  legs,  worn  out  by  overbearing,  devoured 
by  red  spider  or  thrips,  cankered  on  the  stem,  and  altogether 
“  out  of  sorts,”  then  by  all  means  clear  them  out  of  the  way, 
cleanse  the  house,  take  out  the  old  soil,  place  in  fresh  and  sound, 
and  plant  as  soon  as  possible  wnth  young  healthy  plants  just 
coming  into  bearing  in  order  to  save  time.  In  the  matter  of 
plants  of  the  recent  raising  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the 
old  growths  and  encourage  young  in  their  place.  Shade  from 
powerful  sun,  syringe  both  ways  in  the  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noon,  damping  well  down  before  nightfall.  Admit  a  little  air  at 
75deg,  increasing  it  with  the  advancing  sun,  keeping  at  Sodeg  to 
90deg  through  the  day  with  .sun,  and  close  early  so  as  to  secure  a 
temperature  of  90deg,  9odeg,  or  even  lOOdeg  well  on  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Fire  heat  need  only  be  employed  to  prevent  the  night 
temperature  falling  below  60deg  to  Godeg,  and  to  insure  70deg 
to  7odeg  by  day. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. — Cucumbers  in  these  should  be  venti¬ 
lated  from  7.30  to  8  a.m.  on  fine  mornings,  just  a  little  to  allow 
the  pent-up  moisture  to  escape  and  the  atinosiihere  to  warm 
gradually  with  the  advancing  sun.  In  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  a  slight  shade  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  will  be  beneficial, 
and  keephig  through  the  day  at  Sodeg  to  90deg,  close  so  as  to 
increase  odeg  to  lOdeg  from  sun  heat.  Keep  the  plants  watered 
as  required,  about  twice  a  week  will  be  necessary  in  bright 
weather,  and  damp  overhead  on  fine  afternoons.  Avoid  over¬ 
crowding  the  foliage,  thinning  well,  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
bearing  wood,  removing  bad  leaves,  stopping  one  or, two  joints 
beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  and  avoid  overcropping.  If  straight 
fruits  are  wanted  place  them  in  glasses  or  pieces  of  quarter  inch 
deal,  nailed  together  so  as  to  form  open-ended  troughs  about 
Sin  wide,  which  must  be  slightly  inclined  so  as  not  to  hold  water. 

^  INES :  EARLY  FORCED. — Where  the  Grapes  are  ripe  fire 
beat  will  only  be  needed  to  keep  the  temperature  at  about  GOdeg 
at  night,  ventilating  freely  by  day.  Black  Hamburghs  will  need 
slight  shade,  which  will  also  prevent  amber  coloured  Grapes 
a.ssu,ming  a  brownish  hue.  Damp  the  house  occasionally,  not 
allowing  moisture  to  be  condensed  on  the  berries,  but  dissipate  it 
by  early  ventilation.  A  moderate  extent  of  lateral  growth  should 
be  encouraged,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  roots  active  and  to  prevent 
the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage,  which  must  be  kept  clean 
and  healthy  as  long  as  po.s.sible.  If  the  principal  leaves  fall  a 
])rey  to  red  spider,  and  there  are  not  laterals  to  utili.se  the  sap, 
it  is  probable  that  the  auxiliai-y  buds  will  be  started  prematurely. 
If  fermenting  materials  have  been  applied  to  the  borders,  a  por¬ 
tion  may  now  be  removed,  leaving  sufficient  for  a  mulch,  and  if 
the  roots  are  active  in  the  lower  part  of  the  material  a  little 
fi'esh  may  be  placed  on  the  surface  to  protect  them  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  impart  a  neat  appearance. 

VINES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— The  Grapes  are 
colouring,  and  need  a  moderate  amount  of  air  moisture  until  the 
ripening  approaches  completion,  when  a  drier  atmosphere  is 
advisable,  but  then  moisture  must  not  be  entirely  witlidrawn. 
Free  ventilation  should  be  afforded.  A  circulation  of  warm  air 
contributes  to  good  finish  and  quality.  Thorough  moisture  at  the 


roots  is  necessary,  but  not  an  extensive  supply,  as  a  sodden  sour 
soil  induces  shanking.  A  mulch  of  sweet  material  will  generall.v 
secure  sufficient  moisture  after  the  border  is  made  evenly  moist 
until  the  Grapes  are  ripe.  A  night  temperature  of  Godeg,  70deg 
to  7odeg  by  da.y,  80deg  to  90deg  with  sun  heat  and  full  ventila¬ 
tion,  closing  at  80deg  all  hut  a  small  space  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  will  be  suitable  for  ripening. 

LATE  VINES. — Late  varieties  require  a  night  temperature 
of  Godeg  to  70deg  when  in  flower,  and-80deg  by  day,  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  but  not  a  drying  current,  a  genial  atmosphere 
being  maintained  by  damping  the  floor  occasionally.  It  is  almost 
a  necessity  with  the  shy-setting  varieties  to  fertilise  the  bunches. 
Up  to  and  after  flowering  the  night  temperature  should  be  kept 
at  Godeg,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day  artificially,  keeping  at  80deg 
to  Sodeg  or  90deg  through  the  day,  with  moderate  ventilation  in 
bright  weather  and  abundant  air  when  mild.  Remove  duplicate 
bunches,  reserving  the  most  compact,  and  thin  the  berries. 
Recently  started  houses  should  be  forwarded,  seeking  advance¬ 
ment  from  sun  heat,  but  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  so  as  to  secure  sturdy  growths  and 
thick  leathery  leaves. — Sx.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

POTATOES. — Potatoes  are  now  coming  freely  through  the 
soil,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  must  be  fre¬ 
quently  hoed,  in  order  to  effectually  kill  seedling  weeds,  prior 
to  earthing  up.  This  should  be  done  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  the  best  time  being  when  the  soil  has  dried  after 
a  copious  rain.  The  operation,  however,  should  not  be  prolonged 
in  case  rain  does  not  fall,  as  growth  is  rapid,  and  if  too  far 
advanced  inconvenient  for  hoeing.  In  some  districts  round  the 
present  date  sharp  morning  frosts  are  probable.  It  is  advisable 
to  be  on  guard  against  them.  In  the  case  of  a  valuable  crop  just 
above  the  soil  it  may  be  .saved  by  affording  a  light  sprinkling  of 
dry  litter  over  the  tops,  a  very  thin  covering  sufficing  to  ward  off 
a  destructive  frost. 

BEANS.— Another  sowing,  both  of  Scarlet  Runner  and 
French  Beans,  may  be  made.  First  sowings  often  succumb  to 
wet  and  insects.  In  unfavourable  situations  some  growers  prefer 
to  sow  the  Beans  in  boxes  and  plant  out  the  first  crop.  This  is 
good  practice  with  regard  to  Scarlet  Runners,  but  for  French 
Beans  a  warm,  south  border  should  be  selected  as  a  position  to 
sow,  and  if  one  row  should  fail  sow  another,  as  the  best  results 
follow  with  plants  established  where  they  are  sown.  Fix  the 
stakes  to  Scarlet  Runners  as  soon  as  they  are  well  through  the 
soil.  The  stakes  may  he  of  a  length  between  3ft  and  7ft.  The 
most  productive  rows  are  those  where  the  plants  climb  on 
stakes  of  the  latter  height. 

ONIONS. — Weeds  now  begin  to  grow  freely  between  the 
rows  of  Onions  and  among  the  plants.  Thin  them  out  from  the 
latter  po.sition,  and  use  the  hoe  between  the  lines.  Some  thin¬ 
ning  may  be  done  at  the  .same  time  of  the  seedling  Onions.  The 
spring  planted  Onions  are  now  becoming  well  established,  and 
will  receive  benefit  from  slight  applications  of  soot  or  artificial 
manure.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  are  not  confined  to  inane- 
diate  acceleration  of  growth,  but  steady  progress  afterwards. 

CELERY. — The  seedlings  from  a  second  sowing  of  seed  are  of 
a  sufficiently  sturdy  character  to  be  pricked  out.  This  may  be 
done  on  an  outdoor  bed  of  soil  and  manure,  giving  slight  shade 
and  protection  for  a  short  time,  with  regular  moisture.  Fully 
expose  the  earlier  pricked  out  seedlings  which  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  placing  out  in  the  trenches. 
The  latter  should  be  prepared  on  a  piece  of  undug  ground.  They 
ought  not  to  be  less  tharr  3ft  apart.  Each  trench  may  be  loiir 
wide,  and  not  dug  too  deep.  Work  in  some  good  manure,  inter¬ 
mixing  well  with  the  soil.  Plant  in  single  rows  9in  apart. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— Where  plants  have  been  prepared, 
and  are  now  strong,  with  ample  roots,  and  can  be  lifted  with 
balls  attached,  they  may  be  transferred  to  permanent  positions 
on  an  open  piece  of  ground.  To  have  strong,  sturdy  plants,  with 
sprouts  firm  and  compact,  they  mn.st  not  be  inserted  thickly 
either  in  or  between  the  rows.  The  rows  should  be  30in  or 
3Gin  apart,  and  the  plants  18in  asunder.  Ground  that  has  been 
recently  dug  ought  to  be  firmed. 

CARROTS. — Thin  Carrots  to  the  final  distance  they  ought 
to  be  if  strong  enough  to  manipulate.  Weeds  must  be  removed, 
as  they  cjuickly  rob  the  soil  of  moisture  and  food.  Hoe  between 
the  plants. 

TOMATOES.— The  plants  for  outdoor  culture  may  be  grown 
steadily  under  cool  conditions  in  an  airy  frame.  If  they  ate  in 
3in  pots  but  little  harm  will  result  from  remaining  in  this  size 
until  planting  out,  so  long  as  they  are  not  seriously  root-bound. 
If  they  are  likely  to  be  so  before  they  are  planted  out,  it  is 
de.sirable  to  afford  them  another  shift.  In  the  meantime,  the 
po.sitions  against  walls,  fences,  or  open  plots  may  be  prepared. 
Work  in.  some  good  turfy  soil  mixed,  with  wood,  ashes  and.  a 
little  bonemeal.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  a  little  decayed  manure 
may;  be  incorporated.  A  good,  start  for  the  plants  is  essential. — 
East  Kent. 
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*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  direeU  d 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


.ARRANGING  PLANTS  IN  CARPET  BED  (TVE  S.  S.).— 
Your  letter  shall  have  attention  in  an  early  issue,  but  it 
arrived  too  late  for  properly  attending  to  this  week. 

CROSS-FERTILISING  CARNATIONS  (X.  Z.).— The  matter 
referred  to  in  your  letter  quite  escaped  our  recollection  from 
press  of  matter  demanding  immediate  attention  ;  but  we  hope  to 
make  good  our  promise  in  an  early  issue.  The  stigma  is  ripe  for 
applying  the  pollen  when  it  becomes  viscid  or  sticky,  and  then 
the  pollen  should  be  carefully  and  freely  applied,  as  it  will 
adhere  to  the  stigma  ouite  readily. 

STRAWBERRY  LEAVES  SPOTTED  (G.  B.,  Wilts).— The 
leaves  are  badly  infested  by  the  Strauberry  leaf  spot,  caused  by 
Sphaerella  fragarise.  It  the  leavers  become  badly  infeste-d,  the 
crop  is  materially  affected,  if  not  completely  lost ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  plants  become  so  weakened  through  loss  of  leaves  that 
they  are  comparatively  worthless  the  following  season.  Besides, 
the-  crowns  are  often  much  “  feathered,”  and  produce  little 
beyond  stunted  leaves.  For  further  particulars  see  reply  to 
•‘W.  R.  R.,”  May  7,  page  415.  The  disease  on  the  Fig  leaves 
is  probably  the  Fig  leaf  spot.  Cercosirora  Bolleana  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  specimen  we  are  unable  to  state  definitely. 

ANTS  IN  MELON  FRAME  (C.  R.).— We  have  never  applied 
paraffin  to  a  Melon  bed,  and  we  advise  you  to  proceed  cautiously. 
We  think,  however,  that  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  oil  (half  a  wineglass) 
thorouglily  mixed  with  warm  water  and  poured  on  the  ant  nest 
alone  will  banish  the  insects,  and  not  injure  the  plants.  If  a  few 
roots  are  destroyed,  which  we  scarcely  think  will  be  the  case, 
there  will  be  plenty  in  other  parts  of  the  bed  to  support  the 
plants.  It  is  important  that  the  paraffin  be  mixed  with  the  water 
as  effectually  as  possible  by  violent  agitation.  A  few  forcible 
ejections  from  the  syringe  into  the  pail  at  the  time  of  using,  and 
then  one  alternately  on  the  bed  and  in  the  ve.ssel,  will  be  a  good 
methoel  of  procedure. 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWERS  (A  Cork  Gardener).— There  is 
considerable  doubt  about  motor  lawn  mowers  working  w’ell  on 
sloping  ground  and  undulations,  and  being  easily  managed  about 
ti-ees.  But  the  following  facts  may  be  of  service  to  you.  Motor 
lawn  mow’ers  are  used  at  Kew  Gardens  with  good  results,  and  an 
ordinary  labourer  drives  the  machines,  Rausome’s  being  the  best. 
At  Longford  Castle,  however,  motor  mowing  machines  had  to  be 
given  up  as  unsatisfactory.  The  machines  are  rapidly  being 
improved,  and  probably  guarantees  would  be  given  on  buying  a 
machine.  As  to-  keep-up  expense  and  liability  to  get  out  of 
order,  w'e  have  no  data.  Perhaps  those  having  experience  of 
motor  mowing  machines  will  kindly  favour  with  their  experience 
of  them  in  matters  of  efficiency,  adaptability,  and  economy  of 
working. 

DISEASE  AFFECTING  PEACHES  (J.  W.  T.).— The  Peaches 
are  affected  with  mildew,  the  fungus  known  scientifically  as 
Spheerotheca  pannosa,  and  now  in  the  conidial  condition  known 
as  Uidium  leucoconium.  Flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  its  volume  of  slaked  lime,  du.sted  on  the  affected 
fruit,  prevents  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  gently  rub  the  diseased  part  with  the  finger  after  dusting  on 
the  sulphur  mixture,  or  rub  the  sulphur  on,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  fruit.  Spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  solution,  loz  to 
24gals  of  water,  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  is  not  so  un¬ 
sightly  on  the  foliage ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  hardening 
the  skin  and  causing  this  to  crack.  All  points  considered, 
sulphur  is  the  best  application,  and  attended  to  early  the  fruit 
is  not  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  epiphytal  parasite;  but  when 
so  far  advanced  in  the  disease  as  yours  are,  the  fruits  are  apt 
to  be  ill-shapeu,  and  often  crack  in  the  skin  when  ripening. 
The  foliage  is  quite  healthy,  yet  it  would  be  well  to  dust  the 
trees  all  over  with  the  sulphur  and  lime  mixture.  Perhaps  keep¬ 
ing  the  house  close  and  the  cold  weather  has  favoured  the 
mildew. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (.1.  C.  G.). — So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  tell  from 
meagre  sprays  of  shrubs  and  m.ere  scraps  of  plants,  most  of  the 
subjects  not  in  flow’er,  they  are:,  1.  Asperula  odorata ;  2,  Saxifrage 
Camposi;  3,  Saxifrage  umbrota  var.  serratifolia ;  4,  Saxifrage 


Cotyledon;  5,  Saxifrage  granulate  fl.-pl.;  6,  Saxifrage  eordifolia ; 
7,  Leyeestria  formosa ;  8,  Lonieera  eiliata  ;  9,  Pernettya  mueronata 
var.  angustifolia ;  10,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  rubra  (Leichtlini) ;  11, 

Aubrietia  grreea ;  12,  Tanaeetum  leueophyllum ;  13,  Amelanchier 

vulgaris ;  14,  Euonymus  japonieus  aurea  varicgatus ;  15,  not 

recognised,  probably  Hibiscus  sp. ;  16.  Aralia  ternata ;  17,  Celtis 
cordata.  (S.  P.). — 1,  next  week  ;  2,  Saxifrage  muscoides  ;  3.  Ornitho- 
galum  nutans  (this  is  naturalised  in  Britain) ;  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate 
from  a  garden,  but  is  very  beautiful ;  4,  Cratmgus  coccinca  ;  5,  Cerasus 
avium  multiplex;  6,  Viburnum  Lantana,  the  Wayfaring  Tree  ;  7,  Acer 
palmatum  atro-purpureum ;  the  white  Cytisus  varies  in  growth 
according  to  its  position  and  soil ;  the  other  specimen  is  rightly 
Atragene  alpina.  (X.  Z.).— Carex  panieulata.  (T.  D.).— From  the 
nature  of  his  craft,  a  gardener  should  be  an  observant  man  ;  please 
notice  how  the  word  “horticulture”  is  spelt;  your  plants  are:  1, 
Davallia  tenuifolia;  2,  Phyllanthus  atro-purpureus;  3,  Scutellaria 
coeeinea.  (C.  H.). — Our  time  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  us,  and  to 
increase  our  labours  by  sending  single  pips  or  flowers  of  species  and 
varieties  is  trying  our  patience  too  much  ;  moreover,  to  bury  each  one 
separately  in  dry  cotton  avooI  is  entirely  against  our  set  rules  ;  the 
Primula  is  probably  P.  Auricula ;  the  Sempervivum  is  S.  eornutum  ; 
and  the  Rhododendron  is  fragrantissima  ;  the  Cattleya  is  C.  Mossite. 


Coient  Garden  Mariet.— May  20tli. 


Average  Wtao'.esale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

Ypples, Tasmanian, case  12  0tol4  0  Cherries,  box .  1  3  to  2  6 

Apricots,  per  box  ...  1  0  13,  ,,  ^-sieves .  30  10  0 

Bananas .  10  0  15  0  !  Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Grapes,  Alicantes  ...  0  0  0  0  i  Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

,,  Hamburgh  ...  2  0  3  0  Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

s.  d.  s.  d 
2  0  to  0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

s.  d.  s.  d 
0  2to0  2i 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

10  0  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 
Carrots,  bunch  . 

0  6 

1  0 

punnets . 

16  0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

Onions,  bushel  . 

3  0  0  0 

0  2 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2  0  3  0 

,,  ncAV,  bnch.  ... 

0  6 

0  8 

Potatoes,  cw't . 

6  0  8  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

1  6 

0  0 

,,  Jersey,  new,  cwt. 

16  0  18  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  9  10 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz .  4  0  5  0 

Cucumbers  doz .  2  0  3  0 

Endive,  doz .  16  0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0  2  0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ...  1  3  16 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  10  13 


Spinach,  bush .  3  0  0  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  0  8  0  9 
,,  Canary  Isles,  case  4  0  0  0 

Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 

,,  new',  bnch.  ...  0  7  0  8 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pot. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36  0 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

4  0 

6  0. 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

4  0 

5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

9  0 

18  0 

Erica  persoluta  . 

15  0 

18  0 

,,  Cavendishi . 

18  0 

24  0 

,,  candidissima  ... 

18  3 

21  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4  0 

18  0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0 

12  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1  0 

5  0 

Fuchsias,  doz . 

6  0 

8  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Geraniums,  doz.  ..  ...  4  0to6  0 

,,  Ivy,  doz. ...  6  0  8  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Heliotrope  .  80  90 

Hydrangeas,  pink  ...  10  0  12  0 

,,  white  ...  10  0  12  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Pelargoniums  . 10  0  12  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Spira?as,  5in.  pots  ...  6  0  8  0 


Arums,  doz.  ...  . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodils,  double,  doz. 

bnch . 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun. 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs.  ...  . 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs .  3  0  4  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  16  2  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 
Myrtle,English,  bunch  0  6  to  0  0 
Narcissus,  Sol  d’Or,  doz.  0  0  0  0 

,,  Poeticus,  doz  bnchs  10  13 

Odontoglossums .  4  0  5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch  2  0  0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz .  10  16 

,,  pink,  doz .  2  0  4  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)  16  2  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz .  2  0  4  0 

,,  Generals .  16  2  0 

Smilax,  bunch  .  4  0  5  0 

'Tuberoses,  dozen .  0  6  0  8 

Tulips,  pink,  doz.bnch.T 


,,  scarlet  ,,  J 

Violets,  doz.  bun.  ...  2  0  2  6 
,,  Marie  Louise...  2  0  3  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 

s.  d.  s.  d 
3  OtoO  0 
10  2  0 
13  2  6 

10  0  12  0 
0  9  10 

0  9  16 

3  0  4  0 

2  0  3  0 

2  0  2  6 

4  0  5  0 

8  0  12  0 
16  0  0 
2  0  3  0 

9  0  12  0 

4  0  5  0 
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Mr.  Banbury. 


“We  are  told  to  call  no  man  happy  till  he  is  dead,  and 
we  suppose  the  interpretation  of  that  wise  saying  is  that 
such  are  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life,  such  unex¬ 
pected  loss,  trouble,  and  sorrow  dog  the  steps  of  each,  that 
we  never  know  from  day  to  day  how  soon  the  brightest  sky 
may  cloud  and  our  dearest  hopes  be  wrecked.”  The  above 
paragraph,  written  under  the  heading  of  “  Our  Minister  of 
Agriculture,”  and  published  in  this  column  on  February  12, 
is  very  pathetic  reading  now.  We  were  writing  of  the  ex¬ 
pectations  and  hopes  of  agriculture,  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  energy  and  industry  of  Mr.  Hanbury  as  its  Minister. 
Here  was  a  statesman  who  could  find  time  to  make  per¬ 
sonal  inquiry  into  the  trials  and  troubles  of  farmers,  and 
they  were  grateful  for  his  deep  interest  and  sympathy. 
How  little  we  thought  that  our  opening  words,  Avritten  of 
agriculture  and  agriculturists,  would  so  soon  be  applicable 
to  him  in  whom  our  hopes  were  centred.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  country,  but  to  agriculture  it  is  nothing 
less  than  a  calamity. 

Turnip  Seed  and  Sowing  Swedes. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  discussed  the  value  of  Turnips  as  food 
for  animals  ;  we  will  now  turn  to  some  points  in  their 
culture.  In  the  North,  Swede  sowing  commences  before  May 
has  half  run  its  course,  and  in  the  South  they  are  put  in  as 
late  as  the  end  of  June,  but  the  first  fortnight  of  the  latter 
month  may  be  taken  as  the  best  season  if  land  and  weather 
are  fit  and  suitable.  The  Swede  likes  warmth,  and  does 
not  flourish  on  very  cold  soils  or  in  high  situations.  As  a 
rule,  land  which  is  too  highly  elevated  for  Wheat  is  of  little 
use  for  a  Swede  crop.  The  Swede  requires  more  time  for 
full  development  than  the  common  Turnip.  It  contains 
more  dry  matter,  and  therefore  has  more  work  to  do.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  sown  early  on  the  colder  soils,  so 
that  it  may  have  a  longer  season  for  development.  But 
whether  the  soil  and  situation  be  ideal  ones  or  no,  it  is 
absolutely  yi^l  that  the  land  should  be  dry  and  in  fine 
friable  condition  when  the  seed  is  sown.  When  the  land  is 
wet  it  is  cold,  and  though  the  seed  may  germinate,  growth 
will  be  slow,  and  there  will  be  less  prospect  of  a  healthy 
plant.  A  good  test  as  to  when  the  land  is  dry  enough  is  the 
possibility  of  rolling  after  the  drill.  We  are  fiz’m  advocates 
of  a  light  rolling  after  the  seed  is  sown,  especially  on  ridges, 
and  if  the  roller  will  not  work  freely  the  drill  had  better 
stop. 

Quick  growth  is  the  secret  of  Turnip  production,  and 
therefore  the  seed  bed  must  be  as  nearly  akin  to  a  hotbed 
as  can  be  obtained  under  natural  conditions  and  in  this 
climate.  If  the  land  be  loose  and  dry  by  nature  it  may 
grow  good  root  crops  when  it  will  grow  nothing  else,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  in  this 
country  which  is  of  little  use  under  the  plough  except  for 
the  growth  of  Turnips.  On  such  soil  a  Turnip  mould  is 
always  obtainable,  and  only  extreme  drought  can  prevent  a 
good  result. 

Swedes  may  be  grown  with  artificial  manures  alone,  but 
if  a  small  dressing  of  dung,  say  eight  loads  per  acre,  can 
be  allowed,  all  the  better.  If  dung  is  not  given,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  should  contain  some  ammonia,  but  we  should  not 
advise  a  heavy  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  similar  fer¬ 
tilisers,  especially  if  it  is  drilled  with  the  seed.  It  may  be 
much  too  readily  available  for  the  small  rootlets  of  the 
plants,  and. prevent  the  yigorous  growth  of  root  which  is  so 
desirable.  It  is  like  dosing  young  children  with  stimulants. 
The  placing  of  a  small  quantity  of  dung  well  below  the 
ridges  whereupon  the  Swedes  are  to  be  drilled  has  the  effect 
of  encouraging  deep  rooting,  for  the  roots  go  down  to  seek 
the  manure.  Herein  we  believe  lies  the  secret  of  the  value 
of  a  dung  dressing  for  Swedes,  and'  also  of  the  superiority  of 
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the  ridging  system  over  drilling  on  the  flat,  for  under  the 
latter  system  the  manure,  being  ploughed  in  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  left  nearer  the  surface,  and  gives  less  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  production  of  deep  tap  roots. 

If  artificials  are  entirely  to  be  dejDended  upon,  use  bone 
in  some  form  and  superphosphate.  A  mixture  of  the  latter 
and  bonemeal  in  equal  parts  and  put  on  at  the  rate  of  6cwb 
per  acre  is  not  ruinous  in  price  (about  21s.  per  acre),  and 
should  grow  a  good  crop. 

For  drillings  on  ridges  a  Scotch  drill  is  used,  and  it  drills 
two  rows  at  once.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  much  in 
different  districts.  Some  farmers  sow  3lb  or  4lb  per  acre, 
and  some  l^lb,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  a  few  plants 
for  the  fly  to  feed  on,  and  we  think  it  is  tempting  failure  to 
sow  less  than  2^1b.  It  may  cost  a  shilling  an  acre  more  for 
seed,  and  there  may  be  more  cost  of  labour  in  thinning,  but 
those  people  who  sow  very  thinly  are  often  found  drilling 
over  again,  a  process  which  would  pay  for  many  pounds  of 
seed. 

A  more  difiicult  question  to  advise  on  is  the  choice  of  the 
best  varieties  to  sow.  There  are  So  many,  and  many  are  of 
only  local  reputation.  It  is  natural  that  the  best  known 
bear  the  names  of  the  great  seed  firms.  Of  the  purple,  top 
Swedes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  of  the  best  feeding  quality,  but 
which  are  somewhat  less  hardy  than  bronze  or  green  tops, 
the  Elephant  and  Monarch  types  are  most  valuable.  They 
both  grow  enormous  crops,  but  we  should  advise  no  one  to 
grow  them  unless  with  the  intention  of  storing  them  against 
winter  frosts.  The  extra  weight  will  w'ell  repay  the  cost 
without  reckoning  anything  for  insurance.  Purple  tops  are 
far  the  best  for  sandy  soils.  Of  the  bronze  tops,  which  are 
very  largely  grown,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  Golden  Melon, 
and  on  all  but  the  lightest  land  this  Swede  may  safely  be 
recommended  as  a  sheet  anchor  for  either  storing  or  stand¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Lord  Derby  is  a  good  Swede,  but  Golden 
Melon  is  better.  Green  top  Swedes  stand  frost  well,  but 
they  do  not  produce  heavy  weights,  and  the  feeding  quality 
is  poor. 

3  Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  is  taking  up  nicely,  and  we  are  getting  our 
horses  back  again  to  land  work.  Potato^  ridges  have  dried 
rapidly,  and  as  practically  none  were  harrowed  down  before  the 
rain,  we  are  now  hastening  to  get  them  done.  The  big  lumps 
work  down  beautifully,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  weeds  for 
the  present.  There  are  no  young  shoots  to  be  seen  yet,  but  they 
cannot  be  long. 

Some  Wheat  fields  begin  to  look  a  little  yellow  in  the  furrows, 
showing  that  there  has  been  quite  rain  enough,  but  all  round 
Corn  looks  very  well ;  both  Oats  and  Barley  have  made  good 
progress  lately,  and  a  spell  of  warm,  sunny  weather  would  make 
all  things  gay. 

It  would  be  captious  to  grumble  that  we  are  backward  with 
weeding  when  Barley  grows  so  fast,  but  so  it  is.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  chop  out  the  Thistles,  and  that  will  be  all  we 
can  do.  As  for  Wheat  hoeing,  it  is  now  quite  neglected.  The 
men  look  over  the  Wheat  still,  but  looking  is  too  expressive  a 
term  for  the  process  (we  nearly  wrote  work),  and  systematic 
hoeing  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Dear  labour  and  cheap  Wheat 
have  so  burnt  away  the  candle  at  both  ends  that  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  light  left  to  hoe  by. 

Sheep  pastures  are  so  big  and  the  ewes  are  in  such  good 
condition  that  very  close  shepherding  is  necessary  to  prevent 
loss  from  overturning.  The  wet  weather  has  also  introduced 
us  rather  early  to  the  fly,  so  we  are  washing  the  ewes,  and 
shall  clip  them  at  the  first  good  opportunity. 

It  has  been  too  wet  for  cattle  feeding  on  the  pastures.  There 
is  grass  enough,  but  it  is  frothy ;  roast  meat  is  better  for  feed¬ 
ing  bullocks  than  boiled.  The  cotton-cake  has  proved  its  value 
under  the  recent  conditions  ;  many  beasts  have  suffered  from 
scour  where  they  had  no  cake.  Cows  which  are  out  at  grass 
suckling  calves  require  close  attention  to  their  udders.  If  the 
cow  gets  a  chill  and  there  is  the  slightest  bit  of  inflammation  set 
up  in  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  udder,  she  will  be  chary  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  calf  or  calves  to  suck,  and  both  cow  and  calves  may  soon 
get  into  a  bad  way. 

Dairy  cows  need  an  allowance  of  cotton-cake  as  well  as  grass. 
This  is  especially  necessary  if  new  milk  is  sold,  for  there  is  not 
enough  sunshine  in  the  grass  just  now  to  produce  good  milk  un¬ 
aided,  and  it  is  better  to  lay  out  money  on  cake  than  in  paying 
fines.  Many  cowkeepers,  having  tided  over  the  costly  period  of 
winter,  are  inclined  to  make  grass  do  when  grass  time  comes. 
Potatoes  have  almost  all  gone  to  market,  and  it  is  as  well,  for 
the  milder  weather  has  lessened  the  demand. 
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CARNATIONS  ^CLISRAIIS^ 


New  Perpetual  or  Winter-Blooming. 


GODFREY’S  KING.  — Rich  bright  crimson. 
A  perfect  flower  in  every  way,  having  smooth 
edges,  fine  substance,  and  sound  calyx.  Very 
free  flowering.  Superior  to  almost  every  other 
in  these  respects.  Plant  a  good  robust,  healthy 
grower.  Strong  plants,  5/-  each. 

WAYERLEY.-Deep  and  solid  salmon,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  every  other.  It  has  every  good 
point,  and  is  a  thoroughly  good  winter- 
bloomer.  5/-  each. 

PRIDE  OF  EX  MOUTH. —Everyone’s 
favourite.  Salmon-pink  in  the  way  of  Mdlle. 
T.  Franco,  but  immensely  superior.  Plant  a 
clean,  healthy  grower.  3  6  each. 


The  above  are  Novelties  raised  at  the  Exmouth 
Nurseries.  They  are  all  True  Winter- 
Bloomers,  and  not  simply  autumn  or  spring¬ 
flowering.  The  plants  have  healthy  constitutions, 
and  are  robust  growers.  Good  as  the  American 
varieties  are,  they  do  not  equal  these. 


Full  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  Lists  of  the 
Best  English  and  American  Varieties,  Post  Free. 


W.  J.  GODFREY, 

Exmouth,  Devoum 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “  Repeat  Orders.”  These 
we  have  had  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  50  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.  H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  Speciality  Collection  :  Double, 
30,'-  per  dozen  ;  Single,  24,'-  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

B.  R.  DAVIS  Sl  sons,  Begonia  Specialists,  Yeovil,  Som. 


SHRUBS  Sl  CLIMBERS 


Established  in  Pots. 


The  underacted  are  strong  established  plants, 
and  can  be  planted  out  with  perfect  safety. 

Actinldia  arguta,  a  quick  -  growing  each. 

climber  ..  .  ..  l'-andl'6 

Aralia  pentaphylla  fol.  var.,  foliage 

prettily  variegated  golden  yellow  ..  1,'6  to  3  6 
Arbutus  unedo  (Strawberry  Tree)  ..  1/6  and  2/6 
Bignonia  radicans  (Trumpet  Flower)  ..  16  to  3  6 
Buddlela  globosa  (Orange  Ball  Tree)  ..  1/- 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  lovely  blue 

dowers  . 1/6  and  2  6 

Ceanothus  divaricatus,  bright  blue, 

very  free  . 1/-  to  2/6 

Do.  Yeitchianus,  rich  deep  blue  flowers  1/6  and  2  6 
Choisyaternata  (Mexican  Orange  Shrub)  16  and  2/6 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea,  a  lovely 

golden  form  . 16  to  3  6 

Cytisua  albus (white  Portugal  Broom)..  6d,  9d,  1/- 
Do.  capitatus,  a  dwarf-grjwing  species  9d  and  1/- 
Do.  dwart  yellow,  compact  and  of 

dwarf  habit  . 1/- and  1/6 

Do.  preecox,  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom  1  '6  and  2/6 
Daphne  hyemalis,  pink, sweet  scented..  l/-andl'6 
Garrya  elliptica,  a  handsome  Evergreen  1  6  and  2/6 
Grisellnia  littoralis,  a  charming  Ever¬ 
green..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1/6  to  3  6 

Hedysarum  mullijugum,  a  charming 

.shrub  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1  6  and  2/6 

Humulus  lupulus  fol.  var.,  the  golden¬ 
leaved  Hop . 1/-  and  1  6 

Jasminum  nudiflorum,  a  well-known 

wall  plant  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1/- and  16 

Do.  officinale,  excellent  for  a  wall  ..  l/-andl  6 
Hedera  arborea  (Tree  Ivy),  grand  plants  1 '-  to  3  6 

For  complete  List  of  Plants,  established  in 
pots  for  immediate  planting,  see  CATALOGUE, 
_ Gratis  and  Post  Free. _ 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


West’s  POWDERED  Weed  Killer. 


Do  not  send  any 
money,  but  a 
P.C.  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE. 


Before  wasting  money  on  worthless 
imitations,  test  a 

FREE  SAMPLE, 

and  yourself  decide  on  its  merits.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to 
you  that 


Do  not  send  any 
money,  but  a 
P.C.  for  a 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

^  HE  important  results  which  have 
^  attended  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
character  and  position  of  its 
Fellows,  and  the  Royal  patron¬ 
age  it  has  so  long  received,  have 
invested  it  with  the  dignity  almost 
of  a  national  institution.  The  history 
of  the  Society  increased  in  interest  and 
importance  till  it  reached  its  climax  in  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  After 
the  curtain  of  Fate  fell  on  that  hero  of  our 
drama,  a  broad  and  well-defined  chasm  sepa¬ 
rated  the  earlier  decades  of  the  history  of  the 
Society  from  the  last  four. 

Now  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is 
luminously  prosperous,  and  advancing  on  a 
strong  career  with  marked  steadiness  of 
purpose.  The  history  of  the  disastrous 
period  following  the  abandonment  of  South 
Kensiugtou  was  interestingly  recorded  by  the 
present  head  of  the  Society,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  in  a  brochure  which  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  reprinted  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Temple  Flower  Show  last  year.  That 
record  left  us  in  days  when  renewed  pro¬ 
sperity  is  the  Society’s  portion,  and  pointed 
to  prospects  of  even  greater  influence 
and  renown  in  the  days  that  are  approach¬ 
ing. 

A  greater  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was,  however,  prepared  by  Andrew 
Murray,  Esq.,  in  1863,  who  details  its  first  slow 
but  steady  progress  from  the  year  of  its 
inception  (1804),  the  gradual  extension  of  its 
aims,  and  the  meteor-like  brilliancy  of  its  first 
rise.  The  author  records  its  first  difliculties 
and  decline,  its  recovery,  and  still  more 
triumphant  success  uuder  the  management  of 
Dr.  Lindley,  its  national  usefulness,  its  ex¬ 
peditions,  explorations,  and  discoveries,  the 
more  important  of  the  new  plants  that  were 
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introduced  by  its  collectors ;  its  scientific  publications, 
experiments,  exhibitions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  other 
labours.  A  second  time  it  languished,  and  naught  but 
speedy  extinction  looked  it  in  the  face  until  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  took  it  by  the  hand,  and,  as  it  were  with  a  word,  gave 
it  strength  and  resources  beyond  any  it  had  previously  pos¬ 
sessed.  He  raised,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  Arcadian  garden 
at  South  Kensington,  organised  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1862,  and  pointed  out  a  way  for  the  Society  partici¬ 
pating  in  its  advantages.  For  many  years  after  the  Prince 
Consort’s  death,  “the  Society,”  as  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  has 
written,  “  dragged  on  at  South  Kensington  an  existence  of 
little  use  and  less  dignity  or  credit  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1887,”  when  the  gardens  were  given  up.  These  South  Ken¬ 
sington  gardens  lasted  for  twenty-six  years.  They  were  not 
experimental  gardens,  but  purely  ornamental,  the  old  and 
still  existing  Chiswick  Gardens  being  the  ground  whereon 
the  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  trials  were  conducted. 

Though  now  built  upon,  or  traversed  by  great  London 
thoroughfares,  some  notes  of  the  South  Kensington  Gardens 
will  still  be  accepted  with  interest.  They  occupied  the  area 
where  the  Imperial  Institute  and  the  Indian  Museum  now 
stand,  and  the  original  entrance  still  remains  facing  the 
Exhibition  Eoad,  the  title  of  the  Society  being  discernible 
over  the  doorway  in  faded  letters  of  gold.  The  names  of  the 
botanists,  Robert  Brown,  Linnseus,  Tourneforte,  Ray,  Jussieu 
— also  over  the  entrance  in  a  great  semicircle — can  still  be 
read,  but  beyond  these  fleeting  remnants  nothing  remains 
of  that  most  beautiful  garden  or  its  architecture — an  archi¬ 
tectural,  formal  garden,  as  a  glance  at  the  illustrations  on 
our  central  pages  will  show. 

The  greater  part  of  the  grounds  occupied  by  these 
gardens  had  previously  been  cultivated  as  the  Brompton 
Park  Nursery,  remarkable  as  being  the  first  nursery  of  any 
extent  in  the  kingdom,  and  entered  upon  as  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  speculation  in  1681.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  almost  the  whole  of  the  fruit  and  forest  trees 
planted  in  this  country  were  obtained  from  Holland  and 
Flanders,  and  it  was  to  supply  these  that  Lukar,  Field, 
Cooke,  and  London  (later,  London  and  Wise)  started  their 
Brompton  nursery  of  100  acres.  The  map  of  the  garden, 
which  we  publish,  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the 
details  of  the  garden,  which  was  situated  on  a  gentle  slope 
facing  the  south.  The  area,  700ft  to  800ft  broad  and  more 
than  1,200ft  long,  was  formed  into  three  principal  levels, 
broken  by  subordinate  terraced  levels,  connected  by  slopes, 
and  reached  by  flights  of  steps.  The  whole  was  surrounded 
by  arcades,  opening  towards  the  garden,  each  being  about 
25ft  wide  and  20ft  high.  Those  at  the  south,  mickrie,  and 
north  were  all  different,  and  were  designated  the  Lateran, 
the  Milanese,  and  the  Albani  Arcades,  from  the  buildings  to 
which  their  styles  may  respectively  be  referred. 

At  the  centre  of  the  upper  end  stood  the  large  conserva¬ 
tory,  270ft  long,  100ft  wide,  and  75ft  high,  surrounded  by  a 
verandah.  A  broad  walk  passed  up  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  and  was  intersected  by  others.  Beds  of  flowers, 
lawns,  trees,  shrubs,  fountains,  cascades,  basins,  and  canals 
of  water,  with  band  stands,  vases,  statuary,  flights  of  steps, 
and  balustrading,  were  the  principal  features  of  the  garden. 
Mr.  Murray  includes  in  his  book  an  especially  interesting 
chapter  on  the  Great  Cascade,  the  water  of  which  was 
drawn  from  an  artesian  well  which  was  sunk  behind  the 
Great  Conservatory,  and  Avhich  he  compares  Avith  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  Trafalgar  Square,  giving  diagrams  to  shoAv  the  depth 
of  the  wells  in  each  case,  and  the  strata  through  Avhich  the 
shafts  Avere  sunk.  The  total  depth  AA'as  401ft,  a  AA'ell  having 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  226ft,  and  a  bore  thereafter  carried 
down  175ft  farther.  This  Avell  gave  a  far  greater  Anlume  of 
water  than  the  Trafalgar  Square  Avells,  and  Avas  rightly 
regarded  as  the  finest  artesian  AA'ell  in  the  metropolis. 
Could  the  AAvater  have  been  utilised  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
then  charged  by  the  AA'ater  companies,  viz.,  6d.  per  1,000 
gallons,  it  Avould  haA’e  yielded  a  gross  yearly  return  of 
£7,500,  or  above  £5,500  net  profit.  The  water  Avas  pumped 
from  the  AA'ell  by  a  small  engine,  Avhich  dreAA'  about  100 
gallons  in  a  minute,  and  emptied  it  into  the  system  of  pipes 
or  arteries  by  Avhich  all  the  basins  and  canals  Avere  con¬ 
nected.  The  Avater  system  AA'as  kept  in  circulation  through¬ 
out  by  an  Appold  pump,  and  was  of  magnificence  and  great 
beauty.  It  is  to  be  ho)'ecl  that  the  new  garden  succeeding  Chiswick 
may  Ije  commemoratingly  designed  to  cany  on  some  of  the 
best  features  of  both  its  famous  foreriinners. 


Rose  Exhibits. 

At  the  u.sua!  monthly  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  held  on 
•Tue.sdaA',  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  London,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd,  a  goodly  number  of  meinber.s. 
and  guests  were  present,  and  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
above  .subject  Avas  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton.  The  main, 
irurpose  of  the  paper  Avas  to  advocate  a  reform  in  the  mode  of 
exhibition  of  cut  blooms  by  doing  away  Avith,  or  minimising  as  far 
as  possible,  the  obtrusive  pre.sence  of  the  formal  boxes,  arranged 
Avith  mathematical  precision,  Avhich  noAV  form  too  prominent  a 
feature.  Long  .stalks  A'ersus  short  stalks  constituted,  in  fact,  the 
bone  of  contention  throAvn  doAvn  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  but  in  reality 
the  contention  resolved  itself  entirely  into  a  question- of  practi¬ 
cability  of  the  long  .stalk  .system  rather  than  any  real  opposition: 
thereto,  as  all  present  agree  that  se.sthetically  it  Avas  the  right 
system  to  pursue. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  hoAvever,  Avhich  was  participated' 
in  by  such  eminent  Rose  authorities  as  Messrs.  E.  Mawley,  Wilks. 
Cant,  Paid,  Burnside,  Watei'er,  Bunyard,  Gordon,  Pearson,  and 
Shea,  it  transpired  that,  OAving  to  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  Ro.se- 
floAver,  it  Avould  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impo.ssible,  to  guaran¬ 
tee  blooms  Avith  long  stalks  and  their  oavii  foliage,  to  stand  the 
heat  and  drought  of  croAvded  close  tents  sufficiently  long  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes.  The  farther  the  bloom  from  the  AA'ater,  and  the 
greater  the  area  of  the  foliage,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  .stand 
the  extreme  .strain  set  up  by  transpiration. 

It  is  all  very  Avell  to  go  into  a  garden,  cut  floAvers  Avith  long 
stalks,  and  insert  them  at  once  in  A'a.ses  in  a  cool  room,  but  it  is. 
quite  another  thing  Avhen  the  blooms  hai-e  maybe  to  travel  some 
hundreds  of  miles  after  cutting,  and  then  have  to  be  exposed  to 
the  heat  and  drought  of  an  exhibition  tent.  That  is  one  point ; 
another  is  the  gi'eater  carriage  expense  involved  in  the  larger 
packages  necessitated ;  and  still  another,  and  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
important  one,  is  the  loss  to  the  Rose  bush  of  so  much  material, 
Avhichinthe  succession  of  shoAvs  AVould  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
exhibitors  during  the  season  Avould  mean  the  practical  destruction, 
of  A'aluabie  plants  or  the  culture  of  a  far  greater  number. 

Mr.  MaAvIey,  too,  as  representing  the  National  Rose  Society, 
deprecated  progress  of  a  revolutionary  type  ;  he  recognised  the- 
fe.sthetic  need,  and  the  society  Avas  doing  all  it  could  to  meet  it. 
The  box  sy.stem,  hoAvever,  had  been  really  evolved  in  carrying  out 
the  fir.st  and  fundamental  object  of  the  society,  viz.,  to  foster  the 
exhibition  of  the  very  finest  Rose  blooms  obtainable,  so  that  the 
standard  of  perfection  might  be  raised  higher  and  higher,  and  to 
enable  the  judges  to  make  fair  aAvards  .some  uniformity  in  the- 
mode  of  .shoAving  these  blooms  AA'as  essential.  The  extemsion  of 
the  trophy  class  to  coA'cr  a  Avide  range  of  A'arieties  had  been  ad- 
A'ocated,  and  to  some  degree  effected;  but  Mr.  Cant  pointed  out 
that  the  difficulty  of  judging  a  A'ery  mixed  class  properly  Avas  so 
great  that  he,  for  one,  Avould  not  care  to  be  called  upon  to  under¬ 
take  it. 

Ventilated  tents  Avere  adA'ocated  by  Mr.  C.  Pearson,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  much  reform  is  called  for  in  this  direction,  and  should  be 
practicable  ;  the  heat  ordinarily  experienced  Avith  the  tents  and 
marquees  is  usually  a  great  draAvback,  not  only  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Ausitors,  but  CA'en  more  so  to  the  stability  of  the  exhibits.^ 
TAvo-day  shoAvs  Avere  adi'ocated  by  Mr.  Waterer  on  the  lines  of 
different,  schedules  each  day;  but  this,  it  AAas  pointed  out.  in- 
A'oh'ed  an  iiiA'idious  selection,  Avhich  Avould  be  unpleasant,  and,  in 
fact,  prohibitive.  An  autumn  shoAV  Avas  Avarmly  advocated  by 
Mr.  Wilks,  and  met  Avith  general  approA'al.  A  Avarm  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Pemberton  and  the  chairman  concluded  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Rose  Wood  Injured. 

I  do  not  see  any  signs  on  the  j)iece  of  Maman  Cochet  wood 
submitted  to  me  of  such  splitting  as  Avould  .sugge.st  a  “bur.st.”  I 
agree  Avith  Mr.  Strange  that  the  damage  AA'as  done  earlier  than 
April,  in  fact,  that  the  shoot  Avas  in  a  dying  state  Avhen  the  neAA' 
groAA'th  AA'as  made,  this  being  small  and  Aveakly  in  comparison 
AA'ith  the  old  AA  Ood.  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Strange  finds  it  a 
neAA'  experience — it  is  a  .sadly  familiar  one  to  me — to  find  in  May 
that  the  old  Avood  to  Avhich  one  has  pruned  back  Avith  confidence 
has  since  that  time  turned  broAvn  or  black,  and  is  evidently  in  a 
clA'ing  condition,  though,  as  yet,  the  neAV  groAvth  from  it  shoAvs  no 
sign  of  failure.  It  seems  simply  to  be  that  the  affected  Avood  does 
not  turn  thoroughly  black  or  broAvn  till  the  rising  of  the  sap.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  injury  is  due  in  all  cases  to  frost.  Maman 
Cochet  is  particularly  liable,  in  old  plants,  to  die  back  thus  pars 
tially  in  the  spring.  I  could  find  several  instances  on  my  OAvrt 
plants  at  the  present  time  of  old  Avood  thus  turned  black  since- 
pruAiine.  tliough  AA'ith  fine  fresh  groAvth  on  them.  Some  of  such 
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miglit  live  through  the  year,  but  would  die  next  winter.  As  to 
the  cause  of  the  dying,  I  look  on  it  as  “  the  nature  of  the  beast/^ 
on  most  Rose  plants  the  older  .stems  will  weaken  and  die  as  now 
ones  are  formed  at  the  base  :  but  Maman  Cochet  seems  particu¬ 
larly  sudden  and  emphatic  in  this  habit. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Roses  at  the  Temple  Show. 

Amongst  tho.se  who  staged  Roses  most  liberally  at  the  show 
i, week  were  Me.ssrs.  Win.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
VV altham  Cross.  Their  Dorothy  Perkins,  trained  uprightly  to  a 
lieight  of  9ft,  with  a  shower  of  pink  clusters  the  whole  length  of 
the  stein,  was  greatly  admired;  while  their  most  lovely  single- 
nowered  Waltham  Rambler,  with  rose-pink  and  white  clusters,  is 
another  gem  for  all  gardens. 


The  "Daffodil  Kio^’’  on  Tour. 


Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H. 

Ihe  subject  of  these  notes  is  too  well  known  to  require  an 
introduction,  and  it  is  also  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  recalling, 
that  he  ims  been  on  a  tour  through  various  continents  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Barr  wa^s  goc^  enough  to  favour  us  with  an  inter- 
View  oil  Ills  arrival  again  in  London,  and  explained  that  he  had 
been  absen^t-  since  April  5,  1898.  Japan  and  South  Africa  were 
ills  two  objective  points,  to  study  the  featurevs  and  floras  of 
both  countries.  Mr.  Barr  has  been  a  great  traveller  in  his  day, 
having  four  times  visited  parts  of  the  lea.st  accessible  regions  of 
Spain,  also  France,  Belgiuin,  Holland,  and  Norway. 

Starting  in  1898  on  his  presently  concluded  world-tour,  he 
made  for  Boston,  and  traversed  the  piited  States  and  a  large 
part  of  Canada.  From  the  Californian  coast  lie  proceeded  to 
Japan,  then  to  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.  Manilla,  in  the 
Phillipme  Islands  was  also  visited  wliile  in  this  quarter,  and  he 
*sailed  southward  to  Port  Darwin,  in  Queensland,  and  jounieved, 
with  many  halts  and  leisurely,  right  round  to  Peith  in'^the 
West.  New  Zealand  was  included  in  this  tour,  and  Mr.  Barr 
travelled  from  one  end  to  the  other,  touching  all  except  the  King 
Country.  The  King  C-ountry  is  that  portion  of  New  Zealand 
which  IS  reserved  for  the  Maoris,  and  it  is  only  now  that  Mr. 
S^den,  the  Premier,  has  been  successful  in  persuading  the 
Maoris  to  all6w  roads  to  be  made  tlu'ough  this  country.  The 
Maoris  are  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  or  three^of  their 
own  race. 

Visiting  Tasmania,  the  veteran  traveller  included  in  his 
circuit  the  old  convict  establishment  and  fruit  farms.  He  then 
made  two  voyages  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  calling  on  the  first 
occasion  at  Fiji,  Samoa,  and  Tonga,  and  on  the  second  at  Lord 
Howe  Island,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  and  Banks’  Islands 

Continuing  his  tour,  Mr.  Barr  left  W^estern  Australia  for  the 
Cape,  where  he  remained  for  fourteen  months,  “  till  the  British 
bought  peace,  and  martial-law  lifted.”  His  stav  included  an 
exploration  of  the  north  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and 
Orangia^  (the  new  name  for  the  Orange  River  Colony).  Return- 
mg  to  Cape  Colony  at  the  end  of  .six  months  he  went  up  throuerh 
Bechuanaland,  to  Lobasti,  the  starting  point  of  the  Chartered 
Company’s  territory. 

The  United  States. 

_  Boston  V  as  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  which  our 
itinerant  vent,  and  Boston  is  the  great  teaching  centre  of 
America.  It  is  here  that  the  world-renowned  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  IS,  and  the  first  events  that  led  to  the  W'ar  of  Independence 
occurred,  as  every  schoolboy  has  learned,  in  Boston  Harbour! 
ihe  city  Is  horticulturally  notable  for  it.s  pos.se.s.sion  of  a  niao'nifi- 
"Cent  new  horticultural  hall  and  a  unique  library  of  o’ardenino' 
books.  Its  horticultural  establishments,  however,  cannot  be  .said 
to  excel,  most  of  the  nurseries  being  but  small  places. 

American  gardening  all  through  is  commercial.  The  private 
.gardens  are  made  to  pay,  at  least  much  of  the  produce  in  nearlv 
all  of  them  is  sold.  Our  Yankee  friends  do  not  ask.  How  best  can 
rrf  gardens?  but.  How  can  we  make  the  garden  pav  ° 

iherefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  American  gardens  have  the 
•same  intere.st  and  variety  as  English  ones.  Thirtv  vears  aero 
Air.  Barr  says,  there  was  more  private  gardening  in  the  State.s 
than  there  is  to-day.  No  desire  seems  to  exist  “  to  found  a 
family,  and  pass  on  an  e.state  after  the  English  fashion 

Speaking  of  gardeners  in  the  States.  Air.  Barr  declares  that 
they  are  nearly  all  Scottish,  English,  Irish,  cr  German.  The  law 
ot  contract  between  a  master  and  an  apprentice  is  not  admi.ssible 
in  America,  therefore  the  native  born  lads  do  not  complete  their 
probation.ship,  even  if  they  start.  Black  labour  is  often 
employed  for  the  heavier  and  rougher  garden  work. 

But  we  were  at  Bo.ston.  The  public  park  of  this  citv  is  pro- 
tu.sel.v  planted,  and  bedding  is  practised  much  on  tlie  sanie  lines 
in  England.  Ihe  .system  of  naturalising  bulbs  in  grass  has  not 
been  attempted,  though  bulbs  would  succeed,  and  so  far,  cur 


traveller  found  that  only  the  common  double  Daffodils  meet  with 
a  demand.  The  planting  .season  for  trees  and  shrubs,  he  .said, 
is  coi^ned  to  five  or  six  weeks,  succeeding  the  thaw  in  April,  till 
the  tiuie  when  the  sun  is  too  powerful  to  allow  of  further  jilaat- 
ing  with  .safety. 

Referring  to  t’ne  florists’  stores  of  New  York,  Mr.  Barr  pointed 
out  that  the  flori.sts  are  simply  distributing  agents,  and  in  many 
cases  run  great  busine.sses  as  company  concenus.  Cut  flowers  are 
sent  very  great  distances  in  America,  as  for  instance,  from 
Toronto  to  Washington,  or  Toronto  to  Boston,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  thou.sand  miles.  Evidently  the  American  railway  com¬ 
panies  furnish  more  suitable  waggons  for  this  class  of  freight  than 
ours  do  at  home.  But.  it  must  surely  pay  a  grower  to  send  stock 
even  a  thousand  miles  when  we  hear  of  a  charge  of  three  dollars 
per  flower  for  American  Beauty  Roses.  These,  however,  mu>st 
have  stems  of  5ft  in  length,  and  it  is  said  that  to  grow  such 
Roses  at  less  than  a  dollar  apiece,  means  a  loss.  Long  stemmed 
Chrysanthemums  are  likewise  all  the  vegue. 

It  is  often  and  justly  .said  that  we  in  England  know  too  little 
of  America  and  the  Americans.  It  is  e.specially  true,  we  venture 
to  assert,  in  matters  horticultural.  And  it  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  somewhat  copious  notes  which  we  will  give  of  Mr. 
Barr’s  tour,  may  be  in  the  nature  of  an  awakening  to  many,  a 
refresher  to  others,  and  of  some  interest  to  every  reader.  We 
have  stuck  as  much  as  possible  to  the  aspect  that  pertains  to  onr 
class  literature,  and  the  divergence.s  therefrom  may  be  condoned 
for  various  good  reasons. 

As  Air.  Barr  spent  a  whole  year  in  the  United  State.s  and 
Canada,  and  visited  a  large  number  of  the  leading  cities,  he  was 
able  to  see  and  learn  much  of  the  nursery,  park,  and  gardening 
systems.  For  convenience’  sake  the  towns  and  their  features  are 
arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  our  traveller 
reached  them. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  fir.st  he  entered  Boston,  which  liaa 
large  pleasure  parks,  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  shelters, 
well-built  and  well-arranged,  where  children  may  play  out  of 
the  sun,  or  escape  when  the  weather  is  wet.  These  parks  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  Air.  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  wdiose  office 
and  house  are  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  who  kindly  drove  our  friend 
round  his  extensive  control.  At  the  time  of  Air.  Barr’s  visit 
they  were  reclaiming  much  land,  and  a  great  deal  of  planting 
was  being  done.  The  last  letter  Air.  Barr  had  from  Mr.  Petti¬ 
grew,  stated  that  the  latter  had  been  down  to  Virginia  pur¬ 
chasing  from  A'anderbilt  immen.se  quantities  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  is  five  years  since  the  veteran  traveller  tarried  in  Boston,  and 
he  feels  quite  sure  that  the  surroundings  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  improved  under  the  direction  of  Air.  Pettigrew,  who 
appeared  to  have  carte  blanche.  Boston  public  library  (a 
magnificent  building)  is  remarkable  for  its  collection  of  books, 
and  in  the  vestibule  of  this  building  Air.  Barr  saw  a  luap  show¬ 
ing  the  London  Parks  which  had  been  supplied  by  the  County 
Council  at  the  special  recjiiest  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

From  Boston  to  New  A'ork  City  Is  not  a  very  far  cry,  and 
thifher  journeyed  the  Daffodil  King,  visiting  here  the  Central 
Park,  the  most  important  of  that  city.  It  may  be  said  to  be  in 
town,  yet  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  natural  forest,  where  the 
squirrels  freely  run.  The  park  has  a  distinction  for  the  largenes,s 
of  its  collection  of  bad  statuary!  The  Zoological  Garden  is  not 
of  much  consequence.  The  Park  has  abundance  of  seats  and  nice 
shade  trees.  The  new  New  York  Botanic  Gardens  will  be  a  great 
feature  in  time  to  come'.  They  are  under  the  directorship  of  Dr. 
Britten,  who  is  assisted  by  an  old  English  gardener,  Air.  Samuel 
Henshaw.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  decoration  of  one  kind  and 
another  round  about  New  York,  and  some  very  handsome  resi¬ 
dences. 

Albany,  the  capital  of  New  A'ork  State,  was  chiefly  interesting 
to  our  narrator  on  account  of  the  statue  of  Robert  Burns  in  the 
park,  the  full  story  of  which  Air.  Barr  is  able  to  i-elate.  It 
was  erected  by  a  Scottish  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  old  Highland 
couple  who  landed  in  Albany  in  the  early  days  of  that  city.  The 
impression  of  the  face  is  said  to  have  been  taken  when  Burns’ 
body  was  exhumed  long  years  after  his  death,  and  repre.sents 
Burns  as  a  powerful  man,  with  strongly  marked  large  face  and 
head. 

Rochester,  in  The  same  State  of  New  York,  is  horticulturally 
and  pomologically  historical  on  account  of  its  being  the  early 
home  of  fruit  growing.  Here  are  the  extensive  nurseries  of 
Alessrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  and  the  story  of  their  development, 
as  narrated  by  Air.  Barry,  is  that  a  young  Irishman  (a  Catholic), 
and  a  young  German  (a  Prote.stant).  saw  that  there  was  a  coming 
demand  for  fruit  trees  in  the  United  States.  The.se  two  men 
went  up  to  Rochester,  sending  to  Europe  for  trees.  England  could 
not  supply  many,  but  at  last  they  found  a  French  firm  who 
annually  shipped  them  large  quantities:  in  fact,  the- Frenchmen 
found  it  answer  their  purpose  to  grow  fruit  trees  specially  for  the 
American  firm.  As  time  went  on  the  two  partners  covered  their 
ground  with  stock,  their  reward  being  the  accumulation  of  large 
riches,  and  tliey  presented  a  large  public  park  and  hand.sorae 
shelter  to  the  town.  Adjoining  this  is  the  Highland  Park,  used  as 
a  nursery  for  the  public  parks.  This  nursery  is  an  interesting 
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place,  as  the  shrubs,  flowers,  aud  other  subjects  are  aiwanged 
and  cultivated  together  in  their  natural  orders.  It  is  under  the 
practical  management  of  Mr.  John  Dunbar,  a  Scotsman,  who  is 
as'-istant  .superintendent,  and  who  obtained  his  American  expe¬ 
rience  under  our  friend  Mr.  Falconer.  Mr.  Barr  was  driven  over 
the  park  .system,  Avhich,  on  the  Avhole,  is  a  worthy  institution  for 
the  comparatively  small  town  of  Rochester.  On  one  side  of  the 
River  Hudson  is  .situated  a  large  expanse  of  meadow,  opposite  it 
being  a  high  and  somewhat  steep  bank,  which  it  \vas  contemplated 
to  plant  with  the  native  flora  of  the  State. 

Reverting  to  the  Ellwanger  and  Barry  nursery,  it  was  here 
that  our  A’ictoria  INIedallist  saw  them  lifting  trees  with  the 
plough,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  their 
culture.  The  trees  are  thrown  out  on  to  their  sides,  and  simply 
hauled  out  and  packed  off.  Mr.  Barr  was  informed  that  Apple 
trees  are  never  grown  twice  on  the  same  land,  and  on  inquiring 
how  they  managed  to  get  fresh  land,  the  answer  was  that  for 
juiles  around  Rochester  there  was  not  a  good  bit  of  soil  that  had 
not  been  at  one  time  or  another  planted  with  young  Apple  trees. 

Mr.  Barry  is  the  .son  of  the  original  Barrj^,  and  is  a  man  of 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Ellwanger,  the  original  partner,  is 
over  ninety  years  of  age,  .still  hale  and  hearty,  but  feeble.  His 
sons  have  a  literai’y  turn  of  mind,  and  have  written  several  very 
intere.sting  books  on  gardening  topics. 

Rochester  leads  on  to  Buffalo,  X.Y.,  and  is  within  hail  of 
Niagara  Falls.  Buffalo  is  an  old,  and  very  large,  city,  well  built, 
with  fine  streets,  good  parks,  and  well  planned  avenues.  It  is 
here  that  Mr.  William  Scott  dwells,  he,  the  most  prolific  writer 
in  the  American  gardening  Press,  and  a  very  notable  personality. 
Making  his  acciuaintance,  Mr.  Barr  got  rid  of  some  bottles  of 
champagne  ( ! )  which  friends  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  had  insisted 
on  his  taking.  A  health  to  ye,  Mr.  Scott ! 

Crossing  the  border  to  Canada,  the  renowned  Canadian  fall  at 
Niagara  wa.s  inspected,  admired,  and  w’ondered  at.  Mr.  Barr’s 
cicerone,  the  Scotch  gardener  at  the  park  here,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Niagara  Falls  are  shrinking,  but  on  this  point  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  At  Niagara  there  are  two 
societies,  one  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  other  on  the  American, 
each  devoted  to  hi.storical  research  and  the  literature  touching 
the  period  when  the  contention  between  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain  for  that  portion  of  Canada  was  rife.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Park,  Mr.  Barr 
was  presented  with  a  volume  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view ; 
but  he  was  not  so  fortunate  with  reference  to  the  American. 

(To  be  continued.] 


Summer  Bedding  Arrangements. 

f  Concluded  from  page  446). 

Last  sea.son  was  not  a  particidarly  happy  one  in  regard  to 
weather,  and  under  the  dull,  .sunless  skies  Pelargoniums  were  not 
a  success  as  bedding  plants.  Present  conditions  seem  tO'  indicate 
that  we  may  have  a  similar  experience  this  summer,  but  let  ns 
hope  our  gloriously  unceiTain  climate  has  a  pleasant  surprise  in 
store  for  us  instead.  Dui’ing  a  hot  .season  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
notwithstanding  all  the  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
them,  are  .some  of  the  most  attractive  plants  which  can  be 
employed  in  the  adonnnent  of  a  garden,  and  the  gardener  who 
would  banish  them  entirely  from  an  extensive  flower  garden, 
would  be  a  bold  man  indeed.  Bright  bit.s  of  colour  are  wanted 
in  every  garden,  and  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
and  Tuberous  Begonias  are  hard  to  beat  for  supplying  such 
brightness. 

The  free  style  of  bedding  Avhich  came  into  vogue  a  few  years 
ago  was  for  a  time  carried  to  the  extreme,  with,  the  result  that 
many  exponents  of  the  style,  by  failing  to  supply  tbe  necessary 
warm  touches  of  colour  which  flower  gardens  surrounded  by  ti'ees 
required,  scored  only  partial  success,  and  others  had  to  admit 
failure.  A  change  has,  however,  gradually  been  taking  place, 
and  in  many  in.stances  it  is  highly  pleasing  to  find  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  “  the  old  and  the  new  ” — a  half-way  house  as  it  were 
between  dazzling  brightness  combined  with  stiffness,  and 
elegance  of  outline  altogether  deficient  in  warmth  of  colouring. 
In  large  establi.shnients  there  is  room  for  all  styles,  and  when 
they  are  welded  together  with  a  due  sense  of  proportion,  interest 
and  delight  are  contributed  at  every  step. 

In  carrying  out  bedding  airangements  it  is  necessary  to  have 
in  the  mind’s  eye  a  clear  conception  of  the  ultimate  result,  and 
although  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  plan  of  arrangement 
has  been  definitely  settled,  in  others  it  has  yet  to  be  done,  and 
ideas,  when  such  work  is  being  canned  out,  often  prove  of  great 
service.  To  my  mind  the  first  points  to  determine  are  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  masses  of  tall,  tropical  plants,  and  the  beds  which  are  to 
be  planted  with  a  low  groundwork  and  taller  plants  rising  above 
them. 


lTnle.ss  there  is  a  particular  object  in  view  in  doing  so,  it  is. 
never  wise  to  plant  thickly  ma.sses  of  tall  plants  at  any  point, 
because  the  practice  tends  to  convey  an  impre.ssion  of  lack  of 
breadth  and  .space.  There  are,  however,  generally  beds  at  wide 
distances  aioart,  Avhere  bold  Cannas,  Ricinuses,  Eucalyptuse.s,  and 
other  plants  of  a  like  nature  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  bold 
and  striking  effect,  without  imparting  a  cramped  appearance. 
Beds  to  contain  “  dot  ”  plants  disposed  on  a  groundwork,  can 
then  be  arranged  here  and  there,  tO'  ensure  something  approach¬ 
ing  uniformity,  or  perhaps  I  .should  .say  balance  of  growth.  And 
in  all  instances  it  is  wise  to  leave  between,  beds  to  be  filled 
entirely  with  dwarf  plants  of  bright  or  telling  colours.  These 
bright  beds  are  the  “  saving  point  ”  in  many  flower  gardens,  ju.st 
as  a  few  Palms  well  placed  were  formerly  the  redeeming  feature 
in  an  otherwise  fonnally  planted  garden,  only  in  olden  times  the 
Palms  were  too  sparingly  employed,  whereas  in  modern  days  the 
fatdt  has  been  in  having  too  few  beds  of  dwarf  plants  ,to  supply 
colour. 

Pelargoniums,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ivy-leaved  kinds,  are 
e.s.sentially  plants  for  forming  dwarf  ma.sses' without  dot  plants, 
as  they  want  full  exposure  and  a  light,  open  position  to  ensure 
blossom  in  abundance.  The  “  Ivies.”  however,  when  used  as  a 
carpet  for  tall  plants  of  Fuchsias,  Teas,  Humeas,  or  Marguerites, 
succeed  splendidly,  and  help  to  form  highly  attractive  beds.  In 
large,  oblong  beds  an  excellent  effect  may  also  be  produced  by 
planting  them  entirely  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  the  bulk 
of  the  shoots  being  pegged,  but  a  few  .strong  plants  trained  to 
stakes  at  regular  intervals  to  take  off  the  flatness.  Old  plants 
are  usually  the  be.st  for  the  latter  purpose.  Calceolarias  succeed 
either  in  masses  or  intermixed  vuth  other  plants.  Here  is  a 
combination  which  makes  a  striking  bed  if  it  is  a  large  one. 
Get  .strong  plants  of  Humea  elegans,  4ft  apart,  and  employ  yellow 
Calceolarias,  and  a  rather  dark  coloured  Heliotropium  as  a 
groundwork,  the  latter  plants  being  regularly  intermixed. 

Tuberous  Begonias  I  usually  like  to  give  a  bed  to  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  tall,  graceful  plants  in  the  centre, 
and  light  Grasses  springing  above  them  at  other  ijoints.  As  they 
seem  to  reejuire  massing  to  be  .seen  to  advantage,  the  above 
remarks  on  Begonias  apply  to  the  erect  flowering  kinds.  Those 
having  large  pendulous  flowers  look  extremely  effectiv^e  if  planted 
15in  or  18in  apart,  having  for  a  groundwork  one  of  the  dwarf 
Sedums. 

Where  very  light  dot  plants  are  required,  Eulalia  japonica  and 
the  variegated  form  are  excellent,  because  they  can  easily  be 
prevented  from  becoming  too  dense  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
removing  a  few  shoots.  Carex  europpea  variegata  is  also  one 
of  the  brightest  and  prettiest  of  the  dwarf  dot  plants,  and  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  common  round  pointed  Rush,  which  gi'ows  freely 
in  swampy  places,  might  be  used  with  splendid  effect  in  the 
flower  garden.  At  any  rate  I  mean  to  try  it  this  season.  The 
Bamboos,  Dracsenas,  Ficuses,  Funkias,  Aralias,  Sparmannias, 
Aloe.s,  Araucarias,  Acacias,  and  hosts  of  other  plants  of  a  like  nature 
which  are  at  command  can  be  turned  to  good  account,  if  used  uuth 
taste  and  discretion,  so  as  to  give  variety  instead  of  a  repetition 
of  effect.  A  few  quaint  mixtures  should  always  be  attempted 
each  year,  provided  the  ideas  are  well  thought  out  beforehand, 
or  have  been  noticed  as  successful  in  other  places.  Here  is  one 
which  I  saw  last  year,  and  was  particularly  struck;  vuth. 

It  is  suitable  for  either  a  large  round  or  oblong  bed,  or  for  a 
wunding  border.  Plant  strong  Gannas  4ft  or  5ft  apart,  then  u.se 
an  equal  number  of  plants  of  the  rose  coloured  Nicotiana, 
arranging  them  in  a  zigzag  form  between  the  Cannas,  the 
remainder  of  the  space  being  tben  filled  in  with  dwarf  planfs  of 
Salvia  rutilans  and  mixed  Salpiglossis,  each  being  used  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Mixed  Larkspurs  might  be  sub.stituted  for 
the  Salpiglossis.  A  broad  band  of  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Sedum, 
or  dwarf  Antirrhinum  (rose), forms  a  suitable  edging  for  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  type,  and  the  effect  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  Stereotyped  methods  of  arrangement  one  need  not 
advance,  as  they  are  worked  out  with  unfailing  regidarity  in  too 
many  in.stances.  What  everybody  should  strive  for  is  originality, 
which  captivates  the  fancy  at  once,  because  better,  rather  than 
slightly  inferior,  to  older  methods. — Onward. 


The  Veitchian  Nurseries. — This  is  the  title  of  a  publication  by 
Mr.  James  Herbert  Veitch,  F.L.S.  (author  of  “  A  Traveller’s 
Notes”),  of  the  firm  of  James  Veitch  and  Son,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  and  which  is  composed  entirely  of  beautiful  photographic 
views  of  the  various  nurseries  of  this  great  horticultural  finn.  It 
is  printed  for  private  circulation  only. 

Publications  Received. — “  Garten  Flora,”  with  coloured 
illustrations  of  China  Asters.  *  *  “The  Orchid  Review,’ 

May,  1903,  6d.,  from  the  editor.  Lawn  Cresc^t,  Kew,  Surrey. 
*  *  “  UndorgrouTid  Irrigation  in  the  Britisli  Isles  and  in 
India,”  by  John  Grant,  Is.  *  *  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 

cultural  Society,”  vol.  27,  Part  4. 
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R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  Chiswick. 

Exhibitors  are  requested  to  notice  that  class  52  is  an  open 
class,  and  not  confined  to  amateurs.  The  schedule  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  postage  stamp  to  the  R.H.S.  Office,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

The  Late  Mr.  J.  D.  Pawle. 

This  devoted  rosarian  died  at  his  residence  in  Reigate  not 
many  days  since,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Floral  Committee  (R.H.S.),  a  vice-president  of 
the  National  Rose  Society,  and  the  founder  of  various  local 
societies. 

The  Weather  at  Hamiiton, 

A  heat  wave  has  evidently  arrived  from  the  New  World. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  were,  to  say  the  least,  hot — something 
new  for  the  last  nine  months.  Forest  trees  are  fast  expanding 
their  foliage,  which,  by  the  way,  is  fully  three  weeks  in  arrears. 
The  landrail,  or  corncraik,  has  been  with  us  for  three  w'eeks  now, 
notwithstanding  the  very  backward  state  of  grass  and  Wheat, 
his  chief  haunts.  Moths  and  butterflies  are  still  very  rare. 

Daily  Forecasts  of  Weather  during  Harvest,  1903. 

During  the  harvest  season  the  Meteorological  Council  will, 
as  before,  supply  forecasts  of  w'eather  by  telegraph  to  persons 
desirous  of  receiving  them,  upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
telegrams.  The  forecasts  will  be  so  worded  that  the  cost  of 
each  message  will  be  6d.  for  any  one  district,  including  an 
address  of  three  words.  If  the  address  to  which  the  forecasts 
are  to  be  sent  exceeds  three  words,  an  addition  of  a  halfpenny 
for  each  additionail  word  must  be  made  to  the  cost  of  the  daily 
telegram.  The  special  harvest  foreca.sts  are  prepared  at  3.30 
p.m.  daily  from  June  1  to  September  30  (except  Sundays),  and 
are  applicable  to  the  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  following 
the  time  of  issue. — W.  N.  Shaw,  Secretary,  63,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.,  April,  1903. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  latest  quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  contains  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  articles  “  On 
Fungoid  Pests  of  the  Garden,”  illustrated  by  coloured  and  other 
diagrams,  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  V.M.H.  Besides  these 
emineintly  practical  and  serviceable  essays,  this  volume  also 
includes  the  papers  on  “  Japanese  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Veitch,  and  wliioh  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  entirely 
new  matter  and  knowledge  of  novelties.  It  is  illustrated. 
Summer  and  autumn  flowering  bulbs,  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr,  will 
satisfy  the  bulb  growers,  and  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch’s  biography  of  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  the  great  botanist,  and  father  of  the 
still  surviving  Sir  Joseph,  is  of  superlative  interest. 

Amongst  others  of  the  many  papers,  communications,  and 
features  of  the  R.H.S.  Journal,  we  would  name  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas’s  “Wasted  Opportunities  of  Finiit  Growing,”  Mr.  Cecil 
H.  Hooper’s  “  Spraying  and  Packing  in  Canada  ”  (illustrated). 
Dr.  Bernard  Dyer’s  “  Manuring  Market  Garden  Crops  ”  (illus¬ 
trated),  The  American  Hybrid  Conference  (report  on),  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Molyneux’s  “Rose  Growing  Near  Towns.” 

The  editor’s  reviews  of  books,  together  with  his  and  the 
garden  superintendent’s  “  Commonplace  Notes,”  and  the  now 
invaluable  department  entitled  “Notes  on  Recent  Research,  and 
Abstracts,”  being  gleanings  and  references  by  a  large  body  of 
experts  on  the  es.says,  articlas,  or  letters  on  subjects  of  prime 
interest  to  botanists  and  horticulturists  (the  latter  word  in  its 
wddest  application),  that  have  recently  appeared  in  craft  or 
botanical  literature — ^all  deserve  one  expression :  they  are  good, 
utilitarian,  interesting. 

Rev.  W.  Wilks,  secretaiy  to  the  Society,  is  the  editor.  We 
always  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that  Fellows  receive 
these  volumes  on  up-to-date  gardening  free.  Non-Fellows  pay 
10s.  each  for  tliem.  The  annual  Fellows’  subscription  is  only 
21s.,  and  the  offices  of  the  Society  are  at  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Raisbeck,  a.s  head  gardener  to  J.  Wakefield,  E.sq., 
Sedgwick  House,  near  Kendal,  Wesrinoreland,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  J.  Ireland. 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society. 

The  next  exhibition  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Free  Library^  Middleton,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  June  6, 
1903.  The  hon.  secretary  is  James  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  Stakehill, 
Castleton,  near  Manchester. 

Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  V.M  H 

None  can  feel  greater  .satisfaction  than  do  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  The  Journal  to  learn  of  our  veteran  corre¬ 
spondent  having  received  his  greatest  decoration,  the  Victoria 
Medal  of  Honour  in  horticulture,  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Every  one  of  our  readers  will 
rejoice  as  we  do. 

Mr.  William  Falconer  of  Nymphaea  Fame. 

Mr.  William  Falconer,  formerly  of  Dosoris,  and  latterly  at 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.,  is  now  superintendent  of 
Allegheny  Cemetery,  having  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st 
inst.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  now  trying  to  tempt 
him  back  to  Schenley  Park  with  an  offer  of  4,000  dollars  annually 
as  salary,  a  figure  at  which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

“The  Indian  Agriculturist.” 

The  “  Indian  Agriculturist,”  a  renowned  journal,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1870,  and  is  published  every  month  at  Calcutta,  and 
was  originally  issued  as  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  India,  a 
journal  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  only 
publication  of  its  kind,  and  as  such  necessarily  occupies  a 
unique  position  for  all  matters  connected  with  agricultui'e  in 
that  country. 

The  New  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

W  illiam  Hillier  Onslow,  4th  Earl  of  Onslow,  has  been 
appointed  the  successor  in  office  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Hanbuiy. 
He  is  in  his  fifty-first  year.  During  1887  and  1888  he  was 
under-secretary  for  the  Colonies,  which  post  he  again  has  held 
since  1900,  liaving  been  under-secret ary^  for  India  in  the  years 
1895-1900,  and  was  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  New 
Zealand  from  the  end  of  1888  to  1892.  The  Earl  owns  about 
13,500  acres  of  land,  his  country  seat  being  at  Clandon  Park, 
Guildford,  Surrey. 

Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Show  Society. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Chaddlewood,  Devon,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Soltau  Symions,  it  was  resolved  that  a  .society- 
should  be  formed,  to  be  called  the  Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring 
Show  Society.  A  committee  was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Soltau 
Symons  was  elected  chairman.  Captain  Hall  Parlby  (Manadon, 
Plymouth)  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  (4,  North  Hill,  Plymouth) 
have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  honorary  secretaries,  and  Mr. 
Erne.st  Hawker  (Beaconville,  Ivybridge)  has  accepted  the  office 
of  treasurer.  These  gentlemen  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
wishing  to  join  the  society,  and  will  give  any  information  as  to 
its  objects  and  constitution. 

Honouring  an  Eminent  Horticulturist. 

Mr.  Thoma:s  Lunt,  who  recently  completed  fifty  years’  service 
as  head  gardener  to  Sir  M.  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.,  Ard- 
gowan,  Renfrewshire,  was  met  last  tveek  by  a  number  of  friends  in 
the  Royal  British  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  and  presented  with  a 
handsome  purse  of  sovereigns.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
David  Mitchell  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mackray,  Kelly,  and 
the  presentation  made  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  head  gardener 
to  the  Countess  of  Seafield,  at  Cullen  House,  Banffshire,  one  of 
Mr.  Lunt’s  oldest  assistants.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Smith  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  large  number  of  young 
gardeners  that  Mr.  Lunt  had  passed  through  his  hands  during 
the  past  half  century,  and  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred 
on  horticulture  at  large,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Many 
.of  the  young  men  who  received  their  first  ti'aining  at  Ardgowan 
now  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  horticultural  world, 

,  among  whom  might  be  mentioned  his  two  .sons,  one  of  whom 
is  a  well-known  Grape  and  Chrysanthemum  grower  at  Keir,  near 
Stirling,  and  the  other  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
at  Bowhill, 
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“Everybody  s  Street  Guide  to  London.’’ 

This  is  the  title  of  a  penny  publication  by  John  Dicks, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  contains  the  names  of  streets 
and  postal  districts  in  one  column,  the  nearest  main  thorouglifare 
in  the  second  column,  and  the  nearest  railway  station  in  the 
third  column. 

Steam  Traction  for  Market  Produce. 

Diminutive  traction  engines  are  gradually  being  adopted  by 
market  gardeners  instead  of  horses  for  taking  their  produce  to 
market.  One  of  these  locomotives  was  in  the  autumn  put  on 
the  road  between  Isleworth  and  Covent  Garden.  Now  several 
are  to  be  seen  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  pu’fBng  along 
Piccadilly  with  towering  loads  of  vegetables  behind  them. 

“  Der  Deutsche  Gartenrat.’’ 

In  Germany,  as  in  this  country,  the  progress  of  horticultural 
literature  still  continues.  The  last  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
gardening  newspapers  there  is  “  Der  Deutsche  Gartenrat,”  a 
weekly  publication  issuing  from  Berlin  in  the  Uhlandstrasse,  and 
of  which  Herr  Andreas  Voss  is  the  editor.  We  have  been  favoured 
with  copies  of  the  first  seven  numbers,  and,  after  an  inspection  of 
them,  note  that  this  periodical  promises  to  be  conducted  with  the 
thoroughness  and  solidity  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  mind, 
and  forms  agreeable  evidence  of  the  growdh  of  the  taste  for 
gardening  in  the  Fatherland. 

Emigrition  to  Canada 

A  correspondent  who  wrote  to  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  on  the  .subject  of  assisted  emigration  to  the  Dominion 
has  received  the  following  reply :  “  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of 
the-  17th  inst.,  addressed  to  the  High  Commissioner,  has  been 
transferred  to  my  department.  In  reply  I  may  say  that,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  living  in  Canada  is  not  expensive,  all  necessaries 
of  life  being  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices.  With  regard  to 
assisted  passages,  the  Canadian  Government  does  not  offer  any 
a.ssistance  in  that  direction,  all  persons  going  to  Canada  being 
expected  to-  pay  their  own  way  out.  The  persons  recommended 
to  go  to  Canada  are  farmers,  young  men  desiring  to  learn  farm- 
ing,  male  and  female  farm  servants,  and  domestic  servants. — I 
am,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  Commissioner  of 
Education.” 

Women  as  Gardeners. 

Yvhat  a  vogue  there  is  for  gardening  among  young  women! 
The  Lady  "Warwick  Hostel  is  a  great  .success,  and  is  shortly  to 
move  into  a  larger  house  in  a  different  part  of  the  counti'y — 
Warwickshire,  I  think.  The  Horticultural  College  at  Swanley, 
Kent,  i.s  also  a  great  success;  and  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  there 
are  classes'  for  ladies,  some  of  whom  go  in  for  gardening  for  the 
sake  of  health.  A  girl  wJio  is  ansemic,  nervous,  or  lacking  in 
vitality  and  energy,  soon  finds  herself  immensely  improved  after 
a  few  weeks  of  gardening.  A  girl  whom  we  knew  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  the  country  turned  up  the  other  day  and  told  us 
that,  having  lost  her  mother  and  feeling  at  a  loo.se  end  at  home 
with  a  houseful  of  brothers  and  .sisters,  she  had  re.solved  to  go  in 
for  gardening.  She  works  at  the  Botanic  and  lives  at  the  Hotel 
Great  Central  all  by  herself,  though  she  is  only  twenty.  What 
would  our  good  parents  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  in  their 
young  days?  It  would  have  been  considered  outrageous;  but  in 
cur  advanced  period  it  is  all  right.  We  had  tea  with  her  the 
ether  day,  and  .she  showed  us  her  comfortable  alcove  bedroom 
which  makes  a  nice  sitting-room  when  the  curtains  are  drawn 
acro.es  the  recess  where  the  bed  resides.  The  wife  of  the  manager, 
a  charming  young  woman,  takes  an  interest  in  her,  and  is  as 
good  as  a  chaperon  to  a  quiet  girl  like  Minna.  What  an  emanci¬ 
pation  it  is!  In.stead  of  a  deadly  dull,  monotonous  life  in  the 
country,  .she  has  the  whole  of  the  great  luxurious  hotel  for  a 
home,  with  its  ever-changing  crowd  of  visitors  and  all  the  variety 
and  movement  that  are  in  themselves  a  delight  to  a  girl  who 
(she  told  us)  used  to  look  out  of  the  window.s  of  the  great  dull 
house  in  the  country  and  absolutely  long  for  something  to  happen, 
even  .something  disagreeable,  to  vary  the  endless  monotony  of  life. 
At  the  Great  Central  she  is  within  a  walk  of  her  work  at  the 
Botanic,  and  has  made  pleasant  friends  among  the  other  students. 

I  heard  .something  intere.sting  from  her.  They  cannot  grow 
Primroses  at  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Now  I  wonder  why  the  dear 
little  flowers  object  to  those  enchanting  grounds.  Do  you  think 
it  could  be  .shyness  ? — (“Truth.”) 


“The  British  Inventor.’ 

This  is  the  title  of  a  neAV  paper  devoted  to  patents  and  in¬ 
ventions,  and  is  publLshed  at  53,  Coweross  Street,  London.  It 
is  priced  at  Id. 

Agricultural  Srihools  in  Canada. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  started  an  agricultural  school 
for  the  instruction  of  children,  and  particularly  for  the  children 
of  immigrants.  Experiments  are  being  carried  on  at  miniature 
farms,  and  thorough  courses  in  everything  pertaining  to  farming 
are  given.  Two  instructors  have  been  employed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  one  of  them  being  Sir  William  Macdonald. 

“The  Gardeners’  Assistant." 

With  the  assistance  of  the  best  known  specialists,  the  new 
edition  of  “  The  Gardeners’  Assi.stant  ”  has  been  made  un¬ 
questionably  the  soundest  and  mo.st  practical  book  on  horticul¬ 
ture.  It  was  the  leading  treatise  on  gardening  when  originally 
issued;  it  holds  first  place  at  the  present  time.  The  work  Is 
published  in  six  handsome  imperial  8vo  divisional  volumes, 
bound  in  cloth,  price  8s.  each  net;  also  in  eighteen  parts,  price 
2s.  6d.  each  net,  and  no  gardener  should  be  without  it.  It  's 
published  by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Compan3',  34,  Southamp¬ 
ton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Drinking  Fountain  Association. 

The  Duke  cf  Portland  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough  Association, 
at  Grosvenor  House.  The  annual  report  stated  that  the  object,'? 
cf  the  a.s«ociation  had  been  well  maintained,  and  the  period 
had  established  a  record  in  the  number  of  fountains  and  trough.? 
erected  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  provinces.  The  state  of  the 
funds  had  permitted  the  a,sscciation  to  bear  in  many  cases  the 
entire  cost  of  the  fountains,  instead  cf  having  to  rely,  as 
formerly,  on  the  genero.sity  of  private  individuals.  The  income 
of  the  society  was  made  up  of  annual  subscriptions  amounting 
to  £1,557,  donations  £459,  legacies  £5,072,  and  £1,791  from 
private  sourcsis  for  the  erection  of  fountains  and  troughs.  The 
total  expenditure  was  £4,341,  which  included  £2,985  spent  on 
structui’es  erected.  The  association  had  new  475  fountain.?,  280 
troughs  for  horses,  and  435  troughs  for  dogs. 

Popular  Horticulture. 

A  succe.ssful  meeting  of  the  Croj’don.  and  District  Horticul¬ 
tural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  recently  held  at  their 
rooms.  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  and  to  a 
very  appreciative  audience  Mr.  Turney  expounded  good,  sound 
views  on  “  Popular  Horticulture.”  He  rightly  quoted  an 
authority  in  saying  the  studj’  of  horticulture  is  “  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  most  peaceful,”  because  in  following  Nature’s  embellish¬ 
ments  it  is  appealing  to  one  and  all  alike,  coming  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich;  and  as  a  recreative 
pastime  it  is  incompai’able  as  a  means  of  intellectual  elevation 
from  the  monotony  of  everj’day  life.  As  also  to  those  who  are 
dependent  on  it  for  a  livelihood,  the  more  interest  displayed  in 
such  an  occupation,  so  better  the  results  obtainable.  He  alluded 
to  the  increasing  encouragement  of  modern  times,  where  facilities 
by  way  of  allotments  or  small  holdings,  and  public  libraries  for 
the  study  of  cultivation  are  at  the  disposal  of  everyone  who 
cares  to  benefit  by  them.  In  Croydon  the  public  library  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  best  books  on  horticulture,  which  are  placed 
there  for  the  use  of  the  burgesses,  so  that  all  can  profit  them¬ 
selves  with  the  knowledge  required.  Then,  again,  another 
great  help  to  all  enthusiasts  is  the  practical  and  economic 
methods  of  cultivation  given  at  the  meetings  of  horticultural 
mutual  improvement  societies,  where  for  a  very  nominal  annual 
subscription  a  meimber  can  learn  from  experts  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  best  treatment  to  be  adopted  to  any  feature  in  the 
profe,ssion.  He  strongly  urged  the  benefit  aocruing  from  public 
parks  and  recreation  grounds,  where,  if  these  are  properly  kept, 
great  assistance  is  afforded  the  enthusiast.  The  lecturer’s  paper 
created  an  interesting  discussion,  during  which  the  members 
bore  out  full  testimony  on  all  points  set  forth  in  his  views.  Mr. 
A.  Edwards,  Ambleside  Gardens,  staged  some  splendidly  grown 
plants  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation,  and  won  from  all 
much  appreciation.  Two  new  members  were  elected.  On 
Tuesday,  June  16,  the  next  paper  will  he  given  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson,  on  “Heating  , and  Ventilating  Horticultural  Struc¬ 
tures.” 
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Gardeners’  Commissions. 


Quiz  ’  strongly  urges  all  gardeners'  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  their  employers,  and  in  “  T.  F.’s”  letter  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  employer  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
man.  I  fully  agree  with  “Quiz”  in  his  remarks  on  this  point, 
and  any  man  who  controls  the  ordering  of  various  articles  as  in 
Qie  instance  of  gardeners,  oertkinly  ought  to  make  sure  of  his  foot¬ 
ing.  Respecting  the  gardener  who  ordered  vast  quantities  of 
stores,  in  order  to  obtain  commission,  probably  the  ca.se  was 
unique,  for  onei  would  have  to  go  a  long  way  before  meeting  with 
an  employer  who  unreservedly  placed  money  at  his  man’s  disposal. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  for  an  in.stant  that  the  bill  in  question 
strikes  directly  at  gardeners  as  “  Quiz  ”  openly  states.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  not  such  a  di.stinction  between  commissions  and 
Christinas  boxes  as  he  supposes.  Were  the  latter  restricted  to 
presents  only,  it  would  not  matter  much,  but  it  is  the  money 
sums  that  are  apt  to  cause  mischief  when  the  recipient  controls 
Qie  ordering.  I  have  had  dealings  in  trades  other  than  garden¬ 
ing,  and  can  speak  form  personal  experience.  We  are  all  liable 
to  temptation,  and  it  is  not  everyone  that  can  resist  it.  I  have 
acted  as  a  delivery  man,  and  as  such  have  received  hundreds  of 
small  money  sums  ;  but  having  no  control  of  the  buying  from  the 
wholesaler,  no  loss  of  character  accrued  in  accepting  them. 
“  W.  S.”  hints  at  the  employer  with  regard  to  payment  of  his 
bills,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  had  experience  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  I  presume,  however,  that  the  employer  has  not  asked  for 
the  discount  before  paying  his  bill. — C. 

- - 

Back  to  the  Lan(’, 

I  have  no  doubt  “  T.  B.  W.”  is  right  in  the  main  about  land¬ 
lords,  and  good  hardworking  tenants  are  encouraged,  and  more 
than  that,  sought  after.  But  there  are  cases,  especially  on  the 
smaller  estates,  Avhere  a  man  succeeds  in  bringing  the  land  to  a 
state  of  good  cultivation  and  who  gets  on  a  bit  in  the  world,  that 
the  owner  looks  on  Avith  a  greedy  eye  and  pops  up  the  rent. 
C'an  the  land  be  made  to  pay.^  That  is  the  question  tve  hear  on 
all  sides.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  Living,  as  I  clo,  in  the  centre  of 
an  agricultural  district,  and  coming  in  contact  daily  tvith  men  Avho 
till  the  ground,  I  obsertm  that  there  are’  tAvo  classes  of  farmer, 
one  whoi  has  been  brought  up  to  pay  for  his  labour,  and  one  (and 
one,  I  am,  glad  to  say,  increasing  in  numbers)  Avho  lias  been 
brought  up  to  Avork  for  himself.  The  first  knoAvs  how  the  Avork 
should  be  done,  and  pays  others  to  do  it,  the  other  does  the  Avork 
him.self  and  pays  himself.  The  difference  betAveen  the  modes  of 
farming  is  most  marked.  One  farms  for  a  big  cheque  and  groAvs 
a  big  crop  of  .something  or  other,  which,  if  it  is  a  failure,  spells 
di.saster.  The  other  goes  in  for  small  things,  a  little  fruit,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  &c.  ;  if  one  does  not  pay  the  other  does.  I  can  see 
several  men  daily,  avIio  started  as  farm  labourers  and  are  noAv 
doing  fairly  well,  farming  for  themselves.  Indeed,  the  man  Avho 
has  .supplied  me  AA’ith  excellent  butter  for  the  last  ten  years  at 
Is.  per  pound,  is  this  Michaelmas  taking  over  a  farm  from  one  of 
the  first  class  of  farmers  mentioned,  and  was  asked  by  the  agent 
as  a  favour  to  do  .so,  and  he  Avas  a  farm  labourer. 

How  can  avo  get  the  people  back  to  the  land?  Why,  give  us 
the  same  chance  as  they  are  giving  the  Irishmen  (avIio,  by-the-by, 
can  send  chickens  here  to  be  fatted  cheaper  than  Ave  can  raise 
them).  Create  a  direct  interest  for  our  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  land,  viz.,  OAvner-ship.  In  my  opinion  OAmry  pari.sh  (agri¬ 
cultural  I  mean)  should  have  an  experimental  farm  attached  to 
the  school,  and  in.stead  of  cramming  a  lot  of  lessons  doAvn  the  boys’ 
throats,  which  only  suit  them  for  patent  leather  boots  and  the 
boulevards  of  a  toAvn,  let  them  have  a  feAv  hours  a  Aveek  Avhen 
young,  so  that  they  Avould  learn  to  love  the  land  and  the  Avorking 
■of  it  before  leaving  school,  I  think  if  our  boys  had  an  idea 
that  the  land  Avould  some  day  be  their  OAvn,  and  their  children’s 
after  them,  every  moment  and  every  penny  Avould  be  spent  for 
their  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  their  loved  ones.  If  it  did 
not  bring  them  back,  it  Avould  .stop  the  future  generation  from 
deserting  Avhat  I  firmly  believe  (in  our  small  island)  to  be  the  most 
nece«.sary  calling  of  the  future. — W.  B.,  Sussex. 


In  his  letter  Avith  Avhich  he  has  chosen  to  adorn  page  454, 
“  T.  B.  W.”  accuses  me  of  falsehood  and  of  Avishrng  to  “  divide  the 
land  amongst  the  town  loafers.”  If  this  is  intendecl  as  a  display 
of  intellectual  superiority  it  is  singularly  unconvincing.  I  never 
intentionally  giA'e  offence  to  anyone,  and  if  I  haA'e  hurt  the  feel¬ 


ings  of  your  correspondent,  I  freely  apolog'se.  But  I  deeline  to 
ansAA'er  the  question.s  of,  or  enter  into  a  controveisy  AA'ith  one  Avho 
evidently  imagines  a.  public  exhibition  of  ill  temper  to  be  an 
efficient  .substitute  for  .sound  argument.  Vituperation  is  a  cheap 
commodity,  but  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  nf 
IloiiicuUu  re. — Provincial. 


Elfect  of  EBctricity  on  Plant  Life. 

In  your  interesting  note  of  April  16,  page  334,  on  this  subject, 
it  may  stimulate  experiment  by  horticulturists  if  I  state  that  I 
have,  by  making  a  battery  of  plants  groAving  in  my  steel  flower 
pots,  had  good  result,s.  By  the  use  of  .steel  pots  the  gentle 
electrical  action  induced  is  carried  all  round  and  through  the 
roots,  saA'ing  the  necessity  of  placing  Avires  through  the  pots,  as 
when  clay  pots  are  used,  which  interfere  Avith,  and  are  liable  to 
bruise  the  roots.  It  may  not  be  generally  knoAvn  that  these 
original  experiments  (but  not  Avith  steel  pots)  were  made  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cross,  a  Somersetshire  scientist,  and 
he  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Bristol 
on  the  subject  someAvhere  about  the  year  1850. — Alfred 
Chandler. 

Large  Stra\!t)erries. 

I  take  leave  to  send  you  fruits  of  our  forced  Royal  Sovereign 
StraAvberry  plants.  I  haA'e  placed  representative  fruits  of  the 
largest  and  the  medium-sized  .samples  in  separate  boxes,  but 
the  big  fruits  are  not  the  finest  Ave  have  had,  some  having 
Aveighed  nearly  2oz  apiece.  You  will  find  the  quality  good.  The 
foliage  of  the  plants  is  robust  and  leathery,  even  taking  on  a, 
tint  of  red  in  the  older  leaves.  Such  fruits  cannot  be  groAvn  in 
vineries,  nor  in  saucers  of  stagnant  Avater. — Alexander  Tr.aill, 
Che.shire.  [The  fruits  Avere  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
must  have  been  better  Avhen  fre.shly  pulled.  The  largest  Aveighed 
Ifoz,  Avhich  is  a  fraction  under  l^oz.  This  is  very  good  for  forced 
Strawberries.  Another  very  successful  groAver  is  Mr.  Chapman, 
at  Westonbirt,  Gloucester,  whose  fine  collection  of  fruiting 
plants,  laden  Avith  their  scarlet-crimson  odorous  crop,  are  quite 
a  feast  to  the  eyes  at  the  present  time,  and  the  flesh  of  the  fruits 
is  rich,  sugary,  and  juicy. — Ed.] 


Pharmacy  Act  Amendment  BilL 

A  letter  of  Avliich  the  folloAving  is  a  copy  appears  in  the 
“Chemist  and  Druggist  Journal”  for  the  16th  inst: — “An  ex¬ 
perience  of  forty-four  years  in  the  drug  trade  has  never  given  me 
the  nece.ssity  to  think  chemists  are  not  able  to  cope  Avith  the 
poisonous  co'inpounds  used  in  horticulture.  Wheat-dressing,  Ac, 
Neither  have  1  ever  known  a  toAvn  or  village  in  Avhich,  as  a  rule, 
there  are  not  four  chemists  to  one  seedsman.  I  therefore  Avonder 
on  Avhat  point  Mr.  Dobbs  bases  his  plea  to  be  allowed,  Avith  others 
outside  the  drug  trade,  to  get  the  sale  of  poisons  placed  in  other 
traders’  hands.  Farmers  go  to  the  chemist  for  horse-physic, 
rubbing  oils,  and  medicines  for  domestic  use,  and  naturally  order 
their  Wheat -dressing  or  sheep-dip.  Why,  then,  all  this  fuss? 
Surely  our  legislators  cannot  have  been  properly  informed  upon 
the  subject,  otherAA'ise,  I  am  sure,  no  one  sitting  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  Avould  have  entertained  a  desire  to  alter  the  Phannacy 
Acts.- — Faithfully  yours,  John  S.  Sykes,  Plumstead,  S.E.,  May  7.” 

And  the  folloAving  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a 
“  Farmer  in  Wales  ”  : — 

“Mr.  Dobbs, — In  last  Aveek’s  “  C.  and  D.”,  Mr.  Sykes’  Icttc  r  is 
misleading.  I  live  in  a  countrv  district,  the  nearest  chemist  shop 
to  me  Avhere  I  can  obtain  poisonous  sheep-dip  is  tAvelve  miles 
any  direction,  Avhich  I  consider  very  inconvenient,  and  I  have  to 
use  non-poisonous  dip,  AA'hen  I  Avquld  prefer  poisonous.  Again,  I 
can  prove  to  you  Avhere  a  chemist  charged  me  6.20  grains  nux 
vom.  powders'7s.  6d.,  Avhen  it  cost  about  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 
I  am  only  pointing  you  these  facts  to  contradict  Mr.  Sykes’  experi¬ 
ence  in  agricultural  trade.  Sheep  dip  is  used  A'ery  largely  in  our 
district,  and  yet  in  the  hands  of  chemists,  Avhen  really  a  grocer 
or  ironmonger  near  home  could  supply  me  equally  as  Avell.  I  hope 
AA’e  shall  have  more  freedom  in  business  matters. — Farmer  in 
"Wales.” 

In  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist  it  is 
advi.sable  they  should  take  greater  interest  in  the  movement  uoav 
on  foot  to  get  the  Pharmacy  Acts  amended,  making  it  lawful  for 
traders  to  have  the  right  to  sell  poisonous  compounds  in  sealed 
packages  under  proper  re.strictions,  according  to  regulations  to 
be  laid  doAvn  by  the  Prii-y  Council,  as  Avell  a.s  chemists,  and  I  shall 
be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  Aiill  kindly  inform  me  of  any 
experiences  they  may  hai^e  had  .similar  to  that  of  the  “  Farmer  in 
AVales,”  .so  that  I  may  u.se  it  to  their  interest.  You  Avill  note 
that  not  only  has  the  “Farmer  in  Wales”  experienced  difficulty 
in  obtaining  poi.sonous  sheep  dips,  but  he  makes  an  allegation 
against  the  chemist  of  charging  him  very  extravagant  prices. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in 
your  next  issue. — Tiios.  G.  Dobbs,  24,  Sansome  Street,  Worcester. 
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Societies. 


Temple  Flower  Show. 

No  finer  exhibition  has  been  held  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  by  the  Royal  Horticnitural  Society  than  that  arranged 
there  during  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  the  present 
week.  The  same  tents  were  in  the  same  places,  and  the  same 
exhibitors  occupied  in  the  main  their  wonted  stands :  but  where 
novelties  are  numerous,  or  the  exhibits  are  of  such  superlative 
all-round  excellence,  the  intense  interest  which  they  draw  forth 
quite  precludes  the  impression  of  the  monotony  that  some  might 
imagine  to  prevail. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  show  serves  to  illustrate  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  which  garden  lovers  possess  in  these  present  days 
of  grace.  Roses  of  the  purest  beauty  are  brought  forward  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son.  Waltham  Cross;  Charles  Turner, 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt ;  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
and  Geo.  Mount.  Orchids,  of  course,  were  forward  in  their 
usual  great  splendour  and  rare  merits.  Messrs.  Gauntlett,  of 
Recli'uth,  hav'e  Rhododendrons.  Barr  and  Sons,  and  the  whole 
h.ost  of  hardy  plantsmen,  are  strong  in  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Dobbie  and  Co.  assort  Pansies  and  Violas.  W.  J. 
Godfrey  has  new  Papavers,  crosses  with  P.  orientale  and  others. 
Blackn'iore  and  Langdon  have  a  gorgeous  array  of  double  and 
single  tuberous  Begonias;  while  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert’s 
Azaleas  are  more  dazzlingly  brilliant  than  any  other  thing. 
Add  to  these  Richard  Smith’s  Clematis,  Cutbush’s  Carnations, 
Hill’s  Ferns,  Russell’s  Alocasias,  Balchin’s  Ericas,  Ac.,  Cannell’s 
Cannas,  H.  J.  Jones’  Sweet  Peas,  Veitch’s  stove  foliage  plants, 
and  their  splendid  choice  selection  of  forced  trees  and  shrubs 
and  greenhou.se  subjects,  together  with  their  novelties  in  tent 
No.  2,  which  we  detail  elsewhere  in  the  report  ;  and  after  this 
great  vmriety  consider  Peed’s  Gloxinias,  B.  S.  Williams’  Tulips, 
with  other  groups  of  this  passing  flower  from  R.  H.  Bath,  and 
Hogg  and  Robertson,  and  the  imagination  becomes  enchanted. 
Nor  were  these  by  any  means  all  the  special  features.  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Mes.srs.  Sutton  each  contributed  Calceolarias,  Cine¬ 
rarias,  and  other  popular  subjects;  J.  Backhouse  and  Soir  had 
a  neat  rockei’y  with  choice  subjects;  A.  J.  A.  Bruce  had  Sarra- 
cenias;  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  placed  up  a  well-grown  lot  of 
Schizanthus  ;  and  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons  had  their  new  Wlrite 
Excelsior  Stock,  a  grand  acquisition.  Kelway’.s  Pteonies,  and 
Storrie  and  Storrie’s  Primrosas  and  Pol.yanthuses,  together  with 
sixty  varieties  of  Apples  from  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  and  fruited 
Peach  trees  in  pots  from  Rivmrs  and  Son,  surelj^  make  up  a 
representative,  choice,  v'ariedly  interesting,  and  beautiful  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition.  Outside  the  various  tents  there  were 
arranged  numerous  groups  of  Japanese  Mairles,  and  the  choicer 
flowering  and  foliage  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  is  most  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record,  for  early  in  the  first 
da,v  at  least,  that  the  weather  was  ideal,  sunshine  and  breeze, 
the  grass  in  the  Temple  Gardens  soft  and  green,  the  trees 
gratefully  shady,  and  everything  comfortable.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  had  beerr  made  with  the  usual  orderliness  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A..  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  garden 
superirrteirdent,  who  were  admirably  .secoirded  by  Mr.  Reader 
(the  courteous  cashier),  Mr.  Humplire.v's,  of  Chiswick,  and  other 
members  of  the  society’s  .staff  at  headquarters. 

Orchids. 

The  exhibition  of  choice  groups  of  Orchids  was  vvell  up  to 
the  usual  high  .stairdard  seen  at  Temple  Shows  of  the  Society. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,'  N., 
were  admii'ablj"  represented  by  minor  group.s  of  Cattleya  iMcssise, 
Laelia  Latona,  L.  purpurata,  Vanda  tricolor,  Oncidium  Mar- 
shallianum,  and  a  juagnificent  piece  of  C.ymbidium  Lowianum. 
Their  Thunias  and  Odontoglos.sum  crispunrs  were  very  good. 

Mr.  Richard  Ashworth,  Ashland, s  Hall,  New  Church,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  was  forward  with  grand  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  other  things.  His  O.  c.  Mai’jory  is  a  gem,  with  bright 
crimson  spots  on  a  white  ground.  O.  c.  Grand  Duchess  is  a 
bold  flower,  strong  and  well  built,  and  beautifully  marked;  and 
with  these  he  also  had  some  almost  pure  white  forms.  The 
novelties  were  all  well  flowered.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and 
Sons,  from  the  Grange  Nurseries,  near  Bradford,  had  a  finely 
flowered  O. -crispum  Westgatense,  and  a  really  beautiful 
Lselio-Cattleya,  the  iraine  of  which  we  were  unable  to  read  from 
the  front  of  the  stage.  H.  Becke,  Esep,  13,  Beresford  Street, 
Jersey,  had  varieties  of  Lrelia  purpurata  :  Beckeri,  very  rich 
amaranth  lip,  and  shortened,  .strong  form;  and  Bellissima,  with 
bright  purple-mauve  lip,  a  fine  thing.  Mens.  Jules  Hye  de 
Crom,  117,  Compare,  Ghent,  had  a  magnificent  piece  of  Odouto- 
glossum  amcenum  (a  cross  with  Pescatorei  and  superbum) ;  also 
O.  ardentissimum  numosum,  fine  form  and  rich  red  blotching 
(A.M.).  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.,  of  Southgate,  had 
Cattleya  Mossise  Wagneri  var.  King  Edward  VII. ^  with  broad 
wavy  white  petals,  and  finely  formed  lip,  vvdute,  with  a  dash  of 
1  ’inon  yellow  on  either  side. 


M.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  bi’ought  Vanda  Marguerite 
Marou,  soft  and  sweet,  but  not  very  striking.  M.  L.  J.  Di'aps- 
Dom,  Laeken,  Bru.s.sels,  had  Vanda  tricolor  tenebrosa,  really  a 
handsome  subject,  with  huge  clustered  spikes,  each  flower  pos- 
ses.sing  a  rich,  bright,  rose-amaranth  Up  and  spotted  segments. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds), 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  was  again  represented  by  his  famou.s 
Vanda  teres,  which  are  so  splendidly  cultivated  and  handsomely 
flowered. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  had  put  forth  his  best  effoi't,  and  those  who 
watch  the  shows  will  know  what  this  fully  means.  He  staged  a 
very  large  complement  of  most  excellent  Orchids,  and  we  can 
only  name  the  newer  or  rarer  subjects.  The  sweet  little 
Phalaenop.sis  Luddemanniana  was  in  vigorous  health,  and  had 
four  flowers.  His  Zygc-ne.sia  Rolfeana,  Miltouia  vexillaria 
Alfred,  Lselio-Cattleya  Canhamiaua  Rex  (a  noble  bloom),  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Loochristiense,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  delicata  were 
amongst  the  lesser  known  ;  wdiile  others  deserving  of  a  special 
reference  are  Aeridos  Fieldingi,  Orreidium  cucculatum,  Phalse- 
nopsis  Sanderiana,  Dendrobium  Beirsonise,  Odontoglossum  ar¬ 
dentissimum  Wigan’s  var.,  and  L.-c.  x  Major-Gen.  Baden  Powell 
(C.  Lawrenceana  x  L.  tenebrosa),  a  fine  light  purple  flower. 
Lastly  there  is  the  new  Cattleya  White!  magnifica  (C.  Schilleri- 
ana  x  C.  Warneri),  a  hybrid  remarkable  for  the  depth  and 
brilliance  of  its  purirle-crimsoii  colour.  It  secured  a  F.C.C. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  in  his  group  had  Odontoglossum  crispum  Margery 
I'yrrell  Giles,  a  form  that  has  mauve  pink  segments  spotted  with 
crimson,  very  sweet  and  lovely ;  also  L.-c.  Sparkling  Gem,  a 
bright  mauve-pink  flower  with  much  deeper  lip  ;  his  Cypripedium 
niveuin  was  well  flowered,  and  Cattleya  intermedia  ooerulea,  with 
three  flowers,  was  very  distinctive.  The  lip  here  is  violet 
purple.  The  C.  Mossiaes  and  Mendelis  and  Miltonias  were  very 
fine  examples  of  culture.  Masdevallia  Harryana  Bull’s  Blood  is 
a  rich  and  fine  variety. 

J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P.  (grower,  Mr.  Lupton),  Beardwood, 
Blackburn,  set  together  a  gorgeous  bank  of  Cattleyas,  forms  of 
Mossia?  and  hybrids,  all  in  good  condition.  A  plant  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  bore  ten  pure  white  flowers  on  one  raceme, 
these  being  large  and  finely  built. 

M.  FI.  Claes,  63,  Rue  des  Champs,  Brussels,  who  makes  a 
speciality  of  Odontoglossums,  was  represented  by  some  distinc¬ 
tive  forms  of  O.  crispum.  He  was  able  on  this  occasion  to 
stage  a  tea-yellow  variety,  but  which  he  did  not  distinguish  by 
a  name.  O.  Andersonianum  Dulce,  with  two  dozen  flowers,  had 
some  good  pseudo-bulbs,  and  there  were  other  unnamed  meri¬ 
torious  forms. 

Messrs.  Jas.  and  A.  A.  IMcBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  on  this 
occasion  made  a  speciality  of  Odontoglossum  enspum  in  its 
varieties,  with  some  other  leading  types.  Their  O.  c.  roseum, 
with  a  dense  spike  of  well-coloured  flowers,  was  of  interest.  O. 
Rolfa*,  0.  triumphans.  and  an  0.  crispum  var.,  for  which  tlrey 
received  an  A.M.,  were  each  admirable. 

A  vei\v  select  representation  of  many  of  the  popular  genera 
was  arranged  from  the  King’s  Road  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Bull 
and  Sons.  Their  plants  were  most  creditably  cultivated,  being 
vigorous,  clean,  and  healthy.  They  had  a  number  of  very  excel¬ 
lent  novelties,  chief  among  these  being  0.  crispum  Chelsoni, 
richly  barred  with  crimson,  and  likely  to  be  a  first-rate  thing 
when  well  grown.  Others  under  number  were  very  fine,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  yellow  crisiium  named  Primrose  Dame.  A  wdiito 
crispum  in  their  stand  with  a  crowd  of  flowers  was  unexcelled 
for  it.s  purity.  A  white  lipped  Cattleya  Mendeli  was  admired 
by  all  eyes.  The  group  was  indeed  an  excellent  one  in  all 
respects. 

From  Gateacre,  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Jno.  Cowan  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  brought  a  representative  group  of  the  best  .sorts.  Oypri- 
pedium  callosum  Sanderfe  and  C.  niveum  were  here,  and  a  very 
charming  pale  coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Mossise  was  admired. 
C.  Schilleriana  bore  well  ripened  bulbs,  and  had  flowered  freely. 
The  Miltonias,  Masdevallia  ignea,  and  Cymbidiums  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  Odontoglossum  triumphans  latisepalum  was  worthy 
of  note,  and  also  a  finely  spotted  O.  crispum  under  a  bellglass. 

Strongly,  also,  was  the  Cheltenham  firm  of  Cypher  and  Sons 
representecl,  who  grouped  together  an  excellent  display. 
Cattleya  Mendeli  grandiflora  is  a  magnificent  flower,  having 
grace,  and  size,  and  colour  all  on  its  side.  Their  Cattleya 
Skinneri  was  seen  in  robust,  freely-flowered  pieces,  and  besides 
these  they  staged  good  pieces  of  hybrid  Phaiuseis,  Lselio-Cattleya 
Aphrodite,  and  Odontoglossums.  Special  notice  was  demanded 
in  the  case  of  Vanda  teres,  L.-c.  Hyeana,  Sophronitis  grandi¬ 
flora,  and  C.  citrina,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Oncidium  Marsha'.li- 
anum,  Masdevallia,  Harryanum  Scarlet  King,  Lselia  purpurata, 
and  a  fine  set  of  Dendrobium  Bensonise.  This  group  was  un- 
doubtedh’  one  of  the  largest  in  the  exhibition. 

From  Messrs.  C'harlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorks,  there 
came  also  an  immein.se  selection  of  choice  Orchids.  Chiefly  to  )>o 
noted  were  their  Laelio-Cattleya  x  G.  S.  Ball,  a  most  showy 
piece,  bearing  nearly  fifty  flowers,  and  it  appeared  to  be  one 
)  plant,  in  a  large  jian.  Laelia  purpurata  Belinda  has  a  rich  open 
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Ne  have  recieivcd  the  niain  fealnrcs  of  the  late  South  KcnUiujlon  Garden,  in  oar  Icadhui  article  on  piKjc  Kil.  The  vieir  of  the  garden  on 
fliis2aige  its  from  sSIr.  hlnrrtnfs  ^Nloolc  tf  the  lioijal  //orlicnltaral  Socictijf  which  the  Itec.  hindlg  placed  in  nnr  hands  for 

the  purpose  of  securing  this  and  the  (no  follouing  reproductions.  /I  /icrusal  of  our  rcinarhs  as  indicated  will  c.rplain  these  illustrations. 
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lip  of  a  inagenta-purple  colour.  The  petals  are  veined  and 
flushed  with  pale  purple.  Stanhopea  aiuericana  is  not  often 
seen  so  nicely  in  flower ;  and  the  new  Brasso-Lselia  x  Helen,  with 
a  pale  B.  Digbyano  lip,  and  brownish  petals  and  sepals,  was  very 
beautiful.  Odontoglo.ssuiii  crispuni  Beatrice  is  a  showy  brown- 
red  blotched  form  of  excellence,  and  L.-c.  Aphrodite  nobilior, 
with  seven  magnificent  flowers,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  subjects  in  the  show.  Three  of  their  novelties  obtained 
special  recognition,  one,  Brasso-Cattleya  Striata  having  an  A.M,  ; 
L.-c.  X  Fascinator  nobilior,  an  A. 31.  ;  and  L.-c.  x  Fascinator 
splendens  a  F.C.C. 

3Iessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  con¬ 
tributed  their  splendid  Cattleya  Skinneri,  C.  Mossise  variety,  a 
fine  pale  form;  Dendrobium  Bensoniae,  very  strong;  Cattleya 
Lawre-Mossise,  C.  Mossiae  Hercules,  having  huge,  heavy  flowers 
of  great  substance  and  finely  turned  sepals  and  petals.  The 
colour  is  rich  rose,  with  a  shining  puriole  lip.  Brasso-Cattleya 
Imperatrice  de  Russie  is  a  delicate  pale  mauve  of  much  beauty. 


display  of  rock  and  alpine  plants,  in  which  the  following  features 
were  noted  :  Daisy  "  Alice,”  the  well-known  pink  variety  ;  G-en- 
tiana  verna,  Saxifragas  in  good  variety,  with  a  few  good  hardy 
plants. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  made  a  very  fine  effort 
on  this  occasion  ;  not  only  were  the  plants  diversified  in  character, 
but  the  effect  produced  was  also  good.  Some  of  the  chief  features 
were  groups  of  Achillea  argentea,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Saxifragas 
in  good  variety.  Lobelia  laxiflora,  a  charming  basket  of  Ourisia 
coccinea,  Tritoma  Tucki,  the  quaint  climber  Rhodochiton  volubile  ; 
Cypripediums  montanum,  calceolus,  and  pubesoens;  a  box  of 
hardy  Cacti  being  greatly  admired,  while  Sarracenias  and  a 
variety  of  other  bog  plants  were  nicely  arranged. 

The  chief  features  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son’s 
group  were  a  nice  collection  of  Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips, 
with  a  group  of  Fortin’s  Giant  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  vases.  The 
pink  Verbena,  Miss  MTllmott,  was  also  beautifully  grown.  In 
the  Tulips  were  noted  nice  bunches  of  Bouton  d’Or,  Bridesmaid, 
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Mr.  John  Robson,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  had  a 
fair  sized  group  of  most  excellent  plants,  which  included  some 
really  good  Odontoglossum  crispums,  Lselias,  and  Cattleyas. 

Floral  Groups;  Hardy  Flowers,  &c. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  made  an  unique  display 
of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Streptocarpi-  The  Auriculas 
Avere  chiefly  yellows,  fawns,  and  bronzes,  while  the  Polyanthuses 
were  really  fine,  and  embraced  a  great  variety.  The  Streptocarpi 
were  conspicuous  for  their  splendid  development  couifled  with  a 
beautiful  variation  of  colouring.  i  i 

Rock  and  alpine  plants  were  displayed  in  the  natural. style  by 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  and  an  effective  exhibit 
they  made,  too.  A  few  of  the  chief  features  were  3  erqnica 
gentianoides.  Primula  japonica  in  variety.  Iris  pallida,  Aubrietia 
Dr.  Mules,  Trollius  Orange  Globe,  and  a  large  variety  of  rock  and 
alpine  plants.  . 

From  the  Ranelagli  Nurseries  Company,  Royal  Leamington 
Spa.  came  an  exliibit  of  Asparagus  myriocladus  in  large  and  small 
liots.  The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  staged  a  pretty 


S.) :  view  from  the  terrace  looking  north. 

La  Merveille,  Giotta,  Picotee,  Professor  Oliver,  Gesneriana 
major,  Edmee,  and  Glow. 

A  grand  display  was  that  made  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden,  the  first  portion  being  devO;ted  to  hardy  iflants, 
which  included  some  pretty  hardy  Cypripediums,  Gladioli  of  the 
early  flowering  section.  Iris  hispanica  in  variety.  Primula  japonica 
striata,  a  fine  striped  form,  P.  j.  alba,  and  the  old  type  of 
japonica.  The  Trolliuses  were  also  staged  in  good  variety. 
Pseonies  and  Ixfas  completed  this  part  of  the  display,  while  a 
few  bunches  of  Narcissi,  planted  the  second  week  in  February, 
were  clean,  bright,  and  fresh,  and  demonstrated  the  value  of  late 
lilanting  for  prolonging  the  flowering  season,  a  point  long  since 
recogil^sed  by  the  market  growers.  A  grand  selection  of  Tulips 
in  the  best  possible  condition  were  ahso  staged,  the  best  being 
Striped  Beauty,  Yellowhammer,  Dainty  Maid,  Gala  Beauty. 
Carinata  rubra,  macrospeila,  Dorothy,  May  Queen,  Zulu,  and 
MTiite  Queen. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  that  from  Messrs.  V.  N.  Gauntlett 
and  Co.,  Redruth,  which  consisted  of  Rhododendrons  such  as 
Dalhousiae,  Tyermani.  Manglesi,  Edgeworthi,  Aucklandi,  the 
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yellow  Canipylocarijum,  Lindeni,  Gibsoni,  arboreum,  and  a  fine 
cluster  of  Embothrium  coccineuni.  The  exhibit  was  a  rare  treat 
to  lovers  of  this  type  of  flowering  shrub. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  filled  a  largo  table  with  Regal 
and  Decorative  Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and 
Begonias ;  also  a  nice  exhibit  of  the  new  Zonal  Pelargonium  Pink 
F.  V.  Raspail,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  true  sport  from  the  old 
type.  In  the  Ivy-leaved  section  were  noted  nice  plants  of  Jersey 
Beauty,  Leopard.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin,  Liberty,  Achievement, 
and  Flambeau.  The  Begonias  were  of  the  single  type,  and  chiefly 
yellows,  whites,  and  reds.  The  Decorative  Pelargoniums  were 
quite  a  new  feature,  and  a  few  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  with 
Asparagus  completed  the  display.  He  also  had  rooted  cuttings 
of  the  new  Northern  Star  Potato. 

Hardy  flowering  shrubs  were  well  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Rogers  and  Son,  Red  Lodge  Nurseries,  Southampton,  the  Lilacs 
being  especially  prominent.  The  best  was  Souvenir  de  L.  Spath, 
a  grand  dark  variety.  Ceanothus  papillosus.  Genista  prsecox. 


lection  of  Rhododendrons  and  Lilacs  in  a  cut  state.  The  chief  of 
the  Rhododendrons  were  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Lord  Palmerston, 
The  Gem,  The  Queen,  Mrs.  Mangles,  Pi'ince  Arthur,  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulliam.  Flsenham,  Essex,  made  a 
nice  natural  display  of  hardy  and  rock  plants.  They  were  well 
arranged  and  most  attractive.  Mr.  C’.  A.  Watts,  15,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  F.C.,  staged  fifteen  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  in  good  style.  The  Sweet  Peas  included  good  examples  of 
Captain  of  the  Blues,  Triumph,  Lady  Alary  Currie,  Navy  Blue, 
and  Gorgeous. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Alessrs.  G.  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking,  which  included  a  good  collection  of  hardy 
plants,  the  most  notable  features  being  Eremurus  Elwesianus, 
hardy  Orchids,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  and 
Incarvillea  Delavayi.  The  dwarf  subjects  in  this  exhibit  were 
particularly  good. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  arranged  an  exhibit  of  cut 
Rhododendrons,  Alay-flowering  Tulips,  a  good  collection  of  double 
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Azalea  mollis  in  variety,  Daphne  Cneorum  major,  and  Alagnolia 
purpurea  were  also  in  fine  form. 

iVlessrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  also  displayed  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  the  Lupinus,  Papavers,  Irises, 
Stocks,  Primula  japonica,  and  rock  plants  were  noteworthy. 

Irises  and  Sweet  Peas  arranged  gracefully  in  glasses  came 
from  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  the  latter  making  a 
pleasing  display.  All  the  popular  varieties  were  to  be  seen,  such 
as  Black  Knight,  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  AIi-s,  Dugdale,  New 
Countess,  Blanche  Burpee,  Gorgeous,  Salopian,  and  Triumph. 
The  Spanish  Irises  were  nicely  arranged  wutli  their  own  foliage. 

Air.  Edward  Lovell,  Outram  Road,  Croydon,  arranged  a  box 
of  Sempeiwivums  in  a  garden  form.  The  collection  coinprised 
twenty-eight  species,  and  doubtless  to  lovers  of  these  plants 
proved  most  interesting.  A  small  group  of  ijlants  came  from 
Aliss  Mary  Long,  Swinderby  Vicarage,  Lincoln,  which  were  hardly 
up  to  the  requirements  of  such  an  exhibition.  Air.  H.  Kohl- 
manuslehner.  Berlin,  exhibited  a  few  plants  of  Phyllocactus 
L'c  ’i-t  ho  Kaiserin,  a  pink  form,  that  were  well  flowered. 

From  Ale  ’’s.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cro=s.  came  a  col¬ 


and  single  Lilacs,  also  a  small  collection  of  alpine  plants.  In 
the  Rhododendrons  were  to  be  noted  Airs.  G.  Hardy.  Geo.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Freda,  and  Airs.  Chas.  Butler.  In  the  Tulips  the  best 
were  May  Queen,  Geeneriana,  Gala  Beauty,  and  Yellow  Perfec¬ 
tion.  While  the  best  Lilacs  were  Aladame  A.  Chatenay,  Souvenir 
de  Louis  Spath,  and  President  Carnot. 

St.  Brigid  Anemones  were  splendidly  displayed  by  Alessrs. 
Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Alderborough  Nursery,  Geashill,  King's 
C'o.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in  vases  with  a  few  small 
Maidenhair  Ferns  as  a  groundwork.  The  strain  is  now  so  well 
known  that  it  is  superfluous  to  .say  they  represented  a  grand 
strain. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  staged  a.  fine  table  of 
Cottage  and  late  flowering  Tulips.  The  blooms  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and  included  the  varieties  .seen  at  the  recent  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the.  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

From  Mr.  J.  A"ert,  gardener  to  Lord  Braybrooke,  AudJey 
End,  came  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  Primula  obconica  hybrida 
grandiflora.  The  colours  were  bright,  and  the  plant.s  well 
grown.  This  strain  will  be  of  great  value  for  conservatory  de- 
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coration  in  the  near  futiire.  Me^^isrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  again  staged  their  new  Stock,  White  Excelsior,  in  fine 
torn). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Ce.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  N.,  exhibited 
plants  of  Dimorijhotheca  Eckloni ;  also  a  basket  of  Lobelia  Low’s 
Triumph,  similar  in  colour  to  Model. 

From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey.  Exmouth,  came  four  baskets  of 
Regal  Pelargoniums,  in  good  condition,  the  varieties  being 
Martha  Bouchier,  Pauline,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  and  Exmouth 
Queen. 

A  fine  display  of  Tulips  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  the  flowers  being  large  and 
well  arrano-ed.  The  best  bunches  were  Macrospeila,  The  .Sultan, 
La  Tulipe  Noir,  La  Merveille,  Crested  Crown,  Didieri  alba,  Mr. 
Francombe  Sanders,  Elegans  alba,  and  Europe. 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  Streptocarpi  was  .staged  by  Mr.  E. 
B  rkett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree.  The  plants  were 
grown  in  bin  and  7in  pots,  and  were  remarkably  fine.  The 
foliage  was  suijerb,  while  the  flowers  certainly  represented  a  fine 
strain. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  contributed  a  good 
display  of  late  Tulips,  also  a  few  bedding  Violas  to  exhibit  the 
habit  of  the  i^lants.  The  Tulips  embraced  all  the  leading  late 
kinds,  which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  fen  soil  will  grow 
these  bulbs  to  perfection.  They  also  staged  a  collection  of 
Carnations  in  gi’eat  variety.  Thora,  Lady  Rose,  Mrs.  Trelawny, 
lolanthe,  Mrs.  de  Sage,  Jane  Seymour,  Gemma,  The  Church¬ 
warden.  Mrs.  Torrens.  Horace  Hutchinson,  William  Robinson, 
General  Hunter,  Lord  Roberts,  Sharpshooter,  Lady  Ulrica,  Grace, 
and  Florizel  were  most  choice. 

Me.ssrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  .Stamford,  set  up  a  miscellaneous 
exhibit.  The  chief  feature,  however,  was  a  Heliotrope  named 
Lord  Roberts,  a  somewhat  pale  varietv,  carrying  large  heads. 
Verbena.  Miss  Willmott  and  Petunia  Perfection  were  also  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  .Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  a  grand 
exhibit  of  Streptocarpi,  arranged  in  distinct  colours.  The  strain 
is  unique  at  the  present  time,  and  the  colours  have  much  im¬ 
proved  during  the  past  few  years.  A  small  exhibit  of  Coiwdalis 
thalictrifolia  was  greatly  admired.  The  large  mass  of  Schizan- 
thus  Wisetonensis  were  also  admirable,  the  plants  being  dwarf 
and  excellent  in  colouring,  while  those  of  S.  pinnatus  varieties, 
though  naturally  taller,  embraced  some  excellent  colours.  The 
collection  of  Phyllocacti,  although  occupying  a  smaller  .space 
than  usual,  was  nevertheless  most  attractive,  the  chief  forms 
being  La  Belle,  Elatior,  Verna,  Adonis,  Beethoven,  and  Hecla. 

A  pretty  display  of  hardy  alpine  plants  was  exhibited  by  the 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  GuUdford.  Some  of  the  chief 
plants  were  Edelweiss,  Gc'um  montanum.  Aster  alpinus,  Myosotis 
rirpicola,  Pyrethrums  in  variety,  together  with  Saxifragas  and  a 
large  variety  of  other  hardy  plants. 

From  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  came  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Asparagus  in  variety.  The  Carnations  included  Jamie 
Piper,  C.  A.  Dana,  Uriah  Pike,  and  Queen  of  Holland.  The 
Asparagus  Avere  A.  tenuissimus,  A.  verticillatus,  A.  decumbens, 
and  A.  Sprengeri. 

Old-fashioned  Tulips  were  .staged  from  the  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de 
Montmorency,  The  Grange,  Carrickmines,  Co.  Dublin.  The 
flowers  Avere  Avell  groAAn,  and  included  some  really  fine  floAvers 
of  the  florists’  type.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  also  sent  up  a  set  of  English 
Tulips. 

Pansies  and  Violas  Averef  largely  staged  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  Avith  a  feAv  Aquilegias  and  Viola  plants. 
The  Violas  Avere  good,  in  spite  of  the  heat  in  the  tent,  and 
included  all  the  popular  varieties.  The  Pansies  Avere  also  Avell 
aboA'-e  the  average  as  seen  in  this  section  in  the  South.  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  made  a  pretty  display 
of  SAveet  Peas,  in  Avhich  all  the  leading  A’arieties  Avere  to  be 
seen. 

The  most  attractive  display  of  rock  and  alpine  plants, 
naturally  arranged,  Avas  that  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
CraAvley,  Avho  made  a  great  effort  on  this  occasion.  The  plants 
Avere  not  only  Avell  grown,  but  Avere  arranged  in  such  a  free  Avay 
as  to  exhibit  them  to  the  be.st  advantage. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  NorAvood,  arranged  a  good 
display  of  single  and  double  Begonias,  also  a  grand  strain  of 
Gloxinias.  The  best  of  the  Begonias  Avere  Princess  Louise, 
Lord  Roberts,  The  Queen,  Joseph  Kent,  and  J.  SteAvart.  The 
Gloxinias  Avere  beautifully  developed,  and  staged  Avithout  a 
blemish. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  made 
a  grand  exhibit  of  hardy  floAvers  :  also  an  unique  display  of  AA'ater 
and  bog  subjects.  In  the  former  section  were  to  be  noted  Geum 
Heldreichi  superba,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Scilla  campanulata 
Excelsior,  Irises  in  A'ariety,  Liliums  in  great  A^ariety ;  the  AAater 
plants,  Azolla  Caroliniana,  Hippuris  A’ulgaris,  Eulalia  gracillima, 
Nuphar  Kalinianum  and  Cabomba  Carolinaria,  together  Avith 
other  plants,  excited  the  keenest  interest  from  the  visitors.  Men¬ 
tion  should  also  be  made  of  the  Liliums  and  late  floAvering  Tulips. 

Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  made 
a  good  shoAV  of  tree  Carnations,  of  Avhich  Mrs.  T.  W.  LaAv.son, 


Madame  Therese,  France,  Uriah  Pike,  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
Cecilia  were  the  best.  Messrs.  Ware  also  sent  a  large  collection 
of  Begonias,  including  Grandiflora,  Sydonia,  Nivalis,  Superbum, 
C’andida,  Mrs.  James  Portbury,  Mrs.  Robert  Sadler, 
Lady  Audrey  Buller,  Miss  Edith  Weston,  Samuel  Pope,  Imbri- 
cata.  Lady  Dudley,  Miss  Alice  Beer,  Lady  Suffield,  Golden  Qtieen 
of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  Ainslie,  Mr.  W.  G.  Valentine, 
Mrs.  S.  Pope,  Miss  Jessie  Cooper,  Miss  Mary  Pope,  and  Countess 
Cadogan. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  had  a 
good  supply  of  Begonias  :  all  seemed  to  be  in  first  rate  condition, 
Avith  magnificent  petals  and  lovelv  colours.  Oriflamme,  Sirdar, 
St.  George,  Canadian,  P.  E.  Hardwick,  Mrs.  Moger.  Hector, 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Hoddc'i',  Lucania,  Cleopatra.  Coronation,  W.  King. 
Ben  Davis.  Lady  Er^elyn  Gifford,  Clio,  Hilda,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  The 
Queen.  Hecla,  De  Wet.  and  Lord  Milner  were  best. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon,  again  brought  out  a  collection  of 
Begonias,  among.st  Avhich  Avas  a  neAv  type  Avith  serrated  edges,  by 
name  British  Queen;  others  Avere  Duke  of  Fife,  Con.spicua,  Miss 
Florrie  Dear,  Dr.  Blake,  Lady  Lennard,  Earl  of  OnsloAv,  Moltke. 
Mrs.  Hunt,  Primrose,  Sam  BarloAV,  Charles  Blick,  Whisper,  Miss 
Norah  Box,  John  DoAvnes,  Mrs.  John  R.  Box,  Beauty  of  West 
Wickham,  Countess  of  C'raven,  Miss  St.  John,  Excellence,  Black 
Queen,  and  Britain’s  Queen. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon.  Twerton  Hill  Nurseries, 
Bath,  had  an  exquisite  collection  of  Begonias,  each  floAver  solid 
and  Avaxy.  Winnie  Cook,  Mrs.  Moger,  and  Mr.  J.  Desloges  Avere 
.'^plc-ndrd  pinks;  Sir  T.  Lipton.  Rev.  W.  S.  ShaAv,  Mr.  J.  Milburn. 
Top'y,  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  Flambeau,  Madame  Gautier, 
Miss  B.  SliaAv.  and  Catullus  represented  the  best  reds;  Daffodil, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Olive  Darling  Avere  loA'ely  yelloAvs ;  and 
Venus,  Mabel  Keevil,  Ivy,  and  Countess  Cromer  Avere  excellent 
AA’hites. 

M.  L.  Draps-dom,  Laeken,  Brussels,  exhibited  a  very  fine  red¬ 
leaved  Dractena  called  Pere  Charon. 

W.  D.  James,  Esq..  West  Dean  Park,  Chichester  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  had  an  effectively-staged  collection  of  Carna¬ 
tions.  The  neAV  seedling  Avhite,  Mrs.  W.  James,  is  A'ery  fine  and 
large,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  is  a  grand  crimson  red,  and  a  yelloAV 
Malmaison  Avas  in  great  quantity  and  quality. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Haj^es,  Kent,  .sent  a  most  exquisite 
group  of  seedling  Carnations  raised  in  his  gardens.  A  feAv 
named  ones  Avere  Lady  Rose,  Mrs.  TrelaAvney,  Armada,  King 
Oscar,  Calypso,  Yeller  Gal,  Dragut,  Bangar,  Ritt  Master,  Abbot, 
Gerda,  Lily  Duche.ss,  Mabel,  Grand  Duke,  and  BaldAvin.  Mr. 
Robson,  of  Altrincham,  exhibited  a  basket  of  floAvering  plants  of 
his  selected  strain  of  single  striped  Petunia. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
made  a  most  pleasing  display  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  com¬ 
prising  Mrs.  HaAvley,  Mrs.  Martin,  Lord  Kitchener,  Leopard, 
Resplendent,  Mdlle.  Meindre,  Madame  A.  Erckener,  AchieAm- 
ment,  Decorator.  .M.  G.  Merand,  King  of  Denmark,  Miss 
Gertrude  AshAvoidh,  Puritan,  Apotheose,  Lady  Ilchester,  Princess 
of  Wales,  xl.  M.  Stanley,  Californie,  Captain  Flayelle,  and  many 
others.  Next  to  this  showy  exhibit,  Mr.  May  shoAved  some  of 
the  Avonders  from  his  Fern  houses,  including  Gymnogramma 
Mayi,  Polypodium  Mayi,  Davallia  Fijiensis,  Ficus  elastica  varie- 
gata,  Pteris  Childsi,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  Asplenium  lucidum, 
Pteris  Summersi,  Polypodium  Schneideri,  and  Aralia  elegantis- 
sima.  A  number  of  such  Crotons  (Codiseums)  as  Golden  Ring, 
Mars,  Davisi,  Jupiter,  and  Reedi,  with  some  highly  coloured 
Dracfenas,  made  this  a  voiy  delightful  group. 

Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  staged  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Paeonies  and  Delphiniums.  Among.st  the  former  Averc 
Lord  Kitchener,  Elizabeth,  Wm.  Robinson,  Triomphe  de  A'ander- 
mael,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Officinalis,  Anemone,  Flora,  Orme, 
General  Baden  PoAvell,  Lady  Halle,  and  Cardinal  Vaughan. 
Delphiniums  Avere  represented  by  The  Queen,  J.  S.  Sargent, 
Finale,  and  Kansas. 

IHessrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  sent  some  trained 
pots  of  the  neAv  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  in  good  form,  some 
capital  pots  of  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  the  neAv  Marguerite 
Coronation,  and  Verbena  King  of  the  Scaidets. 

Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  furnished  a 
pleasing  selection  of  Eidcas,  such  as  perspicua  nana,  propendens, 
Spenceri,  coccinea  minor,  Cavendishi,  ventrico.sa  rosea,  and  can- 
didissima  in  full  flower.  Aphelexis  Avere  in  A’ariety  ;  Boronias 
elatior,  heterophylla  and  megastigma  Avere  really  good,  and  a 
fine  floAvering  Posoqueria  longiflora  Avas  a  great  attraction. 
Richardia  Elliottiana,  Leschenairltia  biloba  major,  AA’ere  other 
choice  things  in  the  group. 

A  group  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  grown  as  specimens  Avere 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Goatley,  gardener  to  A.  C.  HarmsAvorth, 
Esq.,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford.  The  plants  Avere  aa’cII  developed, 
ancl  made  a  display  such  as  Ave  seldom  see. 

Hardy  floAvers  Avere  staged  aa’cH  by  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christ¬ 
church,.  Hant.s.  The  Tulips  were  remarkable  for  their  rich 
colouring,  and  Pyrethrums  Avere  largely  in  CA’idence,  as  also 
Eremurus  robustus,  E.  Ehvesianus,  Papaver  Blush  Queen,  and 
P.  Liveimere,  the  Avhole  forming  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  WalshaAv  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Scarborough,  ex- 
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liibited  their  new  yellow  Marguerite  Golden  Sun,  which  appears 
to  be  a  clean  beat  on  the  older  type. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  made  a  large  display 
of  single  and  double  Begonias.  The  best  varieties  were  Lady 
Howe,  Princess  Victoria,  and  Lady  Ashbrook  in  the  single  sec¬ 
tion  ;  the‘double.s  being  represented  by  John  A.  Laing,  Sir  Chas. 
Tennant,  Lady  Wantage,  and  numerous  seedlings  of  merit,  A 
few  plants  of  Streptocarpus  completed  the  display. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  exhibited  Tree  Carnations 
in  vases,  with  exceptionally  long  stems.  The  varieties  were  Mrs. 
Lawson,  IMadame  Melba,  Alba,  and  G.  H.  Crane,  the  blooms 
being  in  splendid  condition  ;  and,  judging  from  the  crowd  round 
the  exhibit,  they  were  popular.  This  exhibit  was  after  the 
American  fashion. 

A  pretty  exhibit  was  that  from  Mr.  T.  Janncck,  Dersing- 
ham,  which  consisted  of  a  CO'I lection  of  Lilacs  in  variety,  and  a 
beautiful  exhibit  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  which  he  is  so 
noted. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
one  of  their  well-known  exhibits  of  Schizanthus  ^Visetonensis. 
The  plants  were  dwarf  and  very  floriferous. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Back¬ 
house  and  Son,  York,  the  Cypripediums  being  especially  pro¬ 
minent.  The  rock  and  alpine  arrangement  proved  a  feature, 


Anemones,  the  varieties  being  the  same  as  those  exhibited  at 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
background  was  composed  of  late  flowering  Tulips. 

Hardy  flowers  were  largely  staged  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Child, 
Edelweiss  Nurseries,  Acock’s  Green,  near  Birmingham,  in  which 
the  rock  and  alpine  plants  were  most  conspicuous.  The  Ribes 
Lobbi,  in  flower,  was  of  much  interest,  and  a  nice  clump  of 
Cypripedium  acaule,  with  a  pan  of  Erica  Foxi  and  a  group  of 
(^entiana  acaulis,  were  each  effective,  but  the  whole  collection 
was  teeming  with  interest  to  hardy  plant  lovers. 

From  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  of  Southgate  Nurseries, 
Diliddlesex,  came  once  more  a  gorgeous  display  of  hardy 
Azaleas ;  and  although  the  firm  has  staged  some  fine  groups  in 
the  past,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  finer  display  than  this  wa.s 
ever  put  up.  The  colours  of  the  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  ru.stica 
were  arranged  in  groups  of  one  colour,  and  the  Silver  Cup 
awarded  was  more  than  earned.  The  arrangement  throughout 
was  of  such  a  character  as  to  defy  criticism. 

Rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.. 
Bagshot,  made  a  pleasing  change,  and  the  plants  of  Pink  Pearl 
carried  the  visitors  by  storm.  Other  well  grown  examples  were 
Sappho,  John  Waterer,  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Michael 
Waterer,  and  Mrs.  Holford.  Certainly  it  was  a  fine  exhibit. 

Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney,  made  a  pretty  show  of  Lily  of  the 


R.H.S.  garden  at  Chiswick:  No.  i  view  of  rockery. 

of  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  estate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  ChiswicL  is  the 
rocJc-garden,  ichich  at  all  seasons  has  something  of  interest  to  show.  The  above  view  is  from  the  south  side. 


and  the  crowd  at  this  exhibit  demonstrated  the  popularity  of 
this  class  of  plant,  for  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  reporter 
to  obtain  notes  of  the  individual  subjects. 

Hardy  plants  of  the  I'ock  and  alpine  type  were  extensively 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston, 
Kent.  A  few  of  the  chief  subjects  were  Primula  japonica.  Iris 
Susiana,  Eremurus  Nimrod,  Sarracenia  purpurea,  and  dwarf 
growing  alpine  plants  in  variety. 

Messrs.  H.  and  A.  Trower,  Redhill,  made  an  efi:ective  bank 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  with  early  flowering  Gladioli,  Irises,  Tulips, 
and  Ixias,  the  whole  being  arranged  in  a  bed  of  Ferns  and 
Palms. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  staged  Roses  in  pots, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Carnations  ;  also  a  few  decorative  Pelargoniums. 
The  Carnations  were  well  developed,  and  were  chiefly  of  the  Mal- 
maison  type.  The  Sweet  Peas  were  lightly  arranged  in  vases, 
and  the  Garden  Roses  made  a  pleasing  exhibition. 

Mr.  M’.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  staged  a  collection 
of  his  hyl)rid  Poppies,  arranged  in  A,sparagus  and  IMaidenhair 
Ferns.  The  best  fonns  were  Masterpiece,  Harmony.  Distinc¬ 
tion.  Duchess,  and  Black  Prince,  each  being  a  splendid  subject 
for  the  open  border. 

From  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke, 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  came  one  of  their  well-known  displays  of 


Valley,  quite  as  large  as  the  Fortin's  variety,  while  the  rest 
of  the  exhibit  was  ciomposed  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Boronia 

electiorata.  . 

A  central  position  was  accorded  the  exhibit  of  hardy  flowering 
shrubs  and  plants  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons.  The  back 
was  composed  of  standard  Rhododendrons,  Azalea  mollis,  ^J}d 
Lilacs;  while  in  the  exhibit  were  noted  Genista  prostrata.  V  is- 
taria  sinensis  alba.  Hydrangea  hortensis  rosea  (of  grand  coiour). 
Viburnum  plicatum,  Ceanothus  papillosus,  and  a  large  variety 
of  other  subjects.  Needless  to  say,  the  whole  exhibit  was  beauti¬ 
fully  arranged.  ^  , 

From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  came  a 
choice  collection  of  Carnations,  in  which  the  following  were  con¬ 
spicuous :  Churchwarden,  Princess  of  Wales,  Sir  Chas.  Free- 
mantle,  (I'alypso,  Albion,  and  Lady  Rose.  The  plants  were  nicely 

arranged  with  Ferns  and  a  few  Palms. 

Messrs.  WL  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higligate.  certainly  excelled 
their  previous  efforts  on  this  occasion.  The  background  of  their 
group  was  formed  of  Palms  and  Bamboos,  while  the  rest  of  the 
exhibit  was  composed  of  a  series  of  groups,  in  which  were  to  be 
seen  Carnations,  chiefly  of  the  Malmaison  type ;  Rambler  Roses 
and  Calla  Elliotiana.  the  depression  being  filled  with  Carnations 
in  distinct  shades,  the  whole  being  finished  off  with  Maidenhair 
Fern. 
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Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  made  a  new  departure 
from  their  usual  exhibit  of  Clematises,  though  these  were  repre¬ 
sented.  An  arch  of  Rambler  Ro.s,es  and  some  good  varieties  of 
Bamboos  were  noted,  while  a  few  good  specimen  plants  of  Clema¬ 
tises,  such  as  Mrs.  G.  Jackman,  Sensation,  and  Enchantre.ss,  were 
on  view.  Anthuriums  gave  a  pleasing  change  to  the  other 
features. 

Clematises  have  been  exhibited  annually  at  the  Temple  Show, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  .such  a  selection  has  been  staged  befoi’e  by 
Mes,srs.  Jackman  and  Son.  The  plants  were  simply  superb,  some 
of  the  best  being  King  Edward  VII.,  Fairy  Queen,  Ville  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Jackman,  Belle  of  Woking,  Lucie  Lemoine,  Mrs.  Hope, 
Beauty  of  Worcester,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Tlie  firm  won  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  hands  down,  and  nobody  could 
begrudge  them  their  honour. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  (seedsmen  to  H.  M.  the  King), 
of  High  Holborn,  London,  occupy  the  usual  place  in  the  first 
tent,  one  of  the  large  exhibits  on  the  ground.  The  Invincible 
Prize  Gloxinias  look  wonderfully  healthy  and  symmetrical  in 
shape,  w’hilst  the  blooms  are  gorgeous.  The  Victoria  Prize 
Calceolarias,  with  flowers  almost  Jin  across,  are  staged  alongside 
a  pigmy  type,  and  the  contrast  is  great.  The  miniature  form  is 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  will  no  doubt  be  sought  after.  Some 
enormous  Petunias,  among  Avhich  the  Emperor  strain  w'ere 
magnificent.  A  rock  garden  fully  planted  Avith  all  the  most 
approved  Alpines  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  some 
remarkable  vegetable  productions  occupied  a  considerable  space. 
Early  Mom  and  Daisy  Peas  with  enonnous  pods,  Duke  of  York 
Tomato,  most  attractive  and  tempting.  Melons  luscious  and 
fragrant.  Bean.s  and  Can'ots  all  showing  the  highest  types  of 
excellence.  Messrs.  Carter  also  exhibited  in  the  grounds,  by 
the  special  permit  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  under  a 
smartly  decorated  canopy,  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
divarfed  Japanese  shrubs  and  trees  in  china  pots,  and  many  other 
fanciful  designs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  to  be  seen  at  the  Temple 
Show'  is  the  exceptionally  fine  exhibit  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
staged  by  Mes.srs.  Sutton  and  Soms,  the  King’s  seed.smen.,  Read¬ 
ing.  This  exhibit  has  been  arranged  Avith  excellent  taste,  and 
occupies  a  hand.sonie  pavilion  erected  specially  for  its  accom¬ 
modation  by  sanction  of  the  Ma..ster  of  the  Temple,  the  Hon.  Sir 
W.  Grantham.  The  floAvers  and  vegetables  comprising  the 
exhibit  are  as  fine  as  the  most  fastidious  could  Avish,  in  spite  of 
the  trying  sea, son  and  absence  of  .sunshine.  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
splendid  groups  of  Calceolarias,  Cineraria  stellata,  and  Gloxinias. 
The  range  of  colour  is  unrestricted,  and  plants  could  not  be 
healthier  or  more  floriferous.  Calceolarias  are  dwarf,  and  the 
reflexed  foliage  completely  hides  the  pots.  Sutton’s  Gloxinias 
are  also  larger,  finer,  and  if  possible  of  more  perfect  form  than 
ever.  The  Avhite  Gloxinia,  Her  Majesty,  is  absolutely  pure,  the 
spotted  hybrids  are  very  attractive,  and  the  beautiful  coloured 
Gloxinia,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  at  once  catches  the  eye.  The 
Nemesias,  the  wonderfully  pretty  floAvers  introduced  from  South 
Africa  a  feAV  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  show'  a  delightful 
mixture  of  rich  colours,  and  as  the  Nemesia  is  an  easily  culti¬ 
vated  annual  it  is  becoming  a  great  favourite.  Groups  of  Lilies, 
Palms,  &c.,  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  floral  portion  of 
Mes.srs.  Suttoai’s  exhibit. 

Mes.srs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  N.B.,  arranged  a  pretty 
circular  group  of  Polyanthu.s  in  varieties,  set  up  w'ith  good  plants 
of  their  Albino  Borecole  in  the  open  air ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Stark 
and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  exhibited  a  new  bedding  Viola 
named  Royal  Sovereign. 

T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  Esq.,  Tresco  Abbey,  Isle  of  Scilly,  Corn¬ 
wall,  showed  a  specimen  of  the  Puya  lanuginosa  from  thei  Andes. 
It  carried  a  tremendous  stalk  Avith  a  cluster  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  made  an  extensive  display 
of  Ro.ses  in  pots,  vases,  and  in  the  orthodox  show  boxes.  The 
pot  plants  consisted  chiefly  of  Garden  Roses,  and  included  Crimson 
Rambler,  Leuchstern,  Macrantha,  and  several  of  the  Penzance 
Briars.  In  the  vases  were  splendid  examples  of  Lady  Roberts, 
Niphetos,  W.  A.  Richardson  and  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot,  while  in 
the  boxes  Avere  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Clio,  Helen  Keller,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Lady  Mary  Corry,  Maman  Cochrt,  Bridesmaid,  Dr. 
Audrey,  Mildred  Grant,  Mareclial  Niel,  Madame  Hoste,  and  Anna 
Ollivier.  The  exhibit  Avas  Avell  arranged  and  effective. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  staged  a  fine  collection  of  Roses, 
those  staged  with  long  stems  being  extra  fine.  The  background 
was  formed  of  large  plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  with  alternate 
plants  of  the  variegated  Acer,  Mr.  Mount’s  strong  point  being, 
as  usual,  the  specimens  exhibited  w'itli  about  2ft  of  foliage.  The 
most  conspicuous  being  Caroline  Testout,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  La  France,  Captain  HayAvard,  Anna  Ollivier,  Niphetos, 
and  The  Bride,  with  Duchess  of  Portland,  Liberty,  Mildred 
Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Mr.  J.  Woods,  SAvaythling,  Hants,  sent  a  batch  of  new  per¬ 
petual  flowering  dAvarf  form  of  the  Crimson  Rambler,  which  he 
named  Rosa  Polyantha ;  it  is  of  crimson  colour  and  blossoms 
freely  at  about  Ifthigb, 


We  have  written  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son’s  Roses  from 
Waltham  Cross,  in  our  opening  notes,  and  may  be  allowed  to  men¬ 
tion  its  representative  components.  The  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose, 
Waltham  Rambler,  Tea  Bridesmaid  (as  a  standard),  the  new'  pure 
white  H.P.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (Avith  immense  finely  formed 
blooms),  also  the  new  Corona,  of  flesh-pink  shade;  Morning  Glory, 
a  rich  reddish  apricot  Tea;  the  H.T.  Exquisite,  of  a  rosy-carmine 
shade,  floAvers  large  and  w  ell  formed,  a  handsome  variety  ;  H.T. 
Antoine  Rivoire,  as  a  standard,  floAvers  large  and  tea  coloured  ; 
together  Avith  Miss  Edith  Gifford,  also  as  a  standard,  and  is  very 
floriferous;  and  lastly  Crimson  Rambler  as  a  standard,  Avhich  is 
thus  quite  successful,  though  apt  tO'  become  top-heavy.  The 
selection  of  popular  H.P.’s  as  cut  blooms  w’as  notable,  and  the 
whole  group  a  delight  to  the  visitors,  who  seemed  to  prefer  the 
Roses  a  long  w'ay  before  the  Orchids  w’hich  w'ere  opposite. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  occupied  his  old  position  in  the  large 
tent,  and  on  this  occasion  he  Avorthily  filled  the  space  allotted  to 
him.  Naturally  the  Crimson  Ramblers  formed  the  chief  feature 
of  the  decorative  Roses,  but  Dorothy  Perkins,  Niphetos,  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Netting,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  L’Ideal,  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Varden  were  equally  well  grow'ii  and  staged. 
A  few  trained  plants  of  Azaleas  and  Show'  Pelargoniums  completed 
the  display,  Avhich  was  certainly  grand. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  made  a  fine  display  of  Garden  and  other  Roses,  the  new 
variety.  Blush  Rambler,  being  strongly  in  evidence  ;  while  nice 
plants  of  Captain  Ha.yward,  dio.  Baroness  Rothschild,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  Victor  Hugo  Avere  to  be  seen. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  once  again  occupied  their 
old  corner  in  the  large  tent,  the  bush  plants  being  relieved  by 
standard  plants  of  the  orthodox  type,  also  a  nice  collection  of 
Garden  varieties.  The  best  plants  were  Leuchstern,  Madame 
E.  Metz,  Corallina,  Elise  Fugier  (a  splendid  standard).  Rev. 
Alan  Cheales,  La  Tosca,  Mildred  Grant,  Tea  Rambler,  and  Frau 
Karl  Druschki.  The  plants  Avere  lightly  arranged  and  most 
attractive. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  displayed  a  good 
group  of  Japanese'  Maples.  Varieties  of  Acer  palmatum  (poly- 
morphum)  were  represented  by  atro-purpureum,  aureum  varie- 
gatum,  corallinum,  crispum,  dissectum,  involutum  variegatum, 
laciniatum  atro-purpureum,  linearifolium,  reticulatum,  roseum 
marginatum,  rubrum,  rufescens,  sanguineum,  and  septemlobum. 
Other  varieties  w'ere  Acers  japonicum,  w'ith  aureum,  laciniatum, 
and  vitifolium  ;  A.  pictum  marmoratum,  pictum  variegatum,  and 
rufinerve  albo-limbatum. 

Messrs.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  set  up  a  grand  dis- 
p^.ay  of  Maples,  from  massive  trees  to  pigmy  shrubs,  and  nearly 
every  known  A'ariety  Avas  represented.  Notable  here  were  Fagus 
syh'atica  pendula  noA'a,  Hedera  helix  Silver  Queen,  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris,  Dampieri  aurea,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  elegantissimum, 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea,  Retinospora  obtusa  Crippsi,  Biota 
aurea,  and  Acer  palmatum  dissectum. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nur¬ 
series,  Chelsea,  occupied  a  large  extent  of  the  open  with  some 
grand  specimen  plants  of  tree  Pseonies,  including  Augustin 
d’Hour,  Dr.  Bordier  Sebastin,  Vicomte  de  Fonceville,  Philomel, 
Lucretia,  Humea  carnea,  Vittata,  Hera,  Rubens,  Eclat,  Doro- 
theus,  Paiene,  Madame  Henri  Brennus,  General  Cavaignac,  the 
beautiful  albiflora  grandiflora.  Good  pots  of  Primula  japonica 
were  plentifully  sprinkled  over  the  ground,  w’hile  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  grown  Conifers  and  big  tubs  of  well  floAvered  plants  of 
the  Eremurus  robustus  Elwesianus  gave  a  very  good  effect. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  were  well  in  evi¬ 
dence  Avith  a  group  of  Conifers  and  evergreens.  Ivies  baccifera 
lutea,  Rsegneriana,  palmata,  and  filifera,  Taxus  baccata  semper- 
aurea,  Acer  palmatifidum  ornatum,  Abies  Hookeriana,  Pinus 
sylvestris  nana,  Librocedrus  chilensis,  Abies  Alcoquiana,  Thujop- 
sis  dolabrata  variegata,  and  a  few  good  Junipers  Avere  well 
backed  by  a  selection  of  tall  Bamboos. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Handsw’orth,  Sheffield,  occupied  their  usual  position  Avith  a  grand 
display  covering  1,000  square  feet  of  space.  Azaleas,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Maples,  and  trees  in  bright  green  and  yellow  foliage 
Avere  splendidly  arranged.  Many  varieties  of  new'  Ivies  and  trees 
attracted  great  attention,  Hedera  arborea  rhomboides  obovata  in 
particular  being  much  appreciated  for  its  bushy  character  and 
clean  glossy  leaves ;  whilst  the  cobweb-like  growth  of  Rubirs 
australis  Avas  well  manifested  in  a  big  plant  here  exhibited. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  CraAvley,  set  up  a 
big  array  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting  of  Syringas  in 
blue  and  white.  Viburnum  plicatum,  Juniperus  communis  aurea, 
Quercus  Concordia,  Dracsena  Veitchianus,  Castanea  vesca  aurea 
marginata,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata,  Taxus  baccata  areta 
semper-aurea.  Rhododendrons  in  variety,  and  Ceanothus 
Veitchianus. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  sustained  his 
high  reputation  with  a  display  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
climbing  Roses  Crimson  Rambler  and  Queen  Alexandra  were  in 
good  form  ;  Acers  Negundo  aceroides  variegata  and  aurea  A'arie- 
gata,  Ulmus  Rozelli,  Silver  Beech  (Fagus  argentea  variegata). 
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R.H.S.  garden  at  Chiswick:  No.  2  view  of  rockery. 

This  is  another  ciho  of  the  rocJc-r/arden  at  Chisicick.  The  area  occupied  by  it  is  not  great,  and  risitors  to  the 
Society’s  garden  obtain  a  useful  object  lesson  in  the  disposition  of  such  a  feature,  to  obtain  the  best  efect. 


Osnianthus  purpurea,  Spanisli 
Gorf^e ;  the  new  Conifer,  Cupressus 
erecta  aurea  :  Catalpa  syringeefolia, 

Japane.se  Maples  in  variety,  Sam- 
bucus  plumosus  aurea,  standard 
Ivies  in  golden  and  silver  forms, 

Golden  Elms,  Purple  Beech,  and  the 
tricolor  Beech,  Eleeagnus  glabra 
picta  and  Dimorphanthus  mand- 
.'■churicus  foliis  marginatus,  each 
well  shown. 

Messrs.  'William  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Highgate,  N.,  again  attracted 
much  attention  to  their  cut  hushes. 

They  were,  of  course,  in  all  shapes, 
as  a  dog,  chicken,  chair,  table,  ship, 
cushion,  spiral,  swan,  peacock,  ser¬ 
pent,  church,  and  jug. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Gardeu,  London, 
erected  a  spacious  tent  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  their  Japanese  pigmj' 
trees,  including  Thuja  obtusa,  Larix 
leptolepis,  Pinus  pentaphylla,  Pinus 
densiflcra.  Juniperus  chinensis, 

Quercus  glandulifera,  Quercus  den- 
tata,  Zelkowa  Keaki,  Crattegus 
cuutata,  Styrax  japonica.  orna- 
n:ental  leaved  Japanese  Maples, 
with  miniature  rock  scenes  showing 
trees  in  growth.  The  great  age  of 
these  trees  and  shrubs,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  their  size,  caused  much 
comment  from  visitors. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  staged  a  group  of 
fruited  pot  Peach.  Nectarine,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees  at  the  north  end 
of  tlie  large  (No.  5)  tent.  Needless 
to  say,  the  trees  were  excellent  cul¬ 
tural  models  and  bore  heavy  crops  of  meritorious  fruits.  May 
Duke  Cherry,  Early  York  and  Peregrine  (new)  Peaches,  Dryden 
and  Cardinal  Nectarines,  and  Early  Prolific  Plum  were  among 
the  varieties  staged. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  contributed  an  A1  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit  and  "vegetables,  comprising  Broccoli,  Cucumbers, 
Cabbages,  Peas,  Melons,  and  Strawberries. 

Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Beckett),  Chilton 
Lodge,  Hungerford,  contributed  a  magnificent  display  of  Straw¬ 
berries.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Franthal,  and  ■ 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Figs,  and  Melons,  and  Raby  Castle 
Red  Currant,  for  which  the  Silver  Cup  was  well  deserved. 

The  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  were  strong  in  pot 
Strawberries,  also  having  fruits  in  baskets.  The  variety  was  the 
Laxton,  of  which  we  have  always  spoken  well.  Some  of  the 
p'ants  had  twenty  and  twenty-two  fruits  apiece. 

Sir  Alexander  Henderson.  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin), 
Buscott  Park,  Fari'ngdon,  Berks,  had  a  display  of  fruit  of  high 
merit,  much  variety,  and  gi’eat  effectiveness.  Here  were  Straw¬ 
berries.  Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Melons,  all  of 
the  best.  A  Silver  Cup  was  gained. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  sixty 
varieties  of  Apples  on  dishes,  and  these  were  maiwellously  well 
kept,  even  after  the  bad  season  of  last  year.  They  speak  well 
for  the  crops  and  the  stores  at  Allington  Nurseries.  The  finer 
fruits  were  those  of  Buckingham,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lord  Derby, 
Brownlee’s  Russet,  Calville  Rouge,  Alfriston,  Wadhurst  Pippin, 
Annie  Elizabeth.  Bowhill  (Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  Pear),  Belle 
Pontoise,  Gloria  Mundi,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Bramley’s 
Seedling. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  staged 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.  The  varieties  of  the  former  were 
Best  of  All,  Princess  of  Wales,  Al,  Magnum  Bonum,  CToldcn 
Nugget,  and  Sunbeam. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  there  came  a  fresh  and 
highly  creditable  collection  of  vegetables,  comprising  Cannell’s 
Defiance  C’abbage,  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Radishes,  Mammoth 
Marrowfat  Peas,  Asparagus  (tender  and  crisp),  Mayflower  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Early  Perfection  Tomato,  Tender  and  True  French  Beans, 
Early  Cream  Vegetable  Marrow,  all  in  a  bed  of  Parsley. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Addey,  Ealing  Road,  Bentford,  contributed 
.‘amples  of  Mushrooms  fron\  hi?  spawn,  and  fine,  close  clumps  they 
v.ere. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  St.  Peter’s  Street,  Colchester,  .staged 
five  huge  bunches  of  cut  culinary  Asparagus,  samples  of  very  high 
culture,  but  probably  half  of  the  stems  are  not  eatable. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  Montmorency,  M.D.,  The  Grange. 
Carrickmines,  Co.  Dublin,  sent  three  varieties  of  neAv  Potatoes 
grown  under  glass  without  artificial  hea+.  These  were  The  j 
Scout,  a  round  tuber;  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  and  Puritan. 


The  vegetables  exhibited  by  Me.ssrs.  Sutton  were  Melon::;. 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Potatoes.  Several 
plants  of  each  were  shown  in  actual  growth,  the  Melons, 
Tematoes,  and  Cucumbers  being  ti'ained  in  an  original  manner 
aloirg  the  ceiling  of  the  pavilion,  the  fruits  hanging  down,  giving 
a  most  pleasing  and  natural  touch  to  the  exhibit.  Other  plants 
were  trained  on  iron  frames  of  various  de.signs,  and  visitors  could 
readily  .see  the  .special  characteristic.?  of  each  kind.  There  were 
over  thirty  pots  of  the  choicest  sorts  of  Tomatoes,  both  red  and 
yellow.  Peas  in  growth  were  repre.sented  by  pots  of  the  be.st  type 
of  Marrow  Peas.  The  pods  full  of  sweet,  juicy  peas,  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  in  a  pod.  Gathered  Peas,  and  handsome,  specimens  of 
Melons,  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  were  also  displayed.  ■  The 
varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  (the  tubers  being  .shown  in  boxes 
with  glass  sides)  are  Sutton’s  Ashleaf,  Sutton’s  Ringleader. 
Sutton’s  Harbinger,  Sutton’s  May  Queen,  and  Sutton’s  Ninety¬ 
fold. 

Miscellaneous:  Plant  Croups. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son  displayed  their  usual  taste  in  the  group 
of  Ferns  from  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Lower  Edmonton,  Acros- 
tichum  viscosum,  Lygodium  scandens,  Pteris  Childsi,  Solagineila 
oregana,  •Polypodium  lingua  corymbiferum,  Davallia  hetero- 
phylla,  Davallia  as.samica,  Pteris  scaberula,  Lomaria  L’Her- 
minieri,  Pteris  tricolor,  Gleichenia  semivestita,  Adiantum 
Veitchianum,  Platycerium  angolense,  Polypodium  Schneideri, 
Polypodium  piloselloides,  Acro.stichum  crinitum,  Woodwardia 
radicans  cristata,  and  Davallia  aculeata  as  some  of  the  gems. 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Edge  Lane,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  caused 
a  sensation  with  his  display  of  Sarracenias.  “More  curious  than 
pretty,”  was  one  lady’s  remark  upon  seeing  them.  "  Look  at 
these' quaint  things,”  said  another;  but  a  ho.st  of  others  admired 
them.  Sanderiana,  Tolliana,  Patersoni,  Wrigleyana,  Mooreana, 
Flambeau,  Fildesi,  Farnhami,  and  Atkinsoni  were  amongst  tho'-e 
shown. 

Mr.  John  Ru,ssell,  Richmond,  made  a  big  display  of  Alocasias, 
the  forms  being  Gandavensis,  Thibautiana,  Mortefontainein'is. 
Argyrea,  Watsoniana,  macrorhiza  variegata,  Sedeni,  Sanderiana. 
metallica,  Loivi,  grandis,  plumbea,  John.soni,  spectabilis,  and 
zebrina,  each  exceptionally  good. 

Stove  plants  were  beautifully  grouped  by  Messrs.  Vf.  Bull  and 
Sons,  C  helsea.  The  Draesnas,  such  as  Alexandree.  Lord  'Wolseley, 
Victoria,  and  Lindeni  being  strongly  in  evidence,  the  re.st  of  the 
exhibit  being  made  up  of  Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  so  on. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Ltd..  Chelsea,  presented  an 
nn’que  display  of  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  plants.  TheCala- 
diums  were  remarkable  alikefor  their  size  and  fine  colouring,  while 
specimen  plants  of  Crotons.  Aralias.  and  Palms  were  particularly 
Avell  grown  and  arranged.  The  Palms  utilised  for  the  background 
and  the  Ferns  at  tlie  front  of  the  exhibit  enhanced  the  display. 
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A  few  specimen  Pitcher  plants  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
visitors. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  made  a  fine  group  of 
specimen  Caladiums.  The  plants  were  well  developed,  and  of 
good  colour.  The  best  specimens  W'ere  Charlemagne,  Rancador, 
Potofago,  Oriflamme,  Roi  de  Janeiro,  of  grand  colour,  John  Peed, 
and  Lady  Mosley,  the  whole  being  well  arranged. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Sw'anley,  came  a  large 
and  attractive  exhibit,  a  group  of  Phyllocactus  Pfer.sdorffi  in 
flower  being  most  attractive,  while  a  collection  of  Cacti,  for 
w’hich  the  firm  are  noted,  attracted  much  attention,  for  they  con¬ 
tained  a  large  collection  of  specimens,  the  chief  being  Cereus 
candicans,  Echinocactus  Emoryi,  Euphorbia  canariensis,  Echino- 
cactus  ingens,  E.  Grusoni  (a  giant),  the  curious  Mesembryan- 
themum  Bolussi,  and  Cereus  Peruvianus  monstrosus.  Single  and 
double  Begonias  were  also  staged  of  good  quality,  while  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cannas  were  arranged  in  Messrs.  Cannell’s  well-known 
style.  Needless  to  say,  the  plants,  which  were  growing  in  Gin 
pots,  were  the  picture  of  health,  and  carried  immense  heads  of 
flower,  the  most  conspicuous  being  E.  Hoss,  the  best  spotted 
variety,  Duke  Ernst,  Aurea,  Beaute  Poitevine,  E.  Spinkopff,  and 
R.  Wallace.  ^  ’ 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W.  ,  had  a  curious  collection  of  Cacti,  some  in  flower. 

List  of  Medal  Awards. 

Note. — The  order  in  which  the  names  are  entered  under  the 
several  medals  and  cups,  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
merit,  but  is  purely  accidental. 

Gold  Medals  to  each  of  the  following: — Sir  F.  Wigan,  for 
Orchids.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  for  trees,  shrubs, 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  for  Lilies 
and  bulbous  plants.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  for  Clematis 
and  hardy  plants.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  for  Roses  and 
Rhododendrons.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  for  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  for  Begonias. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  Carnations  and  Topiary  work. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  for  vegetables,  Cannas,  Cacti,  and 
Begonias. 

Silver  Cups  to  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  fruit. 
Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart.,  for  fruit.  W.  H.  James,  Esq.,  for  Car¬ 
nations.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  for  fruit,  vegetables. 
Gloxinias.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  for  vegetables.  Gloxinias. 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  for  herbaceous  and  alpines.  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  for  alpines.  Mr.  John  Russell,  for  Alocasias 
and  txees  and  shrubs.  Messrs.  Chas.  Turner,  for  Roses  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  and  Son,  for  Roses  and  alpines. 
Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  for  Sarracenias.  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert, 
for  Azaleas.  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  for  Rhododendrons. 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  for  Caladiums,  Begonias,  and 
Gloxinias.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  for  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  and  shrubs.  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  for  Acers  and 
hardy  trees  and  shrabs.  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  for  herbaceous  and 
alpine  iilants.  Mr.  A.  Perry,  for  hardy  plants  and  aquatics. 
Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  for  Ferns.  Messrs.  Ware  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  Begonias  and  alpines. 

Silver-Gilt  Lindley  Medals  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
for  Orchids.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  for  Orchids.  Messrs.  Charles- 
ivorth,  for  Orchids. 

Silver  Lindley  Medals  to  R.  Ashworth,.  Esq.,  for  Orchids. 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher,  also  for  Orchids. 

Silver-Gilt  Hogg  Medals  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
for  fruit.  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  for  fruit  trees. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  for  vegetables. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medals  to  Lord  Aldenham,  for  Strepto- 
caiqnis.  Messrs.  Reamsbottom,  for  Anemones.  Messrs.  Bull  and 
Sons,  for  Orchids  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  for 
Clematis,  Roses,  &c.  Messrs.  Balchin,  for  New  Holland  plants. 
Messi’s.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  for  Orchids.  Mr.  Reuthe,  for  her¬ 
baceous  and  alpine  plants.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  for 
Roses.  Messrs.  Box,  for  Begonias.  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  for 
Begonias.  Messrs.  Fromow,  for  Acers.  Messrs.  Gilbert,  for 
Anemones. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Dorrien  Smith,  Esq.,  for  Puya  lanu¬ 
ginosa.  R.  J.  Farrar,  Esq.,  for  alpines.  Hon.  A.  A.  Montmor- 
ency,  for  Tulips.  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  for  Auriculas. 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  for  Tulips.  Mr.  Henry  B.  May,  for  Pelargo¬ 
niums  and  Ferns.  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  for  Roses  and 
Carnations.  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  for  Violas  and  alpines.  Misses 
Hopkins,  for  alpines.  Mr.  E.  Lovett,  for  alpines.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  for  Orchids.  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  for  Carna¬ 
tions.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  for  Begonias  and  Pelargoniums.  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.,  for  Strawberries.  Mr.  J.  Robson,  for  Orchids. 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  for  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs,  Trower,  for  Lilies. 
Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  for  Tulips. 

Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  for 
Carnations.  J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M,P.,  for  Orchids.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  for  Pansies  and  Violas.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson, 
for  Tulips.  Messrs.  T.  Jannock,  for  Lilies  and  Lilacs.  Mr.  W”. 


Iceton,  for  Lilies  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  for  Roses.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  ,for  Roses.  Mr.  J.  Laing, 
for  Begonias  and  Streptocarpus.  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  for  Carna¬ 
tions. 

Silver  B.vnksian  Medals  to  A.  C.  Hambro’,  Esq.,  for  Calceo¬ 
larias.  Messrs.  Jones,  for  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  for 
Roses.  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  A.  McBean,  for  Orchids.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Harwood,  for  Asparagus.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  for  Poppies, 
Pelargoniums,  &c.  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  for  alpines.  Swanley 
Horticultural  College,  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  Messrs.  Cowan 
and  Co.,  for  Orchids.  L.  J.  Draps-Dom,  for  Dracaenas.  Ranelagh 
Co.,  for  Asparagus  myriocladus.  Mr.  R.  Addie,  for  Mushrooms. 
Mr.  R.  Anker,  for  Cacti.  Messrs.  Gauntlet,  for  Rhododendrons. 
A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  for  Tulips.  Messrs.  J.  Kelway  and  Son,  for 
Paeonies.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  for  Hardy  Shrubs.  Mr.  C.  A, 
Watts,  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Azalea  x  Floradora  (R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate).— A  hybrid 
form  between  A.  mollis  and  A.  sinensis.  The  large  flowers  are  an 
intense  glowing  orange-apricot  flushed  red.  A.M. 

Begonia,  Lady  Hoive  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — A  single,  not  large,  but 
pure  white,  and  beautifully  fringed,  having  a  golden  boss  of  stamens. 
A.M. 

Begonia,  Hon.  Lady  Neeld. — Large,  round,  strong  in  petal,  smooth, 
fully  double,  bright  warm  carmine-rose  with  a  dash  of  scarlet.  A.M. 

Begonia,  il/rs.  Moger. — Flowers  of  full  average  size,  centre  not  so 
good,  but  a  fine  double.  The  colour  is  rich  salmon-scarlet.  A.M. 

Begonia,  Mrs.  Portman  Dalton. — Flowers  large,  solid,  fully  double, 
excellent  form,  and  of  a  lovely  blush  carmine  colour.  A.M. 

Begonia,  Mrs.  TF.  P.  Neal. — One  of  the  largest  of  the  double 
varieties,  5in  across  and  deep,  almost  pure  white,  but  has  a  faint 
suspicion  of  blush.  A.M. 

Begonia,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton. — Flowers  large  and  double,  very 
strong,  with  stout  smooth  evenly-laid  petals,  and  coloured  a  glorious 
rich  orange-scarlet.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  perfect,  others  come 
flattish.  A.M. 

The  foregoing  Begonias  were  all  staged  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  Twerton-on-Avon,  Bath  ;  the  variety  Mrs.  Moger  was  also 
sent  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  &  Son,  Yeovil. 

Brasso  -  Cattleya  striata  (Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford).  — 
Parentage :  Cattleya  Mossim  X  Brassavola  fragrans.  The  flowers 
are  of  delicate  grace,  with  w'avy,  drooping,  rose-mauve  petals  and 
narrower  sepals.  The  expanding  open  lip  is  veined  and  suffused  with 
bright  purple,  creamy  in  the  throat  over  a  white  ground.  Each  lead 
had  three  flowers.  A.M. 

Cattleya  Wliitei  magnifica  (Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.). — Parentage,  C. 
Sehilleriana  X  C.  Warneri.  One  of  the  finest  hybrid  Cattleyas  of  the 
day.  Flowers  large,  very  stout,  with  gracefully  turned  segments  of  a 
bright  rose-purple,  The  lip,  which  is  fringed,  is  much  deeper  purple, 
but  very  bright.  F.C.G. 

Cordylinc,  Pere  Charon  (L.  .J.  Draps-Dom.  Laeken,, Brussels). — A 
fine  form  of  Cordyline  terminalis  (Dracmna),  with  handsome,  broad, 
recurving  dark  crimson  leaves.  A.M. 

Cucumber,  Mortimer's  Unique  (S.  Mortimer,  Farnham). — This  is  a 
cross  between  Improved  Telegraph  and  British  Queen.  Fruit  fully 
18in  long,  2in  broad,  smooth  and  even.  A.M. 

Ficus  panclurata. — The  plant  was  4ft  high  with  leaves  2ft  long  and^ 
1ft  broad,  spoon-shaped,  dark  green,  leathery  and  smooth.  A  hand^ 
some  sturdy  type.  The  leaves  clasp  the  erect  stem.  A.M. 

Geum  Heldreiclii  superha  (Amos  Perry,  Winehmore  Hill). — A  very 
richly  coloured  form  of  the  type,  and  seemingly  much  more  floriferous. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  strong.  A.M. 

Lcelio  -  Cattleya  x  Fascinator  nobilior  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — 
Parentage,  C.  Sehroderm  X  L.  purpurata.  The  feature  here  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  lovely  lip,  which  is  as  round  as  a  Gloxinia  flower,  and 
as  smooth.  It  is  liright  lilac-purple,  deepening  towards  the  middle, 
and  flushed  a  bronzy-brown  towards  the  base.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  blush-lilac.  A.M. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Canliamiana  Rex  (Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.). — Flowers 
large,  with  broad,  nicely  turned  petals,  which  slightly  droop,  flushed 
faintly  with  rose.  The  fine,  handsome  lip  is  of  a  rich,  deep,  glowing 
violet-purple,  edged  with  a  white  fringe.  A.M. 

.  Odontoglossum  crispurn  var.  Grand  Duchess  (Richard  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  Ashlands,  Newchureh). — Flowers  of  medium  size,  round  in  form, 
stoutly  built,  much  spotted  with  dark  crimson  over  a  white  ground  ; 
very  showy.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  numosum  (Jules  Hye  de  Croon, 
Coupare,  117,  Ghent). — The  flowers  are  large  and  strong,  of  close 
build,  and  having  sharply  pointed  segments.  The  ruddy-chocolate 
blotches  are  confluent  over  a  white  ground.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  concinum  (Jules  Hye  de  Croon). — 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  the  blotches  and  spots  of  bright  amaranth 
over  a  pure  white  ground  make  it  very  showy.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  crispurn  Diana  (J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge). — 
A  noble  crispurn,  with  fourteen  flowers  on  a  long  raceme.  These  are 
very  large  and  stout,  of  good  form,,  and  white,  with  the  centre  rib  of 
each  segment  flushed  mauve.  The  edges  are  much  waved.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  exquihim  (C.  Vuylesteke). — Hand¬ 
some,  broad  petalled  flowers  with  an  amaranth  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
each,  edges  white.  F.C.C, 
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Odonioylossum  crispum  var.  Grairianum  (N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — 
<.,|nite  a  distinct  and  very  beautiful  flower,  faintly  edged  with  a  w^avy 
line  of  pure  wdiite,  the  rest  of  the  petals  and  sepals  being  amber  or 
bronzy-russet.  The  form  is  good.  F.C.C. 

Odontofjlossum  Wilckeamcm  vcnerandiim  (C.  Vuylesteke). — A  lai’ger 
form  than  the  type,  with  broad-based,  heavy  petals  and  brightly 
marked  with  i-ieh  brown  blotches  and  spots.  F.C.C. 

Fhaius  x  Chapmani  (N.  C.  Cookson.  Esq.). — A  pretty  pale  purple- 
mauve  flower,  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Pliyllocactus  Deutsche  Kaiserin  (H.  Kohlmannslchner,  Britz, 
Berlin).— The  numerous,  medium-sized  flowers,  are  a  bright  rose 
or  shell-pink,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is  very  satisfactory.  A.M. 

Polypodium  Knightce. — The  fronds  are  bright  green,  2Jft  long, 
oppositely  pinnate,  the  fringed  leaflets  34in  long;  and  the  plant  is 
altogether  graceful.  PbC.C. 

Puya  lanuginosa  (T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  Esq.). —  A  cultural 
commendation  Avas  aAvarded  for  a  specimen  in  flower  of  this 
exceedingly  rare  plant.  The  spike  Avas  8ft  to  9ft  high,  Avith  a 
dense  inflorescence  of  greenish -yelloAV  floAvers,  having  lateral  spikelets 
protruding  from  it.  The  flesliy,  spiky  leaves  are  IJft  long. 

Rosa  multifloi'a  Waltham  Rambler  (Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross). — This  free-groAving  novelty'  has  massive,  Avell-built-up  inflo¬ 
rescences  of  single  floAvers,  forming  effective  masses  of  blush-pink, 
each  floAver  Avith  a  Avhite  halo  round  the  pale  yelloAV  boss  of  stamens. 
A.M. 

Rose,  Queen  of  Stceden  and  Xoricay  (Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt). — A 
ncAv  Tea  Rose,  Avith  large  Avell-built  floAvers.  having  a  good  pointed 
centre  and  strong  Aving  petals.  The  colour  is  soft  cream  flushed  Avith 
pale  blush-faAvn.  A.M. 

Richardia  hybrida  Solfatara  (G.  Bornmann,  Blankenborg.  Harz, 
Germany). — A  sulphur-coloured  form  of  a  fine  greenhouse  plant. 
A.  M. 

Rosa  polyantha,  Blush  Rambler  (B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester). — A  cross  betAveen  Crimson  Rambler  and  The 
Garland.  FloAvers  2in  across,  single,  or  semi-double  in  loose,  beautifAil 
and  immense  clusters,  the  branching  stalks  long  and  strong.  Buds 
fcontinue  to  open  for  a  long  time.  The  colour  is  a  rich  blush-pink, 
w’ith  a  Avhite  centre.  A  grand  novelty.  A.M. 

Schoviburgkia  Galcottiana  (Right  Hon.  Ld.  Rothschild,  Tring). — 
A.M. 

Selaghielli  Watsoniana. — Of  the  S.  gi'ande  type,  of  a  creamy-silver 
variegation,  the  groAvths  much  branching  and  drooping.  The  species 
forms  an  effective  plant  for  a  pan. 

Vanda  tricolor  var.  tenebrosa  (L.  T.  Draps-Dom,  Laeken). — The 
inflorescences  are  in  heavy  clusters,  the  floAvers  having  bright  violet 
purple  lips,  and  rich  broAvn  spotted  over  the  creamy  ground  on  petals 
and  sepals.  A  handsome  A*ariety.  F.C.C. 

Vanda  x  Marguerite  Maron  (Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France). — 
Parentage:  V.  teres  x  V.  suavis.  The  SAveet  pale  rose  colouring  of 
V.  teres  is  much  eari’ied  in  here,  and  the  floAvers  are  large  and 
graceful.  A.M. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

The  fir.st  of  the  afternoon  meetings  of  tins  society  AAas  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  70,  Victoria  Street,  We.stinin.ster, 
C'aptain  I).  Wilson-Barker,  F.R.S.E..  president,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hooker  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Relation  of  the  Rainfall 
to  the  Depth  of  Water  in  a  Well.”  In  this  he  gave  the  Aveekly 
measurements  of  the  depth  of  Aiater  in  a  Avell  lOlft  deep,  and  the 
amount  of  rainfall  at  Cirencester,  extending  over  the  sixteen 
years  1887-1902.  The  depth  of  Avater  in  the  w  ell  depends  on  hoAV 
much  rain  penetrates,  and  the  penetration  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  rain,  the  rapidity  of  its  fall,  and  the  existing  condition 
of  the  soil.  The  Avinter  rains  penetrate  easily,  and  the  summer 
rains  Avith  difficulty.  Mere  absence  of  rain  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  .scarcity ;  deficiency  of  spring  rains  and  .subsequent  heat  and 
evaporation  being  far  more  important  factors.  After  the  early 
spring  months  but  little  rain  penetrates  to  the  Avell,  .so  that  a 
timely  forew-aming  at  that  season  might  prove  of  great  A'alue  by 
enabling  the  existing  supplies  to  be  husbanded  at  an  early  period. 
Considering  hoAv  narroAv  is  the  boundary  betiveen  sufficiencj'  and 
want,  and  looking  to  the  fact  that  evei’y  year  sees  further 
demands  made  on  our  Avater  .supplies,  the  author  considers  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  storage  of  our  surplus  Avinter  rains.  This  might  be  done 
by  the  formation  of  large  hill  reservoirs,  and  doubtless  such 
nieasures  a.s  the  re-afforesting  of  large  tracts  of  land  Avould  be  of 
use  in  checking  the  rapiditj’  Avith  Avhich  the  rains  reach  the  rivers 
and  are  so  lost. 

Mr.  W.  Marriott  gave  an  account  of  “  The  Frost  of  April, 
1903,”  Avhich  AA’as  so  keenly  felt  coming  after  the  long  spell  of  very 
mild  weather  in  Februarv’  and  March.  The  fortnight  April  12-25, 
Ava.s  marked  by  keen,  northerly  Avinds,  great  dryness,  and  low 
temperatures.  Frosts  on  the  ground  Avere  of  almo.st  nightly 
occurrence,  and  as  the  result,  the  destruction  of  fruit  blossom 
has  been  very  great  and  also  verj’  general.  In  many  places  a 
good  deal  of  the  Apple  and  StraAvben'y  blossom,  although  only  in 
bud  at  the  time,  Ava.s  killed;  Avhile  Potatoes  AA-ere  cut  to  the 
ground,  and  the  foliage  of  Horse  Chestnuts  and  Limes  much 
injured,  particularly  on  the  Avindward  side. 


Orchids:  The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Cattleya  superba  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  difficult  subject  to 
cultivate,  shoAving  a  disposition  to  give  way  after  a  feAv  years’ 
.sojourn  in  our  Orchid  houses.  I  have  been  .successful  Avith  it  in 
a  hot  and  very  moi.st  house,  Avhere  ample  .sunlight  reaches  the 
plants  from  all  .sides.  In  company  Avith  Thunias.  Epidendrum 
bicornutum,  Catasetums,  and  other  heat-loving  species,  it  throAvs 
up  fine  strong  groAvths  that  floAvered  vigorously  every  year,  the 
spikes  carrying  from  four  to  six  of  the  gorgeous  blossom. 

It  AA-as  once  the  custom  to  tie  or  Avire  these  .species  that  Avere 
found  a  little  difficult  to  blocks  of  Avood,  .starvation  treatment  for 
any  of  a  vigorous  habit,  .such  a.s  C.  superba.  When  neAvly  imported 
plants  of  it  arrive  they  should  be  cleaned  and  potted  fairly  high  in 
clean  crocks,  placing  the  pots  in  a  semi-shaded  and  moist  house 
until  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  plump  and  groAvths  .start.  Then  they 
should  be  placed  at  once  in  their  groAving  quarters  as  described 
aboA^e,  the  appearance  of  neAv  roots  being  the  signal  for  adding 
the  compost  to  the  crocks.  The  usual  peat  and  moss  mixture, 
Avith  a  feAV  crocks  added,  Avill  be  excellent  for  the  purpose,  a  thin 
layer  only  being  required,  as  the  plants  dislike  being  disturbed, 
arid  annual  top-dressings  may  Avith  adA'antage  take  the  place  of 
repotting.  Up  to  the  time  the  compost  is  added  to  the  crocks 
Avater  should  be  freely  given,  on  hot  days  several  times  daily,  but 
aftei'Avards  much  discretion  is  required,  a  good  Avatering  lasting 
from  three  days  to  a  Aveek,  according  to  the  AA’eather.  No  Avater 
should  be  syringed  over  the  groAvths  at  any  time,  but  the  plants 
kept  clean  by  frequent  sponging.  A  .soft  Avhite  scale  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  pest  to  C.  .superba,  affecting  the  scaly  rhizomes  and  the  leaf 
axils,  Avhere  it  must  be  diligently  sought  and  destroyed  if  fhe 
plants  are  to  remain  healthy.  Thei  blos.soms  appear  at  the  apex 
of  the  season’s  groAvth,  and  after,  floAvering  the  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  ripened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  and  alloAved  to 
rest  during  Avinter. 

Galeandras  are  noAV  adA-ancing  for  floAver,  and  these  again  need 
a  lot  of  Avatcliing,  for  thrips  are  almost  alAA'ays  present  on  the 
foliage.  They  must  be  groAvn  quickly  right  along  until  they 
floAver,  and  afterAvards  given  a  rest  in  a  slightly  cooler  and  drier 
house.  In  the  cool  house  MasdeA'allias  are  in  full  beauty  ,  and  cool 
moist  treatment  is  e.ssential,  fumigating  or  vapourising  the  hou.se 
.should  the  white  lines  appear  on  the  floAvers  that  are  characteristic 
of  thrip.  Those  of  the  Chimaera  group  that  are  groAving  in  sus¬ 
pended  basket.s  should  have  a  thorough  .soaking  of  Avater  before 
the  floAvers  open,  as  it  is  difficult  to  apply  afferAvards  Avithout 
injuring  them. — H.  R.  R. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

DESTROYING  AND  PREVENTING  INSECT  PESTS: 
APHIDES. — Aphides  are  more  or  le.ss  troublesome  on  the  various 
species  of  AA’all  trees  at  this  .season.  Many  reasons  may  be  put 
forAvard  to  account  for  these  attacks.  The  principal  cause  is,  of 
course,  Aveak  root  action  through  the  unsuitability  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  soil,  and  the  eri-ors  in  culture.  Cold,  bleak,  exposed 
aspects  arrest  growth  and  induce  checks  Avhich  insects  take 
adA^antage  of.  LeaA'^es  curl  Avith  the  cold,  and  serA’e  to  protect 
the  fly,  Avhieh  multiplies  rapidly.  Dry'  soil  about  the  root.s  is 
responsible  for  many  severe  insect  attacks,  AA'liich  it  is  Avell  nigh 
impo.ssible  to  suppress  until  this  error  is  rectified.  Other  errors 
consi.st  of  permitting  croAvding,  overburdening,  the  trees  Avith 
.superfluous  Avood  and  fruit.  To  destroy  aphis,  insecticides  of  a 
soluble,  adhering  character,  such  as  .softsoap  and  petroleum 
emulsion  is  suitable.  There  are  many  excellent  in.secticides  on 
the  market  Avhich  may  be  depended  upon  to  effect  good  results, 
Bentley’s  compound  liquid  quassia  extract  being  one  of  the  best. 
Tobacco  juice  diluted  to  a  safe  strength  is  effectual  used  as  a 
Avash  for  dipping  the  shoots  in.  Some  groAA;ers  commence  early 
Avith  the  use  of  dry  tobacco  poAvder,  diisting  it  ovtr  infested 
parts.  Soluble  insecticides  should  be.  sprayed  on  the  foliage, 
this  being  a  more  economical  method  of  disti-ibution. 

RED  SPIDER.— The  serious  effects  Avorked  by  red  spider  are 
seen  later  in  the  sea.son  ;  but  if  present  on  the  trees  they  soon  get 
to  Avork  in  dry  Aveather.  They  appear  to  live  best  on  foliage 
AA'eakened  bv  defect.s  in  culture,  and  long  continued  dryness  at 
the  roots.  "  The  insects  are  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
<■1110111,  but  they  quickly  make  their  presence  knoAA-n  by  causing 
the  leaves  to  assume  an  unhealthy  colour.  Timely  dres.vings  with 
Aveak  insecticide  AAOuld  deter  further  spreading,  and  occasional 
.spraying  Avith  .solution  and  syringing  Avith  clear  Avater  maintain 
tone'  and  vigour  in  tlie  groAA’th  to  repel  attacks.  One  important 
matter  also  is  to  maintain  adequate  moisture  at  the  roots.  This 
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being  secured,  prevent  its  escape  by  a  liberal  mulching  of  manure 
on  the  soil.  As  a  remedy,  a  good  handful  of  sulphur  mixed  in  a 
soft.soap  solution  is  excellent  for  red  spider. 

CATERPILL.IRS. — Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  subject  to 
attacks  from  small  caterpillars  which  do  much  harm  to  the 
foliage.  They  are  the  result  of  saw  flies  depositing  eggs  on  the 
lower  sides  of  the  leaves.  Hellebore  powder  is  effective  in 
killing  them,  but  it  is  rather  unsafe  because  of  its  poisonous 
character,  and  if  used  the  fruit  must  be  well  washed  before 
utilising  for  cooking  or  eating.  Fine  lime  may  be  employed,  or 
flowers  of  sulphur.  The  larvae,  too,  of  the  codlin  moth  makes  its 
appearance  at  this  season,  and  should  be  destroyed  by  a  mixture 
of  Paris  green  and  water,  loz  to  20gals,  thoroughly  mixed  and 
kept  so.  Deliver  it  over  the  trees  with  a  spray  distributor. 
The  best  time  for  the  first  application  is  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
fall.  Follow  with  a  second  three  weeks  later.  This  remedy  and 
method  of  aiiplying  will  also  do  for  the  winter  moth  caterpillars. 

OUTDOOR  VINES. — The  early  disbudding  practised  as  soon 
as  the  Vines  push  into  growth  has  the  effect  of  clearing  away  all 
undesirable  growth.  A  further  selection  may  now  be  made  and 
laid  into  the  wall  or  ti’ellis,  giving  preference  to  those  which  are 
showing  bunches  of  fruit.  Rejected  shoots  may  be  cut  out. 
The  shoots  bearing  bunches  may  be  stopped  at  two  joints 
beyond.  If  a  suitable  growth  is  starting  from  a  part  of  the  Vine 
where  it  would  prove  useful  to  fill  up  a  space,  retain  such  and 
allow  it  free  extension  until  it  grows  to  a  length  of  4ft,  when  the 
point  of  shoot  may  be  taken  out.  This  has  the  effect  of  con¬ 
centrating  the  vigour  in  the  extension  already  made,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  new  leader  is  growing.  Give  a  copious  watering  to 
the  roots  should  the  soil  be  dry. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Mulchings  of  manure  applied  now 
between  rows  of  Strawberries  should  be  composed  of  less  solid 
manure  than  if  laid  down  early.  The  object  now  is  to  provide  a 
clean  bed  for  the  fruit  to  rest  upon.  Any  assistance  the  plants 
require  may  be  afforded  now  by  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
A  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  loz  to  the  gallon  of  water  has  a 
rapid  effect  in  aiding  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  after  a  fair  quantity 
has  set.  Where  the  bloom  trusses  are  numerous  and  thickly 
placed  some  may  be  removed  with  advantage,  following  later  with 
thirming  the  fruit. 

W’ALL  TREES. — The  protecting  material  may  be  removed 
entirely  now  from  the  walls,  storing  nets  and  canvas  or  tiffany 
away  in  a  dry  place.  There  will  be  found  a  more  than  usual 
number  of  curled  and  distorted  leaves  on  stone  fruits  owing  to 
the  cold  weather.  These  .should  be  removed  or  the  whole  shoots 
cut  away.  Loosen  the  surface  soil  over  the  roots  if  hard,  and 
afford  water  freely,  alternating  with  liquid  manure  or  dressing 
of  artificials  washed  in. — East  Kent. 

Frnit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE. — There  is  nothing  in  the  fruit  way  so 
charming  at  this  time  of  year  as  a  house  of  Cherries,  whether 
the  trees  are  planted^  out  and  trained  to  trellises,  or  grown  in 
pots  as  standards.  No  greater  mistake*  is  made  than  having  a 
number  of  varieties  for  affording  a  general  supply,  and  a  long 
.succession  of  fruit  can  be  had  by  forcing  such  as  Early  Rivers, 
Governor  Wood,  and  Black  Tartarian.  When  the  whole  of  the 
crop  is  ripe  the  chief  consideration  will  be  to  keep  the  fruit 
fresh,  and  prolong  the  season  as  long  as  possible.  Shading  will 
do  so,  but  it  is  only  advisable  when  the  Cherries  are  directly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  owing  to  the  limited  foliage.  Free  ventila¬ 
tion  must  be  attended  to,  and  in  hot  weather  a  sprinkling  of 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  as  well  as  the  paths,  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  clay,  will  assist  in  keeping  the  fruit  plump. 
The  supply  of  water  must  not  be  neglected,  for  dryness  at  the 
roots  is  inimical  to  the  formation  of  the  buds  for  the  ensuing 
crop  of  fruit  and  health  of  the  trees. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  ;  EARLY  FORCED  TREES. 
— The  fruit  of  the  very  early  is  gathered  where  the  trees  were 
started  in  late  December  or  at  the  new  year.  The  wood  on 
which  the  fruit  has  been  borne  should  be  cut  out,  and  if  all 
superfluous  are  removed,  light  and  air  cvill  be  admitted  to 
the  shoots  whicli  are  to  produce  fruit  next  year.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  trees  by  washing  them  forcibly  wfth  water  from  the 
syringe  or  engine,  and  if  they  have  beconie  infested  with  red 
spider  or  thrips,  add  2oz  of  i^araffin  oil  emulsion  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  Scale  also  often  appears  on  forced  trees,  weakening 
the  growths  by  extracting  the  juices,  and  impairing  their  health 
by-  the  filthy  excreta.  The  paraffin  emulsion  solution  acts  well 
against  young  scale,  and  is  readily  made  for  immediate  use  by 
dissolving  l^lb  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  water  by  boiling,  and 
when  boiling  hot  add  three  wineglassfuls  of  paraffin  oil,  stirring 
briskly  until  thoroughly  amalgamated ;  then  dilute  to  lOgals, 
and  apply  at  a  temperature  of  llOdeg  to  llodeg  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  or  preferably,  for  economy,  a  spraying  machine,  direct¬ 
ing  the  spray  upwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  pests  that  are  fastened 
on  the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  those  on  the  young 
wood.  Maintain  the  border  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state. 
Admit  air  freely,  and  keei)  the  house  as  cool  as  po.ssible,  but  not 


allowing  the  temperature  i:o  fall  to  an  unsafe  point  at  night,  as 
this  tends  to  premature-  ripening  of  the  foliage.  The  roof  lights 
should  not  be  removed,  nor  trees  in  pots  placed  outdoors  until 
the  weather  becomes  more  .settled,  which  does  not  usually  occur 
until  the  middle  of  June. 

SECOND  EARLY  VARIETIES. — These  are  ripening  in  the 
house  started  at  the  new  year,  Hale’s  Early  holding  first  place 
a.s  a  handsome  and  good  quality  fruit ;  but  it  has  not  the  size 
of  A  Bee,  or  the  colour  of  Crim.son  Galande,  while  this  has 
not  the  C[ua,lity  of  Early  Alfred  and  Dr.  Hogg,  both  of  which 
force  well.  Stirling  Castle  has  plenty  of  colour,  but  is  rather 
smaller  than  Royal  George,  yet  it  possesses  its  good  equalities, 
and  is  a  sure  forcer.  Dymond  is  an  excellent  variety,  both  in 
size  and  colour,  and  also  equality,  combined  with  a  healthy,  free- 
bearing  habit,  and  forces  quite  as  well  as  Royal  George.  Car¬ 
dinal  is  the  first  Nectarine  to  rii>en.  closely  followed  by  Early 
Rivers,  and  in  succession  by  Stanwick  Elruge.  Lord  Napier  is 
very  liable  to  shrivel  at  the  aqmx,  which  detracts  from  its  appear¬ 
ance,  otherwise  it  is  a  good  second  eaidy  variety  of  very  high 
quality.  Riqiening,  and  even  shrinking  at  the  apex  may  be 
retarded  by  a  slight  shade  from  powerful  sun.  Artificial  heat 
will  still  be  necessary,  especially  in  dull  and  cold  weather,  to 
permit  a  circulation  of  air. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — Lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots  pre¬ 
judices  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  and  often  results  in  its  drop- 
qjing  or  ripening  qirematurely.  In  all  cases  before  watering  make 
an  examination  of  the  border,  and  when  the  soil  is  becoming 
rather  dry,  not  before,  afford  a  thorough  supply.  Overcropping 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  indifferent  stoning,  premature  ripening, 
and  lack  of  quality,  as  well  as  .size  in  the  fruit.  Thin  the 
fruit,  therefore,  in  the  early  stages  of  swelling  gradually,  and 
always  have  regard  to  the  po.rftion  of  the  fruit  for  receiving  light, 
exposing  them  from  the  first  as  much*  as  possible  to  the  sun. 
One  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees  is 
as  much  as  the  large-fruited  varieties  can  swell  to  a  full  size; 
the  medium-sized  .sorts  may  have  the  fruit  left  a  little  closer. 
Above  all  things,  attend  to  cleanliness,  for  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  qjerfection  of  the  current  crop  and  the  due 
provision  of  buds  and  stored  matter  for  next  year’s  fruiting. 

LATE  HOI'SE. — Disbudding  and  tying  in  the  shoot-s  must  be 
attended  to  in  due  time,  also  thinning  the  fruit  qirior  to  stoning. 
Do  not  overcrowd  the  growths,  for  light  is  the  essence  of  fertility. 
Ventilate  early  and  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Close 
early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  induce  the  fruit  to  swell  kindly, 
and  syringe  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  when  the  weather  is 
bright.  Aq>hides  are  very  troublesome  this  season.  Fumigate 
with  tobacco  paper,  or  vapourise  with  nicotine  compound  mode¬ 
rately,  having  the  foliage  dry,  and  deliver  the  smoke  cool. 
Remember,  the  foliage  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  very  tender 
and  easily  injured,  also  the  young  fruit,  by  an  overdose;  hence 
it  is  often  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  .syringing  or  spraying 
with  quassia  extract,  instead  of  fumigating  or  vapourising. 
Mildew,  and  even  “  blister,”  are  not  absent  this  year  from  trees 
in  cool  houses.  Probably  they  are  too  cold  and  moi.st  at  times, 
or  so  variable  in  atmosqflierio  conditions  as  to  favour  the  qiara- 
sites.  Sulqohur  makes  an  end  of  the  mildew  but  both  it  and 
‘*  blister  ”  are  more  successfully  combated  by  the  use  of  the 
qoowder  fungicides,  such  as  antiblight  and  fostite,  containing 
sulphate  of  coqiqier  with  lime 

EARLY  MUSCATS.— Where  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  started 
in  December,  or  not  later  than  the  new  year,  the  croqi  is  now 
ripening,  and  the  Vines  must  not  lack  water  at  roots.  The 
temqrerature  should  be  keqit  at  Oodeg  to  70deg  at  night,  70deg  to 
7odeg  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  through  the  day  at  SOdeg  to 
90deg  from  sun  heat.  Maintain  a  circulation  of  air  constantly, 
it  being  imqjortant  that  water  does  not  become'  condeirsed  on  the 
berries  as  a  safeguard  against  “sq)ot,”  while  a  warm  and  rather 
dry  air  q^revents  scalding,  and  is  necessary  for  securing  perfection 
in  Muscats.  If  the  sun  is  very  qrowerful,  and  the  qianes  of  gliuss 
large  and  clear,  a  single  thickness  of  herring  nets  drawn  over  the 
roof  lights  will  break  the  force  of  the  sun,  qireventiug  scoi'ching 
of  the  leaves  and  berries. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— In  order  to  prevent  scorching  of 
the  foliage  and  scalding  of  the  berries  there  is  nothing  l^e  open¬ 
ing  the  ventilators  judiciously  early  in  the  morning.  'Thinning 
the  bunches  and  berries  must  be  attended  to.  Remove  all  suq>er- 
fluous  bunches  unflinchingly.  Stop  or  remove  all  laterals  not 
required,  letting  those  retained  extend  where  space  qiermits. 
Supply  water  or  liquid  manure  to  the  borders  liberally 
needed,  and  encourage  surface  roots  with  top-dressing^.  The 
night  temperature  should  be  kept  at  GOdeg  to  Godeg,  /Odeg  by 
day,  and  SOdeg  to  90deg  from  sun  heat. 

PLANTING  GROWING  VINES.— The  canes  reared  from  eyes 
in  Februarv  or  March  and  grown  in  qiots  or  turves  may  now  be 
planted  out.  Such  of  those  put  out  by  the  beginning  of  June  wull 
get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  this  season,  and  ripen  the. cane  suffi- 
cientlv  for  cutting  down  to  the  first  wire  of  the  trellis.  Pre,s.s  the 
.  soil  firmly  about  the  ball  or  turf,  giving  a  moderate  watering, 
mulching  with  about  an  inch  of  .short  manure,  and  shade  from 
bright  sun  until  they  become  established. — St.  Albans. 
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*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 

to  “  Thb  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  wite  priTately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

KIDDING  HARDY  FERNS  OF  ANTS  (L.  J.  P.).— To  rid 
hardy  Ferns  of  the  common  red  ants,  which  eat  the  Parsley  Fern 
in  particular,  and  something  non-poisonous  to  the  roots,  also  to 
birds  and  animals,  you  may  place  a  piece  of  camphor  about  the 
size  of  a  Filbert  in  tuo  quarts  of  hot  water  and,  when  cool 
enough,  apply  it  to  pot  or  other  plants  infested  with  the  ants. 
The  insects  will  be  destroyed  u  ithout  injury  to  the  plants.  Fir- 
tree  oil  insecticide  is  also  effective  and,  applied  according  to  the 
instructions,  is  not  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants  or  the  soil  to 
which  it  is  applied.  One  of  the  best  means  of  ridding  ants  is  to  lay 
a  quantity  of  partially  picked  boiled  bones  in  their  hauirts,  and 
they  will  quickly  be  covered  with  the  insects.  As  soon  as  this  occurs 
throw  the  bones  into  hot  water,  and  before  laying  them  down 
again  let  all  .superfluous  moisture  drain  off.  This  is  a  safe  remedy, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  is  very  effectual. 

ARRANGING  PLANTS  IN  BEDS  (W.  S.  S.).— We  have  given 
your  query  careful  consideration,  and  very  much  regret  our  in¬ 
ability  to  arrange  the  plants  in  the  design  to  advantage.  We 
therefore  submit  another  one,  as  yours  is,  to  us,  impossible,  and 
arranged  according  to  No.  1  list  is  suitable  ;  but  with  No.  2  plants 
would  be  much  better,  and  look  very  well.  Of  course,  the 
Alternanthei’as  would  have  to  be  added,  which  no  carpet  bedding 
worthy  the  name  can  be  done  without,  and  as  you  asked  for 
advice  this  is  what  you  had  better  do,  and  discard  your  plan  alto¬ 
gether,  and  we  cannot  so  much  as  attempt  to  arrange  your  list 
to  it.  No.  I  arrangement  :  I,  Pyrethrum  or  Echeveria,  common  ; 
2,  Aloe,  green;  3,  Herniaria,  green;  4,  Echeveria  metallica  or 
Pachyphytum  bracteosum  ;  5,  Kleinia  repens  ;  6,  Echeveria  rosea  ; 
7,  Oxalis  purpurea;  8,  Santolina  incana ;  9.  Crassula,  green: 
10,  Echeveria  farinosa  or  Mesembryanthemum  var.  No.  2 
arrangement:  1,  Alternanthera  paronychioides  aurea ;  2,  Aloe, 
green,  or  Pachyphytum  bracteosum;  3,  Herniaria  glabra;.  4, 
Echeveria  metallica;  5,  Kleinia  repens;  G,  Alternanthera  parony¬ 
chioides  magnifica ;  7,  Oxalis  purpurea,  better  Alternanthera 
amcena  :  8,  Santolina  ineana  ;  9,  Alternanthera  versicolor  grandis 
or  Oxalis  purpurea;  10,  Echeveria  farinosa  or  E.  secunda  major 
on  raised  edge  of  bed. 

PORTION  OF  THE  ROOTS  AND  FOLIAGE  OF  CFCTM- 
BER,  WITH  SOIL  IN  WHICH  GROWN,  FOR  OPINION 
(T.  R.  O.  P.). — The  roots  were  found  white,  clean,  and  healthy, 
there  not  being  the  least  trace  of  disease  on  the  very  numerous 
whipcord-like  side  roots  with  their  many  fibres.  The  root  stem, 
however,  had,  when  cut  through,  the  brown  discolouration  of  the 
vascular  bundles  characteristic  of  sleeping  disease,  and  this  also 
was  very  pronounced  in  the  part  of  stem  just  above  the  ground 
or  soil  level.  As  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  our  observa¬ 
tion,  the  root-stem  is  invariably  attacked  first  by  the  sleeping 
disease  fungus,  which,  from  being  most  pronounced  in  the  Tomato 
plant,  has  been  gWen  the  name  of  Fusarinin  Ij-copersici,  though 
it  affects  the  Potato  and  also  Cucumber  plants,  differing  slightly 
on  the  different  root  plants,  and  it  certainly  is  present  in  the  seed 
or  embryonic  plant,  or  gains  access  from  the  soil  through  the 
rootlet  or  radicle  first  emitted  by  the  plant,  this  being  very  deci¬ 
sive  in  your  ca.se,  for  the  side  roots  are  not  in  the  least  affected, 
and  gradually  extending  from  the  tap  root  or  radicle  to  the  root 
stem  and  lower  portion  of  the  stem.  Its  presence  is  indicated  to 
the  unaided  eye  by  the  brown  discolouration  of  the  vascular 
bundles  already  referred  to,  and  when  this  stage  is  reached  the 
plant  droops  or  “  sleeps.”  There  is  no  indication  of  disease  up  to 
this  stage,  only  the  plant  assumes  a  dull  colour  of  the  leaves,  which 
soon  afterwards  commence  to  droop,  often  suddenly,  and  this 
is  quickly  followed  by  a  collapse  of  the  stem.  The  soil  you  en¬ 
closed  Avith  the  specimen  is  of  a  very  rich  humic  nature,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  contained  .‘spores  of  the  Fusarium  in  the  resting 
stage,  the  mycelium  from  which  after  some  brief  or  prolonged 
saprophytic  existence  became  parasite  and  attacked  the  root 
stem.  \Ve  do  not,  hoAvever,  entertain  this  view  in  your  case,  for 
the  disease  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  root-.stem  and  stem  above 
ground,  and  Ave  consider  the  disease  Avas  present  in  the  seed. 
Avhich  receiA’ed  confirmation  from  the  fact  of  a  previous  lot  of 
plants  going  the  same  Avay.  and  the  second  lot  in  different  or  fre.sh 
soil  succumbing  to  the  disease.  EA'idently  the  disease  Avas  not  in 
the  soil  but  in  the  seed,  for  in  the  same  bed  at  the'  other  end  of 
the  house  are  IMelons  doing  Avell.  .Such  data  i'-'  of  the  greatest 


cultural  value,  and  points  to  the  importance  of  saving  seed  only 
from  perfectly  healthy  plants.  This  is  sometimes  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult.  for  the  plants  may  not  be  attacked  until  they  have  '-ct 
fruit,  and  this  in  an  advanced  stage  of  maturing  the  seeds,  the 
fruit  ripening  and  to  the  naked  eye,  or  even  Avhen  examined 
microscopically,  appears  to  be  free  from  disease;  nevertheless  avo 
have  found  that  seed  obtained  from  diseased  plants  produced 
diseased  seedlings,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  seeds  from  a 
fruit  of  a  diseased  plant  are  perfectly  sound  and  produce  healthy 
plants,  AA’liilst  other  seeds  groAv  up  apparently  healthy,  even  more 
so  than  the  other  plants,  perhaps  exploited  by  the  parasite  Avithin 
them,  and  as  suddenly  collapse  Avhen  nearing  the  fruiting  stage 
or  the  healthy  increase  in  vigour  and  productiveness.  The  disease 
under  the  conditions  foreshoAvn  is  Avell  knoAvn  in  marketing  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  cei'tainly  has  no  connection  with  the  disease  going 
over  from  year  to  year  through  the  soil,  for  this  is  neAv  or  fresh 
annually  or  fresh  for  each  crop.  OAving  to  the  nature  of  the 
attack,  spraying  Avith  fungicides  is  of  no  ar-ail,  and  the  only  pre- 
A'entiA'e  knoAvn  is  destroying  the  fungus  in  its  saprophytic -exist¬ 
ence  by  means  of  lime  mixed  Avith  the  soil,  or,  better,  acting  on 
the  rational  principle  of  using  only  thoroughly  reduced  turfy  loam 
mixed  in  the  old-fashioned  Avay  Avith  soot  and  lime  in  the  rot-heap, 
or  by  the  more  modern  practice  of  mixing  some  time  in  adA-ance 
of  using  Avith  a  mixture  composed  of  eight  parts  basic  cinder  phos¬ 
phate  and  three  parts  kainit,  mixing  tlu'ough  the  soil  at  the  rate 
of  Ilb  of  the  mixture  to  281b  of  compost.  This,  and  seed  obtained 
from  healthy  plants,  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  disease. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  ichose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 

following  number.  ( - ). — 1.  Lychnis  dioiea  fi.-pl.  ;  2,  Trollius 

europaea  ;  3,  Symphytum  officinale  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  triumphans  ; 
5,  O.  luteo-purpureum.  (J.  B.). — 1,  Vanda  teres;  2,  Cattleya  Mendeli 
A-ar.  ;  3,  Cordyline  terminalis  ;  4,  Odojitoglossum  Wilckeanum. 
IN.  F.). — 1,  Gentiana  verna  ;  2,  Vanda  tricolor ;  3,  Exoehorda  gi’andi- 
flora  ;  4,  Acer  palmatum  dissectum  ;  5,  Psorolea  pinnata.  (An  Old 
Reader). — 1,  Betula  nana.  (S.  Johnson). — 1,  Saxifraga  hypnoides  : 
2,  Trillium  grandiflorum  ;  3,  Cytisus  purpureus  ;  4,  Cytisus  capitatus  ; 
5,  Citrus  ((Egle)  aurantium. 


On  the  Preservation  of  Eggs— A  Subject  for  May. 


We  have  already  secured  our  Avinter  supply  ;  possibly 
Ave  are  a  little  early-,  as  we  are  told  that  during  the  month 
of  May  the  egg  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  albumen, 
and  is  therefore  of  the  most  value.  However,  that  may  be 
as  it  is  ;  the  deed  is  done,  and  Avhat  influenced  us  most  was 
the  fact  that  other  years  we  have  preserved  in  April,  and 
the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Perhaps  a  greater 
factor  Avas  the  price,  nineteen  for  Is.  It  seemed  out  of  all 
reaso-n  that  Ave  had  to  give  customers  nineteen  beautiful 
big  fresh  eggs  for  Is.,  eggs  that  Aveighed  7  to  the  lb  ; 
but  so  it  Avas,  and  Ave  felt  Ave  Avere  justified^  in  putting  by 
as  many  as  Ave  had  accommodation  for.  AVaterglass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  soda)  is  the  medium  Ave  used,  and  Ave  may  at  once 
observe  Ave  had  less  difficulty  this  year  in  procuring  it. 
Last  year  Ave  asked  for  it  at  the  shops  of  divers  chemists, 
only  to  be  greeted  by — shall  Ave  say  it  1 — a  look  of  stolid 
ignorance.  This  year  chemists  have  risen  to  the  occasion, 
and  this  preservative  is  sent  out  in  tins  containing  six- 
pennyAA'orth,  after  the  manner  of  cheap  paints.  Certainly- 
it  is  in  a  most  handy  form,  and  so  easily  mixed  and  pre¬ 
pared.  We  have  seen  in  some  of  the  agricultural  papers 
queries  as  to  Avhether  last  year’s  solution  aauII  do  again  for 
this  year's  eggs.  \\e  really  think  at  the  price  the  fresh 
preparation  can  be  obtained  it  is  not  AA-orth  AA'hile  running 
any  risk  of  spoiling  a  batch  of  eggs  by  using  the  old 
liquor. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  to  grease  the  eggs  first 
before  iimnersing  them.  Why,  Ave  cannot  tell,  except  to 
make  extra  Avork.  If  Avaterglass  is  Avhat  it  professes  to  be, 
a  perfect  preservative,  Avhy-  be  at  the  trouble  of  greasing 
eggs  first  ?  It  is  rather  like  painting  the  Lily, 

The  Board  of  Aariculture  has  issued  a  leaflet  addressed 
to  all  Avhom  it  may  concern.  draAving  attention  to  the  neces- 
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sity  aud  desirability  of  having  cheap  eggs  throughout  the 
winter  months.  Until  our  system  of  poultry  management 
is  radically  altered,  we  see  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
keeping  up  throughout  the  year  a  uniform  supply  of  fresh 
eggs,  and  therefore  it  behoves  us  to  lay  by  in  store  when 
eggs  are  plentiful  and  therefore  cheap. 

We  don’t  hear  much  of  winter  traffic  in  preserved  eggs. 
Mainly  those  who  have  them  are  careful  housewives,  who, 
knowing  the  value  of  eggs  as  food,  just  prepare  what 
they  themselves  will  need  for  their  respective  families. 
We  cannot  see  why  a  legitimate  trade  might  not  be  done 
in  pickled  or  preserved  eggs,  provided  the  price  was  not 
prohibitive,  and  the  quality  to  be  depended  upon.  Of 
course,  as  the  Board  observes,  they  must  be  sold  for  what 
they  are,  i.e.,  preserved  eggs,  and  not  palmed  off  on  the 
unsuspecting  customer  as  “fresh  laid.” 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  wisely  got  one  of  our  best  (if 
not  the  best)  poultry  experts  to  draw  up  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  respecting  egg  preservation.  We  speak  of  Mr.  Ed. 
Brown,  and  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  him 
practically  verbatim.  He  speaks  first  of  a  method  which  is 
100  years  old,  invented  and  patented  by  one  William 
Payne,  a  method  which  many  of  us  have  used,  and  used 
■with  success,  namely,  lime  water.  The  pickle  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  four  parts  of  finely  slaked  lime  wdth  twenty- 
parts  of  water,  and  afterwards  adding  one  part  of  salt. 
The  lime  and  water  should  be  mixed  at  least  a  week  before 
it  is  needed,  stirred  daily,  and  adding  the  salt  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day.  The  eggs  should  be  placed  in  vats,  barrels, 
or  crocks,  and  the  cleared  solution  poured  over  them, 
taking  care  to  avoid  adding  any  of  the  lime  sediment, 
otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  the  solution  becoming  a 
solid  mass.  (We  have  seen  this,  with  the  eggs  firmly  em¬ 
bedded,  and  only  got  out  with  infinite  pains,  and  when  got 
out  useless,  as  the  yolks  were  hard  and  tough  as  leather.) 

The -vessel  should  not  be  filled  to  the  top  with  eggs; 
there  should  be  room  left  for  about  Sin  of  solution  above 
the  top  laver.  As  moisture  evaporates,  it  is  well  occasion¬ 
ally  to  add  more  solution,  so  that  every  egg  may  be  well 
and  entirely  covered.  Lime  will  make  the  eggshell  become 
rough  and  brittle,  and  it  will  probably  crack  when  boiled. 
Pricked  at  the  broad  end  before  boiling  will  obviate  this 
difficulty.  [N.B.— On  our  own  account  we  never  did  attempt 
to  boil  a  pickled  egg.]  We  think  there  should  always,  on 
a  well-managed  faim  be  a  supply  (even  in  the  depth  of 
winter)  of  fresh  eggs  for  the  table.  We  cannot  but  think 
the  pickled  eggs  must  lose  that  delicate  fresh  flavour  which 
makes  it  so  delightful  and  valuable  an  article  of  food.  For 
scrambled,  or  buttered,  or  curried  eggs,  the  picklers  answer 
every  end  ;  but  not,  we  think,  for  the  three  and  a  half 
minutes’  boil. 

Now,  then,  for  waterglass.  It  is  cheap,  easily  mixed, 
and  efficacious  ;  that  is,  in  waterglass  eggs  we  have  not 
tound  the  slightest  sign  of  a  hardened  yolk,  which  also  may 
be  met  with  in  those  immersed  in  lime  water  pickle.  As 
to  the  quantity  to  use,  a  tin  containing  sixpennyworth  wall 
wdth  Igal  of  w'ater.  For  those  w-ho  do  not  know*  any¬ 
thing  of  waterglass,  we  may  add  that  it  is  like  very  stiff 
glycerine  ;  perfectly  clear,  but  as  glycerine  might  be  in 
time  of  frost.  It  requires  to  be  well  mixed,  preferably  with 
warm  water;  but  the  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  cool 
before  the  eggs  are  placed  in  it.  Here,  again  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  e?prs  are  entirely  covered,  and  a  “bit 
over,”  to  allow  of  w-aste  by  evaporation.  ’  . 

Farmers  in  the  country  have  no  appliances  as  yet  for 
cold  storage,  and  whether  it  would  pay  to  send  parcels 
oi  eggs  to  the  cold  storage  in  the  nearest  town  is  a 
question  open  to  doubt.  Personally,  we  should  prefer  a. 
cold  store  to  a  pickier.  Mr.  Brown  hints  that  eggs 
out  of  cold  storage  must  lie  used  at  once,  as  they  rapidly 
deteriorate.  Eggs  should  be  laid  upon  shelves  or  trays, 
and  kept  in  an  even  temperature,  not  falling  below  33deg 
^  circulation  of  air  absolutely  clear  of  taint. 
Nothing  else  \vhatever  must  be  kept  in  the  same  room  with 
the  eggs.  \\  e  suppose  Mr.  Brown  refers  to  meat,  game, 
poultry,  or  fish. 

A  word  about  the  eggs  themselves.  No  amount  of  cold 
storage,  lime,  or  waterglass  pickle  will  make  a  stale  egg 
fresh,  and  therefore  the.  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  eggs.  Some  people  are  so  very  careless  with 
respect  to  the  collecting  of  eggs,  and  nests  are  left  undis¬ 
covered  for  days.  If  on  any  given  day  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  the  n.'.mber  of  eggs  gathered,  the  person  who  attends 

oar  poultry  at  once  suspects  a  stolen  nest,  and  does  not 


think  the  time  wasted  which  is  spent  in  searching  for  it. 
The  best  plan  is  to  pickle  eggs  daily  as  they  come  in  from 
the  yard  laid  in  authorised  nests.  We  never  put  away  an 
egg  that  is  in  any  degree  soiled,  nor  do  we  ever  put  away 
an  egg  that  has  been  washed. 

If  this  plan  were  generally  carried  out,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  submit  the  eggs  to  the  light  of  a  testing  lamp, 
for  each  egg  would  be  sound  and  good.  The  x’eceptacle  for 
eggs  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  such  as  a  well-ventilated 
cellar.  We  think  we  must  all  agree  that  eggs  are  nicer  in 
every  way  where  the  birds  have  full  liberty  and  get  plenty 
of  green  and  natural  food  as  well  as  the  handled  grain,  and 
it  is  these  eggs,  Mr.  Brown  declares,  which  keep  the  best. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  on  the  question  of 
fertile  or  unfertile  eggs,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  is 
that  those  eggs  minus  the  living  germ  are  less  liable  to  go 
wrong.  Personally,  we  have  not  made  the  experiment,  but 
all  the  same,  we  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  suggestion.  We  never  have  put  any  eggs  away  as  late 
as  the  month  of  June,  for  they  then  begin  to  get  dearer, 
and  we  should  also  doubt  w-hether  they  would  keep  so  well 
as  those  laid  in  the  cooler  months. 

We  think  the  subject  wants  taking  up,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  as  good  a  market  in 
winter  for  these  home  grown  preserved  as  there  is  for 
the  box-packed  foreign  preserved,  which  flood  the  markets, 
and  are  often  sold  at  a  halfpenny  each,  the  customer  taking 
the  risk  of  bad,  stale  ones.  A  trade  might  be  made,  and 
also  might  be  easily  spoiled,  if  some  careless  person  offered 
for  sale  eggs  from  stolen  nests  which  w’ere  passing  out  of 
the  stage  of  “egg”  to  that  of  “chicken.”  We  are  sorry 
to  say  we  have  seen  things  of  this  sort  done,  and  a  market 
basket  made  up  with  what  we  should  label  “  Doubtful, 
Very.” 

We  would,  as  a  last  word,  urge  our  readers,  if  they  have 
not  done  so  before,  just  to  try  the  experiment  of  “  laying 
down  ”  eggs  during  this  month  for  winter  consumption. 
The  trouble  is  so  little,  the  expense  so  trivial,  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  having  a  good  supply  of  eggs  for  puddings  and 
cakes  in  the  cold  weather  is  very,  very  great.  In  view,  too, 
of  the  possible  scarcity  of  fruit  for  preserving,  and  Apples 
for  pies,  a  good  many  housewives  'will  be  only  too  glad  to 
fall  back  on  the  useful  pudding,  milk  or  otherwise,  which 
is  always  enriched  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  an 
egg- 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  week  of  warm  growing  w-eather,  but  not  a 
very  large  amount  of  sunshine,  which  is  all  the  better,  for  the  - 
land  has  dried  gently  without  baking.  Farmers  have  been  very 
busy  in  many  ways.  Several  plots  of  Mangolds  have  been  sown ; 
thev  have  lost  a  fortnight,  which  often  means  a  considerable 
diminution  of  weight  if  the  summer  should  be  a  cold  one.  Still, 
the  delay  was  unavoidable,  and  late  Mangolds  are  better  than 
none. 

The  Mangolds,  which  were  drilled  early  here',  are  not  yet  above 
ground,  but  they  cannot  be  long  now.  We  have  ploughed  the 
field  Avhich  we  spoke  of  a  week  to  two  ago,  and  another  one  as 
well.  They  have  both  turned  up  a  beautiful  fine  Turnip  mould, 
and  much  drier  than  Ave  expected.  We  shall  staid  ridging  and 
manuring,  and  hope  to  have  some  Swedes  in  before  many  days 
hav-e  passed. 

Potatoes  are  coming  through,  and  Avill  not  be  long  before  they 
AA’ant  hoeing,  so  the  gang  of  spare  hands  Avill  have  to  hurry  over 
the  corn  Aveeding,  Avhich  has  made  good  progress  during  the  Aveek^ 
and  is  nearing  completion. 

Cabbages  have  groAvn  A-ery  fast,  and  so  have  the  Aveeds,  of 
Avhich  there  is  a  plentiful  second  crop ;  Ave  are  skerrying  betiveen 
the  roAVS,  and  then  the  aforesaid  gang  Avill  have  to  run  over  them. 

Horses  are  noAV  being  turned  out  to  grass,  but  Ave  have  not 
alloAved  our  Avorking  horses  to  lie  out  all  night  yet.  They  go  out 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  Avill  lie  out  altogether.  It  is  Avell  to  avoid  Avet  Aveather  or 
foggy  nights  for  the  first  sleeping  out.  Lying  on  cold,  damp 
ground  does  more  harm  than  cold  Avinds.  The  she  hoggs  Avhich  are 
being  kept  for  breeding  purposes  have  been  Avashed  and  clipped. 
They  have  yielded  a  good  Aveight  of  avooI,  and  this  year’s  clip  is 
likely  to  be  heavy.  Plentiful  roots  and  a  mild  Avinter  have  both 
helped  the  production  of  avooL  All  aa-o  Avant  is  a  better  price 
for  it. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  rather  heavy  this  Aveek,  particu¬ 
larly  for  sheep  ;  good  fat  cattle  are  rather  plentiful  for  the  time  of 
year,  but  the  trade  for  them  is  steady  at  recent  prices,  and  there 
Avill  probably  be  a  rise  when  all  the  stalls  and  boxes  liaA-e  been 
cleared.  Young  cah-es  for  rearing  are  A'ory  dear,  in  fact  they  are 
most  difficult  to  find.  Farmers  are  eAudently  rearing  heavily,  so 
Ave  may  look  for  an  increase  in  our  cattle  number  Avhen  the  statis¬ 
tics  are  published. 
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CARMATIO 


New  Perpetual  or  Winter-Blooming. 


- o-*-o - 

CIODFREY’S  KING. — Ricli  bright  crimson. 
A  perfect  flower  in  every  way,  having  smooth 
edges,  fine  substance,  and  sound  calyx.  Very 
free  flowering.  Superior  to  almost  every  other 
in  these  respects.  Plant  a  good  robust,  healthy 
grower.  Strong  plants,  5  -  each.  j 

WAYERLEY.-Deep  and  solid  salmon,  dis- ] 
tinct  from  every  other.  It  has  every  good 
point,  and  is  a  thoroughly  good  winter- 
bloomer.  5/-  each. 

PRIDE  OF  EX  MOUTH. —  Everyone’s 
favourite.  Salmon-pink  in  the  way  of  Mdlle. 
T.  Franco,  but  iramen.sely  superior.  Plant  a 
clean,  healthy  grower.  3  6  each. 


THE  NEW 

EDGING  LOBELIA 

Mrs.  Clibran. 


The  above  are  Novelties  raised  at  the  Exmouth 
Nurseries,  They  are  all  True  Wiriter- 
Bloomers,  and  not  simply  autumn  or  spring- 
flowering.  The  plants  have  healthy  constitutions, 
and  are  robust  growers.  Good  as  the  American 
varieties  are,  they  do  not  equal  these. 


Full  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  Lists  of  the 
Best  English  and  American  Varieties,  Post  Free. 


W.  J.  GODFREY, 

Exmouthf  Devonm 


By  Special 
Appointment 


TO  Hrs  Majesty 
The  King. 


ORGHIDS-ORCHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


HUGH  LOW  St  GO., 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


rpHIS  superb  variety  introduced  by  ourselves  two 
-F  seasons  ago  has  rapidly  made  for  itself  a  place, 
and  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  all-round 
bedding  variety  in  existence.  It  is  of  dwarf  compact 
habit  and  remarkably  profuse  in  blooming,  producing 
flowers  of  the  most  intense  blue  with  a  minute  white 
eye.  The  following  appreciations  of  this  variety 
speak  for  themselves ; — 

Ex.  Gardeners’  Chronicle.— “It  has  a  compact 
habit  and  indigo-blue  flowers  with  white  centre; 
a  very  good  variety.’’ 

Ex.  Oardener.s’  Magazine.—"  The  intense  deep 
and  rich  hlui  of  the  floweris  very  striking.’’ 

Ex.  The  Garden.—"  An  exquisite  variety  with 
intense  blue  flower.s,  dwarf,  bushy,  and  free 
blooming.’’ 

Ex.  Journal  of  Horticulture.— "  An  ideal 
bedding  variety  of  the  highest  class.” 

“  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  new  Lobelia.  It  will 
become  quite  a  favourite,  the  habit  and  colour  is 
so  good.”— William  Butters,  Supt.  Peel  Park, 
Bradford. 

"Your  Lobelia  Mas.  Clihran  pleased  me  very 
much  last  summer,  it  flowered  profusely.” — W.  E. 
Gumbleton,  Esq.,  Queenstown,  Ireland. 

‘‘I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Lobelia  Mrs. 
Clibran;  it  is  admired  by  everyone.— “  .Mr.  W, 
Tait,  The  Gardens,  The  Elms,  Pocklington. 

"I  consider  your  new  Lobelia  the  best  I  have  ssen, 
being  dwarf  in  habit  and  forming  a,  mass  of  lovely 
blue,  ’ — Mr.  J.  Lockhart,  IValton  Hall  Gardens. 

"  It  is  the  best  Lobelia  I  have  seen.  The  colour  is 
very  striking.  It  has  a  good  constitution.”— Mr. 
W.  H.  Vere,  Milnthorpe  House  Garden.s. 

“  Your  new  Lobelia  is  something  grand  ;  it  puts  all 
others  in  the  shade.”— Mr.  Wm.  Amesburv,  The 
Gardens,  Bryn  Awel,  Aberdare. 

Plants  in  Pots,  3/6  per  Dozen. 


A  Coloured  Plate  of  this  variety  will  be 
sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 
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of 
of 

life  through  myriads  of  chan¬ 
nels,  and  long  sealed  buds  burst 
out  into  all  their  bravery  of 
green,  and  growth,  and  blossom, 
the  subject  seems  rather  to  be  oue 
of  the  past,  or  of  the  future,  than  of 
the  present.  Yet  with  [work  which  is 
always,  to  more  or  less  extent,  aimed  at  objects 
ahead,  it  is  not  so.  The  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  are  but  connecting  stages  to  the 
goal  of  success. 

And  we  are  a  stage,  too,  not  the  end; 

Others  will  come  our  work  to  mead. 

This,  apart  from  the  wdde  diversity  and 
broad  range  of  character  found  in  the  great 
kingdom  of  silent  life,  which,  indeed,  brings 
some  phases  of  rest  under  immediate  notice, 
and  claiming  almost  immediate  attention. 
The  benefits  of  rest  are  obvious  enough,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  suspended  action  for 
recuperation  generally  recognised.  This  being 
admitted,  the  present  object  is  to  particularise 
some  few  things  prominent  in  horticulture,  and 
pertinent  to  cultivators,  in  which  the  broad 
ethics  of  rest,  according  as  they  are  respected 
or  neglected,  entail  success  or  failure,  or,  at 
least,  a  mediocrity  which  some  may  tolerate, 
but  which  to  the  good  gardener  is  an  utter 
abomination. 

The  thorough  resting  of  bulbs,  corms,  aud 
tuberous-rooted  plants  is  very  important,  aud 
amongst  this  great  family  the  Narcissi  rank 
high.  The  Irish  growers,  Messrs.  Hogg  aud 
ILobertson,  so  fully  recognise  this,  that  they 
have  built  a  spacious  ventilated  shed  in  which 
their  enormous  stock  of  Daffodil  bulbs  are 
annually  stored  after  lifting  until  replanted. 
The  marvellous  foliage  and  flowers  borne  by 
these  bulbs  from  Rush,  Co.  Dublin,  is  evidence 
of  the  soundness  of  their  treatment ;  such 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
ul.lrvs.s. 
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varieties  as  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfielcli,  and  others  of  the 
great  trumpet  section,  producing  foliage  nearer  resembling 
that  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis  than  of  the  Daffodil  under 
the  “  let-’em-alone  ”  method.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
good  cultivation  iu  a  congenial  soil  is  a  great  factor  in  the 
calculation,  but  it  is  not  everything,  as  may  be  further 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  Anemones  and  Ranunculus,  which, 
if  annually  lifted,  ripened,  and  rested,  attain  a  vigour  of 
growth  and  floriferousness  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
same  roots  left  untouched.  Somewhere  in  France  the  early 
Daffodil,  N.  princeps,  is  thus  specially  prepared  by  some¬ 
body  for  forcing.  It  may  be  a  trade  secret — if  so,  it  was 
given  away,  qualified  by  no  names  being  given  to  the  re¬ 
cipient,  by  a  florist — and  certainly  his  big  batch  of  forced 
princeps,  with  their  wealth  of  blossom,  three  or  four  fine 
blooms  to  a  bulb,  w’as  remarkable  in  comparison  with  one’s 
own  roots  procured  through  the  ordinary  channel. 

Preparation  for  rest  is  of  primary  importance.  All 
plants,  whether  bulbous  or  tuberous  ;  all  plants  grown  for 
fi’uit,  flower,  or  foliage,  whether  it  is  the  Daffodil,  the 
Grape,  the  Peach,  the  Caladium,  or  the  Croton,  require 
attention  to  promote  all  the  functions  of  growth  during  the 
active  period,  and  should  be  assisted  first  in  development 
and  then  in  the  maturation  of  the  season’s  growth  in  order 
to  have  their  proper  rest  at  the  proper  time,  when  they  again 
rise  like  giants  refreshed  to  the  reawakening  of  dormant 
life  another  season.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  should 
receive  all  the  benefits  they  can  derive  from  judicious  venti¬ 
lation  and  sunshine,  no  more  shading  being  given  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  with  assistance  in  the  case  of  tropical 
plants  by  fire-  heat  on  sunless  days  and  cold  nights.  Over¬ 
crowding  in  any  shape  or  form  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided, 
and  overcropping,  if  allowed,  is  but  pawning  the  futiu’e  to 
supply  the  present. 

As  a  rule,  far  too  much  wood  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
fruit  bearers  under  glass,  especially  in  the  case  of  Vines  and 
Peaches,  resulting  in  imperfect  maturation,  waste  of  natural 
force,  and  general  devitalisation.  Far  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  undercropping  and  ample  room,  thus  building  up  a 
reserve  fund  of  energy,  entailing  future  safety  with  ultimate 
and  continued  success.  Surely  if  only  from  a  labour-saving 
point  of  view  these  thickets  of  woody  growth  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  fruit-  department,  both  indoors  and  outdoors, 
and  which  eventually  give  so  much  trouble  in  removing, 
and  regulating  attenuated  and  unrestful  growth  later  on,  is 
a  consideration  Avorthy  of  tintely  regard ;  and  Avhen  the 
enormous  amount  of  Avasted  energy  is  taken  into  account, 
Avith  the  resultant  mediocrity  that  even  the  veriest  tyro  in 
gardening  cannot  fail  to  observe,  such  matters  should  be 
considered  of  the  first  moment.  A  season  of  good  healthj' 
gi’OAvth,  and  a  season  of  perfect  rest,  is  a  natural  law^  Avhich 
may  not  be  infringed  AAuth  impunity. — A.  N.  Oldhead. 


Tuberous  Begonias  for  Beds. 


The  tuberous  section  of  Begonias  are  plants  well  adapted  for 
producing  a  shoAvy  effect  in  floAver  beds,  and  by  many  are  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  They  perhaps  do  not 
take  so  kindly  to  the  hot  Aveather  early  in  the  season  as  do  the 
jnore  popular  Zonals  at  that  season  ;  but  Avhen  once  established  in 
good  soil  they  are  not  lacking  in  ability  to  make  a  good  display, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  moist  Aveather  and  in  the  autumn  until 
frosts  occur  the  Begonia  more  than  holds  its  OAvn  as  a  Aveather-re- 
sisting  plant,  both  in  foliage  and  floAver.  June  is  the  best  month 
to  plant  the  tubers,  Avhich  are  best  if  tAvo  years  old,  as  these  jiro- 
duce  stronger  groAvth,  and  consecfuently  finer  blooms,  as  Avell 
as  more  numerous.  A  Avord  may  be  said  on  the  advisability  of 
securing  tubers  that  have  been  started  gradually  into  groAvth  in 
April,  and  have  continued  to  steadily  develop  under  cool  and  airy 
conditions  during  the  month  of  May,  affording,  of  course, 
adequate  protection  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  periods.  The 
end  of  the  month  will  be  soon  enough  to  fully  expose,  first  by  day 
only,  and  then  both  day  and  night.  By  the  end  of  the  hartlening 
period  the  second  Aveek  in  June  Avill  have  arrived,  Avhen  the  plant¬ 
ing  may  be  carried  out. 

It  is  rather  late  to  enter  at  length  into  the  best  methods  of 
starting  the  plants.  Pots,  boxes,  and  frames  are  all  employed, 
but  for  bedding  Begonias  the  frame  treatment  for  fair-sized 
titbers  is  best.  The  smaller  tubers  should  make  some  early  pro¬ 
gress  in  a  moist  temperature  Avhich  entails  some  heat,  but  frames 
are  essential  for  these  subsequently.  As  tuberous  Begonias,  both 
double  and  single  varieties,  require  a  fairly  rich  and  nioist  soil, 
the  preparation  of  the  beds  must,  ere  the  planting  is  carried  out, 
receive  some  attention.  Beds  from  Avhich  spring  floAvering  plants 


have  been  removed  are  invariably  someAA'hat  impoA^erished- and 
dry.  ■  The  AA-ay  to  deal  Avith  these  is  to  dig  them  as  deeply  ^is 
possible,  incorporating  with  the  soil  some  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  and  leaf  soil.  If  the;, soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  .some 
light  potting  soil  and  burnt  refuse  will  improve  it;  AA’hile,  on  the 
other  hand,  light,  sandy,  rather  poor  material  Avill  be  much  iin- 
proved  by  the  addition  of  some  pulverised  old  cow  manure  in 
addition  to  some  leaf  .soil.  The  roots  Avhich  issue  from  the  tubers 
are  fine,  but  numerous,  and  like  something  rich  and  congenial 
into  Avhich  they  can  ramify  and  enjoy  it.  The  beds,  moreover, 
mu.st  be  thoroughly  moist  before  planting,  and  should  the  soil 
turn  up,  as  it  sometimes  does,  dust  dry,  copiously  soak  Avith 
AA-ater  a  feAV  days  before  planting,  so  as  to  bring  the  material  into 
a  healthfully  moi.st  condition. 

The  tubers,  if  started  in  a  light  inoist  medium,  will  have 
formed  a  netAA'ork  of  roots,  and  short-jointed  .stout  groAvths  Avith 
leathery  leaves.  Rai.se  them  carefully  Avith  all  the  material  that 
clings  to  them,  planting  from  Sin  to  1ft  apart,  according  to  the 
size.  Mixed  beds  of  tubers  of  various  colours  are  effective,  so 
also  are  beds  of  one  or  more  colours,  arranged  harmoniously.  The 
singles  have  the  larger  floAvers,  and  should  be  planted  separately 
from  the  doubles  or  semi-doubles.  In  some  cases  they  may  be 
mixed,  and  Avill  give  .satisfactory  result.s.  Water  after  planting, 
and  occasionally  in  dry  AA’eather,  until  established,  when  the- 
plants  Avill  be  little  further  trouble. — E.  D.  S. 


Chinese  Primulas. 


For  indoor  decoration  during  late  AA-inter  and  early  spring  feAV 
plants  can  surpass  single,  double,  and  semi-double  Chinese 
Primulas.  It  is  true  they  are  not  adapted  for  cutting  as  some 
plants  are,  their  floAver.s  being  u.sed  for  room  embellishment,  but 
left  on  the  plants  they  last  a  considerable  time,  Avhile  fresh 
spikes  are  being  continually  produced.  The  present  month  is  am 
excellent  time  to  soaa’  seed,  Avhich  should  be  that  of  a  good  strain,, 
as  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  groAV  good  plants  as  inferior.  A  gentle 
bottom  heat  is  of  the  utmost  service  in  emsuring  germination  and 
assisting  the  seedlings  at  an  early  stage,  and  as  at  this  season  hot¬ 
beds  are  in  use  for  various  purposes  they  may  be  made  use  of,  but. 
failing  such  aid  the  .seed  Avill  germinate  in  a  Avarm  house. 

A  light,  .sandy  compost  should  be  employed,  filling  it  into 
pots  or  pans  well  drained.  Make  the  surface  smooth,  and  give- 
Avater  to  moisten  the  surface,  applying  it  through  a  rosed  can. 
When  drained,  soav  the  seed  evenly,  and  cover  Avith  a  slight 
.sprinkling  of  silA'er  sand.  Place  a  pane  of  glass  OA’er  the  pot  or 
pan,  and  also  shade  Avith  paper  until  germination  takes  place. 
After  this  give  gradual  hardening  treatment,  groAving  in  a  light 
position  to  enable  the  seedlings  to  become  strong  for  the  first 
potting,  'which  may  be  done  when  rough  leaves  form  and  there- 
are  a  fair  amount  of  fibrous  roots.  The  compost  at  tins  stage- 
may  .still  be  light  and  sandy,  similar  to  that  advised  for  seeds. 
Three-inch  pots  may  be  used,  and  three  plants  placed  round  the 
edges  of  each.  DiA’ision  into  single  plants  is  then  ea.sily  effected 
Avhen  they  are  strong  enough  to  pot  singly  ;  2in  pots  AA-ill  be  the 
best  at  that  stage.  Sink  the  plants  Ioaa'  so  as  to  ju.st  coA'er  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  Keep  in  a  confined  temperature  for  a  "^^ek, 
and  then  transfer  to  a  cold  frame  on  a  moist  base  of  ashes.  With 
judicious  treatment  the  plants  aaTII  make  good  headAvay,  and  on 
filling  these  pots  Avith  roots  transfer  to  Sin  pots,  the  coinpost  con¬ 
sisting  of  tAVO  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and 
decayed  coaa’  manure,  and  one  part  sih’er  .sand,  Avith  a  little  avoocL 
fishes 

After  potting  replace  in  the  frame,  ,  which  should  be  .  in  a 
shaded  place  if  po.ssible.  If  not  convenient  the,  glass  must  be 
coA’ered  Avith  mats  to  exclude  strong  sunshine,  otherAA’ise  admit 
plenty  of  . light.  At  first  keep  a  little  dose,  but  as  roots  form 
admit  plenty  of  air,  but  doing  so  gradually.  At  the  final  potting, 
some  of  the  stronger  plants,  Avhich  at  the  previous  potting  Avere 
placed  in  3in  pots,  may  be  transferred  to  Gin  instead  ot  qin,  thus 
affording  them  extra  room  to  groAv  and  make  finer  specimens. 

.  One  of  the  most  important  items  in  culture  is  the  supply  ot 
AA’ater.  At  all  times  AA’ater  should  be  given  Avith  caution,  so  as 
not  to  saturate  the  soil  too  much,  but  affording  enough  to  pass 
through  the  soil.  Exception,  of  course,  may  be  neces^aiy  just 
after  neivly  potting,  Avhen  the  compost  is  practically  moi.st 
enough,  and  sprinklings  AA’ill  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  a  time. 
Practice,  good  judgment,  and  discretion  is  necessary. 

WTien  fully  established  in  the  blooming  pots,  full  exposure- 
may  be  given  on  Avarm nights  in  August  and  September.  In  the- 
latter  month  the  frames  containing  the  plants  may  liaA'e  a  south 
aspect ;  preAUOUs  to  that  a  north  aspect  suits  the  plants  best. 

Blooms  often  sIioav  early  on  strong-groAving  plants.  Ihese 
may  be  nipped  out,  as  it  is  Ava.ste  of  force  to  alloAV  thmii  to  develop 
Avhen  the  plants  are  not  required  for  decoration.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  autumn  display  may  be  obtained  by  alloAA  ing  the  blooms 
to  come  foi-ward,  and  Avhere  the  plants  are  plentiful  this  is  ad¬ 
missible.  and  proves,  mseful  for  aiding  the  autumn  dis-play,  thouglv 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  needed  Avitli  the  ample  material  supplied  hy 
Aarious  sections  of  Chrysanthemums.-— Dexxis  Gaudiner. 
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The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 


Considering  the  way  we  have  to  treat  it  in  order  to  get  a  full 
flowering  return,  Odontoglossum  citrosinum  must  be  of  a  very 
vigorous  constitution.  In  winter  and  the  early  months  of  the 
year  it  is  so  dried  up  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivel  up  to  nothing 
almost,  and  immediately  following  this  it  has  the  extra  strain  of 
flowering,  producing  and  maintaining  the  well  known  long 
racemes  of  beautiful  blossoms.  Now  that  these  are  getting  over 
•in  most  cases  it  is  time  to  see  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  to 
enable  them  to  recuperate  and  prepare  for  another  season’s  ill- 
usage  and  flowering. 

It  does  not  require  frequent  repotting.  I  have  had  plants 
thrive  well  in  the  same  pots  or  baskets  for  five  or  six  years  with 
a  little  top-dressing  annually,  so  unless  in  a  really  bad  state  at 
the  roots  I  do  not  advise  their  removal  from  the  pots.  In  many 
-cases  a  little  of  the  old  peat  and  moss  can  be  removed  from  the 
base  of  the  new  leads;  then  fill  up  with  new  compost,  so  that 
the  newly  produced  roots  obtain  the  benefit  of  it.  It  likes  more 
heat  than  most  Odontoglossums,  and  in  company  with  O.  grande, 
O.  Insleayi,  and  others  of  this  class,  I  have  had  it  thrive  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  an  intermediate  fernery.  Very  free  supplies  of 
moisture  are  necessary  as  soon  as  the  root  and  top  growth  are 
both  active. 

Another  ill-treated  plant  is  Stanhopea  tigrina ;  indeed,  one 
might  almost  say  the  whole  of  the  genus  Stanhopea.  They  are 
hung  up  close  under  the  roof  in  a  hot  and  often  draughty  and 
dry  position,  the  prey  of  red  spider  and  other  insects.  Yet  they 
are  very  beautiful  plants,  their  only  drawback  being  the  short 
space  of  time  that  the  flowers  last.  Grow  them  in  ample  moisture 
and  keep  the  syringe  going  several  times  daily  about  the  leaves, 
and  there  will  be  small  cause  of  complaint.  They  do  not  relish 
a  heavy  compost,  clean  sphagnum  moss  and  crocks  or  charcoal 
suiting  them  well,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  renew 
this.  Keep  the  bottom  as  open  as  possible  in  order  to  allow  the 
flower  stems,  which  are  always  produced  in  a  downward  direction, 
to  reach  the  light  below  with  as  little  obstruction  as  need  be. 

Thunias  advancing  for  and  in  flower  must  be  kept  in  a  very 
dry  atmosphere,  the  least  moisture  settling  on  the  delicate  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  blossoms  spotting  them  and  ruining  their  appearance. 
After  flowering  they  must  be  placed  in  the  full  sun,  close  to  the 
glass,  and  the  water  supply  gradually  diminished  as  the  foliage 
falls.  Any  that  are  apparently  not  going  to  flower  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  growing  quarters  after  the  end  of  June,  as  if  allowed 
to  gi'ow  on  indefinitely  they  will  not  ripen  properly  afterwards. — 
H.  R.  R. 

A  Revolution  in  Orchidology. 

One  of  those  incidents  which  give  something  of  a  romantic 
flavour  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  took  place  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  of 
Stamford  Hill,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
which  he  called  Persimmon.  The  species  is  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  of  all  Orchids,  but  by  the  consensus  of  experts  assembled 
this  example  was  valued  at  two  thousand  guineas.  Of  course,  it 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate.  Everyone  (says  a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  “  Standard  ”)  knows  Odontoglossum  crispum,  though 
not  everyone  recognises  the  name.  It  is  a  white  flower,  generally 
— not  always — spotted  more  or  less  with  red-brown.  When 
the  spots  occur,  sometimes  they  are  mere  dots,  sometimes 
irregular  splashes  ;  occasionally  the  splashes  are  large  and  regular, 
that  is.  they  match.  Then  the  value  of  the  plant  begins  to  mount 
up,  and  it  increases  proportionately  to  the  size  and  colour  of  these 
markings.  For  fashion  all  over  Europe  has  decided  that  “  spotted 
crispums.”  so  called  par  excellence,  are  the  supreme  ornament  of 
a  collection;  in  the  United  States  amateurs  have  fixed  another 
ideal,  because  Odontoglots  will  not  live  in  that  dry  atmosphere. 
Fashion  is  never  guided  by  sesthetic  taste.  A  pure  white  crispum, 
large  and  well-shaped,  is  so  far  superior  in  beauty  to  any  varie¬ 
gated  form  that  to  an  artist  the  comparison  is  grotesque.  But 
artists  are  not  commonly  Orchid  growers  or  millionaires.  In  a 
business  point  of  view  the  supremacy  of  the  spotted  is  assured. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  example  is  Baron  Schroder’s  O.  c. 
apiatum — indeed,  no  other  approaches  it.  The  flowers  measure 
five  inches  across,  pure  white  of  ground,  studded  witli  great 
blotches,  which  to  a  fanciful  eye  resemble  bees — whence  the  name 
— crimson-maroon  in  colour.  In  the  second  rank  are  O.  c. 
Cooksonise,  which  has  been  valued  at  three  thousand  guineas, 
Luciani,  Sanderianum,  Pittianum,  and  the  new'  Persimmon — both 
the  latter  belong  to  the  same  fortunate  Mr.  Pitt.  Since  the 
story  of  Persimmon  has  been  published — and  such  matters,  though 
private,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  chronicled — we  may  recapitulate 
the  facts.  An  agent,  Mr.  Walters,  bought  twenty-four  O.  cris¬ 
pums,  as  a  little  speculation,  at  eighteenpence  apiece.  Failing 


to  sell  the  lot  for  £10,  he  resolved  to  “grow  them  on.”  The  first 
te  flower  Ls  Persimmon.  Half  the  plant  was  offered  to  an  Orchid 
firm  for  a  thousand  guineas.  They  proposed  twelve  hundred 
guineas  for  the  whole,  which  was  refu.sed. 

The  astonished  public  may  ask  when  this  mania  is  going  to 
cease.  There  are  no  signs  of  the  end  at  present.  Unless  we 
mistake,  six  hundred  guineas  is  the  largest  sum  actually  paid  for 
a  single  plant  of  Orchid  to  public  knowledge,  until  this  last 
transaction.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that  much  larger  amounts 
have  been  offered  ;  amateurs  who  own  masterpieces  often  refuse 
to  sell  at  any  price.  The  passion  for  Orchids  will  never  cool 
whilst  men  cherish  a  love  of  beautv.  But  it  is  scarcely  doubtful 
that  these  extravagant  rates  will  fall  some  time.  Science  is 
attacking  them.  Every  speck  of  colour  on  an  Odontoglossum 
crispum  is  due  to  a  foreign  strain.  The  flower,  as  Nature  made 
it,  was  jjure  white.  But  two  other  species  are  nearly  always 
found  on  the  same  tree- -one  yellow,  speckled  with  brown,  the 
other  yellowish,  blotched  with  chestnut.  And  all  three  breed 
together  with  perfect  freedom.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
surprising  that  any  pure  white  crispums  remain.  But,  besides 
the  two  species  mentioned,  there  are  others  of  varied  colouring, 
less  common,  but  not  far  off.,  And  finally,  it  is  prov'ed  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  Odontoglots  are  fertile,  not  only  with  all  other  .species 
of  their  own  genus,  but  with  several  other  genera  of  Orchid. 
Such  cross-breeding,  repeated  for  ages,  explains  any  eccentricity  ; 
we  have  only  to  imitate  the  processes  of  Nature  to  obtain  the 
same  results.  But  for  many  years  after  the  practice  of  hybridisa¬ 
tion  had  been  established,  every  attempt  failed  in  the  case  of 
Odontoglots,  until  at  length  it  became  accepted  as  a  law,  my.s- 
terious  but  unquestionable,  that  this  genus  could  not  be  induced 
to  hybridise  by  artificial  means.  Great,  therefore,  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  authorities  when  in  1890  M.  Leroy,  gardener 
to  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild  at  Armainvilliei'S,  flowered  a 
cross  of  crispum  and  luteo-purpureum.  It  broke  the  spell.  All 
over  Europe  men  began  to  fertilise  Odontoglots,  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  now  they  are  wondering  how  on  earth  they  contrived  to 
fail  for  twenty  years  and  more.  But  Orchid  seedlings  take  a 
long  while  to  reach  the  flowering  stage.  At  this  moment,  so  far 
as  our  information  goes,  only  twelve  hybi'id  Odontoglots  have 
bloomed — that  is  twelve  “  crosses,”  wdth  many  ijlants  in  each 
“  cross  ” — all  fine.  Three  of  the  twelve  turned  out  to  be  arti¬ 
ficial  reproductions  of  familiar  “  species,”  as  we  used  to  reckon 
them — viz.,  Leroyanum,  mentioned  above,  which  proves  to  be 
the  old  Wilckeanum,  Adrianse  (crispum  and  Hunnewellianum), 
cxcellens  (triumphans  and  Pescatorei).  Nine  positively  new 
crosses  remain,  products  of  crispum  and  Halli,  and  the  reverse, 
Halli  and  crispum;  crispum  and  Harryanum,  and  its  reverse; 
crispum  and  triumphans  ;  Pescatorei  and  Harryanum  ;  luteo-pur¬ 
pureum  and  Harryanum  ;  crispum  and  Pescatorei ;  crispum  and 
cordatum.  But  other  seedlings  are  numbered  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  every  year  now  will  bring  a  larger  and  larger  crop 
of  novelties. 

An  incident  at  the  last  Temple  Show  demonstrates  the  effect 
which  hybridisation  must  have  upon  the  rage  for  “  spotted 
crispums.”  A  leading  Continental  grower  exhibited  a  very  fine 
one.  The  judges  granted  it  a  First  Class  Certificate,  though  with 
some  hesitation — not  because  its  merits  were  doubtful,  but 
because  they  suspected  its  origin.  The  plant  was  sold  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  Afterwards  the  Orchid  Committee 
made  an  examination  at  leisure,  and  decided  that  it  was  an  arti¬ 
ficial  hybrid.  The  foreign  grower,  summoned  to  explain,  cheer¬ 
fully  confessed  that  he  had  raised  it  himself  from  seed, 
ingenuously  adding  that  he  had  entered  it  as  a  natural  variety 
because  it  would  fetch  more  money  under  that  description!  Thus 
the  precious  spots  have  already  been  imitated  in  one  ca.se.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  hybridisers  have  not  yet 
begun  to  see  their  way  towards  reproducing  such  supreme 
examples  as  Baron  Schroder’s  apiatum.  These  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  no  doubt,  by  cross-breeding  continued  for  ages.  Or  there 
are  inexplicable  freaks  like  Mr.  J.  W.  Potter’s  Lady  Jane,  in 
which  the  spots  change  to  parallel  lines.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  probable  that  these  strange, st  and  rarest  instances  are  due 
to  the  introduction  of  some  species  which  %vas  not  an  Odonto-. 
glossum  of  any  sort.  The  suggestion  would  have  seemed  too 
absurd  for  debate  a  few  years  ago.  But  hybridisation  is  teaching 
us  strange  lessons.  It  was  bitterly  reviled  by  men  of  science  at 
the  outset  as  confusing  the  identity  of  species.  The  hybridisers 
have  avenged  themselves  by  confusing  not  only  species  but  genera. 
They  are  breaking  down  the  theories  of  science  in  all  directions. 
Everybody  knows  the  axiom  that  mules,  the  product  of  two 
species,  must  be  barren  ;  if  not,  the  parents  did  not  really  belong 
to  different  species.  But  if  this  be  a  sound  rule,  it  may  be 
declared  with  confidence  that  there  are  no  species  among  Orchids 
— in  the  same  genus,  of  course.  Thou.sands  have  been  tested 
already,  and  always  the  product  is  fertile.  Not  less  than  one 
thousand  have  flowered — three  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  genus 
Cypripedium  alone — all  of  which  prove  to  be  true  mules,  in  the 
sense  that  they  show  the  influence  of  either  parent ;  but  they 
breed  without  difficulty  with  their  parents  or  between  themselves. 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  point,  however,  that  this  revolution 
seems  a  trifle.  Genera  tend  to  vanidi  in  the  saine  way  -that  is. 
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the  genera  of  each  hotanical  district.  So  many  persons  concern 
themselves  with  orchidology  now  that  it  is  worth  while  to  name 
some  instances.  Various  species  of  Epidendrum  have  proved  fer¬ 
tile,  not  once,  but  always,  with  various  species  of  Cattleya, 
Sophronitis,  Ltelia.  Schomburgkia,  and  Zygopetalum ;  of  Sophro- 
nitis  with  Epidendrum.  Lselia,  Cattleya,  Brassavola  ;  of  Sobralia 
with  Cattleya ;  of  Schomburgkia  with  Epidendrum,  Lselia,  and 
Bletia  ;  of  Zygopetalum  with  Epidendrum,  Oncidium,  Colax,  and 
Batemanuia;  of  Brassavola  with  Cattleya  and  Lselia.  The 
great  majority  of  the  crosses  named  have  flowered  and  pro- 
pa.gated,  some  are  common  in  the  market.  Maaiy  have  also 
been  recrossed  among  themselves  or  with  other  species,  and 
alwaj’s  they  breed  with  perfect  freedom.  More  astounding  still, 
American  and  Oriental  genera  united  havn  proved  fertile,  as  Epi¬ 
dendrum  with  Dendrobium  and,  perhaps,  Tliunia  ;  Ltelia  with  two 
East  Indian  Cypripediums.  Several  others  equally  eccentric  are 
reported,  but  in  these  cases  error  is  not  improbable.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  such  of  the  offspring  as  have  flowered  ignore 
one  parent  altogether.  This  also  is  inexplicable,  but  there  are 
other  examples.  In  short,  the  recognised  classification  of  Orchids 
is  breaking  down. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. 

The  plant  illustrated  on  the  second  succeeding  page  is  one  in 
Mrs.  Brooks’s  collection  at  Rothley  Temple,  near  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire.  Her  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Crathorn,  writes  .sajnng 
that  “  Before  it  came  into  Mrs.  Brooks’s  possession  the  plant  had 
travelled  round  the  world.  She  thought  the  iihotograph  might 
be  of  interest  to  some  Journal  readers,  as  D.  AVardianum  is  so 
easily  grown  on  a  block  of  wood,  with  sphagnum  moss.  It  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Brooks  three  years  ago.  and  has  flowered  each 
season.  This  year  it  had  over  one  hundred  well-developed  flowers 
on  four  growths.” 

-  (  t - 

Cactaceous  Plants:  Opuntias.” 

[Continued  from  page  399.) 

The  genus  Opuntia  is  a  vei’j'  large  one,  and  includes  some 
very  fine  species.  They  are  very  variable  in  form;  some  of 
them  are  like  certain  Cereuses  in  habit,  others  are  arborescent 
or  tree-like,  but  the  majority  have  the  peculiar  elliptical 
branches  of  which  the  Prickly  Pear  is  an  example.  Several 
species  are  quite  hardy,  the  finest  of  them  being  Englemanni. 
O.  arborescens,  Englemanni,  fragilis,  and  others  were  planted 
outdoors  at  Holly  Point  two  years  ago,  and  have  stood  the  two 
winters  without  any  protection  beyond  that  of  a  wall.  O. 
crinifera,  called  by  some  authors  senilis,  looks  like  some  kind 
of  animal.  In  young  plants  (seedlings)  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  are  quite  concealed  by  soft  white  wool.  O.  ursina  is 
called  in  America  the  Grizzlv  Bear,  owing  to  its  supposed  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  animal.  (I  can  easily  imagine  a  large  clump 
of  this  plant  being  mistaken  in  the  dusk  for  a  bear.)  0.  clava- 
rioides  is  another  imitative  species,  which  resembles  the  human 
hand.  The  crested  forin  of  the  snecies  bears  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  pieces  of  coral.  O.  papyracantha  has  spines  like 
parchment  in  appearance  and  texture. 

It  maj’  intere?!:  readers  to  know  that  the  ordinary  cochineal 
of  commerce  consists  of  dried  insects  allietl  to  the  mealy  bug. 
They  bear  the  naine  of  Coccus  Cacti,  owing  to  their  living  on 
some  of  the  Opuntias.  The  plant  they  are  generally  found  on 
is  Opuntia  (or  Xopalea)  cocchinellifera,  which  is  cultivated 
largely  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Algeria,  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
said  that  as  many  as  4,000  i>lants  are  grown  on  one  estate.  The 
female  insect  only  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cochineal,  and 
she  is  wingless,  and  remains  on  the  plant  like  the  scale  in.sect. 
Before  laying'  her  eggs  she  increases  about  four  times  her 
normal  size,  and  is  easily  mistaken  for  berries.  AVhen  the  time 
comes  for  increasing  the  stock  of  insects,  the  females  are 
collected  and  placed  on  pieces  of  rag  or  soft  leaves,  and  these 
are  secured  to  the  plant  by  a  thorn.  In  three  or  four  months 
the  harvest  begins.  The  insects  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  a 
blunt  knife  and  a  squirrel’s  tail,  the  task  being  a  very  tedious 
one,  seeing  that  it  takes  about  70,000  of  them  to  make  a 
pound.  The  insects  are  killed  by  immersion  in  boiling  water, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun ;  they  are  then  ready  for 
export.  In  the  year  1882,  1.246  tons  were  imported  into  this 

country.  [Chemical  cochineal  colouring  is  now  largely  used. 
— 

Opuntia  Saluriana,  a'native  of  Brazil,  is  remarkable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  stems  on  its  barren  fi'uits.  Whether  the  fertile  fruits 
have  the  power  of  forming  these  growths  I  have  yet  to  learn. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  consider  this  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  on 
the  part,  of  Nature.  Owing  to  some  prevailing  conditions  which 
are  unfavourable  to  self-fertilisation  (to  the  absence  of  insect 
agency,  or  to  the  plant  not  being  exposed, .  as  in  its  native 
habitat,  to  the  Avinds),  the  ovary  is  barren.  Nature,  whose 
principal  aim  lies  in  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  is  not  to 
be  done ;  she  retains  the  barren  fruit,  and  causes  a  number  of 
young  stems  to  grow  out  of  it.  The  fruit  and  stems  are 
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furnished  with  sharp  bristles.  These  bristles  are  so  sharp  that 
they  attach  themselves  Amry  readily  to  anything  which  comes 
into  the  snglitest  contact  Avith  them  ;  the  fruit  is  thus  carried 
aAvay  from  the  parent  plant,  and  ultimately  falls  to  the  ground 
and  takes  root,  and  so  the  end  is  effected. 

The  fruit  of  Opuntia  AUilgaris  is  known  in  this  country  as  the 
Prickly  Pear.  It  is  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of  Noi'th  Africa, 
and  in  Sicily  it  is  largely  cultiA’ated,  being  said  to  form  an 
important  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants.  A  friend  of  mine 
assures  ine  that  the  Prickly  Pear  is  A'ery  good  Avhen  freshly 
picked,  but  I  cannot  endorse  his  opinion.  I  tried  one  a  feAv 
years  ago,  Avhich  I  picked  myself,  ancl  the  flavour  of  it  reminded 
me  of  my  first  taste  of  our  old  friend  the  Tomato. 

The  fruit  of  Opuntia  leucotricha  is  the  finest  of  the  Prickly 
Pears.  It  is  much  sought  after  by  tlie  Mexicans,  Avho  call  it 
“the  little  Peach.”  The  Kaffirs  employ  the  Prickly  Pear  plant 
to  make  fences  round  their  kraals,  as  a  protection  against  man 
ancl  bea.st.  These  plants,  though  of  great  service,  are  a-Lso 
torrible  pests.  In  certain  parts  of  South  Africa,  Avhere  they 
haA’e  become  naturalised,  eA'ery  little  bit  of  stem  tlmt  falls  to- 
the  ground  groAvs,  and  no  successful  means  liaA^e  been  found  for 
destroying  them  ;  eA’en  fire  fails.  They  have  become  naturalised 
also  in  Australia,  and  are  so  troublesome  to  the  farmers  that  a. 
roAvard  of  £5,000  Avas  reported  to  haA^e  been  offered  last  year  in 
Queensland,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  a  means  of 
eradicating  them,  the  remedy  not  to  cost  more  than  a  certain 
sum  per  acre. 

- 1  - 

A  Garden  in  the  Isle  of  light. 


West  Hill.  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  marine  residence  of 
Colonel  Pear.son-C'rozier,  J.P.,  is  charmingly  situated  in  the 
Avestern  end  of  the  island,  the  grounds  extending  to  the  .shore  of 
the  Solent.  Colonel  Pearson-Crozier  is  a  keen  horticulturist, 
posse.'sing  a  knoAvledge  of,  and  taking  great  interest  in.  many 
phases  of  gardening.  His  has  been  no  niggardly  hand  in  the 
expenditure  of  capital  in  securing  a  Avealth  of  beautiful  .subjects 
for  the  adornment  of  his  splenclidly  kept  ground  and  garderns. 
Avhich  occupy  a  nosition  quite  in  the  front  rank  of  the  many  good 
gardens  here.  Recently  the.se  haAm  been  someAvhat  modernised, 
under  the  capable  management  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Kime,  Avho  has  had 
the  adA'antages  cf  a  thorough  training  in  first-class  establishments, 
is  aho  an  old  KeAvite,  ha.s  unbounded  enthusiasm,  an  iniiate  and 
an  ardelit  loA’e  for  his  profession,  the  lack  of  Avhich  attributes  in 
any  gardener,  must  be  strongly  inimical  to  success. 

.  These  gardens  has  long  been  noted  for  the  magnificent  annual 
displays  of  spring  bedding,  and  A'isiting  this  place  at  Easter,  we 
found  its  reputation  fully  sustained.  AA  ith  such  a  profusion  oi 
loA^ely  floAvers  greeting  you  at  eA'ery  step,  it  seemed  that  .stern 
Avinter  must  once  more  haA’e  suffered  dethronement;  but,  alas! 
as  the  sequel  proA’ed,  disillusionment  Avas  speedily^  to  be  ours. 
The  frost  king  again  bound  us  in  icy  chains,  and  that  indhspensable 
tuber.  Solanum  tubero.sum,  has  a  sain  gone  under.  A  egetation 
is  checked  and  injured  generally.  Chances  of  a  good  crop  of  Pears 
are  destroyed  in  this  locality  ;  but  Apples,  unexpanded  flower 
bud.s,  escaped,  and  Ave  must  not  be  too  pessimistic  as  regard 
Plums.  Cherries,  Ac. 

Beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  at  AA^esthill,  surrounded  with 
greensward  and  a  background  of  eA'ergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
gave  a  most  pleasing  and  effective  picture.  In  a  large  OA’al  bed 
in  front  of  the  mansion  there  is  a  charming  blending  of 
ornamental  shrubs,  A’arious  trailing  plants,  Avith  groups  of  bulbs 
interspersed.  An  extensiim  design  of  beds  contiguous  to  the 
house,  and  seen  from  the  AvindoAvs,  yields  a  splendid  mass  o, 
colour.  A  superb  strain  of  Polyanthuses  affords  a  groundwork, 
Avhile  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  of  CA’ery  hue  are  also  seen,  and  fine 
bushes  of  Choisva  ternata. 

Turning  to  glass  department,  Zonal  Pelargomuin.s  are  groAvn 
to  perfection,  and  these  afford  a  p'orgeous  display.  Carnations 
are  also  a  specialitv.  thei'e  being  all  the  Malmaison  types, 
of  Mr.  Martin  Smith’s  raising,  and  the  American  A^ariety.  Airs. 
T.  W.  LaAvson.  The  stoves  contain  some  well-groAvn  decorative 
plants.  Ferns  being  represented  bv  specimens  of  Adiantum 
Farlevense.  Some  good  forms  of  Hippeastrum  Ai’ere  also  in 
evidence.  There  Avas  a  good  set  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Grape  Aine.s  looked  remarkably  AA'ell,  Appley  ToAA’ers  Giape 
(rapidly  gaining  in  popularitv)  shoAvine  eood  biinclip's.  A  number 
of  frames  are  deA’oted  to  Violets,  Princess  of  Wales  being  a 
f  ciT'oxirit  0 

The'thoimht  that  occurs  to  one  after  inspecting  this  beautiful 
place  is,  “  AAJiat  an  ideal  home  is  this'for  a  retired  military  gentle¬ 
man  ”  In  the  grounds  is  a  diminutiA'e  battery  of  brass  cannon, 
Avhilst  scarcely  a  ihile  distant  at  the  Freshwater  forts  there  are 
mounted  some  of  the  heaviest  ordnance  guns  ever  sent  mit. 
Plainly  discernible .  in  the  distance  are  the  famed  rocks,  Jhe 
Needles”  and  the  liahthouse.  By  judiciously  lopping  branches 
from  trees  through  the  undulating,  ornamental  Avood^  sloping  to 
the  shore,  views  of  the  rocks  are  obtained  from  the  grounds.— 
SOTJTnERN  Gaepexer. 
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Flowers  of  the  Season. 


To  many  of  us  May  is  one  of  the  most  dclij^litful  months  of 
the  year.  Harsh  as  are  her  u  inds  at  times,  and  sharp  as  may  be 
her  nights,  it  bring.s  with  it  much  that  we  gardeners  have  longed 
for,  and,  unlike  some  of  the  later  months,  full  of  beauty  as  they 
are,  she  seems  to  bring  with  her  coming  none  of  the  premoni¬ 
tions  of  approaching  winter,  when  the  gardener  will  be  bereft  of 
lu.s  pleasures  in  the  open  air.  May  is,  indeed,  a  very  treasury 
of  beauty.  Her  greenery  is  of  the  most  charming  tints :  her 
blossoms  are  sweet  and  fresh  ;  her  air  free  from  the  sultriness 
which  so  often  comes  with  some  of  the  later  months.  Need  we 
wonder  that  she  has  been  a  favourite  of  the  poets,  who  in 
pleasant  numbers  have  sung  her  praises?  It  is  not  for  we 
gardeners  to  endeavour  to  emulate  their  melodious  notes. 
Prose  alone  must  be  our  medium.  Yet  we  have  surely  amono:  the 
flowers  of  May  those  which  will  suffice  to  inspire  us  with  more 
than  pro.saic  thoughts  and  words,  meet  for  poetic  role. 

Even  in  the  smaller  gardens, 
where  space  forbids  the  acres 
of  fruit  trees,  clad  in  beauty 
of  the  highest  type,  when  Plum 
and  Cherry,  Apple  and  Pear, 
put  on  their  bridal  attire, 
there  may  be,  besides  some  of 
these,  many  flowers  of  similar 
kinds.  Such  double  Cherries 
as  Cerasus  Watereri  fascinate 
one  with  their  tinted  leaves 
and  lovely  flowers.  Pretty 
Magnolias,  from  the  magnifi- 
oent  M.  Yulan  to  the  unaspir¬ 
ing,  but  equally  charming. 

Magnolia  Halleana  or  st  el  lata, 
arrest  our  steps  and  bid  us 
stand  and  admire.  Lovely 
Bi’ooms,  reminding  us  of  the 
royal  Plantagenets,  give  sheets 
of  golden,  pale  yellow,  or  white 
flowers ;  Cytisus  scoparius  An- 
dreanus  coming  in,  with  its 
gold  and  chocolate  flowers, 
which  at  a  distance  seem  like 
old  gold  to  the  eye.  Some 
droop  like  cascades  of  bloom  ; 
others  are  more  erect ;  while 
yet  some  creep  almost  to  the 
ground  ere  thej^  flower,  when 
they  throw  up  their  spikes  of 
yellow.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  the  most  beautiful. 

Spiraeas  give  their  pretty 
flowers,  S.  arguta  in  particular 
being  a  picture,  with  its  thin 
twigs  garlanded  with  tiny 
white  flower.s.  On  the  walls 
the  old  double  Kerria  japonica 
is  bright  with  its  golden 
button-like  blooms;  the  yellow 
Piptanthus  nepalensis  gives  its 
Pea-shaped  flowers,  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  before  long  by  the 
lovely  sprays  of  the  Labunium 
and  the  candelabra-like  blooms 
of  Lupinus  arboreus.  Jaimnese 
Quinces  show  brightly  from 
their  branches,  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs  with  no  scant 
benison  give  us  a  wealth  of  their  own  peculiar  charms.  If, 
however,  we  turn  to  the  lowlier  inhabitants  of  the  garden,  we 
are  more  bewildered  still  by  the  attractions  they  present  to 
engross  us.  It  .seems  impossible  once  the  eye  has  rested  upon 
them  to  raise  it  to  those  things  of  which  one  has  essayed  to  tell, 
so  full  of  loveliness  are  these  more  humble  flowers.  “  More 
humble”  one  says  with  some  rc.servation ;  for  there  is  no 
evidence  of  humility  among  the  majority  of  the  Tulips,  surely 
the  most  gallant  of  all  flowers  Avhich  ever  graced  a  garden.  As 
one  looks  upon  them  one  wonders  if  the  poets’  who  wrote  dis¬ 
dainfully  of  them  had  ever  known  the  Tulip  ti'uly.  Had  they 
seen  it  as.  we  gardeners  see  it  they  would  have  recognised  its 
.stateliness,  its  lovely,  if  often  brilliant  colouring,  and  the 
many  delightful  traits  it  presents  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
look  at  it  otherwise  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mass  of 
colour  in  a  parterre.  It  has  its  crimsons  and  its  scarlets,  its 
yellows  and  its  other  striking  shades:  but  it  ha.s  also  its  chaste 
whitene.s.ses,  its  soft  yellows  and  creams,  and  its  delicate  pink 
and  blush  harmonies,  all  in  the  shapeliest  of  cups  and  chalices. 

If  we  hav'e  a  grudge  against  May  in  the  garden,  it  is  because 
she,  almost  parts  us  from  the  Narcissus,  though  she  may  leave 
with  us  for  a  brief  space  the  old  ivc.urved  Poet’s  Narcissus  and 


the  sweet  double  Gardenia-flowered  Narcissus.  They  bring  the 
reign  of  the  Narcissus  fitly  to  a  close  with  their  fragrant  love¬ 
liness;  but  we  pass  reluctantly  from  the  reign  of  the  Daffodil  in 
ail  its  branches,  even  though  in  the  new  regime  we  are  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  flowers  of  June.  How  many  followers 
INlay  has  in  her  train  of  flowers  it  seems  impossible  to  tell. 

If  the  Violas  and  Pansies  are  “stepmothers,”  as  the  old 
Continental  name  would  indicate,  they  come  with  no  harsh  or 
unkindly  mien.  Quaintlj'  beautiful  are  all  the  Pansy  and  Viola 
race,  and  their  very  daintiness  makes  one  think  smilingly  and 
happily  of  the  quaint  conceit  of  the  rustic  name  of  the  south. 
“  Kiss  me,  love,  at  the  garden  gate,”  by  its  length  reminds  one 
of  some  of  the  botanical  names  with  which  some  of  our  prettiest 
flowers  are  burdened  :  but  it  tells  something  of  the  dainty,  shy, 
yet  saucy  looks  of  the  Viola  in  all  its  forms.  There  are  many 
in  bloom  in  the  gardens  at  this  time. 

From  these  old  and  quaint  conceits  of  names  it  is  only 
natural  to  turn  to  the  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  and  “  Ox  ” 
and  “  CoAv’s  lips  ”  Avhich  are  about  the  garden.  Our  progenitors 

gave  some  of  them  ciuaint  and 
old-world  names,  tiiat  those 
who  grow  them  like  to  think 
of  now.  “Galligaskins,”  “Pan¬ 
taloons,”  “  Hose  -  in  -  Hose,” 
“  Jac,kana.pes  -  on  -  Horseback,” 
and  such-like  soubriquets  tell 
us  how  familiar  were  these 
flowers  to  the  olden  gardeners, 
who  loved  the  blossoms  of  May 
as  well  as  we,  and  who  had 
not  at  their  command  the 
almost  beAvildering  array  of 
plants  noAV  blooming  in  our 
garden  here.  Of  these  but  a 
Avord  or  tA\'o  more. 

Saxifrages  abound.  Some 
are  Avhite,  like  hypnoides  and 
many  more ;  some  are  pink  or 
red,  like  Rhei,  Guildford  Seed¬ 
ling,  Fergusoni,  or  muscoides 
atro-purpurea,  or  the  unique 
Grisebachi.  Others  are  golden, 
like  the  delightful  little  cym- 
balaria,  Avhile  above  the  grey 
rosettes  of  the  enermsted  ones 
rise  spires  of  floAver,  either 
Avhite,  or  AA'hite  spotted  with 
red  and  yelloAV.  Could  the 
raisers  of  the  neAv  spotted 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  but  copy 
these  Saxifrages  in  their  mark¬ 
ings,  they  would  achieve  a 
triumph  indeed. 

Mounds  of  yelloAV  Aly.ssums, 
or  MaclAvorts,  accompany  the 
Rockfoils,  and  .sheets  of 
Aubrietias,  of  almost  all  shades 
of  lilac  and  purple  and  ro.se, 
.share  Avith  the  Arabis  the 
honour  of  giving  the  garden 
its  masses  of  bloom  Avhich  hang 
from  the  rockeries  or  bi'ighten 
the  patliAvay’s  margin.  The 
Arabis,  despised  by  many,  is 
not  de.spised  by  the  bees,  and 
Avhen  the  single  form  has  lost 
its  Avhiteness  the  Stock-like 
spikes  of  the  double  form  give 
their  softly  fragrant  flowers 
for  long  afterAvards.  There  are  Avhite  Candytufts,  too.  There 
are  Cardamines,  from  the  double  variety  of  the  Lady’s  Smock 
to  the  remaining  floAvers  of  the  Dentaria  section,  a  floAver  attrac- 
tiA^e  to  those  Avho  see  it  first,  and  not  to  be  despised  after  many 
years  of  its  acquaintanceship.  Anemones  are  bright,  and  ireA'er 
pall  upon  our  eyes.  From  the  purple  PasquefloAver,  A.  pulsa- 
tilla,  to  the  Poppy  Anemone,  Avith  its  many  colours,  or  the 
Wood  Anemone  and  the  Narcissus-floAAered  one,  all  are  delight¬ 
ful.  Doronicums,  LungAvorts,  Candytufts,  Pi'imulas,  Geums, 
Potentillas,  and  others  bloom  away.  Rut  the  cMl  of  “Hold, 
enough!  ”  seems  inevitable,  even  though  the  floAA'ers  of  May  an- 
not  half  told.  Gardening  has  its.  toils,  its  troubles,  and  its 
trials  :  but  Avhen  May  comes  she  lightens  our  present  labours, 
and  makes  us  forget  those  Avhich  have  gone  before.  We  are 
too  liappy  among  our  floAvers  to  think  of  these. — S.  Aunott. 

- •  - 

Sale  of  a  Yaluab’e  Orchid. 

At  a  ‘^alo  of  Orcliifls  held  by  Me.ssr.s.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at 
Cheap.side,  on  May  28,  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Ray¬ 
mond  CraAvshay  (described  a.s  a  fine  plant  Avith  two  bulbs  and  one 
heAv  groAvth)  realised  250  guineas. 


Dendrobium  Wardianuni. 
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time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  plants  into  their 
nnal  pots,  much  harm  being  done  by  cramping  the  roots  in  small 
jjots  when  once  these  latter  are  filled.  Chrysanthemums,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  they  are  grown,  should  never  receive 
a  check  to  their  steady  progress  at  any  stage,  and  to  have  the 
roots  cramped  in  small  pots  at  a  stage  when  growth  is  being 
freely  made,  is  one  of  thei  greatest  mistakes.  Not  only  do  the 
roots  suffer  for  want  of  space  to  extend,  but  they  suffer  also  for 
want  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  e.wecially,  and  this  is 
ecjually  bad. 

As  to  size  of  pots  for  the  final  potting,  there  really  is  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  diameter.  It  is  very  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  convenience  as  to  what  pots  are  in  hand.  For  plants 
intended  to  produce  large  exhibition  blooms  pots  9in  in  diameter 
are  a  useful  size,  or  even  an  inch  larger  will  suffice.  Should, 
however,  there  be  a  stock  in  hand  a  trifle  larger,  they  can  verj’ 
well  be  utilised  by  placing  in  each  two  plants,  always  selecting 
the  same  variety  or  varieties  similar  in  growth,  for  the  reason 
that  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  if  one  variety  grew  6ft  and 
the  other  half  that  height,  such  pots  would  be  extremely 
awkward  to  arrange.  For  large  specimen  bush  grown  plants  of 
any  ordinary  Japanese  variety,  pots  lOin  in  diameter  afford 
abundant  rooting  space. 

In  the  case  of  pompons  or  single  flowered  varieties,  an  Sin 
or  a  9in  pot  will  produce  a  useful  plant.  Both  of  these  sections 
afford  abundant  opportunity  for  utilising  large  pots  for  two,  or 
even  three  plants  of  the  same  variety.  All  pots  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  drained ;  that  is.  the  crocks  should  be  ample  and  carefully 
placed,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  roots  becoming 
waterlogged,  which  is  most  detrimental  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 
The  Chrysanthenmin  is  a  moisture  loving  subject,  but  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  reception  for  such  are  not  favourable,  the  roots  can 
easily  have  too  much.  In  this  case  growth  is  checked,  and  a  loss 
of  chlorophyll  quickly  takes  place. 

The  compost  employed  is  an  important  item,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  soine  persons  imagine.  The  after  attention  the 
plants  receive  is  the  salient  point  to  observe.  Still  without 
a  proper  compost  success  is  not  assured.  Sweet  fibry  loam  is 
the  chief  component,  the  richer  the  better  it  is  naturally.  A 
word  in  explanation  of  this  term  may  be  of  service  to  some. 
Loam,  as  generally  recognised  by  gardeners,  is  decayed  turf 
taken  from  a  pasture.  If  the  latter  be  “  down  ”  turf,  purely 
used  as  a  sheep  run  on  chalk  hills,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
extremely  poor,  owing  to  its  want  of  manure.  If  tlxe  turf  wmre 
ta.ken  from  a  wmll  managed  pasture — one  that  is  constantly  fed 
with  cattle  and  manured  occasionally — the  turf  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  richer,  and  when  decayed  containing  more  stimu¬ 
lating  food  than  that  taken  from  a  different  site.  Three  parts 
fibry  loam  to  one  of  half-decayed  horse  manure,  with  a  free 
admixture  of  wood  ashes,  charcoal,  and  sharp  silver  sand  added 
to  keep  thei  whole  porous,  according  to  the  state  of  the  loam, 
heavy  or  light.  To  this  compost  add  Thomson’s  Vine  manure 
at  the  rate  of  31b  to  every  bushel  of  the  compost.  Use  the 
latter  as  roughly  as  possible,  retaining  every  particle  of  fibre. 
The  soil  should  be  moist  at  the  time  of  using.  Cover  the 
di-ainage  with  some  of  the  rougher  portions  of  the  compost  to 
prevent  the  fine  soil  washing  down  among  the  crocks  and  thus 
choking  the  water  passage.  Pot  firmly.  This  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  on  the  face  of  it  may  seem  necessary. 

The  quality  of  the  blooms  consists  in  the  depth,  and  especi¬ 
ally  their  solidity;  therefore,  to  obtain  such  a  desirable  end 
the  plants  must  be  encouraged  to  mature  their  wmod  as  growth 
proceeds.  Deep  solid  blossoms  cannot  be  procured  from  imma¬ 
ture  growth,  and  the  first  step  to  procure  the  desirable  result  is 
firm  potting.  Leave  ample  space,  l^in  at  the  top,  for  wmter  and 
a  top-dressing  later  on.  Before  placing  the  plant  in  the  fresh 
pot  see  that  its  roots  are  thoroughly  moist  right  through.  If 
any  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  potter,  stand  the  plants  in 
a  pail  of  water  beforehand  for  some  time,  tO’  enable  the  middle 
of  the  ball  to  be  thoroughly  moistened.  This  cannot  be  done 
after  potting  sO'  easily  wdthout  too  much  saturation  of  the  new 
soil,  which  is  not  advisable  at  first. 

After  potting,  it  is  w'ell  to  stand  the  plants  at  once  in  their 
summer  ((uarters,  or  for  convenience,  perhaps,  close  together 
in  a  block  for  a  time.  The  best  position  should  be  chosen  for 
the  plants  to  make  their  growth  in,  as  upon  this  so  much  depends 


their  ultimate  end.  An  open,  sunny  position,  secure,  if  possible, 
from  south-west  gales  of  wind,  and  away  from  overhanging  trees, 
sjioffld  be  selected.  Ample  light  and  space  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  bearing  in  mind  my  previous  instruction  as  to  a  regular 
maturity  of  grO'Wth.  It  is  useless  to  think  of  ripening  the 
growth  in  any  given  space  of  time  by  apijlying  heat  after  the 
plants  are  housed  or  by  withholding  water.  Such  growth  as  is 
required  must  be  built  up  from  the  start  by  proper  treatment. 
This  providing  of  suitable  Cjuarters  is  one  of  the  chief  points  to 
observe. 

No  site  is  better  for  the  summer  cjuarters  than  the  placing 
of  plants  on  each  side  of  a  path  in  the  kitchen  garden  running 
north  and  south,  or  one  row  on  an  eastern  or  a  western  path. 
Any  open  site  will  suffice  where  the  shade  from  one  row  of  plants 
is  not  thrown  across  those  of  its  neighbour. 

For  the  present  one  stake  to  each  plant  will  suffice  to  support 
it  from  injurj'  by  wind  or  birds  alighting  on  the  points.  For  the 
first  week  after  potting  little  water  will  be  required,  the  soil 
being  moist  and  the  roots  thoroughly  soaked  at  potting  time. 
If  the  plants  are  syringed  twice  daily,  little  more  will  be  needed 
until  the  roots  are  running  freely  in  the  new  soil,  when  more 
will  be  recpiired  Any  plants  that  cannot  be  repotted  for  some 
reason  or  other  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure 
in  a  weak  state,  to  sustain  the  growth  until  they  can  be  shifted 
on  into  their  final  flowering  pots. 

Previous  to  potting  the  bush  plants,  if  extra  large  specimens 
are  required,  top  all  the  shoots,  to  induce  them  to  increase  in 
number.  If  this  is  done  a  week  or  ten  days  before  potting,  the 
plants  will  have  started  into  new'  growth,  and  with  the  added 
rooting  space  will  push  rapidly  onw'ards. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings  of  new  or  scarce 
varieties,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  plants  from  1ft  to  3ft  high, 
carrying  one  large  bloom,  wdiich  are  as  useful  for  room  decora¬ 
tion  as  they  are  for  “facing”  groups  in  the  autumn.  Another 
point,  too,  that  is  worth  observing  about  these  May  struck 
plants  is  that  they  produce  cuttings  next  autumn  so  much  more 
freely  than  the  ordinary  specimen  plants  Avhich  have  been  so 
highly  fed.  Any  clean  cutting  taken  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
or  from  main  .stems  or  side  shoots  Avill  readily  strike  roots  if 
inserted  in  a  close  frame,  kept  moist,  and  shaded  for  a  time. 
Transfer  these  plants  finally  into  5in  and  Gin  pots,  give  them 
an  open  position  out  of  doors,  and  allow  the  growdh  of  one  stem 
to  extend  uninterruptedly,  finally  giving  one  bloom. — 
E.  Molyneux. 


Cactus  Dahlias  in  Tasmania. 


At  the  Launceston  Horticultural  Society’s  show,  held  on 
February'  19  last,  there  was  the  finest  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
ever  exhibited  in  Northern  Tasmania.  Competition  was  large 
and  keen,  ancl  many  beautiful  blooms  were  staged.  The  most 
noticeable  were  Ajax,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Viscountess^  Sher- 
brook,  Mary  Service,  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  Rosine,  Mayor  Weston, 
Eileen  Paliser,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  Galliard,  Lyric,  Zephyr,  Lord 
Roberts,  Khaki,  Alpha,  Florence,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Stella, 
Floradora,  and  Jealousy.  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  again  kindly  offered  a  special  prize  for 
eighteen  blooms,  which  was  very  keenly  com]>eted  for.  The 
Cactus  Dahlias  are  quite  taking  the  place  of  the  Show'  and  Fancy 
here.  Only  one  stand  of  Show  Avere  sta.ged ;  but  they  Avere  of 
excellent  form. 

Our  climate  is  admirably  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Dalilia,  it  being  much  cooler  than  any  of  the  other  Australian 
States.  The  season  is  a  long  one ;  plants  can  be  got  to  bloom 
from  December  until  the  end  of  April,  Avhen  the  frosts  usually 
appear.  Of  the  late  varieties  I  have  seen  I  like  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
best.  It  is  a  beautiful  floAver,  quite  the  be,st.  yellow.  I  saAV  a 
plant  flowering  for  the  first  time,  on  Avhich  Avere  tAvelve  blooms, 
that  Avould  not  have  disgraced  any  shoAv  board.  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe  has  been  rather  disappointing  here  this  .season.  Clara  G. 
StredAvick  is  very  graceful  and  pretty ;  Goldfinch  is  A'ery  pretty, 
but  late;  Florence  is  a  constant  bloomer,  and  I  think  Avill 
become  popular  ;•  Khaki,  to  my  mind,  is  rather  coarse,  and  has 
short  footstalks :  Alpha  is  sure  to  become  a  favourite,  becairse 
of  its  colour.  Richard  Dean  I  must  not  forget  to  mention. 
The  plant  has  a  splendid  habit,  and  the  blooms  are  vei-y  striking, 
and  I  think  Avell  Avorthy  of  the  name  it  bears.  Aunt  Chloe  is  a 
refined  flower,  but  I  like  Uncle  Tom  better.  Lord  Roberts 
blooms  freely,  and  is  a  great  favourite.— H.  F.  R. 

[Along  Avith  his  notes,  our.  correspondent  sent  tAVo  news¬ 
papers — “  The  Austral  CTilturist  ”  and  “  The  Daily  Telegraph  ” 
(Launceston) — containing  reports  of  the  Dahlia  exhibition.  In 
an  accompanying  letter  this  interesting  reminder  occurs :  “  The 
Dahlias  have' nearly  had  their  day  (February)  for  this  year,  and 
the  Mums  are  noAv  in  their  prime...  I  saAv  some  loA'ely  bloonis  of 
Nellie  Pockett  on  Sunday  last.”— Ed.] 
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Deutzia  gracilis. 

Seeing  such  very  beautiful  specimens  of  this  plant  in  the 
flower  show  at  the  Waverl,ey  Market,  I  think  it  would  interest 
some  gardeners  or  horticulturists  to  know  some  of  its  history, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  At  a  flower  show  at  Mannheim, 
in  Baden,  Germany,  in  spring  1847,  a  prize  of  a,  gold  medal  was 
offered  for  the  greate^st  novelty  in  the  plant  or  flower  line,  and 
at  this  show  a  representative  of  the  great  firm  of  nurserjnnen, 
IMessrs.  Louis  van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  showed  a 
little  stripling  of  Deutzia  gracilis,  about  Sin  high,  with  about 
six  or  eight  flowers,  and  claimed  for  it  the  gold  medal  as  the 
only  novelty  exhibitcel.  He  got  the  prize,  and  I  got  a  silver 
medal  for  Azalea  indica  exhibited  by  my  firm.  The  prizes  were 
distributed  by  the  late  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie,  of  Baden,  a 
re-lative  of  thei  family  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  by  her  side 
stood  Princess  Mary  of  Baden,  who  was  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  I  think  she  married  the  Dukei  of  Hamilton. — 
(“  Horticulturist,”  in  “  The  Scotsman.”) 


Meconopsis  Wallichi. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the 
for  the  decoration  and  interest  of  our  gardens.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Papaveraceee  in  cultivation,  whether 
annuals,  biennials,  or  perennials,  are  showy  or  attractive  plants, 
Avhile  some  are  among  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  our  flowers.  The 
order  is  an  extensive  one,  but  through  all  the  flowers  there  runs 
a  strong  family  resemblance,  and  the  botanical  differences  are 
not  always  apparent  at  first  sight.  The  genus  Meconopsis  is 
said  to  differ  mainly  from  the  typical  Papaver  by  the  stigmas 
being  borne  on  a  short  thickened  style,  instead  of  being  sessile 
on  the  ovary ;  while  the  seed  vessel  is  more  elongated,  and  opens 
when  ripe  by  six  or  seven  valves  at  the  top.  Of  the  species  of 
Meconopsis  only  one  is  a  native,  so  far  as  I  ain  aware,  and  that 
is  the  bright  little  Meconopsis  cambrica,  which  becomes  too 
ubiquitous  if  allowed  to  seed  in  most  gardens.  It  is,  however, 
a  bright  little  flower,  and  in  the  shape  of  its  old  and  new 
varieties  is  prized  by  many  still.  Those  who  do  not  know’  the 
fine  exotic  species  cannot,  however,  form  any  idea  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  from  the  Welsh  Poppy,  as  M.  cambrica  is 
familiarly  called ;  for  these  entirely  surpass  it  in  effect  and  in 
beauty,  particularly  if  a  close  inspection  is  made  of  the  plants, 
either  in  or  out  of  bloom.  They  are  truly  handsome  plants,  and 
none  are  more  beaudful  than  M.  Wallichi,  wdiich,  moreover,  has 
the  reconimendation  of  having  blue  flowers,  that  colour  being 
unrepresented  in  the  genus  elsewdierer  though  there  are  some 
with  purple  blooms.  The  tint  is  a  pale  one,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
so  soft  and  pleasing  that  we  cannot  desire  that  it  should  be 
deepened.  With  the  accompanying  circle  of  yellow  stamens  on 
the  clustering  flowers  the  tout  ensemble  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Then  the  foliage  itself  is  worthy  of  our  admiration,  the 
large  radical  leaves  being  from  12in  to  18in  in  length,  and 
prettily  lobed  and  cut,  those  of  the  stem  being  much  smaller 
and  stalkless.  The  whole  plant  may  be  described  as  o'f  a  light 
glaucous  green,  but  greatly  modified  and  adorned  by  the  long 
reddish  hairs  Avith  Avhich  leaves  and  stem  are  covered.  This 
gives  a  group  of  plants  of  Meconopsis  Wallichi  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  appearance.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  2^ft  to  as 
much  as  5ft  or  bft,  the  latter  being  only  when  Avell  grown  and 
m  a  cool  and  rather  moist  position.  It  is  of  biennial  habit,  and 
the  seeds  should  be  carefully  saved  when,  ripe  and  soAvn  in  a 
pan,  either  at  once  or  kept  until  spring.  The  seedlings  ought  to 
be  wintered  in  a  frame,  planting  out  being  effected  early  in 
April  or  May.  The  plants  will  flower  about  June,  though  the 
date  depends  greatly  upon  their  size  and  the  time  at  which  they 
are  planted  out.  Some  soav  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  and  plant 
the  seedlings  out  in  May  ;  but  I  nrefer  cooler  ti-eatment.  Meco- 
nop.sis  Wallichi  should  have  a  cool  and  rather  moist  soil,  prefer¬ 
ably  of  a  peaty  nature.  A  little  shade  is  also  desirable,  the  best 
plants  I  have  ever  met  wdth  being  under  the  partial  shade  of  low- 
trees;  while  others  in  full  sun  Avere  considerably  di.sfigured  by 


the  fading  of  their  foliage  ere  the  blooms  Avere  open.  The 
history  of  M.  Wallichi  is  Avell  enough  knoAvn,  as  it  Avas  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  from  seeds  sent  to  Kcav  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  avIio  found  it  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  the  first  plants 
to  floAver  coming  into  bloom  at  Kcav  in  June.  1852.  Its  intro¬ 
duction  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  groAving  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  plant,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  fcAv  noAvadays 
aA'ail  thems  'lA'es  of  its  assistance  in  their  gardens. — S.  Aknott. 

Tightening  Soil  about  Newly-planted  Stock. 

An  important  nratter,  obserA’cd  Mr.  Meehan  in  the  “  Florists’ 
Exchange,”  and  one  often  overlooked,  or  its  importance  under¬ 
estimated,  is  the  tightening  of  soil  about  freshly  planted  ti'ees. 
The  labourers  employed  by  nurseiwmen  in  planting  time  ha\'o 
no  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  unless  investi¬ 
gated  it  cannot  be  knoAAii  Ayhetber  the  planting  be  Avell  or  ill 
done.  But  a  loosely  set  tree  is  in  no  condition  to  thrive,  even 
though  it  does  not  die.  It  i.s  a  proper  thing  to  do  noAv  to  go 
over  the  A’arious  roAvs  of  set  out  stock  AA’ith  a  rammer,  making 
firm  the  soil  and  securing  the  tree  in  an  uxiright  xAosition  at  the 
same  time. 

Flowers  Tell  the  Time. 

With  its  mechanical  frame  quite  concealed  beneath  floAver- 
ing  and  A-ariegated  plants,  the  mammoth  floral  clock  that  may 
be  seeir  at  St.  Louis  by  A-isitors  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  in  1904  Avill  be  by  far  the  largert  timepiece  ever  con¬ 
structed.  The  floral  clock  is  immediately  north  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  building,  and  to  the  visitor  apiJears  to  be  made  entirely 
front  contributions  from  the  floral  Avorld.  The  mechanism  of  tho 
clock  is  buried,  and  the  huge  dial,  100ft  in  diameter,  shows  its 
face  6in  above  the  ground.  The  dial,  the  hands,  the  minute 
hand,  being  50ft  long  and  moA’ing  5ft  at  each  move,  and  all 
the  frame  are  so  coA’ered  with  plants  as  quite  to  conceal  any 
mechanical  contrivances.  As  the  hands  of  the  giant  floral  clock 
reach  the  numeral  naming  a  certain  hour,  the  floAvers  in  the 
great  bed  at  the  back  of  the  hour  so  designed  begin  to  oiaen  their 
buds  and  to  exhale  the  perfume  peculiar  to  the  ijlant ! 

Ranunculus  nyssanus. 

There  are  many  hardy  Ranunculuses,  and  of  these  some  are 
exceedingly  good  garden  plants ;  aa  liile  there  are  many  more 
either  of  indifferent  merit  or  entirely  unAvorthy  of  being  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  garden.  Some  are  “stay-at-home”  plants,  Avhich 
are  satisfied  Avith  the  space  alloAved  them  in  the  border;  Avhile 
others,  again,  are  most  aggressive  in  their  Avays,  and  Avould,  if 
permitted,  soon  take  f)ossession  of  a  lai'ge  part  of  the  garden. 
This  rambling  habit  is  lAuxiardonable  in  a  lAlant  Avliich  is  Avorth- 
less  for  its  appearance,  but,  grievous  as  is  the  offence,  it  may 
OA-en  be  condoned  in  a  floAA’er  showing  considerable  beauty.  Did 
Ave  AueAV  the  comparatively  neAv  Ranunculus  nyssanus  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  habit,  it  Avould,  one  fears,  fail  to 
commend  itself  for  our  gardens.  It  has  been  in  my  garden  for 
tAVo  or  three  years,  and  it  has  long  made  it  evident  that  it  docs 
not  mean  to  content  itself  Avith  the  fair-sized  pocket  of  the 
rocliAvork  at  avIioso  base  it  is  planted ;  for  it  has  sent  out 
underground  runners,  and  its  soft  and  silky  leaves  shoAv  here 
and  there  for  a  yard  or  so  from  its  original  station.  This  make.3 
it  an  undesirable  jAlant  for  some  places,  and  had  it  not  been  a 
pretty  floAver  it  Avould  haA'e  been  consigned  ere  this  to  some 
quiet  and  rough  corner,  Avhere'  it  could  roam  at  Avill  ahd  enter 
if  it  pleased  upon  a  tourney  Avith  some  other  floAvers  of  like  Avays, 
BO  as  tO'  test  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  “  survival  of  tho 
fittest.”  Fortunatelj',  hoAvevcw,  for  this  alpine  Ranunculus,  it 
possesses  a  beautiful,  bright  yelloAv  floAver,  called  by  some 
“citron  yelloAV,”  but  certainly  brighter  than  the  tint  Ave  ascribe 
to  the  term.  It  floAA-ers  freely,  and  these  fine  blooms  arc  from 
lin  to  2in  across,  and  look  remarkably  bright  in  the  sunshine 
of  early  May,  Avhen  they  expand  to  its  advances.  Barring  the 
fault  of  its  rambling  habit,  Avhich  might  be  checked  by  enclo.sing 
it  in  an  earthenAvare  ring — a  good  plan  AA’ith  many  such  plants — 
it  is  a  A'aluable  subject,  and  better  than  the  greater  number  of 
the  plants  of  the  genus.  It  has  never  exceeded  bin  in  height 
Avith  me,  but  in  a  heavier  soil  than  mine  it  Avould  probably  be 
considerably  taller.  We  OAve  it,  I  beheAW,  to  our  good  friend  at 
Baden-Baden,  Max  Leichtlin,  Avho  is  ever  on  the  Avatch  for  neAv 
and  rare  plants.  It  is  (luite  hardy  here,  and  should  be  planted 
very  near  the  surface  Avhen  it  is  received  at  rc.‘;t.  S.  Arnott. 
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In  his  account  of  the  splendid  series  of  Roses,  which  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  New- 
townards,  it  seems  to  me  that  “  J.  W.  J.”  has  in  most  cases  merely 
given  the  catalogue  descriptions,  which  naturally  enlarge  upon 
the  virtues  of  each  variety,  but  are  silent  as  to  its  defects.  I 
gather  this  not  only  from  the  words  of  description  closely  corre¬ 
sponding  with  Messrs.  Dickson’s  catalogue,  but  also  from  the 
repetition  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  objectionable  phrasb 
as  applied  to  a  Rose,  “highly  perfumed.”  Now  that  the  bunches 
of  Violets,  which  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  are  literally  “highly  i^erfumed,”  i.e.,  artifi¬ 
cially  impregnated  with  scent,  it  appears  to  me  (am  I  too  sensi¬ 
tive  ?)  shocking  to  use  the  same  term  of  the  natural  scent  of  a 
Rose.  “Highly  perfumed”!  Pah!  it  savours  of  the  chemist 
and  the  barber’s  shop  ;  surely  “  fragrant  ”  or  “  sweet-scented  ” 
are  more  natural  and  appropriate  epithets  for  Roses. 

In  offering  a  few  criticisms  upon  the  descriptions,  with  the 
object  of  pointing  out  some  “  manners  and  customs  ”  of  the 
several  varieties  which  render  them  less  valuable  for  the  amateur 
or  general  cultivation,  I  must  not  be  accused  in  any  way  of  run¬ 
ning  down  Messrs.  Dickson’s  Roses,  or  depreciating  their  real 
value.  Let  others,  if  they  will,  think  it  right  to  “speak  that 
which  is  good  ”  only  in  their  descriptions  of  flowers  and  fruit,  I 
think  it  desirable,  not  only  for  the  buyer  and  amateur,  but  also 
for  the  seller  and  nurseryman,  that  both  sides  be  heard,  and  that 
the  truth  be  told ;  and  I  shall  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  speak  of 
a  Rose  as  I  find  it.  I  have*  the  highest  opinion  of  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
son’s  Roses,  and  consider  that  all  rosarians  owe  them  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude,  believing  that  they  have  done  much  more  than 
any  other  raisers,  in  the  past  or  the  present,  to  improve  the 
highest  types  of  cultivated  Roses.  But,  as  I  have  suggested,  it 
seems  desirable  even  for  them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  “  man  in  the  garden  ”  who  buys  their  Roses  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  he  reads  about  them,  that  their  little  defects 
should  be  noted  and  known,  as  well  as  their  excellencies. 

Ards  Rover  I  have  not  tried,  and  Bob  Davison  I  have  not  seen  ; 
but  I  will  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those’  “  who  Avill  not  admit 
that  Earl  of  Dufferin  is  one  of  the  best.”  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
grow,  the  Avood  is  so  pliant  and  the  bloom  so  heaA\y  that  every 
shoot  must  bo  staked,  and  OA^en  then  the  floAver  Avill  hang  over 
Avith  its  face  tO'  the  ground.  J^lach  bloom  is  a  long  Avhile  coming 
to  maturity,  and  should  be  protected  all  that  time  from  too  much 
sun  or  rain.  EAmn  in  perfection,  though  certainly  a  very  large 
fine  Rose  with  beautiful  colouring,  it  is  not  of  the  highe.st  (i.e., 
pointed)  type  of  shape,  and  is  apt  to  be  “rough,”  i.e.,Avith  little 
irregular  bits  of  petals  protruding,  and  precluding  a  smooth  out¬ 
line  and  surface.  I  ha\'e  discarded  it,  but  many  others  value  it 
more  highly  than  I  do’.  Helen  Keller,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
perfection,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  H.P.’s  I  knoAV,  but  it  is  not 
a  A^ery  good  groAver,  and  must  have  a  favourable  season  Avith  Avarm 
nights  Avhen  the  buds  are  small  and  tender,  or  it  aauII  not  come 
good.  Jeannie  Dickson  is  a  nice  pointed  useful  Rose,  Avith  strong 
suggestions  of  being  a  Hybrid  Tea.  The  blooms  are  not  A^ery 
lasting  or  large,  and  I  should  not  call  it  “  one  of  the  finest  Roses 
groAvn.”  Lady  Arthur  Hill  and  Lady  Helen  StCAvart  are  both 
rather  too  small.  Marchioness  of  DoAvnshire  is  very  fine  indeed 
Avhen  shoAvn  to  perfection,  but  the  ordinary  amateur  Avill  find 
some  difficulty  in  getting  blooms  like  those  he  sees  shoAvn.  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Dufferin  is  a  poor  groAver,  Avith  a  globular  floAver  Avhich 
it  is  difficult  tO'  keep  “clean” — unsuited  for  general  cultiA^ation. 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  is  not  “  ivory  Avhite,”  but  a  greyish 
Avhite,  quite  an  unpleasing  colour  ;  it  is  not  a  free  bloomer  or  good 
autumnal.  Margaret  Dickson  is  a  magnificent  groAver,  but  ama¬ 
teurs  AA'ill  find  it  hard  to  get  such  fine  blooms  of  it  as  the  raisers 
undoubtedly  do.  ' 

MaA'Ourneen  I  do  not  knoAv,  but  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  C’raAvford 
is  one  of  the  finest  Roses  groAvn,  very  free  floAvering  and  easy  to 
groAv  :  a  little  flatness  in  the  centre  is  the  only  fault  I  can  find 
with  it.  There  are  feAV  Roses  that  can  be  so  heartily  and  honestly 
recouimended  for  general  cultivation  as  this  one  ;  alone  it  Avould 
bo  sufficient  to  make  tbe  reputation  of  any  raiser.  Tom  Wood  is 
another  capital  Rcse.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  grower’s  heart  to  come 
upon  its  healthy,  strong,  Augorous  shoots; 'the  blt)oms  are  rather 
a  dull  colour,  but  the  Amriety  is  to  be  Avell  recommended.  Xdster, 
Avhich  has  an  enormous  magnificent  bloom,  is, a  A'ery  short,  almO'St 
dwarf,  groAver,  and  I  should  think  tAvo  or  three  floAvers  on  a  plant 
are  the  most  that  can  be  expected.  It  is  a  Rose  for  exhibitors, 
and  not  for  general  cultiA'ation.  The  groAvth,  though  so  short, 
is  stout  and  robust,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  do  better 
on  cUvarf  .standards. 

In  Hybrid  Teas  Mes.srs.  Dickson  have  been,  perhaps,  even 


more  successful,  the  principal  fault  of  their  productions  being 
Avaiit  of  colour.  Many  of  them  may  be  roughly  described  as 
Avhitish,  generally  white,  Avith  more  or  less  of  a  pink  tinge.  The 
shape  is  generally  first-class,  and  the  size  often  Amry  large.  Alice 
Lindsell  I  haA-e  not  yet  groAvn ;  it  appears  to  be  AA'hitish.  Bessie 
BroAA  n  is  a  good  Avhite,  and  it  is  true  that  it  “  is  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  as  an  exhibition  Rose,”  but  unfortunately  hides  all  its 
beauty  on  the  plant  from  its  habit  of  hanging  its  head.  Countess 
of  Caledon  I  like  very  much,  such  nice  fresh  foliage  and  smooth 
handsome  floAvers ;  it  is  a  good  grower  and  to  be  recommended. 
Edith  d’Ombrain  seems  to  be  good,  though  whitish.  Duchess  of 
Portland  appears  to  me  to  be  much  like  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  I  expect  that  but  fcAv  amateurs  Avill  get  it  yelloAV,  and 
that  most  Avill  find  it  particularly  Avhite  or  “  Avhitish.”  Killarney 
is  a  very  fine  Rose,  of  beautiful  shape,  rather  thin,  but  capable 
of  being  shoAvn  Avell,  a  good  groAver,  and  to  be  recommended. 
Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc  is  a  very  fine  Rose,  of  which  I  have  good 
hopes  ;  I  found  no  defects  in  the  one  season  of  growing  it.  Liberty 
seems  to  be  a  good  Rose.  Mamie,  at  present,  ha.s  been  rather 
disappointing,  but  I  hope  may  yet  turn  out  Avell.  Mildred  Grant  , 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  seems  honestly  to  merit  the 
superlatives  that  have  been  lavished  upon  it — it  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  Rose  of  pointed  shape  that  has  yet  been  raised.  I  had 
a  bloom  last  year  that  I  Avas  obliged  to  carry  separately  to  the 
sho'AV ;  high  as  my  Rose-box  lids  are,  there  Avas  not  room  for  it. 
One  cannot  expect  that  a  variety  producing  such  enormous 
floAvers  should  be  able  to  give  many  of  them  on  a  plant;  it  is  too 
early  to  say  Avhether  it  is  really  a  good  groAver,  and  the  colour  is 
certainly  “  Avhitish.”  I  knoAv  of  nothing  else  against  Avhat 
Messrs.  Dickson  may,  I  think,  be  permitted  to  call  the  “  Rose  of 
the  Century  ”  from  an  exhibition  point  of  vieAA'.  As  a  beautiful 
floAver,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  probably  the  best  of  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  famous  firm,  some  Aveakness  of  groAvth  is  the  only 
fault  that  can  be  found  by  the  most  captious  against  this  splen¬ 
did  Rose.  A  climbing  sport  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,  Avhich  may,  I  hope,  not  used  as  a  climber,  proAm  a 
stronger  form  of  this  perfect  variety. 

Of  the  Tea  Roses,  Ethel  BroAvnlow  Avas  for  a  long  time  the 
best  issued  by  this  firm.  The  groAvth  is  rather  Aveak,  but  the 
shape  of  the  floAvers  perfect,  particularly  in  the  small  Aveak 
blooms.  Unfortunately,  the  stronger  floAvers,  especially  on 
maidens,  do  not  come  of  such  good  form.  Muriel  Grahame  is  a 
magnificent  shoAv  Rose,  but  I  have  found  it  distinctly  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  groAV  than  its  congeners,  Catherine  Mermet  and  The  Bride. 
Mrs.  EdAvard  MaAvley  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  Irish  Teas.  A 
splendid  Rose,  and  as  it  seems  my  role  just  noAV  to  point  out 
defects  I  may  say  that  I  have  found  none  in  this  Rose,  save  a 
Aveakness  in.  very  hot  Aveather.  Mrs.  James  Wilson  is  not  a  good 
Rose.  The  three  single  Roses  mentioned  are  certainly  very  good 
Amrieties  of  the  class  ;  but  I  am  rather  surprised  that  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  seedlings  raised  by  Messi’s.  Dickson  that  must  haAm  turned 
out  single,  eAmn  better  Amrieties  Avith  larger  petals  and  finer 
stamens  harm  not  occurred. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


- - 

The  Founder  of  “The  Botanical  Magazine.” 

Mr.  William  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis  Avas  the  elde.st  son  of  Mr.  John  Curtis,  of  Alton, 
in  Hampshire,  a  tanner.  He  Avas  born  in  the  year  1746.  When 
about  eight  years  of  age  he  Avas  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Vindin,  Avho  at  that  time  kept  a  very  respectable  school  about  a 
mile  from  that  toAvn.  Mr.  Curtis  remained  at  this  seminai’y 
under  Air.  Vindin  and  his  successor.  Air.  Ducker.  till  about  the 
age  of  fourteen,  Avhen,  to  his  great  regret  (for  he  had  now  begun 
to  relish  and  to  knoAv  the  value  of  classical  acquisitions),  he  Avas 
taken  aAvay  and  bound  apprentice  to  his  grandfather,  an  apothe¬ 
cary  at  Alton.  It  Avas  during  this  period  that  Mr.  Curtis  Avas 
led  to  his  first  studies  in  botany.  The  Linnsean  system  began 
then  to  be  much  talked  of.  Air.  Curtis  happened  to  meet  Avith 
Berkenhout’s  botanical  lexicon  ;  and  this  Avas  almost  the  only 
book  on  the  theory  of  botany  which  he  had  been  able  to  procure 
during  his  residence  at  Alton.  His  apprenticeship  there  ncAV 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  his  friends  thought  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  settled  in  London.  He  first  lived  Avith  Mr.  George 
Vaux,  surgeon,  in  Pudding  Lane,  and  afterAA’ards  Avith  Air.  - 
Thomas  Tahvin,  apothecary,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  to  whose 
busincASS  he  succeeded.  During  the  period  of  his  residing  with 
these  gentlemen  Mr.  Curtis  attended  St.  Thomas’  Hospital  and 
the  anatomical  lectures  there  given  by  Air.  Else,  as  well  as  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  senior  physician  tq  that  hospital. 
Dr.  Fordyce,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  botanical  knoAvledge  : 
to  medical  students,  Avas  in  the  practice  of  accompanying  Iris 
pupils  into  the  fields  and  meadcAvs  near  toAvn,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  the  science’  of 
botany.  On  these  occasions  Air.  Curtis  frequently  had  the 
honour  of  assisting  the  doctor  in  demonstrating  the  plants  Avliich 
be  had;  frequently  the  talk  of  demonstration  was  confided. 
AA'liolly  to  Air,.  Curtis,  and  for  some  time  he  gave  public  lectures 
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in  .botany,  taking  his  pupils  with  him  into  tlie  fields  and  woods 
■in,  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Mr.  Curtis  with  great  judgment  had  connected  the  study  of 
entomology  with  that  of  botany,  and  accordingly  about  the  year 
1771  published  his  instructions  for  collecting  and  preserving 
insects;  and  in  the  year  1772  a  translation  of  the  “Fundamenta 
Entomologiae  ”  of  Linnaeus.  He  was  now  known  to  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  first  abilitie.s  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  history ; 
among  the  rest  to  Mr.  Alchorne,  of  the  Mint.  This  gentleman 
had  officiated,  pro  tempore,  as  demonstrator  of  botany  to  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hudson,,  and 
conoeiving  that  it  would  be  both  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  placed  in  that  situation,  he  recommended 
him  in  the  hand.somest  terms  to  the  Society,  and  he  was  accord¬ 
ingly  chosen  tO'  that  office.  He  continued  in  this  .situation 
several  yearSj  but  at  length,  finding  it  interfered  too  much  with 
his  professional  duties,  resigned  it. 

Before  this  resignation  took  place  Mr.  Curtis  had  become  in¬ 
timately  acejuainted  with  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  Hants.  Mr.  White  was  a 
gentleman  of  learning,  extensive  reading,  and  much  science.  In 


1746 — Mr.  William  Curtis— 1799. 


conjunction  with  him  Mr.  Curtis  occupied  a.  very  small  garden 
for  tlie  culture  of  British  plants  near  the  Grange  Road,  at  the 
bottom  of  Bcrmond.sey  Street.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Curtis  first 
conceived  the  design  of  publishing  his  great  work,  the  “  Flora 
Londinensis,”  having  the  good  fortune  to  meet  ivith  an  artist  of 
uncommon  talent  in  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  receiving  from  Mr.  White, 
e.specially  in  his  three  first  Fasciculi,  much  and  most  valuable 
assistance. 

The  Grange  Road  garden  was  .soon  found  too  small  for  Mr. 
Curtis’  extensive  ideas.  He  therefore  took  a  larger  piece  of 
ground  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  where  he  soon  collected  the  largest 
collection  of  Bi'itish  plants  ever  brought  together  into  one  place. 
But  there  was  something  ungenial  in  the  air  of  this  place,  which 
made  it  extremely  difficult  tO'  preserve  sea  plants  and  many  of 
the  rare  annuals  which  are  adapted  to  an  elevated  situation ;  an 
evil  rendered  wor.se  every  year  by  the  increased  number  of  build¬ 
ings  around.  This  led  his  active  mind,  evea’  anxious  for  improve¬ 
ment,  to  inquii’e  for  a  more  favourable  soil  and  purer  air.  This 
at  length  he  found  at  Brompton.  Here  he  procured  a  spacious 
territory’,  in  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  wishes 
gratific*d  to  the  utmost  extent  of  reasonable  expectation.  Here 
he  continued  to  his  death. 

Several  years  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Curtis,  finding  it  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  duties  of  his  profession  as  an  apothecary  to  give 
up  so  much  of  his  time  as  he  wished  to  his  favourite  pursuits, 
first  took  in  a  partner,  and  soon  after  declined  the  practice  of 
physic  altogether,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  He  had  now  nothing  to  depend  upon  for  a  livelihood 
but  the  precarious  profits  of  his  botanic  gaiden  and  his  publica¬ 
tions.  The  “Flora  Londinensis”  was  an  object  of  universal 
admiration,  and  on  this  he  bestowed  unwearied  care.  But  the 
sale  of  the  work  never  eciualled  its  unrivalled  merit,  the  number 
of  copies  sold  .scarcely  ever  exceeded  300.  This  was  owing  parth’. 


to  the  work  coming  out  (a  great  advantage  to  it  in  point  of 
accuracy)  so  slowly;  partly  to  its  being  but  little  known  abroad 
in  consequence  of  this  slowness,  and  at  length  to  the  horrid  revo¬ 
lution  of  France. 

IMr.  Curtis  disdained  to  have  the  usual  recourse  to  artifice  and 
increased  price  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  sale.  But  by  a 
happy  judgment,  about  the  year  1787,  he  projected  the  plan  of 
his  “  Botanical  Magazine.”  What  the  sterling  merit  of  his 
“Flora”  could  not  accomplish,  this  comparatively  speaking  in¬ 
ferior  performance  procured  him  most  readily.  The  nature  of 
this  publication  had  in  it  such  a  captivating  appearance,  was  so 
easily  purchaseable,  and  was  executed  with  so  much  taste  and 
accuracy,  that  it  at  once  became  popular ;  and  from  its  unvaried 
continuance  in  excellence  and  popularity  continued  to  be  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  hinr  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  contributing  at  tho 
same  time  not  a  little  to  the  increase'  of  hi.s  botanical  fame,  from 
the  number  of  original  and  excellent  observations  interspersed 
through  the  work. 

The  mode  of  publication  adopted  in  the  “Botgnical  Maga,- 
zine”  held  out  a  tempting  lure  to  similar  productions.  Hence, 
among  others,  the  “  Fngli.sh  Botany  ”  of  Dr.  Smjt,h  and  Mr. 
Sowerby  took  its  origin.  I^nfortunately  Mr.  Curtis  .considered 
the  imblication  of  this  work  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  him- 
.self,  neither  would  he  allow  himself  to  bo  persuaded  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  prevented  him 
from  communicating  with  Dr.  Smith,  a  real  friend  to  him,  and 
even  with  the  Linneean  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
oldest  members,  and  in  which  lie  had  a  vei-y  large  number  of  his 
per.sonal  friends.  No  mi.schief  arose  from  this  untoward  miscon¬ 
ception,  the  interposition  of  friends  at  length  softening,  if  not 
entirely  healing,  the  rankling  wound. 

There  was  not  a  naturalist  of  any  eminence  who  did  not  court 
his  acr^uaintance.  There  never  was  a  ijleasanter  companion  than 
Mr.  Curtis:  he  abounded  in  innocent  mirth,  and  good  humour 
ever  floating  uppermost  gave  a  pleasant  cast  to  everything  he 
said  or  did.  Ferv  people  have  been  known  to  form  so  correct  an 
opinion  of  themselves  as  lie.  “  I  have  no  ijretensions,”  said  he, 
in  the  memoirs  which  he  left  with  Dr.  Sims,  “  to  be  considei'cd 
as  a  man  of  letters  or  of  great  mental  powers.  I  know  myself 
anci  my  imperfections.  A  consciousness  of  my  inabilities  makes 
me  cliffident,  anti  pix)duces  in  me  a  shyness  which  some  have 
been  ready  to  construe  into  pride.”  He  was  sensible  that  his 
excellenca  consi,sted  in  his  superior  discernment  when  applied  to 
objects  of  natural  history  ;  in  that  respect  he  had  few  equals. 

All  Mr.  Curtis’  ideas  were  turned  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
He  was  the  first  botanist  of  note  in  this  country  who  applied 
botany  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Although,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  Mr.  Curtis’  education  was  very  confined,  he  had 
acquired  some  taste  for  classic  literature,  both  ancient  and 
moclern,  and  somewhat  of  elegance  and  neatness  pervaded  what¬ 
ever  he  took  in  hand.  The  form  of  his  mind  was  iiortrayed  in 
his  garden,  his  library^  his  aviarjq  and  even  a  dry  catalogue  of 
plant.9  became  from  Ins  pen  an  amusing  and  instructive  little 
volume.  His  delicacy  never  forsook  him,  nor  would  he  willingly 
adopt  the  coarse,  vulgar  na,me:s  of  some  of  the  elder  botani.sts, 
though  sanctioned  by  tho  authority  of  Linnaeus  himself.  In 
shoid,  Mr.  Curtis  .was  an  honest,  laborious,  worthy  nian,  gentle, 
humane,  kind  to  everybody,  a  plea-sant  companion,  a  good 
master,  and  a  steady  friend.  His  “  Flora  Londinensis”  will  be  a 
monumentum  sere  perennius.  He  departed  this  life  July  7, 
1799. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Dicksons  of  Chester. 

A  traveller  from  London  to  the  nurseries  round  Mauche.ster, 
Liverpool,  Chester,  and  other  Midland  or  Northern  towns  find.s 
that  business  in  these  places  is  snspended  at  onp  o’clock  on 
Saturdays.  This  I  entirely  agree  with,  but  in  and  around  the 
metropolis  we  have  just  begun,  in  a  few  instances,  to  follow  the 
example,  and  have  not  yet  become  generally  adapted  fo  it.  Thus 
it  was,  that,  thinking  of  the  houi-s  in  London  nurseries.  I  made  a 
call  at  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  about  2  o’clock  on  Saturday,  May  IG. 
and  but  for  a  scribbled  postcard  sent  on  before  me.  I  might  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  .securing  a  guide.  I  was  well  e-soorted, 
however,  over  the  extensive  and  trimly  kept  grounds  by  the  out¬ 
door  foreman.  The  effects  of  the  recent  frosts  were  evident  on 
every  hand,  for  coniferous  shrubs  of  nearly  every  sort  had  been 
severely  browned,  but  doubtk'ss  will  soon  recover  with  more 
genial  weather. 

In  such  a  nui-sery  as  Dick.smis’,  where'  fore.st  trees  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  shrubs,  and  underwoods  of  everj^  kind  are  supplied 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  one,  of  course,  sees  immense  breadths 
of  each  type  of  subject.  Thus  there  are  fine  batches  (now  thinned 
very  considerably  after  the  planting  season)  of  Larch,  Abies 
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Dou"lasi,  Sycamores  (plain  leaved  and  variegated),  forest  Pines, 
Horse  t'kestnnt.s,  Limes,  Hollies,  Cedars,  and  similar  .stock. 

I  he  Me.ssrs.  Dickson  make  a  speciality  of  the  beautiful  Cu- 
pre.vsus  macrocarpa  lutea,  of  which  they  have  plants  and  birshes  in 
every  stage  of  growth,  all  uniformly  healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
golden  Lahnrnuin,  to  name  a  deciduous  tree,  was  also  most  excel¬ 
lent.  The  original  tree  was  found  by  our  late  Dr.  Robert  Hogg  in 
front  of  a  cottage  at  Worcester.  The  doctor  .said  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
niu*seryman  there,  that  he  should  propagate  a  stock  of  it,  wdiich 
advice  was  acted  on,  and  hence  the  plants  one  now  sees. 

The  Sycamore  and  Plane  are  very  fine  trees  for  planting  in 
the  streets  and  avenues  of  large  towns  and  cities,  as  also  are 
soine  of  the  varieties  of  Acacia  (Robinia)  p.seudo-acacia,  A.  Bes- 
soniana  and  A.  Decni.sneana  being  specially  fine.  The  variegated 
Maple,  Acer  negundo  argentea  variegata,  is  a  most  effective 
plant,  and  if  afforded  a  little  shelter  from  early  cutting  winds, 
may  be  planted  to  great  advantage.  These  are  largely  grown 
both  as  standard  and  bush  trees  at  Chester.  Weeping  trees 
abound  in  great  variety,  and,  judgin'^  by  their  healthy  appear¬ 
ance,  receive  .special  and  .skilful  attention.  Prunus  Pissardi,  the 
beautiful  i3urpl6-leaved  Plum,  is  here  in  great  ev'idence,  cover¬ 
ing  large  brakes  of  land,  and  forming  a  lively  contrast  amongst 
its  surrounding  neighbours.  A  choice  collection  of  shrubs  are 
grown  in  pots,  which  contain  many  rare  and  popular  plants. 
These  are  plunged  in  the.  open  ground,  thus  enabling  their 
being  planted  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Acers  are  grown  in 
(|uantity  at  Chester,  and  wherever  a  garden  is  sufficiently 
sheltered,  Acers  might  well  be  planted.  They  are  typically 
garden'trees.  Another  feature,  too,  was  tha  American  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows  so  nicely  cared  for,  and  with  them  the  Rowan  tree 
(Pyrus  Aucuparia),  and  numerous  Copper  and  Purple  Beeches. 
The  popular  Pimnus  Pissardi  furnished  a  whole  huge  brake. 

Cfioicer  shrubs,  like  Choi.sya  ternata,  Cistus,  and  Cyti.su.ses  in 
variety,  are  grown  in  pots  and  plunged  out  of  doors,  so  that 
these  can  at  any  time  be  despatched  and  planted  in  any  garden 
with  success,  given  due  care  in  the  planting. 

As  a  beautiful  pergola  plant,  or  climber  for  trellis  or  fence, 
the  golden  Hop,  so  quick  in  growth,  may  be  recoinmended. 
Dicksons  pos-sess  quite  a  large  stock  of  stools  and  plants,  and  as 
the  variety  was  sent  out  by  them  five  years  ago,  it  is  doubtless 
but  little  known  yet.  Roses  are  very  liberally  cultivated. 
All  the  newer  sorts  are  included,  and  saying  that,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enlarge  further.  Roses  are  ever  popidar,  and  the 
love  for  them  strengthens,  as  also,  the  knowledgev  of  them  gains 
headway.  Jfoth  in  pots  under  glass,  and  out  of  doors  in  brakes, 
the  plants  were  clean,  and  really  good. 

Tnderwoods  occupy  acres  of  land.  The  entire  nursery  area, 

I  may  say,  approaches  500  acres  of  varied  grounds,  well  exposed, 
and  thoroughly  adapted  for  the^  cultures  upon  it.  One-year-seed¬ 
ling  Mahonias,  to  others  a  yard  high,  can  be  seen;  while  Bays, 
xVucubas,  Buxus,  &c.,  are  each  very  plentiful. 

Podocarpu-s  japonica  should  be  tried  by  all  who  do  not  know 
it,  and  the  nundjer  who  do  not,  is  large.  It  is  such  a  distinct 
Conifer,  as  are  the  Podocarpuses  generally,  that  plants  of  it 
would  lend  intere,st,.  The  Podocarpuses  are  somewhat  deliberate 
in  their  growth,  and  never  attain  a  greater  height  than  12ft. 
Abies  pungens  glauca  finds  a  ready  call,  and  the  supply  is  kept 
up  as  well  as  imssible.  The  Chester  plants  are  of  splendid  form, 
and  will  doubtless  colour  nicely  as  the  season  advances.  '  Abies 
(correctly,  Picea)  pnngens  glauca  was  formerly  called  A.  Engle- 
manni  glauca,  and  some  named  it  A.  Parryana  glauca,  and  the 
j)resent  and  recognised  name  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from 
America.  The  plants  I  saw  vary  in  size  from  young  seedlings 
to  finely-.shaped  specimens  of  good  habit  and  very  fine  colour. 
C’lose  by  were  some  specimens  of  a  di.stinct  weeping  form  (A. 
pungens  glauca  pendula),  which,  from  its  graceful  habit  and 
line  colour,  should  have  a  remarkable  future.  Amongst  other 
ornamental  Abies  are  A.  Hockeri,  with  graceful  branches  and 
small  dark  leaves;  A.  canadensis,  also  very  fine;  and  A.  polita, 
a  handsome,  robust  evergreen,  assuming*  an  amber  tint,  ancl 
having  very  sharp  .strong  leaves  arranged  all  round  the  shoots. 

Thuya  americana,  a  hardy  species,  and  the  still  more  resistive  , 
T.  sibirioa  were  quite  unscathed  by  the  frost,  while  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana.,  which  surely  ought  to  be  hardy  enough,  was  much 
affectecl.  The  variety  of  Lawson’s  Cypress  named  Silver  Queen 
is  very  bright  and  distinct  at  all  seasons.  C.  Westermanni  lias  a 
golden  tint  in  winter.  The  growths  droop  in  heavy  cin.sters, 
giving  much  character  to  the  tree. 

Downside,  Deatherliead,  Surrey. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  estate  of  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  whose  great 
fondness  among  flowers  lies  particularly  with  Roses,  of  which 
he  has  acres.  The  great  and  varied  Rose  garden  made  and 
planned  under  his  own  immediate  direction,  is  brought  close 
round  the  noble  mansion  with  its  far-di.stant  views  over  the  Surrey 
l.*owns  and  Dorking  woods — brought  up  to  the  nearest  windows,  as 
:t  were,  so  that  their  beauties  and  their  fragrance  may  be  seen  as 
often  and  a.s  fully  as  possible.  Yes,  this  is  the  waj*^  to  enjoy  a 
Rose  garden  ;  have  it  round  your  feet,  enswathing  the  walls  of 
your  dwelling,  so  that  be  ye  dining,  reading,  writing,  or  playing. 


the  Roses  are  your  company,  from  the  dawn,  with  its  dew  and  its 
coolness,  till  midday  and  evening,  when  every  flower  is  opened 
radiantly.  In  the  *•  Century  Book  of  Gardening  ”  there  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  photograph  of  this  Downside  Rose  garden.  Many  beds,  and 
arches,  and  groups,  and  bowers  of  Roses  are  here,  and  the  plants 
are  .studied  by  their  owner.  In  the  fulness  of  the  season  I  may 
see  them  again,  and  be  able  to  write  more  particularly  of  them 
than  I  can  now. 

It  is  at  Downside,  too,  that  the  head  gardener  (Mr.  W.  Mease) 
grow.s  those  exhibition  Chrysanthemums,  the  fame  of  which  has 
reached  the  ends  of  England.  Here  he  has  thousands,  and  from 
their  rude  state  of  health  at  the  present  time,  it  is  highl,y  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  will  once  again  greet  the  boards,  and  not  without 
success.  This  notice  is  not  intended  to  be  a  full  description  of 
the  gardens,  for  I  merely  “  dropped  in,”  as  the  saying  is.  when  in 
that  neighbourhood  recently,  after  a  visit  to  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Douglas.  I  was  able,  however,  to  see  a  splendid  stock  of 
HippeauStrums  in  full  bloom,  and  the  Olivias  were  worthy  of  a 
special  note  as  well.  Mr.  Tate  has  many  of  the  newest  seedlings 
here,  and  some  crossing  has  been  done  among  his  own  plants.  The 
residt  Is  that  the  trusses  seen  bore  heavy  displays  of  round¬ 
mouthed,  open  flowers  of  rich  and  varying  colours.  Another  set 
of  plants  that  greatly  interested  me  here  wa,s  the  Nerines, 
numbers  of  which  were  bursting  their  small  pots,  through  sheer 
pre.ssure  of  growth.  From  a  cultural  point  of  view  this  was 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  I  asked  the  courteous  foreman  how  he 
managed  to  get  such  plump,  fat  bulbs.  “  By  high  feeding  after 
they  have  flowered,”  he  replied.  Now  that  the  growth  is 
diminishing,  the  jxits  will  be  set  up  on  a  dry,  sunny  shelf,  in  order 
to  have  the  bulbs  as  well  ripened  as  possible.  I  counted  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  well  developed  bulbs  in  one  Sin.  pot.  They  are  con¬ 
fined  to  as  small  pots  as  are  compatible  with  vigour. 

Amongst  other  plants  that  are  cultivated  in  goodly  quantities 
(and  all  are  highly  well  grown)  are  Solanums  for  winter  use  ;  small 
bushy  Myrtles  in  oin  pots,  Carnations,  both  Tree  and  Malmaison, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Trachelium  caeruleum  (which  is  a  grand 
winter  or  spring  companion  for  Calceolaria  Burbidgei),  Kalanchoe 
flammea.  Gloxinias,  Calla  Elliottiana,  Calanthes  and  Gardenias. 
The  latter  are  grown  as  young  plants  each  year,  and  are  in  5in 
pots  at  the  i^resent  time.  The  Carnations  are  especially  strong 
and  healthy.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  was  much  in  evidence,  and 
Princess  May  was  equally  as  popular.  Mrs.  Martin  Smith  Mal¬ 
maison  is  highly  spoken  of,  being  so  very  showy  in  groups  or  in  a 
collection.  Nell  Gwynne  variety  had  reached  a  yard  in  height, 
it  being  exceptionally  vigorous.  The  plants  were  layered  the  first 
week  in  August. 

Named  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  are  another  feature  of  interest, 
now  that  this  delightful  annual  is  in  such  vogue.  In  passing,  I 
would  name  Newport’s  Lobelia,  which  those  in  charge  of  the 
garden  look  upon  with  the  utmost  favour  as  a  bedder.  Tall, 
columnar,  bright  green,  feathery  pot  plants  of  Juniperus 
Bermudiana  are  much  used  in  the  furnishing  of  the  conservatory 
which  adjoins  the  house. 

In  the  fruit  section  there  are  some  excellent  standard  Peach 
trees  bearing  good  crops  in  pots.  The  peach eries  are  quite  a 
delight  to  see',  every  tree  being  healthy  and  well  furnished,  both 
with  fruit  and  branch.  Cucumbers  are  grown  all  through  the 
winter,  and  the  favourite  varieties  are  Matchless  and  Sutton’s 
Everyday.  Melons,  Figs,  Pines,  arid  Tomatoes  are  each  well 
represented.  The  glass  houses  are  numerous,  well  furnished,  and 
compact,  and  altogether  Downside  is  a  very  handsome,  or,  as  the 
Americans  would  say,  elegant,  garden. 

Species  of  Narcissi. 

The  following  are  the  principal  cultivated  species  and  distinctive 
hybrids  (*)  of  Narcissi; — 

Name.  Height.  Ciiown  or  Tru.mpet.  Perianth. 


ins.  in=. 


N.P.-N.  major . 

12  to  15 

yellow  . 

yellow 

Ps0udo-Nareis.sus  bicolor 

9  to  12 

bright  yellow . 

creamy  white 

9  to  12 

yellow  . 

bright  canary 

P.-N.  moscliatiis . 

8  to  9 

Avhite . 

white 

6  .... 

yellow  . . . .  . . 

yellow 

Culbocodium  . 

6  to  6 

bright  gold 

yellow 

0  to  7 

orange  . . 

primrose 

*Barri . 

15  to  18 

orange-red  . 

creamy  primio.se 

*incomparabilis . 

15  to  18 

golden  yellow . 

pale  cream 

*  Leeds!  . • . 

12  .... 

white  . . 

white 

poculiforiiii.s . 

9  .... 

pale  ivory . 

white  (flowers  droop) 

Huinei . 

12  .... 

rich  yellow  . 

primrose 

Macleai  . 

12  .... 

golden  yellow . 

nearly  white 

♦Backhouse!  . 

12  to  15 

rich  deep  j  ellow  .... 

suiphury 

♦Bernard! . 

9  .... 

rich  yellow  . 

sulphury 

odorus  . 

9  .... 

yellow  . 

yellow 

♦Burbidgei  . 

12  .... 

yellow,  edged  crimson 

white 

poeticus  . 

12  to  15 

orange,  with  red  edge 

white 

biHorus  . . 

12  .... 

yellow . '..... 

milk  white 

.Joiiquilla  . 

9  .... 

yellow . 

yellow 

gracilis  tenuior . 

6  to  8 

bright  canary . 

pale  primrose 

orientalis  . 

12  .... 

light  orange . 

pale  sulphur 

calathinus .  .. 

8  to  12 

white  or  pale  sulphur 

white  or  pale  sulphur 

triandrus  . 

8  to  12 

white  . 

white 

juncifolivrs  . 

G  .... 

bright  yellow . 

bright  yellow 

Tazetta  . 

12  to  15 

bright  yellow  . 

white 

elegans  . 

6  to  12 

yellowish . . 

pure  white 

— Wandering  Willie. 
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Pyrethrum 


uliginosum. 
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The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour— No.  2. 

{Continued  from  page  466.) 

Having  visited  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Albany, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara,  Mr.  Barr  proceeded  to  Canadian 
territory,  and  at  Toronto,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  he  saw  much  that  was  of  interest.  Toronto  is  a  well 
laid  out  city,  and,  according  to  our  respondent,  is  likely,  in 
the  no  distant  future,  to  become  the  residential  place  for  the 
leisured  classes  of  the  United  States.  Lying  on  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  its  climate  is  mild,  and  it  posse.sses  many  good 
parks.  These  are  under  the  control  of  Mr.  John  Chambers, 
and  possibly  by  tliis  time  (continued  Mr.  Barr  at  our  interview) 
be  has  got  the  concession  to  widen  the  river  to  make  it  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  boating,  as  the  lake  was  considered  treacherous.  It  is 
at  Toronto  that  Mr.  John  H.  Dunlop  has  his  extensive  glass 
nurseries,  devoted  mainly  to  the  market  culture  of  Roses,  Car¬ 
nations,  Chrysanthemums,  Violets,  Lilies,  and  a  few  other  sub¬ 
jects.  As  cut  flowers  his  supplies  are  mostly  sent  to  cities  in  . 
the  United  States,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  instalment  of  these 
notes. 

Canada. 

At  Ottawa  are  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  grand  block 
of  buildings  they  are,  evidently  having  been  erected  regardless 
of  expense.  The  town  is  growing,  and  doubtless  in  course  of 
time  will  become  a  fine  city.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  good  work 
going  on  of  a  botanical  character,  and  experiment.s  in  regard  to 
forestry.  In  its  forestry,  Mr.  Barr,  in  1898,  considered  Canada 
ten  years  ahead  of  the  United  States.  Shown  the  experimental 
forestry  department,  he  asked  the  gentleman  in  charge  what  his 
views  were  in  regard  to  the  making  of  forests,  and  was  informed 
that  many  species  of  trees  (i.e.,  mixed  foi'ests)  were  the  desi¬ 
derata,  for  the  reason  that  insects  may  attack  one  species  and 
rot  another  in  mixed  plantations,  besicles  which,  the  mixture  of 
species  places  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  rapid  pro¬ 
pagation  or  concentration.  On  these  principles  the  forestry 
expert  Avas  in  favour  of  the  reafforestation  of  Canada.  Talk¬ 
ing  of  the  need  for  reafforestation,  Mr.  Barr  instanced  the 
A'alley  of  the  Huclson  River,  which  seventy  years  ago — aye,  .sixty, 
even  fifty — the  most  magnificent  timber  that  found  its  Avay  to 
the  Clyde  .shipbuilding  yards  came'  from  here;  but  noAv  there  is 
scarcely  a  piece  of  valuable  timber  to  be  found.  Tlie  history  of 
the  demolition  of  the  original  fore.sts  Avas  this :  The  GoA^ernment 
rented  out  the  places  to  a  lumberer,  Avho  cut  doAvn  Avhat  he 
considered  the  very  finest  timber.  This  lumberer  sells  his 
interest  to  another  man  at  an  enhanced  price,  Avho  takes  out 
Avhat  he  considers  the  pick  of  the  Avood,  and  Avhen  done,  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party,  still  at  an  enhanced  A-alue,  and 
ultimately  the  fine  forest  becomes  reduced  to  mere  scrub Avoqd; 
yet  even  then  the  demand  for  timber  raises  its  preceding  price. 
The  hard  MajAles  are  noAv  nearly  demolished,  and  .sugar-making 
from  Maples  Avill  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  many  laarts  of 
Canada. 

Montreal,  the  home  of  Lord  Strathcona,  takes  the  traveller 
still  further  north  into  Canadian  territory,  and  on  the  hills  that 
overlook  the  city  on  one  side,  an  enchanting  view  is  obtained 
of  the  country  for  miles  around.  Montreal  AAas  visited  Avhen  the 
landscape  Avas  covered  Avith  snoAV,  but  the  itinerant  noticed  that 
the  toAvn  Avas  full  of  life,  and  possesses  handsome  suburbs  and 
residences.  Lastly,  Mr.  Barr  speaks  of  Quebec,  Avhich  he 
characterised  as  “an  old-fashioned,  ‘  dead-and-aliA^e  ’  town,”  of 
much  intere.st  to  the  historian  and  archaeologist,  but  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  the  commercial-minded  person.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  about  it  is  its  handsome,  commodious  hotel.  During 
the  past  forty  years  Quebec  has  been  on  the  Avane,  mainly  OAving 
to  the  more  enterpri.sing  character  of  Montreal,  Avhich  appears 
to  absorb  the  commercial  element  of  the  proA’ince,  and  possibly 
there  may  haA^e  been  a  little  boycotting  on  the  part  of  the 
French  section.  Mr.  Barr’s  younger  brother  lies  buried  here, 
and  on  a  Ausit  to  the  cemetery,  our  narrator  was  informed  in 
ansAver  to  a  query  of  the  superintendent,  that  burials  in  that 
particular  place  are  noAV  feAV,  as  “  the  Protestant  section  of  the 
community  had  mostly  taken  their  departure  from  Quebec.” 
Hamilton  is  a  busy  Tittle  town;  London  is  charming;  and 
Windsor  (each  in  Canada)  has  great  prospects  of  development. 
Here  Walker’s  Rye  Avhisky  is  made,  and  a  good  deal  of  Grapes 
groAvn  for  Avine  making.  The  C'alaba  Avine  is  good.  And  so  here 
Ave  leave  Canada. 

Washington. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  United  States,  Avitli  a  Avinter  climate  admirably  suited  for 
the  most  delicate  constitutions.  It  is  laid  out  in  very  fine  style, 
though  made  from  the  roughest  materials  of  which  a  city  was 
ever  formed.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  once  a  Aveek  the  President  sits  in  audience  to  receive  and 
shake  hands  Avith  visitors  avIio  attend  hi.s  levees  at  the  White 
House.  Washington  is  quite  expected  to  be  the  resort  of  the 
millionaires  and  other  Avealthy  people  Avhen  Parliament  is 
sitting;  in  fact,  says  Mr.  Barr,  “  They  Avill  talk  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  season  just  asAve  talk  of  the  Lonelon  season.”  The  District  of 


Columbia,  is  .set  apart  for,  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  no  one  living  in  Washington  has  a  vote.  The  civil 
servants  are  alloAved  free  travelling  tickets  to  travel  over  the 
raihvays  in  order  to  vote  in  their  OAvn  native  States,  but  the 
State  of  D.C.  itself  is  regarded  as  neutral  in  politics. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  a  perfect  beehive  of  scientific 
men,  each  deA’oted  to  his  oaa'ji  particular  line.  ’  The  head  of  the 
pomolcgical  department  is  mov’able,  according  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  of  the  U.S.,  but  the  permanent  secretary  and  other 
officials  are  not.  The  Government  agricultural  establishment  at 
Washington  is  not  one  of  those  great  imposing  buildings  one 
might  naturally  imagine  it  to  be,  nor  concisely  organised.  It  is 
a  series  of  buildings  that  has  come  into  use  Avith  the  increase  of 
the  department.  Inquiring  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Pathological 
section,  about  Peach  YelloAvs,  Mr.  Barr  Avas  informed  that  the 
State  inspectors  have  poAvers  to  prosecute  fruit  groAvers  when 
the  di.sease  appears  on  their  trees  unless  they  arq  at  once  ready 
to  liaA’e  the  stoek  destroyed.  If  a  man  has  been  notified,  and  he 
fails  to  comply,  the  State  representative  has  power  to  remoA’e 
the  trees  at  their  oAvner’s  expense.  In  1898,  and  for  some  years 
previously,  the  number  of  affected  trees  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
did  net  amount  to  five  per  cent. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  departments  there  is  an  office  for 
forestry,  another  for  the  study  of  injurious  insects,  Avith  the 
pomological  and  pathological  sections,  and  several  others.  In 
1898  an  agitation  Avas  being  made  in  order  to  secure  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  man  Avho  Avould  devote  his  Avhole  thought  to  the 
subject  of  hybridisation.  Mr.  Webber,  a  notable  scientist  at  the 
Americian  Hybridisation  Conference,  does  a  little  hybridisation 
on  his  OAvn  account,  but  a  department  had  not  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished.  One  gentleman  is  allotted  to  discoA’er  the  merits, 
qualities,  and  uses  of  seeds,  bulbs,  or  plants  not  grown  in 
America,  and  to  introduce  the  same  to  the  States  Avhere  they 
are  likely  to  be  successful.  “  The  object  of  this,”  says  Mr.  Barr, 
‘•'is  to  make  the  U.S.  a  self-contained  countrj'.”  The  Smithonian 
Institute,  the  gift  of  an  English  gentleman,  is  at  Washington, 
and  to  Avhich  every  patriotic  citizen  of  America  tries  to  seqd 
some  relic  or  object  of  special  interest. 

The  Washington  Botanic  Garden  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  and 
it  is  exijected  that  Avithin  a  feAV  years  it  Avill  be  utilised  to  improve 
the  entrance  to  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Smith,  the  curator,  has  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  garden  from  its  earliest  days  to  the  present,  and 
is  ably  supported  by  that  clever  gardener,  Mr.  OliA^er,  Avho  Avon 
the  essay  prize  offered  by  “  American  Gardening  ”  for  the  best 
paper  on  “  Hybridisation.” 

Baltimore  is  remarkable  for  having  the  finest  hospital  in  the 
Avorld,  built  by  the  money  left  by  a  John  Hopkins,  and  is  named 
the  Hopkins  Hospital.  Prior  to  its  erection,  a  commission  Avas 
sent  throughout  Europe  to  visit  the  notable  hospitals,  and  the 
best  features  of  these  Avere  taken  and  utilised  in  the  Baltimore 
building,  so  that  it  may  well  lay  claim  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world.  A  few  years  ago  Sir  Michael  Foster  lectured  to  the 
students,  and  propounded  the  doctrine  that  the  old  system  of 
making  doctors,  by  each  man  being  responsible  for  his  apprentice, 
Avas  better  than  the  present,  of  licensing  doctors  by  exami¬ 
nations  only.  Mr.  Hopkins  left  his  housei  and  garden  to  the 
pAiblic,  and  these  are  maintained,  besides  Avhich  they  liaAm  a  large 
public  park  with  a  considerable  lake,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
statue  in  this  ground,  adds  Mr.  Barr,  with  national  pride,  is  one 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  early  Scottish 
fame. 

Pittsburg  has  been  referred  to  as  “hell  AA’ithout  a  lid,”  and 
it  is  certainly  a  smoky,  dirty  city;  but  its  suburbs  are  superb, 
and  the  park,  Avhich  is  capped  by  a  splendid  glass  erection  (the 
gift  of  a  citizen),  aaus  then  ruled  over  by  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer, 
Avho  had  made  many  improvements  in  the  boundary  line,  the 
carriage  clriA^es,  the  bedding,  and  the  planting  generally. 

Mr.  Falconer  Avas  turning  a  large  section  of  the  great  con¬ 
servatory  into  an  aquatic  pool  for  Nymphseas.  Our  informant 
A’isited  Pittsburg  in  the^  year  that  the  Ma.sonic  gathering  took 
place,  and  the  floAver  beds  in  the  park  Avere  all  arranged  Avith 
the  various  signs  and  emblems  of  the  craft. 

Chicago  is  a  marvellous  city,  and  though  extensive  (its 
numeroiAs  buildings  nearly  all  .skyscrapers),  is  laid-out  to  occupy 
three  or  foicr  times  the  extent  of  Avhat  it  is  at  present,  being 
Avell  supplied  Avith  electric  trains.  AA'hich  carry  the  people  far 
out.  Its  parks  ate  large  and  highly  decorative,  but  there  Avas, 
according  to  our  traveller,  a  great  deal  too  much  colour,  and  ar 
the  time  of  his  A’isit  there  Avas  a  mania  for  representing  elephants 
and  such  other  monstrosities  in  the  floAver  beds.  The  site  of 
the  recent  Chicago  Exhibition  is  utilised  as  a  park,  and  Avas  in 
course  of  making  in  1898.  The  gem  of  the  place  is  an  island 
in  the  lake,  Avhere  Ls  a  Japanese  teahouse.  The!  island  is 
Avell  planted,  and  is  delightful  in  repose,  being  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  There  are  other  parks,  each  beau¬ 
tiful,  extensive,  and  .Avell  maintained.  What  struck  Mr.  Barr 
as  remarkable  in  the  gardens  about  Chicago  Avas  that.  Avhere 
there  Avere  glass  houses,  Orchids  formed  a  distinguishing 
feature.  There  are  many  gla.ss  house  market  gardens  for  t’ne 
cultWation  of  cut  flowers,  some  of  them  very  extensive. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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“  The  Rose  Carden.” 


It  is  fifty-five  yoai-s  since  the  first  edition  of  “Tlie  Rose 
Garden  ”  was  published,  and  now  we  welcoiuely  announce  the 
tenth,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  original  author,  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross,  the  aged  Mr. 
William  Paul.  This  has  been,  is,  a-nd  will  continue  for  many 
yeai’s  to  be,  the  standard  work  on  Roses,  and  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  review  it  in  detail  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Books  Recently  Published. 

Amongst  the  publications  that  are  lying  on  our  desk  for 
review  are  “  The  Century  Book  of  Gardening,”  which  is  being 
reprinted  in  sixpenny  parts,  by  George  Newnes,  Limited.  Six 
parts  have  now  been  issued. — Blackie  and  Son’s  reprint  of  “  The 
Natural  Histoi'y  of  Plants”  has  reached  the  12th  iDart,  each  at 
Is.  6d.  :  with  “The  Farmer’s  Business  Year  Book”  (Macmillan 
and  Co.),  and  “  Vegetables  for  Profit,”  from  Messrs.  Collingridge. 

Gardening  Appointments. 

Mr.  James  Clarke,  four  and  a  quarter  years  general  foreman 
under  Mr.  Joseph  Stoney,  Camp  Hill  Gardens,  Woolton,  Liver¬ 
pool,  as  head  gardener  to  Alfred  Fletcher,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Allerton, 
Liverpool.  *  *  Mr.  Charles  John  Ellis,  I'ecently  general  fore¬ 

man  in  the  gardens  at  Warren  Hou.se,  and  general  foreman  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Viscount  Downe,  Dingley  Hall,  Market  Har- 
borough  (under  Mr.  Clipstone),  and  previously  under  Mr.  Divers 
at  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  H.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq.,  the  Warren  House,  Stan- 
inore,  Middlesex. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum. 

A  border  plant  so  well  known  as  this  hardy  herbaceous  member 
happilj'  only  requires  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  a  small 
minority,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  section  our  illustration  is  pre¬ 
pared.  The  plant  flowers  late  in  the  year,  September  and 
October,  and  is  amongst  the  tallest  of  hardy  border  plants,  the 
flowers  being  white.  Its  proper  place  is  the  back  line  in  borders, 
or  in  masses  in  the  semi-wild  part  of  large  gardens.  It  can  be 
lilanted  in  late  autumn  or  in  early  spring.  It  is  variously  named 
as  above  (the  best  known)  or  as  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  or 
C.  serotinum,  the  popular  name  being  Great  Ox-eye  Daisy. 

Death  of  Mr.  Austin  Peppin. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Austin  Peppin,  who,  for  something  like  twenty  yeai's,  was 
joint  hon.  secretary  with  Mr.  James  Mawdsley,  of  the  Liverpool 
Grain,  Root,  and  Fruit  Show.  Mr.  Peppin  was  ever  ready  to 
further  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  whilst  attending 
the  North  Haymarket  that  he  met  with  an  accident.  Every 
care  that  the  ho.spital  surgeons  could  qommand  was  brought  to 
bear,  but  no  satisfactory  cure  could  be  accomplished  ;  all  was 
unavailing,  and  it  was  when  being  conveyed  to  his  brougham 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  his  own  residence  that  he  suddenly 
collapsed  and  died.  Always  a  hard  worker,  his  genial  presence 
will  be  much  missed,  and  his  streiuious  life  should  ever  be  re¬ 
membered. — R.  P.  R. 

Itondon  Thunderstorm. 

You  will  have  received  many  letters  reporting  on  the  very 
heavy  hail  and  thunderstorms  that  broke  over  the  suburbs  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  30th  ult.  Here  the  damage  done  to 
everything  outride  is  most  appalling;  in  each  department  the 
destruction  is  great.  Our  Chrysanthemum.s  are  almost  denuded 
of' foliage:  vegetable  and  fruit  .crops  are  spoiled;  while  bedding 
and  window  boxes  (a  feature  here),  are  much  cut  about.  The 
hailstones  broke  several  dozen  panes  of  glass  in  the  houses,  and 
were  tlie  largest  I  have  ever  seen.— A.  E.  Caiitek,  gardener  to 
A.  H.  Good.  Esq..  Wynnstay  Gardens,  Putney  Hill,  S.W.  [We 
have  heard  and  read  of  the  thunderstorm  (which  we  ourselves 
escaped,  having  been  absent  from  the  metropoIi.s),  and  our  infor¬ 
mants  agree  that  the  thunderstorm  was  terrific. — Ed.] 


The  Horticultural  Directory. 

The  editor  of  the  Horticultural  Directory  would  esteem  it  a 
favour  on  the  part  of  all  gardeners  who  have  changed  their 
addre.sses  since  October  last  if  they  will  send  him  a  notice  of 
their  new  address.  Nurserymen  who  have  changed  either  their 
address  or  title  are  likewise  kindly  recjuested  to  notify  the 
editor. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  9,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“  Fruit  Bottling,”  with  a  practical  demonstration,  will  be  given 
by  Miss  Edith  Bradley  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  eighty-nine  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  among  them  being  Lady  Hunter,  Lady  Hyde  Parker, 
Lady  Julia  M  ombwell,  and  Col.  H.  R.  Young,  making  a  total  of 
7G8  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Exhibition  of  Roses  at  Holland  House,  June  25th, 

The  attention  of  all  exhibitors  is  called  to  an  accidental  omis¬ 
sion  from  the  schedule  of  the  following  class  for  garden  Roses, 
which  will  be  called  Class  9b:— “Class  9b.  36  bunches  (con¬ 
sisting  of  not  less  than  five  trusses  of  each)  of  garden  Roses,  dis¬ 
tinct.  Including  China,  Moss,  Polyantha,  Provence,  and  other 
summer  flowering  Roses  and  their  hybrids,  and  all  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  National  Rose  Society’s  C'atalogue  of  “  Garden 
Roses,”  and  also  all  Teas  and  Noisettes  not  included  in  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  list  of  “  Exhibition  Roses  ”  ;  all  Singles, 
however,  excluded.  Tot  be  staged  in  thirty-six  glasses  or  jars  not 
exceeding  3in  diameter  at  the  top ;  all  stems  to  reach  the  water ; 
each  variety  in  a  separate  glass  or  jar.  Open.  First,  silver  cup  ; 
second,  silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.” 

“Bought  Experience  is  Best.” 

There  is  a  broad  smile  passing  over  the  face  of  Dinas  Powis 
(S.  Wales)  just  now.  It  seems  that  an  amateur  gardener  there 
went  to  a  local  nurseryman  to  buy  some  Crimson  Rambler  Rose 
trees ;  but  although  the  trees  were  large  ones,  he  was  shocked 
at  the  price,  viz.,  Is.  3d.  each !  So  he  refused  to  buy,  .saying 
he  could  get  them  for  lOd.  each  (I!)  by  .sending  away  for  them. 
So  he  sent  away  for  them,  and  instructed  the  porters  at  the 
railway  station  that  when  the  goods  andved  they  were  to  be 
delivered  without  delay.  Day  after  day  he  inquired  if  the' 
hamper  of  Roses  had  arrived  ;  but,  no,  the  railway  people  had 
seen  nothing  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  week  it  leaked  out 
that  the  amateur  gardener  had  received  his  Roses  by  post — in  a 
cigar-box ! 

Improving  Diverpool. 

One  of  the  finest  improvements  ever  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  has  ju.st  been  completed,  viz.,  the  widening  of  William 
Brown  Street,  and  the  building  of  an  ornamental  stone  balustrade 
which  adjoins  the  footpath,  running  upwards  from  the  Old  Hay- 
market,  and  completely  fencing  off  the  grand  row  of  buildings 
comprising  the  new  Technical  School,  Picton  Reading  Room. 
Museum,  Walker  Art  Gallery,  and  Sessions  House.  Between  the 
footpath  and  front  of  these  magnificent  architectural  features 
ample  space  was  left  for  ornamental  gardening,  and  to  all  who 
can  carry  their  memory  back  to  a  year  or  two  ago  the  change 
is  indeed  a  revelation.  Nearest  the  balustrade  a  fine  broad  patch 
of  green  sward  has  been  laid  the  entire  length,  a  series  of  oblong 
and  circular  beds  being  cut  out;  the  former  is  already  planted 
with  Ivy,  and  the  latter  are  to  be  filled  with  bedding  plants. 
Beyond  a  slightly  sloping  bank — Ivy-covered — sui>ports  a  broad 
and  undulating  plateau  of  greensward,  which  is  carried  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  the  outlook  from  the  windows  being  most 
effective  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  further  enhanced  when 
all  is  planted.  It  must  be  pleasing  to  the  citizens  of  Liverpool 
to  see  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  by  the  Parks,  Gardens,  and 
E.state  Committee  in  their  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
the  beautifying  of  this  important  city.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
street  the  contractors  have  demolished  St.  John’s  Gardens,  and 
hosts  of  men  are  employed  ti-ansforming  the  ground  into  the 
terraced  gardens  which  are  to  surpass  anything  in  the  city  for 
style  and  beauty.  On  all  hands  there  are  signs  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  the  skill ef  the  gardener  is  allowed  all  licence  in  which 
to  carry  out  the  good  work  which  now  or  never  must  be  acconi- 
plished.—  R.  P.  R. 
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Gardeners’  Commissions. 


Very  remarkable  it  must  appear  to  men  of  thought,  that  while 
gambling,  horseraeing,  gigantic  embezzlements,  general  swind¬ 
ling  concerns,  Ac.,  mark  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  small 
gratuity  sometimes  tendered  by  the  payee  in  the  settlement  of 
an  account  is  magnified  as  among  the  most  heinous  of  social  vices. 
It  is  yet  another  instance  of  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swallow¬ 
ing  the  camel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  enormity  of  the  evil  is 
altogether  a  product  of  the  ill-designing  imagination.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  unfortunate  traders  give  vent  to  their 
vituperation  in  this  direction,  and  very  unfortunately,  they 
always  say  considerably  more  than  their  knowledge  or  conscience 
either  could  approve.  Men  of  sound  sense  have  never  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  motive  underlying  a  trader’s  tactics  when  he 
condescends  to  attribute  extreme  depravity  of  character  to  a 
very  upright  and  morally  sound  profession.  I  refer  to  the 
average  better  class  gardener ;  I  am  aware  that  there  are  those 
who  designate  themselves  gardeners  who  only  but  yesterday 
started  to  mow  the  villa  back  green,  or  dress  the  weedy  plot  in 
front.  We  are  not  responsible  either  for  their  practice  or  conduct. 
Some  years  ago  a  similar  accusation  was  made  by  what  appeared 
to  be  a  horticultural  builder,  and  really  the  nature  of  his  vindi¬ 
cative  contumely  was  anything  but  an  honour  to  the  respectable 
industry  he  claimed  to  belong  to.  It  is  incomprehensible  Avhat 
can  be  gained  from  such  an  exposure,  even  w  ere  it  true.  Much, 
however,  is  lost,  not  to  the  gardener,  but  to  the  business  man 
wdiatever  his  trade  may  be. 

Since  the  alleged  briberies  have  been  ventilated,  the  seeds¬ 
man  has  not  the  same  respectful  place  in  the  squire’s  estimation 
that  he  had  in  former  times,  and  fewer  noAv  care  to  engage 
a  gardener  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  seedsman. 
And  he  has  no  one  to  blame  for  this  but  himself.  He 
began  with  a  system  of  percentage  in  order  to  increase  his 
business,  and  for  reasons  only  apparent  to  himself  he  then  turns 
round  wdth  the  air  of  a  much  aggrieved  man  and  places  his  self- 
invented  iniquity  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  gardener.  One 
would  almost  think  that  in  a  moment  of  aberrancy,  such  self- 
justified  moralists  must  have  actually  swallowed  the  Decalogue 
or  exhausted  Paley’s  “  Moral  Philosophy.”  At  best  it  is  but  a 
miserable  pittance  that  the  gardener  who  accepts  commission  is 
offered,  and  in  no  case  do  I  think  gardeners  look  upon  it  as} 
consuetudo  pro  lege  servatur.  On  the  contrary,  none  are  very 
much  surprised,  nor  at  all  disappointed,  if  they  are  not  asked 
to  accept  anything  at  all.  There  is  no  arrangement  to  imply  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  payee,  consequently  the  payer  has 
no  reasons  for  expecting  any  commission  on  the  transaction. 
Where,  then,  can  the  Inducement  for  making  big  accounts  for  the 
sake  of  a  sordid  sixpence  or  shilling  a  pound  come  in?  Surely 
there  are  far  easier  and  more  profitable  means  for  swindling  at 
every  gardener’s  disposal  than  this  terribly  clumsy  and  unre- 
munerative  one  if  he  w’ere  the  depraved  stranger  to  moral 
integrity  a,s  some  endeavour  to  make  out.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  one  good. — Alps. 


Gardeners’  Bothies. 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondence  appeared  in  the  gardening 
papers  with  respect  to  gardeners’  bothies.  His  Majesty  the 
King  has  show  deep  interest  in  this  matter  as  in  all  others  per¬ 
taining  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  recently  there  has  been 
erected  in  the  Royal  gardens  at  Frogmore,  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  gai’dens,  a  bothy  wdiich  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  a  Royal  bothy.  This  building,  the  details  of  which  have 
had  His  Maje, sty’s  special  approval,  has  accommodation  for 
twenty-four  unmarried  gardeners.  It  occupies  three  sides  of  a» 
square,  and  is  two  storeys  in  height,  in  the  old  English  style  of 
architecture.  On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  over  Avhich 
there  is  a  handsome  clock,  there  is,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  dining¬ 
room  26ft  by  30ft,  a  reading  and  recreation  room  27ft  by  15ft, 
and  isolation  or  sick  rooms  Avith  separate  entrance.  These  latter 
comprise  a  bedroom  lift  by  lOsft,  a  sitting-room  16ft  by  15ft  Avith 
large  bay  windoAv,  and  a  bathroom,  lavatory,  Ac.  This  suite  of 
rooms,  wdiich  may  be  called  a  small  hospital,  is  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  is  complete  in  every  w'ay.  In 
the  left-hand  wing  of  the  building  is  the  caretaker’s  house,  w'hich 
corresponds  to  the  sick  rooms  just  described — also  stores,  larder, 
&c.,  and  a  kitchen  25ft  by  21ft,  with  all  kitchen  requisites,  cook¬ 
ing  range,  &c.  A  spacious  hall  and  staircase  diAude  the  kitchen 


from  the  dining-room,  but  a  connection  betAveen  them  is  provided 
by  a  serA'ice  passage  behind  the  staircase.  The  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  men  is  on  the  upper  floor.  Each  man  has  a 
separate  bedroom,  about  10ft  by  8ft,  en.suring  absolute  privacy, 
and  there  are  three  larger  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
foremen,  the.se  nmasuring  about  loft  by  10ft.  All  the  rooms  open 
into  a  Avide  corridor  running  round  the  building.  Behind  the 
main  .staircase  is  a  lavatory  27ft  by  19ft,  Avith  tAvo  bathrooms, 
nine  Avashing  basins,  four  av.c.’s,  &c.,  and  a  boot-brushing  room. 
Enderneath  the  laA’atory  and  the  dining-room,  coA’ered  by  a 
.steel  and  concrete  floor,  is  the  .stokehole  and  the  boiler-house 
for  the  east  section  of  the  garden.  This  is  40ft  long  by  19ft 
Avide,  and  the  stokehole  part  is  about  17ft  high  and  abundantly 
lighted.  The  entire  Avork  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs, 
Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited,  hothouse  builders  to  Hia 
Majesty.  The  AA-hole  of  the  bothy  has  been  finished  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  and  every  care  taken  to  ensure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  men.  It  is  practically  fireproof,  and  a  complete 
system  of  hot  Avater  heating  and  hot  w-ater  supply  is  installed 
throughout  the  building.  All  the  rooms  have  been  mo.st  com¬ 
fortably  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  good  books  and  many  fine 
pictures  have  been  .supplied  from  Windsor  Castle.  The  King,  in 
thus  providing  such  comfortable  C{Uarters  for  his  gardeners,  ha.s 
set  a  good  example  Avhich  might  be  follow'ed  Avith  adA^antage  by 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for  certainly  a  large  number  of 
gardeners’  bothies  are  not  creditable  to  their  OAvners. — J.  D. 


Back  to  the  Land. 

I  trust  that  all  Avriters  on  “  Back  to  the  Land  ”  will  bear  and 
forbear.  One  sentence,  sometimes  one  wmrd,  kills  an  ctherAvise 
A-ery  useful  letter.  To  go  OA-er  a  letter  intended  for  your  many 
readers’  good,  striking  out  here  and  adding  there  AA'ill  remove 
a  man  from  sourness  of  .spirit  and  clothe  him  with  “  charity, 
Avhich  thinketh  no  evil.”  For  in.stance,  one  does  not  need  a 
professor  to  tell  one  that  both  bad  and  good  landlords  are  in  the 
flesh.  A  large  one  may  raise  rent  too  .severely  and  too  quickly 
(to  my  knoAvledge),  but  the  .small  landoAvner  is  not  ahvays  free, 
from  Avant  of  balance.  And,  oh!  sir,  .some  farmers,  great  and 
small,  are  enough  to  break  the  hearts  of  good  landlords. — Chables 
Berry,  F.R.H.S. 

The  articles  which  haA^e  been  appearing  in  your  recent  issues 
have  been  interesting  reading,  the  subject  being  one  of  vital 
importance  to  landlords  and  tenants  alike.  One  has  only  had 
to  see  the  fine,  .sturdy,  intelligent  young  fellows  that  have  been 
lately  going  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  to  Canada  and  various 
other  colonies,  chiefly  AA'ith  a  A’ieAv  of  following  up  agriculture', 
and  it  AA'Ould  certainly  appear  that  there  is  something  radically 
Avrong  in  our  .system  of  land  labour,  else  would  there  be  no  need 
to  part  Avith  good  men.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  this  controversy,  but  an  article  in  “  The 
E.state  Book  ”  (Country  Gentleman’s  Association,  Cockspur 
Street,  S.W.),  by  Mr.  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan-Hales,  near  Market 
Drayton,  may  cause  food  for  reflection,  and  possibly  produce 
much  good  discus.sion,  bearing  as  it  does,  Mr.  Hales  says,  on  the 
subject  in  hand:  “The  read  reason,  I  am  convinced,  why  the 
young  and  vigorous  life  seeks  the  toAvn  is  because  of  the  life, 
movement,  amusement,  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  town. 
Men  Avorking  in  the  country  have  nothing  tO'  look  forward  to  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  AAmrk ;  but  if,  after  some  yearsi 
toiling  and  saving,  they  could  iuAmst  their  experience  and  savings 
in  Avorking  and  stocking  a  small  holding  they  would  put  up  with 
the  dulness  of  the  country.  And  by  a  small  pastoral  holding  is 
meant  one  of  about  six  acres,  that  the  wife  and  family  can  look 
Rfter  Avhile  the  man  is  AA’orking  for  a  w^age  paid  by  the  tenant 
farmer.  The  stock  of  the  place  generally  consists  of  two  cows, 
a  heifer,  a  breeding  sow  and  fattening  pigs,  poultry,  fruit  and 
A^egetables,  and  in  some  cases  a  pony  and  trap.  The  Avife  makes 
the  butter,,  and  once  a  Aveek  takes  the  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  to  the  market.” 

The  occupier  of  the  small  holding  thus  could  Avork  several 
days  in  the  Aveek  for  the  tenant,  and  the  re.st  of  the  time  he 
could  deAmte  to  looking  after  his  OAvn  little  place.  The  plan  has 
been  tried  in  a  feAv  places  and  not  found  Avanting.  It  has  been 
proved  to  benefit  both  the  tenant  farmer  AA'ho  employs  men  and 
the  latter  themselves.  An  instance.  On  one  or  tAvo  large  farms 
which  adjoin  each  other  the  labourers’  cottages  are  ahvays 
occupied.  On  the  other  farm  the  reA’erse  is  the  case.  Why? 
Because  one  farm  has  the  small  holdings  and  the  other  has  not. 
Another  point  Avhich  may  be  mentioned  is  this.  That  in  those 
slack  seasons  Avhen  the  tenant  farmer  can  find  no  Avork  for  his 
men  the  employes  who  have  small  holdings  of  their  own  can  find 
occupation  for  themselves.  The  woyk  on  such  a  place  is  u.sually 
different  to  that  on  the  large  farm,  and  requires  to  be  performed 
at  different  seasons.  These  could  probably  be  made  to  fit  in  as 
de.sired.  Such  are  the  ideas  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hales  which,  if 
summed  ui5,  mean  that  if  Avorkers  are  to  be  kept  on  the  land 
they  must  have  their  lives  made  as  bright  as  possible,  and  a 
hope  for  the  future. — R.  P.  R. 
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R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  May  19tti. 

Prei^ent :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs. 
Shea,  Gordon,  Saunders,  Douglas,  Ma&see,  and  Veitch;  Drs. 
Smith,  Cooke,  and  Muller;  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Codlin  Moth  in  Calif ornia.-— Mr,  Fairhurst,  Mitcham,  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  orchards  in  Cahfornia,  amongst  the  foothills 
near  to  Monterey,  about  seven  miles  from  the  seacoast,  have 


merely  crawls  out.  In  either  case  it  at  once  endeavours  to 
make  its  way  to  the  nearest  tree,  fence,  or  post,  and,  crawling 
up  a  short  distance,  finds  some  crack  or  other  sheltered  position, 
in  which  it  hides  and  spins  a  silken  web  round  itself,  covered 
with  a  sticky  substance.  Within  this  shelter  it  remains  during 
the  w'inter,  and  early  in  the  spring  becomes  a  chrysalis,  from 
which  the  moth  emerges  in  May.  It  is  obvious  that  when  once 
the  caterpillar  is  within  the  fruit,  nothing  can  be  done  to  kill  it 
wdthout  destroying  the  fruit;  but  if  the  tree  is  duly  sprayed 
before  this  event  takes  place,  and  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
crop  will  to  a  great  extent  be  saved.  The  proper  time  to  .spray 
is  immediately  the  blosisoms  have  fallen,  and  the  best  insecticides 
to  use  are  either  lib  of  Paris  green,  kept  well  mixed  in  200gals 


of  late  yeai’s  suffered  much  from  the  caterpillars  of  the  oodlin 
moth;  and  each  year  the  plague  is  becoming  worse,  in  spite  of 
repeated  sprayings  from  the  blossoming  time  up  to  near  the 
period  of  ripening  He  adds  that  the  bulk  of  last  year’s  crop  of 
Apples  Tvas  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  unsaleable.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Saunders’  report  upon  this  communication :  “  The  codlin 
moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella)  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
end  of  May.  The  females  lay  their  eg^i  on  or  close  to  the 
“eye”  of  the  Apples.  Only  one  egg  is  laid  on  each  fruit.  The 
young  caterpillar  is  hatched  out  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  at  once  eats  its  way  into  the  Apple,  working  its  way  down 
the  core  to  the  pips,  which  it  feeds  on.  In  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month  it  is  full  grown,  and  then  gnaws  its  way  to  the 
surface  of  the  fruit,  and  unless  (which  is  frequently  the  case) 
the  Apple  has  already  fallen,  lets  itself  down  by  a  silken  thread 
to  the  ground;  or,  if  the  Apple  is  ah-eady  on  the  ground,  it 


1  of  water,  to  which  should  be  added  an  equal  amount  of  lime  to 
that  of  Paris  green  (bulk  for  bulk),  to  pi-event  any  injury  to  the 
foliage;  or  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  may  be  used  with 
almost  ecjual  succe.ss.  When  any  Apples  fall,  they  should  be 
pickecl  up  at  once;  and  any  that  are  found  to  contain  these 
caterpillar.s  destroyed.  All  rubbish,  stones,  and  other  things 
under  which  the  caterpillars  could  shelter  should  be  removed, 
as  they  .sometimes  have  to  make  shift  with  such.  A  number  of 
the  caterpillars  may  be  caught  by  tying  hay  bands  round  the 
stems  of  the  trees  'about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  another 
about  3ft,  or  folded  strips  of  old  sacking,  canvas,  or  some  other 
!  similar  material  should  be  wired  or  tied  round  the  trees,  the 
j  object  of  the.se  being  to  afford  the  caterpillars  a  convenient 
resting  place,  in  which  to  undergo  their  transformations.  These 
I  traps  should  be  examined  every  now  and  then,  and  any  insects 
found  in  them  destroyed.  The  bands  should  be  put  into  posi- 
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tion  by  the  end  of  May.  Before  the  buds  in  the  spring  show 
any  signs  of  opening,  it  would  be  well  to  spray  the  trees  with 
a  eau.stic  alkali  wash,  composed  of  lib  of  caustic  soda  dissolved 
in  half  a  bucket  of  water,  then  add  Jib  of  pearlash ;  stir  until 
dissolved,  add  enough  water  to  make  the  mixture  up  to  lOgals, 
and  then  stir  in  lOoz  of  softsoap  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water." 

Diseased  Figs. — Dr.  Cooke  reports  as  follows  on  fruit  sent  to 
last  meeting;  “The  Figs  were  covered  about  the  apex  of  the 
fruit  with  a  deaise  felted  mass  of  a  grey  mould,  which  proved 
on  examination  to  be  a  species  of  Botrytis,  which  does  not 
appear  to  differ  from  Botrytis  cinerea,  already  known  for  its 
destructive  capacity.  Originally  known  only  as  a  saprophyte,  it 
has  proved  parasitic  and  fatal  to  Lilies,  and  probably  under 
different  names  to  other  cultivated  plants.  In  the  case  of  Figs 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  recognised  befoz-e,  and  in  the 
present  instance  no  sclerotia  have  been  found.  With  such  a 
pronounced  endophyte  there  is  no  hope  that  a  remedy  can  be 
recommended. 

Melon  Disease. — With  reference  to  a  common  Melon  disease, 
Mr.  Massee  observed  that  the  siDores  of  Dendryphium 
oomosum,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Cercosppra,  enter  by 
the  top  lights  when  open  much  more  than  from  below.  He  had 
also  found  the  fungus  on  the  straw  manure  used,  which  com¬ 
municated  the  .spores  to  the  leaves  of  the  Melons  or  Cucumbers 
when  covered  by,  or  touching,  the  straw.  A  high  temperature 
with  deficient  ventilation  was  very  provocative  of  the  disease. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  for  his  numerous  in¬ 
vestigations  and  reports  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Masters,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Shea,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Lemon,  diedy.ds. — Mr.  Raphael  sent  a  Lemon,  in  which  the 
carpels  were  more  or  less  separated.  It  is  known  as  “  Buddha’s 
fingers.”  It  came  from  Mentone.  He  observed  that  such  or 
similar  malformations  are  far  from  uncommon. 

R.H.S. :  Awards  for  Tulips. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  received  Awards  of  Merit  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meetings  on  May  19. 

Tulip  Zomerschoon. — A  large  and  handsome  variety  of  the 
C’ottage  type;  deep  rose,  flaked  with  white;  large,  good  form; 
bold  and  striking.  Exhibited  by  Miss  F.  Currey,  Lismore, 
Ireland. 

Strangulafa  niaew/ahf.— 'Soft  primrose-yellow,  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  dark  greenish  centre  ;  bold  and  handsome. 

Zulu. — A  Darwin  Tulip;  dark,  almost  black;  a  stout  flower 
of  handsome  build;  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  black 
Tulip. 

Mail  Queen. — Also  a  Darwin;  pale  soft  rose,  ivith  a  delicate 
flushing  on  the  petal  edges,  and  a  dark  base  ;  a  flower  of  fine  form. 

The  three  foregoing  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden. 

The  Fawn. — Classed  with  the  Cottage  varieties,  a  mixture  of 
fawn  and  soft  pink,  feathered  with  white,  pale  yellow  base,  a  very 
attractive  variety.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent 
Garden. 

Orange  King. — Orange  and  pale- red,  yellow  base^  a  bold  and 
striking  variety  of  fine  form. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. 

The  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  was  almost  a  fortnight  later  than  u.siial  this  year.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  but  the  Council 
also  wi.shed  to  try  the  experiment  of  holding  the  exhibition  when 
Edinburgh  is  crowded  with  people  attending  the  Assemblies.  They 
were  so  far  fortunate  in  getting  Lord  Overtoun  to  open  the  show, 
and  to  secure  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  tlie  Lord  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  Lady  Leven  and  Melville  in  the  afternoon — events 
which  gave  great  eclat  to  the  first  day’s  proceedings.  A  feature 
was  also  made  of  the  music,  and  for  this  occasion  the  Royal  Artil¬ 
lery  mounted  band  was  brought  from  London,  and  played  to  de¬ 
lighted  audiences  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  a  capital 
selection  of  music.  The  .show  itself,  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
had,  nominally,  at  all  events,  fewer  entries,  but  this  to  a  large 
extent  is  due  to  a  new  regulation  which  penali.ses  entrants  if  they 
do  not  exhibit  what  they  have  entered.  The  show  of  such  spring 
plants  as  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths  is  now  over  for  the  season,  and 
so  they  were  practically  unrepre.sented  at  the  exhibition.  Tulips 
are  still  in  bloom,  and  lent  colour  to  the  scene,  and  there  was 
altogether  a  very  attractive  floral  display,  in  which  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Azaleas,  Amaryllis,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias, 
Spiraeas,  Orchids,  and  Primulas  played  a  not  inconspicuous  part. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  hall  a  nice  feature  was  made  of  three  groups 
of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  circles  of  I8ft 
in  diameter,  entered  by  Adam  Knight,  Millersneuk,  Lenzie  (who 
got  first  prize) ;  G.  Wood,  Oswald  Road  ;  and  M.  M'Intyre,  of  The 
Glen ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  were  tables  of  pretty 
Orchids  by  the  last-mentioned  well-known  grower,  and  of  sweet 
spring  plants  by  A,  Dickson,  Glenormiston,  Innerleithen, 

To  the  nurserymen  of  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of  Scotland 


the  show  was  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  its  attractiveness.  For 
the  decoration  of  the  streets  during  the  King’s  visit  a  severe 
strain  was  put  on  the  resources  of  the  nurserjunen  of  Edinburgh, 
but  they  had  been  able  to  stand  it,  and  to  keep  ^gomething  fresh 
and  beautiful  for  the  show.  A  very  excellent  and  artistic  display  was 
made  by  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited.  The  design  took  the 
form  of  a  ruined  castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  represented  by 
virgin  cork,  where  grew  Ferns  and  Mosses.  In  the  courtyard 
were  grouped  masses  of  Maples,  Rhododendrons,  and  Acacias, 
while  around  were  groups  of  some  lesser  known  varieties  of  hardy 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  It  was 
the  large, st  display  this  firm  has  had,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
artistic.  Another  splendid  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  Dicksons 
and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  with  a  glorious  mass  of  bloom — arranged 
in  oblong  form — from  Streptocarpus,  Incarvillea,  Calceolarias, 
Rhododendrons — of  which  a  fine  specimen  of  Pink  Pearl  was 
shown,  the  brilliant  colours  being  set  in  a  cool  mass  of  green. 
G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  had  a  nice  display  of 
Violas,  including  a  new  rayle.ss  yellow.  Royal  Sovereign.  On  the 
table  of  John  Phillips,  Granton  Road,  were  new  Pelargoniums, 
and  a  new  heliotrope-shaded  Clematis,  Nellie  Moser.  J.  and  A. 
Glass  had  a  well-ai*ranged  table,  on  which  was  bedded  a  violet- 
coloured  Aubrietia  with  a  setting  of  their  new  yellow  seedling 
fiola,  the  white  Viola,  Marchioness,  and  about  100  varieties  of 
Tulips. 

James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  had  quite  a  gay 
fable  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Rambler  Roses,  and  Amaryllis  against 
a  background  of  .standard  Bays.  Reamsbottom  and  Co..  Geashill, 
King’s  County,  had  a  very  showy  table  of  double  St.  Brigid 
Anemones ;  and  from  Ireland  also  came  an  attractive  stand  of 
Tulips  and  Anemones,  which  were  raised  at  Robertson’s  bulb 
farm.  Rush,  County  Dublin.  The  experiment  of  growing  bulbs 
in  Ireland  has  been  a  great  success,  and  the  glowing  colours  on 
these  Irish  flowers  were  quite  equal  to  any  from  Holland.  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  showed  Polyanthus,  Carnations,,  and  alpiire 
plants.  David  W.  Thomson,  George  Street,  had  a  pleasiirg  stand, 
in  which  bright  flowers  were  set  against  the  cool  greens  of  orna¬ 
mental  Conifers.  Cuniringham  and  Fraser,  Comely  Bank,  exhi¬ 
bited  alpine  plants,  dwarf  herbaceous  , plants,  and  flowering 
shrubs;  and  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  at  their  stand  had 
arranged  a  ircat  rockery  on  which  their  exhibit  of  alpine  plairts 
was  growing  ;  it  was  exceedingly  effective.  Their  di.splay  of  Violas 
and  Tulips  was  also  good.  The  arraiigements  for  the  show,  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C.,  were, 
as  usual,  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

At  two  o’clock  the  show  was  .declared  open  by  Lord  Overtoun 
in  presence  of  a  considerable  gathering  of  ladies  and  geirtlemen. 
Among  those  Avho  accompanied  his  lordship  to  the  platform  were 
Sir  Robert  Cranston,  Bailie  Mackenzie,  Councillprs  Brown  and 
Murray,  Mr.  M‘Hattie,  city  gardener;  Mr.  R.  Laird,  and  W.  H. 
Massie.  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  rvlio  presided,  said  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  under  whose  auspices  they  were  met  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  citizens,  and,  he  should  say,  the  support  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  because  gatherings  such  as  the  present  were  certainly 
beneficial  to  the  city,  and  afforded  a  very  great  deal  of  plea.sure 
to  those  who  took  any  part  in  them.  He  understood  that  the 
association  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  being  ninety-six,  and 
from  very  small  beginnings  it  had  reached  its  present  high  posi¬ 
tion.  At  first  only  a  comparatively  few  prizes  were  given,  while 
that  day  no  fewer  than  300  were  offered.  The  society  had  spread 
its  net  over  the  Avhole  of  Scotland,  and  induced  men  from  all  parrs 
of  it  to  come  and  exhibit  there,  affording  the  vi.sitors  to  the  show 
pleasure,  and,  he  hoped,  sati.sfaction  to  the  exhibitors. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Countess  of  Leven 
and  Melville,  accompanied  by  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Bart. 
(Purse-Bearer),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  (chaplain),  Lady 
Marjory  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch  (Lady-in-Waiting),  Miss  Mac- 
gregor  of  Maegregor,  and  Miss  Duff  (Maids  of  Honour),  Colonel 
Campbell.  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  and  Lieutenant 
S.  H.  Eden,  1st  Battalion  Black  Watch  (Aides-de-Camp),  paid  a 
visit  to  the  show  yesterday  afternoon.  The  party  was  received  at 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Market  in  the  Waverley  Bridge  by  Mr. 
D.  P.  Laird  (the  vice-president  of  the  society),  and  Me.ssrs.  W.  H. 
Massie,  James  Whytock  (Dalkeith),  D.  W.  Thomson,  J.  W. 
M‘Hattie  (city  gardener),  John  Methven  and  A.  D.  Richardson 
(members  of  the  council),  and  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C. 
(secretary).  As  his  Grace  and  suite  entered  the  spacious  building 
the  National  Anthem  was  played  by  the  band  of  the  Royal  Artil¬ 
lery  (mounted).  The  party  was  conducted  over  the  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Laird  and  the  other  members  of  the  council.  The  Lord  High 
Commissioner  took  a  very  groat  interest  in  the  various  exhibits, 
of  some  of  which  he  made  a  note,  while  the  Countess  of  Leven 
and  Melville  was  equally  interested  in  the  di.splay,  pointing  out 
now  and  again  to  his  Grace  exhibits  which  had  pleased  her.  The 
movements  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  Countess  of 
Leven  and  Melville  and  suite  were  clo.sely  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  His  Grace  and  Lady  Leven  and 
Melville  at  the  close  of  their  visit,  which  extended  to  about  an 
hour,  expressed  to  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  society  the 
pleasure  it  had  afforded  them  to  visit  the  show,  of  the  exhibits  in 
which  they  spoke  highly.  A  large  crowd  assembled  on  the  Waver¬ 
ley  Bridge  to  witness  the  departure  of  his  Grace  and  suite  from  the 
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Waverle^’  Market.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  (concludes 
rei>ort  in  the  “  Scotsman  ”)  the'  attendances  were  very  large,  and 
tlm  perforniance«  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Mounted  Band  were 
much  appreciateel. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  and  Southern  Counties  (Bristol). 

May  27  to  June  1. 

The  flower  tent  at  this  show  was  well  filled  with  excellent 
exhibits,  though  doubtless  the  Temple  Show  was  responsible  for 
the  absence  of  manj'  well-known  firms.  Those  who  did  come 
showed  of  their  best,  and  that  their  efforts  were  appreciated  was 
evident  by  the  great  number  that  thronged  the  tent  during  the 
opening  days.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  di.splay  in  the  show 
was  that  arranged  by  Messrs.  Garaway,  of  the  Clifton  Nurseries. 
A  large  wooden  end  of  the  tent  was  entirely  covered,  from  the 
ridge  to  the  ground,  with  virgin  cork,  pockets  being  left  for  the 
display  of  many  choice  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  The  floor 
was  cemented,  and  an  undulating  front,  filled  with  water  and 
water  plants,  had  a  cool  and  pleasing  effect  in  the  hot  tent.  A 
fine  lot  of  Rhododendrons  and  Ferns  wei'e  used,  and  a  large 
clump  or  batch  of  mollis  Azaleas  high  up  on  the  right,  and  flanked 
with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  had  a  very  beautiful  effect.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  left  of  the  group  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  dotting 
about  of  market  plants  of  Heath,  Boronias,  and  others,  excellent 
in  themselves,  but  requiring  to  be  grouped  to  be  effective.  Some 
very  fine  old  .specimens  in  flower  of  Vanda  suavis  were  also  shown 
by  Me.ssrs.  Garaway,  and  in  addition  a  choice  lot  of  Petunias  and 
other  florists’  flowers. 

Mr.  \V.  J.  Godfrey  of  Exmouth,  Devon,  put  up  an  especially  fine 
but  rather  crowded  bank  of  plants  some  40ft  or  more  in  length. 
One  of  this  noted  grower’s  specialities  is  Pelargoniums,  and  he 
had  a  truly  grand  lot  of  his  own  raising.  The  plants  are  large, 
of  excellent  habit,  crowded  with  flowers,  and  apparently  timed 
to  the  day,  so  beautifully  fresh  were  they  even  after  their  long 
journey.  Most  of  the  Regal  and  Show  section  are  varieties  of 
Mr.  Godfrey’s  own  rai.sing,  and  he  ha.s  every  reason  for  self-con¬ 
gratulation.  Godfrey’s  Pride  is  a  lovely  thing,  and  showed  up 
well  by  the  side  of  a  seedling  of  pure.st  rvhite.  Nuit  Passante  is 
one  of  the  darkest  in  cultivation,  the  black  velvety  purple  petals 
being  faintly  edged  with  a  lighter  red.  George  Gordon,  ro.sy 
white  with  a  .suffusion  of  deeper  colour,  is  also  very  charming, 
but  one  may  go  on  describing  them  all,  for  there  was  not  a  poor 
one  on  the  stand.  The  Ivy-leaved  section  and  the  Zonals  were 
well  represented  by  fine,  healthy  specimens,  a  double  magenta 
crimson  variety  of  the  former  named  Joseph  de  Maistan  coming 
in  for  much  attention,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  sport  shown  some 
years  ago.  Fire  Dragon.  The  cut  herbaceous  flowers  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fresh  and  beautiful,  especiallj’  the  varieties  of 
Pyrethrum  and  the  Globe  Flower.  A  batch  of  Cannas  were  very 
fine,  and  a  di-si^laj'  of  beautiful  Tree  Carnations  was  also  much 
admired. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
very  charming  exhibit  of  pot  Roses  in  great  varietJ^  thinly  yet 
elegantly  arranged,  so  that  the  distinctive  habits  of  the  plant 
could  be  seen.  The  pure  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  was  well  shown,  the  plants  being  clean  and  healthy,  the 
flowers  large,  with  the  shell-like  petals  that  are  so  charming  in 
this  variety.  The  well-known  sorts  as  Rev.  Alan  Cheales, 
Viscountess  Folke.stone,  Liberty — a  lovely  tint,  but  rather  thin  in 
petal — and  Caroline  Testout  were  well  represented,  and  tall 
plants  of  rambler  and  climbing  kinds  in  gOod  condition  had  a 
pretty  effect.  A  weeping  standard  of  Wichuraiana  and  another 
of  the  Wallflower  Rambler  were  especially  noted,  and  the  whole 
exhibit  was  very  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests  or  mildew. 
Messrs.  Paul  have  long  been  noted  for  their  Rhododendrons,  and 
showed  a  fine  selection  of  handsome,  well-flowered  plants.  Very 
floriferous  is  High  Beech  Pink,  the  large  trusses  of  rosy  pink 
flowers  completely  hiding  the  plant.  Maggie,  pale  flesh,  and 
Boadicea,  were  also  very  beautiful.  A  grand  lot  of  Tulips  of  the 
late-flowering  and  Darwin  types  were  shown.  A  fine  form  of  the 
cld  Gesneriana,  T.  maci-ospeild,  a  bright  crimson  with  distinct 
Idack  marks  in  the  centre ;  Gala  Beauty,  bright  yellow  and  crim¬ 
son  ;  and  Bouton  d’Or,  buttercup  yellow  ;  were  among  the  most 
^howy.  Small  j)lants  of  the  singular  Dimorphanthus  mandschuri- 
cus  variegatus  were  also  shown,  and  in  this  form  would  make  an 
excellent  table  or  conservatory  plant. 

The  fine  display  of  Japanese  Acers  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps 
and  Sons,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  came  in  for  much  eulogy  from  the 
visitors.  The  somewhat  uniform  appearance  these  plants  have 
was  relieved  by  some  pretty  foliage  plants.,  such  as  Funkia.  Sie^ 
boldi,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  and  the  exquisite  little  Vitis 
heterophylla  variegata.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  made  a 
fine  shoAV  of  Begonias,  Cannas,  and  other  flori.sts’  flowers  of  excel¬ 
lent  strains,  perfectly  cultivated. 

The  most  interesting  exhibit  in  the  show  was  the  grand  bank 
(  f  miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  shrubs,  and  foliage  plants  put 
no  by  Messrs,  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter.  Standard 
])iants  of  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Guelder  Rose,  choice  Brooms, 
Lilacs,  and  others  stood  well  up  out  of  the  dwarfer  plants,  and 
tliere  was  not  a  corner  of  the  whole  group  but  had  something 
interesting.  The  pretty  Lotus  peliorhynchus,  with  its  scarlet  , 


beak-like  flowers  and  grey-green  foliage  depending  from  them  ; 
the  beautiful  Andromeda  speciosa,  some  choice  Weigelas,  Deutzia 
Sieboldi,  Aotus  gracillima,  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  and  the  new 
Chinesa  Jasminum  primulinum,  are  only  a  few  of  the  fine  thing.s 
noted,  while  a  large  specimen  Hsemanthus  in  flower  attract etl 
attention.  Baskets  of  Pimeleas,  Kalanchoe  flammea.  Hydrangea 
Mariesi,  and  H.  .stellata  rosea  fl.-pl.  were  very  pretty,  and  a 
centre  batch  of  Calla  Elliottiana  and  the  newer  pink  C.  Rhemanni 
were  excellent.  A  number  of  small  alpines  were  shown,  in¬ 
cluding  Ramondia  siberica,  Dnosma  taurica,  Myosotis  rupicola, 
Omphalodes  in  variety,  a  pretty  Corydalis,  and  the  charming 
Cypripedium  acaule.  There  were  also  a  number  of  insectivorous 
plants,  such  as  Sarracenias,  Pitcher  Plants,  and  othei's. 

From  the  Devon  Rosery  and  Fruit  Farm,  Torquay,  came  a 
large  stand  of  excellent  pot  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  and  a  fine  batch 
of  Tree  Carnations.  The  large  late  flowering  Viola  cucullata  (see 
page  o.j7)  was  also  included.  Pot  Sti-awberries  and  a  collection 
of  miscellaneou.s  plants  were  .shown  by  Mrs.  Ames,  of  Sneyd  Park, 
and  a  choice  collection  of  Pansies,  from  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath, 
were  noted.  Messrs.  Walters  and  Messrs.  Cooling,  both  of  Bath, 
had  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  and  cut  flowers,  a  grand  lot  of 
Clematis  and  Malmaison  Carnations  being  the  principal  attraction 
in  Mes.srs.  Cooling’s  group.  Of  the  latter  Churchwarden,  a  deep 
ci’imscn  flaked  with  white.  Thora,  Calypso,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Sir  Charles  Freemantle  were  the  best.  Plants  of  the  now' well 
known  Schizanthnp  Wi.setonensis,  cut  Rosea,  Fortin’s  Lily  of  -the 
Valley,  and  some  small  alpines  made  up  an  excellent  and  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit.  In  the  open  ground  many  of  the  better  known  hortri, 
cultural  builders,  including  Messrs.  Crispin,  Skinner,  and  Board, 
with  their  patent  wire  tension  houses;  Welch,  of  Bristol;  and 
Parham,  of  Bath,  had  large  exhibits  of  their  buildings  and  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus. — H.  R.  Richards. 

Mancliester  WMt  Show,  May  30th  to  June  3rd. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  serious  outlook  of  some  few 
years  back,  Mr.  Weathers,  the  esteemed  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  keeps  up  the  tradition  of  the 
city  by  carrying  out  the  list  of  shows  which  the  late  Mr.  Bruce 
Findlay  originated,  and  which  in  his  later  years  cau.'^ed  him  some 
misgivings.  However,  thanks  to  Mr.  Weathers,  who  never  fails 
to  use  his  persuasive  powers  to  advantage,  the  show  which 
opened  on  Saturday  last  showed  a  decided  all-round  improvement, 
and  the  tone  of  the  speeches  at  the  luncheon  denoted  that  the 
council  of  the  society  is  determined  to  keep  uii  the  popidarity 
of  the  Gardens  as  far  as  possible. 

Amongst  the  very  man3^  choice  things  shown  one  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  eulogise  any  particular  firm,  but  that  of  Messrs.  Jno. 
Waterer  and  Co.,  Limited,  Bagshot,  most  certainly  excelled 
themselves  with  the  splendid  banks  of  admirably  pot-grown 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  such  as  have  not  hitherto  been  seen  in 
Manchester.  The  encomiums  passed  upon  them  bj'  admiring 
visitors  were  never  more  deserved.  To  single  out  a  few  varieties, 
there  was  the  gorgeous  Pink  Pearl,  with  its  enormous  shimmer¬ 
ing  soft  pink  bells :  Michael  Waterer.  the  intense  scarlet  ; 
Cynthia,  that  richest  of  rosy  crimsons ;  Gomer  Waterer,  a  huge 
truss,  white  edged  blush  ;  Lady  Clementina  Walsh,  a  light  variety 
edged  pink  ;  and  Mum,  pure  white  with  lemon  e.ye.  Gold  medal 
award. 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Son  received  a  gold  medal  for  a 
magnificent  bank  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  grandly  grown,  the 
strain  being  quite  perfect.  They  had  also  some  excellent  Car¬ 
nations  in  pots,  embracing  many  fine  own  raised  seedlings,  the 
most  striking  of  which  were  Florizel,  deep  rose;  Miss  Clibran, 
flesh  pink  ;  and  Mrs.  de  Satje,  rich  scaidet. 

A  gold  medal  was  also  deservedly  awarded  to  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  for  a  charming  collection  of  Orchids,  in 
which  many  of  their  specialities  figured  to  perfection.  Two  good 
new  forms  immediately  receiveel  a.  F.C.C.,  viz.,  Lielio-cattleya 
Fascinator  (Cattleya  Schilleriana  x  L.  purpurata),  L.-c.  Major- 
General  Baden-Powell  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  Lawrenceana).  with 
purple  sepals  and  petals  and  intense  mauve  purple-veined  lip. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  for  Phaius  Phoebe  (P.  Humbloti  x  P. 
Assamicus),  and  Leelio-cattleya  Dora  (L.-c.  Phoebe  x  Cattleya 
Schroderse). 

Messi’s.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  (not  for  competition)  contributed 
a  large  and  varied  selection  of  plants  which  have  made  their 
name  famous,  including  capital  Malmaison  Carnations  such  as  Lord 
Rosebery,  Gemma,  Lady  Grimston,  Ac.,  the  foreground  being 
filled  with  beautifully  coloured  Crotons,  charming  being  Nimrod, 
Russelli,  Thompsoni,  Flamingo,  Ac.  Their  hardwooded  stuff 
Tremandra  verticillata.  Ericas  in  variet.y,  Boronia  elatior, 
Metrosidcros,  Verbena,  Helen.  Willmott,  and  their  new  Lobelia 
Low’s  Triumph,  were  each  perfection.  A  F.C.C.  was  given  to 
Dimorphotheca  Eckloni,  a  beautiful  Composite,  having  a  blue 
reflex.  Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Limited,  Gateacre.  received  a 
gold  medal  for  a  bold,  effective,  table  group  of  Orchids,  gaining 
F.C.C.  for  two  unnamed  Odontoglossum  crispums,  one  deep  rich 
crimson  spotted,  and  the  other  a  very  large  white  flower  with 
heavy  chocolate  blotches.  There  were  also  to  be  noticed  grand 
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forms  of  Cattleyas  Mossise  and  Mendeli,  very  special  unnamed 
0.  crispum,  and  the  perfectly  distinct  Ccelogyne  p'andurata. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Co.,  Upper  Norwood,  gained  a  gold 
medal  for  well-grown  Caladiums  similar  to  those  seen  at  the 
Temple  Show. 

Silver-gilt  medals  went  to  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co., 
Alderborough  Nursery,  Geashill,  Kings  Co.,  for  giant  flowers  of 
double  St.  Bridgid  Anemones  ;  also  to  Mr.  Jno.  Robson,  Bowdon, 
for  excellent  Carnations  in  pots.  Silver  medals  were  awarded 
Me3.srs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons  for  a  small  but  choice  stand  of  Orchids; 
to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  for  Kalosanthes, 
dwarf  Mignonette,  double  Stocks,  and  Verbena  Miss  Willmott ; 
to  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  for  early 
flowering  Gladioli,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Spanish  Iris ;  and  to 
the  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Company  for  Asparagus  myriocladus,  a 
fine  decorative  subject  which  is  bound  to  make  its  mark. 

Competitive  Classes. — Groups. — In  the  nurserymen’s  section 
the  place  of  honour  fell  to  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth, 
Liverpool,  with  a  bold,  handsome  series  of  mounds,  pools,  and 
shady  dells.  Not  overpowered  in  any  way,  it  was  at  once 
characteristic  of  the  firm,  who  know  so  well  how  to  manipulate 
the  choice  plants  grouped.  In  that  to  fill  a  space  not  less  than 
150  square  feet  three  competed,  the  award  being  given  to  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  gardener  to  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Longfield,  Heaton  Mersey, 
with  one  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  inasmuch  as-  he 
mainly  depended  on  the  great  effect  produced  by  some  specimen 
Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  which  towered  upwards  from  a  well 
broken  up  base.  The  second,  from  Mr.  Upjohn,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  must  have  entailed  consider¬ 
able  labour.  Orchids  playing  a  very  prominent  part  in  a  capital 
group.  Mr.  T.  Mulloy,  gardener  to  T.  Harker,  Esq.,  Brook  House, 
Withington,  a  fair  third.  For  one  not  less  than  100  square  feet 
Mr.  S.  Vickers,  gardener  to  J.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Kenwood,  Bowdon, 
arranged  lightly  but  lacked  weight  and  quality. 

Orchid^ — These  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  perfection  at 
Manchester^  and  although  many  old  faces  and  names  were 
missing,  there  is  much  room  for  congratulation.  Mr.  J.  Hol¬ 
brook,  gardener  to  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  ^ilmslow, 
contributing  a  costly  and  varied  collection  in  Class  1,  which  was 
for  the  best  collection  in  bloom.  I  noticed  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
rich  in  colour  and  form,  Dendrobiums  atro-violaceum  and  Victoria 
Regina,  Brassavola  Digbyana,  Cattleyas  speciosa  nobilius  and 
C.  Mossise  Victoria,  Cypripediums  of  many  types,  and  beauteous 
Odontoglossums.  Mr.  H.  Tindall,  gardener  to  W.  Duck- 
w'orth,  Esq.,  Shawe  Hall,  Flixton,  came  a  good  second,  wuth  his 
plants  massed  in  their  different  sorts.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  nurserymen  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but 
what  an  exhibit  to  be  proud  of,  occupying  as  it  did  one  end  of 
the  exhibition  house,  while  the  arrangement  was  absolutely 
faultless.  Conspicuous  stood  out  Lselio-cattleya  Iona  (C.  gigas 
X  L.  Dayana),  Cypripedium  Haynaldi,  Odontoglossum  Adrianae 
magnifica,  Anguloa  Ruckeri,  Cypripediums  grande,  atratum,  and 
Goweri,  Masdevallia  Veitchiana  grandiflora,  Miltonias  in  variety, 
and  Oncidium  Krameri. 

There  was  a  close  fight  for  the  ten  specimen  Orchids  in 
bloom,  the  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Ashworth,  who  had 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  eleven  spikes,  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Empress  Augusta,  Cattleyas  speciosa  nobilius,  Mossise, 
Reineckiana,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Cypripediums  Rotlischildianum 
and  caudatum,  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpurem,  Vuylestekeanum 
and  Dendrobium  Deari.  Mr.  Cypher  was  second  with  good 
plants  of  Cypripedium  grande  atratum,  Ccelogyne  atratum, 
Cattleya  Mossise  Wagneri,  and  an  extra  good  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  Mr.  Harker  was  third. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Odontoglossums  Mr.  Ashworth 
again  claimed  superiority  from  the  fact  that,  although  only 
exhibiting  some  twenty-five  plants  to  Mr.  Robson’s  eighty,  the 
judge  gave  it  on  the  score  of  variety.  Luteo-purpurea  elegantius, 
Halli,  leucoglossum,  Pescatorei  (special),  cordatum  (albino  type), 
with  crispums,  composed  a  smart  set.  Mr.  Robson’s  were  chiefly 
crispums,  but  of  great  merit  and  substance. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  at  one  time  were  the 
glory  of  the  Manchester  Shows,  but  not  so  now,  owing  to  the 
great  hold  on  public  favour  which  the  Orchid  possesses,  and 
more  so  with  the  Manchester  merchants.  Mr.  Cypher,  as 
usual,  displayed  his  culture  of  these  noble  plants,  taking  the 
twelve  class  with  three  good  Azaleas,  two  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Ericas  Cavendishi  and  ventricosa  grandiflora, 
Dracophyllum  gracile,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  and  Pimelea 
diosmeeflora.  A  capital  plant  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  was 
the  best  stove  plant,  a  variegated  Lonicera  the  best  foliage 
plant,  a  huge,  intensely  blue-coloured  Hydrangea  (probably  one 
of  the  finest  ever  seen)  the  single  greenhouse  plant,  this  latter 
being  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Holt. 

Calceolarias  were  much  improved,  the  first  falling  to  Mr. 
Willacy,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Gaddum,  Esq.  Cinerarias  ought  to 
receive  the  same  attention.  Mr.  Mulloy  won  also  for  six 
beautiful  hardy  Ferns,  and  Mr.  Brown  for  six  Coleus.  Mr. 
Brown’s  first  prize  collection  of  Roses  were  of  the  highest  quality, 
substance,  and  form,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  so  enthusiastic 


a  rosarian.  Mr.  Mulloy  was  a  fair  second.  Caladiums  and 
Gloxinias  and  other  minor  classes  were  fairly  contested. 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. — Three  distinct  classes  are 
provided  for  these,  the  competition  being  good,  although  soma 
of  the  plants  showed  signs  of  the  severe  w’eather.  For  the  best 
collection,  not  less  than  fifty,  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  J.  Derby¬ 
shire,  Astley  Road,  Hale,  put  up  a  bright  lot  of  Caltha  palustris 
fl.-pl.,  Geums  cocoinea  and  Eweni,  Armerias  Cephalotes  and 
Eweni.  Asphodela  lutea,  with  its  peculiar  yellow  spikes,  and 
Saxifraga  trifurcata  oeratophylla  looking  the  pick.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thornley  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  J.  Lamb  w’on  for  not  less  than 
thirty,  and  Mr.  T.  Shawcross  for  twelve.  It  only  remains  to  be 
added  that  a  decided  improvement  has  been  made  by  moving 
the  side  tables  to  their  proper  position,  and  so  allowing  four 
passages  as  against  two  for  promenading ;  that  the  gardens  are 
in  the  best  of  order ;  that  Mr.  Weathers  and  Mr.  Paul  know  how 
to'work  their  shows  to  advantage  ;  and  that  Alderman  Gibson, 
who  presided,  made  an  admirable  chairman. — R.  P.  R. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Association. 

There  was  an  excellent  attendance  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
this  society,  held  at  the  Parish  Room,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  W.  G.  Bushell,  of  Rownham 
House  Gardens,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  “  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Insect  Pests.”  The  lecturer  gave  his  own  experience  in 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests,  which,  he  said  they  all  knew, 
generally  first  attacked  weakly  and  over-coddled  plants.  For 
outside  use  he  found  a  mixture  of  petroleum  emulsion  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  a  good  thing.  Caustic  soda  and  pearlash 
was  a  good  winter  wash  for  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Bushell  also  re¬ 
commended  cyanide  of  potassium  mixed  W’ith  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  and  from  the  experiments  he  had  made  he  was  able  to 
recommend  it  as  an  unfailing  specific  for  fumigating  greenhouses 
and  conservatories.  It  was  one  of  the  most  potent  poisons,  and 
threw  off  a  deadly  gas  which,  if  it  once  filled  the  lungs,  caused 
instant  death,  so  that  the  greatest  care  was  required  in  its  use. 
Mr.  Avery,  of  Loperwood  Manor,  gave  his  experience  of  the 
cyanide  as  a  vapouriser ;  he  highly  recommended  it.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  following  took  part,  viz.,  Messrs.  Jones,  Ladhams, 
Verdon,  Wilcox,  &c.  The  secretary  (Mr.  J.  Miles)  gave  his 
experience  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash,  having  used  in  the 
year  1899  over  7,000  gallons,  and  in  1903  about  5,500  gallons  to 
fruit  trees.  He  said  he  tried  31b  of  caustic  soda,  without  pearl¬ 
ash,  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  found  it  quite  useless  for  either 
scale  or  American  blight,  but  where  he  had  used  51b  of  each  to 
the  fifty  gallons  it  had  killed  both.  There  was  a  grand  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rogers,  of  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  gained  the  certificate  of  merit 
for  a  magnificent  display  of  flowering  shrubs;  Mr.  B.  Ladhams 
a  special  vote  of  thanks  for  a  very  attractive  stand  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flow’ers ;  Mr.  Tomselt,  vhc,  collection  of  Coleus ; 
he,  Mr.  J.  Biggs  for  a  grand  Begonia.  The  secretary  announced 
that  the  outing  would  take  place  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Juno 
or  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  to  Swanmore  Park,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P. — J.  M. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association  < 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  w'hen,  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
A  number  of  new  members  were  proposed  and  elected.  A  paper 
from  Mr.  Mair,  florist,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire,  on  “  The  Culture 
of  Gladioli,”  was  read  by  the  secretary.  Mr.  Mair’s  paper  was 
thoroughly  practical,  and  detailed  very  shortly  but  clearly  the 
method  of  culture  he  adopts,  and  which  with  him  has  been  so 
highly  successful.  He  recommends  deep  planting  on  well 
trenched  soil,  fertilised  with  well  prepared  horse  manure.  Mr. 
Mair  also  dwelt  on  the  method  of  raising  seedlings  and  young 
bulbs  from  spawn.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  great  atten¬ 
tion,  and  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion,  taken  part 
in  by  Messrs.  Mackeniiie,  Whyttoek,  ScarletU  Grieve,  Sclater, 
and  Todd.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  Mr.  Mair.  It 
was  intimated  that  the  annual  summer  excursion  would  take 
place  on  the  13th  inst.  to  Dundas  Castle.  The  address  of  the 
association  to  the  King  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  visit  to' 
Edinburgh  was  read,  and  the  reply  thereto,  intimating  his 
gracious  acceptance  of  the  same.  An  interesting  incident  of  the 
evening  was  the  congratulations  of  the  members  present  to  Mr. 
Whyttock  on  his  having  received  a  very  beautiful  gold  scarf  pin 
from  His  Majesty  as  a  souvenir  of  his  recent  visit  to  Dalkeith 
Palace.  The  pin  w'as  handed  round  and  much  admired. 

The  exhibition  table  was  gay  with  a  variety  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  subjects.  Mr.  Smale,  Blackford  Park  Gardens,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  cut  Sweet  Peas,  showing  remark¬ 
ably  good  cultivation.  The  blooms  were  large  and  handsome, 
with  fine  stems,  and  all  of  brilliant  colours.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  were  Salopian,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Blanch  Burpee,  Triumph, 
and  Lady  Mary  Currie.  Mr.  Small  also  showed  a  handsome  vase 
of  double  White  Clematis  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  several 
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pots  of  very  beautiful  Streptocarpus.  A  cultural  Certificate  was 
awarded  Mr.  Siiiale.  Mr.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  exhibited  some 
nice  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Mr.  Todd,  flori.st, 
iSbandwick  Place,  exhibited  three  veiy  beautiful  pans  of  Violas. 
The  varieties  were  IMarchioness  (a  beautiful  white),  W.  H. 
Welsh,  and  Redbraes  Yellow,  both  handsome  yellows.  Messrs. 
Grieve  and  Sons  .exhibited  some  interesting  hardy  flowers  and 
a  beautiful  seedling  fancy  Pansy  named  King  Edward,  to  which 
a  certificate  was  awarded.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Fruit  Forcing. 


VINES :  EARLY  HOUSE.— As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are 
cleared,  give  the'  inside  borders  a  thorough  suppl_y  of  liquid 
manure,  or  a  top-dressing  of  fertiliser  Ava.shed  in.  One  of  the 
best  artificially  compounded  manures  for  Vines  after  the  crops 
are  cleared,  and  also  as  a  winter  dressing,  is  composed  of  three 
parts  dissolved  bones,  drj'  and  crumbling,  two  parts  double  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (refined  kainit),  and  one  part 
ground  gypsum,  mixed,  applying  4oz  to  8oz  of  the  mixture  per 
square  yard,  and  pointing  into  the  border  lightly.  Keep  the 
rentilators  open  constantly,  even  in  cold  weather.  Syringe 
thoroughly  tO'  oleanse  the  foliage,  and  repeat  occasionally  to 
keep  the  old  leaves  healthy.  Fresh  laterals  will  soon  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  cultivators  should  maintain  an  even  growth  all  over 
the  Vines,  pinching  the  gross  laterals  and  encouraging  the  weak. 
The  mulching  or  covering  having  been  removed  from  the  out¬ 
side  border,  with  just  enough  of  the  lighter  part  left  to  protect 
the  roots,  a  good  watering  may  be  given  with  liquid  manure, 
but  this  will  only  be  needed  where  no  rain  has  fallen.  Avoid 
heavy  mulching,  an  inch  or  two  thickness  of  sweetened  horse 
droppings  for  inside  borders  is  quite  suflficient,  similar  material 
being  used  for  outside  borders. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE. — Vines  started  at  the  new  year 
have  the  Grapes  ripening,  but  thei'e  is  fully  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks^  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening  between  Vines  carrying 
light  crops  and  those  with  heavy  burdens.  Maintain  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  warm,  rather  dry,  air  constantly,  increa.sing  the  ventila¬ 
tion  early.  Keep  the  floors  well  damped  on  hot  days,  Avith  a 
view  tO'  check  excessive  eAmporation,  alloAving  the  temperature 
to  fall  to  GOdeg  at  night  when  cold,  or  Godeg  evhen  Avarm.  Avith 
sufficient  Avarmth  in  the  pipes  to  preent  Avater  condensing  on  the 
berries.  If  there  is  likely  to  be  any  AA-ant  of  finish,  alloAA-  the 
Vines  time  by  girung  as  long  a  rest  at  night  as  possible.  If 
there'  is  any  doubt  about  the  roots  lacking  moisture,  examine 
the  border,  and  if  found  necessaiy,  give  a  thorough  soaking  on 
the  morning  of  a  fine  day,  and  AAdien  soaked  in  mulch  Avith  a 
little  light  material.  Moclerate  motsture  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  foliage,  hence  damping  the  floor  must  be  resorted 
to  occasionally,  as  there  is  no'  fear  of  damaging  ripe  Grapes  at 
this  season,  if  only  it  be  accompanied  Avith  air  ;  besides,  the 
moisture  will  assist  in  keeping  the  Grapes,  and  to  preA^ent 
colour  being  taken  out  of  Hamburghs  a  double  thickness  of 
herring  net  should  be  clraAvn  over  the  roof  lights,  AIIoav  a 
moderate  extension  of  the  laterals  to  encourage  root  action, 

GRAPES  SCALDING. — Muscats  and  other  A’arieties,  particu¬ 
larly  Lady  Downei’s,  in  the  later  .stages  of  stoning  are  liable  to 
sC'Uld;  therefore  must  be  Avatched  in  hot,  bright  Aveather,  and  air 
admitted  more  freely  for  a  fortnight  or  three  AAeeks.  or  until 
colouring  commences,  Avhen  all  danger  Avill  be  over.  Black 
Hamburghs  are  also  sometimes  scorched  Avhen  the  berries  are 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  Avhich  can  mostly  be 
avoided  by  a  good  spread  of  foliage,  and  remedied  by  a  bountiful 
supply  of  air  by  day,  and  a  little  constantly  increased  early  in 
llie  day,  AAuth  a  genial  Avarmth  in  the  hot  Avater  pipe's. — 
St.  Albans, 

Kitchen  Garden 

OUTDOOR  TOMATOES, — Where  a  faAmurably  situated  AA’all 
or  fence  exists,  or  an  open  sunny  plot  of  ground,' Tomatoes  ma.y 
be  planted  out.  In  front  of  AAarm  AAalls  on  a  faA’ourable  aspect, 
and  sheltered  from  rough  Avinds  is  an  excellent  place.  The  chief 
thing  must  be  in  jhese  positions  to  maintain  throughout  the 
season  adequate  supplie.s  of  Avater  to  the  roots.  Sturdv  plants 
must  be  planted  out,  and  they  should  IiaAd?  a  fair  lot  of  roots.  If  1 


the  plants  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  have  produced  floAvers  and 
perhaps  set  some  fruit,  they  are  in  a  fair  Avay  for  doing  well. 
The  soil  must  be  fertile  and  substantial,  adding  but  little  manure, 
Avhich  should  be  of  a  Avell  decomposed  character.  Some  bone- 
meal  and  Avood  ashes  may  be  intermixed  Avith  the  material.  In 
planting  make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots.  Secure  the  main 
stem  to  a  stake  or  nail  upright  to  the  AA’all.  Continue  to  secure 
the  stems  as  they  lengthen,  at  the  .same  time  rubbing  out  the  side 
shoots  Avhich  issue  from  the  axils  of  the  leaA'es. 

EARLY  CELERY. — Celery,  noAv  sturdy  and  strong  in  the 
.seed  beds,  or,  rather,  pricked  out  on  spent  hotbeds  or  in  prepared 
soil  in  a  frame,  may  be  planted  out  in  the  trenches.  The  trenches 
may  be  cut  loin  Avide  and  9in  de-ep.  Into  the  bottom,  which 
must  be  Avell  broken  up,  work  some  decomposed  manure,  mixing 
.some  of  the  fre.sh  top  soil  AA’ith  the  other  material.  Plant  Gin  to 
Sin  apart,  lifting  Avith  balls  of  soil  and  roots,  planting  firmly,  and 
Avatering.  In  very  dry  and  sunny  Aveather  a  little  shade  for  a 
feAV  days  during  the  hottest  part  o'f  the  day  AA'ill  be  beneficial. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. — Well  prepared  plants  are  iioaa’  ready 
for  lifting  from  the  quarters  Avhere  they  haA’e  been  strengthen¬ 
ing.  Plant  this  crop  if  possible  in  an  open  sjAace  on  good  soil, 
giving  them  ample  .space  betAveen  the  rows ;  2^ft  is  a  suitable 
di.stance,  the  plants  being  18in  apart.  It  is  best  to  lift  the  plants 
Avith  a  troAA’el,  securing  plenty  of  roots  and  soil.  Give  them  a 
good  Avatering,  and  hoe  frequently  betAveen  until  they  are 
established. 

THINNING  CROPS. — Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  and 
Lettuce  must  be  finally  thinned  before  they  become  too  croAA’ded. 
So  long  as  they  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop  they  will  not  spoil, 
but  in  a  croAvded  state  they  are  Aveakened,  and  seldom  recover 
their  proper  vigour. 

CAULIFLOWERS.— Tho.se  in  an  advanced  state  must  be 
supplied  Avith  liquid  manure.  Frequent  hoeing  Avill  accelerate 
the  groAvth  of  the  younger  and  recently  placed  out  plants. 

BEANS. — Frequently  stir  the  soil  betAA^een  the  roAvs  of  Scarlet 
Runners,  and  place  stakes  to  any  requiring  them.  A  further 
.soAving  may  be  made,  these  furnishing  a  useful  late  crop  Avhen  the 
early  roAvs  are  failing.  In  dry  and  light  soils  prepare  to  give 
occasional  liberal  soakings  of  Avater,  folloAving  by  a  mulching  of 
manure. 

TURNIPS. — Select  a  rich  and  deep  plot  of  ground  for  Turnips, 
as  soiHetimes  they  are  difficult  to  establish,  especially  in  hot 
dry  AA'eather,  when  the  fly  is  liable  to  attack  the  seedlings 
immediately  they  are  through  the  soil.  PreAuous  to  soAving 
thoroughly  moisten  the  drills,  and  sprinkle  some  artificial  manure 
along  them  as  an  incentive  to  rapid  groAvth  Avhen  the  seed  ger¬ 
minates.  The  small  Avhite  varieties  are  the  best  to  groAv. 

CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES. — Frequent  attention  must  be' 
given  to  regulating  the  groAvth  and  .stopping  the  side  shoots 
beyond  the  shoAv  of  fruit.  All  useless  shoots  may  be  cut  out,  as 
Avell  as  too  large  and  yelloAv  leaves.  Keep  the  rooting  material 
in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition,  applying  Avater  that  has  become 
Avarmed  at  the  time  of  closing  the  frames,  Avliich  should  be  ju.st 
befoi’e  the  sun  finally  leavms  the  frame.  Cut  all  fruits  as  they 
attain  a  fair  size.  Large  fruits  allowed  to  stay  impov’erish  the 
plants  to  a  considerable  extent,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  they 
deteriorate  in  quality. — East  Kent. 

- - 

Meteorological  Otiservatioiis  at  Chiswiclr. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil, 

At  9  A.M, 

o 
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May. 

-O  > 
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a 
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49 

cc 

o 

.a 

bA 

B 

49 

CO 

o 

s 

o 
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Sunday  ...17 

w.s.w. 

deg. 

47-8 

deg. 

44-9 

deg. 

54-4 

deg. 
44  0 

Ins. 

C-14 

deg. 

52-3 

deg. 

51‘7 

deg. 

49-9 

deg. 

41-3 

Monday  ...18 

N.N.AV. 

47-9 

43-9 

57-3 

36-2 

— 

520 

51-7 

50  0 

26-3 

Tuesday. ..19 

S.S.AV. 

561 

48-8 

62-7 

35-8 

— 

52-3 

51-8 

50-1 

26-3 

Wed’sday  20 

S.S  E. 

55‘5 

51-0 

65-2 

40-2 

— 

53-8 

52  1 

50  2 

3()-3 

Thursday  21 

S.W. 

58-2 

53'0 

71-2 

45-3 

— 

54  0 

52-3 

50-3 

34'0 

Friday  ...22 

S.S.AV. 

69-9 

60  0 

77-3 

45-8 

003 

56-3 

53- 1 

50-5 

36-3 

Saturday  23 

E.N.E. 

£0  9 

53-6 

£8-3 

51-3 

58-8 

54  0 

50-7 

4ro 

Means  ... 

E6'6 

50  7 

£5  2 

42-7 

Total. 

0-17 

54-2 

52-4 

50-2 

33-6 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  pai-t  of  the  Aveek  the  Aveather  ha 
been  AA’arm  and  bright.  Small  quantities  of  rain  fell  on  tAvo  days. 
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*  All  corresporidenee  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Jom-nal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

COMMON  BLUEBELL  (W.  L.).— The  English  Bluebell  is 
Scilla  nutans :  the  Scottish  Bluebell  (of  song  and  story)  is  Cam¬ 
panula  rotundifolia,  also  called  the  Harebell.  Your  flower  sent  is 
Orchis  mascula. 

APPLYING  THOMSON’S  VINE  MANURE  (T.  Q.)._The 
manure  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  4oz  per  square  yard  as  soon 
a.s  the  Grapes  are-  set,  the  border  having  previously  been  made 
properly  moist  by  watering,  if  necessary,  washing  the  manure  in 
moderately.  Instructions  for  ai>plication,  however,  are  given 
with  the  manui’e,  and  to  those  you  should  adhere. 

TOMATOES  WITH  LEAVES  CURLED  (E.  C.).— “I  enclose 
specimen  of  Tomato  with  the  leaves  curled.  The  plants  are 
planted  out  in  vinery,  not  growing  too  strong,  and  setting  their 
fruit  well ;  they  have  an  abundance  of  air  at  all  times.  The 
ijipes  are  kept  warm.  Can  you  suggest  cause  and  remedy 
for  it  ?  ” 

[There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  any  trace  of  disease 
in  the  leaves  and  stems,  but  the  foliage  has  the  dull  colour 
indicative  of  “  sleeping  ”  disease,  which  is  probably  as  yet  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  or  even  the  root  stem,  the 
curling  and  drooping  being  consequent  on  flow  of  sap  arrested  by 
the  destruction  of  the  vascular  bundles  by  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus.  There  is  no  cure  for  sleeping  disease,  as  it  is  internal, 
and  fungicides  are  of  no  avail.  Probably,  however,  the  curling 
or  even  flagging  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the  bright  weather  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  recent  cold  and  dull  period,  especially  as  the  plants 
are  not  growing  too  strong  and  are  setting  the  fruit  well. 
Being  iilanted  in  the  vinery,  the  conditions  of  shade  and  also  of 
temperature  and  ventilation  are  against  the  Tomatoes  doing 
well.] 

PEACHES  SHRIVELLING  BEFORE  STONING  (A.  W.). 
— As  a  many  years  reader  of  your  valued  paper,  may  I  ask  your 
advice  about  a  disease  that  is  playing  sad  work  with  our  inside 
Peaches  here?  The  trees  are  to  all  appearances  perfectly 
healthy,  every  leaf  perfect ;  we  have  never  had  them  more 
vigorous.  Houses  started  January  1,  February  1,  March  1  with 
45deg.  Temperatures  as  usually  practised  under  noted  fruits- 
men.  Stoning  temperatures  a  steady  GOdeg  at  night,  Godeg 
day.  Trees  flower  splendidly  and  set  well,  without  the  least 
sign  of  any  disease,  but  as  the  Peaches  get  to  size  of  small  Hazel 
nuts  they  commence  to  shrivel  up  and  drop.  This  goes  on  until 
past  the  stoning  stage,  when  what  is  left  of  the  crop  finish  satis¬ 
factorily.  This  has  been  going  on  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  never  seen  the  least  trace  of  mildew  on  the  trees. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  looked  very  healthy,  and  matured 
the  wood  well.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  and 
your  valued  opinion  would  be  greatly  esteemed. 

[We  are  unable  to  find  any  direct  evidence  of  disease,  and 
though  the  affection  has  been  attributed  to  that  known  as  brown 
rot,  and  caused  by  the  fungus  named  Monilia  fructigena,  there 
is  not  any  trace  of  it  discoverable  on  your  specimens.  The 
disease,  however,  is  common  enough  in  both  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  at  a  later  stage  or  after  stoning,  the  fruit  being 
usually  assailed  at  the  apex,  and  the  shrinkage  and  browning 
proceeding  downward  towards  the  stalk.  In  your  case  the  fruit 
is  shrunken  at  the  stalk  end,  being  much  depressed  there,  brown 
and  shrivelled.  We  have  experienced  similar  disaster,  and 
almost  always  in  the  case  of  very  vigorous  trees,  the  growth  and 
foliage  being  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  and  the  cultural 
management  all  that  is  desired.  Albeit  the  fruit  does  not  stone, 
and  this  is  the  real  defect  in  your  case.  What  it  arises  from, 
apart  from  over-luxuriance,  we  do  not  know.  Probably  the 
nitrogenic  and  potassic  elements  are  in  excess  of  the  phosphoric, 
which  receives  some  countenance  from  the  fact  of  dressings  of 
dissolved  bones  in  conjunction  with  double  sulphate  of  potash 
and  magnesia  or  refined  kainit,  three  parts  dissolved  bones,  dry 
and  crumbling,  and  one  part  of  the  double  sulphate,  mixed  and 
applied  at  the  winter  dressing  at  the  rate  of  4oz  per  square  yard 
and  pointed  in  lightly,  having  a  good  effect.  But  in  stubborn 
cases  we  have  found  the  most  advantage  from  lifting  the  trees, 
operating  carefully  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  falling,  and 
replanting  without  delay,  adding  about  a  sixth  part  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  to  the  soil,  the  material  being  broken  up  fine  and  passed 


through  a  T^-in  sieve,  making  the  soil  quite  firm  under,  about,  and 
over  the  roots.  Done  carefully  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  a 
crop,  and  the  trees  so  subjected  usually  set  and  stone  the  fruit 
well.  This  practice  we  have  often  found  necessary  to  repeat 
every  third  or  fourth  year  in  order  to  effect  satisfactory  stoning 
of  the  fruit.] 

SPRAYING  POTATOES  WITH  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER 
MIXTURE  (J.  T.  D.). — We  do  not  know  of  anything  as  effectual 
against  the  Potato  disease  as  the  sulifliate  of  copper  mixture, 
that  is,  Bordeaux  mixture,  at  the  same  time  not  so  poisonous 
or  dangerous  to  use.  The  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  bouillie 
bordelaise,  is  certainly  a  poison  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
but  there  is  no  real  danger  from  inhaling  sulphate  of  copper 
while  spraying,  not  any  authenticated  instance  of  its  injurious 
effects  on  the  human  or  animal  system  being  recorded,  and  it 
is  used  extensively  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  many  other  countries  all  over  the 
civilised  world.  In  this  country,  and  iiarticularly  in  Ireland, 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  used  for  spraying  Potatoes  w'ith 
good  results  as  regards  mitigating  the  attacks  and  severity  of 
the  Potato  disease  fungus,  Pnytophthora  infestans;  and  applied 
by  means  of  a  proper  spraying  apparatus,  such  as  the  knapsack 
pump  “  Eclair,”*  which  an  ordinary  labourer  can  use,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  injurious  effects  to  mankind.  The  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  repeated  experiments  with  ordinary 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  bouillie  bordelaise,  and  treacled  Boa-deaux 
mixture  or  bouillie  bordelaise  sucree,  are:  1.  That  neither  the 
ordinary  bouillie  bordelaise,  nor  the  bouillie  bordelaise  sucree,  has 
an  entirely  preventive  effect,  though  both  of  them,  when  applied 
early  and  before  disease  appeared,  succeeds  in  lessening  the 
extent  to  which  disease  proceeds ;  2.  That  neither  dressing  when 
applied  after  disease  appears  has  any  material  effect  in  curing 
the  disease  ;  3.  That  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  ordinary  bouillie 
bordelaise  does  nof  constitute  an  advantage,  but  only  adds  to 
the  expense ;  4.  That  the  effect  of  either  dressing  upon  the 
weight  of  produce  is  uncertain,  but  tends,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  crop ;  5.  That, 
in  view  of  the  lessening  of  disease  and  the  increase,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  of  the  crop,  the  application  of  the  ordinary 
bouillie  bordelaise  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  remunerative  one. 
With  these  data  and  the  fact  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  costs 
about  5s.  per  acre,  and  a  man  equipped  with  a  knapsack  sprayer 
can  treat  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  main  crop  Potatoes  per 
day,  we  strongly  advise  early  spraying  as  reducing  risk  of  disease 
to  a  minimum,  and  also'  preserving  the  vigour  of  the  haulm 
as  to  increase  the  weight  of  produce.  In  the  south  of  England 
the  Potato  disease  seldom  appears  before  midsummer,  though 
Jersey  tubers  are  often  found  diseased  in  late  May  or  early 
June,  therefore  a  spraying  about  that  time^ — midsummer — and 
a  second  application  about  the  third  week  in  July  will  carry 
the  plant  on  to  the  end  of  the  season,  though  in  some  cases  a 
third  dressing  may  be  necessary  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Early  Potatoes  lifted  as  soon  as  fit  for  use  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
require  spraying,  but  if  for  seed,  or  still  growing  after  the  end 
of  June,  they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  later 
varieties.  For  prevention  spraying  over  the  tops  is  enough, 
but  where  the  disease  has  started,  a  thorough  application  to  the 
under  as  well  as  u^iper  surface  of  the  foliage  should  be  made. 
We  say  spray  early,  and  use  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture,  a  simple 


preparation  consisting  of 

Copper  sulphate  ..  ,.  .  ..  1  lb. 

Freshly  burned  lime . 1  lb. 

Water . 10  gallons. 


Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  the  water  and  slake  the  lime 
in  sufficient  water  to  form  a  cream  readily  passing  through  a 
hair  sieve.  Add  the  limewash  to  the  copper  sulphate  solution, 
stir  well,  and  the  mixture  is  ready  for  use.  For  the  bouillie 


bordelaise  sucree  :  — • 

Copper  sulphate  . 1  lb. 

Freshly  burned  lime . 1  lb. 

Treacle . 1  lb. 

Water . 10  gallons. 


Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  the  water  and  boil  the  lime  and 
treacle  with  a  quart  of  water  for  half  an  hour.  W’hen  the  copper 
sulphate  has  all  dissolved  and  the  lime  and  treacle  liquid  fairly 
cool,  pour  the  latter  into  the  copper  sulphate  solution.  Stir 
well,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Both  are  1  per  cent,  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  advantage,  if  any,. of  the  bouillie 
bordelaise  sucree  is  that  it  becomes  most  firmly  and  intimately 
adherent  to  the  foliage.  The  2  per  cent,  mixtures  are  :  — 


BoriLLE  Bordelaise. 

•20  lbs . sulphate  of  copper. 

20  lbs . lime  (unslaked). 

Ido  gallons  . water. 

Bouille  Bordelaise  Sucrse. 

20  lbs . sulphate  of  copper. 

20  lbs . lime  (unslakecl). 

20  lb" . molasses. 

100  gallons  . water. 


The  foregoing  data  will  be  trite  and  useful  to  other  growers  of 
the  “  noble  tuber”  as  well  as  to  our  correspondent. — G.  A. 

*  Sold  by  Chas.  Clark  &  Co.,  20,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 
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PLAN  AND  PLANTS  FOR  A  C.ARPET  Bf:D  (W.  S.  S.). — 
The  plan  herewith  should  have  accompanied  our  reply  to  your 
qiiei’y,  given  in  our  last  issue,  hut  was  omitted  by  a  mistake. 
We  furnish  two  arrangements,  either  to  be  used  at  your  discre¬ 
tion.  No.  1  arrangement  :  1,  Pyrethrum  or  Kcheveria,  common  ; 
2,  Aloe,  green;  3,  Herniaria,  green:  4,  F.cheveria,  metallica  or 
Pachyphytum  bractcosum ;  o,  Kleinia  repens;  0,  Echeveria 
rosea;  7,  Oxalis  purpurea;  8,  Santolina  incana ;  9,  Crassula, 
green;  10,  Echeveria  farinosa  or  Mesembryanthemum  var. 


No.  2  arrangement;  1,  Alternanthera  paronychioides  aurea  ;  2, 
Aloe,  green,  or  Pachyphytum  bracteosum;  3,  Herniaria  glabra; 
4,  Echeveria  metallica;  5,  Kleinia  repens;  0,  Alternanthera 
paronychioides  magnifica  ;  7,  Oxalis  purpurea,  better  Alternan¬ 
thera  anicena;  8,  Santolina  incana;  9,  Alternanthera  versicolor 
grandis  or  Oxalis  purpurea ;  10,  .  Echeveria  farinosa  or  E. 

seeunda  major  on  raised  edge  of  bed. 

CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS  GOING  OFF  (J.  R.  F.).— 
Would  you  kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  our  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  going  off  at  the  stem?  The  plants  look  healthy  and 
well  in  pots  until  planted  out.  We  had  a  slight  attack  last  year 
in  one  liouse,  but  not  before  the  ripening  stage  was  reached, 
which  I  put  clown  to  canker.  This  year  I  mixed  “  Veltha  ”  with 
the  soil,  thinking  pi’obably  it  might  be  a  fungoid  disease. 

[The  Melon  plants  are  affected  by  the  “•  sleeping  ”  disease, 
and  is  the  same  parasitic  fungus,  Fusarium  lycopersici.  that 
infests  the  Toiuato,  Potato,  and  many  other  plants,  though  some¬ 
what  varied  in  the  different  host-plants,  and  is  probably  a 
form  only,  of  the  vei-y  common  Fusarium  solani.  The  disease  is 
indicated  by  the  dull,  not  shining,  colour  of  the  leaves,  Avhich 
commence  to  droop  or  die  back  from  the  edges,  and  this  is 
quickly  followed  by  a  collapse  of  the  stem,  hence  the  name 
“  sleeping  disease.”  Sometimes  it  does  not  occur  until  the 
irlants  are  in  fruit,  and  this  may  even  ripen,  the  plant  and 
even  fruit  not  showing  externally  material  evidence  of  the 
disease.  The  root  stem  is  invariably  attacked  first,  the  fungus 
being  eitlier  present  in  the  seed  or  gaining  an  entrance  through 
the  radicle  or  younp;  rootlets,  gradually  extending  up  the  stem, 
in  whicli  its  presence  is  indicated  to*  the  unaided  eye  by  a  brown 
discoloration  of  the  ‘‘nerves,”  or  vascular  bundles;  and  when  this 
'is  reached  the  plant  droops,  or  “  sleeps.”  Shortly  after,  or  at 
this  stage,  a  very  delicate  white  mould  appears  on  the  stem 
just  above  the  ground,  and_  consists  _of  fruiting  branches  or 
conidiophores,  bearing  conidia  or  spore.s  at  the  tqis  of  the 
whorled  branches.  This  is  the  first  or  Diplocladium  stage  of  the 
fungus,  which  is  quickly  followed  by  the  second  or  Fu-sariuiu 
condition,  formed  from  the  same  mycelium,  and  producing 
spindle-shaped,  curved  spores  in  great  abundance.  The  stem 
then  dries  up,  but  not  until  a  third  form  of  fruit  is  produced 
on  the  strands  of  mycelium  in  it  or  the  soil  adjacent,  and  these 
are  resting  spores,  which  remain  dhrmant  for  a  season,  and  then 
germinate,  forming  a  mycelium  which,  after  a  time  of  sapro¬ 
phytic  existence,  is  capable  of  attacking  the  rootlets  of  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Melons,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  and  many  other  plants, 
especially  those  grown  under  the  extreme  of  forcing  conditions 
of  soil  and  atmosphere.  Possibly  the  fungus  is  an  ordinary 
saprophyte  become  parasitic  through  the  condition  of  the  plant 
favouring  its  induction.  We  therefore  say  to  the  cultivator,  as 


Virgil  to  Dante;  “C-onsult  thy  knowledge,  that  clecide.s  that,  as 
each  thing  to  more  perfection  grows,  it  feels  more  sensibly  both 
good  and  pain.”  Consider  that  your  soil  is  of  a  very  fibrous 
natiu-e,  full  of  the  debris  of  the  previous  vegetation,  and  the 
very  “pink  of  perfection,”  suited  for  the  saprophytic  life  of  the 
fungus.  In  the  old  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  "sleeping” 
disease,  or  very  rarely,  and  the  turf  was  not  tiscd  until 
thoroughly  reduced,  and  after  being  stacked  a  considei'able  time, 
along  with  soot  and  lime,  the  material  being  mainly  in  a  mould¬ 
like  condition,  and  its  constituents  practically  of  no  use  except  to 
green-leaved  plants,  the  organic  matter  being  suited  only  to 
them.  Then  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  much  more  close  and 
moist  than  formerly  obtained,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  deduction 
that  most  diseases  are  induced  by  faulty  cultural  methods  and 
the  high  perfection  the  subjects  have  been  brought  to.  This  par¬ 
ticular  disease  is  a  case  of  the  saprophyte  becoming  parasitic, 
and  the  only  preventive  is  to  destroy  that  saprophytic  mode  of 
life.  We  advise  mixing  with  turf  one  part  to  twenty-eight 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  basic  cinder  phosphate  and 
three  parts  kainit,  lib  of  the  mixtui'e  to  281b  of  turf,  stacked  up 
at  least  three,  and  better  six,  months,  or  even  a  year,  in 
advance  of  using,  and  then  cutting  down  the  heap  perpendicu¬ 
larly  and  mixing  top  and  bottom  together.  This  we  have  found 
effective  as  preventive  of  “sleeping”  disease,  and  also  of 
clubbing,  as  occasioned  by  eelworms  introduced  in  the  soil. 
But  the  “sleeping”  disease  also  goes  over  with  the  seed,  that 
of  diseased  plants  producing  diseased  seedlings.  For  this,  pro¬ 
bably  steeping  the  seeds  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  130deg  to  135dog  would  destroy  the  disease 
plasma;  but  on  this  point  we  have  no  definite  data,  and  our 
experiments  are  not  conclusive,  but  still  encouraging,  and  is 
alluded  to,  so  that  cultWators  may  also  experiment  and  favour 
us  with  the  results. 

CURRANT  BUD-MITE  (J.  Todd).- — Yes,  the  shoots  are  in¬ 
fested  with  bud-mite.  See  page  409,  Jnurnal  of  Horticulture, 
May  7.  The  flowering  shrub  is  Daphne  Cneorum. 

EARLIEST  AND  BEST  RHUBARB,  ALSO  ASPARAGUS, 
FOR  MARKET  (W.  B.). — Hawke’s  Champagne  is  the  best 
quality  Rhubarb,  being  of  good  colour  and  early  ;  but,  all  points 
considered,  Kershavve’s  Paragon  is  the  earliest  and  best  variety 
for  general  use  and  market  work.  Of  A.sparagus,  Early  Giant 
French,  or  Argenteuil,  is  the  earliest  and  best.  A  good  strain 
cf  Giant,  or  Battersea,  however,  is  most  generally  grown,  and 
when  well  done  is  excellent  for  general  use  and  marketing. 

REMEDY  FOR  DRY  ROT  (A.  C.).— When  the  wood  is  in 
such  an  advanced  state  of  decay  as  that  you  sent  us  very  little 
can  be  done  to  preserve  it,  as  though  the  fungus  might  be 
destroyed,  the  substance  of  the  wood  cannot  be  restored.  Dry 
rot  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  several  species  of  Polyporus  and 
Melulius  lachrymans,  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  iDreventing 
their  appearance,  where  possible,  is  providing  abundant  ventila¬ 
tion.  Wood  dressed  with  creosote  is  not  attacked  by  these 
destructive  fungi,  and  as  a  remedy  when  they  have  made  too 
great  a  progress  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is 
frecpiently  applied,  and  has  been  found  efficacious  in  checking  the 
injury.  It  is  important  to  employ  thoroughly  seasoned  wood 
only  in  situations  where  it  is  likely  to  be  attacked  by  dry  rot. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  luliose  queries  are  tin- 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfulh/  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (S.  P.). — Your  Fern  was  Struthioptei-is  germanica. 
a  fertile  frond.  (G.  E.). — The  Dendrobium  is  D.  mosehatum, 
(F.  L.). — 1,  Robinia  pscudo-Acaeia ;  2,  Chelidonium  majus;  3, 
Populus  canescens ;  4,  Magnolia  acuminata ;  5,  Abies  Smithiana. 
(J.  F.). — 1,  Cornus  Mas ;  2,  Cornus  Spilthi  aurea. 


The  Farmer’s  Year;  The  Opening. 


When  does  the  fanner’s  year  begin?  This  question 
would  be  answered  by  fanners  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that 
it  must  certainly  be  considered  one  worthy  of  further  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  usual  custom  is  to  commence  the  year  from 
the  date  of  entry,  and  balance  books  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  In  theory  this  is  good  enough,  but  it  does  not  work 
out  too  well  in  joractice.  Too  much  latitude  may  easily  be 
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allowed  in  the  annual  valuation,  and  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  be  decided  on  such  a  vague  and  elastic  basis 
that  the  balance-sheet  may  be  of  no  more  than  its  paper 
value. 

To  reduce  valuations  to  a  minimum  by  showing  in  the 
books  actual  realisations,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  the 
farmer’s  object  if  he  really  wishes  to  know  exactly  how  he 
stands.  But  when  does  the  farmer’s  year  begin?  We  will 
amend  the  question  and  ask  ;  When  should  the  farmer’s 
year  begin?  Well,  our  answer  would  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  farm.  On  a  grass  farm  pure  and  simple  Michaelmas 
is  the  best  time  for  the  farmer  to  reckon  up  his  gains  and 
losses,  for  he  will  have  been  in  the  market  so  constantly 
with  his  stock  that  he  should  be  able  to  estimate  very  nearly 
the  market  value  of  every  head  left  on  his  hands. 

It  is  far  different,  however,  with  the  arable  farmer.  He 
has  just  got  his  Corn  in  stack,  and  may  have  had  little  time 
or  opportuity  for  threshing,  and  any  estimate  of  the  A'alue 
of  his  stackyard  may  be  sheer  guesswork.  There  is  nothing 
like  actual  results,  and  although  it  may  entail  more  trouble 
and  considerable  delay  in  the  date  of  making  up  the  balance, 
such  delay  is  fully  atoned  for  by  the  greater  accuracy  of  the 
results.  Whether  a  farm  has  been  entered  on  April  6  or 
not,  we  think  that  date  a  good  one  for  casting  up.  The 
annual  balance  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Corn  has 
been  realised,  and  a  good  line  obtained  as  to  the  value  of 
the  remainder.  Except  Mangolds,  all  roots  will  have  been 
converted  into  beef  and  mutton,  and  there  is  no  better  time 
to  obtain  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  flocks 
and  herds.  On  arable  farms  it  often  occurs  that  all  the 
hogs  have  been  clipped  and  sold  by  Ladyday,  and  prices  at 
spring  sales  will  readily  tell  the  farmer  the  market  value  of 
his  ewes  and  lambs. 

Some  farmers  whilst  making  up  their  books  to  Ladyday 
do  not  value  the  Corn  in  stack  but  keep  the  accounts,  other¬ 
wise  complete,  unbalanced  until  the  actual  results  of  the 
threshings  are  obtained,  when  these  results  are  entered  and 
the  balance  made  as  nearly  as  possible  true. 

Although  we  hold  that  heavy  tenant  rights  are  undesir¬ 
able,  and  often  form  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  land,  it  is 
quite  impracticable  to  dispense  with  tenant  right  altogether. 
A  tenant  entering  a  holding  at  Michaelmas  would  find  it 
very  awkward  if  there  were  no  hay,  straw,  or  roots  on  it  for 
winter  use,  and  he  had  everything  to  buy.  It  is  the  same 
in  spring.  A  tenant  going  in  on  March  25  or  April  6  is  only 
too  glad  to  find  a  breadth  of  autumn-sown  Wheat  ready  for 
hoeing  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Turnip  land  sown  with 
Barley.  If  all  the  Corn  land  had  to  be  sown  after  entry 
the  work  would  be  sure  to  be  more  or  less  scamped,  and 
the  crops  far  less  likely  to  be  successful  than  if  put  in  by 
the  outgoing  tenant  at  the  natural  and  iDroper  time. 

We  are  aware  that  many  incoming  tenants  prefer  to  sow 
their  crops  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  being  under  the 
impression  that  they  can  do  the  work  cheaper  ;  but  valuers 
do  not  value  work  done  by  an  outgoing  tenant  at  accommo¬ 
dation  prices,  but  at  a  fair  thing  as  between  man  and  man, 
and  if  the  newcomer  cannot  do  the  work  more  cheaply  he 
should  be  only  too  happy  to  find  the  bulk  of  it  already  done. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  will  have  been  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sowing  of  his  spring  Corn  quickly  after  entry, 
and  then  make  headway  with  preparing  land  for  Mangolds 
and  Swedes.  The  sowing  of  Clovers  and  grasses  amongst 
the  Corn  for  future  pasturage  and  mowing  will  also  have 
engaged  his  serious  attention,  and  he  will  also  have  had 
the  responsibility  of  purchasing  these  small  seeds  with,  in 
some  cases,  small  knowledge  of  the  suitabilitj^  of  the  land 
for  them.  A  look  round  a  neighbour’s  farm,  especially  if 
that  neighbour  be  of  a  communicative  turn,  may  prove  most 
profitable  to  a  new^  tenant,  for  if  we  all  have  to  buy  our 
knowledge  in  the  school  of  experience  the  previous  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  neighbour  in  the  cultivation  of  similar  land  must 
be  especially  valuable.  Therefore  in  all  cases  at  first  we 
advise  our  friends  who  have  just  embarked  on  a  farming 
enterprise  to  study  the  methods  of  their  neighbours.  We 
may  bring  in  new  and  improved  ones,  but  in  four  cases  out 
of  five  the  old  ones  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  soil  and 
situation  available. 


Having  bought  and  sown  his  Clovers  and  sown  his 
Mangolds  and  Kohl  Rabi,  if  he  farms  land  warm  enough  to 
grow  this  latter  crop  the  farmer  wdll  discover  that  the  month 
of  May  is  anything  but  a  time  of  ease.  He  will  find  his 
labour  bill  a  steadily  increasing  quantity,  for  the  hoeing  and 
weeding  of  all  kinds  of  grain  must  be  attended  to  if  a 
harvest  of  weeds  is  to  be  avoided  in'the  future.  This  hoeing 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  final  cleaning  is  being  given  to  the 
fallows  soon  to  be  sown  with  Turnips  or  Swedes.  The  last 
crop  of  twitch  must  be  heaped  and  burnt  or  carted  away, 
and  there  is  the  filling,  carting,  and  spreading  of  manure 
for  Swedes  demanding  attention  at  the  same  time.  Extra 
hands  have  to  be  employed  to  deal  with  the  extra  work  if 
extra  hands  can  be  had,  which  is  not  always  possible,  and 
when  it  is  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  laigher  prices 
for  this  class  of  work. 

The  man  who  starts  farming  with  a  fair  staff  of  regular 
men  and  makes  no  provision  in  his  estimates  for  extra  labour 
at  busy  times  will  find  himself  woefully  out  in  his  reckon¬ 
ing.  The  amount  of  the  labour  bill  on  a  farm  is  almost  the 
most  important  matter  connected  with  it,  and  the  figures 
suggested  by  experts  as  sufficient  W'ould  probably  vary  so 
much  as  to  excite  ridicule  ;  but  one  rule  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  in  dealing  with  agriculture,  and  that  is  that 
the  more  naturally  fertile  the  soil  the  larger  is  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  labour  required  to  w'ork  that  land  and  bring  it  to 
the  most  profitable  account. 

In  estimating  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  labour  the 
acreage  of  arable  land  is  the  chief  consideration.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  of  mixed  farms  would  be  very  much  shocked 
if  it  was  suggested  that  £l  per  acre  was  not  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  wages.  It  might  be  on  some  very  poor  and  thin 
chalks  and  limestones,  but  on  good  deep  soil  £2  per  acre, 
or  even  £3,  might  not  exceed  the  profitable  limit  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  Market  gardeners  would  regard  such  figures  as  these 
as  quite  insignificant,  but  market  gardening  is  only  farming 
intensified,  and  made  applicable  to  local  needs,  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  the  higher  phases  of  the  evolution 
which  produces  eventually  the  hign  culture  of  Jersey  and 
Cornwall  must  be  prodigal  of  labour  from  the  .strictly 
farmer’s  standpoint 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

A  gloriously  fine  week  lias  given  us  another  lift  towards 
getting  arrears  made  up,  though  we  have  found  need  for  the 
exercise  of  care  in  ploughing,  or  rather,  in  providing  that  the 
roller  follows  the  plough  quickly;  the  moist  lumps  from  below 
soon  become  hard  clods  if  they  are  not  crushed  at  once.  It  has 
been  a  case  of  plough,  roll  and  harrow,  and  we  have  got  a  fine 
tilth.  Swedes  are  being  sown,  and  are  going  in  very  well.  There 
is  still  plenty  of  moisture,  with  just  the  right  amount  of  dust, 
and  the  bright  sunshine  has  warmed  the  soil  to  the  point  which 
the  Turnip  loves.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  see  the  round  twin 
leaves  of  the  little  plants,  and  then  will  come  the  fly  crisis  if  the 
weather  remains  dry.  We  advise  that  a  light  roller  be  used  after 
the  drill,  to  leave  the  surface  as  smooth  and  fine  as  iJossible.  The 
fly  revels  in  the  shelter  provided  by  a  rough  surface.  Do  not  be 
grudging  as  regards  .seed.  Turnip  seeds  are  reasonable  in  price, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  have  too  many  plants  than  too  few ;  31b  to 
34lb  per  acre  is  the  amount  of  Swede  .seed  we  have  advised  before, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion. 

We  are  sowing  a  few  acres  of  Fosterton  Hybrids  for  early 
eating.  They  are  being  sown  next  the  Cabbages,  to  be  cqnsumed 
after  the  latter  are  finished. 

As  we  said  last  week,  maggots  have  been  troublesome  to  the 
sheep,  and  we  are  getting  the  last  of  the  ewes  clipped.  They  are 
in  fine  condition,  better  than  we  have  seen  them  for  several  years. 
Pastures  are  so  well  covered  that  drought  can  hardly  affect  them, 
and  we  hope  the  Mangolds  yet  in  hand  may  not  be  required.  We 
can  make  good  use  of  them  in  the  pig  yards,  and  for  the  lambs 
after  they  are  weaned. 

The  milk  supply  just  now  is  abnormal,  and  the  surplus  over 
after  the  retailer  is  satisfied  is  bringing  the  churn  into  requisi¬ 
tion  in  unusual  quarters.  This  looks  bad  for  the  butter  trade, 
which  has  been  very  steady  through  the  winter.  The  price  here 
now  is  lid.,  but  it  will  not  be  maintained,  in'face  ofAhe  large 
prospective  supply.  Separators  are  becoming  quite  common  in 
farmhouses  now,  and  are  having  an  excellent  effect  on  the  general 
quality  of  butter,  as  well  as  increasing  the  supply. 

It  has  not  been  a  good  spring  for  young  chickens,  and  as  eggs 
did  not  hatch  well,  many  being  unfertile,  we  are  decidedly  .short 
of  young  poultry.  Ducks  have  done  better,  but  markets  ryill  nqt 
be  glutted  with  young  birds  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  this 
district,  at  any  rate;  Eggs  at  sixteen  for  the  shilling  are  surely 
a  cheap  food. 
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IOSESjlPOTS 

Wn.  PAUL  &  SON 

Desire  to  call  attention  to  their  Large  and  Well- ! 
grown  Stock  of  Dwarf  and  Climbing  Roses  in  | 
Pots,  for  Spring  Planting  and  for  Pot  Culture. 


THE  NEW 


BEDDING  LOBELIA 


(  i 


MRS.  CLIBRAN.” 


Good  Plants,  of  ordinary  size  in  .5-incb  (48-sized) 
pots,  can  be  supplied  at  from  10,6  to  21/- 
per  doz.  ;  £4  4  0  to  £7  10  0  per  100.  Extra 
strong  plants,  in  8-inch  pots,  from  24/-  to 
42/-  per  doz. 

NEW  ROSES 

A  Speciality. _  All  leading  varieties  at  Current 
Prices.  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free  on 
Application. 

A  fine  Stock  of  Phloxes  in  Pots,  Cannas, 
and  Hardy  and  Greenhouse  Climbing 
Plants,  Figs  and  Grape  Vines,  for 
Spring  Planting. 


WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Royal  Nurseries, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


KEYNES’ 


Best  PlantSm 
Best  Varietiesm 
Best  Valuem 

DAHLIAS 


rpms  superb  variety  introduced  by  ourselves,  is 
-L  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  fine.st  all-round 
bedding  Lobelia  in  existence.  It  is  of  dwarf,  compact 
habit  and  remarkably  profuse  in  blooming, producing 
flowers  of  the  most  intense  blue,  with  a  minute  white 
eye.  The  following  appreciations  of  this  variety 
speak  for  themselves 

Gardeners’  Chronicle.— “  It  has  a  compact  habit 
and  indigo-blue  flowers  with  white  centre  ;  a 
very  good  variety.” 

Gardeners’  Magazine. — “The  intense  deep  and 
rich  bill 3  of  the  flower  is  very  striking.” 

The  Garden. — “An  exciuisite  variety  with  intense 
blue  flowers,  dwarf,  bushy,  and  free  blooming.” 
Journal  of  Horticulture. — “An  ideal  bedding 
variety  of  the  highest  class.” 

“Your  Lobelia  ‘Mrs.  Clibran  ’  pleased  me  very 
much  last  summer,  it  flowered  profusely.” — W.  E. 
Gumbleton,  Esq.,  Queenstow-n,  Ireland. 

Strong  Plants  in  2J  inch  Pots, 

3  6  per  Dozen. 

A  COLOURED  PLATE  of  this  variety  (pre¬ 
pared  from  life)  will  be  sent  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application. 


CLIBRANS 


ALTRINCHAM 
&  MANCHESTER 


Our  Speciality 
for  Half 
a  Century m 

C.ATALOGUE.S  GRATIS. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Nurseries,  SALISBURY 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 

Price  2/6  ;  Post  Free  %n\. 

TeiPINE  apple  manual 

By  Contributors  to  the  Journal  of  RorticultureT 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Fruit, 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery. 

Office  :  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 


WEST’S  COMBINED  HAND  FUMIGATOR 
AND  POWDER  DISTRIBUTOR, 

2,'6,  with  Tobacco  Paper,  Post  Free. 


EVERLASTING  DOUBLE  CRIP  STAKES  for  instantly  staking  all  Plants.  From  5/-  per 
gross,  carriage  paid.  Send  P.C.  for  a  Free  Sample,  and  yourself  decide  on  its 
merits.  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


WEST’S  PATENT  FUMIGATOR 

Complete,  post  free,  9d. 
(See  Catalogue  for  West’s 
Extract  of  Nicotine.) 


WEST’S  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Plants  protect. 
Money  Save, 

AND 

Labour  Ease. 


CATALOGUE,  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100 
Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post  free. 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries— 

C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY. 

Or  direct  to  the  Works,  HICHAM  HILL,  LONDON,  N.E. 

No  112S.— VoL.  XLVI.,  Third  Series. 
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Royal  Botanic  Society. 

was  not  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  first  botanical  gar¬ 
den  in  these  islands,  altbongh 
the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  and 
the  experimental  grounds  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  take  us  far  back,  and  the 
Royal- Gardens  at  Kew  were  not  acces¬ 
sible  enough  to  be  very  generally  visited 
in  bygone  days  by  Londoners.  It  was  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  London  was 
wanting  in  this  direction  that  led  a  number  of 
metropolitan  residential  botanists  to  found  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  year  18£i9. 

A  plot  of  ground  in  the  Regent’s  Park  was 
occupied  up  to  the  year  1838  by  Jenkins,  a 
nurseryman.  “  Rumour  was,”  says  Mr.  W. 
Sowerby  in  his  short  history  of  the  Society, 
“  that  this  inner  circle  of  the  Park,  being 
originally  intended  as  the  locality  for  a  Royal 
Palace,  was  not  included  in  the  general  plan  of 
laying-out  and  planting  the  Park.  However, 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  at  the  time, 
feeling  that  a  botanic  garden  would  not  only 
be  of  use  to  London,  but  to  the  country 
generally,  listened  to  t’ue  suggestions  of  the 
Society.”  The  Duke  of  Richmond  of  that 
time  was  the  first  president,  w’ho  was  actively 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Lieut. -Col.  Rushbrooke,  Philip 
Barnes  (the  promoter),  and  James  De  Carle 
Sowerby,  who  was  the  earliest  secretary,  and 
whose  son  and  grandson  have  succeeded  him  at 
the  post.  The  Priuce  Consort  graciously 
accepted  the  office  of  president  in  18.56,  and 
during  the  first  fifty  years,  to  1889,  only  four 
changes  had  beeu  made  iu  the  office  of 
president,  and  these  changes  only  iu  answer  to 
the  one  law  which  governs  and  limits  all  life. 

The  area  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  is  a 
little  over  18  acres,  the  highest  point  being 
129ft  above  sea  level.  The  state  of  the 


KEADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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grounds  when  the  Society  assumed  proprietorship  were 
most  unpromising,  but  under  Robert  Marnock’s  experienced 
and  crafty  supervision  they  were  absolutely  transformed, 
and  remain  to-day  the  joy  of  all  visitors  and  a  feature  of 
wonder  to  those  who  learn  that  the  contour,  undulations, 
and  general  design  are  wholly  artificial.  Prior  to  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  curatorship  of  Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Garden, 
Mr.  Marnock  had  discharged  the  same  office  at  the  Sheffield 
Botanic  Garden,  and  his  recommendation  was  due  to 
j\Ir.  J.  Claudius  Loudon,  whose  name  we  all  revere. 

The  first  operation,  after  clearing  the  grounds,  was  form¬ 
ing  the  lake  and  the  mound  which  lie  to  the  right,  inward 
from  the  entrance  gates,  and  the  work  necessitated'  the 
removal  of  many  thousands  of  yards  of  stiff  clay.  A  terrace 
was  next  formed  at  the  north,  on  which  the  conservatory 
stands,  a  building  constructed  of  iron,  and  built  by  Turner, 
of  Dublin,  in  1845,  who  subsequently  built  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew.  If  the  Regent’s  Park  house  is  not  the  first  built 
entirely  of  iron,  it  may  be  considered  the  first  iron  house  of 
any  size  in  England.  Behind  the  conservatory  Mr.  Marnock 
formed  the  well-known  exhibition  ground,  which  is  now, 
however,  being  altered  to  a  level  surface.  The  plan  is  that 
of  a  wide,  sinuous  basin,  surrounded  with  grassy  banks 
formed  in  tiers  for  the  convenience  of  exhibitors  who  stage 
their  plants  thereon,  and  have  a  sward  foundation  in  place 
of  the  green  baize  now  requisitioned  where  tables  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  features  of  the  garden  remain  almost  identi¬ 
cally  the  same  now  as  when  Marnock  had  completed  his 
design,  the  chief  alterations  having  been  effected  on  the 
west  side,  and  these  only  being  merely  a  matter  of  slight 
rearrangement.  At  our  visit  to  the  gardens  in  April  there 
w’ere  evidences  on  every  side  of  a  new  impulse  towards 
maintaining  the  grounds  at  their  standard  excellence,  and 
adapting  them  to  the  horticultural  developments  of  these 
later  years.  The  old  herbaceous  garden  on  the  east  side 
will  be  improved,  in  company  with  adjacent  parts.  This 
herbaceous  plant  collection  is  arranged  in  Natural  Orders, 
and  these,  in  turn,  are  grouped  in  their  natural  affinities. 
The  beds  in  botanic  gardens  are  generally  straight  and  uni¬ 
form  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  the 
larger  the  Order  the  larger  the  bed,  and  vice  versci.,  which 
serves  to  impress  upon  the  students  the  relative  size  of  the 
Orders,  while  not  detracting  from  the  facility  for  specific 
comparisons.  The  grouping  is  decidedly  more  ornamental 
than  the  formal  method  of  arrangement. 

Between  the  conservatory  and  the  herbaceous  garden  lie 
the  plant  structures,  and  the  areas  of  medicinal  and  eco¬ 
nomic  plants.  The  Society  has  reason  to  value  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  anxious  for  its  renewed  development,  as  it 
to  be  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  medical  and 
o.ther  students  from  the  innumerable  colleges  in  London, 
but  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  ancl  others  ;  in  fact,  all 
persons  interested  in  the  economic  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  This  side  of  the  garden  is  generally  considered 
as  the  locality  for  plant  study,  and  is  much  frequented,  as 
we  ourselves  evidenced.  The  number  of  free  students’ 
tickets,  for  three  months  each,  issued  annually,  ranges  from 
600  to  over  800,  and  the  cut  specimens  given  for  study  at 
one  time  amounted  to  40,000  to  50,000  per  annum,  the  supply 
of  these  being  somewhat  of  a  di’ain  upon  the  Society. 

Another  useful  feature  in  the  herbaceous  portion  of  the 
grounds  are  the  meteorological  instruments  and  apparatus. 
The  sunshine  recorder  is  on  the  tower  on  the  mound,  and  in 
an  enclosed  space  near  by  are  the  earth  thermometers,  from 
3m  to  16ft  cleep,  and  of  special  interest  to  gardeners  and 
general  cultivators.  Daily  records  of  all  the  instruments 
are  kept  from  observations  taken  three  times  daily,  and 
printed,  we  believe,  in  the  London  “  Evening  Standard,”  as 
well  as  the  Society’s  “  Quarterly  Record.” 

In  addition  to  the  large  conservatory  (of  the  interior  of 
which  we  furnish  an  illustration,  on  page  511),  there  is  a 
house  and  warm  water  tank  for  the  Victoria  Regia  and 
tropical  aquatic  vegetation,  besides  ferneries.  Orchid  houses, 
stoves,  greenhouses,  propagating  pits,  frames  for  alpines, 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  bedding  plants,  and  good  work¬ 
shops,  potting  shed,  and  offices.  The  head  gardener  (Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes)  occupies  a  substantial  cottage  close  to  the 
glass  department. 

At  the  extreme  w’est  of  the  garden  is  the  museum,  secre¬ 
tary’s  office  (Mr.  B.  Sowerby  is  secretary),  meeting-room. 


dwelling-house,  and  the  recently  erected  and  well  appointed 
experimental  laboratory.  The  museum  is  also  used  as  a 
lecture  and  reading  room,  and  has  a  botanical  library 
attached.  The  students  attending  the  Society’s  Practical 
Gardening  School  come  from  places  far  apart,  and  most  of 
them  are  youths  and  maidens  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-three.  They  seem  to  work  with  zest,  and  to 
enjoy  their  pleasant  and  varied  occupations.  A  three  years’ 
syllabus  is  prepared,  and  this  they  adhere  to,  as  in  the 
similar  schools  and  colleges  elsewhere. 

The  exhibitions  held  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  have 
a  special  distinction,  though  the  spring  shows  declined 
during  recent  years.  These  began  in  1860,  though  flower 
shows  have  been  yearly  held  since  1843,  even  before  the 
gardens  were  finally  completed ;  and  in  1872  the  Society’s 
Evening  Fetes,  which  are  now  especially  popular,  were 
inaugurated.  The  Rhododendron  exhibitions  by  Waterer 
and  Sons  of  Bagshot,  the  Rose  displays  by  William  Paul, 
and  the  hardy  plant  collections  staged  by  Barr  and  Sons  at 
certain  set  periods  of  the  summer  may  also  be  referred  to  as 
work  undertaken  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture,  and 
in  a  secondary  measure  botany.  In  1901  the  great  Nature 
Study  Exhibition  found  a  welcome  hospitate  in  Regent’s 
Pai’k  Botanic  Garden,  and  other  societies,  with  a  recognised 
utilitarian  aim.  have  received  full  freedom  for  their  exhibi¬ 
tions  within  the  bounds  of  these  gardens.  With  the  una¬ 
bated  attachment  of  its  numerous  influential  Fellows,  and 
under  the  wise  direction  of  experienced  officers,  assisted  by 
an  honest  and  efficient  staff  in  all  departments,  w^e  fear  not 
for  the  future  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  ;  and 
while  its  aims  broaden,  and  its  work  increases,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  it  not  to  command  a  high  respect. 

- - 1  I - 


The  Cactus  Dahlia. 


As  the  time  is  now  approaching  when  the  planting  of  this 
noble  and  lovely  flower  will  be  necessary,  a  few  notes  will  not 
come  amiss.  The  Dahlia  possesses  many  good  qualities,  one  of 
which  is  its  invaluable  merit  as  a  town  garden  flower.  Another 
is  its  great  variety  of  rich  colourings  and  wonderful  wealth  of 
bloom  in  mild  autumns  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  other  flowers. 
To  secure  the  most  profit  and  pleasurei  from  this  deservedly 
popular  flower,  one  must  be  prepared  to  tend  it  with  the 
utmost  care,  as  it  is  a  plant  from  which  the  careful  cultivator 
reaps  a  rich  reward  :  while  neglect  of  it  is  sure  to  bring  dis¬ 
appointment.  When  imrchasing  plants  be  sure  to  secure'  those 
that  are  sturdy  and  well  grown.  Plants  that  are  drawn  up, 
looking  thin  and  weak,  are  ruined  in  constitution,  and  cannot 
possibly  produce  good  results.  For  myself,  I  prefer  buying  pot 
roots  and  starting  these  in  cold  fraines,  protected  from  late  frosts 
until  planting  out  time.  By  this  means  they  are  more  naturally 
grown,  SO'  one  is  surer  of  having  strong,  sturdy  plants,  which 
are  far  better  than  those  raised  from  cuttings  in  a  high  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  ground  intendecl  for  Dahlias  should  be  well  dug  and 
manured.  After  the  plants  have  been  hardened  off.  plant  out 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  according  to  weather 
and  localitv  •  water  well  and  top-dress  with  manure,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  apply  liquid  manure  during  the  season.  The  list  of 
varieties  that  one  now  has  to  select  from  is  really  appalling  in 
number,  and  each  brings  ciuite  a  numerous  lot  of  new  ones. 
The  following  thirty  varieties  include  the  best  and  most  .suit¬ 
able  for  the  ordinary  cultivator,  plants  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  price's  from  most  nurserymen  :  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe> 
cnnary  yellow;  Fred  Cobbold,  intense  clear  crimson  scarlet; 
Britannia,  delicate  salmon  pink ;  Maiy  Service',  pinkish  helio¬ 
trope,  base  of  petals  yellowish  brown,  a  most  elegant  flower ; 
J.  W.  Wilkinson,  deep  reddi.sh  plum  colour;  Winsome,  pure 
white;  Fighting  Mac,  rich  fiery  crimson;  Exquisite,  pinki.sh 
apricot;  Cannell’s  Crest,  rich  cherry  red;  Etheil,  a  very  good 
yellow;  Eclipse,  orange'  scarlet,  fine  for  cutting;  Lord  Brassey, 
rose,  flushed  violet,  base  yellow;  Lyric,  fiery  crimson,  yellow 
ba.se;  Rosine,  soft  carmine  pink;  Keynes’  White,  still  a 
favourite;  Cinderella,  bright  purple;  Lsland  Queen,  pale  mauve; 
Uncle  Tom,  dark  crimson  maroon;  Vi.  Treseder.  French  white; 
Princess,  deep  lilac  pink ;  Capstan,  brick  red ;  Magnificent, 
delicate  salmon  pink,  tinted  apricot;  Arachne,  white  centre, 
each  petal  edged  crimson;  Mayor  Tuppeney,  yellow  and  orange; 
Vesta,  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful  shade  of  ro.sy  pink;  Prince 
of  Orange',  yellow,  shading  to  old  gold;  Starfi.sh,  one  of  the  best 
clear  scarlets;  Dinorah,  reddish  buff,  splendid  form;  Casilda, 
.sulphur  yellow,  outer  petals  tinted  delicate  pink,  lovely  flower; 
Alfred  Vasey,  blood  red,  suffused  with  pinkish  amber. — J.  AV.  J., 
Oswestry. 
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Odontoglossum  crispum  Grairianum. 

When  exliibited  at  tlie  Temple  Flower  Show  by  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  this  beautiful  little 
Orchid  received  a  First-class  Certifioate.  It  is  quite  a  dLstinct 
and  very  beautiful  flower,  faintly  edged  with  a  wavy  line  of  pure 
white,  the  rest  of  the  petals  and  sepals  being  amber  or  bronzy- 
russet.  The  form  is  good,  as  Mr.  Shayler’s  drawing  shows. 

Tlie  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Miltonia  vexillaria,  taken  as  a  show  species,  is  the  most 
important  plant  now  in  flower  in  the  Orchid  houses.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  there 
are  many  fine  varieties.  The  flowering,  of  course,  takes  a  lot 
out  of  the  plants,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they  are  well 
treated  now  to  ensure  a  free  growth,  and  the  swelling  up  of  fine 
healthy  pseudo-bulbs.  The  majority  of  growers  repot  M.  vexil¬ 
laria  when  the  growths  are  well  on  the  move  and  before  the 
flower  spikes  show,  and  plants  so  treated  will  by  now  be  rooting 
freely  in  the  new  compost. 

A  thorough  cleansing  now  if  time  can  be  found  for  the  work 
will  be  well  repaid,  and,  in  any  case,  the  plants  must  be  lightly 
fumigated  to  destroy  any  chance  thrips  or  aphides  that  may  have 
attacked  them  during  the  flowering  season.  Afterwards  keep 
them  growing  freely  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  water 
the  roots  rather  plentifully.  Very  light  spraying  or  dewing  with 
soft  water  from  the  syringe  is  helpful,  but  heavy  douches  must 
be  avoided.  In  some  collections,  weak  manure  water  made  from 
soot  and  cow  manure  is  used  on  strong  well-rooted  specimens,  but 
I  do  not  advise  it  as  a  rule.  By  all  means  damp'  the  house  down 
with  it,  and  allow  the  atmosphere  to  become  impregnated  with 
the  ammonia,  but  to  use  it  on  the  roots  is,  to  say  the  least, 
risky. 

There  are  some  strong  growing  species  of  Orchids  that,  if  well 
established,  api)ear  to  relish  almost  aquatic  treatment  now.  I 
have  in  mind  especially  the  tall  growing  Sobralias,  that  seem 
always  searching  for  moisture  with  their  great  fleshy  roots,  while 
C’ymbidiums,  some  of  the  larger  growing  Cypripediums, 
Angrmeum,  and  even  Vandas,  can  hardly  be  overwatered  during 
hot  weather  when  growing  freely.  The  ventilators  can  be  freely 
opened,  and  as  much  sun  as  possible  admitted  without  scorching 
the  leaves,  this  tending  to  a  quick  buoyant  atmosphere  with  the 
ample  moisture. 

The  house  devoted  to  Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums,  and  the 
cool  section  of  Oncidiums,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  be  kept 
too  cool  and  shady.  The  roof  ventilators  should  be  partly 
opened  quite  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  reaches  the 
house,  and  all  parts  of  the  stages,  floors,  and  wall  well  damped. 
As  the  sun  gets  more  power  lower  the  blinds,  and  give  still  more 
air  on  top,  the  lower  ventilator  being  also  opened  to  the  full 
extent.  A  house  so  treated  will  always  be  pleasant  and  cool  on 
entering  from  outside,  a  condition  these  alpine  species  delight 
in.  At  night  a  little  air  must  always  be  left  on  below,  and  the 
last  damping  should  take  place  quite  late  in  the  evening. — 
II.  R.  R. 


Gardening  as  Affected  by  Climates. 


All  gardening  is  relative  to  climate  and  purpose.  It  is 
obvious  that  gardening,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  culture  of 
plants,  must  differ  in  different  climates,  some  of  which  will  be 
found  favourable  for  fruits,  others  for  flowers,  for  culinary 
vegetables,  and  for  timber  trees.  Considered  as  an  art  of 
design,  and  as  furnishing  agreeable  views  and  scenes  for  exercise 
or  recreation,  it  will  be  found  to  vary,  not  only  with  the 
climate,  but  with  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  the  habits 
and  manners  of  society. 

Influence  of  Climate,  in  respect  to  Fruits,  Culinary  Plants,  Flowers, 
Timber  Trees,  and  Horticultural  Skill. 

The  gardening  of  every  country  must  vary  according  to  the 
climate,  and  the  practice  of  the  art  in  one  country  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  other,  unless  that  other  greatly  resembles  the 
former  in  climate.  “Useful  hints,”  Neill  observes,  “may  no 
doubt  be  occasionally  drawn  from  observing  the  modes  in  other 
countries.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessai-y  to  remark  that  in  warm 
climates  the  practice  must  differ  very  widely  from  that  w-hich 
obtains  in  the  temperate  or  the  cold.  In  the  former,  the  plants 
which  require  to  be  fostered  in  our  stoves,  either  grow  spon¬ 


taneously,  or  are  cultivated  in  the  open  fields,  while  the  greater 
part  of  our  common  pot-herbs  refuse  to  flourish  in  sultry  regions. 
Again,  the  far  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia  possess  peculiarities  of  climate :  snow'  covers  the 
soil  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  summers  are  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  bright  and  warm.  Even  in  Britain,  such  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  climate  between  the  favoured  countries  of  the  south-west 
of  England,  and  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  that  the  same  rules  cannot  be 
applied  to  both,  without  very  considerable  modification.  The 
horticulture  of  the  north  of  France,  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  approaching  to  that 
of  South  Britain;  and  these  countries  inay  frequently  afford 
mutual  lessons  to  each  other,  each  availing  itself  of  the  other’s 
discoveries,  and  adopting  its  improvements.” 

The  most  suitable  climate  for  culinary  or  herbaceous  vege¬ 
tables  is  one  temperate  and  moist;  and  in  this  respect  Holland, 
England,  and  the  more  temperate  parts  of  France  and  Flanders 
are  before  the  rest  of  Europe.  Sir  William  Temple,  who  lived 
much  in  Holland  and  the  adjoining  countries,  says  gardening,  in 
his  time,  w’as  there  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  second 
country  in  Europe  for  culinary  gardening  and  flowers,  appears  to 
us  to  be  Lombardy ;  and  considering  that  it  is  highly  favourable 
for  fruits,  it  inay,  as  already  observed,  be  considered  the  most 
propitious  country  in  Europe  for  horticulture  and  ornamental 


Odontoglossum  crispum  Grairianum. 


gardening.  W^herever  the  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry,  and  the  bulb  of  the  Turnip  and  the  head  of  the  Cabbage 
attain  a  good  size,  there  the  climate  may  be  considered  highly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  kitchen  crops,  most  kernel  fruits 
of  Europe,  and  florists’  flowers ;  but  a  warmer  and  drier  climate 
is  required  for  the  richer  stone  fruits,  and  most  of  those  of  the 


torrid  zone.  i  r -l  i. 

The  most  suitable  climate  for  timber  trees,  when  durability 
is  an  object,  is  a  dry  and  rather  elevated  region.  The  resinous 
tribe  produces  the  best  timber  in  cold,  mountainous  regions  in 
6V6ry  part  of  tliG  globe.  Tb©  Oak,  the  Cliestimt,  and  the  Maho¬ 
gany  delight  in  strong  soils  and  moderate  iemperaturej  such  as 
skirt  the  bottoms  of  mountains.  In  general,  no  species  of  timber 
is  found  to  be  durable  which  has  been  produced  in  low,  moist, 

warm  situations.  ,  ,  i  • 

Climates  highly  favourable  for  the  productiohs  of  gardening 
are  often  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  art.  In  general, 
in  the  hot  countries,  where  Melons,  Gourds,  and  other  rapid- 
growing  annuals  so  readily  produce  their  fruit,  the  culture  of 
culinary  leaves  and  legumes  is  neglected.  In  the  \v  est  India 
islands  and  great  part  of  America,  the  Gourd  serves  the  purposes 
of  the  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Lettuce,  and  Spinach,  and  with  Garlic, 
Onions,  and  Yams,  constitutes  their  principal  culinary  cx’ops. 

Climates  and  soils  comparatively  unfavourable  for  fruits  and 
plants  are  naturally  conducive  to  skill  in  gardening.  A  very 
variable  and  unsettled  climate,  Neill  observes  (  Geii.  Report  of 
Scotland,”  ch.  ix.),  tends  to  call  into  action  all  the  powers  or 
the  mind,  and  to  produce  habits  of  increasing  attention ;  and 
where  a  gardener  is  able  to  raise  tolerable  crops,  both  of  tlie 
more  tender  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  climates  and  siHiations 
adverse  to  the  production  of  either,  he  has  doubtless  more  real 
merit  in  accomplishing  his  object,  even  though  the  articles  should 
be  somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  than  ho  who,  in  a  propitious 
soil  and  climate,  raises  them  to  the  utmost  perfection,  let  tne 
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merits-  of  such  a  gardener  are  often  overlooked,  and  the  master, 
through  ignorance  or  indifference,  or  a  niggardly  penuriousness 
of  approbation,  receives  tliat  as  an  effort  of  mechanical  routine, 
■which  is  due  to  a  rare  union  of  science,  skill,  and  indefatigable 
attention. 

The  climate  and  country  of  England,  Sir  W.  Temple  con¬ 
siders  as  highly  favourable  for  gardening.  “Perhaps  few  coun¬ 
tries,”  he  says,  “  are  before  us  in  the  number  of  our  plants,  and 
I  believe  none  equals  us  in  a  variety  of  fruits,  which  may  be 
justly  called  good,  and  from  the  earliest  Cherry  and  Strawberry 
to  the  last  Apples  and  Pears,  may  furnish  every  day  of  the  circ¬ 
ling  year.  For  the  taste  and  perfection  of  what  we  esteem  the 
be.st,  I  may  truly  say  that  the  French,  who  have  eaten  my 
Peaches  and  Crapes  at  Shene,  in  no  very  ill  year,  liave  generally 
concluded  that  the  last  are  as  good  as  any  they  have  eaten  in 
France  on  this  side  Fontainbleau  ;  and  the  first  as  good  as  any 
they  have  ate  in  Gascony  ;  I  mean  those  which  come  from  the 
stone,  and  are  properly  called  Peaches,  not  those  which  are  hard, 
and  are  termed  Pavies ;  for  these  cannot  grow  in  too  warm  a 
climate,  nor  ever  be  good  in  a  cold,  and  are  better  at  Madrid 
than  in  Gascony  itself.  Italians  have  agreed  my  white  Figs 
to  be  as  good  as  any  of  that  sort  in  Italy,  which  is  the  earlier 
kind  of  white  Fig  there;  for  in  the  latter  kind  and  the  blue 
we  cannot  come  near  the  warm  climates,  no  more  than  in  the 
Frontignan  or  Muscat  Grape.  My  Oi'ange  trees  are  as  large  as 
any  I  saw  when  I  was  young  in  France,  except  those  of  Fontain¬ 
bleau,  or  what  I  have  since  seen  in  the  Low  Countries,  except 
some  very’  old  ones  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s;  as  laden  with 
flowers  as  can  well  be,  as  full  of  fruit  as  I  suffer  or  desire  them, 
and  as  well  tasted  as  are  commonly  brought  over,  except  the 
best  sorts  of  Seville  and  Portirgal.  And  thus  much  I  could  not 
but  say  in  defence  of  our  climate,  which  is  so  much  and  so 
generally  decried  abroad.  The  truth  is,  our  climate  wants  no 
heat  to  produce  excellent  fruits;  and  the  default  of  it  is  only 
the  short  season  of  our  heats  and  summers,  by  which  many  of 
the  latter  are  left  behind,  and  imperfect  with  us.  But  all  such 
as  are  ripe  before  the  end  of  August  are,  for  aught  I  know,  as 
good  with  us  as  anywhere  else.  This  makes  me  esteem  the  true 
regions  of  gardens  in’ England  to  be  the  compass  of  ten  miles 
about  London ;  where  the  incidental  warmth  of  air,  from  the 
fires  and  steams  of  so  vast  a  town,  makes  fruits,  as  well  as  corn, 
a  great  deal  forwarder  than  in  Hampshire  or  Wilt.shire,  though 
more  southward  by  a  full  degree.” — From  “Loudon’s  Encyclo¬ 
paedia.” 


Free  Trade  v.  Protection. 


It  is  recognised — “1.  That  the  most  advantageous  way  of 
treating  the  land  is  by  spade  cultivation ;  next  to  this,  by  plough 
cultivation;  then  comes  permanent  pasture;  then  waste  land. 
Therefore,  the  larger  the  number  of  labourers  on  the  land,  the 
greater  the  output,  and  better  the  state  of  the  employed. 

“  2.  That,  inasmuch  as  arable  land  produces  an  average  out¬ 
put  of  £9  per  acre  per  annum,  against  £3  for  permanent  pasture  ; 
and  as  it  is  calculated  that  since  1847  seven  millions  of  acres  have 
been  turned  from  arable  into  permanent  pasture — that  is,  from 
1847  to  1873,  4.252,800  acres,  .since  which  time,  all  landlords  and 
farmers  have  endeavoured  to  throw  into  pasture  as  much  land  as 
possible,  making  the  computed  total  over  seven  millions  of  acres, 
the  loss  to  the  country  in  output  from  the  land  is  £42,000,000 
per  annum,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  millions  of  acres, 
Avhich  might  be  arable,  but  Avhich  are  now’  practically  lying  idle. 

“3.  That,  inasmuch  as  one  laboui’er  is  required  for  every  25 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  but  one  for  every  125  acres  of  permanent 
pasture,  it  follows  that  these  seven  millions  of  acres,  if  at  this 
moment  under  arable  cultivation,  would  be  employing  nearly 
224,000  farm  labourers  more  than  at  present.  As  each  man 
represents  an  average  family  of  four,  that  at  once  becomes 
896,000,  added  to  Avhich,  there  would  be  all  the  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  machines,  ploughs,  and  other  implements,  and 
also  the  butchers,  bakers,  and  other  tradesmen  supplying  the 
wants  of  this  body.  These  Avould,  together,  be  earning  the 
£42,000,000  above  referred  to,  the  great  part  of  which  is  noAV  paid 
to  the  American  farm  labourer  in  payment  for  his  corn. 

“4.  This  argument  w’ould  fall  to  the  ground  if,  in  the  towns, 
there  was  employment  for  all  those  farm  labourers,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  Ac.,  avIio  have  hitherto  been  employed  on  the  farms 
and  farm  buildings.  There  is  not,  hoAvever,  employment  for  all 
these  at  the  present  time  in  the  towns.” 

These  comments  we  extract  from  the  little  “  Memorandum  on 
the  State  of  Trade,”  Avhich  is  published  by  Messrs.  WaterloAv  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Wall  Street,  London,  at  one  halfpenny. 

Opposed  to  these  advantages  is  the  disadvantage  only  of  bread 
costing  id.  per  family  per  day  more  than  it  does  at  present, 
which  on  10,000,000  of  families  would  mean  an  extra  outlay  of 
£7,500,000. 


Gardeners’  Commissions. 


As  a  gardener  who  has  never  benefited  very  mucH  from 
commission,  and  has  neA’er  asked  for,  nor  Avas  eA*er  in  any  way 
influenced  in  expectation  of  receiving  such,  I  should  like  to  join 
my  protest  to  those  Avho  haA’e  already  done  so,  and  to  ask  Avho 
IS  most  responsible  for  the  giving  of  commission?  I  say  it  is  the 
Iiade  alone,  and  pressure  .should  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  as 
much  as  on  the  poor  gardener.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion  offered,  and  it  is  not  the  first  that  has  come  through  the 
post  to  me,  Avho  think  the  “blackmail”  is  on  the  other  end  of 
the  stick. — Sussex. 


The  letter  communicated  by  “  T.  F.,”  May  14,  from  an 
employer’s  point  of  A’ieAV,  certainly  is  not  read  Avith  any  degree 
of  satisfaction  by  the  young  or  the  matured  gardener.  There 
seems  lurking  betAveen  the  lines  a  suspicion  of  pi*ide  on  his  part 
that,  because  his  gardener  Avas  dismissed  from  his  service,  he  has 
failed  to  secure  other  AA'ork  as  remunerative  in  actual  money 
A’alue.  My  candid  opinion  of  such  service  is  that  a  mair  is  much 
better  paid  at  £1  per  Aveek,  Avhere  he  is  treated  as  an  honest 
servant,  than  he  Avould  be  Avith  “  T.  F.”  paid  at  his  higher  rate. 
No  conscientious  gardener  could  treat  such  an  employer  Avith 
the  respect  that  should  be  jointly  given  and  expected.  Con¬ 
fidence  has  a  Avonderful  poAver  over  the  mind  of  a  servant ; 
Avithout  confidence  there  is  no  enthusiasm,  and  Avithout  this 
element  there  is  no  average  merit  in  man  or  his  Avork.  Does 
it  not  occur  to  “  T.  F.”  that  even  in  humble  circumstances  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  dignity  in  the  acceptance  of  a  present, 
call  it  commission  if  you  like,  if,  prior  to  its  disbursement,  the 
fact  is  proclaimed  from  the  housetop?  The  true  philanthropi,st 
shuns  the  publicity  “  T.  F.”  is  inclined  to  take  a  pride  in.  Your 
correspondent  displays  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  biblical 
Pharisee  and  publican  to  make  his  service  a  desirable  one,  at 
any  rate  to  a  man  of  honest  teniperainent  and  conviction,  such 
as,  fortunately,  many  aa’Iio  AA’eekly  read  the  Journal  pages. — P. 


Back  to  the  Land, 

One  can  scarcely  do  less  than  admire  the  progressive  and 
persevering  spirit  so  Avell  shown  by  “  H.  D.”  in  his  common 
sense  articles  in  adA’ocacy  of  fruit  groAA’ing  and  land  tillage. 

hen  the  reader  folloAvs  so  fluent  a  pen  through  the  series  of 
chapters,  one  is  inclined  to  become  almost  conA’inced,  even 
against  conviction.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  tlie  frightful 
losses  fruit  groAvers  have  sufferecl  this  year  through  frost  Avill 
tend  to  make  some  hesitate  before  embarking  on  these  favourite 
themes.  With  such  vast,  varied,  and  far-reaching  importations 
to  reckon  Avith,  both  of  fruit,  vegetable,  and  floAver,  a  means 
need  be  deA'isecl  for  exportation  to  make  crops  remuneratiA’e  in 
times  of  plenty.  “  T.  B.  W".”  appears  much  hurt  at  the  remarks 
of  “  Provincial  ”  dealing  Avith  the  attitude  of  the  landlord.  Were 
all  possessed  of  such  honest  convictions  as  “  T.  B.  W.,”  there 
Avould  be  no  cause  for  such  differing  opinions ;  but  liA’ing  as  I  do 
on  an  estate  that  has  neither  A’aluable  minei’al  nor  luxAirious 
clAvellings  to  maintain  it,  I  cian  Avell  understand  the^ feeling  of 
your  correspondent  Avhen  he  challenges  the  statement  of  “  Pro¬ 
vincial.”  The  oAvner  of  this  estate,  like  “  T.  B.  W.,”  has  de¬ 
prived  himself  of  much  former  luxury'  in  order  to  better  the 
condition  of  his  tenants  and  their  coiiA’enience.  The  tendency 
has  long  been  towards  lowering  rather  than  raising  of  the  rents, 
and  a  tenant  is  not  removed  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  pay  his 
modest  rent  and  maintain  a  fair  producth’e  .state  of  the  soil. 
There  are  .some  Avho  do  not  even  do  this,  and  are  alloAved  to  plod 
on,  to  the  oAvner’s  loss  and  discredit  to  the  tiller. — W.  S. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  w'riters  of  the  interesting  letters  on 
“Back  to  the  Land”  do  not  touch  some  of  the  central  facts. 
It  is  fairly  obvious  that  there  are  many  liberal  landlords  and 
many  grasping  ones ;  many  tenants  w’ho  improve  land,  and  many 
w’ho  rob  it.  So  long  as  anybody  but  the  owner  works  the  land 
improvements  must  lead  to  raised  rentals,  if  not  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  liberal  landoAvner,  then  after  Tiis  death.  It  doesn’t  matter 
Avhese  improvements  they  are,  whether  landlord’s  or  tenant’s, 
the  increase  in  A’alue  must  go  to  the  landowner,  and  improved 
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land  does  ultimately  command  a  liighei*  price.  It  is  nobody’s 
fault,  nor  is  anybody  to  blame,  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  natural. 
Of  course,  a  proportion  of  land  will  always  be  owned  other  than 
by  the  cultivator,  but  may  we  never  hope  for  improved  land 
laws,  laws  that  would  admit  of  real  free  sale  in  land,  under 
which  land  could  be  sold  (with  properly  devised  registration)  as 
freely  as  anything  else?  Does  not  anybody  in  the  country  realise 
the  impossibilities  of  buying  small  plots  of  land,  i.e.,  from  ai 
■fiuarter  to  fiv'e  acres? 

If  I  have  200yds  of  land  to  .sell,  or  200yds  of  linen,  why  need 
I  pay  one  or  two  lawyers  1,  2,  or  3  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
the  land,  delay  many  weeks,  and  sign  several  papers,  while  the 
sale  of  the  linen  is  completed  when  the  money  is  paid?  Lawyers 
will  tell  you  many  reasons,  but  I  believe  in  other  lands  they 
manage  without  so  many  restrictions.  A  House  of  Commons 
full  of  lawyers  is  unlikely  to  simplify  or  diminish  legal  business ; 
but  freedom  of  sale  for  land,  especially  in  small  lots,  would  do 
■jucre  to  build  up  and  settle  on  the  land  a  contented  peasantry, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  than  increased  wages,  or  even  music 
halls  in  the  villages!  I  think  “R.  P.  R.’s  ”  letter  shows  this 
strongly,  and  much  else  of  interest.  Ruskin  says,  “Those  who 
possess  the  land  must  live  on  it,  not  by  taxing  it.” — Oavner 
AND  Tenant. 


In  considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  AA'hich  are  and  were  in  operation  in  bringing  about  the 
state  of  matters  complained  of.  All  Avho  have  written  on  this 
question  have  admitted  that  the  principal  cause  leading  to  the 
abandonment  of  rural  industries,  such  as  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
was  one  of  expedience.  Labour  is  man’s  capital,  and  as  capital 
is  poAver,  he  is  exercising  his  prerogative  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  manner,  Avhen  he  puts  it  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
That  the  product  of  a  man’s  labour  belongs  exclusively  to  him¬ 
self  is  a  matter  of  enormous  importance.  The  fact  stimulates 
him  to  actiAuty,  and  the  nation,  of  Avhich  he  is  only  an  atom, 
becomes,  in  consequence,  poAverful. 

The  state  of  land  A’alue  has  been  for  many  years  steadily 
depreciating,  due  to  tAvo  very  important  things  :  the  high  price 
for  labour  and  a  superior  quality  of  imported  foodstuffs,  cheaper 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  supply.  Hoav,  then,  let  us  ask,  are 
those  Avho  never  left  the  land,  at  present  getting  along?  Many 
are,  indeed,  putting  in  a  miserable  existence,  some  are  making 
both  ends  meet,  and  very  feAv  indeed  are  making  money.  Farm 
in’oprietors  fare  not  a  Avhit  better.  To  many  of  them  the  land 
Avhich  they  came  to  inherit  is  a  burden  they  probably  would 
feel  better  Avithout,  and  I  knoAV  there  are  far  too  many  in  the 
ineiiAuable  position  of  “  T.  B.  W.,”  deriving  little  from  their 
estates,  but  having,  on  the  contrary,  a  heavy  outlay.  I  do  not 
•speak  of  this  matter  as  one  unacquainted  Avith  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  the  farmer’s  lot.  Nay,  I  have  been  reared  in  the  toils 
of  the  farm,  and  though  noAv  not  actually  engaged  in  the  industry, 
I  am  indirectly  a  sharer  of  the  misfortunes  attending  those  Avho 
have  an  interest  in  farming. 

Special  conditions  may  favour  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  such  as 
close  proximity  to  a  great  centre,  Avhere  the  groAver’s  productions 
can  command  a  ready  and  profitable  sale ;  but  Avhat  of  him  avIio 
is  miles  aAA'ay  from  any  source  of  outlet?  The  best  of  his  pro¬ 
ducts  then  become  practically  unsaleable — if  saleable,  of  such  a 
Amlue  as  to  make  their  cultivation  unprofitable.  It  is  not  every¬ 
thing  to  derive  a  bare  existence.  Money  is  uoav  a  necessity  in 
AvhateA’er  corner  of  the  Avorld  Ave  may  be  placed.  I  am  acquainted 
Avith  several  places  Avhere  milk  is  of  no  value  unless  for  feeding 
pigs.  If  this  is  produced  on  a  large  scale,  the  milk  is  converted 
into  butter  or  cheese,  but  even  then  it  is  not  A’ery  clear,  if  it 
paA:s,  either.  Noav,  the  small  holding  system  docs  not  pa]/;  in 
fact,  if  not  Avithin  reasonable  distance  of  a  toAvn,  such  is  empha¬ 
tically  a  burden  to  the  occupier  and  proprietor.  I  have  no  great 
blame  to  find  Avith  the  land  laAvs.  Perhaps  here  and  there  things 
might  admit  of  improA'ement,  but,  on  the  Avhole,  they  compare 
favoui’ably  Avith  all  other  negotiable  propertj'.  It  is  quite 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  it  is  on  account  of  any  deficiencies  in 
connection  Avith  the  land  laAvs  that  people  migrated  to  the  great 
centres  of  labour;  the  reason  is  more  superficial,  and  must  Le 
obvious  to  everyone — it  is  simply  to  avert  starvation. 

Here,  then,  is  an  important  fact  in  the  consideration  of  the 
uniA'ersal  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  people.  Those  aaIao 
knoAV  something  about  land  Avould  not  accept  a  free  offer,  and 
those  who  are  unacquainted  Avith  its  difficulties  possibly  might 
not  make  very  profitable  or  industrious  holders  to  boot.  Though 
Ave  may  term  the  land  a  national  asset,  the  mere  agricultural 
element  may,  like  any  other  productive  part  of  it,  sink  in  value 
to  a  very  low  ebb.  At  present  the  development  of  commerce  and 
other  induetries  has  groAvn  to  such  magnitude  that  it  Avould  he 
nothing  short  of  national  suicide  to  attempt  the  promotion  of  a 
scheme  savouring  of  the  iihilosophy  of  Henry  George. — D.  C. 

[W  e  trust  that  our  correspondents  and  readers  Avho  have  faith 
in  small  holdings  Avill  not  be  backAvard  in  expressing  their  belief. 
—Ed.] 


The  Bothy. 

It  affords  not  a  little  pleasure  to  those  Avho  for  some  length 
of  time  have  been  the  target  of  abuse  for  their  many  short¬ 
comings  in  making  the  bothy  Avhat  it  should  be,  to  find  that  at 
length  there  are  some  among  the  bothy  reatlers  Avilling  now  to 
acknoAvledge  a  fairness,  and  desii'e  to  do  their  honest  duty 
toAvards  their  young  men.  That  the  bothy  in  many  gardens  has 
long  since  been  anything  but  a  desirable  institution  and  resi¬ 
dence  has  been  already  admitted ;  but  uoav  that  the  young  men 
can  more  clearly  see  and  more  readily  understand  the  many 
obstacles  that  hindered,  let  us  hope  that  progress  Avill  be  made 
and  compliments  of  a  better  class  alloAved.  To  abuse  is  not  quite 
the  right  sort  of  spirit  or  a  desirable  Aveapon  to  take  in  hand 
to  fight  against  such  a  fortress,  and  the  sooner  the  young  men 
realise  this  the  better.  A  course  of  abuse  is  likely  to  breed 
contemi>t  rather  than  sympathy,  and  I  commend  the  writers  of 
the  letters  on  Bothydom,  Avhich  have  been  recently  published,  for 
the  admirable  tone  which  perAmdes  their  contributions.  The 
bothy  is  beino:  looked  upon  more  and  more  as  a  necessary  and 
a  desirable  residence  for  young  gardeners,  because  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  liberty  of  action  is  so  much  more  enjoyable  and  con¬ 
venient  than  the  very  best  of  lodgings.  There  appear  to  have 
been  some  Avho  condemn  bothy  life  Avithout  any  knoAvledge  of  its 
many  and  A'aried  advantages.  Let  them  listen  to  those  of  their 
felloAV  men  Avho,  having  the  experience,  can  give  an  honest 
opinion  and  verdict.  As  one  Avho,  in  tiie  course  of  varied  and 
lengthened  experience  of  both  conditions,  I  Avould  say.  Com¬ 
mend  me  to  bothy  life  in  preference  to  the  best  of  lodgings  out¬ 
side  the  garden. — W. 


Saturday  Half-lioliday  for  Gardeners. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  having  uoav  adopted  it  for  s^vei'al  years.  It  affoixls 
recreation  not  only  for  the  under  gardener  and  labourer,  but  the 
chief  as  Avell.  An  old  adage  says,  “What  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  also  for  the  gander”;  and  this  is  quite  true  of  the 
Saturday  recreation  in  the  garden,  as  affecting  all  and  every¬ 
one  alike.  I  must  admit,  as  do  so  many  others,  that  Avhen  the 
half-holiday  question  Avas  first  projected,  I  could  scarcely 
estimate  Iioav  the  pressure  of  Saturday  Avork  could  be  brought 
Avithin  the  limit  of  the  short  term ;  but  actual  experience  soon 
dispelled  the  doubtful  thought.  Though  many  have  adopted  this 
course,  there  Avould  seem  to  be  many  others  Avho  do  not  see  the 
Avisdom  of  the  half-holiday  movement.  It  needs  only  the  space 
of  time  to  make  the  custom  universal,  and  the  help  of  the  gar¬ 
dening  journals  to  press  home  in  the  minds  of  doubtful  heads 
the  necessity  of  the  change.  The  duty  man  for  the  coming  Aveek 
takes  over  the  Avoi'k  at  1  p.m.  on  Saturday,  instead  of  the 
evening,  and  here  extra  help  is  proAuded  on  Sunday  afternoon 
Avhen  the  Avork  of  spring  and  summer  is  heacw.  The  younger 
probationers  do  this  in  turn.  The  old  order  of  Avork  here,  Avhich 
had  an  existence  almost  beyond  memory,  Avas  G  a.m.  to  G  p.m. 
on  five  days  of  the  Aveek,  Avith  one  hour  less  on  Saturday.  On 
Sunday  tlie  man  on  duty,  beside  having  all  the  AVork  of  the  day 
to  scramble  through  single-handed,  had  to  go  to  the  kitchen  for 
orders,  and  provide  Avhat  A-egetables  the  chef  required  for  th^' 
day,  Avhicli  Avould  metan  a  journey  of  probably  tAvo  miles  by  the 
time  the  orders  Avere  completed.  ChrLstmas  Day  Avas  the  only 
holiday  for  the  j'ear,  beyond  Church  time  alloAved  on  Good 
Friday. 

Mr.  George  Hockney,  Avho  pleads  for  the  cause  of  young 
men,  Avill  be  interestecl  to  kiiOAv  that  there  are  at  least 
some  Avho  enjoy  the  priA’ilege  of  this  modcwii  demand  of  the 
garden,  and  it  might  be  said  in  further  encouragement  that 
since  the  step  has  proved  so  successful  here,  other  gardeners  and 
employers  in  the  locality  have  clone  likeAvise.  While,  too,  the 
men  are  distinctly  gainers,  emploj’ers  are  not  one  Avhit  the 
losers  by  the  change  of  custom.  Mr.  Hockney  intimate.s, 
page  454,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  all-round  advance  of  Avages. 
I  think,  if  the  adA'ertisement  columns  of  the  gardening  periodical  s 
are  closely  studied,  it  Avill  be  found  that  this  advance  has  already 
become  an  established  institution.  The  blame  Avhich  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  head  gardeners  in  “  re.sting  easy  ”  on  the  Ioav  scale  of 
Avages  is  not,  at  any  rate,  generally  due.  Employers  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  A'oluntarily  make  aclAmnces,  but  rather,  in  garden  prac¬ 
tice  keep  expenses  doAvn  as  much  as  possible ;  and  if  an 
employer  is  uiiAvilling  to  make  these  advances,  gardeners  cannot 
compel  them  to  do  so,  nor  afford  to  make  them  on  their  oavu 
account.  The  times  demand  more  Avagos  and  less  Avork,  and  not 
only  is  this  true  in  gardening,  but  in  other  trades  ancl  calling.s 
as  Avell  ;  yet  thei’o  are  many  young  men  sIoav  to  acknoAvledge 
the  advantages  secured  to  them,  Avhile  at  the  .same  time  quick 
to  find  fault  Avith  their  chief  should  the  slighte.st  occasion  find 
the  theme.  To  the  aclA'antage  of  employer  and  employed  it  may 
be  said  that  honest  duty,  justice  to  master  and  man,  and  a 
determined  perseverance.  Avill,  when  carried  out  in  a  proper 
spirit,  aclju.st  many  troubles,  Avh'ether  that  be  found  in  shorter 
hours,  more  Avages,  or  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  -W.  S. 
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Melon,  Paradise  Gem. 

With  such  a.  pletJiora  of  now  or  inocleni  raised  Melons,  some 
cf  the  older  and  still  valuable  kinds  are  being  neglected.  It 
does  not,  however,  matter  so  much  what  the  variety  or  varieties 
may  be,  so  long  as  cultivators  find  in  them  what  is  requisite  in 
all-round  excellence.  For  the  past  three  years  I  have  grown 
the  above  kind,  being  induced  to  do  so  by  the  claim  of  its 
quickness  to  ripen  and  its  other  good  qualities.  First  impres- 
•sions  of  the  stock  had  almost  gone  the  length  of  its  being  dis¬ 
carded  ;  but  its  good  flavour,  solid  flesh,  and  firm  skin  made  an 
impression  that  has  since  grown  in  its  favour.  Selection,  too, 
lias  much  improved  its  appearance  and  shape ;  some  of  the 
originals  were  extremely  rugged  in  outline,  and  even  iiow_  it 
cannot  by  any  means  claim  the  attribute  of  handsomenes-s.  The 
familiar  phrase,  “beauty  is  but  skin  deep,’'  may  yei*y  well  apply 
to  this  old  Melon,  for  its  external  loss  of  beauty  is  its  only  fail¬ 
ing,  because  there  is  concealed  beneath  its  skin  a  merit  that 
does  not  belong  to  some  more  handsome  Melons  I  have  seen  and 
grown.  I  have  already  alluded  to  its  early  trait  in  ripening. 
Among  several  .sorts  grown  in  our  first  batch,  the  race  for  fh© 
first  ripe  fruit  was  gained  by  Paradisei  Gem,  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  that  some  had  a  gain  in  the  start  by  some  days  in 
seed  sowina:.  Both  for  travelling  and  keeping  a  firm  solid  flesh 
and  outer  skin  they  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  must  need 
send  long  distances  by  rail,  and  where,  too,  a  regular  succession 
of  ripe  fruits  have  to  be  provided.  Melons  having  large  open 
seed  cavities  and  soft  liquified  flesh  are  very  good  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  ;  but  if  necessity  require  that  they  be  kept  some  time 
after  they  are  cut  from  the  plant,  or  they  have  long  railway 
.iourneys  to  endure,  then  the  ordeal  overtaxes  them,  and  they 
are  reduced  to  a  low  standard  of  value.  This  one  has  a  deep 
scarlet  flesh  and  a  well  netted  rind,  points  that  are  duly  valued 
by  Melon  connoisseurs.  Quick  maturity  in  Melons  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  given  the  same  thought  as  that  of  Strawberries, 
Peaches,  or  Nectarines,  for  instance;  but  there  certainly  cannot 
be  a  less  value  in  the  first  Melon  than  there  cvould  be  in  the 
earlie.st  Peach.  Tho.se  of  your  readers  who  are  inspired  with  this 
desire  and  coincident  necessity  should  give  a  trial  to  Paradise 
Gem.— W.  S. 


Outdoor  Tomatoes. 


The  Tomato  (Lj’copersicum  esculentum)  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1596.  It  is 
a  tender  annual,  requires  a  hot  summer  to  do  well  in  our  climate, 
and  the  plants  to  be  raised  in  heat  and  put  out  strong  and 
healthy  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

Seeds  intended  for  raising  plants  for  the  open  air  are  sown 
at  the  end  of  February  or  during  March,  in  pots  or  i^ans  filled 
with  light  soil  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  55deg  to  60deg 
by  artificial  means,  lOdeg  to  lodeg  or  more  being  secured  from 
sun  heat  on  those  figures,  either  in  a  heated  structure  or  on 
a  hotbed.  As  the  seedlings  come  up  they  are  exposed  to  all  the 
light  ijossible  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn,  and  a 
sturdy  habit  induced  by  having  the  plants  thin,  either  from  thin 
seeding  or  thinning  the  plants  when  up,  not  giving  more  water 
than  to  prevent  flagging,  and  thus  promoting  a  hard,  thoroughly 
solidified  growth  from  the  start,  which  is  the  essence  of  health 
and  early  fruitfulness.  When  the  second  leaves  appear  they  are 
potted  off  singly  into  25in  or  Sin  pots,  and  still  kept  in  heat 
iintil  re-established,  when  they  are  grown  on  in  a  light  house  or 
frame,  with  more  air,  until  gradually  they  are  hardened  off  for 
placing  outside,  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  In 
order  to  secure  plants  of  good  size,  large  enough  to  begin  flower¬ 
ing,  or  even  setting  fruit,  before  being  put  out  into  their 
permanent  quarters,  the  plants  are  shifted  into  5in  or  6in  pots 
some  time  during  April.  Such  plants  are  those  usually  prepared 
by  growers  of  them  for  sale  and  disposed  of  in  their  thousands 
or  millions  to  suburban  dwellers,  or  even  urban,  as  well  as  rural 
occupiers  of  small  plots  of  ground  or  garden  bounded  by  walls 
or  wooden  fences,  most,  if  not  all,  of  whorn  utilise  some  portion 
of  the  sunny  wall  or  fence  surface  for  training  Tomatoes.  Thus 
the  amateur  grows  his  two  or  three,  half-dozen,  dozen,  or  score 
of  plants,  and  the  gardener  his  hundreds,  for  the  procedure  is^ 
older  than  I  can  remember,  whicb  is  over  half  a  century,  the 


j  principle  being  to  have  strong  plants  coming  into  bearing  for 
planting  out,  and  thus  having  a  manifest  advantage  over  others 
which  are  not  so  prepared  in  perfecting  a  crop  afterwards. 

In  this  country  it  is  only  in  warm  .situations  and  in  favour¬ 
able  localities  that  a  Tomato  crop  can  be  depended  upon  in  the 
open  air.  In  1893  and  1896  I  noticed  plants  .spring  up  from 
self-sown  seeds,  and  the.se  plants  flowered  and  formed  fruits  of 
good  size  by  October,  wholly  as  hardy  annuals.  In  these  years 
Tomatoes  grown  in  the  open  ground  were  mostly  very  successful 
in  crop,  and  the  plants,  not  more  than  5in  or  6in  high  when 
planted,  young  and  vigorous  and  well-rooted,  turned  out  of 
thumb  (2^in)  pots,  into  which  they  had  recently  been  placed. 
That  such  are  better  than  stunted  plants  in  3in  pots  or  larger 
size,  starved  into  bearing  early,  there  is  no  question;  but  of  the 
young,  strong  plants  not  showing  flower  being  as  good  as  the 
large  plant  in  a  6in  pot  in  flower,  or  with  fruit  already  set  upon 
it,  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear,  except  for  economy  of  production. 

Young,  strong  plants  in  small  pots  are  much  more  readily 
handled  than  plants  in  6in  pots,  but  how  they  can  take  to  the 
soil  more  quickly  than  larger  plants  is  rather  delusive,  only  the 
roots  being  in  a  larger  ball  more  water  will  be  required  at  the 
onset  than  for  the  smaller  and  younger  plants,  the.se  having  a 
less  ball  and  mere  roots  relatively  obtaining  a  speedier  grip  ofl 
the  soil.  Thus  the  young  plant  has  the  advantage  economically 
over  the  larger  and  older;  but  what  if  both  are  equally  well 
attended  to?  Surely  the  plant  with  fruit  set,  or  about  setting, 
is  most  likely  to  be  profitably  productive,  though  often  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  for  neglected  for  water  after  planting  the 
plants  often  become  .stunted,  and  the  flowers  drop  off  from  the 
first  bunch,  or  the  fruit  becomes  “  deaf.”  I  know  in  .such  case 
the  younger  plant  is  the  better.  Its  vigour  su.stains  it  against 
drought,  and  it  lays  hold  of  the  surrounding  soil,  so  that  when 
the  first  flowers  show  it  is  growing  sturdily  they  do  not  drop  off 
prematurely,  but  are  followed  by  fruit.  Thus  circuni-stances 
alter  cases,  and  for  the  grower  of  thousands  of  plants  in  the 
open  the  young,  healthy,  sturdy  plant  from  the  small  pot  i.'j 
preferable  to  the  large  plant  from  a  6in  pot.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  walls  or  fences,  the  larger  plant  is  preferable,  water  being 
handy,  and  this  daily,  but  not  needlessly,  applied,  for  over- 
Avatering  is  just  as  prejudicial  as  allowing  stuntedness  to  re.sult 
from  neglect  of  its  application. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  the  .soil,  which  should  have  an  open, 
warm,  and  sheltered  position,  and  be  of  a  light  gravelly  nature, 
rather  than  heaA^y  and  cold,  no  more  is  needed  than  for  growing 
Potatoes.  Against  walls  and  Avooden  fences  a  feAv  shoA^elfuls 
of  good  fibrous  loam  Avith  a  sprinkling  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
bonemeal  and  tAAo  parts  double  .sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia 
(refined  kainit),  may  be  pro  Added  for  each  plant.  In  other  cases 
fork  in  Avell  decayed  and  sweetened  stable  or  farmyard  manure 
freely  and  deeply,  and  this  done  some  time  in  advance  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  important,  so  that  the  manurial  elements  may  be  in  a 
state  aA-ailable  as  plant  food,  and  Avell  diffused  through  the  soil. 
If  the  ground  is  occupied  AAith  early  (Ashleaf  or  other  small  top) 
Potatoes,  and  these  manured  for  at  setting  at  3ft  di.stance  apart, 
the  Tomatoes  can  be  ijlanted  midAA-ay  of  the  roAvs,  and  no  special 
manuring  is  necessary  for  them  unless  the  ground  be  poor,  then 
apply  the  well  rotted  manure,  and  ju.st  before  setting  out  the 
plants  apply  a  top-dres.sing  of  advertised  fertiliser,  pointing  in. 
In  the  matter  of  varietie.s,  the  old  Large  Red,  though  someAvhat 
coarsely  ribbed,  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  outdoor  culture. 
Early  Ruby  is  much  less  corrugated,  early,  and  Avonderfully 
prolific.  Frogmore  Selected,  of  medium  size,  smooth  in  out¬ 
line,  and  almost  round  in  shape,  is  excellent,  yet  it  cracks  in 
wet  Aveather.  Laxton’s  Prolific  and  Open  Air  are  hardy  and 
prolific.  Commend  me,  however,  to  Chemin  Rouge  for  merit  of 
bearing  and  quality,  but  it  cracks  in  shoAA'ery  Aveather. 

The  plants  may  be  planted  in  rows  3ft  apart  and  15in  to  16in 
asunder  in  the  roAv.  Each  plant  AA'ill  need  support.  This  is 
readily  provided  by  straining  a  No.  6  galvanised  wire  between 
tAvo  end-row  posts  at  3ft  from  the  ground,  and  stapled  to  stake.s 
at  that  height  placed  about  10ft  apart.  A  small  Bamboo  cane  is 
needed  for  each  plant,  thrust  into  the  soil  by'  its  side  and  secured 
to  the  Avire  at  the  top.  Plant  firmly,  and  if  the  ground  is  light 
and  open  firm  it  also,  for  sturdy  growth  and  free  fruiting  is  all- 
important,  not  rampant  groAvth,  large  leaA’es,  and  a  quantity  of 
side  shoots.  Secure  each  plant  as  it  groAA's  to  the  upright  stake, 
and  rub  off  all  side  shoots  as  they  appear.  Top  the  plants  if 
need  be  Avhen  nearing  the  horizontal  Aidre,  and  at  a  joint  above 
the  truss  of  floAvers  or  fruit.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  mulch¬ 
ing  ;  first  let  the  .sun  A\-arm  the  soil,  and  then  in  the  dog  days, 
or  before  if  hot  and  droughty,  mulch  Avith  short  SAveetened 
manure,  and  this,  with  due  supplies  of  AA-ater,  Avill  help  SAvell  off 
the  fruit  present  and  profit  that  shoAving.  The  plants  are  the' 
better  for  a  feAv  tAviggy  branches  thrust  into  the  ground  on  the 
north  side  after  planting,  as  the  AA'inds  are  often  cold  and  sharp 
from  that  point  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  But  the 
shelter  must  be  removed  early,  as  the  plants  cannot  have  too 
much  light  and  air.  The  greatest  eA'il  in  respect  of  outdoor 
Tomatoes  is  that  of  the  fruit  cracking.  The  smooth,  round- 
fruited  A’arieties  are  the  Avorst  in  that  matter,  and  Iioav  to  protect 
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the  fruit  from  the  showers  and  night  dews  that  cause  the  mischief 
lias  not  been  made  clear  and  feasible  from  an  econcniical  stand¬ 
point.  The  greatest  certainty  is  in  the  ribbed  varieties,  but 
everybody  goes  in  for  the  handsome,  smooth,  round  fruit,  wliicii 
is  almost  sure  to  crack  badly  in  showery  weather,  and  cracked 
fruits  are  neither  wanted  nor  are  wholesome. — G.  Abbey. 


The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour.— No.  3. 

{Continued  from  i>a<je  494.) 

Milwaukee,  in  Wisconsin,  is  the  nearest  city  of  importance 
to  Chicago,  and,  like  it,  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
This  may  be  called  a  German  town,  and  is  famous  for  its 


in  our  first  notice  of  this  interview.  Sandusky  affords  a  good 
instance  of  the  terrible  destruction  of  timber  trees,  which  lias 
become  a  general  complaint  throughout  the  I'.S.  Within  the 
memcry  of  middle-age<l  men  the  town  was  one  forest  down  to  the 
sea.  Now  trees  are  hardly  to  be  seen. 

Haying  tasted  of  the  delights  of  Pittsburg,  the  traveller  hied 
himself  to  Philadelphia,  the  Quaker  city,  this  section  of  the 
community  having  the  largest  amount  of  money  in  the  city, 
hut  have  now  dropped  the  Quaker  garb.  Returning  to  New 
;  York  city,  Mr.  Barr  took  a  Cook’s  circular  'tourist  ticket  for 
I  Gie  Yellowstone  Park,  a  great  national  reserve  three  days’ 

:  journey  out,  and  kept  for  the  preservation  of  the  flora  and 
j  fauna  of  the  region.  Here  he  saw  the  mighty  geysers,  which, 
every  few  minutes,  days,  weeks,  or  months,  spurt  up  their 
j  boiling  fountains  of  water.  A  record  of  the  times  the  geysers 
I  are  in  evidence  is  kept  in  each  centre,  so  that  it  is  known  just 
j  when  an  ejection  may  be  expected.  Then  there  are  the  mud- 
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View  in  the  Royal  Botanic  5ociety’s  Conservatory,  Regent’s  Park,  London.  (See  page  506.) 


breweries  and  German  beer.  No  one  is  supposed  to  visit  the 
town  without  seeing  one  or  otlier  of  the  breweries  and  tasting 
of  their  products.  Mr.  Barr  says  he  was  the  exception.  Our 
friend,  however,  managed  to  raise  a  .storm  over  their  park 
maldng.  In  early  times  the  lake  had  formed  great  gullies,  which 
were  being  filled  up  in  some  instances,  and  in  other  cases 
spanned  by  pretentious  bridges  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  surroundings.  These  gullies  could  have  been  admirably  con¬ 
verted  into  bog  gardens,  areas  for  alpine  plants  and  Ferns,  and 
the  bridges  with  advantage  could  have  been  less  conspicuous. 

After  leaving  Cleveland,  Sandusky  was  the  succeeding  place 
of  call,  and  this  town  is  a  centre  for  Avine  making  ;  but  of  the 
(juality  of  these  wines  the  experienced  traveller  does  not  report 
favourably.  The  champagne  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  to  “stick 
in  the  throat !  ”  One  of  the  manufacturers  would  insist  on 
Mr.  Barr  taking  some  bottles  with  him,  and  it  Avas  these  that 
he  presented  (!)  to  Mr.  AVilliam  Scott  at  Biiffalo,  as  mentioned 


geysers,  bubbling  and  alAvays  sputtering,  like  porridge  being 
cooked,  and  these  Avere  seen;  but  our  friend  was  unable  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  Petrified  Forests,  although  very  anxious 
to  do  so.  At  the  time  of  this  visit  there  Avere  100  Avild  buffaloes 
in  the  reserve  ;  but  as  the  animal  is  of  a  roving  dispo.sition,  the 
Government  has  no  control  outside  the  Y"ellow.stone  Park,  and 
it  is  feared  the  numbers  are  becoming  reduced.  Throughout  the 
vast  reserve  there  are  highroads,  and  trekkers  or  Avaggoners 
cro.ssing  to  other  parts  of  the  country  have  their  guns  plugged 
and  sealed,  and  before  leaving  the  reserve  this  .seal  has  to  bo 
taken  off  by  a  Government  official.  Soldiers  do  police  duty, 
and  accompany  all  visitors,  to  see  that  no  “trick.s”  are  playecl 
on  the  gey.sers.  In  early  days  it  Ava.s  customan-  for  sightseers 
to  drop  in  bars  of  soap.  Avhich  had  the  effect  of  throAving  the 
geyser  out  of  its  predicted  time  of  eA'olution. 

Frcm  the  Yellow.stone  Park  IMr.  Barr  crossed  the  prairie,  and 
saAv  large  cpiantitii  s  of  C’alochortuses  groAving  in  A'ery  hard' soil, 
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bO  hard  that  it  turned  tlie  eelgo  of  a  pick  he  used  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  get  down  to  their  base.  Having  crossed  the  prairie,  Mr. 
Barr  took  train  westward  to 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

The  people  of  this  “  city  of  the  plain  ”  are,  to  use  our 
traveller’s  own  words,  “a  law-abiding,  orderly,  intelligent  class, 
and  while  Utah  was  a  territory  many  of  the  men  had  preferred 
to  un..crgo  the  six  months’  imprisonment  inflicted  by  the  U.S. 
Government  on  polygami.sts  rather  than  abandon  their  wives.” 
Mr.  Barr’s  guide.  Bishop  Romnev,  had  foui-  wives,  and  a 
numerous  family  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  years  to  fifty 
years.  It  is  well  understood,  of  course,  that  Salt  Lake  City  was 
founded  by  Mormons,  a  sect  led  by  Brigham  Young,  whose  creed 
allowed  the  marriage  of  one  )nan  with  as  many  wives  as  he  could 
afford  to  support. 

The  veteran  explorer  went  to  the  famous  Salt  Lake,  and  had 
a  dip  in  its  saline  waters,  and  pi’obably  herein  lies  the  key  to 
the  rejuvenation  of  his  face  and  frame,  as  noticed  by  his  London 
friends  at  his  return !  Salt  Lake  City  he  speaks  of  in  terms  of 
praise,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  small  gardening  in  and  around 
it,  this  being  one  of  the  things  specially  encouraged  among.st 
the  members  of  the  Mormon  faith.  The  Mormons  have  large 
estates  in  other  parts  of  the  American  Continent,  besides  their 
head  temple  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  many  Mormons  are  rich. 
With  reference  to  their  domestic  life,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  various  wives  of  one  ivian  all  reside  in  the  same  house, 
it  being  the  custom  to  have  a  distinctive  establishment  for  ea-ch 

Kansas  is  represented  by  two  cities,  the  original  one  being 
well  arranged,  but  much  deserted  on  account  of  the  business 
being  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  is  mainly  occupied  by 
working  people,  who  go  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other. 
The  lower  part  of  the  more  modern  Kansas,  when  Mr.  Barr  was 
there  in  1898,  was  bare  and  unattractive;  but  there  was  a 
grand  piece  of  work  in  hand  along  the  hillside,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  form  a  great  promenade  and  carriage  drive.  The 
re.sidential  part  was  so  beautiful  that  the  itinerant  said  to  his 
cicerone:  “This  is  Paradise  regained!”  One  street,  called 
Gladstone  Avenue,  was  built  with  exceedingly  handsome  resi¬ 
dences.  having  shade  trees  along  the  footpaths,  and  a  breadth 
of  several  yards  of  grass  the  whole  way,  all  iir  beautiful  condition. 
C'actaceous  and  other  dry-land  plants  were  largely  seeir  iir  the 
gardens  around.  At  Downes,  Osborne  Courrty,  Kansas,  Mr.  Barr 
found  an  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Bart.,  as  a  hotel 
proprietor. 

Indianapolis  was  seen  to  be  a  busy  town,  and  notable  as  the 
l)irthplac8  of  a  late  President.  Here,  as  in  most  cities  in 
America,  the  cit.j"  gardener  and  city  engineer  are  not  in  harmonju 
The  latter  thinks  of  the  streets  without  any  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trees,  and  so  in  the  new  paving  system  in  America, 
the  concrete  is  run  up  generally  close  to  the  trees,  so  that  the 
fine  tr'ces  in  Meridian  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  which 
were  planted  sixty  years  ago,  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  for  lack 
of  air  and  moisture.  The  gardens  of  the  residences,  in  common 
with  most  of  those  in  America,  are  without  fences,  the  lawns 
running  down  to  the  footpaths,  and  are  perfectly  open.  A 
number  of  private  gardeirs,  however,  are  begiirning  to  be  fenced 
in.  Indianopolis  was  eager  for  parks  when  Mr.  Barr  was 
there,  and  a  drive  round  the  sections  with  Mr.  J.  Clyde  Power, 
tho  overseer,  proved  to  view  that  many  areas  were  in  process  of 
being  laid  out,  and  as  much  of  the  natural  state  of  the  land¬ 
scape  as  possible  was  being  irre.served.  Mr.  Clyde  Power  is  well 
qualified  for  his  high  charge,  haviirg  travelled  in  Europe,  and 
especially  made  a  study  of  Loirdon  parks. 

Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  River,  impressed  tho  Londoirer  with 
the  intellectual  activity  of  its  citizeirs,  which  he  de.scribes  as 
“immense.”  He  had  the  opportunity  of  being  in  contact  with 
the  mo.st  remarkable  men  in  the  town,  among  these  being  two 
brothers,  the  Me.ssrs.  Lloyd,  one  famous  in  chemistry,  the  other 
in  Fungology.  In  Cincinnati  there  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the 
richest  monumental  cemeteries  in  the  C.S.  The  park  superin¬ 
tendent  was  Mr.  R.  H.  Warder,  an  old  English  gardener. 

The  parks  of  Cleveland  are  a  great  feature,  and  perhaps  the 
mo.st  .systematically  arranged  of  any  in  the  States  of  the  L’nion, 
and  they  are  largely  the  gifts  of  citizens.  J.  Rockefeller  pur¬ 
chased  an  old  Shaker  estate  and  presented  a  large  portion  of  it 
to  the  town  for  a  park,  paying  also  for  its  arrangement,  planting, 
bridgemaking,  and  everything  in  connection  with  it,  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  a  Boston  gardener  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  ('has.  W.  Pratt,  jun.  The  parks  are  arranged  to  run  into 
each  other,  the  oldest  park  being  continued  into  the  newer  on^.s, 
and  having  splendid  carriage  drives.  Cleveland  has  a  splendid 
service  of  electric  trams,  which  drop  passengers  at  the  principal 
park  entrances.  Altogether  it  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  many 
fin,'  houses  and  wealthy  families. 


NOTES 


OTICES 


New  Plants  at  Regent  s  Park. 

>Ve  are  requested  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  garden  at  Regent’s  Park  to  state  that  an  exhibition  of 
new  and  rare  plants  will  be  held  in  the  corridor  at  tho  gardens 
on  Wednesdav  next. 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

As  already  announced,  the  anniversary  festival  of  this  iirsti- 
tution  will  take  place  on  June  24,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  when 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  will  pre.side.  Contributions  to  the  chair¬ 
man’s  list  in  aid  of  the  funds  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Secretarj'  if  sent  to 
the  office,  175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Gardening  Appointments. 

Mr.  Ernest  Stokes,  as  head  gardener  to  J.  Jones,  E.sq.,  Coke- 
thorpe  Park,  Witney,  Oxon,  and  previously  four-and-a-half  years 
foreman  at  Eynsham  Hill,  Witney.  *  *  Mr.  William  Jennings, 

lately  head  gardener  at  Warford  Hall,  Cheshire,  has  started  in 
business  as  seedsman  and  florist  on  his  own  account  at  Knowles 
Green,  Mobberley,  Cheshire.  He  i.s  succeeded  at  Warford  Hall 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Gillibrand. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthh’'  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing  last.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  presided.  Six  new  members 
were  elected  and  one  other  nominated.  The  death  certificate  of 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Berry,  of  Roehaniptou,  was  produced.  A  vote  of 
condolence  to  Mrs.  Berry  and  family  was  passed,  and  a  cheque 
was  drawn  in  favour  of  Mr.s.  Berry. for  the  amount  standing,  to 
the  late  member’s  credit  in  the  ledger.  Six  members  were 
reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  application  of  two  members  to 
pay  the  higher  scale  of  contribution  was  granted. 

Ths  Long  Walk  at  Windsor. 

The  gigantic  Elms  of  the  famous  Long  Walk,  which  forms  the 
chief  approach  to  Windsor  Castle,  are  rapidly  decaying,  and 
during  the  past  month  Crown  workmen  removed  a  score  of  theso 
spleirdid  old  trees.  They  were  planted  by  Charles  II.'  in  1C89, 
and  at  one  time  numbered  1,652,  but  almost  half  of  them  have  .suc¬ 
cumbed  to  age  and  severe  weather.  The  King  is  naturallj'  much 
concerned  about  the  decaj"  of  the  trees.  From  the  castle  to  tho 
double  gates  the  old  trees  are  being  replaced  by  young  Elms,  but 
from  that  point  to  the  statue  of  George  III.,  Oaks  are  being  sub- 
.stituted,  as  the  soil  has  proved  unsuitable  to  Elms. 

The  King  and  East  Londoners. 

The  King  has  intimated  to  the  Dtike  of  Fife,  president  of  the 
People’s  Palace  and  East  London  Horticultural  Society,  his  in¬ 
tention  of  sending  a  non-competitive  exhibit  from  the  gardens 
of  Windsor  Castle  to  the  .summer  show  of  the  society  on  July  18. 
The  members  of  the  People’.s  Palace  Horticultural  Society  are 
residents  in  the  East  of  London,  and  include  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  poor  children,  whose  gardening  operations  are  often 
carried  on  in  very  adver.se  circumstances.  Though  the  show  is 
always  an  extremely  intere'Sting  one,  it  is  desired  to  make  it  more 
efficient  from  the  horticultural  point  of  view  by  the  addition  of 
lean  exhibits  frem  per, sons  who  have  greater  facilities  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  flowers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  example  .set  by  the  King  will 
be  followed  by  others  possessing  well-stocked  gardens. 

Holland  House  Summer  Show. 

This  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  25  and  26. 
The  only  entrance  to  the  show  will  be  by  the  great  gates  in 
Kensington  High  Street,  and  the  only  exit  by  the  gate  leading 
into  Melbury  Road,  where  carriages  may  be  ordered  to  wait. 
Ways  of  reaching  Holland  House  :  Kensington  High  Street  is  the 
nearest  station  on  the -Metropolitan  and  District  Railways  from 
Liverpool  Street,  King’s  CrO'.s,  St.  Pancras,  Eirston,  Paddington, 
Cannon  Street,  Charing  Cross,  and  Victoria.  Addi.son  Road  is 
the  nearest  from  Waterloo,  Clapham  Junction,  Willesden,  and 
Richmond.  Earl’s  Court  is  nearest  from  Wimbledon,  Putney, 
Fulham,  Acton,  Ealing,  and  Wind.sor.  Thc.se  who  may  prefer 
the  Central  London  Electric  should  stop  at  Netting  Hill  Gate; 
from  thence  oiunibu.ses  pass  the  gates.  All  Hammersmith  and 
Turrrham  Green  omnibuses  pass  the  gat€.s,  and  are  available  from 
Liveri>ool  Street,  Bank,  King’s  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  Euston, 
Charing  C'ros.s,  and  Hammersmith. 
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Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. 

e  are  requested  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  entries 
for  the  above  close  on  Wednesday  next,  the  17th  inst.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  Fred  Arey,  Davyhall  Chambers,  Davygate, 
York. 

Marriage  of  Mr.  William  Bull. 

W  e  offer  our  felicitations  on  the  ccca.sion  of  his  marriage,  to 
Mr.  William  Bull,  eldest  son  of  the  late  W’^illiam  Bull,  F.L.S., 
and  Mrs.  Bull,  of  Belmont,  Kdith  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W^.,  to  Ada 
\  ale,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Vale,  South  Norwood. 

Park  Royal,  Acton. 

Park  Royal,  the  newly  acquired  show  ground  of  the  Roj’al 
Agricultural  Society,  is  an  expanse  of  116  acres,  situated  north 
of  Acton,  and  about  .six  miles  by  road  from  the  Marble  Arch.  It 
lies  between  Wnllesden  on  the  east  and  Ealing  on  the  west,  and 
will  be  served  for  the  purposes  of  the  show  by  three  new  railway 
stations,  provided  i-espectively  by  the  Great  Western,  London 
and  North-Western,  and  Metropolitan  Di.strict  Companies,  each 
of  which  will  run  special  services  of  trains  during  the  show  week. 
The  show  will  open  under  the  presidency  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  Tuesday,  June  23,  when  the  judging  in  all  departments 
of  live  stock,  poultry,  produce,  Ac.,  will  take  place.  On  Wedne.s- 
day,  June  24,  the  show  will  be  honoured  with  a  visit  by  His 
Majesty  the  King,  who  is  patron  of  the  society,  and  it  will  remain 
open  on  the  following  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

The  Co-operative  Banks  Association. 

The  third  annual  report  of  this  society,  whose  labours  deserve 
more  investigation  and  assi.stance  than  they  are  receiving,  has 
reached  us;  and  though  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  here,  we  may  do  so  prominently  in  an  early  issue.  Mean¬ 
while  we  commend  to  our  readers  the  words  of  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who,  at  a  conference  on  agricultural 
co-operation  held  in  connection  with  the  Aberystwyth  University 
on  December  1,  1902,  remarked  : — “  There  is  another  experiment 
which  I  should  like  to  see  made,  especially  in  a  district  of  small 
farmers.  The  system  of  agricultural  banks  has  been  carried  out 
almost  universally  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  a  great  success 
in  Ii’eland.  I  believe  that  to  a  community  of  .small  farmers  these 
banks  would  be  invaluable.”  Information  regarding  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  credit  societies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Co¬ 
operative  Banks  Association,  29,  Old  Queen  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

Bolton  Horticultural  Self-help  and  Benevolent  Society. 

The  members  of  the  Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum 
Society  have  recently  formed  a  bencivolent  society  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  “for  the  assi.stance  of  its  members  in  times  of  sickness  [or 
wdien],  out  of  employment  [or  in],  old  age,  and  other  benevolent 
purposes.”  The  .society  has  a  benefit  fund,  and  a  benevolent 
fund,  each  kept  separately.  The  weekly  or  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  to  be  used  in  sick-pay,  or  giving  out-of-work  money. 
The  benevolent  funds  are  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  means.  A 
labour  bureau,  to  assist  members  into  situations,  is  also  estab- 
li.shed.  The  entrance  fee  for  membership  is  2s.  Gd.,  with  monthly 
subscriptions  of  Is.  each.  Members  are  entitled  to  10.s.  per 
week  when  out  of  work,  for  one  month  ;  and  os.  per  week  for 
the  second  month  ;  and  all  members  mu.st  be  a  fortnight  out  of 
work  before  payment  commences.  The  society  inserts  a  series 
of  advertisements  in  leading  papers  for  the  unemployed  member, 
or  members.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  payment  is  10s.  for  the 
first  month,  and  5s.  for  the  second  and  third.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  out-of-work  help,  the  objects  of  this  society  seem  to 
us  to  be  already  admirably  covered  by  the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society  (secretai-y,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  London)  which  has  over  1,000  members  and  large  in¬ 
vested  funds ;  and  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  In.stitution 
of  London.  The  Bolton  gardeners,  of  course,  know  their  own 
case  best,  and  if  their  new  society  is  not  found  to  be  too  great  a 
drain  on  them,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  We  do  not  mention 
the  London  societies  simply  because  we  live  and  work  in  the 
metropolis;  but  because  we  understand  how  strong  and  well- 
appointed  they  are.  In  any  case,  gardeners  Avho  are  not  members 
of  a  provident  or  benefit  society  would  be  doing  themselves  and 
others  good  to  send  for  the  rules  of  either  the  London  society  or 
the  Bolton  one,  wdiose  secretary  is  Mr.  Herbert  Makin,  623,  St. 
Helen’s  Road,  Bolton. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  tlio 
.society,  70,  Victoria  Street,  AVe.st minster,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday, 
the  17th  instant,  at  4.30  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  bo  read: 
— “The  Meteorological  Aspects  of  the  Storm  of  February  26-27, 
1903,”  by  W.  N.  Shaw,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. ;  “The  Dines-Baxendell 
Anemograph,  and  the  dial-pattern  Non-Oscillating  Pressure- 
Plate  Anemometer,”  by  Joseph  Baxcndell  F.R.Met.Soc.  Tea 
and  coffee  will  be  served  from  4  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.— Willia.u 
Mariuott,  Assistant  Secretary,  70,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

“Vegetables  for  Profit.” 

This  handbook  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  small  and  large  holders  who  desire  thoroughly 
practical  and  up-to-date  information  on  tho  culture  of  marki't 
garden  crops.  Its  contents  treat  solely  of  the  “Green  C'rop,s” — 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Herbs,  Ac., 
giving  good  cultural  dii’cctions,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  about  markets  and  marketing.  The  pages  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  best  varieties  of  the  respective  vegetables.  Tho 
book  is  well  and  conveniently  arranged,  having  an  index  in  front, 
and  the  only  point  one  might  draw  attention  to  is  the  want  of 
care  in  the  case  of  plurals  and  singulars  in  the  names.  The  term 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Borecole,  is  often  used  here  to  mean 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Borecoles,  which,  in  these  days  of  pro¬ 
gress,  ought  not  to  be.  The  book  is  sold  by  Mes.srs.  W.  H.  and  L. 
Collingridge,  Aldersgate  Street,  London.  Price  Is.,  or  Is.  2.U1. 
by  post. 

The  Semi  Teetotal  Pledge  Association. 

“I  solemnly  undertake  by  God’s  help  to  abstain  from  all 
intoxicating  drink  except  at  my  midday  and  evening  meads.” 
Such  is  the  simple  and  definite  pledge  of  the  Semi-Teetotal  Pledge 
A.sisociation,  of  which  Lord  Roberts  is  pre.siclent,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  F. 
Nye,  the  Grosvenor  Library.  Chapel  Street,  London,  hon  secre¬ 
tary,  a  pledge  which  is  being  subscribed  to  by  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  resident  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in  many  place.s- 
abrpad.  It  is  a  pledge  which  is  at  once  .so  simple  and  definite 
that  all  who  drink  in  moderation  may  sign  it.  By  its  universal 
adoption  the  habits  of  “nipping”  and  “standing  drinks” — 
customs  which  have  ruined  many  a  fair  home,  and  led  in  no 
small  degree  to  that  excessive  intemperance  which  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  oiir  nation — will  disappear,  the, tone  of  society  will  be 
elevated  and  improved,  and  the  health  of  the  people  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  better.  The  medical  press  is  entirely  in  favour  of  semi- 
teetotalism  as  against  total  abstinence.  Many  life  abstaiuens 
recognise  that  all  cannot  be  teetotallers,  therefore  this  pledge 
has  been  formulated,  and  it  appears  to  bo  exactly  what  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  have  long  looked  for,  and  felt  to  want,  for 
it  affords  just  that  help  and  assistance  which  they  have  sought 
elsewhere  in  vain.  In  connection  with  tho  work  the  association 
has  i.sisued  an  official  badge,  of  neat  design,  to  be  worn  by 
members,  which  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  address  above  given. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  first  part  of  the  week  was  very  warm,  the  latter  part  being 
characterised  by  cold  trying  winds. 
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Centaurea  dea’bata. 


The  plant  we  figure  on  the  opposite  page  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful,  as  well  as  showy,  of  its  genus.  It  is  a  Caucasian 
species,  growing  12in  to  18in  high,  with  pinnate  leaves  covered 
with  white  hairs  underneath.  It  flower.s  during  the  sununer, 
being  quite  hardy,  and  when  once  planted  requires  but  little 
attention.  The  blossoms  are  rosy-niauve. 

Hardy  Bulbous  Plants. 

The  majority  of  hardy  bulbs  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  a 
heavy  clay  is  .sure  death  to  them.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
smaller  bvdbous  family  are  either  natives  of  the  Cape  or  South 
America,  so  that  a  sunny,  well-drained  spot  suits  them  the  best. 
If  the  place  where  they  are  planted  suits  them,  they  will  increase 
readily  and  take  care  of  thein.selves.  Others  are  tender  and 
require  to  oe  taken  from  the  ground  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  in 
sand  or  some  such  material  until  the  danger  of  injury  by  frost 
is  over.  These  niu.st  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  too  long,  or  they 
shrivel  and  are  no  good.  The  Chronodoxas,  or  “  Glory  of  the 
Snow,”  are  certainlj’  more  tender  than  the  Sciuills ;  still,  if  they 
had  a  fairly  rich  sandy  soil,  and  not  too  inuch  clay  under  them, 
'they  do  well,  and  might  remain  in  the  earth  for  several  years 
without  being  disturbed.  The  Tigridias.  or  Tiger  flower,  from 
their  gorgeous  spots  and  the  shape  of  the  fl.ower,  are  natives  of 
Mexico,  and  are  not  nearlj^  so  much  grown  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Although  a  bloom  only  lasts  a  day,  the  next  morning  there  is 
another  ready  to  take  its  place.  The  plant  proves  more  bene¬ 
ficial  when  grown  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil  with  a  little  peat, 
and  in  a  dry,  sunny  situation.  It  is  generally  recommended  that 
these  plants  should  be  taken  up  every  year  after  blooming,  and 
stored  in  eand  until  the  spring  comes  again.  The  Montbretias 
are  a  hardy  class  of  .summer  flowering  bulbs,  which  do  well  in  any 
sunny  border.  There  have  been  several  new  varieties  intro¬ 
duced  of  late,  which  are  worth  growing.  The  Plantain  Lilies 
(Funkias)  are  not  so  much  grown  as  could  be  wished.  They  do 
not  require  Tuuch  care,  either  in  soil  or  situation,  and  their 
handsome.  Plantain-like  foliage  gives  a  graceful  appearance  to 
a  flower  border. 

Irish  Roses. 

The  criticisms  of  “  W.  R.  Raillem”  remind  me  of  those  given 
by  him  .some  years  ago  in  the  Journal,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  his  most  valuable  book  on  Roses,  entitled,  “  Manners  and 
Customs.”'  He  always  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  masterly  way, 
and  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  procuring  a  Rose  which  he  has 
described  and  recommended.  I  am  not  a  large  grower  of  Roses 
now,  but  at  the  time  he  gave  his  former  descriptions  of  Roses, 
I  was  growing  between  two  and  three  thousand;  and  each  Rose 
as  portrayed  by  him  was  a  faithful  representation  of  both 
qualities  and  failings.  I  also  know  most  of  the  Roses  he 
criticises  now,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  find  dealing  as  faith¬ 
fully  with  them  without  fear  or  favour,  as  this  is  just  what 
readers  of  the  Journal  want  to  know.  I  well  remember  the  praise 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  when  it  first  came  out  ;  also  how 
disappointed  we  were  when  we  had  to  grow  it.  I  also  remember 
purchasing  three  plants  of  the  beautiful  Ethel  Brownlow,  when 
flr.st  sent  out  ;  but  they  were  very  little  larger  in  five  years  after¬ 
wards.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  is  a  very  fine  Rose ;  I  have  a  bloom 
in  a  vase  before  me  as  I  write,  which  has  been  in  water,  five  days, 
and  still  gives  a  nice  scent,  and  the  colour  is  quite  bright  for  the 
long  time  it  has  been  cut.  I  quite  agree  with  “  W.  R.  Raillem” 
in  the  washy  colours  of  some  of  the  otherwise  good  Roses ; 
Mavourneen  being  one  of  these  dull  colours.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick¬ 
son  are  to  be  congratulated  in  sending  out  so  many  very  fine 
varietie.s;  some  of  them  will  live  for  many  years  to  come,  when 
some  of  us  will  be  forgotten.  As  an  old  reader  of  the  Journal,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  ”  W.  R.  Raillem’s  ”  description  of  some 
of  the  newer  varieties,  .such  as  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  Frau 
Karl  Dru-schki.  Dorothy  Perkins,  Jeanne  Buatois,  Madame  Viger, 
Porlc  von  Godesburgh,  Madame  Antoine  Mari,  ttc. — Scott. 


Gioriosa  Rothschtldiana. 

A  magnificent  new  species  of  Glorio.sa  has  flowered  with  the 
Hen.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  at  Tring  Park,  Tring,  from 
tubers  collected  by  Major  H.  B.  Rattray,  in  the  Vganda  district, 
near  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Tropical  Africa,  and  which 
proves  to  be  by  far  the  h.andsomeist  of  the  genus.  Its  pure 
glowing  crimson-coloured  flowers  constitute  it  one  of  the  showiest 
of  warm-hou'S?  plants'. 

Yucca  glcriosa  at  Bridge  Hill,  Canterbury. 

In  the  gardens  at  Bridge  Hill  House,  near  Canterbury,  Kent, 
there  is  growing  a  large  specimen  of  Yucca  gioriosa  planted  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  has  grown  luxuriantly,  and  of  late 
years,  since  it  has  become  well  established,  has  flowered  profusely. 
The  photograph  on  page  ol9,  taken  last  summer  (1902),  shows 
three  magnificent  spikes  of  flower,  each  over  9ft  in  height.  If 
you  think  it  of  sufficient  interest  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  of 
Hdi  ficuUure,  I  .should  be  pleased  for  you  to  do  .so. — Thomas  Pen¬ 
fold.  Head  Gardener. 

Spraying  Orchards. 

The  fruit  division  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  just  now  giving  a  series  of  orchard  demonstrations  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  to  illustrate  the  great  advantages  which  follow  the 
use  of  the  power  sprayer.  Work  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Woodstock  and  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  by  Messrs.  P.  J. 
Carey,  Dominion  fruit  inspector,  and  J.  C.  Harris,  West  Oxford, 
both  practical  farmers,  who  have  made  a  success  of  fruit  growing, 
and  who  give  careful  attention  to  all  the  details  of  their  spray¬ 
ing  operations.  The  chief  object  is  to  show  that  a  dozen  or 
more  farmers  may  profitably  combine  to  purchase  a  power  sprayer, 
place  it  in  charge  of  some  such  man  as  usually  does  thre.sh- 
ing,  who  can  easilj'  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  best  methods  of  spraying,  and  engage  him  to  make  regular 
visits  to  their  orchards.  At  each  farm  the  expert  sprayer  will 
only  require  the  assistance  of  a  teamster,  and  thus  the  regular 
work  of  the  farm  need  not  be  interrupted.  Under  present 
methods  evei’y  farmer  in  the  fruit  districts  requires  a  spraying 
outfit  of  his  own,  and  the  spraying,  if  done  at  all,  is  done  in 
a  careless,  half-hearted  way  by  men  Avho  do  not  know  just  when 
or  how  the  work  should  be  ijerformed.  Farmers  are  very  busy 
at  the  season  when  spraying  should  be  done,  consequently  it  is 
often  neglected  entirely,  or  postponed  until  too  late  to  bo 
effective.  Farmers  have  reason  to  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
M'Kinnon,  chief  of  the  fruit  division,  for  bringing  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  the  merits  of  the  power  sprayer.  If  the  old  methods  of 
spraying  were  valuable,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they 
were,  this  new  plan  must  prove  infinitely  better.  It  is  thorough 
and  rapid,  and  is  accomplished  Avith  little  or  no  exertion  or 
if?convenience.  The  pressure  is  supplied  by  a  small  gasolin(A 
engine  on  the  waggon,  and  the  si> raying  done  while  the  horses 
are  driven  up  and  down  betAveen  the  roAvs  of  trees.  The  liquid 
is  forced  from  a  tank  on  the  waggon  through  tAvo  lines  of  small 
rubber  hose.  By  the  use  of  Bamboo  rods,  Avith  a  cluster  of  six 
small  nozzles  at  the  end,  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  topmost  parts 
of  the  trees,  and  the  spray,  which  is  as  fine  as  a  cloud  of  vapour, 
falls  lightly  upon  the  trees  and  adheres  much  better  than  if 
applied  in  a  coarse  spray,  as  is  sometimes  done.  The  pressure 
of  801b  to  1001b  to  the  inch  ensures  a  .spray  so  fine  that  it  pene¬ 
trates  to  all  parts  of  the  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  neAv  sprayer.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  reach  the 
tops  of  trees  AA'ithout  a  AA’aste  of  the  preparation  used,  which  has 
been  the  iiumriable  result  Avhen  a  lieaA^y  stream  was  turned  on. 
Again,  the -appliances  used  by  most  farmers  have  only  one  nozzle, 
while  this,  as  has  been  stated,  has  six  on  each  line  of  hose,  and 
the  force  is  much  greater  and  the  mist  finer,  AA'hich  is  all-impor¬ 
tant.  Under  favourable  conditions  the  operators  of  this  machine 
could  probably  spray  from  600  to  800  trees  per  day.  Forty 
trees,  some  of  them  difficult  to  get  at,  wmre  si^rayed  in  about 
twenty-fiA'e  minutes.  After  making  several  moves  a  day,  some 
of  them  long  oiies,  the  operators  have  been  averaging  betAveen 
400  and  500  trees  a  day.  The  trees  sprayed  will  be  given  a 
regular  course — four  siArayings  at  least.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  these  tests  will  bring  about  the 
general  adoption  of  the  power  sprayer.  A  similar  spraying 
apparatus  is  being  used  by  prh'ate  oAAmers  in  the  Niagara  distinct, 
and  is  said  to  giAm  excellent  results. 
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Pillar  Roses. 

Tliis  class  of  Roses  is  one  to  which  little  attention  is  given  by 
writers  in  the  Rose  eoliiinns  of  our  gardening  journals,  andi  a  few 
notes  on  the  selection  of  suitable  subjects  will  be  welcomed  by 
any  who  intend  planting  a  few  when  the  proper  season  for  doing 
so  has  arrived.  A  well  grown  pillar  Rose  is  very  striking  in 
appearance,  and  niKjUestionably  there  is  nothing  so  handsome  or 
more  beautiful  when  it  is  covered  with  wealth  of  blossom  and 
foliage. 

If  one  Avislu's  to  succeed  with  them  one  must  he  prepared  to 
give  them  every  attention,  to  make  a  study  of  their  habits  of 
growth,  and  the  nece.ssary  pruning  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of 
perfection.  No  one  can  really  admire  a  pillar  Ro.se  when,  throufdi 
neglect,  the  plant  is  nothing  hut  bare  stems  for  half  its  height 
or  more,  and  tin'  blossoms  on  it  arc'  also  poor.  Like'  most  other 
Roses  tlie  pillar  Rose  reciuires  eareful  pruning  at  the  proper 
time,  according  to  habit  of  growth,  attention  a.s  regards  evatering 
during  very  dry  periods,  and  liberal  feeding  at  intervals.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  in  this  article  to  make  any  remarks  about  plant¬ 
ing,  cither  than'to  advise  the  careful  selection  of  strong  materials 
for  making  the  pillars,  and  to  see  that  thc'se  are  firmly  embedded 
in  the  ground,  otherwise  one  lays  oiu'self  open  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  some  fine  clav  of  finding  that  a  strong  wind  has  laid  them 
on  the  ground,  and  that  none  too  gently.  'I’his  generally  happens 
when  thc^y  are  at  their  best  and  heav.y  with  an  abundance  of 
blossom. 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  commence  with  in  inaking  a 
selection  of  varieties,  there  being  so  many  c'Cjually  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Perhaps  some  of  the  double  kinds  that  are  also 
useful  for  cutting  h'om  .should  receive  one’s  fir.st  consideration. 

Ard’s  Rover. — This  crimson  Rose,  with  nu).st  distinct  foliage, 
bears  many  hancl.'-ome  blossoms  that  are  most  useful  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  in  a  cut  state. 

Arcl’s  Pillar. — A  rich,  velvety  crimson,  admirabl,v  adapted  for 
a  pillar  Rose,  as  its  name  implies.  It  is  comparatively  little 
known  as  yet,  but  will  certainly  become  a  favourite  before  long, 
there  being  nothing  to  ecjual  it  in  foliage,  flower,  or  vigorous- 
growth. 

Boule  de  Neige. — Pure  white,  bearing  very  freely. 

Roiuiuet  d'Or. — A  superb  bright  yellow  of  medium  .size,  very 
pretty  and  fragrant. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid. — Most  suitable,  being  hardy  and  vigorous. 
Hanclsomo  when  in  bud,  large  and  full  in  flower,  cherry  carmine. 

(iloire  de  Dijon.-  Fawn,  tinged  salmon  in  centre,  is  one  of 
the  best  Roses  eye  have  ;  being  useful  for  almost  any  purpose,  is 
a  general  favourite. 

General  Jaccjueminot. — Another  old  favourite,  not  often 
grown  a.s  a  pillar  Rose,  but  most  usc'ful  for  the  purpose,  brilliant 
scarlet  crimson. 

John  Hopper. — Bright  rose  in  colour,  full  and  well  formed. 

Mavournc'en. — Delicate  silvery  flesh  white,  excellent  shape 
and  substance,  vigorous  and  free  flowering  habit. 

Madame  Pierre  C'oehet. — Deep  yellow,  very  fine,  really  an 
improved  “W.  A.  Richardson. 

Monsieur  Desir. — Velvety  crimson  of  good  form.  This  per¬ 
haps  should  not  be  recommended,  but  whei'O  it  succeeds  a,s  a pdlar 
it  IS  exceedingly  handsome. 

Reine  INIarie  Henriette.— One  of  the  best  climbing  red  Roses, 
succeeding  well  on  a  pillar. 

Wm.  Allen  Richardson. — Deep  orange  yellow,  a  general 
favourite  that  does  well  on  a  pillar,  except  that  it  often  has  a 
Avashed  out  appearance  from  the  effects  of  the  sun. 

The  C'rim.'.on  Rambler  is  a  most  suitable  subject  for  a  pillar, 
and  is  so  popular  as  to  need  no  description  here.  Others  of 
similar  type  are  e(iuallv  useful,  such  as  Aglaia  (the  yellow 
rambler),  ‘d’halia  (the  wllite  rambler),  Fuphrosyne  (the  pink 
rambler),  Psvche  (pale  rosy  pink,  suffused  at  base  with  salmon 
and  yellow),  Helene  (delieatc  violet).  Gardenia  Flora  (double  .snoAV 
white),  very  pretty,  and  the  Dawson  Rose  (an  American  variety), 
semi-double,  .soft  pale  rose,  dark  green  shining  foliage. 

Madame.  d’Arblay.— Is  a  Hybrid  Musk,  white,  bears  an 
abundance  of  blossoms  in  clusters,  very  hardy  and  sweetly 

scented.  .  • 

Varieties  toO'  numerous  to  mention  occur  among  the  Lliina, 
Bourbon.  Ayrshire,  Boursault.  Banksian,  and  evergreen  classes. 

Yet  another  class  among  Avhich  are  many  most  useful  varieties 
is  the  Penzance  Briar  section.  The.se  are  becoming  very  popular, 
so  in  closing  this  article,  to  mention  a  few  Avill  not  be  out  of 
place-  Amv  Robsart.  deep  rose;  Anne  of  Gier.stein.  dark  crim¬ 
son;  Catherine  Seyton,  .soft  rosy  pink;  Jeannie  Deans,  large 
semi-double  scarlet  crimson ;  Lady  Penzance,  copper  tinted ; 
Minnia,  large  pure  white  ;  Lord  Penzance,  soft  fawn.  All  these 
Hybrid  Briars  are  very  vigorous,  sweetly  .scented,  and  produce 


groat  clusters  of  bloom.  As  the  flowers  are  produced  upon  the 
preceding  year’s  growth,  they  reciuire  but  verv-  little  pruning,  it 
being  only  nece.s,sarv  to  thin  out  the  shoots,  leaving  the  remaiiider 
at  full  length.-  J.  W.  J.,  Oswestry. 


Greenhouse  Plants:  Primula  obconica. 


This  b.v  .some  is  called  the  eczema  plant,  since  so  many  have 
suffered  from  a.  form  of  that  troublesome  complaint  when  the.v 
have  handled  tlu'  leaves  in  the  course  of  gathering  the  flower 
.snikes,  or  removing  dead  or  decaying  leaves  and  floAver  stalks. 
To  persons  possc'ssed  of  delicate  skin,  and  a.  constitution 
liable  to  taint  from  irritating  foliage,  there  is  certainl.v  a.  need 
for  avoiding  either  the  cultiv.ation  of  the  Primula  or  contact 
Avith  it,  unle.s.s  the  hands  and  arms  are  protected  by  gloves  Avhile 
the  necessar.v  attendance  has  to  be  given.  There  are  .still  man.v 
people  Avho  pooh  pooh  the  idea  that  eczema  can  be  produced  by 
Primula,  obconica,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
this  is  absoIut(’ly  true.  A  member  of  my  OAvn  famil.y  la.st  year 
had  occasion  to  reumve  decaying  leaves  from  one  of  these  used 
as  a  AvindoAv  plant;  a  fcAV  da.vs  later  medical  aid  had  to  be  sought, 
and  the  severe  irritation  of  the  .skin  of  the  patient  Avas  at  ouco 
diagnosed  as  ec-zema.  The  doctor  himself  had  heard  of  similar 
ca..se,s,  and  liad  handh'd  the  plants  himself  Avith  the  hope  that  he 
might  “  produce  a  case  ”  ;  but  his  effort  failed  him.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  misfortune  that  so  useful  a  plant  should  have  a  trait 
so  aAV('-inviting ;  but  though  there  lurks  this  feeling  in  the  use  of 
tile  plant,  there  is  certainly  an  ample  sufficiency  of  merit  about 
P.  obconica  to  demand  some  attention  from  the  cultivator,  and  if 
gloved  hands  manipulate  the  leaves,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
disease  to  result  from  its  groAvth. 

That  no  scare  attaches  to  the  gardening  community,  as  a 
Avhole,  is  plainly  proved  by  the  several  superior  strains  and  new 
selections  brought  before  the  purchasing  public  by  the  trade 
groAvers  and  seedsmen  of  late.  I  have  myself  for  several  .seasons 
been  selecting  for  deep  coloured  floAvers,  and  noAV  have  a  large 
batch  destined,  some  for  pot  purposes,  others  for  the  floAver 
bods.  In  this  latter  u.se  there  is  as  yet  an  aspect  of  noA-elty,  for 
so  fi'AV  Avoiild  appear  succe.ssful  in  getting  enough  stock  from 
purchased  seed.  SoAvn  as  soon  as  ripe,  avc  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  percentage  to  germinate,  but  front  purchased 
.seeds  I  have  never  obtained  more  than  sufficient  for  pot  culture. 
This  experience  is  true  not  only  of  P.  obconica,  but  others  of  the 
Primrose  family.  Polyanthus  and  garden  Primrose  not  less  than 
others  of  more 'rarity'.  It  is  by  no  means  free  in  .seed  production 
Avithout  tlie  aid  of  insect  life,  or  the  camel-hair  brush,  and  there 
are  so  many  that  are  termed  pin-eyed  and  .so  feAV  Avith  thrum 
eyes.  This  Avould,  in  a.  measure,  probably  account  for  this 
sterility  of  seed  groAvth. 

The.y  ore  naturally  somoAvliat  sIoav  in  groAvth,  at  least  in  their 
earl.v  stages  of  advance;  and  Avhen  the  sIoav  and  often  tedious 
Avaiting  for  seed  germination  is  considered,  there  need  be  an  early 
start  made  to  procure  strong  floAvering  plants  by  the  autumn.  This 
is  much  simplified  by  .soAving  in  midsummer;  then  a.  longer  span 
can  be  taken,  there  is  less  Avorrj-  as  to  the  ultimate  results,  and 
finer  plants  are  provided  for  the  Avinter  season.  They  may  (luito 
easily  be  increased  by  diA'ision,  and  retained,  if  nccessarj-,  for 
several  years.  My  original  plant  of  a  dark  shade  was  retained, 
and  .seed  saA-ed  from  it  for  four  seasons,  though  I  Avill  not  sa.y  its 
vigour  or  display  approached  in  any  sense  that  of  the  progeny. 
Compared  Avith  the  large-floAvered  and  deep-coloured  .strains  iioaa' 
available,  the  old  lilac-tinted  forms  are  not  worth  growing,  and 
have  not  a  tithe  of  the  .same  value  in  a  cultural  or  decorative 
sense. 

At  Tyntesfield,  near  Bristol,  I  saw  last  autumn  some  un¬ 
commonly  fine  plants  of  an  excellent  stock,  not  of  any  uiufonu 
colour  but  varied  in  character  of  groAvth  and  floAver.  borne  of 
these  had  a  distinctly  dark  ring  round  the  ej-c,  which  made  them 
very  attractive  and  .striking;  as  Avere  the  large  healthy  plants 
arranged  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  round  the  side  stages  of  the  spacious 
conservatory  or  Avinter  garden.  Fibry  loam,  rendered  porou.s  and 
SAveet  by  additions  of  leaf  soil  and  peat,  about  equal  parts  of  eacli, 
Avill  usually  giA'c  a  good  return  of  healthy  seedlings,  if  care  i.s 
taken  to  sliade  from  direct  .sun,  and  the  compost  is  kept  uniformly, 
though  not  exce.s.sivelv,  moist.  Droughty  .soil  is  sure  to  have 
a  bad  effect  in  the  germinating  stage;  but  when  they  have 
advanced  to  the  second  leaf,  they  will  usually  make  lieadway. 
Ours  AA’ere  pricked  out  into  shalloAV  boxes,  and  alloAied  to  remain 
all  the  Avinter  in  the.'^e,  standing  on  a  shelf  in  a  cold  house.  In 
March  they  Avere  potted  singly,  and  at  bedding  time  they  'viro 
strong  in  liAaf  and  flower.  Potted  into  suitable  sizes  these  will 
make  pot  plants  almost  as  large  as  could  be  desired  by  the  autumn, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  particular  effort  or  even  frame  accom¬ 
modation.  Needless  to  'say  that,  when  full  of  root  and  floAver. 
feeding  with  stimulating  food  is  a  necessary  item  to  maintain 
their  health  and  vigour  of  leaf  and  flower.- A\  .  Strugnell. 
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Old  Time  Gardening. 

{Neni  Series,  rontinued  from  pn<ie  -H?,  last  rol.) 

No  figure  in  English  history  is  more  real  to  us  than  that 
of  a  certain  timid  little  hoy  pleading  with  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Well-to-do’s  for  “  More,”  and  our  syni{)athies  are 
all  with  the  one  who  asked  but  did  not  receive  rather  than 
with  the  horrified  personification  of  a  limited  Providence 
that  could  give  only  by  rule,  and  with  whom  the  law  of 
necessity  found  never  any  place.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  our 
editor  requests  “  More,”  but,  unlike  him,  never  has  to 
meditate  over  a  refusal  ;  so,  on  my  part,  I  am  buckling  to, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy,  in  some  degree,  the  crav¬ 
ing  to  know  more  about  the  progress  of  gardening  in  our 
island,  and  this  time  we  shall  most  naturally  make  a  begin¬ 
ning  about  the  time  England  and  Scotland  came  under  one 
sceptre,  and  the  Scot  began  that  long-continued  south-going 
procession  for  his  own  and  his  country’s  good,  that  is  not 
yet  on  the  wane. 

It  may  be  remembered  the  first  series  of  these  papers 
came  to  a  conclusion  with  an  estimate  of  Gerarde’s  work 
and  position  in  the  race  of  early  gardeners,  who  were  also 
])hysicians.  There  is  another  great  figure  of  the  same  age,  who 
wrote  on  gardening  in  the  same  year  with  Gerarde,  but  whose 
pen  treated  of  a  style  of  gardening  much  beyond  the 
capacity  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  comprehend.  It  is, 
however,  in  many  respects  so  true  to  nature  that  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  Bacon’s  essay  on  gardening  effected  some 
degree  of  good,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  faults  of 
his  system,  wLich  were  those  of  his  day,  attracted  more 
consideration  than  the  truer  propositions  he  was  bold 
enough  to  enunciate.  When  neople  can  find  only  praise  for 
Bacon  they  put  aside  altogether  the  glaring  absurdities  and 
the  less  fatal  defects  that  mar  his  general  scheme.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  desire  for  formality  exhibited 
in  every  part  of  it.  Even  in  the  “  heath  ”  which  he  wished 
to  be  framed  to  a  natural  wildness,  the  little  heaps  in  the 
nature  of  molehills  were  to  be  planted  wdth  low  flowers 
only,  and  the  little  standards  were  to  be  kept  with  cutting. 
Jtverywhere  else  was  of  the  most  formal  nature.  Then  it 
seems  out  of  all  precedent  that  trees  were  nowhere  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  whole  thirty  acres  of  ground.  Bacon,  while 
alive  to  the  enchanting  beauty  of  flowers  and  the  delight¬ 
someness  of  their  vained  perfumes,  recognised  trees  as 
being  desirable  only  for  the  shade  they  imparted  during 


Rosa  polyantha,  Blush  Rambler. 

( li.  ll.  Cant  and  Cons  novelty.  Floivevs  pml.-,  Kith  trhile  centre  ; 
descriled  at  itaye  4TU.) 


summer,  and  this  he  preferably  secured  by  means  of 
“  covert  alleys,”  which  he  considered  in  every  way  sui)erior. 
Yet  of  all  his  propositions  these  alone  are  ridiculous.  The 
stately  arched  hedge  encompassing  his  main  garden  of 
twelve  acres,  and  the  4ft  hedge  framed  atop  that,  with  its 
turrets  at  eveiy  sixth  foot,  its  cages  of  birds  and  its  liroad 
plates  of  round  coloured  glass  gilt  for  the  sun  to  play  upon, 
are  fully  as  objectionable  as  the  Knots  lying  under  the 
window  and  the  images  cut  out  in  Juniper  in  the  main 
garden  which  he  condemns. 

Passing  from  these  points  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to 
touch,  though  ever  so  lightly,  on  this  novel  garden  that  this 
great  philosopher  considered  good  enough  for  a  pi'ince. 
The  finely-shorn  grass  lying  in  front  of  the  windows  of  the 
building  he  had  just  descrilied  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as  a 
break  from  theKnots  and  figures  from  which  his  soul  re¬ 
volted.  Yet  it  was  long  before  the  seed  tbeu  sown  attained 
fruition.  Then,  the  garden  in  the  centre  of  the  thirty  acres, 
apart  from  its  ugly  hedges,  its  cages  and  its  horrid  globes  of 
many-coloured  glass,  is  a  noble  conception.  All  its  alleys 
were  to  be  spacious  and  fair,  and  those  who  know  how 
narrow  walks  bemean  gardens  of  much  less  dimensions  will 
recognise  how  fitting  is  the  innovation.  These  walks  were 
to  be  edged  with  low  hedges  with  round-cut  tops,  and  here 
and  there  pretty  pyramids  and  fair  columns.  There  were 
also  to  be  fair  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides  with  fruit  trees, 
and  though  one  would  like  to  say  these  were  espaliers,  the 
author  does  not  say  so,  and  therefore  we  may  not.  Here, 
too,  as  a  central  object  was  the  mount,  3Uft  high,  and  also  a 
banqueting  house,  such  as  that  described  in  a  former  paper 
as  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  kountains 
were  there,  too,  the  one  to  spout  water,  the  other  to  pro- 
viue  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  a  basin  of  .‘30ft  or 
4Uft  square,  “  which  we  may  call  a  bathing  pool.” 

Of  the  walks  in  this  garden  Bacon  does  not  mention 
how  he  would  have  them  made,  but  not  impossibly  it  would 
be  some  of  these,  “  whole  alleys  of  them,”  that  he  would 
set  with  Burnet,  wild  Thyme,  and  Watermints,  to  secure 
their  crushed-out  perfume  “when  you  walk  or  tread.” 
Beyond  this  garden,  which,  surrounded  as  it  was  on  every 
side  by  other  enclosures,  must  have  been  very  cosy  and 
eminently  private,  lay  the  heath,  six  acres  in  extent.  The 
most  delightful  arrangement  here  is  undoubtedly  the 
“  thickets  made  only  of  Sweet  Briar  and  Honeysuckle,  and 
some  wild  Vines  amongst  the  ground  set  with  Violets, 
Strawberries,  and  Primroses.”  At  thi.s  time  several  plants 
were  known  as  wild  Vines,  but  Clematis  Vitalba  may  safely 
be  accepted  as  the  one  meant.  One  has  only  to  conjure 
up  an  April  afternoon  of  sunshine  and  shower,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  a  subtle  compound  of  Primrose  and  Violet,  with 
]ierhaps  a  blackbird  and  tbrossal,  as  Izaak  dubs  tlie  mcic- 
dious  thrush,  singing  against  each  other  in  a  neighbouring 
copse.  Or  a  walk  in  a  June  evening  when  sniffs  of  the  too 
odorous  Honeysuckle  and  less  oppressive  Sweet  Eglantine 
make  one  linger  on  the  way.  Ami  ihiLk,  too,  of  the  charm 
of  the  wild  Vine,  with  its  wliite  feathery  tufts  in  autumn  in¬ 
termingled  with  red-fruited  Honeysuckle,  and  the  sparsely 
hipped  Sweet  Briar  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  combination  suited 
for  all  times.  The  little  heaps  furnished,  some  with  Thyme, 
others  with  Pinks,  Germander  (Teucrium  Chamaepitys), 
Periwinkles,  Violets,  Strawberries,  Cowslips,  Daisies,  red 
Roses,  Lilium  convallium  (Lily  of  the  Valley),  red  Sweet 
Williams,  Bearsfoot  (Helleborus  foetidus),  are  proof  that 
Bacon  had  grasped  the  idea  of  massing  plants  in  a  wild 
garden,  but  that  was  all. 

The  third  portion  of  the  thirty  acres  were  side  grounds, 
each  containing  four  acres.  They  were  to  be  filled  with  a 
variety  of  alleys,  some  to  give  a  full  shade,  others  for 
shelter  “  that  wdien  the  wind  blows  shari)  you  may  walk  as 
in  a  gallery.”  They  were  to  be  gravelled  on  account  of  wet. 
Inferentiaily  it  is  noticed  that  some  of  these  alleys  were  of 
grass.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  set  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts, 
some  on  walls,  some  in  ranges  (lines),  d’he  latter  were  to 
have  full  s})ace  to  grow,  and  he  commends  borders  set  with 
flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  “  lest  they  deceive  the 
trees.”  Trees  first,  flowers  afterwards.  At  the  further  end 
of  these  side  grounds  he  advises  placing  a  mount  “to  look 
abroad  into  the  fields.” 

The  kind  of  flowers  Bacon  liked  best  can  be  gathered 
from  the  list  of  sweet-smelling  sorts  he  names,  and  also 
from  those  he  recommends  to  grow  in  order  to  produce  a 
ver  perpetuum — a  never-ending  spring-time.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  the  lists  are  really  interesting.  They  show,  for 
instance,  that  certain  plants,  then  lately  introduced,  e.g., 
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Crocus  vernus  (now  naturalised),  Tulips,  Fritillarias, 
Oriental  Hyacinths,  Anemones,  French  and  African  Mari¬ 
golds,  must  have  been  more  common  than  Gerarde  and 
some  other  writers  lead  us  to  infer.  Another  fact  is  that 
Orange  trees,  Lemon  trees,  and  Myrtles  were  cultivated, 
though  it  is  generally  considered  that  alone  at  Heddington 
were  Orange  trees  to  be  found.  And  they  were  not  only  culti¬ 
vated,  but  during  the  winter  season  they  were  “  stoved.” 
In  that  curious  aggregation  of  experiments,  “  Sylva 
Sylvanum,’'  Bacon  treats  of  “  The  Housing  of  Plants,”  and 
there  it  is  plain  that  some  means  of  heating  was  pursued, 
though  no  indication  of  methods  occur. 

As  to  how  Bacon  intended  his  garden  to  “  lie  ”  we  have 
no  indication,  and  one  of  the  puzzles  worth  trying  is  how 
to  divide  the  thirty  acres  of  garden  so  as  to  have  four  of 
lawn  near  the  house,  a  garden  of  twelve  acres  in  the  middle, 
beyond  that  six  acres  of  heath,  and  on  two  sides  four  acres 
each. — B. 

- - 


Oavbens  IRounb  SbefRelb. 


A  jaunt  into  the  country  in  the  merry  month  of  May  is 
generally  an  invigorating  and  pleasant  pastime;  but  the  season 
has  been  all  ‘‘ topsy  turvy”  with  rain,  rain,  incessant  rain,  and 
cold  winds  withal.  Yegetation  was  for  a  time  almost  at  a  standstill, 
the  trees  were  in  bud,  but  were  loth  to  burst  forth.  Yet  our  visit  to 

Ash^ate  Lodge,  Chesterfield. 

though  undertaken  during  the  cold  spell,  was  a  pleasant  one. 
This  is  a  fine  old  country  seat,  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Chesterfield,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and  splendid  view  of 
the  lovelj'  Derbyshire  hills  and  moors.  The  Rhododendrons  were 
in  flower,  and  the  beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  looking  well. 
A  bed  of  Fairy  Queen  Wallflower  with  its  apricot  hue  is  fine, 
and  beyond  the  lawn,  the  Narcissi  in  the  grass  had  a  pleasing 
effect.  The  kitchen  garden,  from  its  neat  and  well-kept  appear¬ 
ance,  at  once  attracts  attention,  and  a  feature  here  is  the  clean 
and  bright  walks  of  red  shale.  Early  Peas  were  showitig  flower  ; 
Strawberries  were  looking  well ;  fruit  trees  laden  with  bloom 
(a  perfect  picture  is  a  “  Lincoln  Holland  ”  Apple,  with  its  deep 
coloui’ed  blossom),  and  work  well  forward,  the  trees  and  borders 
giving  signs  of  careful  attention. 

Entering  the  glass  houses  we  at  once  realise  that  care  in 
culture  is  given.  Here  are  many  plants  that  have  graced  the 
exhibition  tent,  and  the  ffffet  is  a  cool  house,  in  which  are  Azaleas, 
Mignonette,  and  various  flowering  plants,  while  in  the  next  are 
some  fine  Crotons,  including  such  varieties  as  Warreni,  Golden 
Ring,  Elegantissima  aurea ;  a  fine  piece  of  Newmani  of  good 
colour  ;  Mrs.  Dormer,  Nestor,  and  Hookeri ;  also  a  very  fine  plant 
of  Solanum  W'endlandi,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Anthuriums, 
Acalyphas,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Gymnogramma.  In  the  next  house  are  Carnations,  with  a  nice 
sprinkling  of  flowers,  and  the  pretty  Statice  iirofusa. 

In  the  stove  we  are  attracted  by  a  wonderfully  fine  specimen 
of  Begonia  Godseffiana  about  6ft  high,  and  perhaps  some  3ft 
through,  with  plenty  of  foliage,  and  of  good  colour.  Gardenias 
are  clean  and  well  set  with  buds ;  and  Clerodendron  Balfouri  has 
plenty  of  bloom.  Caladiums  are  doing  well,  and  include 
Candidum,  John  Peed,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Arashay.  Here  is  a 
grand  lot  of  Crotons,  including  a  lovely  specimen  of  Etna  of  good 
size  and  colour,  also  a  very  nice  plant  of  Medinilla  magnifica.  in 
flower,  with  Anthuriums,  Acalyphas,  Abutilon  Savitzi,  and  other 
varieties.  Mr.  Nelson  must  certainly  be  complimented  upon  his 
plants;  they  are  clean,  well  grown,  and  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
The  end  wall  bears  Hibiscus  and  other  plants. 

In  the  early  vinery  there  is  a  very  nice  crop  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  just  colouring.  The  Grapes 
at  Ashgate  Lodge  are  well  known,  and  have  .secured  many 
honours.  The  Muscat  hou.se  looks  very  promising  with  a  nice 
crop,  and  bunches  of  symmetry  and  good  size.  In  the  late  vinery 
Gros  Guillaume  is  again  showing  some  enormous  bunches,  and 
from  this  house  many  premier  prizes  have  been  won.  We  were 
led  to  inquire,  “  What  have  been  your  best  bunches,  Mr. 
Nelson  ?  ”  “  We  have  had  some  good  ones  from  this  Vine,”  was 
the  reply  (pointing  to  one  at  the  end),  “  and  in  ’96  I  had  four 
bunches  on  it  weighing  121b,  111b,  lO^lb,  and  91b  respectively,” 
and  Mr.  Nelson  then  showed  us  a  photograph  of  them,  whicli 
showed  well-shaped  bunches  of  beautiful  form.  Me  have  seen 
bunches  exhibited  from  the  same  ^  ine  of  81b  or  91b  in  weight, 
and  one  has  only  to  see  these  vineries  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Nelson  knows  his  business  in  this  department.  Canadian  Wonder 
Beans  were  being  forced  in  one  of  these  houses )  Strawberries 
also  are  looking  well,  and  carrying  fine  fruits — Royal  Sovereign 

being  the  favourite.  r  -rt-  i  i 

In  the  Peach  house  are  Royal  George,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 


Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Elruge 
Nectarines.  Here  again  there  is  a  good  crop  of  large  sized  fruits, 
and  Roses  in  pots  are  staged.  Joining  this  is  a  flowering  house, 
and  a  feature  that  strikes  one  immediately  on  entering  is  a  very 
large  Clianthus,  with  its  peculiar  flowers,  covering  one  end  of  the 
roof.  Cytisus,  Azaleas,  Callas,  Cinerarias,  and  Hydrangeas  make 
an  imiJosing  show,  the  house  being  gay  with  colour.  In  frames 
outside  are  Chrysanthemums  (about  300  being  grown  here),  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  half-hardy  subjects,  and  Cucumbers,  while  in  front 
of  the  houses  is  a  Rose  border,  and  Tea  Roses  do  exceptionally 
well.  Sun  is  wanting,  however,  and,  speaking  of  Rose®,  there 
are  here  two  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Rosa  rugosa,  which 
flower  very  abundant  l.y.  Homere  also  does  remarkably  well,  a 
very  fine  bush  of  it  has  to  be  “  knifed  ”  to  keep  it  in  ordinary 
dimensions.  We  could  not  help  noticing  how  well  Raspberrie.s 
(varietj'.  Superlative)  were  doing,  and  were  surprised  to  hear  they 
had  stood  the  test  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  same  situation. 
A  Jargonelle  Pear  on  the  end  of  the  gardener’s  house  seems  to 
have  found  congenial  quarters,  and  the  year  before  last,  produced 
fourteen  pecks  of  fine  fruits. 

AVe  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  praise  both  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  place  and  the  produce  upon  it.  The  late  owner,  Alfred 
Barnes,  Esq.,  D.L.,  was  formerly  M.P.  for  Chesterfield,  and  was 
much  interested  in  horticulture,  as  also  is  the  present  owner, 
Mrs.  Barnes  (the  widow).  Indeed,  the  whole  family  may  be 
termed  lovers  of  gardening ;  and  they  are  widely  known  and 
highly  respected  throughout  the  di.strict.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been 
here  some  eighteen'  years,  dunng  which  time  the  gardens  have 
been  considei’ably  extended,  and  new  glass  erected.  Previously,  he 
was  four  years  at  Braywick  Lodge,  Maidenhead.  He  is  a  well- 
known  and  successful  exhibitor,  and  his  groups,  specimens,  and 
fruits  have  been  features  at  Chesterfield,  Clay  Cross,  Tibshelf, 
and  Sheffield  Shows.  He  it  was  who  put  up  the  group  of  un¬ 
disbudded  Chrysanthemums  .some  four  years  ago  of  which  Mr. 
Molyneux  wrote  in  the  “  Garden  ”  as  being  the  best  he  had  seen 
in  a  2,000  mile  tour.  The  honour  he  attained  then  he  has  main¬ 
tained  ever  since.  He  is  a  noted  Chrysanthemum  grower,  a 
successful  Grape  grower,  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  local 
societies  (being  on  the  committees  of  both  the  Horticultural  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  Societies),  is  a  capable  and  fearless  judge, 
and  is  respected  and  esteemed  by  those  who  know  him.  He  is 
a  capable  gardener,  and  withal,  a  gentleman. — AV.  L. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


The  shrubby  and  hardwooded  plants  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Clibran  and  Son  at  their  nurseries  near  Altrincham  are  as  varied 
as  those  of  the  herbaceous  character.  The  propagating  pits  are 
full  of  cuttings  or  seedlings  of  Pines  and  Conifers  oflall  sorts, 
together  with  those  of  Oaks  and  ornamental  park  and  forest 
trees.  The  finer  varieties  are  not  omitted,  and  one  could  have 
spent  an  instructive  hour  noting  the  stocks  variously  employed 
in  grafting,  had  time  pei'mifted. 

The  Japanese  Maples  in  their  wealth  of  bright  colours  and 
different  forms  make  up  a  goodly  display  in  themselves,  and  with 
these  were  the  Ceanothuses,  the  Cytisuses  (C.  Andreanus  in  fine 
batches),  Romneya  Coulteri,  “the  Californian  Poppy  a  shrub 
— A^itis  heterophylla,  Desfontainea  spinosa,  and  endless  other 
subjects.  Bamboos  (inclusive  of  the  many  ornamental  and  hardy 
Phyllostachys)  were  noted  in  varied  quantities,  while  the  pot 
Ivies  are  quite  a  feature  here.  Before  passing  on,  one  may 
again  name  the  ncAv  semi-double  yellow  flowered  Ja.sminum 
primulinum,  plants  of  which  are  already  at  Altrincham. 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea  is  ever  to  be  valued,  and  comes  mseful 
for  a  variety  of  decoi’ative  purposes.  It,  too,  was  seen  in  health, 
shapeliness,  and  vigour. 

Pot  Amines  could  not  be  bettered  anywhere.  The  houses  in 
Avhich  the  most  adA'anced  growths  Avere  cultiA'atccl,  Avere  ideal — 
Avide,  roomy,  airy,  SAveet,  and  clean.  The  groAvths  Avere  already 
8ft  to  10ft  long  and  stout.  The  foliage  AA'as  large,  leathei’y,  and 
absolutely  fresh,  so  that  if  the  plants  go  on  as  they  have  been 
doing,  the  Clibran  A’ines  must  give  general  satisfaction,  and  the 
newest,  equally  Avith  the  popular  varieties,  are  to  be  found. 

Pot  Rose®  and  Clematises  form  a  department  by  themselves  ; 
at  least,  it  might  Avell  be  .said  they  do.  Pot  Roses  are  greatly 
in  demand,  and  great  gaps  had  been  made  in  the  over-season 
stock.  Ncav  Rose  houses  are  among  the  new  structures  being 
planned,  so  that  the  coming  yeaFs  supplies  may  be  the  more 
easily  met.  Crimson  Rambler  as  a  pot  plant  cannot  be  propa¬ 
gated  and  groAvn-on  fast  enough,  and  the  .same  applies  to  some  of 
the  best  forcing  Tea  Roses.  Another  section  of  Avoody  subjects 
groAvn  at  Hale  in  some  quantity  are  the  Japanese  Rhododendrons. 
It  Avould  seem  that  private  gardeners  hardly  realise  sufficiently 
that  these  Rhododendrons  require  a  Avami  greenhouse  or  inter¬ 
mediate  house,  and  instead  of  pruning  aAA-ay  their  rather  loose 
and  slender  branches,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  tie  them  in, 
balloon-fashion  if  you  like;  but  keep  them  “in,”  giving  abund- 
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anoe  of  aerial  moisture  and  also  at  the  roots,  with  the  requisite 
warmth  and  a  suitable  soil,  and  these  pretty  subjects  may  be  had 
in  flower  during  each  month  of  the  year.  Daphne  indica  rubra 
is  another  of  the  plants  that  the  private  grower  has  always  to  fall 
back  on  the  nurser^unan  for,  and  no  garden  can  well  afford  to 
dispense  with  this  fragrant  bloomer.  Passing  the  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons,  one  named  aureum,.a  good  yellow,  was  especi¬ 
ally  attractive. 

The  Yuccas  (Y.  aloifolia  variegata,  &c.)  the  Acacias,  par¬ 
ticularly  A.  pubescens,  which  does  not  strike  from  cuttings,  and 
Camellias  are  grandly  represented,  and  of  each  Messrs.  Clibran 
have  an  exceptionally  large  stock.  It  was  gratifying  to  one  who 
has  a  love  for  the  Camellia  to  learn  that  the  firm  finds  the  demand 
for  plants  increasing,  and  grower.s  will  certainly  fare  well  in 
getting  stock  from  this  quarter. 

Specimen  Lapagerias  are  yet  another  feature  to  which  extra 
care  is  given,  and  all  sizes  are  ranged  in  one  of  the  houses. 
Azaleas,  Clianthus  puniceus  and  C.  p.  albus,  both  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  in  even  good  gardens,  are  well  represented  here  and  ready 
for  instant  transportation.  New  Holland  plants — which  include 
Epacrids,  Leschenaultias — are  cultivated  on  the  same  liberal 
scale  as  everything  else;  and  the  pretty-Sollya  Drummondi,  with 
small  sky-blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  for  pillars  and  such  like,  each 
desen'e  a  passing  reference.  The  other  chief  feature  not  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  are  the  propagating  pits  for  Aralias,  which  are 
liberally  dealt  with.  Among  the  hardy  plant  novelties  are  the 
Shasta  Daisies  which,  if  they  develop  as  well  in  this  country  as 
in  California,  are  going  to  give  us  value  for  our  money  in  the 
form  of  large-sized,  handsome  flowers. 

Kers’  of  Liverpool. 

The  Aigbui’th  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Robert  Ker  and  Son  are 
very  compact,  twelve  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  outskirts  of  Liveiqrool,  and  are  famous  for  their 
Hippeastrums,  which  I  have  previously  noticed.  But  with 
these,  the  Vines  indoors,  and  the  hardy  shrubs  in  the  open,  are 
other  departments  that  are  well  maintained.  Briefly,  one  may 
notice  in  passing  through  the  houses  the  batch  of  Cyclamens, 
the  Camellias,  the  Calceolarias,  Gardenias,  Palms  (a  goodly 
stock).  Regal  Pelargonium,  Kalanchoe  flammea,  and  Anthuriums. 
all  of  which  are  cultivated  somewhat  in  batches,  and  are  of 
standard  excellence.  Lapagerias  in  7in  pots  are  useful  stuff, 
and  the  old-fashioned  but  neglected  Psoralea  pinnata,  with 
racemes  of  blue  Pea-shaped  flowers,  might  accompany  the 
Lapagerias  eftener  in  collections.  Another  beautiful  decorative 
subject,  this  time  a  bulb,  is  Watsonia  Arderni,  which  is  carefully 
cultivated  in  pots  here,  and  can  be  most  heartily  commended  to 
general  notice.  Crotons,  including,  of  course,  Aigburthensis 
and  Aigburth  Gem,  which  were  raised  here,  with  Prince  of  Wales, 
Gold  Ring,  and  all  the  host  of  them  in  fine  array,  furnish  a 
.splendid  selection.  The  Vines  have  been  referred  to,  and  more 
need  not  be  said  than  that  the  stock  is  in  good  conditmn,  and 
under  Mr.  Ranger’s  management  is  sure  to  be  healthily  main¬ 
tained.  Evergreen  and  flowering  shrub  collection  includes  the 
popular  sorts,  the  Hodginsi  Hollies  being  exceedingly  handsome, 
shapely,  and  trim. — Wandering  Willie. 

- - 

Societies. 


Eoyal  Horticaltural— Holland  Housa  Show. 

The  great  summer  flower  show  of  the  above  Society  will  be 
held  at  Holland  Hous'e,  Kensington,  June  25,  26,  1903,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ilchester.  The 
show  will  be  open  to  Fellows  (showing  their  tickets),  and  to  others 
showing  Fellows’  transferable  tickets,  at  12.30,  on  Thursday, 
June  25,  and  at  9.30  a.m.  on  Friday,  June  26.  All  annual  tickets 
must  be  .shown  at  the  gate,  and  all  other  tickets  given  up.  The 
public  will  be  admitted  on  Thursday,  June  25,  at  two  p.m.  on 
payment  of  7s.  6d.,  and  at  9.30  a.m.  on  Friday,  on  payment  of 
2s.  6d.  The  grounds  will  be  cleared  of  visitors  at  eight  p.m.  on 
Thur.sday,  and  at  six  p.m.  on  Friday.  The  only  entrance  to  the 
.sliow  is  by  the  Great  Gate  in  Kensington  High  Street,  and  the 
only  exit  by  a  gate  leading  into  Melbury  Road,  where  carriages 
may  be  ordered  to  wait.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  entrance 
to  the  show  ground,  but  in  order  to  avoid  overcrowding  at  the 
gate,  the  public  are  earnestly  requested  to  obtain  their  tickets 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  23rd,  at  the  Society’s  offices,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  ;  these  offices  will  be  clo.sed  on  the  days  of 
the  show,  and,  consequently,  no  letters  should  be  addressed  there 
on  the  previous  day.  The  judges  will  meet  at  the  Secretary’s  tent 
at  10.30  a.m.,  and  the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  at 
eleven  a.m.  on  Thursday,  June  25.  An  official  cataibgue  of 
this  show  will  be  issued  and  distributed  gratis  among  the  visitors, 
and  will  contain  a  plan  of  the  shoiv,  schedule  of  the  exhibits,  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  exhibitors  entered  up  to’  Mon¬ 
day,  June  15.  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  particulars  relating  to  the  Society’s  new  hall  and  offices 
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now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  programme  of  the  music  to  be 
performed  each  day  by  the  band  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Horse 
Guards  (Blues). 

Notice  to  Exhibitors. 

1.  This  meeting  will  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
fortnightly  shows  at  the  Drill  Hall,  but  will  in  all  essentials  be 
conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  the  annual  shows  at  the  Temple. 

2.  All  classes  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  may  be  exhibited 
at  this  show. 

3.  Entries  for  Roses,  and  application  for  space  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  groups  must  be  made  not  later  than  Wednesday,  June  17. 
Single  plants,  Ac.,  for  certificate  may  be  entered  at  the  Secretary’s 
tent  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  before  10.30. 

4.  The  Ro.ses  will  be  judged  by  special  Rose  judges,  whose 
awards  will  be  final. 

5.  The  judging  of  other  groups  will  be  on  the  same  sj'.steni  as 
that  which  obtains  at  the  Temple. 

6.  The  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  the  Temple,  and  to 
be  found  on  pages  66,  67,  and  68  of  the  Society’s  ‘‘Arrangements, 
1903,”  and  numbered  1  to  16  inclusive,  will  be  in  force  at  the 
Holland  House  Show.  Copies  of  the  “  Book  of  Arrangements  for 
1903”  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S., 
117,  Victoria'  Street,  London,  S.W. 

7.  The  only  entrance  and  exit  for  carts  and  vans  is  in  Melbury 
Road.  Empty  vans  may  stand  in  a  small  field  adjoining  Melbury 
Road  and  Kensington  High  Street. 

8.  Exhibits  will  be  admitted  from  noon  to  8  p.m.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  24,  and  from  4  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  on  25th. 

9.  Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  warn  their  drivers 
to  be  careful  to  keep  off  the  cricket  pitch. 

10.  Nota  Bene. — At  this  show  all  assistants  and  attendants 
at  groups  shown  by  trade  firms  must  wear  a  badge  with  their 
firm’s  name.  There  can  be  no  exceptions  made  to  this  rule.  The 
badge  used  mmst  be  the  one  approved  by  the  Council,  and  no 
other.  The  badge  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Pinches,  27,  Oxendon 
Street,  London,  S.W. 


Drill  Hall,  June  9111. 

A  varied  and  most  interesting  exhibition  was  arranged  on 
Tuesday  la.st,  and  among  the  .seasonable  flowers  were  decorative 
garden  Roses,  bearded  Irises,  Pseonies,  Aquilegias,  Violas,  and 
Pansies,  together  with  indoor  plants  from  many  sources.  The 
number  of  new  foimis  and  crosses  of  various  subjects  was  remark¬ 
able  to  those  who  studied  the  groups,  and  shows  how  active  our 
nurserymen  are  in  their  efforts  to  raise  or  select  fre.sh  and 
improved  types.  Miss  Edith  Bradley  delivered  a  most  useful 
lecture  to  a  large  audience  (including  a  great  many  ladie.s)  ou 
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llie  preservation  of  fruits  by  bottling — a  new  rural  industry  for 
these  isles.  About  150  new  Fellows  were  elected  to  the  benefits 
of  the  society.  The  meeting,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  not  so 
thronged  on  this  occasion. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Orchids  were  not  so  numerous.  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons  staged 
.some  fine  pieces,  notably  Lselia  purpurata  ;  and  Captain  Holtord 
(grower,  Mr.  H.  Alexander),  from  Westonbirt,  brought  some 
very  ciioice  subjects — his  Cattleya  Mossise  Ruckeriana,  with  four 
large  flowers,  was  exceptionally  good,  and  C.  M.  Wagneri,  L.-c. 
Canhamiana  Rex,  and  Laelia  purpurata  Emperor  were  each 
highly  creditable.  A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  for 
a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  bearing  two  racemes 
with  thirty  nine  exceptionally  fine  flowers.  H.  T.  Pitt,  E.sq.,  of 
Stamford  Hill,  was  forward  with  a  large  group  of  very  fresh  and 
w'ell-grown  plants.  His  Odontoglossum  crispum  Little  Gem  is 
a  fine  thing ;  and  the  pretty  Lselio-cattleya  Adolphus  superba 
was  nicely  flowered.  Baron  Schroder  contributed  a  collection 
which  included  Dendrobium  Illustre,  0.  crispum  Truffautianum, 
O.  crispum  xanthotes,  white  and  strong,  with  pretty  yellow  lips. 
Thunia  x  Veitchiana  with  eight  leads,  some  finely  flowered 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  Odontoglo.ssum  excellens,  all  of  which 
were  floriferous  and  strong. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  Lselio-cattleya 
Aphrodite  alba,  Cattleya  Mossiee,  Dendrobium  Bensonise,  and 
other  Orchids.  Cultural  commendations  were  accorded  for 
Odontoglossum  crispum  “  Cleopatra,”  with  thirty  bold  Avhite 
flowers  on  two  racemes;  and  to  O.  crispo-Harryanum 
“  Primulinum,”  Avith  thirty-three  beautiful  blooms  on  one  lead, 
each  staged  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Stone,  Staffs. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  made  a  nice  display 
of  herbaceous  flowers,  in  which  the  chief  feature  Avere  the  Irises, 
Aviiich  comprised  sev’eral  divisions.  A  feAv  of  the  best  Avere 
I.  A.  Victorine,  I.  N.  Miss  Maggie,  I.  P.  Khedive,  I.  P.  Madame 
Pacquitte,  and  I.  P.  rubella.  A  feAv  Oriental  Poppies  gave  a 
brilliance  of  colouring,  Avhile  large  bunches  of  mixed  hybrid 
Delphiniums,  and  a  fine  strain  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus  Avere 
notable  features. 

From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  came  a  collection  of 
Pansies  and  Violas.  The  former  Avere  Avell  groAvn  specimens, 
though  they  bore  evidence  of  the  recent  dry  Aveather.  The  most 
prominent  specimens  Avere  Maggie  Shand,  Maggie  Watson,  James 
Dodd,  Mrs.  W’.  Steele,  Mrs.  Sherrard,  Mrs.  R.  Fife,  Tom  Waters, 
Robert  White,  and  Geo.  Balloch.  The  Violas  Avere  arranged  in 
sprays,  the  colours  being  bright  and  fresh.  A  feAv  of  the  best 
Avere  HaAvk,  Sunshine,  Emma  Sophia,  Mrs.  J.  McCrae,  Saturn, 
Shamrock,  and  Lark.  A  fine  strain  of  Aquilegias  Avere  also  noted, 
the  exhibit  containing  many  new  shades  of  colours ;  certainly  a 
fine  strain. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvanley,  made  a  fine  display 
of  hybrid  Aquilegias,  Avhich  would  haAm  made  a  grand  exhibit  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  room  at  their  disposal  Avas  totally  inadequate 
for  the  exhibit ;  consequently  the  exhibit  Avas  overcroAvded,  in 
spite  of  an  almost  equal  number  of  A’ases  being  i^laced  under  the 
stage. 

Mr.  Lion,  Old  Church  Lane,  Stanmore  Park,  exhibited  a 
white  Pelargonium,  Mr.'-.  J.  Lion,  a  sport  from  Madame  Thibaut. 
The  Amriety  is  Avhite  in  colour,  carrying  large  tru.sses,  and  it 
should  make  a  grand  variety  for  market  groAvers. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  arranged  a  tasteful 
exhibit  of  hardy  floAvers,  Avhich  included  a  feAv  boxes  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  a  nice  box  of  Azaleas  of  the  Ghent  type,  containing 
about  tAA'elA'e  distinct  sorts ;  AAhile  the  remainder  of  the  exhibit 
Avas  composed  of  such  subjects  as  Pyrethrums  Lord  Rosebery, 
Duchesse  de  Brabant,  Aphrodite,  and  Jubilee.  Irises  Avere  also 
staged  in  A’aricty,  Avhile  notoAvorthy  Avere  Delphiniums  Emilie 
Bourges,  Cantab,  XIX.  Century,  and  Formosum. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  Avas  that  from  Messrs.  Watkin.s 
and  Simpson.  12,  TaATstock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Avhich  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  collection  of  annuals  grown  in  frames  in  pots  during 
the  Avinter  and  in  the  open  air  since  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
probably  such  an  exhibit  has  never  ■  been  seen  before.  Tho 
different  kinds  Avere  Avell  groAvn,  and  staged  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition,  the  most  conspicuous  being  Linaria  Marocana  carminea, 
L.  aurea  reticulata  purpurea,  Centaurea  impevialis,  Schizanthus 
albus  compactus ;  Candytufts  in  A'ariety ;  Poppies  of  sorts; 
Nemesias  of  dAvarf  habit,  Collinsias  and  Clarkia.s — a  truly  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit. 

Hardy  floAvers  Avere  Avell  staged  by  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christ¬ 
church,  Hants.  The  exhibit  Avas  composed  of  large  bunches  of 
Delphiniums.  Bella  Donna,  Papav'ers,  Paeonies ;  Pyrethrums 
Excelsior,  Princess  de  Metternich  ;  Lupinus  arboreus  ;  a  grand 
bunch  of  Ixia  crateroides  major  (pretty),  Spanish  Irises,  Avith 
f.'Av  Dianthuses. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  nice  grcui> 
of  Carnations  in  pots,  backed  by  some  grand  spikes  of  Eremuru.s 
himalaicus,  Avith  a  background  of  Palms.  In  the  C’arnations 
AVer.-  noted  BaldAvin,  Calypso,  Monk,  Sir  Chas.  Freemantle 
(gr.md),  King  Oscar,  Maggie  Hodgson,  Cecilia,  Lady  Rose, 


Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Welby,  and  Nautilus.  They  also  staged 
a  representative  collection  of  their  “Little  Pet”  Begonias,  a 
strain  like  the  Avell-known  La  Fayette,  in  different,  distinct 
colours  for  bedding. 

Fr-om  Mr.  J.  Gbatley,  gardener  to  A.  C.  HarmsAvorth,  Esq., 
Sutton  Place,  Guildford,  came  a  collection  of  herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolarias.  The  plants  Avere  splendidly  groAvn,  many  of  them 
being  2ift  in  diameter,  Avithout  a  single  stained  floAver.  The 
colours  and  deA-elopment  of  the  floAvers  leaving  little  to  be 
desired,  Avhile  the  Avhole  exhibit  demonstrated  that  the  art  of 
groAving  this  plant  to  exhibition  size  has  not  been  lo.st. 

Mr.  Geo.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  made 
a  choice  display  of  hardy  floAvers,  the  Iris  Susiana,  Incarvillea 
Delavayi,  Geuni  montanum,  and  Aster  alpinus  being  most  in 
eAudence. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  made  a  grand  exhibit  of 
Dracaenas  and  Crotons;  in  the  former  Avere  Avell  coloured  plants 
of  His  Majesty,  Goldieana,  Lord  Wolseley,  Victoria,  Frederici, 
and  Argentea  striata. 

Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  made  a  bright  and  Avell 
arranged  exhibit  of  hardy  floAvers,  in  Avhich  the  Oriental  Poppies 
and  Heucheras  appeared  to  be  the  leading  features.  The  best 
Poppies  Avere  Mrs.  Marsh,  Hesperia,  Medwood,  Orange  Queen, 
and  semi-plena,  a  good  form.  In  the  Heucheras  Avere  noted 
Sanguinea  splendens.  Edge  Hall  hybrid,  and  S.  rosea ;  Aquilegias, 
Hemerocallis,  Gold  Dust,  and  Orangeman.  Iris  fiUfolia  wa.s 
also  exceedingly  attracthm. 

A  small  group  of  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and, 
Sons,  Colchester,  chiefly  composed  of  the  garden  varieties,  the 
background  being  composed  of  plants  in  pots,  in  Avhich  the  most 
noteworthy  AA-ere  Blush  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins,  while 
the  best  of  the  bunches  Avere  Cecile  Brunner,  Bardou  Job,  Reine 
(Jlga  de  Wurtemberg,  Aglaia,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  and  Austrian 
YelloAv.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  LongAvorth,  Berks,  also  contributed 
a  group  of  garden  Roses,  the  best  being  Thalia,  Aglaia,  Paul’s 
Carmine  Pillar,  Harrisoni,  and  Bardou  Job. 

Malmaison  Carnations  in  variety  Avere  staged  in  glasses  by 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  in  which  AA^ere  some 
fine  bunches  of  Calypso,  Princess  May,  Lord  Rosebery,  King 
Oscar,  and  Uriah  Pike. 

A  Avell  displayed  exhibit  of  Roses  Avas  that  from  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester.  The  bunches  Avere  large,  and  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  the  garden  types.  Especially  good  AA-ere 
Fimbriata,  Aglaia,  Grandiflora,  Havrisoni,  Green  Mantle, 
Purity,  Austrian  Copper,  and  a  beautiful  vase  of  the  neAv  Lady 
Roberts,  Avhich  aa'us  grand  in  colour.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  made  a  fine  exhibit  Avith  a  leA-el  bank  of  Kalanchoe 
fl.ammea  bedded  in  small  Adiantums.  The  plants  Avere  dwarf 
and  Avell  flowered. 

Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Son,  Langport,  had  an  extensive  display 
of  Delijhiniums,  flanked  on  either  side  with  Paeonies,  a  feAv  of 
the  best  Pseonies  being  John  Thorpe,  Mr.  Compton  Roberts, 
Constitution,  Queen  Alexandra,  Porthos,  and  Endymion.  The 
Pseonies  formed  a  pleasing  feature,  and  appeared  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  visitors,  some  of  the  best  being  Sir  Geo.  White,  Mrs. 
Asquith,  Dolabra,  Kitty  Green,  and  Red  Ensign. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  contributed  a  nice  collec¬ 
tion  of  garden  Roses  and  herbaceous  jAlants.  In  the  former 
section  Avere  to  be  noted  in  good  form  the  neAv  Tea  Rambler, 
Purple  East,  Carmine  Pillar,  Aglaia  of  good  colour,  Morletti,  The 
WallfloAver,  and  AA'hite  de  Meaux.  Plants  Avere  also  displayed  of 
Rugosa  repens  alba.  A  feAv  Avell  fl,OAvered  plants  of  Rhododen¬ 
dron  E.ssex  Scarlet  attracted  much  notice.  Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandti,  Avith  its  orange-coloured  floAvers,  had  been  opened  in 
a  cold  greenhouse,  bore  Avell  developed  sprays,  the  floAvers  being 
strongly  perfumed  and  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 

A  nice  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  Avere  arranged  in  vases 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Avhich  included 
nice  floAvers  of  Princess  of  Wales,  Gemma,  Prime  Minister, 
Triomiflie  de  Paris,  ChurcliAvarden,  and  Lord  Rosebeiy. 

Ferns  Avere  represented  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nurseries,  Avho  staged  tAventy-tAvo  neAv  A-arieties.  A  feAv  of  the 
most  conspicuous  Avere  Nephrolepis  congesta,  a.  most  interest¬ 
ing  seedling  frem  N.  cordifolia,  N.  Piersoni,  A.  coriaceum,  Po!a'- 
podiuni  Mayi,  Asplenium  Herbsti,  and  A.  scutum  ramosum.  A 
beautiful  bank  of  Gloxinias  Avas  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son,  AVest  N'orAvood,  the  plants  being  Avell  developed  and 
the  floAvers  very  A'aried  in  colour  and  marking.  A  very  fine 
strain. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  once  again  made  a 
fine  bank  of  hardy  floAvers.  the  PapaA'ers  being  especially  bright, 
Avhile  quaint  AA’as  Allium  KarataA’iense.  Irises  Avere  largely  dis¬ 
played,  as  Avere  a'so  Ixias,  Campanula  dahurica,  Avith  its  violet 
flpAvers,  and  Delphinium  Cashmerianum  album. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Avero  represented  by  a 
nice  collection  of  Irises  in  the  A-arious  sections,  but  the  system 
cf  labelling  Avas  not  conduciv-e  to  reporting  the  many  Amrieties, 
but  doubtless  to  lovers  of  this  floAver  the  exhibit  Avas  Avorthy 
of  the  firm. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbi'ook  N^ursery,  Kent,  arranged  a  nice 
;  bright  collection  of  hardy  floAvers,  in  Avhich  Avere  to  be  noted 
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Clematis  Ville  de  Lyon  and  Marcel  Moser,  Trollius  eui’opseus 
Improved,  a  fine  foi'm,  and  a  few  good  Heucheras.  From  Messrs. 
\V.  J.  Stokes  and  Son,  Trowbridge,  came  a  small  but  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  plants,  the  specimen  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi 
being  very  large  and  well  coloured.  The  Papavers  and  other 
plants  were  all  well  developed. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  made  a  bright 
semicircular  group  of  spikes  of  Eremurus  in  variety,  fine  examples 
of  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Delphiniums,  Irises  in  variety,  and  a 
collection  of  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  the  whole  being 
beautifully  arranged.  A  small  table  of  Gloxinias  and  Ferns  came 
from  R.  Keep,  Esq.,  Woollat  Hall,  North  Cray,  Kent.  The 
Gloxinias  were  nicely  grown,  and  well  arranged. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cemmittee. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  contributed  bottled 
fruits  such  as  they  have  frequently  shown  at  exhibitions;  while 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Co.,  of  Knighti’ider  Street,  Maidstone,  Kent, 
exhibited  bottling  appliances.  Miss  Edith  Bradley,  of  the  Lady 
Warwick  Hostel,  had  apparatus  to  explain  her  lecture,  and  an 
exhibition  of  bottled  produce  fi’om  the  Hostel.  Market  baskets 
of  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Arthur  Lodge,  The  Vineries,  Mill 
Hill,  N.AV.,  and  the  Countess  of  Portsmouth  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Perry)  sent  a  boxful  of  Leader  Strawberries — very  large,  firm, 
and  handsome  fruits.  A  dish  of  a  new  seedling  Apple,  Countess 
Cowper,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Geo.  MacKinley,  Ampthill,  Beds.  It 
is  of  the  Cox’s  Orange  type.  Miss  C.  E.  Martin,  Willowbrook, 
Auburn,  New  York,  also  sent  preserved  fruits.  Mr.  W.  Allen, 
The  Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  staged  Strawberries  grown  in 
basins,  these  being  in  tiers  cne  above  the  other,  and  supported 
each  by  a  central  stout  pipe  or  rod.  The  basins  are  revolvable, 
but  the  lower  ones  are  somewhat  shaded  by  the  top  ones.  The 
patentee  is  Mr.  J.  Coryton  Roberts,  24,  Earl’s  Court  Gardens,  W. 

Medal  Award?! 

Floral  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Floras  for  group  of 
Aquilegias,  Ac.,  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Kent ;  Carnations,  Ac., 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate;  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Harmsworth,  Guildford.  Silver-gilt  Banksians  for  hardy 
flowers,  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester;  Peeonies,  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport ;  hardy  plants,  Messrs.  A.  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill ;  herbaceous  plants,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea  ;  Roses,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester. 
Silver  Floras  for  Ferns  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Fpper  Edmonton; 
Crotons,  Ac.,  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  Silver  Banksians 
for  Gloxinias,  Ac.,  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood; 
hardy  flowers,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Co.,  Feltham ;  hardy 
flowers,  Messrs.  Pritchard,  Christchurch ;  cut  Roses,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt;  Annuals,  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simp¬ 
son,  Coventry;  Irises,  Mr.  R.  A.  Fpton,  Guildford;  Aquilegias, 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  Bronze  Floras  for  alpine 
plants  to  Messrs.  G.  Jackman,  Woking;  Roses,  Mr.  J.  Prince, 
Longwith ;  Gloxinias,  Ac..  R.  Keep,  Esq.,  North  Cray. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver  Flora  for  group  to  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea.  Silver  Banksian,  group,  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Sons,  Fpper  Holloway.  Sih^er-gilt  Floras,  Baron  Schroder, 
Egham;  Captain  Holford,  Tetbury  ;  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford 
Hill. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Adiantum  scutum  ramosum  (H.  B.  May). — An  exceptionally  fine 
thing,  a  seedling  sport  from  A.  scutum,  and  very  distinctively  forked 
(ramose).  The  plant  has  a  semi-erect,  spreading  habit,  and  is  very 
attractive.  A.M. 

Calochortus  pulchethis  (J.  Douglas). — Has  rich,  greenish-yellow 
flowers,  freely  produced.  A.M. 

Epicattleya  x  Matutina  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  very 
sweet  and  lovely  flower,  rosy-sahnon,  with  a  centre  vein  of  violet ;  the 
lip  is  bronzy-yellow.  A.M. 

Heuchera  hybrida  llosamonde. — A  very  graceful  ruddy-pink  variety, 
having  small,  bead-like  flowers  on  wiry  dark  stems,  18in  long.  It  is  a 
cross  between  H.  mierantha  and  sanguinea.  A.M. 

Kalanchoe  Kewends  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — The  parentage 
here  is  K.  Benti  and  K.  flammea.  The  succulent  fleshy  leaves  are 
6  to  9in  long,  channelled  on  the  upper  surface,  and  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  lower  ones  are  tri-furcate,  and  so  are  some  of  the  upper 
ones.  They  are  metallic  green  in  colour.  The  open,  spreading  scapes 
bear  bright  rose-purple  flowers.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  crispuvi  Truffautianum  (Baron  Schroder).  —  A 
finely  spotted  variety.  The  form  is  good,  and  the  reddish-brown  spots 
and  blotches  are  very  handsome.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  cordatum  attreum  (W.  Thompson,  Esq.). — This  was 
well-flowered  and  very  showy,  the  flowers  being  brownish-yellow  with 
prominent  white  lip.  A.M. 

Pliaius  X  Chapmani  superhus  (N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — The  large 
lip  is  purple  in  front,  and  brownish-oi’ange  on  either  side  of  the 
column.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purplish-mauve.  F.C.C. 

.  Pink,  Snowdrift  (Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Gi-eat  Bookham).^ — This 
is  a  fine  garden  Pink,  ivith  large,  smooth  petals,  and  rounded  flowers 
like  a  good  Carnation.  The  fragrance  is  agreeable  and  pi’ominent. 
It  is  pure  white.  A.M. 
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The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  AV\,  the 
I.arl  of  Meath,  chairman,  iiresiding,  it  was  stated  that  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield  had  kindly  consented  to  become  a  vice-chairman. 
It  was  agreed  to  make  endeavours  to  secure  and  lay  out  the 
neglected,  disused  graveyard  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Holborn, 
situated  in  Hunter  Street,  as  a  much-needed  addition  to  the 
adjacent  public  garden.  It  was  decided  to  approach  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  to  maintaining  the  churchyard  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street,  the  association  having  obtained  permission  from  the  vicar 
to  lay  the  ground  out,  subject  to  its  maintenance  being  .secured. 
It  was  reported  that  the  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  Court,  allo\ying  building  operations  on  the  Churchyard 
Garden  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stepney,  was  in  course  of  being  heard 
by  the  new  Dean  of  Arches.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  to  plant  trees 
in  Bedford  Row,  and  on  a  site  opposite  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
Letters  were  reach  fi’om  fifteen  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
authorities  assenting  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  as.sociation  to 
secure  power  for  them  to  plant  and  maintain  trees  in  thorough¬ 
fares,  siinilar  to  that  possessed  by  urban  authorities  outside  tho 
Metropolis.  Seats  were  granted  for  a  site  on  Turnham  Green. 

Correspondence  was  read  with  the  owners  of  St.  Peter’s 
Scjuaie,  Hammersmith;  a  fine  enclosure,  1|  acres  in  extent,  now 
in  danger  of  being  built  over,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  As.so¬ 
ciation,  named  a  price,  £12,500,  at  which  they  would  sell  the  space 
for  the  purpose'  of  a  public  garden.  It  was  agreed  to  again  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Hammersmith  Borough  Council,  and  with  the 
London  County  Council,  more  especially  as  the  latter  authority 
has  recently  rescued  similar  scpiares  in  Stepney  from  the  hands 
of  the  builcler.  It  was  reported  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bride¬ 
well  Disused  Burying  Ground  Bill  had  been  .successful,  the  Bill 
having  been  rejected  on  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  118  to  71,  and  the  important  principle  adopted,  that  the 
House  declined  to  sanction  a  private  Bill,  in  contravention  of 
general  public  statutes  concerning  open  .spaces,  for  enhancing  the 
value  of  a  private  estate.  Amongst  a  number  of  proposals  under 
consideration,  were  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  Springfield 
Park,  Fpper  Clapton,  towards  which  the  Hackney  Borough 
Council  had  voted  £10,000  ;  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden 
at  Chiswick ;  some  fields  belonging  to  Eton  College  on  the  border 
of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  Islington  ;  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  garden  and  other  interesting  feature.s 
of  the  Clifford’s  Inn  property,  which  had  in  the  cour.S6  of  the 
month  been  bought  by  a  member  of  the  association. 


Legal  Notes. 


Fruit  Growers’  Appeal :  Important  Case  at  the  Norfolk  Quarter 

Sessions. 

An  important  appeal  in  connection  ivith  the  Wisbech  and 
District  Fruit  Growers’  Association  was  recently  heard  at  Norfolk 
Quarter  Ses.sions.  This  was  with  regard  to  the  extra  assessment 
on  fruit  land  by  the  Wisbech  Asse.s6ment  Committee,  through 
Mr.  Eve,  and  several  members  of  the  As.sociation  complained  that 
this  had  been  assessed  on  the  crop  of  soft  fruit  which  they  con¬ 
tended  was  their  tenant  right  and  should  not  be  assessed.  The 
respondents  were  the  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Wisbech 
Union  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  Overseers  of  the  Parish  of 
TTpwell  in  the  said  Union.  Dr.  Cooper,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
this  was  an  appeal  against  a  rate  made  on  December  9  of  last 
year  by  the  parish  of  Upwell,  and  the  question  arising  out  of  this 
appeal  he  should  submit  ivas  one  of  some  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  It  did  not  depend  on  the  amount  that  ivas  in  dispute 
between  the  parties,  but  arose  in  the.se  circumstances.  Appel¬ 
lant  was  an  occupier  of  a  farm  situated  in  the  Church  field, 
Upwell,  and  he  was  rated  for  that  farm  in  the  following  Avay. 
He  was  charged  first  of  all  for  land  extending  to  o2a  Ir  lOp,  and 
he  Avas  rated  on  that  as  agricultural  land.  The  matter  in  dispute 
came  next,  and  Avas  Avith  regard  to  10a  lOp,  which  was  rated,  he 
Avould  shoAV,  at  £1  per  acre  more  than  agricultural  land,  upon  the 
ground  that  fruit,  to  Avit,  Raspberries,  Avere  groAvn  thereon.  Tlie 
first  objection  of  this  mode  of  assessment  Avas  that,  he  submitted, 
they  could  not  cut  up  a  farm  and  rate  different  fields  on  different 
values,  but  the  main  question  they  were  asked  to  decide  Avas 
Avhether  they  could  rate  a  fruit  crop  any  more  than  any  other 
crop.  Potatoes,  Ac.  Dr.  Cooper  .said  he  Avished  to  draAv  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  resolution  pas.sed  by  the  Assessment  Committee  on 
May  30,  1902.  “  It  Avas  resolved  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Eve’s 

valuation  list  be  altered  and  amended  as  folloAA’s:  Land  planted 
Avith  StraAvberries,  Raspberries,  and  Asparagus  be  assessed  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  on  agricultural  land  in  the  same  parish,”  that, 
of  course,  they  did  not  object  to,  but  to  the  folloAA-ing  “  subject 
to  the  increased  rateable  value  of  £1  per  acre  being  placed  thereon 
as  under.”  That  meant  that  Raspberries  and  StraAvberries 
Avere  to  be  rated  at  £1  an  acre  on  the  second  year 
of  planting,  and  they  Avere  to  carry  that  extra  sum  so  long  as 
they  Avere  thus  planted.  He  submitted  that  Avas  absolutely 
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foreign  to  any  system  of  rating  that  had  ever  been  attempted  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Poyser  said  Dr.  Cooper  had  been  asking  whether  he  could 
rate  tenants’  crops,  and  such  nonsense,  in  order  to*excite  a  body 
of  fruit-growers  and  make  it  a  test  for  other  cases.  He  was  there 
to  deal  with  the  value  of  tlie  land  and  not  the  rating  of  fruit. 
Their  simple  duty  was  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  assessment  and 
nothing  else.  He  then  called  Mr.  William  Eve  as  his  first 
witness. 

Dr.  Cooper  objected  to  this,  as  Mr.  Eve  would  be  giving 
evidence  against  his  own  valuation  list.  He  submitted  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  valuation  list  was  conclusive.  The  rate¬ 
able  value  of  the  agricultural  land  was  27s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  court  could  not  go  beyond  it. 

The  Chairman :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  rates  can  be 
amended  bj^  the  Court? 

Dr.  Cooper;  The  rate  must  be  made  on  the  valuation  list,  and 
the  valuer  has  valued  this  farm  at  27s.  6d.  per  acre.  They  cannot 
now  say  it  is  worth  more. 

Mr.  Blofeld  :  They  have  an  uphill  task.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  insurmountable  task. 

The  Chairman  said  he  agreed  that  the  evidence  should  not  be 
l^assed  over. 

William  Eve  said  he  had  had  forty  years’  experience  as  a 
surveyor,  and  as  a  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Eve  and 
Son,  he  had  valued  about  400,000  acres  in  England  and  Wales. 
He  had  been  first  retained  in  valuing  for  this  Union  about  two 
years  ago.  He  had  acted  for  them  on  a  previous  occasion,  but 
the  last  time  was  on  this  question 

Mr.  Ryde  :  Your  instructions  were  given  to  you? 

Witness :  I  had  a  list  given  to  me,  of  what  property  was  to  be 
assessed  and  how  utilised.  There  were  2,500  acres  under  fruit. 

Did  you  form  your  rateable  value,  and  then  add  another  £1 
thereto?  Xo,  I  did  not. 

What  did  you  have  your  valuation  on?  I  formed  my  valua¬ 
tion  on  what  the  property  would  reasonably  be  supposed  to  let 
from  year  to  year,  and  I  may  say  that  I  did  not  know  the  exist¬ 
ing  rating. 

After  you  had  made  your  initial  rating,  did  you  advise  them 
to  add  £1  on?  I  advised  them  that  it  might  lead  to  accuracy, 
but  it  was  not  a  sound  iDrinciple. 

Did  you  mean  that  the  result  might  happen  to  be  right,  but 
the  method  was  wrong?  Yes.  So  long  as  the  result  came  to 
less  than  your  valuation?  Yes.  And  did  that  come  less?  At 
that  time  it  did. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  witness  said  he  would  say 
this  land  would  let  at  50s.  an  acre,  and  the  assessment  of  £25  5s. 
which  was  gross  was  a  moderate  one.  He  had  ascertained  what 
the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  letting  at,  and  he  had  the 
rents. 

Mr.  Ryde:  Did  you  advocate  the  adding  of  £1  to  any  value? 
Witness:  Xo,  I  worked  out  the  figures  at  their  request  and  they 
arrived  at  the  lower  rate. 

Dr.  Cooper  ci’oss-examining :  When  you  valued  a  farm  did  you 
take  the  average  you  arrived  at?  Witness:  Yes. 

You  separately  rated  the  house  and  cottage?  Yes. 

Stipposing  there  are  100  acres  and  you  value  each  field,  you 
put  it  down  and  add  them  all  up,  you  do  not  put  a  separate  value 
on  each  field?  Sometimes  it  is  asked  for.  It  gives  more  trouble, 
and  I  do  not  do  it  unless  they  are  asked  for.  I  was  supplied  with 
a  schedule  of  the  land. 

Was  that  land  growing  fruit,  and  did  you  add  to  the  existing 
value  of  this  land  because  of  the  capability  of  growing  fruit? 
I  valued  them  because  of  the  capability  of  growing  fruit  or 
anything. 

Of  growing  fruit?  Y>s,  as  well  as  other  things. 

Did  you  on  April  23  furnish  the  Assessment  Committee  with 
suggestions  in  what  way  they  were  to  assess  fruit  ?  Xo. 

Mr.  Eve  further  said  he  had  taken  22^-  per  cent,  of  his  original 
valuation  because  he  was  told  there  had  been  two  bad  years  for 
fruit.  It  was  off  other  land  than  Raspberries  and  Strawberries. 

Dr.  Cooper  again  examined  witness  as  to  the  reference  to  him 
in  the  letter,  and  witness  replied  that  he  had  got  to  carry  out 
their  re.solution,  and  so  recommended  them  to  do  it.  The  £l  an 
acre  was  not  his  recommendation. 

Mr.-Henry  Dann,  F.I.S.,  said  he  had  had  thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  his  profession.  He  had  offices  in  London  and  Hartford, 
and  acted  as  agent  for  14,000  acres  in  Kent,  of  which  a  very 
large  proportion  v'as  fruit  land.  He  had  seen  the  land  under 
appeal,  and  thought  50s.  was  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Ryde  said  the  Assessment  Committee  had  to  fix  a  rateable 
value  and  the  gross  value.  They  might  have,  and  they  had 
adopted  an  erroneous  method  of  valuing,  but  if  that  erroneous 
method  gave  them  the  right  result  that  was  sufficient.  He  would 
say  they  could  not  alter  the  figures  given.  It  might  be  that  the 
Committee  had  adopted  a  perfectly  ridiculous  principle — and  the 
principle  in  this  case  was  not  ridiculous  as  that — ^but  if  the  result 
was  right,  the  Court  ought  not  to  alter  the  value. 

Tl»e  Chairman  said :  In  this  case  the  Court  allows  the  appeal 
and  orders  the  rate  book  to  be  amended  by  substituting  £15  for 
£25  5s.  the  gross  rateable  value,  and  £13  17s.  6d.  for  £2l  5s.,  and 
costs. 


IS 

he  bee-keeper 
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When  to  Start  Bee-keeping. 

After  the  County  Council  lecturer  had  been  in  our  village, 
and  told  of  the  big  profits  arising  out  of  bee-keeping,  although, 
be  it  said  to  his  credit,  he  did  not  lay  any  claims  to  having  iDar- 
taken  of  these  joys  (immense  profits),  everyone  naturally  began 
to  inquire  about  the  best  season  to  commence.  Tlie  months  of 
May  and  June  are  decidedly  the  best,  especially  for  those  whose 
stock  of  ready  cash  is  limited.  In  these  days  of  high  taxation, 
most  people  say  they  are  short,  whether  they  are  or  not.  During 
these  months  swarms  may  be  purchased  at  varying  prices  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  district. — say,  from  four  to  fifteen  shillings.  To  a 
beginner  I  should  say  one  swarm  will  be  ample,  for  then  he  may 
avoid  disaster,  become  fascinated,  and,  in  time,  if  he  will  only 
cultivate  a  keen  observation,  a  skilled  bee-keeper.  Many  dangers 
attend  the  purchase  of  stocks,  especially  at  a  distance.  The  combs 
often  break  in  transit,  bees  crushed  and  suffocated,  brood  chilled, 
and,  in  consequence,  disappointment  and  disgust  follow.  Further, 
you  may  purchase  a  hive  infected  with  that  most  dreaded  of  bee 
diseases  known  as  “  foul  brood.” 

After  reading  the  above,  two  thoughts  naturally  occur  to  the 
minds  of  those  beginners  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  terms 
used  by  bee  men:  1.  What  is  a  good  swarm?  2.  What  is  a 
stock?  A  good  swarm  ought  to  consist  of  a  bucketful  of  bees  as 
nearly  as  possible  ;  and  a  stock  consists  of  bees  on  combs  in  some 
kind  of  hive.  Whenever  a  beginner  desires  to  buy  either,  it  is 
always  well  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  help  of  a  person  who 
knows  something  of  the  art  of  bee-keeping,  and  many  iritfalls 
will  be  avoided. 

In  conclusion,  when  the  swarm  has  been  hived  in  a  bar-frame 
hive  (full  sheets  of  foundation,  eight  .sheets  to  the  pound 
remember),  place  in  a  pot  of  syrup  (about  31b)  made  up  of  one  pint 
of  water  to  fib  sugar,  no  matter  whether  the  season  be  good  or 
bad,  and  you  will  never  regret  the  outlay. — Hybl.4.. 

- ■  • - 

Silkworms  and  Silkworm  Rearing, 


In  the  W’est  End  parks  of  London,  and  also  in  one  or  two  of 
the  fashionable  squares,  are  to  be  seen  a  few  average  specimens 
of  the  Ailantus  tree,  which  does  not,  on  the  whole,  suffer  fi’om 
the  conditions  that  vegetable  life  has  to  submit  to  within  the 
metropolitan  district.  The  glossy  leaves  might  suggest  to  us 
some  association  between  the  tree  and  a  silken  product,  the 
Ailantus  being,  in  fact,  the  special  food  of  one  of  the  silkworms, 
Bombyx  or  Attacus  Cynthia,  of  which  eggs,  larvse,  and  cocoons 
are  represented.  The  silk  spun  by  this  species,  A.  Cynthia,  is  to 
be  recognised  by  its  great  softness;  also  both  fabric  and  skeins, 
as  obtained  in  China,  indicate  that  the  thread  is  reeled  or  wound 
by  the  dexterous  natives.  From  the  circumstance  that  this  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  silk  has  taken  its  name  from  the  tree  on  which  the 
worms  feed  some  have  called  “  Ailanticulture  ”  the  nurturing 
and  breeding  of  these  worms,  which  is  scarcely  an  appropriate 
term,  being  Inore  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tree. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  the  larvse  of  Attacus  Cynthia  will 
eat,  and  even  do  tolerably  well,  upon  Lilac,  Cherry,  or  Labur¬ 
num,  but  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  for  them  a  supply  of  the  leaves 
of  their  favourite  food  plant. 

The  moth  of  Attacus  Cynthia  surpasses  in  appearance  the 
better  known  insect  Bombyx  Mori,  and  has  a  greater  expansion 
of  wing.  This  is  one  of  the  silkworms  in  which  the  winter  is 
passed  within  the  cocoon,  from  w'hich  the  moth  emerges  some, 
time  in  May  or  June.  Eggs  being  then  laid  young  worms  come 
forth  at  the  end  of  July  or  August,  living  seven  or  eight  weeks. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


The  Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

This  pretty  greenhouse  annual,  which  flowers  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  richly  deserves  the  praise  it  gets.  The  most  suitable 
time  for  .sowing  the  seed  is  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 
The  pans  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  to  Avithin  an  inch 
of  the  top  Avith  good  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  put  tliBough  a 
fine  sieve,  the  surface  afterAvards  levelled  before  sowing.  Then 
scatter  the  seed  evenly  over  the  soil,  but  do  not  cover,  or,  if 
preferable,  verj'  slightly.  The  pan  should  then  be  soaked,  put  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  covered  AA'ith  a  piece  of  glass,  a  piece  of  paper 
being  on  the  top  to  keep  it  dark  until  the  seed  germinates. 
Never  allow  the  pan  to  get  dry,  or  you  may  have  a  failure. 

As  .soon  as  the  seed  germinates,  remove  the  glass  and  place 
the  pan  well  up  to  the  light,  so  as  not  to  alloAV  the  plants  to  get 
drawn.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough,  prick  off  into  a  box 
or  pan,  and  keep  close  for  a  day  or  tAvo,  after  Avhich  ventilate 
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freely,  according  to  the  weather.  Their  next  shift  will  be  the 
Sin  pot,  and  from  that  to  the  Gin,  using  rougher  compost  than 
the  first,  with  a  little  decayed  manure.  Take  them  back  to  the 
frame  and  keep  shaded  fi’om  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Always 
maintain  the  frame  moist  and  well  ventilated  to  avoid  green 
fly,  which  is  one  of  their  worst  enemies.  Never  allow  the  plants 
to  get  pot-bound  while  in  their  growing  stages,  or  they  will  be 
checked.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  November 
or  longer  if  desired,  but  on  no  account  let  the  frost  catch  them, 
as  they  are  apt  to  lose  many  leaves. — T.  W.  A. 

Tree  Carnations. 

January  is  the  best  time  to  start  propagating.  Get  a  nice 
light  compost  of  three  parts  leaf  mould,  a  little  fine  loam,  and 
silver  .sand.  When  the  cuttings  are  ready,  place  seven  or  eight 
round  the  side  of  the  CO-side  pots  and  water  them,  placing  them 


in  a  propagating  frame  in  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Spray  them  over  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  After  they  have  rooted,  take  them  out  of 
the  frame  and  place  them  in  a  warm  pit  for  a  week  and  then  pot 
off  singly  into  .sixties,  using  a  similar  compost,  still  keeping  them 
close,  and  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the 
weather. 

After  they  have  filled  these  pots  with  roots,  give  them  a  shift 
into  Sin  pots,  using  -a,  compost  of  rough  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf 
mould,  and  silver  .sand.  Keep  them  cooler  after  they  have  rooted 
through,  shading  them  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  the 
temperature  being.  oOdeg  by  night,  and  SSdeg  by  day.  Look  over 
them  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  watering  during  hot  weather, 
but  never  water  until  necessary.  The  next  shift  Avill  be  into  the 
final  pots,  using  7in  size.  Be  sure  they  are  clean,  crock  them 
carefully,  and  use  a  compo.st  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  two  parts 
peat,  leaf  mould  and  silver  .sand,  a  little  soot,  and  add  a  Tin  pot 
of  Clay’s  fertiliser  to  every  tAvo  barroAvloads  of  soil.  I  har'e  also 
.seen  oyster  shells,  leather  du,st,  and  quarter-inch  bones  employed, 
but  I  think  Clay’s  is  the  best.  See  if  the  plants  need  any  sup¬ 
port,  and  if  .so,  use  small  stakes.  Tin  or  Sin  long,  placing  one  to 
each  plant.  When  potting  be  snre  to  keep  the  ball  AA'ell  up, 
taking  care  not  to  break  it  in  any  Avay.  When  finished,  place 
them  out  of  doors  in  a  good  open  position,  plunging  them  in  ashes. 
Leave  the-m  a  day  or  tAvo  before  Avatering-in.  After  they  hav’e 
filled  the.se  pots  Avith  roots  gKe  them  a  little  artificial  mantire 
occasionally,  .syringe  them  overhead  in  the  eAmnings  as  they 
delight  in  a  little  moisture  after  a  hot  day.  Go  OA’er  them  fi’oni 
time  to  time  and  see  that  they  are  kept  tied.  About  October 
they  AA'ill  have  made  nice  plants,  then  is  the  time  to  put  them 
inside  if  the  AA’eather  is  at  all  un.settled ;  in  fact,  the.v  are  safest 
inside  after  thi.s  time.  Wash  the  house,  and  .see  that  all  is  clean 
before  staging  them.  They  Avill  noAv  take  more  AA’ater  until  the 
days  get  shorter,  and  they  Avill  Avant  .shading  on  bright  days,  also 
plenty  of  top  and  front  A'entilation.  By  November  there  should 
be  a  good  shoAV  of  bloom.  If  there  should  be  any  sign  of  green 
fly  fumigate  them  Avith  XL  All,  being  careful  not  to  use  too 
much  at  one  time;  it  is  better  to  do  it  tAVo  nights  in  succession. 
Should  the  C’arnation  disease  make  an  appearance,  the  best  Avay 
to  check  it  is  by  keeping  a  nice,  Avai’m,  diw  atmosphere.  I  don’t 
knoAv  of  any  cure. — J.  S. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

OUTDOOR  VINKS. — Before  the  side  growths  extend  into 
one  another  it  is  desirable  to  space  out  and  regulate  them,  giving 
those  shoAving  fruit  ample  space,  so  that  the  main  leaves  may 
devmlop  Avell,  and  every  facility  be  ffiAmn  for  the  full  development 
of  the  bunches  also.  Where  more  than  one  of  the  latter  is  shoAv- 
ing  on  a  shoot  it  is  essential  to  remove  the  least  promising.  Also 
stop  the  shoots  at  one  or  tAvo  joints  beyond  the  bunch.  Each 
.spur  may  carry  tAvo  shoots,  of  Avhich  only  one  ought  to  bear  a 
bunch ;  but  if  the  barren  shoot  is  Aveak,  and  the  fruitful  one 
strong,  it  is  not  worth  Avhile  to  retain  the  former.  Di.scretion 
may  be  used,  however,  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  retained  or 
not.  If  room  is  limited  tO'  lay  the  shoots  in  dispense  Avith  all  but 
the  fruitful  one,  which  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  main 
rod.  If  a.  strong  barren  shoot  happens  to  be  nearer  the  main 
rod  than  a  fruitful  one,  retain  them  both.  Stop  the  fruitless 
one  at  the  .seventh  leaf,  and  the  fruit-bearing  shoot  in  the  usual 
Avay.  Another  class  of  groAvth  requires  to  be  dealt  Avith.  These 
are  shoots  trained  for  future  bearing,  and  to  occupy  vacant  spaces, 
proAung  useful  to  furnish  the  Avail  if  it  is  considered  de.sirable  to 
dispense  Avith  some  of  the  older  rods  at  the  Avinter  pruning.  Such 
groAvths  may  extend  until  they  reach  the  length  of  4ft,  AAdien  stop. 
Further  groAvth,  of  cour.se,  is  alloAved  to  extend  unchecked,  which, 
hcAA'CA^er,  Avill  be  cut  back  in  Avinter,  the  only  ripe  wood  worth 
retaining  being  that  beloAv  the  present  point  of  stopping. 

STRAWBERRIES. — The  chief  matters  needing  attention  at 
the  present  time  are  the  supplying  materials  for  the  fruit  to  rest 
upon  Avhen  ripe,  if  this  has  not  been  done.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
before,  the  fruit  commences  to  colour.  Clean  material  that  does 
not  stick  to  the  fruit  should  be  employed.  Short  or  long  litter 
or  straAv  is  best ;  short  grass  is  the  Avorst,  and  must  neAmr  be  u.sed. 
If  liquid  manure  is  available,  old  beds  bearing  freely  may  be  fed. 
Nets  mu.st  be  got  in  readiness  for  coAmring  the  fruit  when  ripe. 

ESTABLISHED  WALL  TREES. — Room  must  be  found  as  far 
as  possible  without  too  much  croAi  ding  for  a  supply  a  young  wood, 
according  to  the  respective  requirements  of  each  tree,  bearing 
in  mind  that  after  the  fruiting  is  over  some  of  the  older  growths 
may  be  cut  out ;  this  being  especially  the  case  Avith  those  that 
bear  on  annual  shoots.  The  larger  part  of  the  superfluous  shoots 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  may  be  cut  out  entirely.  Shortening 
the  foreright  shoots  of  Apples  and  Pears  AA'ill  be  best  deferred 
several  Aveeks  longer,  thus  alloAving  the  loAter  or  ba.'^al  buds  to 
attain  full  size.  The  thinning  of  the  fruit  should  be  carried  out 
so  that  the  trees  are  not  overburdened  Avith  more  than  they  are 
able  to  perfect ;  besides,  thinned  fruit  is  much  superior  in  size 
and  quality,  and  less  .strain  is  placed  upon  the  tree.‘i.  Moisture 
must  be  supplied  to  the  roots  Avhere  they  are  ramifying  in  dry 
positions,  givung  a  thoroughly  good  supply  of  clear  water,  follow¬ 
ing  Avith  liquid  manure.  A  mulching  of  manure  OA'er  this  aviII 
be  of  great  benefit  in  conserving  the  inoisture.  The  importance 
of  clean  foliage  is  a  factor  in  maintaining  healthy  conditions, 
therefore  a  free,  use  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  should  be 
emploved  cluring  the.  time  the  fruit  is  green  and  SAvelling. 

YOUNG  WALL  TREES.— Advancing  young  trees  must 
receiA’e  frequent  attention  in  regulating  groAA'th,  curbing  any 
tendency  to  exuberance  by  the  remOA'al  or  .stopping  of  rampant 
shoots.  Maintaining  a  xn'oper  balance  AA'ill  do  much  toAA'ards  pro¬ 
ducing  a  regular  and  fruitful  condition.  V  ater  if  needed,  but 
aA’oid  using  liquid  manure.  A  mulch  OA'er  the  roots  Avill  be'  bene¬ 
ficial.  Some  manipulation  of  the  shoots  Avill  provide  the  desired 
help  or  check,  but  cutting  back  is  not  ahvays  the.  best  method  of 
effecting  this.  Strong  .shoot.s  it  is  desirable  to  check  may  be 
depressed,  AA'hile  the  AA'eak  may  be  eleA'ated  or  groAAii  more  upright. 
When  an  equal  balance  has  been  thus  secured,  train  them  out  at 
equal  distances.  The  side  shoots  should  be  judiciously  stopped 
as  they  appear  to  need  it.  „ 

BLACKBERRIES  AND  LOGANBERRIES.— These  being 
similar  in  habit  and  groAvth,  identical  treatment  may  be  giA'en. 
A  liberal  mulching  of  manure  should  be  given  OA'er  the  roots,  and 
th^  f^rowth  of  thorouglily  yoll'cstablishod  plants  may  bo  also 
aided  Avith  liquid  manure.  The  extension  of  .strong  shoots  Avill 
necessitate  some  amount  of  regulation,  securing  them  in  an 
orderly  Avay  Aihereby  the  principal  leaves  may  liaA'c  ample  room 
to  receive  light  and  air.  Full  benefits  Avill  thus  be  derived  for  the 
wood,  and  fhe  ripening  process  so  nece.ssary  for  future  bearing 
promoted.  XM  stopping  of  the  long  groAA'ths  must  be  practised. 

RASPBERRIES.— Suckers  from  Raspberry  stools  must  be 
thinned  out,  as  there  are  usually  more  produced  than  it  is  de.sir¬ 
able  to  retain.  The  best  half  dozen  near  the  stool.s  may  bo 
retained,  the  re.st  being  remoA'ed.  unless  some  are  required  for 
stock.  AA'hen  some  Avliich  are  further  aivay  are  the  best. — 
East  Kent. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

FIGS  :  FARLY  FORCED  TREES. — Generous  treatment  is 
needod  after  the  first  crops  are  gathered  to  enable  the  trees  to 
swell  the  .second  crop,  which  should  be  thinned  before  the  fruit 
is  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and,  in  tliinning,  reserve  the  largest  fruits 
at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Syringe  twice  a  day  to  keep  red  spider 
in  check,  and  afford  liquid  manure  when  watering  is  necessai’y. 
^ees  in  pots  require  it  daily,  .sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  those 
in  borders  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
rooting  area.  Mulch  trees  in  pots  with  rich  material,  also  those 
in  borders,  lumpy  loam  and  sweetened  manure  answering  admir¬ 
ably,  especially  when  sprinkled  occasionally  with  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  steamed  bonemeal,  two  parts  nitrate  of  potash, 
powdered,  and  one  part  ground  gypsum,  mixed,  using  2oz  or  3oz 
of  the  mixture  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

SUCC'ESSION  HOUSES. — When  the  fruit  commences  ripen¬ 
ing  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air  should  be  afforded,  which  is 
essential  to  high  quality,  not  less  .so  being  the  tying  in  of  the 
shoots,  regulating  them  by  thinning  and  stopping,“so  as  to  afford 
the  fruit  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  The  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  will  need  to  be  moderated,  not  wetting  the 
fruit,  though  if  red  spider  prove  troublesome,  the  fruit  .should 
be  gathered  closely,  and  a  good  syringing  given,  which  will  not 
injure  the  remaining  fruit,  providing  it  is  done  early  on  a  fine 
day,  so  that  the  moisture  does  not  remain  long  on  the  fruit,  other¬ 
wise  it  may  cause*  it  to  crack.  Do  not  allow  any  lack  of  moisture 
at  the  roots,  yet  give  supplies  of  water  less  liberally  than  when  the 
fruits  ai-e  swelling. 

YOUNG  TREES  IN  POTS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR’S  EARLY 
FORCING. — The  trees  must  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  practicable  without  touching,  so  as  to 
secure  sturdy  growth;  well  ripened  wood,  kept  perfectly  dean  by 
syringing,  and  well  stored  with  nutrient  matter  by  judicious 
applications  of  liquid  manure  or  top-dressings  of  fertilisers,  espe>- 
cially  those  of  a  phosphatic  nature.  Stopping  must  not  longer 
be  practised,  for  it  is  from  the  well-matured  joints  of  the  current 
year’s  shoots  that  next  year’s  first  crop  of  ’ Figs  are  produced, 
and  this  first  ci’op  is  of  greatest  consequence  in  very  early  forced 
Fig  trees.  If  there  be  any  neglect  in  the  preparation  of  the 
trees  disappointment  is  inevitable.  The  growth  being  completed, 
the  trees  may  be  stood  outdoors  to  induce  re.st,  but  the  wood 
must  be  well  ripened  previously,  and  to  be  of  use  for  early  forcing, 
it  must  be  matured  early. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  ;  EARLIEST  HOUSES.— 
When  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  individual  trees,  the  wood 
on  which  it  has  been  borne  should  be  cut  away  to  the  shoot  at 
the  base,  which  is  to  afford  the  bearing  wood  for  next  season, 
except  if  the  fruit  has  been  produced  on  wood  that  is  necessary 
for  the  extension  of  the  trees,  then  it  must  be  retained.  All 
growths  not  absolutely  necessary  for  bearing  next  season,  or  for 
the  extension  of  the  trees,  must  be  cut  away,  as  it  is  important 
the  foliage  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air ;  and  it  is  also  es.sen- 
tial  that  it  die  naturally,  not  prematurely  through  attacks  of 
red  spider  or  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Employ  the  .syringe 
or  engine  freely.  Keep  the  inside  borders  properly  moist  by  duly 
watering,  not  neglecting  the  outside  ones  if  the  weather  be  dry. 
Admit  all  the  air  po.ssible,  and  when  the  buds  are  plump  and 
the  wood  firm,  the  roof  lights,  where  moveable,  as  they  should  be 
in  all  early  forced  houses,  may  be  taken  off. 

TREES  STONING  THE  FRLHT. — The  trees  started  in 
February,  or  even  in  March,  have  the  fruit  of  a  good  size,  and 
the  stoning  process  in  various  stages  of  advancement.  To  con¬ 
tinue  this  in  steady  progress,  and  insure  its  stoning  satisfactorily, 
there  must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots ;  the 
foliage  must  be  kept  clean  by  daily  syringings,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  the  prompt  application  of  an  insecticide.  Continue  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  60deg  to  65deg  by  artificial  means,  and  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air  between  70deg  and  75deg,  having  it  full  at  the 
latter,  and  close  at  75deg,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
If  the  temperature  rise  to  SOdeg  or  Sodeg,  or  even  OOdeg,  it  will 
not  do  any  harm,  but  admit  a  little  air  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
allow  the  pent-up  moisture  to  escape,  and  the  temperature  to 
gradually  cool  through  the  night.  Increase  the  ventilation  with 
the  advancing  heat  from  65deg,  not  pincliing  for  air  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day. — St.  Albans. 


Weather  Notes, 


Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  register  of  rainfall  for  May,  1903,  was  3.91in  ;  and  for 
May,  1902,  2.28in.  The  maximum  temperature  for  May,  1903, 
was  79deg  ;  and  the  minimum,  32deg,  on  the  12th.  The  maximum 
for  May,  1902,  was  70deg ;  and  the  minimum,  30deg.  During  May, 
1903,  there  was  a  hailstorm  on  the  6th,  thunder  and  hail  on 
the  17th,  a  foggy  morning  on  the  19th,  thunder  and  hail  the  28th, 
thunder  the  29th,  very  heavy  thunder,  with  sprinkle  of  hail  on 
‘  he  30th,  and  thunder  early  morning  on  the  31st. — G.  G. 


Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  month  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Heath,  was  2.86in,  being  1.18in  above  the  a’verage.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.80in  on  the  3rd  ;  rain  fell  on  eleven  days.  The 
maximum  temperature  was  84deg  on  the  30th;  the  minimum, 
30deg,  on  the  13th.  Mean  maximum,  Go.Oldeg;  mean  minimum, 
44deg;  mean  temperature,  54.50deg,  which  is  1.13deg  above 
the  average.  Ma.y  came  in  wet  and  cold  ;  and  the  last  three  days 
were  remarkably  hot ;  otherwise,  it  has  been  a  favourable  mouth. 
Potatoes  were  slightly  damaged  by  the  frost  on  the  13th,  but  are 
now  looking  well.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Goosebemes,  where  the 
birds  did  not  destroy  the  buds,  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Plums  are 
scarce.  Strawberries  will  be  a  fine  crop,  and  Black  Currants  will 
also  be  good. — R.  I. 

May  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  directions  of  the  wind  were  N.  total  seven 
days,  and  S.W.  total  seven  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.79in; 
this  fell  on  eighteen  days,  and  is  0.43in  above  the  average  for  the 
month;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was  0.43in  on  the  10th.  Baro¬ 
meter  (corrected  and  reduced) :  Highest  reading  30.46in  on  the 
23rd  at  9  p.m.  ;  lowest  reading  29.247in  on  the  4th  at  9  p.m. 
Thermometers;  Highest  in  the  shade  7Gdeg  on  the  22nd;  lowest 
30deg  on  the  12th;  mean  of  daily  maxima  58.87deg;  mean  of 
daily  minima  42.25deg, ;  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
oO.oGdeg ;  lowest  on  the  grass  2.3deg  on  the  12th,  highest  in  the 
sun  122deg  on  the  22nd  and  27th  ;  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  3ft  48. IG  deg.  Total  sunshine  159  hours  55  minutes, 
which  is  27  hours  58  minutes  below  the  average  for  the  month ; 
there  were  5  sunless  days.  The  excessive  rainfall  (2.55in)  during 
the  first  12  days  of  the  month  is  the  heaviest  recoi’ded  here  for 
that  period.  "  Previous  to  1877  the  records  are  imperfect. — 
W.  H.  Divers. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

xl.SPARAGUS  AND  PHOTOGRAPH  (H.  S.).— We  are  grati¬ 
fied  to  receive  the  little  present,  and  the  growths  are  admirable. 
The  photograph  will  be  used. 

TOP  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUM  DISEASED  (H.  S.).— The 
leaves  are  affected  by  the  Clny-santhemuin  leaf  blight  fungus 
(Cylindrosporium  Chi-ysanthemi),  and  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
J.  Dearness  as  proving  destructive  to  cultivated  plants  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  As  common  with  many  plants  infested  by 
endophytic  parasites  the  leaves,  or  parts  of  them,  affected  as.sume 
a  dark  colour,  or  large  dark  green  blotches  appear  on  the  leaves, 
which  shortly  afterwards,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  turn 
yellow  and  shrivel.  On  the  diseased  patches  numerou.%  fruiting 
pustules  are  formed,  and  these  produce  innumerable  long,  narrow 
spindle  or  club-shaped,  colourless,  septate  conidia,  which  rupture 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  become  diffused,  and  spread  the  disease 
rapidly  under  favouring  conditions,  moist  weather  and  having 
tlie  plants  somewhat  crowded  favouring  the  disease.  .  The  disease 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  cutting  stage  of  the  plants,  probably 
from  the  moist  and  close  cii'cumstances  in  lyhich  they  are  kept, 
thougli  the  spores  must  be  present  or  the  disease  already  in  the 
plants,  and  probably  in  this  way  the  disease  goes  over  from  year 
to  year.  It,  however,  occurs  on  potted-on  plants,  even  outdoors, 
leaf  after  leaf  collapsing  from  below  upwards  on  the  stem,  the 
diseased  leaves  hanging  down  and  lying  close  to  the  stem.  In 
bad  cases  the  flower-buds  do  not  expand,  and  in  every  instance 
the  loss  of  foliage  seriously  prejudices  the  bloom  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.  Sometimes  it  does  not  appear  until 
the  plants  are  iioused,  or  does  not  materially  affect  the  leafage; 
but  then  from  the  closeness  of  the  plants  it  develops  rapidly,  and 
the  leaves  one  after  another  die  and  hang  down  close  to  the 
stem,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  sound  foliage  left.  Spraying 
the  plants  with  fungicides  does  not  appear  to  have  any  apparent 
effect  on  the  disease,  hence  the  best  course  is  to  remove  and 
burn  the  affected  leaves,  or  destroy  the  plant  as  soon  as  the 
disease  is  observed.  Those  reju’essive  measures  and  allowing  the 
plants  plenty  of  room,  and  when  under  glass  a  free  circulation 
are,  in  our  experience,  the  best  means  of  combating  the  disease. 
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AQUILEGIAS  INJURIOUS  (G.  T.  C.).— We  have  never  heard 
that  garden  Aquilegias  were  injurious,  though  they  may  not 
improve  the  hay. 

INJURED  ROSE  LEAVES  (J.  H.  W.).— We  cannot  diagnose 
the  injury  to  the  Rose  leaves  without  samples,  but  should  answer  : 

1.  There  is  no  permanent  injury,  if  there  is  good  growth  later. 

2.  Prune  later.  The  weather  at  the  end  of  April  wa.s  enough  to 
ruin  all  Rose  foliage  then  in  existence  and  exposed  tO'  the  wind. 

“  J.  H.  W.”  .says  he  always  has  this  curl  on  his  Rose  leaves  what¬ 
ever  the  weather  may  be  in  spring.  He  should  remember  that 
there  are  always  cold  nights,  if  not  actual  frosts,  up  to  the  middle 
of  May.  Ro.ses  ought  to  be  pruned  late  enough  to  escape  this. 
My  foliage  is  good,  biit  it  was  barely  in  existence  before  the 
^niddle  of  May.  The  first  sign  of  mildew  is  a  slight  curl  in  the 
affected  part  of  the  leaf,  but  the  white  mycelium  is  very  soon 
evident. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

STEM  OF  TOMATO  WITH  TISSUE  DISCOLOURED  NEXT 
THE  PITH  (,R.  L.). — Enclosed  is  piece  of  stem  of  a  Tomato 
plant,  which  has  been  attacked  by  disease.  We  have  about  4,009 
plants,  and  this  is  the  only  plant  we  have  found  yet  with  disease. 
Please  let  me  know  the  nature  of  this  disease  if  possible,  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  black  stripe'.  It  appears  to  develop  from 
the  bottom  of  the  plant  upwards,  although  the  root  is  cjuite 
clean  and  fresh.  Perhaps  iti  will  not  spread  to  the  same  extent 
as  black  stripe  does. 

[The  stem  is  affected  by  sleeping  disease,  Fusarium  lycoper- 
sici,  which  also- attacks  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  also^  Potatoes. 
The  fungus  was  fully  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  June  4,  page  503, 
in  reply  to  “J.  R.  F.,”  to  Avhich  you  are  directed  for  data  as 
to  life  history.  You  are  right  in  noticing  that  it  develops  from 
the  bottom  of  the  steiiT  upwards,  although  the  root  is  quite  clean 
and  fresh,  another  evidence  that  the  disease  attacks  the  radicle, 
or  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  latent  in  the  seed.  We  do  not 
think  the  disease  will  spread  to  other  plants  unless  they  are 
already  infested,  for  the  spores  of  the  fungus  do^  not  appear 
capable  of  attackmg  any  part  of  the  plant  above  ground,  ancl  only 
the  rootlets  after  a  period  of  saprophytic  existence.  It  would, 
hovrever,  be  advisable  to  give  the  soil  about  the  plants  a  good 
dusting  of  air-.slaked  lime,  and  also  dress  the  ground  wdiere  the 
plant  has  been  with  quicklime,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil.] 

SYRINGING  TOMATOES,  CUCUMBERS,  AND  GRAPES 
WHEN  IN  FLOWER.— COW  AND  HORSE  MANURE  FOR 
TOMATOES  (J.  A.  C.  C.). — (1)  It  is  not  beneficial  to  use  the 
syringe  when  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Grapes  are  in  flower, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  converts  the  pollen  into  paste  and 
renders  it  practically  indispersible,  and  cc'nsequently  it  does  not 
reach  the  stigma,  fertilisation  being  imj)ossible.  This  does  not 
inatter  in  the  case  of  the  Cucumber,  as  the  fruit  is  better  for  use 
without  than  with  seeds,  and  so  also  is  the  Tomato  for  that 
matter,  the  Americans  having  set  themselves  the  task  of  raising 
seedless  Tomatoes  with  a  view  to  avoid  appendicitis,  as  the  seeds 
of  this  ancl  other  fruit  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  “appendix”  and 
set  up  inflammation,  and  it  is  said  they  have  succeeded,  at  the 
same  time  increasecl  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  it  contains.  This,  however,  is  not  secured  by 
syringing,  moisture  on  the  fructifying  organs  often  leading  to 
disease  and  non-swelling  cf  the  fruit  in  the  ca.se  o*f  Cucumbers 
and  Tomatoes,  and  in  the  case  of  Grapes  to*  seedless  berries  of  no 
use  from  a  utility  point  cf  view,  except  for  Currants  and  Sultana 
raisins,  though  these  are  due  to  vaiiety  as  regards  the  com¬ 
mercial  articles.  (2)  Coev  manure  is  the  best  for  Tomatoes  when 
the  soil  is  light  or  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature,  and  horse 
manure  when  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  or  tending  towards 
clayey  texture.  In  the  case  of  crdinaiy  loam  the  mixture  of  the 
two  substances  gives  the  best  result,  being  equivalent  to  farm¬ 
yard  manure,  which,  under  all  circumstances  is  the  best  manure. 
If  lib  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  dissolved  bones,  dry  and 
crumbling,  and  one  sulphate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  manure 
-in  the  proportion  of  that  to  281b,  it  would  substantially  better 
it  for  Tomatoes,  improving  the  crop  and  quality. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  loJiose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (G.  T.  C.). — Saxifraga  granulata  flore-pleno. 
(G.  W.  K.). — Acer  Negundo.  (B.  T.). — 1,  Pyrethrum  roseum  ;  2,  Cereis 
Sili(|^strnai ;  3,  Helianthemum  vulgare ;  4,  Adiantum  Williamsi. 

(J.  B.  T.). — 1,  Dendrobium  Bensoniae;  2,  Cypripedium  Curtisi ;  3, 
Ltelia  purpurata ;  4, "  Cattleya  Skinneri.  (A.). — 1,  ToxieophlBea 

spectabilis  ;  2,  Clianthus  puniceus.  (W.  C.  R.). — Probably  variety  of 
Agave  amerieana,  but  we  must  compare  it  with  living  specimens. 

- - 

Covent  Garden  Market.— June  lOlli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 

A.pples,Tasmanian,case  12  0tol4  0  Grapes,  Hamburgh  ...  1  6  to  2  0 

Apricots,  per  box  ...  1  0  13  Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Bananas .  10  0  15  0  i  Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

Cherries,  box .  1  3  3  0.  Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

,,  ^-sieves .  3  0  10  0  ' 


Averagra  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  0  0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

2  0 

3  0 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

,,  new,  bnch.  ... 

0  6 

0  8 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

4  0 

0  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

1  0 

2  0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  3 

1  6 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2to0  2^ 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  0  6  10 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  10  0  0 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets .  16  0  0 

Onions,  bushel  .  3  0  0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  0  0 

Potatoes,  cwt .  6  0  8  0 

,,  Jersey,  new,  cwt.  12  0  14  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9  10 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0  0  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  0  6  0  7 

Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 

new,  bnch.  ...  0  5  0  6 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pot. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d  * 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Erica  Cavendishi . 

18 

0 

24 

0 

,,  candidissima  ... 
Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

18 

0 

21 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

10 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Fuchsias,  doz . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Geraniums,  doz .  4  0  to  6  0 

,,  Ivy,  doz. ...  6  0  8  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Heliotrope  .  5  0  6  0 

Hydrangeas,  pink  ...  10  0  12  0 

,,  white  ...  10  0  12  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Pelargoniums  .  8  0  0  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  0  6  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Ilowers 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Arums,  doz .  2  0  to  3  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  10  2  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  13 

Cattleyas,  doz . 10  0  12  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0  9  10 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0  9  16 

Eucharis,  doz .  2  0  3  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  2  0  2  6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  5  0 


s.  d.  6.  d 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs .  3  0  to  4  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  16  2  0 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch  0  6  0  0 

Narcissus,  double 

white,  doz .  3  0  0  0 

Odontoglossums .  4  0  5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch  2  0  0  0 

Pyrethrum,  double, 

doz.  bun .  '10  5  0 


Gladiolus,  The  Bride, 


doz.  bun . 

6  0 

8  0 

Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun. 

6  0 

8  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  6 

0  0 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

2  0 

0  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 

9  0 

12  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

4  0 

5  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz .  1  0 

,,  pink,  doz .  2  0 

,,  yellow, doz.^Perles)  1  6 

,,  Liberty,  doz .  2  0 

,,  Generals .  1  6 

Smilax,  bunch  .  4  0 

i  Violets,  doz.  bun.  ...  2  0 

i  ,,  Marie  Louise...  2  0 


1  6 
4  0 
2  0 

4  0 
2  0 

5  0 

2  b 

3  0 


The  British  Dairy  Farier  on  Tour. 


We  really  believe  we  shall  have  to  join  the  Association 
of  British  Dairy  Farmers,  not  because  we  are  great  milk 
or  butter  producers,  our  line  being  more  Corn,  Potatoes, 
and  sheep  ;  but  because  every  year  they  treat  themselves 
(and  their  wives  and  daughters)  to  the  most  delightful  of 
outings.  They  manage  to  combine  instruction  with  amuse¬ 
ment  :  they  have  some  arrangement  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Weather,  and  they  have  altogether  what  may  be  called  a 
“real  good  outing.”  We  don’t  gather  all  these  facts  from 
the  papers,  although  Professor  Louise  and  others  write  at 
some  length  on  the  subject ;  but  as  several  very  intimate 
friends  are  among  the  travellers,  w’e  get  our  account  at  first 
hand.  Let  us  recall  a  few  of  the  outings  of  latter  years. 

Last  year  our  party  might  be  found  in  or  about  the 
Thames  Valley  ;  the  year  before  Bonnie  Scotland  claimed 
their  attention,  prior  to  that  Sister  Shamrock.  Then,  if  we 
remembei'  rightly,  it  w’as  the  Swiss  Valleys,  or  perhaps 
Scandinavia  or  Denmark.  This  year  our  Gallic  friends 
macle  them  welcome,  and  the  jaunt  has  been  an  unmitigated 
success.  Talk  about  the  English  farmer  being  a  stolid,  stay- 
at-home  sort  of  person !  Why,  he  is  coming  out  of  his  shell 
very  much.  What  about  that  party  of  Essex  clodhoppers 
who  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  Empire  last 
year!  All  this  travel  is  a  liberal  education. 
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Naturally,  Paris  was  the  first  point  made  for,  and  from 
Paris  to  Grignon  is  but  twenty  miles,  via  Versailles.  At 
Grignon  is  situated  the  National  School  of  Agriculture.  We 
have  not  anything  quite  corresponding  to  this  here.  The 
farm  is  32p  acres  ;  the  pupils  at  present  number  120,  and 
their  term  is  for  2^  years.  The  cost  for  whole  boarders  is 
under  £60  per  annum,  and  what  may  be  termed  day  pupils 
pay  somewhat  less  than  £20  per  annum.  There  are  on  the 
farm  several  breeds  of  dairy  cows,,,  and,  what  is  strange  to 
English  eyes,  fourteen  pairs  of  working  oxen.  We  don’t 
quite  gather  how  old  these  oxen  are  when  given  over  to  the 
butcher,  but  we  should  have  imagined  that  the  beef  they 
make  would  be  lacking  in  quality.  As  we  fancy  beef  in 
France  is  mostly  treated  in  the  stewpot  or  saucepan,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  toughness  more  or  less  is  not  material. 

The  Leicester  is  the  favourite  breed  of  sheep,  and  they 
are  mostly  housed  during  the  year  ;  why,  we  hardly  see, 
unless  it  is  to  economise  keep.  Certainly  they  clip  well. 
Pigs  were  much  in  evidence :  a  French  breed,  and  our 
English  Berkshires,  and  a  cross  of  the  two,  which  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  As  part  of  their  diet  these  pigs  get 
separated  milk  and  whey.  We  are  amused  to  hear  that  the 
corn  on  this  National  Farm  was  full  of  weeds,  and  that  the 
Lucerne  had  more  than  its  share  of  them.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  that  Jove  nods  sometimes ! 

In  a  botanical  garden  2^  acres  are  set  apart,  and  the 
plants  (agricultural  and  horticultural)  are  grouped  in  orders, 
genera,  and  species  ;  there  is,  besides,  a  valuable  arboretum. 

Paris  draws  one-fifth  of  her  milk  suiDply  from  an  estab¬ 
lishment  belonging  to  the  United  Dairy  Farmers  at  Chau- 
mont.  Here  is  collected  milk  from  small  producers  ;  we 
say  small  advisedljq  as  some  only^  send  up  as  little  as  three 
gallons.  The  society  buys  as  much  as  20,000,000  gallons 
yearly,  varying  in  price  from  5d.  to  7d.  per  gallon  :  and 
although  this  milk  is  from  so  many  sources,  the  quality  is 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  averaging  3.6  of  fatty  matter.  The 
skim  milk  is  either  given  to  pigs  or  made  in  hardened  curd 
(galalite),  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and 
so  forth. 

Vernon,  ten  miles  from  Chaumont,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Gruyere  cheese  industiy,  still  under  the  management  of  the 
United  Daily  Farmers.  From  Vernon  to  Eouen  ;  to  Honfleur 
by  water  by  train  to  Breuil,  to  visit  the  famous  Camem- 
bert  cheese  factory  of  Mons.  Blondell.  This  enterprising 
gentleman  does  not  confine  himself  to  Camembert,  though 
that  cheese  (or  the  manufacture  thereof)  accounts  for  12,000 
litres  of  milk  daily,  but  he  also  produces  Coulommiers,  Avith 
Avhich  most  of  us  are  acquainted,  and  Livarot,  a  cheese  prin¬ 
cipally-made  for  the  labouring  classes.  To  use  up  success¬ 
fully  the  bye-products  from  these  huge  cheese  factories, 
hundreds  of  pigs  are  kept,  and  fed  on  meal  and  wheyq  AA’hich 
must  give  sAA'eet,  good  bacon. 

From  Breuil  they  Avent  to  Caen  (for  those  Avho  have  for¬ 
gotten,  Ave  may'  add  Caen  is  in  Calvados,  Normandy),  Avhere 
may  be  found  much  land  of  surpassing  excellence  ;  a  land 
of  large  farmers  and  prosperous.  Normandy  cattle !  Nor¬ 
mandy  horses!  Normandy^  butter!  Normandy'  Pippins! 
A  land  floAAing  AA’ith  milk  and  honey'.  From  Bayeux,  in 
Calvados,  an  excursion  AA*as  made  to  the  farm  of  Mons. 
Caesar  Vautier,  a  gentleman  aaFo, 'as  lately  as  February, 
AA'on  the  gold  medal  at  a  Paris  exhibition  for  dairy  produce. 
As  his  butter  can  command  the  price  of  2s.  2d.  and  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.,  it  is  tolerable  proof  of  its  excellence.  No  salt  in 
this  butter !  Land  on  a  property  adjoining,  OAvned  by' 
Baron  Gerard,  is  estimated  to  be  Avorth  £180  per  acre.  Here 
cattle  are  fatted  off  on  grass  alone,  no  extra  food  being 
required.  Naturally  it  folloAvs  that  the  stock  is  all  of  first 
class  quality,  all  pedigree. 

Of  course,  one  outcome  of  this  excursion  Avas  speech¬ 
making.  There  Avas  the  first  banquet  at  Paris  ;  and  here  again 
at  Caen  Avas  a  conference  of  French  and  English  saA’ants, 
and  among  other  subjects  under  discussion  Avas  that  of 
humanising  milk  for  infants.  The  method  Avas  described 
l)y  Professor  Louise,  of  Caen,  and  Ave  cannot  but  think  that 
this  milk,  prepared  as  it  is,  and  each  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  one  single  meal,  so  that  the  child  has  it  just  “  fresh  and 
fresh."  must  be  a  tremendous  boon  that  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  French  children  only. 

Noav  for  the  butter  factory  at  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives.  AA'here 
•'2.s'/i)()lbs  are  blended  and  sold  daily'  by'  Mons.  Le  Petit.  The 
i.uil.v  :-omes  in  from  various  markets,  is  graded  and 
1-1  rd.  ;-.  and  packed  for  export.  Here,  also,  are  made  tAvo 
i'Uuu  (h  cream  cheese,  both  very'  popular.  At  another  fac- 
V  !  ■  L  'nenibprt  is  the  leading.  Ave  should  say,  sole  article. 


10,000  cheeses  being  turned  out  daily.  Another  feast  and 
more  speeches,  pretty  things  said  on  both  sides,  and  Mend- 
ship’s  bonds  strengthened.  We  are  glad  these  good  dairy' 
folks  had  an  ey'e  for  something  beside  dairy  products,  for 
Ave  find  one  day  they'  go  to  see  the  horses  of  Mons.  Aumont, 
AA'ho  has  done  no  little  execution  on  the  English  turf,  as  Avell 
as  on  the  course  at  Paris.  The  horses  are  given  but  a  pass¬ 
ing  Avord,  AA’hile  AA'e  should  like  to  have  knoAA'n  if  there  Avere 
other  than  thoroughbreds  among  them — anything  of  the 
heaA'y  type  of  the  Normandy  carthorse.  We,  however,  hear 
more  of  the  three  breeds  of  cattle,  Charolais,  Monceau,  and 
Cotentin :  the  first-named  being  draught  oxen. 

From  Mons.  Aumont  to  yet  another  butter  blending 
establishment,  OAA'ned  by  a  Mons.  Vigoreaux,  Avho  also,  too, 
is  a  manufacturer  of  Camembert,  Avent  the  party.  So  far 
as  Ave  can  gather,  it  is  the  Co-operative  French  farmer  who 
produces  the  best  butter.  With  few'  exceptions,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer’s  butter  is  much  on  the  same  lines  as  our  own, 
some  very  good,  others  moderate  or  indifferent.  We  suppose 
that  in  the  blending  of  butters,  done  by  such  men  as  Mons. 
Le  Petit,  the  moderate  qualities  are  improved  by  the  three 
processes  through  AA'hich  it  passes.  Any  liquid,  either 
buttermilk  or  Avater,  AA'ill  be  expressed,  and  if  the  butter  is 
fresh  at  the  time  of  Avorking  it  Avill  thus  lose  AA'hat  w'ould 
tend  in  a  day  or  tAvo  to  give  it  an  objectionable  flavour. 
We  should  imagine,  hoAA'ever,  that  still  better  results  AA'ould 
be  obtained  if  in  the  first  instance  the  milk  Avere  blended 
and  then  submitted  to  the  churn.  We  also  gather  that 
butter  must  be  more  cheaply  produced  in  Normandy  than  in 
any  save  the  most  favoured  grass  counties  of  England.  If 
a  pound  of  butter  can  be  produced  from  2.8  gallons  of  milk, 
and  that  AA'ithout  any  adjunct  of  cake  to  the  ordinary  grass 
rations,  that  grass  must  be  Avonderfully  rich.  We  believe 
it  is  open  to  question  AA'hether  Ave  do  not  possess  better 
cattle  ;  in  fact,  Ave  believe  that  our  best  milking  stock  is 
superior,  so  that,  supposing  our  Normandy  friends  had 
specimens  of,  say.  Dr.  Herbert  Watney’s  herd,  or  Mr.  Evens, 
of  Burton,  Ave  should  hardly  dare  guess  w'hat  their  butter 
average  Avould  become.  Fancy  cheeses  seem  to  be  in  great 
demand  across  the  Channel,  A'arieties  of  Avhich  Ave  never 
hear.  Paris  alone  consumes  27,000,000lbs  per  annum.  We 
rest  content  Avith  our  old  standards,  and  what  feAV  fancy 
cheeses  have  been  made  and  circulated  through  the  medium 
of  dairy  schools  have  taken  no  great  hold  on  the  public 
taste. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  Aveather  has  been  A'ery  dry  Avith  us  lately',  and  avo  have 
heard  eiiA'iously^  of  the  thundorstorm.s  Avhich  hav'e  A'isited  more 
favpured  localities.  We  haA'e  been  busy  finishing  the  soAving  of 
SAvedes;  and,  in  spite  of  eveiw  precaution,  the  land  during  the 
process  of  ridging,  manuring,  and  splitting,  has  lost  very  )nuch 
of  its  moisture.  If  all  the  seed  does  not  germinate  at  once,  Ave 
hope  there  Avill  be  sufficient  to  make  a  plant. 

We  shall  defer  the  soAving  of  common  Turnips  until  there  has 
been  rain,  Avhich  Ave  fei’A'ently  hope  may  come  soon.  The  dry' 
Aveather  is  not  eA'ery'Avhere  unAvelcome,  for  there  are  abvays  a  feAv 
farmers  belated  AAith  the  cleaning  of  their  falloAvs,  and  this  is 
just  the  time  for  killing  tAvitch.  Wheats,  too,  Avere  on  deep 
.soils  inclined  to  be  too  long  in  the  straAv,  and  dry'  Aveather  ahvays 
suits  Wheat.  It  is  A'ery'  different  as  regards  the  late  soAvn  Barley 
and  Oats,  of  Avhicli  this  season  there  is  suclj  a  large  acreage.  They 
Avere  put  in  badly',  as  a  rule,  and  have  not  come  up  too  , 
well ;  they  have  not  had  time  to  make  good  roots,  and  a  drought 
Avould  be  serious  in  their  case. 

Mangolds  are  groAA'ing  Avell,  and  Avill  soon  be  ready'  to  strike 
out,  but  it  is  not  uniA'ersally'  the  case,  for  Ave  hear  of  some  Avhich 
are  only  .just  shoAving  above  ground,  and  others  Avhich  haA'e  not 
yet  germinated,  but  these  latter  Avere  A’ery'  late  soAvn. 

We  are  liaA’ing  a  someAvliat  educational  experience  Avith  a 
field  of  loAv-lying  black  soil.  Avhich  had  accumulated  a  good  deal 
of  tAvitch,  &c.  There  Ava-s  no  opportunity  of  cleaning  it  aft-er  the 
late  harvest,  and  although  it  has  been  Avell  Avorked  since  AA'inter, 
it  is  .still  anything  but  clean.  We  shall  noAv  plough  it  OA'er  again, 
Avhich  Avill  mean  that  it  Avill  be  completely’  dried  through  the  sole, 
unless  the  Aveather  changes.  We  shall  drag  it,  and  try  to  gty 
every  bit  of  rubbish  dried  up  and  Avithered.  ■  If  Ave  hav'e  no  rain 
for  a  long  period,  Ave  shall  make  it  a  summer  falloAv,  but  if  rain 
comes  Avithin  a  month  Ave  shall  soav  Rape,  and,  if  later,  Mustard. 
We  hear  comiilaints  of  pastures  falling  off,  but  really'  there  is  any 
amount  of  green  food,  and  farmers  aLvay's  cry  out  before  they  are 
hurt.  There  is.  however,  a  decided  drop  in  the  mutton  market, 
and  lambs  are  becoming  easy  to  buy.  Good  fat  lambs  ai'e  being 
offered  by  Aveight  at  lOd  per  lb,  and  no  buy'ers ;  butchers  offering 
9d.  Lambs  are  so  good  this  year  that  a  good  supply  tyr  the 
.summer  is  assured,  and  farmers  Avill  naturally  sell  lambs  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  shearlings  at  the  same  price  per  head. 
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DICKSON'S 

V70RL.D  -  FAMED  IRISH  PEDIGREE 

SeetHing  Roses 

Have  been  Awarded  16  GOLD  MEDALS  by  the  N.R.S. 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

The  following  superb  New  Varieties  are  offered  in  strong 
Pot  Plants  at  10  6  each 

FLORENCE  PEMBERTON. 

This  plienomenal  Rose  wa.s  unanimously  Awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

ALICE  GRAHAME. 

A  superb  and  marvellously  free-blooming  variety. 
Award  of  Merit,  N.R.S. 

GERTRUDE. 

A  charming  sport  from  Cou>’TES.s  of  Caledox. 

IRISH  BRIGHTNESS,  IRISH  PRIDE, 
and  IRISH  STAR. 

Three  most  lovely  Single  Roses,  perpetual  flowering 
and  transcendently  beautiful. 

MUCH  THE  BEST  EVER  OFFERED. 

Catalogues  with  full  descriptive  particulars  of  above  Novelties 
and  other  New  liosei  Post  Free  on  application, 

ALEX.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Royal  Irish  Nurseries, 

NEWTOWNARDS,  Co.  DOWN 

<And  Uplands,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire).  Estab.  1836 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES 

And  other  Aquatic  Plants. 

•GREAT  SPECIALITY  —  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS. 
LOW'EST  PRICES.  Consignments  are  sent  by  means  of 
Parcel  Post  during  the  spring  and  the  summer.  We  supply 
12  varieties  of  WATER  LILIE.S,  our  own  selection,  for  20,'- 

B.  LATOUR-MARIilAC, 

NURSERYMAN, 

Temple-sur-Lot  (Lot-et-Garonne),  ’  FRANCE. 


Catalogue  free  on  application. 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “  Repeat  Orders.”  These 
we  have  had  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
•eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  50  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  .Speciality  Collection  :  Double, 
30/-  per  dozen  ;  Single,  24/-  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
...  Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Begonia  Specialists,  Yeovil,  Som. 


/^CLiBRA 


CHOICE  PLANTS. 

Acacia  pubescens,  a  rare  and  beau-  Each, 
tiful  species  ;  flowers  a  lovely  yellow, 
foliase  highly  ornamental  ..  ..  3/6  to  7/6 

Calla  Elllottiana,  the  lovely  Golden 
Calla;  foliage  beautifully  spotted 
white  ;  strong  plants  to  bloom  . .  10/6  &  15/- 
Clematis  indlvisa  and  lobata, 
flowers  creamy  -  white,  dark  green 
glossy  leaves;  a  grand  cool -house 

climber  . 1/6  to  5/- 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  produces  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  spikes  of  a  lovely  blue 
colour,  from  early  in  the  year  until 

well  into  the  summer . 1/- &  1/6 

Cupressus  funebrls,  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  of  the  Cypress  for  indoor  decoration  1/6  to  3/6 
,,  extra-sized  specimens,  grand  plants  5/- &  7/6 
,,  macrocarpa  lutea,  a  lovely 

golden  v.ariety,  of  ereat  be.auty  ..  1/0  to  3/6 

Dracaena  Doucettii,  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  of  Dracpenas  ;  foliage  long  and 
tapering  ;  a  charming  combination  of 
green,  gold,  and  cream  ..  ..  ..  7/C  &  21/- 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  flowers  brilliant 
scarlet,  24in.  across  ;  foliage  beauti¬ 
fully  cut ;  a  grand  climber  ..  ..  1/8  &  2/6 

Kalanchoe  flammea,  anew  ami  lovely 
plant :  flowers  produced  in  large  head  s 
of  a  lovely  orange-red  colour  ..  ..  1/6  &  2/6 

For  the  STOVE— 

Anthurium  Fletcherianum,  a 

grand  variety  belonging  to  the  Andre- 
anum  section  ;  spathe  a  rich,  dark, 
glossy  crimson.  ,5iin.  across,  74in.  long  5/- to  31/6 
Urceocharis  Cllbrani,  a  wonderful 
bi-generic  hybrid ;  flowers  interme¬ 
diate  between  Eucharis  and  L'rceo- 
lina  ;  blooms  profusely  ;  invaluable 
for  cutting . 3, '6  to  10/6 

For  Complete  List -of  Indoor  Plants— Outdoor  Plants, 
see  our  Plant  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue^ 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

Ejtotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


WEST’S 

WEST’S 

WEST’S 


SLUG  KILLER  POWDER 
ANT  KILLER  POWDER 
WOODLICE  KILLER  POWDEBJ®" 

will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


A 


Test  a 

FREE  SAMPLE 
and  yourse  f 
decide 


WEST’S  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Plants  Protect, 

Money  Save, 

and 

Labour  Ease. 


CATALOGUE,  containing  .50  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post 

free.  No  Trade  Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices. 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries— 

C.  E.  WEST,  Roundhay.  Higham  Hill, 

No  Agentsm  Sufficient  Addressesm  LONDON,  NmEm 

No  1199.— VoL.  XLVI.,  Third  Series. 


The  Thinning  of  Frnit. 


^  HE  thinning  of  fruit  for  the  pur- 
^  pose  of  improving  that  which 
remains  is  a  practice  w'hich  is 
always  advised,  but  compara¬ 
tively  seldom  followed.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  time  and  time 
again,  that  no  work  in  connection 
with  fruit-growing  pays  better  than 
thinning.  It  not  only  results  in  a  much 
finer  product,  but  it  is  also  a  means  of  deatroy- 
I  ing  the  insect-infested  and  diseased  specimens, 
and  of  saving  the  energies  and  vitality  of  the 
j  tree.  Growers  complain  that  the  thinning  of 
fruit  is  expensive  and  laborious,  and  this  is 
true ;  but  it  is  a  fair  question  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  worth  the  having  of  which  the  same 
may  not  be  said.  If  the  operation  pays,  then 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  performing  it.  It 
should  be  considered,  also,  that  the  fruit  must 
be  picked  sooner  or  later,  and  it  really  does 
not  cost  very  much  more  to  iiick  it  early  iu 
the  season  than  to  pick  it  late ;  iu  fact,  much 
fruit  which  is  not  worth  gathering  iu  the 
autumn  might  have  been  eminently  worth  the 
labour  if  the  fruit  had  been  thinned  in  the 
early  summer. 

One  of  the  best  investigations  which  has 
been  undertaken  in  regard  to  the  thinning  of 
Apples  was  carried  out  at  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  York.  These  experiments 
were  made  upon  sixteen  full-grown  Apple  trees, 
comprising  three  different  varieties.  In  all 
these  tests  the  gathered  fruit  gave  about  one 
bushel  of  unmarketable  Apples  where  the  fruit 
was  thinned,  to  three  bushels  where  it  waa 
not  thinned.  Where  the  fruit  was  thinned  the 
“  drops  ”  were  fewer,  and  in  all  grades  the 
fruit  was  clearly  superior  in  size  and  colour  to 
fruit  of  tbe  same  grade  which  was  not  thinned. 
The  first  grade  included  no  Apples  less  than 
■2^iu  in  diameter,  and  the  proportion  which 
measured  2|in  was  a  great  deal  larger  where 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  otuer 
address. 
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the  fruit  was  thinned  than  where  ’t  was  not  so.  Further, 
that  No.  2  Apples  from  trees  which  were  thinned  were  much 
superior  to  the  No.  2  fruit  from  trees  not  thinned.  The 
grower  in  whose  orchard  the  tests  were  made  estimated  that 
the  fruit  from  the  trees  which  were  thinned  would  generally 
bring  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  money  value,  moi’e  in 
market  than  the  same  grade  from  trees  which  were  not 
thinned. 

Thinning  Tomatoes  to  Increase  Size  of  Fruit. 

At  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  experiments  have 
recently  been  conducted  to  determine  the  effects  of 
systematic  thinning  of  Tomato  crops  on  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
In  cultivating  the  plants  under  trial  all  lateral  branches 
below  the  first  cluster  of  blossoms  were  pruned  off  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  plants  were  tied  to  stakes,  and  the  lot 
that  were  allowed  to  produce  what  fruit  they  would,  received 
no  further  attention  than  the  necessary  cultivation  of  the 
surrounding  soil  and  occasional  re-tying  to  the  stakes  as  the 
plants  grew.  The  plants  were  all  sprayed  occasionally  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  while  the  leaves  and  stems  were  wet 
with  spray  were  dusted  with  Paris  green  mixed  with  four 
parts  of  flour  or  road  dust.  The  thinned  lot  were  given  the 
same  treatment,  except  that  not  more  than  three  fruits  were 
allowed  to  i-emain  upon  one  cluster,  and  generally  only  two. 
The  thinning  was  done  as  soon  as  the  young  Tomatoes  were 
half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  dead 
blossoms  were  removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  de¬ 
forming.  Frequently  the  young  Tomatoes,  when  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  would  show  an 
irregular  or  improper  shape,  and  this  was  of  considerable 
advantage  in  enabling  the  selection  of  only  the  best  fruit  to 
remain  on  the  Vines.  The  thinning  was  done  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  following  table  shows  the  results:  — 


Name  of 
variety. 

Average 
numlicr  of 
fruits 
per  vino. 

1 

Total  : 

weight  of 
fruit 
per  vine. 

Average 
weight 
of  single 
fruit. 

Weight 
;  [of  largest 
single 
[fruit. 

imriT  THINNED. 

lb. 

oz. 

OZ. 

Favourite  ... 

9-5 

8-10 

13-60 

17-0 

Imperial 

10-0 

8-50 

13-60 

15-5 

Mikado . 

9  0 

11-00 

19-50 

24-0 

Ponderosa  ... 

10-0 

13-00 

20-80 

23-0 

Stone  . 

100 

7-25 

11-60 

15-0 

Ave,..,.e: 

9-7 

9-57 

15-82 

■  18-9 

FUriT  NOT  THINNED. 

Favourite  ... 

23-0 

9-75 

6-70 

12-5 

Imperial 

18-5 

7-25 

6-20 

16-0 

Mikado . 

26-5 

12-50 

7-50 

19-0 

Ponderosa  ... 

29-0 

14-00 

7-70 

17-3 

Stone  . 

26-0 

9-50 

6-20 

13-0 

Average ; 

24-6 

10-60 

6-86 

15-6 

These  results  are  interesting  as  showing  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  producing  large  Tomatoes.  For  com¬ 
mercial  requirements  usually  enormous  fruits  are  not  so 
much  required,  nor  nearly  so  profitable,  as  an  even  grade  of 
medium  size,  the  buyer  being  influenced  more  by  the  weight 
of  the  case  than  anything  else.— J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


Eremurus  robustus  Elwesianus  and  Himalaicus. 

Yearly  these  very  handsome  and  uncommonly  distinctive 
hardy  border  plants  are  becoming  more  cultivated.  The  Messrs. 
Veitch  of  Chelsea  have  done  much  to  encourage  their  rise  by 
their  annual  fine  exhibits  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Eremuri 
being  robust  and  rapid  growers,  demand  a  rich  fibrous  and  sandy 
loam,  and  even  on  heavier  soils,  if  well  drained,  they  succeed. 
Dampness  during  winter  must  be  guarded  against,  and  both  for 
this  and  to  save  the  plants  from  slugs,  a  sprinkling  of  sifted  ashes 
around  the  growing  crowns  is  advisable.  The  roots  shoidd  be 
planted  about  a  foot  deep,  in  September  or  October.  The  photo¬ 
graph  sliows  flower  spikes  of  those  named  above,  and  in  the 
gardens  at  Adhurst  St.  Marv,  Petersfield,  Hants,  grown  by  Mr. 
U.  Silcock.  ’ 


Begonia  semperflorens. 


The  ever-blooming  Begonias  are  not  so  often'  seen  as  bedding 
plants  as  it  would  seem  their  merits  deserve.  This  type  of 
Begonia  attracted  attention  first,  I  believe,  soon  after  the  variety 
Vernon  was  introduced.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  seen  in 
quantity  in  greenhouses  nowadays  in  spring  for  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason.  If  a  florist  may  happen  to  have  a  plentiful  supply 
one  year  it  is  not  safe  to  expect  to  find  a  similar  supply  the 
following  year,  as  I  know  to  my  own  disappointment. 

Although  the  Vernon,  for  instance,  has  the  merit  of  being 
free  and  continuous  blooming  both  winter  and  summer,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  attractive  or  effective  apparently  to  catch  the  popular 
fanej^  Although  fairly  showy  under  glass  when  in  full  bloom,, 
when  planted  otitdoors  the  bright  green  foliage  assumes  a  bronzy 
hue,  giving  it  a  somewhat  dull  and  not  altogether  cheerful 
appearance,  and  it  is  presumed  if  we  would  get  the  very  best 
out  of  it,  it  must  be  planted  in  conjunction  with  something; 
brighter,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  a  more  pleasing  though  not  a 
very  pronounced  contrast. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  belief,  somehow,  that  this  class  of 
Begonia  will  be  more  planted  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  It  is  breaking  up  into  many  different  types.  From 
the  A'ernon,  which  in  colour  might  be  termed  a  cherry  red,  or, 
as  Parisians  would  say,  cerise,  has  come  a  variety  known  as 
Vulcan,  which  is  much  darker  in  colour,  approaching  crimson. 
But  whether  this  has  been  tried  for  outdoor  decoration  to  the 
same  extent  as  Vernon  I  do  not  know.  It  ought  to  be  tried- 
An  error  in  some  unaccountable  way  has  crept  into  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  this  Begonia  until  all  varieties  of  the  same  free  bloom¬ 
ing  character  are  called  Vernon.  B.  semperflorens  they  all 
might  be,  but  when  other  in  colour  than  the  original  Vernon 
is  produced  they  are  entitled  to  another  name.  For  instance, 
an  Fngli.sh  variety  called  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  has  white  flowers 
edged  with  pink  ;  Coral  Gem  is  pink ;  and  Snowflake  is  white. 
There  is  also  one  known  as  Zulu  King,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
said  to'  be  almost  black,  and  others  with  yellow  leaves.  How 
the  latter  come  through  our  hot  summers  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  had  experience  with  them  will  tell  us. 
B.  Erfordi,  which  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  systematic  crossing 
between  Vernon  and  Schmidti,  is  also  very  pretty.  There  are 
two  distinct  varieties  by  the  name  of  Bijou  in  existence,  both 
of  which  are  quite  dwarf  in  habit  but  quite  distinct  in  other 
respects;  one  has  double  flowers  which  are  similar  in  colour  to 
Vernon,  the  other  has  single  flowers  very  much  like  Vulcan  in 
colour.  Some  of  those  with  yellow  leaves  vary  very  much,  some 
having  pure  white  flowers,  others  delicate  pink,  and  others 
again  white  suffused  with  pink.  Some  are  strong  and  tall 
growers,  while  others  are  dwarf  and  compact. 

There  is  a  field  wide  open  heire  for  some  enthusiast  to  work 
in.  While  the  different  varieties  come  fairly  true  to  colour  and 
type  from  seed,  here  and  there  will  be  found  variations.  One 
of  the  great  faults  with  this  Begonia  is  that  it  seeds  too  freely, 
and  when  we  realise  that  from  one  pod  of  seed  under  favourable 
conditions  hundreds  of  plants  will  result,  there  is  no  real  necessity 
for  it  to  pi’oduce  so  much  seed,  and,  as  is  generally  understood 
when  a  plant  seeds  freely,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  freedom  of 
growth  or  bloom.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  freedom  of  bloom 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  because  it  refuses  to  produce  seed,  for, 
so  far  as  publicly  known,  fertile  seed  has  not  been  secured;  so 
that  if  we  could  breed  a  class  from  the  semperflorens  type  which 
did  not  produce  so  much  seed,  it  ought,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  to  be  very  much  superior  to  anything  so  far  generally 
known.  It  has  been  said  that  the  semperflorens  make  the  most 
satisfactory  plants  from  seed,  still  it  has  been  proven  that  equally 
as  good  plants  have  been  raised  fi'oni  cuttings.  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken,  if  the  best  success  is  to  be  attained,  in  thcf 
selection  of  a  cutting  to  see  that  a  growth  bud  is  at  the  base- 
of  the  same  instead  of  a  flowering  bud. 

B.  gracilis  is  quite  similar  to  Erfordi.  It  has  the  advantage, 
so  it  is  said,  over  the  latter  variety  by  coming  comparatively 
true  from  seed.  Without  knowing  positively  the  origin  of 
gracilis,  it  is  quite  possible  that  its  tendency  to  come  compara¬ 
tively  true  from  seed  has  been  brought  about  by  selection,  and' 
has  now  become  fixed.  For  it  is  understood  scientifically  that 
by  careful  and  intelligent  selection  any  type  may  be  fixed  to  le.ss 
or  more  extent  if  persi.stently  persevered  with.  If  the  type 
producing  yellow  leaves  were  taken  in  hand  until  a  sun-proof 
race  is  fixed,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  outdoor  decorative  plants, 
would  soon  be,  I  firmly  believe,  a  matter  of  record.  Zulu  King^ 
as  now  existing  and  Klondyke  Queen,  yet  to  be  produced,  ought 
TO  make  a  sufficiently  pronounced  contrast  to  strike  the  popular 
fancy  in  many  parts  of  this  great  country  with  the  varied  tastes, 
influential  environment,  and  extreme  climatic  conditions. — • 
Edwin  Lonsdale  (in  the  “  American  Florist  ”)• 
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Great  Orchid  Sale. 


Three  thousand  separate  lots  of  Orchids,  including  25,000 
specimens  of  the  Odontoglos.snm  crispum  variety,  were  put  up  for 
sale  at  the  Cheapside  Central  Auction  Rooms  on  June  11.  This 
is  probably  the  largest  consignment  ever  submitted  to  public 
competition  in  one  da.y.  The  plants  were  brought  over  under 
the  personal  supeiwisioii'  of  the  collectors.  Most  of  the  noted 
Orchid  connoisseurs  were  represented  at  the  sale. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

When  well  cultivated  the  Burlingtonias  are  very  pretty 
Orchids,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  they  are  not  more 
grown  ;  but  these  and  the  nearly  related  Rodriguezias  are  much 
neglected  by  growers,  for  when  one  comes  across  a  few  plants 
they  are  usually  hanging  out  of  their  baskets  or  starving  on 
wood  blocks,  instead  of  being  regularly  attended  to  in  the  matter 
•of  giving  fresh  compost  annually.  Any  such  neglected  plants 
may  be  much  improved  now  by  a  little*  attention.  The  oldest, 
shrivelled  p.seudo-bulbs  may  be  cut  away,  and  the  straggling, 
rhizomes  pulled  into  shape  ;  then  fill  up  around  to  the  base  of 
the  bulb  with  clean  sphagnum  mos.5  three  parts,  peat  fibre  one 
part,  and  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal. 

The  roots  will  enter  this  freely,  and  much  stronger,  stouter 
pseudo-bulbs  and  flower  spikes  will  result.  The  temperature  of 
the  Cattleya  house  suits  them  nicely,  and  they  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  they  may  be  treated  to  freciuent  light 
•dewings  of  water  from  the  sjminge,  this  serving  to  keep  down 
insects  and  tending  to  free  growth.  Light,  too,  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  well-being,  and  the  baskets  or  pans  in  which  they 
are  grown  must  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  It  seems 
liardly  necessai*y  to  say  keep  the  foliage  free  of  in.sects ;  they 
are  very  subject  to  attack  from  the  white  woolly  scale  that  is 
such  a  pest  in  Orchid  houses. 

That  superb  Orchid,  Cattleya  Mo.'sige,  has  been  making  a 
grand  show,  and  will  sown  be  over.  When  the  flowers  are  past, 
the  plant  must  be  given  every  consideration,  for  they  have  their 
new  growth  to  produce  and  mature,  differing  in  this  from 
C.  Gaskelliana  and  C.  labiata,  that  flower  upon  the  current 
year’s  growth  ;  or  from  C.  Trianse  and  C.  Mendeli,  that  produce 
their  blossoms  earlier,  and  have,  therefore,  more  time  to  grow 
in.  The  plants  should  not  be  unduly  disturbed  at  the  roots, 
though  a  little  top-di’essing  may  be  given  if  seen  to  be  necessary. 
Give  them  the  warmest  and  best  position  in  the  house,  and 
attend  regularly  to  their  wants  in  the  way  of  watering  and 
.shading. 

C.  Dowiana  and  its  A'ariety  aurea,  C.  gigas  and  C.  Hardyana, 
are  all  advancing  for  flower.  Should  any  show  a  disposition  to 
root  freely  at  the  base  of  the  new  bulbs  they  should  be  repotted 
or  top-dressed,  whichever  seems  necessary,  but  if  not  they  will 
be  better  left  until  after  flowering.  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  as  a 
rule,  begins  to  grow  again  immediately  after  flowering,  but  if 
it  can  be  induced  to  rest,  the  plants  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
Watch  for  signs  of  damping,  especially  when  the  weather  is  dull, 
or  when  bright  mornings  follow  a  spell  of  dull  days,  and  avoid 
much  overhead  moisture. — H.  R.  R. 


BonningtoD,  Ware,  Herts. 


This  is  an  estate  of  great  natural  beauty  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  which  was  recently  acquired  as  a  private  residence  by 
W.  James,  Esq.,  who  is  renovating  and  altering  the  charming  old 
house  prior  to  settling  within  its  walls.  The  acreage  of  tha 
grounds  amounts  roughly  to  320,  consisting  entirely  of  garden, 
lake,  park,  and  woodland,  but  no  arable  land.  The  situation 
is  ideal.  Lying  back  from  the  country  lanes  that  bound  the 
south  and  east,  the  old-fashioned  house  reposes,  as  it  were,  on 
the  confines  of  a  great  park — a  waving  sea  of  green  grass  and 
yellow  Buttercups  at  this  season ;  between  this  park,  as  one 
might  say,  and  the  sloping  garden  grounds  that  gently  recede 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  itself  an  enchantingly  beautiful  sheet 
of  placid  water  three  to  four  acres  in  extent,  and  somewhat 
^‘serpentine”  in  contour.  This  lake  is  overhung  on  the  far 
side  by  a  handsome  woodland  belt  containing  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  .some  really  magnificent  timber.  A  group  of 
patriarchal  Grey  Poplars  (Populus  canescens)  stand  boldly  out 
from  amid  the  varying  greens  of  Elms,  Chestnuts,  and  Oaks. 
The  Poplars,  I  should  .state,  are  full  80ft. in  height,  and  some 
of  the  Conifers,  notably  Abies  Smithiana,  A.  granclis,  and  A. 
cephalonica  are  equally  as  tall.  Being  each  and  all  well  clotlied, 
they  furnish  a  verj'  fine  scene.  But  with  these  one  can  hardly 


Eremuri  at  Adhurst  St.  Mary. 

afford  to  overlook  the  few  specimen  Purple  Beech  trees,  and  a 
shapely  Negundo  aceroides  variegata,  of  30ft  in  stature. 
Rhododendrons,  Paeonies,  Mock  Orange,  and  suitable^  plants 
and  shrubs  already  adorn  the  banks  and  the  verges  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  woodland  walk.  While  this  semi-wild  portion  of  these  lovely 
grounds  affords  ample  .scope  for  the  effective  naturalising  of 
bulbous  and  other  plants,  and  also  shrubs,  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  scene  or  surroundings  to  construct  tho 
usual  gravel  paths  throughout  ;  nor  would  it  be  correct,  we 
think,  to  ‘‘  dress  ”  this  part  of  the  ground  like  the  more  open, 
ornamental  grounds,  for  the  scene  lends  itself  wholly  to  informal 
treatment,  and  will  furnish  a  welcome  variety  from  the  purely 
gardene.sque  areas.  There  ai’e  abundance  of  large  fish  in  the 
lake,  and  fishing  can  be  enjojmd.  The  lake  has  an  overflow, 
besides  which  the  ram  is  continually  pumping  up  filtered  water 
for  the  house  supply  on  the  high  ground.  The  working  of  this 
ram  was  fully  explained  to  me  by  the  engineer  at  iiresent 
employed  there. 

The  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  can  be  seen  from  the  windovvs 
of  the  house,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  (proposed)  tennis 
and  another  lawn,  on  which  there  are  re.spectively  a  large  Tulip 
Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  and  a  Cucumber  Tree  (Magnolia 
acuminata).  The  garden  is  nicely  walled,  the  glass  hou.ses  being 
westward  outside  of  these,  and  facing  one  of  the  parks.  The 
plant  structures,  however,  are  in  course  of  renovation,  and  some 
new  ranges  will  most  likely  be  erected.  A  broad,  straight* 
central  path,  with  old-fashioned  flower  borders,  divides  the 
garden,  leading  from  the  house,  between  the  lawns,  to  wrought- 
iron  gates  in  the  garden  wall,  and  through  these  to  a  broad, 
moss-covered  path  at  right  angles,  and  which  overlooks  a 
rectangular  Lily  pond  with  straight  sides.  This  pool  is  a  mass 
of  Lilies,  and  is  surrounded  by  grass  banks  at  a  little  distance 
from  its  edge.  It  is  a  quiet  retreat,  and  the  visitor  can  view 
the  grand  panoramic  vista  of  the  lake  and  its  sloping  wood,  with 
the  park  in  front. 

The  Yew  hedges  and  the  gnarled  old  Oak  trees,  some  of  them 
20ft  in  circumference,  and  centuries  old,  are  ju.st  the  needed 
features  in  this  perfect  garden  scheme.  Formal  flower  garden, 
or  “bedding”  is  confined  to  a  few  beds  on  the  south  or  front 
side  of  the  house  :  but  these  appeared  out  of  hannony  with  the 
natural  beauty  and  disposition  of  the  scene,  and  would  be  better 
abandoned.  By  planting  choice  dwarf  shrubs  or  Rose  groups  on, 
this  side  of  the  house,  even  to  taking  a  goodly  slice  from  the 
park-land  which  comes  too  near,  the  mien  would  be  maintained, 
and  the  highest  effect  in  gardening  would  be  the  result.  Ati 
Mr.  H.  E.  Morse,  the  gardener — an  old  Blenheim  man — get.s 
his  present  undertakings  more  in  hand,  these  suggestions,  which 
he  himself  endorses,  will  doubtless  be  carried  into  practical 
operation.  I  shall  hope  to  visit  Bonnington  again  when  next 
•sojourning  amid  the  Hertford  lanes  and  fields,  and  meanwhile 
!  leave  it  with  very  happy  recollections. — J.  H.  D. 
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Your  correspondent,  “P.,”  lias  given  way  to  his  imagination 
at  the  exi^ense  of  his  common  sense.  The  man,  like  all  my 
others,  was  trusted  fully.  If  a  man  cannot  he  trusted  he  is  better 
aAvay,  and  the  on©  I  referred  to  was  found  out  by  pure  accident. 
Even  then  I  could  and  would  have  found  him  other  work  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation,  where  he  could  still  have  earned  good  wages, 
but  one  discovery  led  to  another  ;  he  was  not  only  a  drunkard,  but 
a  confirmed  liar ;  the  “  spirit  of  the  publican,”  which  your  corre¬ 
spondent  accuses  me  of,  was  really  the  cause  of  his  downfall,  as 
he  starved  his  family  to  provide  himself  with  whisky,  and  got  a 
habit  of  coming  drunk  to  his  work;  too  drunk,  in  fact,  to  be  left 
alone,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  being  found  out.  I  could  and 
Avould  give  him  good  Avork  noAv  if  he  could  be  trusted,  as  in  other 
matters  he  is  really  good  and  capable ;  but  so  long  as  a  man  is  a 
confirmed  and  habitual  liar,  with  the  habit  of  spending  all  he  can 
get  in  drink,  I  may  be  a  “  Pharisee  ”  and  various  other  things, 
but  so  long  as  he  devotes  his  time  and  mo’iiey  to  the  “  spirit  of 
the  publican,”  I  have  no  use  for  him,  and  if  there  is  any  cure  the 
only  one  I  know  is  starvation,  and  even  this  often  fails. — T.  F. 


This  subject  appears  to  have  created  no  small  amount  of 
interest  in  these  pages,  neither  has  useful  information  been  lack¬ 
ing  during  its  discussion.  Many  gardeners  have  expressed  their 
contempt  for  the  paltry  sums  about  which  in  certain  quarters 
such  a  stir  has  been  made.  One  employer  at  least  has  entered 
the  arena  and  proclaimed  his  policy  in  this  matter  ;  a  policy  Avhich 
has  cost  a  gardener  his  position  and  character.  The  punishment 
scarcely  seems  to  fit  the  offence — the  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
call  it  a  crime — and  more  than  one  Avriter  has  not  hesitated  to 
condemn  such  treatment.  It  has  rather  surprised  me  to  find  that 
■ — so  far  at  least  as  I  can  judge — no  member  of  the  Trade  (so 
inaptly  described  as  helpless  victims  in  “  The  Times  ”  article 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  controversy)  has  seen  fit  to 
state  his  views  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  Nothing  has 
appeared  to  cause  me  to  alter  my  attitude  in  the  least  from  that 
taken  up  in  the  first  place.  Expenses  are  now  curtailed  to  the 
loAvest  limit  in  most  gardens,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
any  man  to  run  up  large  bills  for  the  sake  of  pocketing  the  dis¬ 
count.  I  enclose  a  circular  from  a  company  containing  an  offer 
of  commission.  Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  I  had  no  idea  that 
such  a  firm  existed. — Pkovincial. 

[The  offer  comes  embodied  in  a  letter  (sent  to  us  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent)  and  which  concludes  Avith  this  sentence  :  “We  shall  be 
pleased  to  alloAV  you  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  business 
for  us  that  you  can  introduce.” — Editor  of  “  J.  of  H.”] 


Back  to  the  Land. 

So  certain  is  “  D.  C.”  that  the  small  holdings  system  does  not 
pay  that  the  last  three  Avords  are  printed  in  italics  in  his  article 
on  page  509.  By  small  holdings  I  assume  that  small  farms  are 
meant,  and  if  the  latter  do  not  pay  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  look 
out  for  many  of  the  larger  ones.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the^  future  of  British  agriculture  depends  largely  on 
the  establishment  of  more  small  farms  ;  but,  unfortunately,  up  to 
the  present,  landlords  are  lacking  either  the  means  or  the  in¬ 
clination,  or  both,  to  put  up  the  necessary  habitations  and  out¬ 
buildings.  It  is  impossible  to  have  proper  small  holdings  with¬ 
out  buildings,  and  the  builders  are  not  forthcoming.  For  some 
years  I  was  engaged  on  a  large  estate  in  the  Midlands  where 
dairy  farming  is  the  chief  industry.  On  the  estate  there  are 
many  large  farms  and  also  a  nnmber  of  small  holdings,  but  to 
shoAv  the  demand  that  existed  for  the  latter,  would-be  tenants 
outbid  each  other  in  rent  for  any  holdings  up  to  fifty  acres  in 
extent,  while  farms  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  acres  Avent 
begging  for  a  tenant,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rent 
for  the  small  holdings  AA-as  in  most  cases  double  that  asked  for 
large  farms. 

Though  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  universal  distribution  of 
land  amongst  the  people,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  some  people 
have  got  far  too  much.  In  fact,  it  is  characteristic  of  immense 
estates  that  the  majority  of  them  are  only  half  looked  after,  and 
the  interest  in  the  farming  industry  consists  largely  of  draAAung 
rents.  Look  round  the  country,  and  what  do-  you  find.?  Small 
and  medium  sized  estates  on  which  the  owner  lives  himself  in 
good  condition,  Avell  looked  after,  and  the  tenants  mostly  com¬ 
fortable  and  contented,  whilst  on  large  estates  portions  of  many 


of  them  haAm  never  been  seen  bv  the  OAvner,  and  little  or  no 
sympathy  exists  betAveen  landlord  and  tenant. 

I  do  not  agree  Avith  any  Avriter  aaIio  advises  a  Ainiversal 
system  of  fruit  groAving  and  market  gardening.  Let  these  in¬ 
dustries  be  encouraged  in  districts  that  are  suitable  for  them, 
but  encourage  every  locality  in  the  improvement  of  the  particular 
branch  of  land  cultiA'ation  for  AA’hich  it  is  naturally  adapted.  It 
is  not  the  glamour  and  excitement  of  the  toAAUis  that  attract 
people  from  the  country,  but  the  magnetic  influence  of  iiAoney, 
and  workers  will  stop  on  the  land  if  the  land  offers  them  any 
inducement  to  do  so.  I  think  it  AA'as  Dean  Hole  Avho  said  that 
the  prospect  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  his  old  age  is  rheu¬ 
matism  and  the  AA’orkhouse.  Quite  so,  and  these  are  certainly 
not  great  inducements  for  him  to  stop  on  the'  land.  Give  him 
the  facilities,  hoAA’ever,  let  the  means  be  forthcoming  for  erecting 
buildings  and  establishing  more  small  farms  such  as  he  can  take 
with  the  prospect  of  a  fair  living  and  aaTioIc  or  partial  independ¬ 
ence,  and  the  countryman  aauII  shoAv  his  preference  for  living  on 
the  land  to  driAung  a  lorry,  stoking  an  engine,  or  >vearing  the 
King’s  uniform  in  the  police  force. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  sturdy  Avorkers  from  the  land  are  the. 
backbone  of  the  country.  Thci  toAvn  AAants  such  material,  and 
offers  facilities  AA-hich  draw  it  aAA'ay.  Canada  wants  it  and  is 
getting  a  fair  share,  the  counti*y  districts  Avant  it  but  cannot, 
keep  it  because  they  have  little  to  offer,  and  so  agriculture 
suffers  through  being  drained  of  its  best,  amid  cries  of  “  Back  to 
the  land,”  Avithout  anything  practical  being  done  to  get  or  keep 
the  right  class  of  people  there. — Briton. 


“  H.  D.”  Replies.  - 

The  great  Avriter  who  coined  the  above  heading  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  more  fortunate  in  choosing  a  “  catchy  ”  phrase- 
Avherewith  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  hour.  The  land  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  has  from  time 
immemorial  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  a  large  share  of  the 
world’s  populace,  and  to  become  the  real  owner  of  at  least  a 
few  “  broad  acres  ”  is  still  the  highest  ambition  of  thousands,, 
but  of  this  more  anon.  Among  other  correspondents,  “W.  S.” 
has  touched  upon  the  subject  on  page  508,  and  in  his  opening 
remarks  he  has  sent  a  gentle  shaft  at  some  of  us  for  persistently 
advocating  fruit  growing  and  'land  tillage,  and  fearing  as  a 
result  that  some  aauII  be  convinced  against  their  Avill.  I  have 
long  known  that  “  W.  S.”  could  pack  as  much  sound  practical 
information  in  a  given  space  as  anyone,  and  noAA^  I  must  accredit 
him  with  the  further  accomplishment  of  paying  the  most  graceful 
of  all  compliments.  I  am  not,  hoAvever,  fishing  for  compliments, 
but  fighting  to  conAunce.  Yes,  I  too  fear  that  the  havoc  made 
by  the  spring  frosts  AA’ill  give  a  temporary  check  to  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees,  but  it  should  not,  as  such  things  have  happened 
before;  in  fact,  these  occurrences  have  always  been  acknoAV- 
ledged  to  be  the  greatest  draAA'backs  to  fruit  groAving  in  this 
country. 

The  only  Avay  to  estimate  the  profitableness  or  otherwise  of 
the  industry  is  to  calculate  the  profits  obtained  during  a  given 
number  of  years.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  always  con¬ 
tended  that  capitalists  are  wanted  in  the  indu,stry  as  well  as 
small  holders.  It  matters  but  little  to  the  former  whether  h©' 
obtains  a  moderate  profit  each  year  or  a  big  profit  every  feiv 
years,  so  long  as  the  average  works  out  all  right.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  many  commercial  enterprises.  For  instance, 
we  have  during  recent  years  been  talking  of  the  huge  profits 
of  the  owner  of  coal  mines,  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
wretchedly  bad  times  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  let  m& 
come  back  to  the  small  holders.  In  their  case,  through  lack  of 
capital,  sufficient  profit  to  keep  the  “wolf  from  the  door  ”  is 
needed  each  year,  and  it  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  in  such  in¬ 
stances  fruit  groAving  should  be  supplemented  by  the  growing  of 
other  crops,  and  by  poultry  or  pig  keeping.  Even  this  year 
those  who  groAV  Strawberries  and  bush  fruits  as  well  as  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums,  Avill  in  many  districts  come  out  fairly  well,, 
as  in  some  plantations  I  have  seen  fairly  good  crops  of  all  fruits 
excepting  Plums  and  Pears. 

In  treating  of  landlords  and  tenants,  “W.  S.,”  like  several 
other  writers,  has  hit,  so  to  speak,  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
There  are  good  and  bad  among  both  classes ;  but ,  unfortunately, 
a  good  tenant  in  many  cases  has  no  power  to  protect  himself. 
In  nearly  all  instances  a  landlord  has.  “  D.  C.”  evidently  does 
not  take  a  very  hopeful  vieAv  of  this  “  Back  to  the  Land  ”  ques¬ 
tion  ;  indeed,  he  almost  Avrites  as  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  re- 
people  rural  districts  again,  and  altogether  ignores  the  yital  point 
as  to  the  resulting  stamina  of  the  nation  if  nothing  is  done  in 
this  respect.  It  is  all  very  Avell  to  say  that  people  have  migrated 
to  the  great  centres  of  labour  to  “  avert  starvation,”  but  what 
about  the  thousands  who  through  Aveakened  vitality  and  sick^ss 
have  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation  in  the  towns?  The 
great  points  to  consider  are  that  if  the  prospects  of  workers  have 
in  the  past  been  so  bad  in  the  country,  Avhat  means  can  be  taken 
to  improve  them  in  the  future?  “D.  C.”  wmuld  have  us  believe 
that  the  land  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  some  of  those 
who  have  it  Avould  be  as  Avell  Avithout  it.  Well,  I  can  assure 
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him  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  lack  of  willing  workers 
-quite  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  ownership.  I  agree  with 
“  \V.  P.  R.”  and  “Owner  and  Tenant”  that  easy  methods  of 
acquiring  land,  and  as  few  restrictions  as  possible  in  regard  to 
transfer,  will  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  interests  in  rural  pursuits.  When  a  man  realises  that 
every  shilling  spent  on  improvements  will  benefit  himself  or  his 
heirs  he  has  a  strong  incentive  to  industry  and  thrift,  which 
helps  him  to  break  down  hosts  of  obstacles. 

A  Bill  has  recently  been  presented  in  Parliament  which  will 
enable  farmers  and  small  holders  to  purchase  the  land  by  rent ; 
if  this  is  passed  in  anything  like  its  present  form  it  will  be  the 
means  of  brihging  the  people  “Back  to  the  Land  ”  indeed,  and  to 
the  secux'ity  of  undisputable  possession. — H.  D. 


Rent  Anomalies. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  this  is  a  tempting  subject;  one 
needs  but  to  read  the  varying  opinions  expressed  in  such  an 
interesting  manner  to  note  this.  Under  such  circumstances  as 
described  by  “  W.  S.,”  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  may  well 
be  felt  for  the  landlord  who  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  But  why  in  the 
face  of  such  heavy  depreciation  in  land  values  does  the  landowner 
so  frequently  show  such  an  antipathy  to  selling,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  small  holdings 

“  Owner  and  Tenant  ”  stands  up  boldly  for  a  change  in  the 
land  lav.'S,  and  refers  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  i^urchasing 
•small  plots  of  land.  These  are  not  insurmountable,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  well  enough  known  by  most  people  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  small  holdings,  whether  bought  outright  or  rented. 
In  my  own  neighbourhood  labourers,  tradesmen  and  others  pay 
at  the  rate  of  £4  per  acre  for  allotment  ground,  while  the  farmer 
■over  the  hedge,  under  the  same  owner,  for  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
pays  £I  per  acre.  On  the  same  page  I  find  “  D.  C.”  expressing 
himself  emphatically  that  the  small  holding  system  does  not  pay. 
I  admit  that  it  does  not  when  the  wrong  people  are  the  holders. 
But  given  the  right  class  of  workers,  where  the  men  have  real 
helpmeets,  I  just  as  emphatically  say  that  the  small  holding 
system  does  pay,  and  I  do  not  speak  without  some  small  know¬ 
ledge,  for  business  brings  me  into  contact  with  such  people  almost 
■every  day.  It  may  not  be  one  of  the  great  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  though  of  some  inportance,  as  “  D.  C.”  tells  us  “  bare  exist¬ 
ence  is  not  everything.”  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  more 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  farm  labourer!  There  certainly 
cannot  be  much  of  luxury  or  social  pleasure  in  his  life.- — Trewen. 


The  “Poor"  Gardemr. 

A  book  has  recently  been  published,  “  Things  About  Our 
Neighbourhood,”  by  Menie  Muriel  Dowie,  which  will  interest  all 
gardeners,  at  all  events  the  first  portion  of  the  work  will  do  so. 
It  relates  the  experiences  of  “  the  daughter  of  the  house  ”  (who 
knows  nothing  about  gardening)  with  her  successive  so-called 
“gardeners.”  Possibly  the  statements  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
exaggerated;  but  anyone  who  had  had  experience  with  the  job¬ 
bing  gardener  will  be  certain  of  an  hour’s  enjoyment.  The  man 
who  believes  all  his  troubles  and  failures  are  caused  by  “  the 
grub,”  of  which  he  appears  to  know  there  is  only  one  variety; 
the  man  who  believes  in  size  only  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  the 
varieties  of  gardeners  who  are  gardeners  because  they  are  failures 
in  all  other  occupations,  are  described  with  a  charm  and  raciness 
which  holds  the  reader  fascinated  and  amused  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  The  trouble  is  that  such  men  as  those  whose  sayings  and 
doings  are  made  so  amusing  undoubtedly  exist,  and  lower  the 
standard  both  of  quality  and  wages  of  gardeners  as  a  class,  to  the 
injury  of  the  really  good!  men.  The  cause  of  their  existence  is 
easy  to  discover,  but  the  remedy  will  probably  never  be  found. 
The  successful  tradesman,  with  a  knowledge  of  groceries,  or 
boots,  or  something  which  has  enabled  him  to  take  a  house  in  the 
country,  must  have  a  garden,  and  grow  his  own  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  an  art  concerning  which  he  knows  absolutely  nothing, 
but  simply  imagines  that  he  will  have  unlimited  supplies  of  the 
best  flowefs  and  vegetables.  He  hardly  knows  a  spade  from  a 
tablespoon,  possibly  starts  digging,  for  some  unknown  purpose, 
finds  it  hard  work,  and  calls  in  the  odd  man,  who  has  probably 
been  supporting  the  door  frame  of  the  nearest  beerhouse,  the 
only  occupation  he  is  fit  for.  He  comes,  talks  with  apparent 
knowledge,  and  is  engaged.  Possibly  his  fir.st  energies  are 
devoted  to  finding  the  way  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
heart  of  the  cook,  in  the  hopes  of  beer,  present  or  in  the  early 
future.  His  hours  will  be  nominally  from  6.30  a.m..  but  he 
soon  learns  the  time  his  employer  gets  up ;  probably,  being  town 
bred,  this  may  be  eight  o’clock,  if  so,  the  gardener  turns  up  ten 
minifies  before,  shows  himself,  and  then  goes  to  his  breakfast. 
Coming  back  at  his  leisure  he  “  potters  about  ”  doing  something 
which  makes  the  most  show  for  the  least  work,  talks  to  his 
employer  if  allowed,  and  says  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  promises 
anything;  when  his  employer  goes  out  of  sight  he  suddenly 
becomes  tired,  and  waits  for  dinner-time,  and  so  the  days  pass, 
the  only  thing  he  really  does  attend  to  is  the  collection  and 
spending  of  his  wages. 


We  have  a  favourite  corner  near  here  where,  on  a  fine  day, 
from -two  to  four  of  these  bidlliant  specimens  may  be  found  at 
any  time,  their  employees’  gardens  all  adjoining  the  cross  roads 
where  they  congregate.  These  men  collects, not  earn)  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  day,  their  employers  know  absolutely''hothing  of  gardening, 
and  think  that  the  work  which  a  good  man  will  do  in  two  or  three 
hours  is  really  a  hard  day’s  labour.  Occasionally  one  of  these 
brilliant  specimens  applies  for  work  to  a  man  who  understands 
what  a  gardener  should  be.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  these 
cases ;  the  “  gardener  ”  soon  finds  his  mistake,  and  usually  dis¬ 
appears  in  an  hour  or  two  without  either  notice  or  wages,  and 
starts  on  the  tramp  again,  until  he  finds  another  employer  who 
knows  as  little  as  himself.  There  is,  of  course,  one  remedy  :  any 
employer,  if  he  is  to  be  properly  served,  must  either  be  able  to 
do  the  work  himself,  or  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  how  it 
ought  to  be  done;  this,  of  course,  is  not  possible  with  the  town 
bred  man  who  goes  to  live  in  the  country,  and,  of  course,  is  “  going 
to  have  a  good  garden  ” ;  and  the  lazy  and  incompetent  man  who 
lowers  the  standard  of  quality  and  of  payment  is  perpetuated. 
The  weak  point  is  clear  enough,  the  trouble  is  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  this  would  tax  the  powers  of  all,  whether  gardeners  or  em¬ 
ployers.  Unfortunately,  the  ranks  of  the  useless  odd  men  are 
also  recruited  by  many  who  would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  good 
gardeners,  but  who  are  apparently  born  tired,  and  miss  all  their 
opportunities — T.  F. 

Saturday  Half-holiday  for  Gardeners. 

The  interesting  letter  from  the  pen  of  “W.  S.,”  page  509, 
points  to  an  instance  which  is  only  one  out  of  a  large  number  in 
which  the  introduction  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  has  been 
attended  with  equal  satisfaction  to  employer  and  emploj-es,  and 
I  would  add  if  those  who  are  still  averse  to  granting  the  privilege 
to  the  workers  in  the  garden,  be  they  head  gardeners  or  em¬ 
ployers,  really  knew  how  much  actual  work  is  done  between  the 
hours  of  dinnertime  and  knocking  off  on  Saturdays,  other  than 
cleaning  up  and  waiting  for  the  clock  to  strike,  they  might 
realise  at  once  that  they  would  lose  nothing  by  granting  the 
Saturday  half-holiday. — H. 


Foe  Gardeners  and  Seedsmen. 

I  am  sure  the  letter  by  “  W.  S.”  in  your  last  issue  has  been 
read  by  many  of  his  fellow  gardeners  with  no  small  amount  of 
interest.  It  is  evident  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  works  well 
with  him,  as  it  does  with  many  others,  and  I  feel  that  it  should 
be  far  more  universal  than  it  is.  It  can  be  done  in  gardening 
quite  as  easily  as  with  any  other  trade,  and  I  am  confident  that 
employers  would  lose  nothing  by  giving  their  employes  one  half 
day  per  week ;  in  fact,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  would  be 
the  gainer  over  others  who  still  keep  their  men  at  work  till 
6  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  I  understand  that  Messrs.  Pearson,  H.  B. 
May,  Clibran  and  Son,  Dicksons  Limited,  Rochford  and  Sons, 
and  others  have  adopted  the  “  Saturday  afternoon  off,”  and 
would  that  others  would  follow  the  good  example  set  by  these 
feading  firms.  I  have  in  my  mind  men  who,  during  the  seed 
season,  only  see  their  children  once  a  week.  This  is  surely 
hard,  and  what  a  boon  it  would  be  if  they  had  the  Saturday 
afternoons  to  take  their  wives  and  children  out  into  the  country 
for  fresh  air.  We  should  have  fewer  pale-faced  children  or 
doctor’s  bills,  and  should  feel  that  we  are  men-  Perhaps  some 
leading  firm  will  take  the  matter  up  and  appeal  through  your 
columns  to  their  fellow  nurserymen  to  study  their  employes  more. 
Not  only  do  I  appeal  for  the  gardener  in  private  service,  but 
also  for  the  Trade. — Foreman. 

Gold  Medallist  in  Horticulture. 

At  Snow  Hill  Station,  Birmingham,  are  two  advertisement 
boards  upon  which  are  the  words  “  Gold  Medallist  in  Horti¬ 
culture.”  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
persons  who  read  those  words,  as  there  exhibited,  will  naturally 
think  that  the  person  claiming  such  a  distinction  makes  the  claim 
upon  the  basis  of  having  been  awarded  such  medal  in  recognition 
of  being  the  “  senior  wrangler  ”  in  some  examination  in  horti¬ 
culture.  And  if  that  gold  medal  has  not  been  so  obtained  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  person  using  the  above  words  in 
his  advertisements  can  claim  to  be  a  “  gold  medallist  in  horti¬ 
culture.”  Perhaps  the  person  who  has  publicly  claimed  to  be  a 
“  gold  medallist  in  horticulture  ”  will  be  so  kind  as  to  enlighten 
your  readers  generally,  and  the  people  of  Birmingham  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  he  bases  his  claim  to  the 
above  distinction. ?  What  training  has  he  had,  and  where ?  What 
examination  in  horticulture  has  he  passed  ?  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  person  who  obtains  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  annually  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  the 
only  person  entitled  to  announce  himself  or  herself  as  a  “  gold 
medallist  in  horticulture.”  Does  tlio  advertiser  at  Snow  Hill 
wish  the  public  to  think  that  he  has  won  the  Society’s  gold 
medal  ? — Inquirer. 
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Devonshire  and  Cornish  Fruit  Culture. 

■\Yill  fruit  trees  pay  in  the  s'outh-west  of  England?  The 
question  is  mostly  answered  with  great  assurance,  “  Certainly 
not.”  I  have  already  said  that  good  late  Apples  will  pay  well. 
At  the  end  of  a  lecture  I  once  gave,  a  market-grower  said  that 
“  good  sorts  of  Apples  were  not  more  valuable  than  ordinary 
sorts.  One  could  not  get  more  than  Is.  Cd.  to  ‘is.  a  bushel  for  the 
best  fruit.”  To  advise  planting  Blenheims,  Bramleys,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippins,  Ac.,  was  thought  wrong  advice  by  this  gentle¬ 
man.  My  wife  had  asked  me  to  buy  Blenheim  Orange  Apples 
for  Christmas.  I  remained  quiet  that  evening,  but  asked  a  local 
gardener  to  have  supper  with  me  at  my  hotel.  During  supper¬ 
time  I  learned  a  very  important  lesson  on  human  nature.  Once 
I  called  upon  a  J.P.'  for  a  gift  to  the  local  flower  show  just  as 
his  dinner-bell  was  ringing.  I  there  learned  much  of  human 
nature.  I  never  call  on  people  now  at  that  interesting  time. 
I  have  not  yet  quite  forgiven  that  J.P.  ;  but  then  perhaps  he  had 
.something  in  his  heart  that  made  me  a  monster  of  wickedness 
in  his  eyes.  My  new  acquaintance,  the  local  gardener,  said, 

“  Do  not  take  any  notice  of  Mr.  - ,  everybody  in  the  meeting 

understood  him.  His  family  hire,  or  buy,  every  good  garden  to 
let  or  sell  in  the  town  if  good  fruit  trees  be  planted  in  it,  only 
he  does  not  want  people  to  think  so.” 

At  my  following  visit  I  said  at  the  end  of  my  lecture  that  I 
wanted  a  bushel  of  the  best  Blenheims  that  I  could  buy  for  my 
wife.  If  anyone  present  had  them  I  would  take  them  back  with 
me  on  the  following  morning.  Mr. - fell  into  the  trap,  offer¬ 

ing  me  the  fruit.  "Yes,  sir.”  ‘‘How  much  will  they  be?” 
‘•Well,  for  my  be.st  fruit  I  could  not  charge  less  than  6s.  a, 
bushel.”  “I  will  have  them,  sir.”  I  had  the  Apples,  but  I 
remained  dumb  as  to  the  previous  week’s  testimony.  The  faces 
of  that  same  audience  were  a  study  in  human  natui'e  1 

At  Bradworthy,  eight  miles  north  of  Hclsworthy,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  sea,  liv’es  a  miller  named  Grills  with  whom  I 
had  tea,  in  company  with  others.  Mrs.  Grills  told  us  that  from 
two  Apple  trees  outside  the  backdoor  she  sold  two  pounds’  worth 
of  Apples  this  year.  ”  Late  Apples,  Buff  Coats,”  said  the  lady. 
Mr.  Grills  has  about  1^  acres  of  Apple  trees.  Does  not  this 
show  that  the  right  class  of  fruit  comes  out  better  than  the 
wrong  class  in  all  seasons,  and  that  in  seasons  of  glut  the  best- 
price  Apple  is  the  good  late  keeper?  For  many  years  the  trees 
have  not  been  either  manured  or  thinned  until  1902,  when  about 
thirty  loads  of  dung  were  spread  over  the  orchard. 

These  Buff  Coats  are  not  best  quality  Apples,  but  they  ai'e 
useful.  The  price  was  6d.  a  gallon;  eighty  gallons  Avere  sold 
from  two  trees.  A  small  price.  They  Avere  sold  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  Avith  no  market  expenses.  If  Wellingtons,  or 
Bramleys,  or  NeAvton  Wonders,  or  Cox’s  Orange  Pippins  had  been 
grafted  on  those  tAvo  trees  eight  years  ago,  heads  15ft  square 
Avould  have  resulted,  Avith  fruit  of  value  not  6d.  a  gallon  ;  but 
their  value  in  London  markets  can  be  seen  Aveekly  in  the  columiis 
of  the  Journal  of  Uoriiculiure.  Sharp  business  men  see  this 
point,  and  regret  that  our  orchards  have  so  long  escaped  proper 
attention. 

Plums  are  Avorth  growing,  yet  many  people  fail  in  the  Avork 
in  this  part  of  England.  At  Ashburton  a  Plum  tree  that  for 
eighteen  years  had  been  a  failure  Avas  root-pruned,  and  lime 
rubble  was  mixed  in  the  soil,  at  my  suggestion  Avhen  lecturing 
at  the  Grammar  school.  Tavo  jmars  afterAvards  the  tree  bore 
IcAvt  of  fine  Plums.  That  crop  Avas  in  1900.  In  1901,  at  Withe- 
ridge  (600ft  above  sea),  I  advised  Mr.  Mansfield  to  root-prune 
his  Plum  trees,  and  I  gave  him  directions  about  feeding  them. 
The  advice  Avas  folloAved,  and  in  1902,  when  feAv  people  had  Plums, 
Mr.  Mansfield  Avrote  :  ”  I  have  noAv  the  best  crop  of  Plums  which 
I  have  ever  groAvn,  although  generally  this  is  not  a  good  season 
for  them.” 

I  trust  that  this  simple  testimony  (not  at  all  exaggerated)  will 
help  some  of  the  professional  readers  of  tliis  Journal ;  some  of 
them  (pardon  me)  sadly  need  to  improve  the  trees  under  their 
care.  Those  men,  I  mean,  Avho  knoAv  everything  and  put  it 
into — Avell,  nothing.  I  enclo.se,  Mr.  Editor,  a  photograph  and 
letter  from  South  Devon.  If  the  photograph  could  be  repro¬ 
duced  for  your  readers  they  Avould  see  a  picture  Avorthy  of  in¬ 
spection.  [Tree  laden  Avith  fruits,  but  too  dark  for  successful 
reproduction. — Ed.]  The  testimony  was  not  asked  for,  but  Avhen 
it  arrived  at  the  office  I  was  delighted.  Tlie  gardener  said,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  demonstration,  ‘‘Ah!  miss,  you  may  take 
doAvn  tho.se  neAv  sheh'es  in  the  fruit  room,  for  we  shall  not  have 
any  fruit  now.”  Tavo  years  later  the  lady  wrote  :  “  The  enclosed 
is  a  photograph,  taken  by  Mr. - ,  of  the  Apple  tree  you  pruned 


tAvo  years  ago.  It  has  betAveen  700  and  800  Apples  on  it,  and  I 
only  Avish  you  could  haA^e  done  all  in  our  garden.  Many  person.s. 
liaA'e  been  to  see,  and  all  admire  it,  for  AA'hich  Ave  have  to  thank 
you,  as  before  Ave  never  had  aboA’e  a  dozen  on  it.”  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  have  opened  the  heart  of  that  gardener.  Then  I 
Avas  an  enemy,  noAv  he  regards  me  Avith  a  good  gardener’s  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  lady  a.s.sures  me  that  improAmment  is  the  order 
issuing  from  the  man’s  better  self.  At  present  I  Avill  not  en¬ 
large  on  this  personal  element,  but  I  trust  that  it  Avill  be  received 
in  the  spirit  intended  by  the  writer. 

If  I  may,  I  hope  some  day  to  deal  Avith  the  Avaste  that  goest 
on  in  our  bush  and  pyramid  trees ;  that  is,  fruitless  groAvths, 
groAvths  that  should  become  ripe,  and  therefore  fruitful.  Will 
your  southern  readers  open  their  minds  through  their  eyes? 
They  Avill,  I  hope,  go  into  their  orchards  and  gardens  Avith  fault¬ 
finding  eyes  and  with  sound  judgment,  determined  to  folloAv  the 
lead  of  any  decision  so  arrived  at.  There  is,  for  all  such  men,, 
a  store  of  gladne.ss  and  profit.  Half  the  market  problem  will 
be  solved  ;  employers  aaIII  be  pleased  ;  and  market  groAvers  Avill 
groAv,  little  by  little,  more  contented,  because  better  paid  for 
their  labours. — X. 


The  “Daffodil  King”  on  Tour.— No.  i 

[Continued  from  page  512.)  ^ 

Standing  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  the  increasingly  famous 
St.  Louis,  Avhere  the  great  exhibition  Avill  be  held  in  1904.  St. 
Louis  is  one  of  the  American  towns  remarkable  for  its  rise  (its 
position  Avill  ensure  an  enormous  development),  and  is  situated 
at  the  loAvest  point  at  Avhicli  the  Mississippi,  till  Avithin  recent 
years,  was  bridged. 

The  territory  occupied  by  Missouri  and  thirteen  other  States 
(aa  hibh  Ave  need  not  name),  amounting  altogether  to  over  a  million 
square  miles,  forms  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  it  is  the 
centenary  of  that  vast  purchase  of  land  by  the  American  Republic 
of  1804  that  is  to  be  commemorated  in  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 
The  French,  aa'Iio  had  originally  a  firmer  grip  of  North  America 
than  the  British  had,  AA'on  the  great  Missis.sippi  A^alley  (Louisiana)  - 
from  the  Spanish,  aa  Iio  ‘‘  discovered  ”  this  region,  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  feeling  the  cost  of  his  enormous  Avars,  sold  the  Avhole 
territory  to  the  neAv  American  Republic  for  £3,000,000.  Doubt-  . 
less  he  intended  to  regain  it,*  but  required  lucre  just  then,  con¬ 
sequently  his  action.  By  this  magnificent  purchase,  Avhich  Avas 
the  absolute  saving  of  the  continent,  the  States  of  the  Enion 
gained  a  territory  as  large  as  the  original  area  defined  by  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  and  opened  the  Avay  to  California,  Avhich  was 
purchased  at  a  later  date. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Louis  (the'  reports  from  Avhich  we 
yearly  notice)  was  explained  by  Mr.  Barr  to  have  originated  in 
a  A’ery  humble  Avay.  It  Avas  primarily  the  gift  of  a  Mr.  ShaAv, 
one  of  the  oldest  residents,  Avho  Avas  a  Sheffield  (England)  man, 
of  Quaker  stock.  As  a  lad,  young  ShaAv  decided  to  emigrate,  at 
Avhich  intimation  his  father  presented  him  Avith  £5,  telling  him 
that  Avas  all  he  should  have.  Mr.  ShaAv  started  an  ironmongery 
business,  remained  a  bachelor,  and  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 
He  acquired  large  properties  in  the  centre  of  the  toAvn,  as  his 
great  ambition,  said  Mr.  Barr,  Avas  to  establish  a  botanic  garden  : 
a  curious  trait  in  an  ironmonger,  and  quite  on  a  parallel  Avith 
the  aspirations  of  Sir  W’illiam  Hooker,  the  renowned  botanist 
of  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  Avho  was  a  breAver  up  to  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  Thus  came  about  the  Missouri  Botanic 
Garden,  even  noAV  better  known  under  the  name  of  ShaAv’s 
Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Louis.  At  its  commencement,  Mr.  ShaAV 
was  fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  James  Gurney  (also  of  Quaker  stock) 
to  take  charge  of  the  garden.  Gurney’s  career  is  Avorth  recording.  , 
Being  a  cou.stant  reader  of  “  Lloyd’s  Newspaper  ”  (London,  Eng¬ 
land),  he  noticed  the  offer  of  free  farms  in  America,  and  decided, 
after  his  marriage,  to  go  to  the  United  States  and  push  his  for¬ 
tunes.  His  father,  Avho  Avas  a  market  gardener  near  Sheffield,  Avhen 
he  found  James  determined  to  leave  England,  dreAV  theAvhole  of  his 
money  out  of  the  bank,  placed  it  on  the  table,  saying,. “  Lad,  taka  • 
that.”  James,  to  his  honour,  woAild  not  take  a  solitary’  farthing, 
being  determined  to  rely  on  his  OAvn  resources.  Reaching  St. 
Louis,  the  fatigue  had  been  too  much  for  his  wife,  and  the 
expenses  too  much  for  his  pocket.  He  put  up  at  a  humble  inn, 
and  Avhile  his  Avife  recuperated  he  looked  around  for  employment. 
This  came  through  the  advice  of  his  erstAvhile  landlady,  Avho, 
learning  from  Mrs.  Gurney  that  her  husband'  Avas  a  gardener, 
suggested  his  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Avhich  he  speedily  did. 

“  What  is  thy  name?  Art  thou  a  gardener?  ”  asked  the  Quaker. 
James  replied,  “Try  me,  and  prove  me.”  “Art  thou  the  James 
Gurney  Avho  floAvered  Victoria  Regia  at  the  Regent’s  Park 
(London)  Botanic  Gardens  ?  ”  And  the  ansAver  Avas  :  “  I  am  the 
man.”  “Well,”  said  ShaAV,  “I  can  gNe  thee  employment,  but 
not  much  money.” 

*  Those  in  liis  counsels  knew  that  Bonaparte  merely  sold  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  cheap  pending  the  time  he  had  beaten  England  off  the  seas,  when 
he  intended  to  crush  America.  Hence,  Nelson  saved  the  U.S.A.  at  Trafalg-tr,  and 
in  t3n  years  the  U.S.A.  was  showing  its  gratitude  by  fighting  England. 
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Tlius  he  was  engaged  at  a  salary  not  much  better  than 
he  would  have  received  in  England,  and  had  to  meet  the  heavy 
expenses  of  living,  then  current  in  the  United  States.  For  a  time 
he  and  his  wife  occupied  part  of  a  waiting  room  in  the  garden, 
their  furniture  consisting  of  a  table  made  by  Gurney  himself  from 
slabs,  two  stools,  and  a  cooking  stove.  Here  they  passed  their 
■earliest  days  at  St.  Louis.  The  Botanic  Garden  at  that  time  (to 
quote  Mr.  Barr)  “  consisted  of  two  plants,  Perilla  and 
Petunias.”  (!)  A  grant  was  obtained  for  a  few  annuals,  which 
w'cre  raised  and  eventually  planted.  One  day’s  scorching  sun, 
however,  caused  their  demi.se,  and  Perillas  and  Petunias  again 
reigned  supreme.  But  a  second  consignment  was  got,  these 
being  seeds  from  Germany,  and  soon  James  had  a  bed  of  plants 
which  he  was  able  to  label  “  Plants  of  the  Bible.”  Mr.  Shaw 
was  delighted;  and  as  one  of  the  subjects  was  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  the  employer’s  amazement  and  interest  knew  no  hounds, 
and  his  botanical  instincts  quickened  rapidly.  The  next  move 
was  to  gather  a  collection  of  medicinal  plants,  which  in  due  time 
w'ere  labelled  as  such;  and,  priding  himself  on  his  collection,  -the 
■old  gardener  never  forgave  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who,  when  vi.siting 
the  gardens,  spoke  rather  contemptuously  of  them. 

Dr.  Englemann,  of  St.  Louis,  being  an  enthmsiastic  botanist, 
collected  and  sent  many  plants  to  'the  garden,  including  the 
nucleus  of  the  very  fine  collection  of  Cacti,  which  are  at  present 
one  of  the  greatest  features.  The  Missouri  Garden  is  to-day 
rich,  and  has  a  yearly  increasing  revenue.  Mr.  Shaw  had  much 
nroperty  in  the  town,  which  the  trustees  for,  are  improving,  and 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Shaw,  is  now  being  fued  off,  so  that  the  gardens  will  in  time  be 
the  richest  botanical  gardens  in  the  world.  They  are  now 
managed  by  a  gentleman  of  remarkable  activity,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Trelees,  a  Corni.shman,  and  distinguished  botanist,  who  is 
accumulating  a  library  of  ancient  and  modern  horticultural  and 
botanical  works,  even  to  the  extent  of  securing  old  catalogues. 
Provision  is  mad©  for  educating  a  limited  number  of  students  in 
the.se  gardens,  who  may  be  represented  by  lads  from  various 
countries.  An  old  student  is  running  a  nursery  on  his  own 
account  in  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan.  Visitors  should  pay  him 
a  visit,  see  his  garden  and  his  family  temple  ;  his  address  is  H. 
Ixawase,  1030-1034  Mitsugi,  Mina  mi  Shinagawa,  Tokyo  Fer  Japan. 
Besides  founding  the  garden,  the  late  Mr.  Shaw  gave  St.  Louis 
sufficient  ground  for  a  public  park,  and  his  henchman,  Mr. 
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Gurney,  was  placed  in  superintendence  there  as  well  as  retain¬ 
ing  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

At  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  is  the  e.state  of  Mr.  Tombly,  who.se  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Herrington,  is  well  known  in  England,  and  has, 
within  a  few  years,  made  his  mark  in  American  gardening.  He 
was  engaged  from  Mr.  William  Robinson’s  offict*,  his  employer 
being  desirous  to  have  a  rich  private  garden,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  money  out  of  his  hobby.  After  a  time,  Herrington 
assured  Mr.  Tombly  that  there  were  good  prospects  in  the  market 
culture  of  certain  Orchids,  and  was  allowed  to  test  the  point, 
which  hecaiiie  .so  succe.ssful  that  he  has  built  other  large  I'anges. 
Mr.  Barr  found  the  flowers  of  Herrington’s  culture  in  Chicago, 
where  they  were  declared  to  be  the  finest  in  the  U.S.A.  The 
flower  gardens  around  Mr.  Tombly’s  house  are  such  as  would  equal 
the  finest  of  ours  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  aim  being  to  main¬ 
tain  the  richest  floral  display  possible.  Not  far  distant  from  the 
estate  there  are  many  interesting  private  gardens,  and  Mr.  Barr 
had  vivid  recollections  of  the  striking  effect  made  in  one  of  these 
by  a  Crimson  Rambler  covered  trellis,  ‘‘  which  was  worth  going 
a  long  distance  to  see.”  This  trellis  divided  the  kitchen  garden 
from  the  floral  part  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  the  support  being 
so  covered  one  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  plant  would  have 
supposed  it  a  self-supporting  Rose  hedge. 

The  great  nurserymen  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  Mr. 
May  and  Mr.  Dreer,  the  former  being  especially  noted  as  a  Rose 
grower.  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  his  nursery  in  New 
Jersey,  which  is  run  as  a  limited  liability  concern.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  Mr.  William  Tricker  devotes  nearly  his  whole  time  to 
the  culture  of  Nymphseas,  and  to  the  cro.ssing  of  the  varieties. 
The  hardy  Victoria  Regia  Trickeri  is  named  in  his  honour. 

Mr.  Dreer  also  cultivated  the  Nympheeas,  and  has  immense 
quantities  of  Palms,  Cannas,  and  general  nursery  stock.  Mr. 
Peter  Barr  also  visited  a  number  of  other  establishments  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  is  a  great  market  centre,  and  among  these  were 
the  businesses  of  two  Shropshire  men,  one  of  whom  was  “  making 
a  mint  of  money,”  the  other,  who  spent  time  and  care  on  his  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  loved  to  see  fine  specimens,  was 
not  so  prosperous.  The  moral  here  is  not  to  cultivate  what 
is  not  much  wanted  if  you  want  to  get  rich.  Another  call 
was  made  at  Mr.  Robert  Craig’s  nursery,  who  i.s  one  of  the 
cheeriest  and  most  genial  men  in  America.  He  is  a  clever 
public  orator,  and  much  in  evidence  at  various  horticultural  meet¬ 
ings  both  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere.  “  Horti¬ 
cultural  visitors  to  Philadelphia,”  says  Mr.  Biarr,  “  should  make 
his  acquaintance  if  they  would  know  what  a  real  Man¬ 
hattan  Cup  is.”  It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  Lilium  longi- 
florum  eximium  was  fii'st  flowered  by  Mr.  Harris,  a  nurseryman 
there,  and  as  it  blooms  at  Easter,  the  name  of  Easter  Lily  was 
applied,  though  Lilium  Harrisi  and  Bermuda  Lily  are  equally 
popular  and  well-known  appellatives.  It  was  in  1875  that  the 
first  two  bulbs  of  L.  Harrisi  were  taken  from  the  Bermuda  Isles 
to  Philadelphia.  These  were  at  once  seen  to  be'  ”  good  for  market 
work,”  and  in  three  years  the  two  bulbs  had  increased  to  100, 
so  rapidly  do  they  propagate.  As  the  source  of  the  two  originals 
was  kno-(vn,  and  the  flower  was  fully  appreciated  for  Easter  flower¬ 
ing.  a  supply  of  bulbs  was  got  from  the  gardens  of  Bermuda,  and, 
in'l882,  under  the  name  of  L. Harrisi,  it  was  put  upon  the  market. 
Such  is  Mr.  Barr’s  history  of  this  profitable  and  very  beautiful 
Lily.  Philadelphia  lies  ninety  miles  south-west  of  New  Vork 
City.  It  is  one  of  the  best  planned  cities  of  the  Ltnion.  William 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  was  its  founder.  The  streets  are  named  after 
the  trees  of  Pennsylvania  (Penn’s  Woods). 

(To  be  contipued.) 


Starting  Cycas  Stems. 


The  new  importations  of  Cycas  stems  are  now  coming  in, 
and  as  received  are  totally  denuded  of  leaves  and  roots  in  order 
to  be  more  conveniently  and  cheaply  packed.  Stems  of  moderate 
size  are  the  most  useful  and  saleable  for  the  average  grower,  those 
ranging  in  weight  from  21b  to  101b  being  such  as  we  have  found 
most  useful.  Stems  of  this  weight  may  usually  be  potted  up 
into  Gin,  Tin,  or  Sin  pots,  the  best  practice  being  to  put  the  stems 
into  as  small  a  pot  as  possible  while  allowing  room  enough  around 
them  to  use  a  rammer  to  make  the  soil  firm.  These  plants  are 
not  very  exacting  in  regard  to  soil,  only  requiring  a  good  loam 
with  a  'moderate  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure,  it  being  well 
to  avoid  the  use  of  fresh  manure  when  potting  up  the  unrooted 
stems.  After  potting,  place  the  Cycas  in  a  warm  and  shaded 
house,  for  the  young  leaves  are  very  soft  when  they  first  come 
out,  and  mav  be  stunted  or  crippled  by  too  much  sun.  Give  the 
stems  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  also  syringe  them 
well  twice  a  day  during  bright  weather,  until  the  leaves  begin 
to  unfold,  at  which  time  it  is  best  to  syringe  them  very  lightly, 
as  these  tender  young  leaves  may  readily  be  bruised  by  too  great 
a  force  of  water. 

Many  growers  use  strong  bottom  heat  for  starting  Cycas 
stems,  a  practice  that  does  not  give  the  very  best  results  from 
the  fact  that  under  such  conditions  the  leaves  are  forced  out 
before  the  roots  have  made  a  fair  start,  this  method  being  re- 
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sponsible  for  many  of  the  tliin-leaved,  light-coloured,  and 
generally  unsatisfactory  C'yeas  plants  that  have  been  retailed 
Throughout  the  country  during  the  past  few  years.  On  the 
contrary,  when  only  moderate  heat  is  given,  aboiTt  70deg  at  night, 
for  example,  the  tops  do  not  come  out  so  quickly,  but  the  roots 
gi’t  a  start  at  the  same  time,  and  in  consequence  the  foliage  has 
more  substance  and  develops  perfectly.  The  foliage  of  a  good 
('yeas  revohita  is  stiff,  glossy,  and  a  very  dark  green,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  allow  one  to  be  sold  until  it  is  in  perfect  condition, 
for  those  soft  and  um'stablished  plants  that  one  often  sees  arc 
hut  a  snare  and  delusion  to  the  purchaser. — W.  H.  Taplin. 

- - 

Gladiolus  Gandawnsis  Hybrids. 


In  tlie  earlier  days,  though  Mr,  Kelway  had  many  acres  of  these 
plants,  one  very  seldom  met  with  them  in  either  public  or  private 
gardens.  I  once  met  a  leading  nursei’yman  at  one  of  the  London 
exhibitions,  and  he  was  standing  opposite  a  collection  of  them,  and  I 
said  to  him  as  he  was  admiring  them,  Why  do  you  not  go  in  for 
them?”  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  have  spent  nearly  £50  on  them,  and 
what  I  have  left  now  are  only  a  few  miserable  little  bulbs,”  I  have 
myself  growm  them  for  many  years,  during  which  time  I  have  seen 
many  amateurs  trying  their  hand  at  them,  and  giving  them  up  in 
despair.  The  fact  is,  they  have  a  very  unpleasant  way  of  decaying,  a 
matter  on  Avhieh  1  have  had  many  a  controversy  with  Mr,  Kelway ;  he 
Avould  not  allow  it  was  disease,  although  some  micologist  to  Avhom  I 
had  exhibited  some  bulbs  distinctly  said  that  it  Avas  so.  Not  only  did 
many  of  the  bulbs  perish  after  they  had  bloomed,  but  soon  after  the 
I’oots  had  been  stored  and  put  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  a  species  of 
dry  rot  laid  hold  of  them,  and  many  had  to  be  throAvn  aAvay. 

It  is  better  that  the  bed  in  Avhich  they  are  groAvn  should  be 
prepared  in  the  autumn,  or  they  should  be  planted  Avhere  some 
summer  crop  of  A’egetables  has  been  already  groAvn,  for  the  bulbs 
cannot  bear  contact  Avith  fresh  manure.  I  have  ahvays  groAvn  mine 
in  beds  about  4ft  Avide,  Avhich  Avill  alloAV  of  five  roAvs  of  bulbs.  I 
plant  them  about  9in  apart  in  the  roAvs,  and  from  4in  to  5in  deep ; 
some  groAvers  alloAV  more  space  for  them,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
necessary,  for  the  fresh  roots  go  doAvn  very  straight  from  the  bulbs, 
and  so  get  sufficient  nourishment.  Each  plant  shoAild  be  provided 
Avith  a  separate  stake  at  the  present  time,  before  they  come  into 
floAver.  1  Avill  noAv  give  the  names  of  some  vai’ieties  Avhieh  are 
moderate  in  price  and  excellent  in  quality. 

Acis. — Salmon  i-ed,  deep  purple  stripe,  Avith  Avhite  lines  ;  distinct 
and  good. 

Addison. — Dark  amaranth,  Avhite  stripe ;  distinct. 

A  fricaine. — Chocolate  broAvn,  scarlet  flushes,  and  Avhite  blotches ; 
novel. 

Archdiichesse  Marie  Christine. — White,  tinted  and  flaked  purple; 
large,  distinct,  and  good. 

Ariel. — Light  rosy  salmon  purple  ;  centre  good. 

Atlas. — Pale  porcelain,  lightly  tinted  and  striped  violet ;  beautiful 
spike. 

Baroness  Biirdett  Coutts. — Lilac,  tinged  rose  and  purple ;  large 
and  magnificent  floAver  and  spike. 

Bicolor. — Top  petals  bright  salmon  rose,  lower  divisions  Avhite 
edged  rose  ;  very  distinct  and  early. 

Cameleon. — Slaty  lilac,  striped  Avhite, pale  orange  blotch;  beautiful 
compact  spike ;  very  novel  and  fine. 

Caprice. — Pale  ground,  flushed  purple  carmine,  Avhite  bands. 

Carnation. — Pale  flesh,  suffused  and  tinted  carmine;  fine. 

Conquerant. — Dark  purplish  caianine,  Avith  clear  Avhite  blotch  and 
bands  ;  beautiful  spike. 

Crejnisctile. — Pale  porcelain,  tinted  lilac;  large  and  fine. 

Da liZrt.— Bright  rose,  blotched  and  striped  Avhite  ;  good  spike. 

Dr,  BailUj, — Bright  scarlet,  blotched  carmine  on  Avhite  ground  ; 
very  fine. 

Bnchantcresse. — Pale  rosy  Avhite,  lightly  striped  violet;  extra  large, 
fine  shaped  floAver. 

Fen  Follet. — Pale  yelloAv,  richly  suffused  and  striped  carmine. 

Flamboyant. — Bright  scarlet  crimson  ;  large  and  fine. 

Cterbe  de  Fen. — Bright  scarlet,  large  creamy  Avhite  blotch. 

Grand  Rouge. — Scarlet  crimson  ;  grand  floAver  and  spike,  extra  fine. 

Horace  Vernet. — Purple  red.  blotched  and  striped  Avhite;  fine. 

Leandre. — Bright  lilac,  blotched  and  striped  Avhite.  | 

J-c  Yesiive. — Fiery  red  ;  fine  late  A’ariety. 

Matador. — Bright  cherry  red,  striped  and  blotched  Avhite  ;  large 
and  fine  spike. 

Mjycrbccr. — Bright  vermilion,  amaranth  blotch ;  fine  spike. 

Fcreide. — Pale  lilac  rose,  small  violet  blotches  ;  fine  compact  spike. 

Ovide. — Purplish  carmine,  blotched  and  striped  pure  Avhite  ;  large 
floAver  and  spike. 

Pyramidc. — Clear  delicate  orange  rose,  shading  to  amber  in  the 
centre  ;  large  floAvers  of  exquisite  colour. 

Rayon  d’Or. — VelloAv,  red  stripes  and  purple  blotch  ;  very  distinct 
and  good. 

Bhakespeare. — White,  large  rose  blotch  ;  early  variety. 

Tercsita. — Pale  pink,  suff  used  rose,  and  blotched  A-iolct ;  fine. 

-D.,  Deal.  ’ 


Irish  Roses. 

I  will  only  intrude  a  feAv  remarks  in  continuation  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  “  J.  W.  J.”  and  partiality  dissented  from  by  your  racy 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  R.  Raillem,  page  490,  in  reference  to 
Dicksons’  Irish  Roses.  Last  autumn  those  Roses  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Dickson’s  firm  alone  numbered  fifty,  and  except  tAvo  or 
three  of  recent  introduction,  I  have  groAvn  all  myself,  and  seen 
those  Roses  grown  at  their  nurseries  at  NcAvtoAvnards,  besides  in 
priA’ate  gardens. 

The  principal  remark  I  feel  called  upon  to  make  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Raillem’s  observations  on  certain  varieties,  Avhere  he 
differs  from  “  J.  W.  J  . is  that  a  Rose  Avill  not  do  equally  Avell 
under  different  circumstances.  Position,  soil,  climate,  partial 
protection,  manuring,  Avatering,  a  northern  or  southern  location, 
all  affect  the  groAAth  and  production  of  fine  foliage  and  fine 
blooms.  I  should  be  sorry  to  discard  Earl  Dufferin  (Dickson)  or 
A.  K.  Williams  (ScliAvartz)  because  in  a  certain,  soil  and  position 
they  could  not  be  considered  vigorous,  and  both  are  very 
much  alike  in  many  respects  Avith  me.  On  the  Manetti  I  have 
found  Earl  Dufferin  v^ery  vigorous  in  my  garden,  the  soil  of  Avhich 
is  rather  calcareous,  but,  except  carefully  Avatched,  very  liable  to 
be  robbed  by  an  undergroAvth  of  suckers.  I  cannot  Avholly  agree 
that  the  groAvth  is  spindly,  nor  can  the  blooms  be  described  as 
lumpy,  or  facing  doAvnwards. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  that  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  different  results  may  be  obtained  from  that  of  your 
versatile  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  R.  Raillem.  With  the  deserA’etl 
praise  he  bestoAvs  on  several  others  of  the  fift,y  A^arieties  referred 
to,  notably  Countess  of  Caledon,  Helen  Keller,  Mrs.  Sharinaii 
CraAvford,  Killarney,  and  Jeanie  Dickson,  I  cordially  agree,  but 
from  one  cause  or  another — possibly  from  the  Avorn-out  and  im¬ 
pregnated  soil  of  a  toAvn  garden,  but  more  likely  from  the  Avinter 
lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring,  or  the  lap  of  early  summer,  more 
accuratel.A’ — several  of  the  Teas  Avith  me'  in  the  open  are  by  no 
means  Augorous.  That  beauty,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  is  one,  and 
Ethel  BrcAvnloAv  another.  HoAvever,  any  reader  having  a  corner 
in  a  vinery  or  cool  greenhouse  should  not  be  Avithout  those  mag¬ 
nificent  Roses.  Under  those  circumstances  they  gUm  me  blooms 
for  about  eight  months,  and  do  not  canker  like  Marechal  Niel.  If 
a  brilliant  climber,  a  fine  tint  of  red,  is  Avanted  for  a  hack  Avail  or 
pillar,  Ards  Rover  Avill  ansAver  admirably.  I  cannot  close  Avithout 
expressing  my  acknoAvledgments  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  5’our 
brilliant  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  R.  Raillem. — W.  J.  Murphy, 
Clonmel. 

- - 


Book  Notices. 


Alpine  Flowers  for  Cardens.* 

This  book  Avas  the  first  that  Mr.  Robinson  produced.  Pre- 
Auously,  he  had  made  journeys  to  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America,  accounts  of  both  trips  being 
incorporated  in  graphic,  practical  narratives  in  the  book  before 
us.  “Alpine  Flowers  for  Gardens”  Avas  sold  out  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  and  the  second  edition  Avas  issued  in  1875.  The  im¬ 
pression  then  printed  exhausted  itself  a  considerable  time  ago, 
and  the  veteran  author  (he  is  seAmnty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts) 
has  once  again  supplied  a  standing  Avant  in  the  present  revised 
third  edition.  To  Mr.  Robinson  more  than  to  any  other  man 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  earliest  and  most 
streiiTious  advocate  of  alpine  and  hardy  herbaceous  plant  culture 
in  British  gardens,  and  the  leading  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
outdoor  gardening  since  the  fifties.  We  have  a  clear  recollection 
of  Mr.  Amos  Perry’s  lecture  on  the  subject  of  hardy  plant  cul¬ 
ture  deliv'ered  last  year  before  the  Horticultural  Club,  Avhere  he 
related  his  first  unhappy  experience  Avhen  he  essayed  to  exhibit  a 
group  of  border  floAvers  at  one  of  the  South  Kensington  SIioavs. 
First  of  all  there  Avas  no  room  for  him  and  hi.s  “  rubbish.”  Then 
he  had  to  Avait  until  other  exhibitors  had  utilised  their  different 
sections,  and  at  length  an  out-of-the-Avay  corner  Avas  found  for 
his  contribution. 


*  “Alpine  FloAver.^  for  Gardens,  Rock,  W.all,  Marsh  Plants,  and  Mountain 
Shrubs,”  by  AVilliain  Robinson.  Third  edition,  reA’ised.  .John  Murray,  London. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
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Since  that  date,  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago,  a  change  has 
come  over  the  aspect  of  British  horticultnrai  exhibitions,  due  to 
the  alteration  in  men’s  minds.  One  of  the  things  most  forcibly 
demonstrated  at  the  latest  Temple  Flower  Show  was  the  public 
passion  for  the  lovely  and  handsome  plants  of  the  open-air 
borders.  Crowds  of  visitors  lingered  lovingly  by  the  beautiful 
groups  set  up  by  the  leading  cultivators,  and  absolutely  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  exhibition  attracted  so  many  or  such  ardent 
admirers.  Think  of  that  in  connection  with  Perry’s  South  Ken¬ 
sington  exploit:  a  greater  contrast  is  not  possible.  And  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  we  repeat,  belongs  the  lion’s  share  of  the  honour  for 
this  hapiry  revolution.  His  aged  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  has 
said  that  “after  Mr.  Robinson  had  preached  hardy  plants  from 
the  housetops  for  thirty  years,  people  began  to  think  there  was 
something  ‘  in  it,’  ”  and  having  once  caused  attention  to  be  given, 
the  rest  was  easy,  or  only  a  matter  of  time.  Mr.  Robinson  is  the 
Loudon  of  our  day.  We  therefore  welcome  the  re-issue  of  a 
book  that  all  hardy  plantsmen  find  to  be  of  capital  interest  and 
great  practical  service.  A  keen  observer  has  stated  “  Alpine 
Flowers  ”  to  be  the  author’s  best  work,  and  all  Avho  possess  “  The 
English  Flower  Garden,”  and  have  studied  it,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  this  high  compliment.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
but  we  do  say  this,  that  the  book  we  herewith  notice  is  an 
admirable  exposition  on  rock  gardens,  their  position  and  proper 
construction,  and  the  culture  and  selection  of  all  the  plants 
covered  by  the  title  of  the  work. 

A  few  quotations  from  its  pages  will  elucidate  the  character 
of  it.  Writing  of  materials  used  in  construction,  he  says:  “If 
we  could  choose,  sandstone  or  millstone  grit  woidd  perhaps  be  the 
best ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  choice  can  be  made,  and  happily 
almost  any  kind  of  natural  stone  will  do,  from  Kentish  rag  to 
limestone;  soft,  slaty,  and  other  kinds  liable  to  crumble  away 
should  be  avoided,  as  also  should  magnesian  limestone.  Stone 
of  the  district  should  be  adopted  for  economy’s  sake,  if  for  no 
other  reason.”  Mr.  Robinson  points  out  the  folly  of  making 
elaborate  artificial  rock  gardens  if,  by  a  little  excavating,  the 
natural  rocks  of  the  ground  can  be  laid  bare  and  transformed  to 
the  purpose.  Too  often,  however,  no  attention  has  been  given 
in  this  direction,  and  weeks  or  months  of  misapplied  energy  (not 
to  mention  money)  have  been  wasted. 

Illustrations  (small  engravings)  are  freely  disposed  through¬ 
out  the  pages  to  ocularly  demonstrate  how  to  build  and  how  not 
to  build,  and  every  operation  is  carefully  reasoned  out,  so  that 
the  reader  is  made  capable  of  judging  for  him  or  herself.  These 
illustrations,  we  may  add,  are  not  so  good  or  clear  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  in  very  many  cases,  being  too  small,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  understandable.  Lists  of  the  principal  alpine  plants 
that  need  either  a  calcareous  or  a  granitic  soil  are  supplied,  and 
from  this  it  is  seen  that  different  species  even  of  the  same  genus 
have  distinctive  preferences.  Thus  Daphne  Cneoruni  inclines  to 
a  calcareous  tilth,  and  D.  peti'sea  enjoys  a  granitic  roothold,  and 
a  great  number  of  others  could  be  cited  from  this  book.  Certain 
plants  need  poor  soils,  and  a  word  or  two  is  devoted  to  this 
head. 

Discussing  various  forms  of  rock  gardens  Mr.  Robinson  says  : 

“  Where  the  ground  is  low,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for 
placing  stones  all  over  the  surface  ;  an  occasional  one  cropping  up 
here  and  there  from  the  ma.ss  of  vegetation  will  give  the  best 
effect.  Alpine  flowers  are  often  seen  in  multitudes  and  in  their 
loveliest  aspect  in  some  little  elevated  level  spot,  frequently 
without  rocks  being  visible  through  it,  and  where  they  do  occur, 
merely  peeping  up  here  and  there.  .  .  .  Fortunately,  the 

flowery  turf  and  gentle  mound  are  much  more  possible  to  us  than 
the  morraine  ruin  or  arid  cliffs.”  The  author  is  wroth  at  those 
who  build  mounds  mostly  of  stones  that  become  arid  and  parched, 
when  one  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  alpines  is  a  cool  moist 
bottom.  In  making  eminences  in  rockeries,  the  basis  should  be 
a  mound  of  soil,  with  a  few  stones  inserted  here  and  there.  Great 
boulders  are  generally  unnecessary,  unless  for  very  expansive 
gardens,  where  the  shrubby  and  taller  vegetation  can  correctly 
be  planted.  A  few  page  illustrations  depicting  photographic 
views  of  the  best  rock  gardens,  even  though  they  might  have 
added  to  the  price  of  the  book,  would  have  served  a  useful 
purpose. 

Even  slugs  and  worms  are  not  overlooked  in  tliis  treatise,  nor 
could  they  be,  seeing  that  the  most  precious  gems  are  often  lost 
through  these  slimy  creatures.  “  Fencing  off  ”  by  means  of  little 
canals  is  recommended  for  the  choicer  subjects,  and  toads  should 
be  encouraged,  but  above  all,  hand-picking  in  the  evening  or  very 
early  morning  is  best.  The  concluding  sections  of  Part  I.  em¬ 
brace  cascades,  bridges,  the  British  alpine  and  moor  garden, 
rock-garden  fernery,  wall-gardens  (greatly  enlarged  from  the 
second  edition),  marsh  gardens  and  selections  of  plairts;  frames 
for  alpines  and  flowers  in  pots ;  annuals  for  the  rock  garden  ;  with 
a  useful  section  on  “  What  to  avoid,”  and.  lastly,  a  brief  xlisquisi- 
tion  on  the  geological  aspects  of  rqckwork.  Then  follows  the 
account  of  the  two  trips  referred  to  in  our  opening  lines,  and  the 
last  189  pages  (there  are  344  altogether)  are  devoted  to  descrip¬ 
tions  of  plants,  each  alphabetically  arranged,  yet  a  good  index  is 
provided  at  the  end. 


Tlie  Cultivation  of  the  Tomato/ 

This  is  a  pi'ize  essay  by  Robert  Holmes,  F.R.H.S.,  Tomato 
spcciali.st,  Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich,  the  well-known  success¬ 
ful  grower  of  Ciirysant hemums  and  other  things,  and  has  been 
placed  in  my  hands  for  review  by  the  editor  of  the  Juuinal  of 
HorficnUurc. 

In  the  preface  the  author  admits  being  acttiatcd  by  “selfish 
motives,”  inasmuch  as  the  intention  is  to  avoid  writing  replies 
to  iiKiuiries  respecting  the  growth  of  Tomatoes  and  their 
diseases,  as  these  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  “  become  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  an  ordinary  busy  man  to  give  them  any 
sort  of  proper  attention.”  Hence  the  book.  Albeit,  tlie  author 
offm’s  expert  advice,  given  b.y  correspondence,  upon  any  subject 
mentioned  in  the  book,  fee  os.,  payable  in  advance.  Thus  the 
“labour  of  love”  culminates  in  "business,”  from  which  stand¬ 
point  my  remarks  will  be  drawn. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  the  author  introduces  the  adage 
“  An  Apple  ai  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,”  and  “  To  eat  an  Apple 
going  to  bed  will  make  the  doctor  beg  his  bread  ”  ;  but  how  these 
sayings  suggest  another,  “If  drugs  won’t  do.  try  the  Tomato,” 
IS  not  explained.  In  Professor  A.  H.  Church’s,  F.R.S..  “  Food,” 
the  components  of  Apples  and  Tomatoes  are  given  as  follows:  — 

In  100  Parts. 


Am  Es. 

Tomatoes. 

a'  er 

8!)  8 

Albumiuoids,  etc . 

0'4 

1-4 

Sugar  . 

e-0 

Malic  acid . 

1-3 

0-7 

Pectose,  pectin,  and  gum 

5-2 

Cellulose  . 

_ 

Cellulose  and  pectose 

_ 

1-3 

Mineral  matt-T 

0-4 

0-8 

The  nutrient-ratio  of  the  Apple  is  1  :  27,  the  nutrient-value 
is  lli;  the  nutrient-ratio  of  the  Tomato  is  here  l:o;  the 
nutrient-value  8L  Why,  then,  try  the  Tomato? 

Under  “  Glass  House  for  Tomatoes,”  Mr.  Holmes  lays  stress  on 
the  situation  being  “  one  to  secure  a  maximum  of  sunshine  and 
adequate  ventilation,”  span-roof  house  preferable,  14ft  to  18ft 
wide,  of  any  desired  length,  walls  not  less  than  4ft,  “  so  as  to 
give  ample  room  and  air  space,  which  is  very  necessary  for  the 
Tomato.”  “The  typical  Guernsey  Tomato  house  is  300ft  long 
by  42ft  wide,  and  22ft  in  height  to  the  ridge  board.  A  hou.'-e 
pf  these  dimensions  holds  4,000  to  5,000  plants,  and  the  crop, 
if  quite  up  to  the  average,  would  weigh  eight  tons,  the  value  of 
which  would  be  about  £250.”  This  is  a  very  reasonable  estimate 
of  cropping,  3^1b  to  4 Jib  (nearly)  per  plant,  and  of  value  3Jd. 
per  lb.  But  what  when  the  crop  is  devastated  by  sleeping 
disease,  feather,  and  clubbing?  These  are  factors  to  be  reckonecl 
with,  also  low  prices,  such  as  2d.  per  lb.  Our  author  presents 
his  ideal,  says  nothing  of  cost  of  structure,  expense  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  marketing,  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  on  capital  ;  or 
even  losses  by  disease  and  glutted  markets.  Truly,  Mr.  Holmes 
says  at  the  commencement  of  his  very  practical  little  book  : 
“In  this  country  open-air  cultivation  in  unsuitable  seasons,  and 
also  cultivation  in  glass  houses  under  many  of  the  unfavourable 
conditions  which  prevail  is  both  difficult  and  unprofitable.”  To 
render  successful  practice  feasible  is  evidently  our  author’s  in¬ 
tention,  details  being  given  on  the  most  essential  points,  so  that 
by  following  the  advice  given  in  the  pages  of  the  book  the  groAver 
may  have  “  good  crops  practically  free  from  disease.” 

The  articles  on  sowing  seed,  Ac.,  soil,  manuring,  drainage, 
sterilisation  of  soil,  planting,  space,  Ac.,  are  all  sound,  based  on 
the  healthy,  sturdy  plant  given  due  room  and  a  sustaining, 
floi'iferous  habit  from  soil  duly  charged  Avith  adequate,  but  not 
excessive,  supply  of  nutrition. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  “pots  versus  planting  out”  tho 
facts  are  given  that  plants  groAvn  in  pots  produce  fruit  mostly  of 
first  quality  Avith  bloom  setting  freely,  the  roots  being  Avell  under 
control  and  also  less  liable  to  disease  than  planted  in  ‘the  soil 
of  the  house.  Particulars  are  also  given  of  a  perforated  metal 
pot  of  novel  design,  specially  made  of  galvanised  iron,  for 
Tomatoes,  and  is  made  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Gunton,  Bridge  Street, 
Noi'Avich.  Temperature,  ventilation,  light,  fertilising  of  tho. 
bloom,  Avatering,  training  and  pruning,  removal  of  foliage,  top¬ 
dressing  and  feeding,  receive  a  due  share  of  attention,  particular 
stress  being  irlaced  on  proA'iding  an  abundance  of  mineral  con¬ 
stituents,  potash  and  phosphates,  in  order  that  nitrogenous 
matter  may  “  Avork  the  oracle”  to  the  benefit  of  the  grower. 
Formula  is  given  for  a  good  mixture,  composed  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  muriate  of  lAotash,  superphosphate,  and  Veltha,  in  the 
latter  of  Avhich  our  author  has  much  faith,  reminding  of  the 
adage,  “There  is  nothing  like  leather.” 

Raising  from  cuttings  is  not  advised  for  main  crops,  seedlings 
being  preferable.  Open-air  culture  is  replete  Avith  cogent  matter, 
and  then  come  diseases,  upon  AA’liich  the  data  is  afforded  that 
‘If  Tomatoes  are  properly  cultivated,  very  little  disease  Avill 
appear.  In  unsuitable  glass  houses,  hoAvever.  and  AA'hen  groAvn 
under  conditions  favourable  thereto,  many  diseases  Avill  attack 
the  Tomato.”  These  diseases  are  divided  into  tAvo  classes,  viz., 
tliose  conveyed  to  the  plant  through  the  medium  of  tho  soil,  ami 
those  A\hich  attack  the  loaves.  For  sleeping  di.sease,  club-root. 
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and  black  stripe,  soil  sterilisation  is  advised,  or  the  application 
of  a  good  fungicide,  vliilst  for  yellow  spot  and  black  spot  on 
leaves  Bordeaux  mixture  or  copper  compound — an  article  said 
not  to  stain  the  fruit  to  any  appreciable  extent — is  advised,  or 
the  heating  of  the  atmosphere,  first,  I  believe,  advanced  by  Mr, 
Tggulden  in  the  Jouriuil  >if  Horticulture,  to  lOOcleg  or  l‘20deg,  by 
closing  the  ventilators,  is  all  very  well  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
but  how  about  yellow  spot  and  black  spot  when  the  days  are 
dull?  Oh,  it  has  to  be  followed  bj'  spraying  with  good  fungicide 
as  preventive  of  further  attack! 

In  the  matter  of  black  spot  on  the  fruit,  said  to  be  due  to 
Sporocylia  lycopersici  (surely  Cladosporiuni  fulvum  is  meant),  the 
distinction  is  made  between  the  affection  known  as  “  scald  ”  and 
that  caused  by  fungus,  while  the  only  preventive  of  black  spot 
is  to  “tap  the  plant  or  its  support,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  dead  bloom  from  its  fruit  no  black  spot  will  appear. 
“How,  tlien  can  it  be  of  fungoid  origin?”  The  “tapping”  is 
older  than  I  can  remember,  and  yet  Tomato  fruits  black  spot 
now,  whereas  they  did  not  formerly,  when  the  tapping  was 
practised  to  disperse  the  pollen,  and  the  remains  of  the  bloom 
carefully  removed  from  the  newly-set  fruit.  Black  stripe 
(Macrosporium  lycopersici)  is  propeidy  M.  Tomato,  though  what 
difference  exists  between  it  and  M.  solani  is  clefinable  only 
in  slight  variation  due  to  host,  and  here  said  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  fungoid  diseases  affecting  the  Tomato,  and  originates  in 
the  soil.  This  is  a  clincher  of  the  fungus  being  the  same  as  that 
producing  Potato  leaf  curl  (Macrosporium  solani),  a  disease 
known  for  over  a  century,  and  going  over  with  the  Potato  tuber, 
and  why  not  with  the  Tomato  seed?  Our  author  advises  steam 
sterilisation  of  the  soil  as  preventive,  but  what  about  the  sterili¬ 
sation  of  the  fungal  hj’phse  in  the  seed? 

Insect  pests  matters  refer  to  white  fly  as  the  worst  enemy,  to 
be  overcome  by  Veltha  emulsion,  nothing  being  said  about  sulphur 
fumes  given  off  by  hot  water  pipes  coated  with  .sulphur  and 
heated  to  near  boiling  point.  Green  fly  is  to  be  combated  by  the 
old-fashioned  fumigation,  or  any  good  insecticide  ;  and  as  for  red 
spider,  its  depredations  are  said  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  never 
having  attacked  the  plants  at  Tuckswood  Farm.  Eelworm,  wire- 
worm,  i^’c.,  are  only  alluded  to  as  sometimes  injurious  to 
Tomatoes,  for  which  .steaming  the  .soil  is  the  best  cure.  Wood- 
lice  are  mentio'ned  as  causing  damage  to  seedlings,  and  an  extra 
strong  insecticide  would  settle  them.  Boiling  water  and  trapping 
seem  not  in  favour,  though  very  old  and  far  better  than  insecti¬ 
cides. 

New  varieties  are  put  forward  as  stronger  and  better  than 
their  deteriorated  parents,  hybridisation  being  alluded  to  as 
essential  to  improvement,  and  the  practical  part  of  the  book 
concludes  with  gathering,  packing,  and  marketing  the  fruit. 
The  remainder  is  devoted  to  experiments  in  cultivation  of  the 
Tomato,  on  the  trials  at  Chiswick,  fertility  of  the  soil,  manures 
and  fertilisers,  preparation  of  soil,  and  again  diseases.  These 
matters  are  very  interesting,  fresh  manure  being  condemned,  and 
rotten  advised,  mixed  rvith  kainit  and  superphosphate.  Indeed, 
this  part  is  replete  with  hints  of  great  import,  and  the  fact  is 
mentioned  of  sleepy  disease  having  its  origin  from  spores,  which 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  soil  when  plants  are  planted,  or  adhering 
to  the  seed  when  sown.  The  disease  cannot  be  cured  when  the 
fungus  becomes  established  in  the  host  plant,  but  a  top-dressing 
of  Veltha  applied  immediately  before  or  after  planting  de.stroys 
the  spores  in  the' soil.  At  the  same  time  a  plant  affected  with 
sleeping  disease  reached  the  editor  recently  from  a  correspon¬ 
dent  who  had  treated  the  soil  with  Veltha. 

Club-root  disease  is  referred  to  Plasmodiophora  ,  a  slime  fungus, 
well  known  as  affecting  Cruciferae,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  an 
example  on  either  Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes,  all  clubbing  of  these 
in  the  many  hundreds  of  .specimens  I  have  examined  for  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  being  caused  by  eelworms.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  a  Tomato  plant  clubbed  by  Plasmodioi^hora, 
and  should  bo  obliged  by  a  specimen  through  the  editor. 

Finally  we  come  to  sterilisation  of  the  soil  by  steam,  both  as 
practised  at  Tuckswood  Farm  and  by  the  American  method. 
Having  repeatedly  advised  heating  tUe  soil  to  212deg,  I  can  com¬ 
mend  the  method.  The  process  not  only  destroys  insect  pests  or 
their  larvae  harbouring  in  the  soil,  and  the  spores  of  fungi  or 
their  mycelium,  but  kills  weeds  and  weed  seeds,  and  renders 
some  of  the  soil  constituents  soluble,  “  so  that  Tomatoes  and 
other  plants  thrive  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  general 
result  is  equal  to  manuring  the  soil,  while  plants  growing  in 
•sterilised  soil  remain  in  a  healthy  condition.”  How  about  the 
nitrifying  micro-organisms?  May  I  mention  that  I  advised 
sterilising  soil  to  a  grower  of  Cucumbers,  and  he  went  to  the 
extent  of  steaming  it  to  steam  point,  killing  the  bacteria  and 
sterilising  the  soil  that  Cucumbers  would  not  grow  in  it  ?  A 
temperature  of  ISOdeg  is  enough,  and  probably  a  safe  maximum, 
but  the  subject  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  requires  care  and 
exercise  of  no  little  judgment.  The  process  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
ihe  little  book,  and  is  accompanied  by  illustrations.  '  Indeed,  the 
work  is  copiously  illu.stratcd,  though  not  anj’  on  diseases  except 
Plasmodiophora,  to  which  I  take  exception  in  toto,  and  about  the 
concluding  chapter  on  Veltha,  I  refrain  from  comment  for  the 
obvious  reason  of  not  having  experience.  I  strongly  commend 
the  v.'ork  as  usefnl  and,  above  all,  suggestive. — G.  Abbey, 


Vegetable  Notes:  Turnips,  . 


Although  this  crop  is  easily  grown  under  some  conditions,  it  is 
generally  well  known  that  when  drought  sets  in  it  is  by  no  means 
an  ea.sy  matter  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  tender  roots 
throughout  the  summer  months.  Considei’ing  the  great  esteem 
in  Avhich  this  popular  vegetable  is  held,  it  seems  to  me  that  far 
too  little  attention  is  bestO'Aved  upon  its  culture  in  gardens 
generally.  As  it  is  one  of  those  crops  which  may  be  produced  for 
daily  consumption  throughout  the  year,  and  being  of  quick  growth 
it  may  be  used  as  a  “  catch  crop  ”  for  filling  vacant  spaces  during 
the  groAving  season. 

Turnips  delight  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  inclined  to  be  light  rather 
than  lieaA^y.  If  this  has  been  made  rich  by  the  addition  of  a 
liberal  dressing  of  Avell-decayed  manure  for  the  previous  crop  it 
Avill  usually  be  in  good  condition  for  Turnips.  A  good  dressing  of 
soot  at  the  time  of  sowing  is,  hoAvever,  ahvays  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  and  for  the  spring  soavu  crop  a  dre.s.sing  of  basic  slag  at 
the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  rod  is  excellent,  because  in  this  case 
the  ground  can  be  prepared  some  time  before  soAving.  For  later 
soAving  the  basic  slag  is  of  far  less  value,  and  superphosphates  cf 
fish  guano  .should  be  used  instead. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  old,  yet  excellent  practice  of  making  a 
soAving  eAmry  three  or  four  Aveeks  throughout  the  season  generally 
adopted  in  small  as  Avell  as  large  gardens,  and  also  on  allotments. 
Earlj'  in  March  is  a  .suitable  time  to  make  the  first  soAving,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  August  ansAvers 
for  the  latest  soAving.  The  plants  from  the  latest  soAving  are 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  AA'eather ;  if  it  is  fine  and 
open  during  the  autumn,  moderate  sized  roots  Avill  be  ready  for 
pulling  during  November,  the  Aveaker  iflants  being  left  to  pro¬ 
duce  young  tops  for  spring  use.  In  cold  seasons  the  whole  of  the 
late  soAvn  crops  Avill  be  useful  only  for  supplying  spring  greens. 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June  is  the  most  suitable  time  to 
SOAV  to  pro'vide  roots  during  the  autumn  and  throughout  the 
AA’inter  months. 

Although  soAving  broadcast  is  sometimes  practised,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  SOAV  in  drills  on  account  of  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  thinning 
can  then  be  done,  and  the  soil  be  kept  constantly  stirred.  The 
roAvs  should  be  about  1ft  apart.  Thin  early  by  passing  a  Gin 
Dutch  hoe  through  the  roAvs  at  regular  intervals ;  this  Avill  leaA'C 
tufts  of  plants  to  be  thinned  by  hand,  .so  as  to  leaA'e  only  one 
plant  to  each  tuft,  these  thus  left  being  generally  about  the  right 
di.stanco  apart — Sin  or  Din. 

When  pulling  for  use  during  summer  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  doing  so  too  early  than  too  late,  as  during  hot  Aveather  a 
feAA'  days  is  quite  long  enough  to  make  them  “  stringy,”  and  at 
such  times  it  is  often  advisable  to  pxdl  a  quantity  and  store  in  a 
cool,  moist  cellar  or  .‘•lied  for  a  AA'eek,  rather  than  alloAV  them  to 
remain  in  the  hot  sunshine  and  thus  become  tough. 

The  Turnip  fljq  or  flea  beetle,  does  an  immense  amount  of 
harm  in  this  country,  more  so  in  fields  than  in  gardens,  because 
in  the  former  case  the  land  is  not  generally  so  rich,  nor  is  it 
possible  as  a  rule  to  get  such  a  fine  tilth  as  in  the  garden.  Both 
these  conditions  are  essential  to  quick  groAvth,  and  quick  groAA’th 
is  the  great  point  to  aim  at  to  preAmnt  much  injury  by  the  insect. 
Good  methods  of  pirwention  are  the  folloAving.  Keep  the  soil 
frequently  stirred  Avith  the  hoe  from  the  time  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  appear  until  the  tops  cover  the  soil.  This  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  rapid  groAvth,  but  also'  preA-ents  the  insects  from  sheltering 
among,  and  feeding  upon  Aveeds,  Avhich  they  sometimes  do,  till 
the  Turnips  are  large  enough  to  be  attacked.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  haA^e  pushed  through  the  soil,  if  a  AA'cak  solution  of 
softsoap  and  qua.ssia  chips  is  applied  Avith  a  .syringe,  the  fly  Avill, 
to  a  great  extent  be  kept  aAA'ay. 

As  soon  as  an  attack  is  noticed  the  plants  should  be  thinned — 
if  it  has  not  already  been  done — and  a  dressing  of  soot,  nitrate 
cf  soda,  or  guano  be  given  after  a  shoAA'er,  or  if  the  ground  is 
already  moist.  The  soot,  if  not  very  fresh,  may  be  dusted  OA'er 
the  plants;  the  other  manures  must  only'  be  used  betAveen  the 
roAvs.  In  gardens  it  is'  generally  po.ssible  to  apply  the  aboA'e' 
remedies  directly  an  attack  is  noticed,  because  should  the  soil 
be  A^eiy  dry  the  manures  can  be  AA'atered  in.  In  field  culture  one 
must  nece»ssarily  Avait  for  rain  before  applying  manures,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  enemy  plays  havoc  Avith  the  crop.  Under  such 
circumstances  spraying  Avith  the  solution  already  named  Avill  be 
cf  the  greatest  benefit. 

The  folloAving  are  excellent,,  Avell-tfied  Amrieties.  Early. — 
Purple-top,  MAinich,  White  Model,  Early  Milan,  and  Jersey  Lily. 
Maix  C'rop. — Veitch’s  Red  Globe,  '\Vheeler’s  SnoAAball,  and 
Y elloAv  Mousetail . — Onavard . 


Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Gardens. — There  are  ten  plant  houses 
and  some  propagating  pits  in  these  gardens  of  the  R.B.S.  At 
present  thirty-seven  .students  are  engaged,  and  one,  a  young 
lady,  has  recently  gone  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kgav,  being  the 
cnly  Avomaj)  gardener  there. 
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Protection  of  Alpine  Plants. 

The  Prefet  des  Hautes-Alpes  has,  according  to  “  Le  Moniteur 
d’Horticulture,”  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  collecting  and  sale 
of  tho.se  plants  which  are  the  ornaments  of  the  Alps,  such  as 
Edelweiss,  Gentians,  Cjmlaniens,  Rhododendrons,  Orchis,  Oplirys, 
Clematises,  Anemones,  &c. 

A  Specimen  Magnolia  stellata 

The  latest  of  the  “Flori.sts’  Exchange”  (New  York)  weekly 
■supplements,  entitled  “  Our  Gallery  of  Fine  Specimens,”  is  a 
handsome  half-tone  illustration,  9in  by  7in,  of  the  star-flowered 
Magnolia,  from  a  photograph  of  tivo  bushes  at  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia.  They  are  close  together,  seeming  like  one  plant, 
and  are  10ft  high. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Kew. 

Among  the  plants  in  flower  at  Kew’  just  now  ai'e  Moraea 
caenilea,  Solanum  Wendlandi,  Cymbidium  rhodochilum,  Amor- 
phophallus  dracontioides,  Isolomas  in  variety.  Cape  Pelargoniums, 
Ochna  multiflora,  Richardia  Rehmani,  Jefferies’  hybrid  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Mitraria  coccinea,  Tillandsia  hybrids,  and  Jatropa  podo- 
grica.  Puya  languinosa,  sent  from  the  Temple  Show  to  Kew,  has 
at  last  run  its  course,  and  is  almost  totally  withered.  In  the  rock 
garden  the  chief  subjects  are  Gladiolus  segetum.  Primula 
sikkimensis,  Lilium  Hanksea,  Orchis  latifolia,  Dianthuses,  and 
Cypripedium  .spectabile.  The  Penzance  Briars  are  fully  in  flower 
in  the  grounds,  in  company  with  hardy  Rhododendrons  (notably 
too,  R.  fragrans),  and  the  bearded  Irises  are  now  at  their  best. 

Luther  Burbank  Honoured. 

Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  the  “Wizard  of 
Horticulture,”  has  received  the  semi-centennial  gold  medal  from 
the  California.  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  medal  was  pre.sented  to 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  by  a  former  Mayor,  James  D. 
Phelan,  and  is  awarded  semi-centennially  to  the  person  who  has 
advanced  the  interests  of  agriculture  to  the  greatest  degree  by  the 
application  of  .scientific  principles  and  by  his  investigations.  The 
medal  is  inscribed  as  follows :  “  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Awarded  to  Luther  Burbank  for  Meritorious  Work  in  Developing 
New  Forms  of  Plant  Life.  May  18,  1903.  1855-1903.”  Figures 
of  Pomona  and  Flora  crowning  with  a  laurel  wreath  a  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  budding  a  young  fruit  tree  occupy  the  reverse,  side  of 
the  medal.  Santa  Rosa’s  citizens  are  greatly  pleased  by  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  has  come  to  Mr.  Burbank. 

The  Gardeners’  Reception  and  Dinner. 

The  prospects  of  making  this  function  a  material  sucoe.ss  seem 
to  be- excellent.  A  very  largo  number  of  replies  to  the  800  circu¬ 
lars  recently  issued  have  been  received,  representing  ninety  per 
cent,  mo.st  favourable.  Already  over  one  hundred  tickets  have 
been  sent  out,  and  it  is  expected  that  later  there  will  be  a  great 
rush.  The  number  printed,  however,  is  limited.  With  each 
ticket  goes  out  a  card,  on  which  the  holder  is  invited  to  inscribe 
his  name  and  address  to  secure  correct  announcement  at  the 
reception.  Also  is  sent  a  leaflet  giving  full  instructions  as  to  the 
most  direct  ways  of  reaching  the  Chiswick  Show  from  the  various 
railway  termini,  and  getting  to  the  Holborn  Restaurant  from 
Chiswick.  With  respect  to  the  admission  of  ladies  to  the  dinner, 
to  which  some  persons  took  exception,  the  committee,  after 
giving  the  matter  the  fullest  con.sideration,  unanimously  resolved 
to  adhere  to  their  original  intention  to  admit  the  fair  sex.  It  is 
thought  that  some  country  vi.sitors  may  bring  their  wives  with 
them,  and  would  desire  their  company  at  the  dinner.  The 
popular  nursery  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  have 
most  generously  offered  to  decorate  the  dinner  tables,  an  offer 
which  the  committee  vei-y  gratefully  accepted.  The  toast  li.st 
has  been  arranged,  and  in  nearly  every  case  gentlemen  invited  to 
speak  to  them  have  consented.  The  committee  have  the 
strongest  anticipation  that  the  reception  and  dinner  will  be  a 
great  success.  Persons  requiring  further  information  or  tickets 
should  communicate  direct  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
G2,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


HorticuUural  Sundrlesmen  and  the  Holland  House  Show. 

From  various  sources  we  have  learned  of  the  dc'siro  possessed 
by  bona  fide  horticultural  sundriesmen  (including  makers  of 
insecticides  and  garden  syringes)  to  be  allowed  to  stage  small 
exhibits  at  Holland  House  (R.H.S.)  Sliow,  and  at  other  of  the 
larger  meetings.  It  is  objected,  we  believe,  by  the  Council,  that 
these  exhibitions  are  not  purely  for  the  purpose  of  business;  but 
they  are  very  largely  so,  and  the  sundriesmen  ought  to  be  allowed 
some  of  the  privileges  of  the  nurserymen.  More  than  this,  a 
very  instructive  and  interesting  exhibition  of  the  various  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  gardening,  fruit-bottling,  and  other 
apparatus  could  be  arranged  in  a  special  marquee  set  apart — if 
that  was  found  desirable.  At  any  rate;  we  believe  that  the 
matter  will  in  time  be  considered,  and  that  the  sundriesmen  will 
be  allowed  admittance. 

The  Late  William  Oates. 

To  some  of  your  older  readers  who,  in  the  late  fifties  and  six¬ 
ties  were  interested  in  Hollyhocks  and  Gladioli,  the  above- 
named  gardener  will  be  well  known.  Ho  passed  away  on  Juno  10 
at  Wighill  Park  Gardens,  near  Tadcaster,  after  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  illness,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  At  the  time  mentioned  he 
was  gardener  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Hawke, 
who  then  resided  at  Willingham  Rectoiy,  in  Lincolnshire.  On 
succeeding  to  the  title  of  Lord  Hawke  ho  came  with  his  family  to 
Wighill  Park.  William  Oates  had  served  the  present  Lord 
Hawke  and  his  father  for  forty-eight  years.  He  was  a  good 
practical  gardener,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  hear  him  re¬ 
count  his  experiences  as  exhibitor  of  the  flowers  mentioned,  at 
the  then  famous  Bishop  Auckland  and  other  exhibitions.  The 
late  Lord  Hawke  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  mo.st  enthusiastic 
cultivators  of  these  and  other  florist  flowers  in  the  country. 
After  coming  to  Wighill  some  new  vineries  were  erected,  and 
splendid  crops  of  Grapes,  especially  Black  Hamburgh,  have  been 
produced  on  them  for  many  years  past.  With  the  exception  of  a 
hou.se  of  Hamburghs  I  .saw  at  C'oombe  Abbey  in  1864  and  ’65,  the 
ones  at  Wighill  were  the  be.st  I  have  seen.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  the  pai’ish  church  on  the  13th.  A  successor  is  appointed. 
— H.  J.  C. 

The  Great  Rainfall. 

Probably  quite,  sufficient  notice  of  the  extraordinary  rainfall 
in  the  soutliern  parts  of  these  islands  has  already  appeared  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  and  we  must  be  content  to  .simply  register  the 
above  title  by  way  of  a  reference  for  the  guidance  of  future 
meteorologists  who  may  explore  the.se  pa.ssing  volumes  of  this 
journal.  The  rain,  it  seems  has  been  very  general,  but  London 
and  the  south  have  had  more  than  their  fair  share.  Loudon’s 
great  rain  ended  about  midnight  on  Monday,  having  lasted  with¬ 
out  an  appreciable  break  through  sixty  hours,  the  total  fall  during 
this  period  amounting  to  2.9in,  or  an  inch  more  than  the  month’s 
average  quantity ;  while  the  total  for  seven  days  from  the  previous 
Tuesday  morning  reached  4.82in.  A  drive  through  the  heart  of 
Essex  along  the  valleys  of  the  Chclmer  and  the  Blackwater  rivers 
revealed  scenes  of  fearful  havoc  among  agricultural  crops.  Wheat. 
Barley,  Potatoes,  Mangolds,  and  other  roots  being  in  many 
places  washed  away  by  the  strong  currents  of  the  swollen  rivers. 
All  roads  in  the  hollows  are  impassable,  and  the  floods  in  the 
valleys  are  said  to  be  the  worst  known  for  fifty  years.  Floods  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Albans  have  wrought  considerable 
damage.  The  road  from  London  to  the  north  is  under  water  for 
a  long  distance,  and  passengers  are  being  conveyed  through  the 
floods  at  the  price  of  a  penny  each.  In  Canterbury  there  was  a 
deluge  of  rain  soon  after  noon  yesterday.  Hail  fell  very  heavily 
and  will  tend  to  damage  the  fruit  crops,  which  previously  had 
been  pronounced  the  worst  in  Kent  for  twenty  years  past.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Raspberries  have  thus  far  looked  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  the  cold,  wet  weather  is  causing  the  Strawberries 
to  rot  instead  of  ripening.  The  floods  in  and  around  Bucking¬ 
ham  are  most  extensive.  In  the  town  Ford  Street  is  totally 
impassable,  and  the  water  has  entered  the  houses  in  Bridge 
Street.  The  low-lying  gardens  are  covered  with  water,  and  miles 
of  meadow-land  are  submerged.  The  loss  to  the  farmers  will  be 
very  considerable.  In  North  Bodford.shire,  Biggleswade,  Sandy, 
Potton,  Shefford,  and  other  places  all  the  low  lands  are  flooded, 
and  great  damage  ha.s  been  done  to  all  the  early  maiket  garden 
produce.  Some  of  the  hay  crops  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
rest  are  almost  spoilt. 
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Sco'tish  Notes. 

Thoun;li  tliP  .snnshiii:>  of  all  that  has  passed  of  this  month,  on 
the  whole  must  ho  considered  hot.  yet  that  genial  warmth  so 
often  a  feature  of  the  month  of  June,  has  been  very  specially 
ah.sent  after  sundown,  we  had  on  two  or  three  nights  very  decided 
touche.-;  of  frost.  *  *  On  Saturday  (ith,  the  Gardening  and 

Forestry  Association  visited  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Dalziel, 
where  a  large  company  were  shown  over  the  establishment  hy 
Mr.  Angus.  The  party  was  entertained  to  a  sumptuous  tea,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Lord  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Angus  for  their  kind  reception.  *  *  Messrs.  Alexander  Cross 

and  Sons,  Seedsmen.  Glasgow,  were  found  guilty  of  contravening 
the  Pharmacy  Acts  by  selling  a  bottle  of  ant  destroyer,  before 
vSheriff  I'liomson,  and  a  penalty  of  £5,  with  £3  expenses,  was 
imposed.  *  *  Mr.  McHattie  has  constructed  a  floral  clock  in 

Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh.  The  face  is  made  of  flowers, 
and  the  “  liand  ”  is  practically  a  flower  box.  Motion  is  given  to 
the  "  hand  ”  by  machinery  inside  a  hou.se  near  where  the  clock  is 
placed.  The  novelty  is  keeping  good  time,  as  well  as  causing  con¬ 
siderable  curio'-'ity. — D.  C.,  Hamilton. 

The  Insect  Pests  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  Horne  and  Mr.  T.  May,  Kent  ;  Air.  A.  Grant,  Cambridge' 
shire,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Wise,  Glouce.stershire,  have  been  appointed 
delegates  to  represent  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation  in 
di.scussing  and  moulding  with  Sir  John  Rankin,  M.P.,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture, the  Insect  Pe.sts  Bill  now  before  Parliament. 

In  connection  with  this  announcement  we  draw  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  Scientific  Committee’s  (R.H.S.)  sub-committee 
appointed  in  Alarch  last,  which  included  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions: — (1):  That  the  Herefordshire  County  Council  (with  Avhom 
the  movement  initiated)  had  failed  to  make  out  a  sufficient  case 
for  legislation;  (2)  Forethought,  vigilance,  and  good  cultivation 
would  be  more  effectual  than  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  (3)  There 
should  be  concerted  action  among  growers  in  checking  diseases, 
etc.,  e.g.,  the  Gooseberry  .sawfly,  which  might  be  done  if  every 
cultivator  in  any  district  would  dust  or  .spray  his  bushes  when 
attacked,  and  in  the  winter  would  remove  a  few  inches  of  soil  and 
burn  or  bury  it  deeply;  (4)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  power 
to  take  immediate  action  in  special  cases ;  (5)  Self-interest  on  the 
part  of  the  nurseryman  would  be  more  effective  than  occasional 
visits  of  an  inspector ;  (G)  The  proposal  to  appoint  a  Government 
entomologist  and  mycologist  is  already  to  some  extent  acted  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture — this  should  be  more  widely  known  ; 
(7)  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  co- 
opei’ate  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  establishing  a 
permanent  scientific  research  and  experimental  station  in  its 
garden,  to  deal  with  plant  diseases,  Ac. 

The  Minister's  Man. 

To  a  query  as  to  the  duties  of  “  The  Alinister’s  Alan,”  the  editor 
of  the  “  N.B.  Agi'iculturist  ”  archly  answers  that  :  “  The  above, 
query  is  on  rather  original  lines  for  an  agricultural  journal,  and 
suggests  a  line  of  thought  which  we  had  not  hitherto  pursued. 
But  since  receiving  ‘Inquirer’s’  letter  we  have  been  thinking 
over  the  matter,  and  what  the  duties  of  a  minister’s  man  woxdd 
be  like.  In  the  old  parochial  days  the  minister’s  man  was  one 
of  the  most  important  personages  in  the  parish,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  at  any  rate.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  minister 
well  posted  up  in  all  the  current  gossip  of  the  parish.  It  was  also 
the  duty  of  the  ministei’’s  man  to  keep  his  master’s  reputation 
right  before  the  world.  A  minister’s  man,  according  to  some 
authorities,  has  even  been  known  to  question  the^  theological 
views  of  his  ministerial  superior.  It  was  one  of  the  genus  who 
once,  in  discu.ssing  the  frivolousness  of  the  age,  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  there  were  only  two  people  in  the  whole  parish  who 
would  be  chosen — himself  and  the  minister,  and  he  had 
sometimes  his  doubts  about  the  minister.  But  capacity  of 
that  kind  argued  a  profundity  of  thought  and  belief  which  we 
are  afraid  few  modern  ministers’  men  wmdd  come  up  to.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  duties  of  a  modern  minisfer’s  man  would  consist  , 
of  making  himself  generally  useful  about  thei  manse.  AVhere  a 
pony  and  trap  is  kept,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  required  to  do  a 
little  driving  for  the  minister.  He  would  also,  no  doubt,  be 
expected  to  do  a  little  gardening,  and  generally  look  after  the 
glel>e,  where  there  was  one.  In  some  ca.ses  he  is  also  required  to 
do  the  bell-ringing  on  Sunday;  but,  as  a  rule,  that  would  be  a 
matter  of  private  arrangement.” 


Banana  Fruiting  Eight  Months  from  Pottirg. 

In  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Victoria  Regia  house  at 
Regent’s  Park,  a  young  Banana  plant,  the  first  growths  of  which 
were  evident  as  a  sucker  eight  months  ago,  is  now  fully  in  fruit. 
This  is  exceptionally  quick  growth  to  fruitfulness, 

Panama  Hats. 

These  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  Carludovica,  usually  C.  pal- 
mata,  and  not  from  any  fan-leaved  Palm.  Last  j'ear,  says  “  W.  \V..” 
in  the  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  a  quantity  of  young  plants  of  this, 
the  “  Ippi-appa,”  were  received  at  Kew  from  Jamaica,  and  most  of 
them  have  .since  been  distributed  to  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  the  “  Panama  hat  ”  industry  catching 
on. 

Cattleya  x  White!  magnifica. 

This  magnificent  hybrid  Orchid — from  Cattleya  Schilleriana 
and  C.  Wagneri — was  immensely  popular  among.st  lovers  of  these 
plants  at  the  Temple  Show.  It  was  .staged  by  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart,  (grower.  Air.  W.  H.  Young),  of  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  Surrey,  and  a  First  Class' Certificate  was  awarded  for  it. 
The  influence  of  C.  Schilleriana  is  very  noticeable  in  the  shape  and 
pose  of  the  flower,  and  the  colour  has  been  modified  by  C. 
AVagneri.  Air.  Geo.  Shayler’s  drawing  gives  a  correct  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  flower  in  these  respects.  In  colour  the  stout  sepaks 
and  petals  are  deep,  shining  rose-purple,  and  the  fringed  lip 
is  much  more  intense,  with  jmllow  veining.  (See  opposite  page.) 

Photographing  at  the  Shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  horticultural  Press  having  unanimously  protested  against 
the  Alinute  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Council,  Dr. 
Alasters  has  received  the  subjoined  communication  relating  to 
this  subject,  a  copy  of  which  he  .sends  to  us: — 

“  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  ye.sterday,  the  President  men¬ 
tioned  that  you  had  remonstrated  with  him  as  to  the  Alinute  of 
Council  of  April  21,  relating  to  photography  at  the  Society’s 
meetings  and  shows.  After  discus.sion,  I  was  directed  to  write  to 
you  and  explain  that  the  Council  had  no  intention  whatever  to 
lay  any  stress,  much  less  an  offensive  one,  on  the  word  “  must  ”  in 
paragraph  iii.  of  the  Alinute.  All  they  intended  by  the  whole 
Minute  Avas  to  indicate  the  conditions  under  which  permission  to 
photograph  Avas  given.  The  Council  consider  that  if  the  Society 
brings  the  plants,  Ac.,  together,  and  it  there  and  then  suits  the 
purpose  of  anyone  .to  photograph  them  at  the  shoAV,  and  the 
Societ.y  grants  permission  to  do  so — it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  a 
duplicate  block  (if  block  be  made  from  the  photo  so  taken)  to  be 
presented  for  use  in  the  Society’s  publications  (Avith  acknoAvledge- 
ment)  in  return  for  the  facilities  thus  created  and  afforded.  The 
reason  for  the  matter  being  considered  on  April  21,  was  that  neAV 
applications  for  permission  to  iDhotograph  came  before  the 
C’ouncil,  and  they  felt  that  the  number  of  applicants  for  photo¬ 
graphic  facilities  Avas  becoming  so  numerous  that  Avell  defined 
rules  should  noAv  be  laid  doAvn,  instead  of  the  haphazard  course 
pursued  hitherto  as  to  granting  permissions.  xVs  a  personal 
matter,  I  regret  that  in  transcribing  the  Minute  of  April  21  from 
notes  taken  at  the  Council  meeting,  I  omitted  to  insert  after  the 
Avord  “  undertake,”  in  par.  iii.,  the  AA'ords  [‘if  requested’]  in 
brackets,  AA'hich  should  have  been  there. — I  am,  faithfully  yours, 
W.  Wilks,  Secretary.  By  order  of  the  Council.” 

Bolton  Gardeners'  Benefit  Societ.y. 

I  think  your  remarks  (page  513)  on  the  above  named  societ.y  ' 
are  very  Avell-timed  and  to  the  point.  A  Avell-knoAvn  humorist 
(Artenius  Ward)  has  said  it  is  never  Avise  to  prophesy  unless  you 
really  knoAv.  All  the  same,  I  Avill  A^enture  upon  this,  that  in  the 
years  to  come  some  of  those  aaTio  are  members  may  find  out  the.v 
are  Avrong.  It  is  no  secret  that  a  Avell-knoAvn  similar  society  in  a 
large  provincial  city  has  had  troublous  times  to  face  of  late 
.years.  This  is  not  OAving  to  any  Avrong-doing  of  its  managers,  but 
simply  because  it  offered  too  man.y  advantages  for  the  amount  of 
subscription  that  Avas  paid.  Ea'cii  some  of  the  old-established 
benefit  societies,  based  upon  Avhat  Avas  thought  sound  principles, 
are  having  to  consider  some  re-arrangement  of  their  payments,  as 
Avill  have  been  noticed  by  others  during  the  late  annual  meetings. 

I  also  think  your  advice  to  the  members  of  the  Bolton  Society  as  to 
merits  of  the  Enited  Horticultural  Benefit  Society  is  of  the  best. 

I  can  say  this  the  more  freely  as  I  am  in  no  Ava.y  interested  therein. 
Some  years  ago  I  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  true  facts  of 
the  societj’  Avith  a  vieAv  to  adAUsing  one  or  more  of  my  family  to 
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join  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  well  worthy  of 
support  by  all  young  gardeners;  several  havm  joined  it  since  at 
my  suggestion,  after  comparing  its  rules,  &c.,  with  similar 
societies.  "W  hat  surprises  me  is  that  more  do  not  do  so,  and  I 
would  advise  all  young  gardeners  under  thirty  to’  get  a  copy  of  the 
rules  and  look  well  into  the  matter  for  themselves. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  than  to  pay  into  a  club 
or  benefit  society  for  a  number  of  years  and  then,  when  one  is 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  to  find  the  society  is  on  a  wrong  basis. 


yet  this  I  must  say  :  I  have  wasted  more  money  than  I  have  paid 
into  two  of  the  societies  named  and  my  Oddfellows  lodge. 

As  showing  that  I  know  something  of  what  I  write  about,  I 
may  mention  that  for  forty-one  years  I  have  contributed  to  the 
last-mentioned  society,  and  am  thankful  to  say  have  not  been  on 
its  funds  for  one  da}'.  I  have  .subscribed  to  the  G.R.B.I.  twenty- 
three  years  and  to  the  R.G.O.F.  from  its  foundation  in  1887. 
To  some  these  remarks  may  savour  of  self-righteousne.ss ;  well, 
let  it  be  so.  Those  who  know  my  many  weaknesses  will  not  add 


Cattleya  Whitei  magnifica. 


I  know  something  of  this  matter,  hence  these  remarks.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  about  gardeners  joining  more 
together,  &c.,  Ac.  There  are  three  societies  in  connection  with 
gardening  that  cover  all  the  ground  any  prudent  man  can  wish 
for  in  that  way.  I  allude  to  the  United  Hoi’ticultural  Benefit 
Society,  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that 
every  gardener  can  subscribe  to  the  three,  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  man}'  hundreds  might,  who  do  not,  do  this.  I  have  known 
something  of  the  cost  and  anxiety  of  trying  to  bring  up  a  family 
in  respectability,  Irence  can  feel  for  my  fellow  gardeners  with  a 
full  sympathy.  While  (I  hope)  I  have  not  been  a  spendthrift. 


this  one  to  the  number.  My  only  wish  is  to  see  gardeners  as  a 
body  put  on  a  higher  standing.  The  first  step  on  the  ladder  is 
for  them  to  do  all  they  can  for  themselves';  the  rest  will  certainly 
follow.  The  weekly  cost  in  joining  the  three  societies  would  bo 
Is.  3d.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  in  due  time  the 
title  of  the  U.H.B.S.  be  changed  to  the  National  Horticultural 
Benefit  Society. — Yorkshike  Gardener.  [We  gave  the  address 
of  the  secretary  of  the  United  Horticultural  Provident  and 
Benefit  Society  on  page  513,  and  gladly  do  so  again,  coupling  with 
it  a  seconder  to  the  commendatory  remarks  made  by  “Yorkshire 
Gardener.”  The  secretary  is  Mr.  William  Collins,  and  his  ofiiccs 
are  at  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. — Ed.] 
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Paeonia  lutea. 

Tliis  neu'  species  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  the  original  plant  having  been  received  from  the 
Jardin'des  Plantes,  and  Messrs.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  France,  in¬ 
troduced  it  to  Paris  from  Yunnan  in  1887.  The  Kev  plant  v  as 
first  planted  in  the  open,  but  some  time  ago  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Himalayan  division  of  the  Temperate  House.  There  it  now 
is,  healthy  '  and  thriving,  yet  seeming  to  develop  in  size  very 
slowly.  For  one  thing,  it  is  too  much  crowded.  It  is  a  true 
Tree  Pieony,  with  orange  yellow  flowers. 

“Percentages”  in  Liquid  Solutions. 

“The  strength  of  a  solution  is  very  conveniently  expressed 
in  percentages,  thu.s  a  5  per  cent,  solution  means  that  100  pait,s 
of  the  solution  will  contain  5  per  cent,  of  the  chemical.  As 
lOgals  of  water  weigh  1001b,  it  follows  that  if  1,  2,  or  31b  of  any 
chemical  is  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to  make  1001b  the  result 
will  be  a  1,  2,  or  3  per  cent  solution  of  such  chemical,  and  so  on. 
When  formulse  are  given  in  10-gal  quantities  the  percentages 
are  expressed  without  any  further  calculation.  It  is  both  con¬ 
venient  and  accurate  (says  the  author  of  “  Standard  Fungicides 
and  Insecticides  in  Agriculture  ”)  to  express  strength  of  solution 
by  percentage,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  diminish  or  increase  the  strength,  if  this  were  done 
as  often  as  possible  in  10  per  cent,  units,  which  are  convenient 
for  reference  and  comparison.” 

Jefferies’  Hybrid  Calceolarias. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Kew  on  Sunday  last,  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  elegant  and  exceedingly  fine  decorative 
qualities  of  a  new  type  of  greenhouse  Calceolarias.  These  are 
collectively  named  as  in  my  headline,  the  distinctive  varieties 
having  a  particular  nonien,  and  the  plants  are  semi-herbaceous, 
semi-.shrubby.  Growing  nearly,  or  quite  2ft  high,,  with  slender, 
much-branching,  freely  produced  inflorescences,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  the  bedding 
Calceolarias  and  the  large  greenhouse  present-day  types,  one  may 
imagine  how  pleasing  they  are  to  those  who  most  appreciate 
gracefulness.  The  leaves  are  typically  of  the  shrubby-section 
character.  What  the  cross  is  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  it  must 
be  an  ally  of  C.  Burbidgei  Avith  the  ordinary  florist’s  Calceolaria. 
— H. 

Planting  Hardy  Water  Lilies. 

A  question  is,  “  How  shall  I  plant  the  Water  Lilies?  ”  Truly, 
this  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  beginner.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  plant  a  Geranium  or  a  Gladiolus  but  to  plant  under 
Avater  is  someAvhat  a  difficult  task,  especially  for  the  fair  sex.  The 
best  method  to  adopt  is  to  furnish  oneself  Avith  rubber  hip  or 
sporting  boots  and  get  into  the  pond.  In,  an  artificial  pond,  the 
Avater  need  not  be  more  than  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the 
boxes  or  the  soil  for  planting;  but  at  least  that  much  is  needed 
for  all  parts  of  leaves  and  stalks  toi  assume  their  natural  condi¬ 
tion.  The  rhizomes,  Avhich  vary  in  size,  may  be  planted  sloping, 
the  croAvns  but  slightly  covered,  so  that  the  loAver  part  may  be 
made  as  firm  as  possible.  The  natural  habit  of  the -native 
(American)  species  is  trailing  and  spreading.  In  new  groAvth 
both  leaves  and  roots  start  from  the  croAAn,  and  the  leading  shoot 
or  tip  of  the  odorata  or  tubero.sa  section  is  better  than  a  side 
shoot  for  planting ;  a  single  moderate-sized  croAAii  of  .such  as 
the  European  species  and  hybrids.  When  it  is  desired  to  estab¬ 
lish  hardy  Nymphreas  in  a  pond  Avhere  the  Avater  is  tAvo  or  more 
feet  deep,  it  is  Avell  to  start  the  rhizomes  in  pots  or  .seed  jAans, 
and  after  they  are  Avell  rooted  turn  them  out  and  deposit  them 
in  deep  Avater.  The  Aveight  of  soil  held  together  by  the  roots 
Avill  keep  the  plants  in  position,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  right 
side  up  Avhen  dropped  into  the  Avater.  If  pots  are  not  convenient, 
plant  the  rhizomes  in  shalloAV  Avater,  Avhen  after  the  plants  have 
made  some  progress  they  can  be  dug  up  Avith  the  soil  adhering 
to  them  and  deposited  in  deeper  Avater.  In  planting  a  small 
pond  or  tank  it  Avould  be  unnecessary  for  a  person  to  get  into  it, 
as  a  plank  can  be  laid  across,  to  stand  upon. 


French  Flower  Culture. 

It  is  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  perfume  used  in  the  AA'orld 
comes  from  the  .strip  of  mountainous  .country  Avhich  lies  along 
the  Mediterranean,  east  of  Marseilles.  The  annual  harvest  of 
floAA'ers  is  about  6.000,0001b  of  Roses,  5,000,0001b  "of  Orange 
blossoms,  3,000,0001b  of  Carnations,  l,000,006lb  of  Violets, 
9,(X)01b  of  Lilies,  600,0001b  of  Tuberoses,  and  other  floAvers  in 
proiAortion.  These  floAAers  are  mostly  raised  by  iDcasants,”  Avho 
OAvn  small  farms  and  do  their  oAvn  work. 

Spiraea  confusa. 

From  a  photograph  sent  bj^  Mr.  C.  Jones,  of  Ote  Hall,  Burgess 
Hill,  Su.ssex,  AAe  figure  on  page  533  a  typical  specimen  of  this 
favourite  shrubby  Spiraea.  It  is  quite  a  form  by  itself  in  the 
genus,  which,  however,  contains  species  of  very  varied  characters,, 
as  Avitness  S.  Thunbergia,  S.  prunifolia,  S.  Aruncus,  S.  Davi- 
diana,  and  S.  japonica.  As  a  forcing  subject  for  spring  employ¬ 
ment  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  it  is  commendable  and 
much  used ;  Avhile  for  small  beds  in  the  most  burnished  parts  of 
the  pleasure  grounds,  the  grace  of  it  “  trimly  agrees.”  Growing 
3ft  to  5ft  high,  the  slender  branches  are  erect,  though  branching 
at  the  ends,  and  these  bear  clusters  of  milk-Avhite  floAvers.  As  a 
rule  it  floAvers  freely  and  grows  well  in  all  open  areas,  preferring 
a  sandy  loam  as  a  rooting  medium. 

Romneya  Coulter!  at  Chester. 

Noav  that  a  sense  for  what  is  meritorious  in  floAvering  shrubs 
has  been  quickened  in  most  of  us,  it  is  felt  that  before  long  the 
handsome  Californian  Poppy — rather  a  misleading  name,  by  the 
AA’ay — Avill  be  represented  more  liberally  in  gardens.  Wherever 
there  exists  a  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  hardiness  of  Buddleias  or 
some  of  the  Ceanothuses,  it  Avoidd  be  Avell  to  cultivate  R.  Coulteri 
under  glass  in  a  cool  house;  but  it  Avill  generally  be  found  to  groAV 
and  floAver  Avell  in  Avell  sheltered  positions  everyAvhere  ;  at  all' 
events,  south  of  the  Forth.  Messrs.  Hicksons,  of  Chester,  have 
a  large  span-roofed  house  filled  with  splendid  pot  plants  of  it, 
and  each  one  is  a  fit  subject  for  planting  at  this  time  of  year. 
Carefully  tended,  the  plants  AA'ill  have  made  a  start  before  the 
Avinter,  and  Avill  be  sufficiently  established  to  pass  through  un- 
.scathed,  given  a  slight  protection. 

Geranium  argenteum. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  hardy,  or  true,  Geraniums 
or  Cranesbills  Avere  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  popularity. 
Many  of  them  have  been  known  in  gardens  for  generations,  but 
it  is  no  ra.sh  statement  to  make  when  one  asserts  confidently 
that  they  deserve  greater  consideration  at  the  hands  of  all  lovers 
of  hardy  floAvers.  Occasionally  I  have  referred  to  some  of  them' 
in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  and  some  day  I  hope  to  speak  of 
them  in  a  more  systematic  way,  but  for  the  present  I  desire  to 
give  a  meed  of  praise  to  and  a  note  upon  the  cultivation  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  an  attractive  and  valuable  genus 
of  floAvers.  This  is  Geranium  argenteum,  the  Silveiy  Crane.s- 
bill,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  little  plants  which  can  grace  a 
rock  garden,  and  one  which  is  delightful  to  examine,  alike  Avhen 
in  bloom  and  AA'hen  it  is  simply  attractive  because  of  its  silvery 
leaves.  I  have  seen  illustrations  of  this  plant  which  are  naught 
but  travesties  of  its  beauty,  and  which  give  no  idea  of  its  delight¬ 
ful  habit  and  its  c^uiet  but  undoubted  loveliness.  If  an  illu.stra- 
tion  often  fails,  it  seems  almost  vain  to  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  it  in  words.  Yet  it  niu.st  be  essayed.  Here,  then,  is  a  little 
plant  with  silvery  leaves,  on  either  side  all  soft  and  silky  to  the 
touch,  almost  all  of  them  coming  directly  from  the  root,  raised 
on  long  leafstalks,  only  a  few  inches  higher  hoAvever,  and  with 
from  fiA-e  to  seven  divisions,  each,  again,  being  more  or  less 
divided.  From  this  tuft  of  leaves  there  spring  lovely  pale  rose, 
deeper-veined  floAvers,  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  often 
almost  lying  on  the  soil,  or  only  an  inch  or  two  above  it.  These 
blooms  are  exquisitely  veined,  and  the  Avhole  plant  has  a  refine¬ 
ment  such  as  Ave  often  find  only  in  the  choicer  alpine  floAvers. 
The  Silvery  Cranesbill  is  only  truly  happy  in  a  dry,  calcareous, 
and  sandy  soil  and  in  a  sunny  position,  and  there  it  reveals  its 
full  beauty.  It  is  a  trouble.some  plant  to  divide,  and  it  is  thu'i 
better  to  raise  it  from  seeds,  sowm  if  possible  as  soon  as  ripe. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  for  more  than  200  years,  its 
native  habitats  being  the  SAviss  Alps,  Northern  Italy,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  though  Mrs.  Loudon,  in 
her  “  British  FloAver  Garden,”  tells  us  also  that  it  comes  from 
Germany. — S.  Arnott. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Son  s  Rhododendrons. 

During  the  past  ten  days  through  sunshine  and  immoderate 
rain,  the  Bagshot  firm  have  exhibited  their  annual  .selection  of 
Ilhododeiidrons  at  the  Botanic  Society’s  Garden  in  Regent’s  Park. 
The  chief  daj'  was  Wednesday,  June  10,  when  a  special  reception 
was  made,  a  band  was  provided,  and  refreshments  were  served 
from  three  o’clock  to  six  o’clock. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  of  the  ijrevious  days  and  of 
the  morning  hours  of  Wednesday,  the  scene  within  the  great 
(and  specially  made)  marquee  was  as  gorgeous  and  brilliant  as 
over,  with  the  winding,  sanded  paths  quite  dry  and  comfortable. 
As  already  noted,  a  band  was  in  attendance — the  Blue  Vienneso 
Band,  with  violins,  cornets,  and  piano — who  discoursed  from  one 
corner  of  the  tent,  so  that  music  accompanied  the  charms  of  these 
sweetest  of  flowers. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  variedly  undulating  area  of  half  an 
acre  or  thereabouts  laid  out  with  sinuous  belt  of  Rhododendrons 
around  its  outskirts,  and  many  groups  and  beds  of  the  same 
iiandsome  shrubs,  all  in  the  pink  of  floral  ijerfection,  dispersed 
about  over  the  interior  surface,  these  being  edged  with  grass 
and  separated  with  yellow  sanded  walks.  Naturally,  the  scene 
was  rich  and  beautiful,  and  as  one  stood  and  looked  over  the 
whole  array  from  one  of  the  higher  points  of  vantage,  the  thought 
uppermost  was ;  Why  are  Rhododendrons  not  equally  popular 
with  Roses  and  Lilies?  Of  course,  they  are  greatly  prized,  but 
they  are  not  studied,  and  written  about,  and  discussed,  or  culti¬ 
vated  under  so  many  conditions  and  aspects  as  are  the  plants  I 
have  named. 

The  Messrs.  John  Waterer  deserve  well  of  their  country. 
Their  name  will  ever  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
comparable  Pink  Pearl,  than  which,  I  have  the  temerity  to  .say, 
there  is  no  hardy  shrub  of  the  period  to  equal  it  in  gorgeours 
effulgency  of  its  shellpink  inflorescences.  And  no  one  exhibit  a 
the  varieties  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Mrs.  Tom  Agnew,  John 
Waterer,  Goiner  Waterer,  Kate  Waterer,  or  Mum  so  finely  as 
the3’  do.  These  are  each  the  creme  de  la  creme  amongst  hardy 
Rhododendrons,  and  will  be  found  described  in  the  firm’s 
catalogue. 

The  standard  Rhododendrons  on  this  occasion  were  seemingly 
more  numerous,  and  each  bore  rounded  heads  with  abundance  of 
floral  “  bouquets.”  Here  and  there  in  the  grass,  or  on  the  edges 
cf  the  groups,  were  robust  plants  of  Lilium  Harrisi,  and  Kalmias, 
and  Ghent  Azaleas  in  beds  were  other  features  of  attraction. 
The  good  quality  of  each  subject  was  at  once  apparent,  and  the 
varieties  were  pitted,  on  the  one  hand  in  effective  contrast,  or 
pleasing  harmony  on  the  other.  The  attendance  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day’s  meeting  was  large  and  fashionable,  recalling  to  mind  the 
bravest  shows  of  the  eld  da3^s  when  varioqs  of  the  great  nursery 
firms  had  famous  private  exhibitions  and  fetes  of  their  own, 
which  were  attended  bj'  the  beaut.v,  rank,  and  wealth  of  societjn 
The  Botanic  Gardens  were  exceeding^'  fresh  and  beautiful,  as 
the^'  alwaj's  are. 

Little  Haddam  Hall,  Herts. 

The  district  extending  from  Bishops  Stortford  (renowned  in 
agricultural  circles  from  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.) 
westward  to  Ware  is  almost  purelj^  arable,  and  one  has  to  get  on 
towards  Elstree  and  south-westerly  for  the  dairjdng  pasture 
grounds.  At  Little  Hadham  Hall,  the  recently  acquired 
residence  and  estate  of  Wm.  Miiret,  Esq.,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  pasture  land,  but  the  bulk  of  the  neighbouring  area 
is  cultivated,  and  at  my  visit  three  weeks  ago  the  Corn  fields 
were  receiving  their  final  weeding,  and  Mangolds  were  being 
sown.  The  lanes  and  hedges  of  this  part  of  Hertfordshire  are 
delightful,  given  the  ever-uecessary  sunshine,  and  it  is  then  that 
their  richness  of  interest  is  most  appreciated,  and  the  many 
varied  scenes  which  meet  one  in  turn  are  best  enjo3md. 

First  it  is  the  I’ippling  brooklet  at  whose  ciystal  waters  one 
muse  stoop  to  sip  ere  passing  through  an  open  meadow  filled 
with  all  manner  of  wild  flowers,  and  defined  by  beautiful  Wych 
Elms  or  Walnut  trees,  of  each  of  which  there  are  bountiful 
numbers  in  the  broad  acres  cf  the  district.  Oaks  and  other 
trees  are  few  in  numbers  here,  but  the,se  fl.ourish  unmistakably. 
Then  if  one  continues  a  pedestrian  tour  there  will,  for  certain, 
])e  snugly  hidden  “  bungalows  ”  brought  to  view,  and  one  of  these, 
steeped  as  it  was  in  .sunshine  and  unsurpassedly  reposed,  will 
linger  long  in  the  chambers  of  my  memory.  Hedges  of  Honey¬ 
suckle,  Briar,  and  Clematis,  or  these  intermixed  with  the  Thorn, 
sheltered  off  the  old-fashioned  garden  with  its  great  over-grown 
irregular  beds,  winding  grass3'  paths,  and  S3qnmetrical  Yews,  yet 
not  so  much  but  that  one  could  see  the  happ3’  possessors  as  they 
reclined  beneath  the  shade  of  flowery  bowers,  and  read  from  the 
booiv  Etopia.  But  they  need  not  mind  if  the  C3’es  of  a  wanderer 
stra3md  over  them  once  in  a  while;  it  could  not  bo  often,  for 
this  Elysian  cot  was  far  out  in  a  field  of  Buttercups,  with  no 
other  house  within  hail  for  one  good  mile.  And  the  dreamland 
village  of  Green  Street,  how  fares  it  new  through  all  this  wet? 
Yet  the  burning  force  of  a  strong  June  sun  subdued  its  life  and 
actirn  when  I  sojourned  through,  subdued  ad  but  the  Aylesbury 


ducks  and  buff  Orpington  poult r3’’,  who.se  efforts  were  great  to 
scratch  up  seeds  from  the  macadami.sed  lane.  And  through  the 
\\  ide-open  doors  of  the  peasant.s’  dwellings  u'e  saw  Hodge  at  his 
ease  (for  it  was  Sunda3'),  sitting  .squat  on  chair  or  sofa,  with  a 
pipe  in  Ins  mouth,  full  rigged  in  his  workaday  clothes,  ('■azino- 
over  the  thre.shokl  t’other  side  o’  the  road,  and  likely  as  not 
crackin  aboot  the  taters,  or  the  last  litter  the  sow  liad.  It  was 
all  too  good  to  last. 

Little  Hadham  Hall  is  a  house  of  age,  and  has  a  history 
dating  prior  to  the  Commonwealth ;  nor  does  Cromwell  escape 
its  connections.  It  has  been  thoroughly  I'epaired,  and  here  and 
there  altered  by  the  present  owner,  who,  with  his  wife  and  his 
head  gardener,  Mr.  F.  Lansdell,  are  also  entirely  remodelling 
the  garden  and  the  grounds  surrounding  the  residence.  So  far, 
the  alterations  are  but  half  completed,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard 
la.bour  will  be  necessar3^  to  evolve  a  iieaceful,  beautiful,  com¬ 
pleted  garden ;  but  it  can  be  done.  There  is  sufficient  water 
at  hand  to  make  a  veiy,  effective  element  in  a  gardenesque 
ciesigiij  and  proper  use  is  to  be  made  of  it.  The  existing  soil  is 
hard  to  work,  and  unkind^"  for  choice  shrubs,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  replace  it  in  part  with  suitable  compost.  In  the 
garden  where  the  fruit  and  vegetable  cultures  are,  great  pi-ogress 
has  already  been  made,  and  ever3Jhing  looks  neat  and  tidy,  the 
gardener  having  set  about  the  work  of  renov'ation  in  a  practical, 
thorough  fashion.  He  has  erected  a  wire-netting  protection 
over  the  Gooseberries  and  bush  fruits,  and  this  will  last  for  long 
years  and  alwa3's  be  convenient.  The  Co-Operative  Building 
Company  have  erected  a  vineiy,  peachery,  proiiagating  pit,  stove 
and  greenhouse,  each  handsomely  made  of  teakwoocl  stained 
nut-brown,  and  these  various^'  contain  finely  fruiting  Vines, 
Figs,  Peaches,  flowering  Carnations,  and  foliage  plants.— Wan¬ 
dering  Willie. 

- - 


The  Modern  Garden  Boy, 

“The  boy  inakes  the  man” — so  runs  the  old  proverb,  and  if 
it  be  true,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  by 
the  Avay  the  3'outhful  horticulturist  acquits  himself  an  estiinate 
can  be  formed  of  what  his  capacities  will  be  when  he  develops 
into  a  full-fledged  man  gardener.  _  Even  the  garden  boy,  the  little 
urchin  who  crocks  pots  and  empties  stokeholds,  is  an  interesting 
character  when  3^011  come  to  know  him,  though  he  may  not  have 
been  Avritten  about  quite  so  much  as  the  office  boy,  the  shop  bo3q 
and  boys  of  other  capacities. 

In  the  horticultural  ivorld  he  is  not  taken  much  into  account, 
and,  like  the  ship’s  monke3',  li®  seems  to  come  in  for  more  kicks 
than  ha’pence;  but  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  career  of 
many  of  the  most  successful  head  gardeners  at  the  present  day, 
you  Avill  find  that  it  had  a  beginning  as  a  garden  boy,  and  in  that 
four  feet  nothing  of  diminutive  humanity,  that  dodges  about  the 
potting  shed  and  elseivhere,  and  ivants  a  good  deal  of  watching', 
you  have  the  head  gardener  of  the  future,  if  he  happens  to  be 

made  of  the  right  material.  There  is  Mr.  - ,  for  instance, 

head  gardener  to  Lord - -,  ivho  manages  a  large  establishment, 

has  a  big  .staff  of  men  under  his  control,  and  holds  quite  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  both  horticultural  and  other  circles.  It  is  hard 
to  realise  that  he  ever  ivashed  pots,  and  mashed  a  labourer’s  tea 
over  the  potting  shed  fire ;  but  ten  to  one  he  did  when  he  first 
entered  upon  his  gardening  career.  Not  that  he  is  any  the  worse 
for  having  performed  such  tasks,  and  all  credit  to  him" for  rising: 
but  I  simply  mention  the  instance,  just  to  point  out  how  impor¬ 
tant,  after  all,  in  spite  of  its  insignificance,  is  the  position  of  a 
garden  boy.  In  him  you  have  the  material  of  vhich  head  gar¬ 
deners  are  made,  and,  in  pas.sing,  let  us  consider  the  class  of 
societ3"  from  ivhich  the  garden  boy  is  drawn,  and  we  shall  liave 
the  parentage  and  origin  of  future  heads. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  fairly  well. to  do  people  placed  their 
sons  in  good  establishments,  and  paid  premiums  with  them,  with 
the  object  cf  their  being  thoroughly  trained  to  occupy  po.«itions  as 
head  gardeners.  Whether  horticulture  gencrall3'  has  suffered  at 
all  through  the  dying  out  of  this  system  I  will  leave  others  to 
judge;  but  it  is  certain  that  some  head  gardeners  have,  becau.se 
the  chiefs  of  many  well-kiiOAvn  e.stabli.shments,  made  a  nice  litt'e 
nest  egg  out  of  premiums  paid  by  3’oung  gardeners.  To  .some 
extent,  I  believe',  the  premium  S3'stem  is  still  in  force,  and  gar¬ 
deners  in  certain  establishments  make  it  a  rule  to  receiim  pa3uuent 
from  the  3’ouths  under  them  ;  but  those  ivho  pay  certainl3'  do  not 
knoAv  the  ropes  very  ivell,  or  they  ivould  know  that  the3'  could 
obtain  an  equally  good  training  without  putting  five  or  ten  pounds 
in  any  head  gardener’s  pocket. 

Feiv  people  ivho  can  do  better  for  their  sons  place  them  in 
gardens  noivadays,  as  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  too  poor 
and  uncertain,  and  even  gardeners  themselves,  ivho  occup3'  fairl3’ 
good  positions,  generally  look  higher  for  their  children,  and  place 
them  in  other  walks  of  life  in  which  prospects  are  better.  This  is 
not  through  any  bumptious  conceit  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
and  if  the  gardener  could  feel  that  the  chances  of  his  son  obtaining 
a  position  as  good  as  his  onn  ivcre  in  his  faimur,  he  ivould  bring 
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tlie  lad  up  in  liis  oun  occupation:  but  he  cannot,  and  tlie  uncer¬ 
tainty  ot  tlic  rvliole  business  prompts  him  to  place  liis  son  in  a 
callinfi  presenting  a  better  prospect. 

AVho,  and  what,  then,  is  our  garden  boy,  now  under  discus¬ 
sion?  He  is  not  an  apprentice:  there  is  no  premium  paid  with 
him;  he  is  a  lad  of  all  work,  and  his  future  is  somewhat  remote, 
though  it  must  be  said  that  the  possibilities  it  holds  out  are 
ecpially  great.  Very  often  the  little  fellow,  who  has  passed  Jiis 
necessary  standards  at  the  village  school,  and  is  first  initiated  in 
the  art  of  crocking  pots,  has  but  a  vague  idea  whether  he  is  going 
to  be  a  gardener  or  anything  else.  His  father  is  probably  a 
labourer  on  the  estate,  and  though  usually  blessed  with  a  fairly 
large  family,  is  not  over-endowed  with  worldly  goods  beyond  his 
weekly  pay  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  shillings,  and  the  lad  is  placed 
in  the  garden  purely  for  the  sake  of  the'  half-crown  that  he  will 
bring  home  evei'y  Saturday  night  for  a  start.  What  the  lad 
eventually  becomes  depends  entirely  on  himself  and  the 'oppor¬ 
tunities  he  gets:  but  at  the  outset  he  simply  drifts.  I  have 
known  a  good  many  gardeir  boys,  who  became  so  through  no  par¬ 
ticular  inclination  of  their  own;  but  they  have  not  all  made  gar¬ 
deners.  Some  I  have  lost  sight  of  entirely,  a  few  occupy  posi¬ 
tions  as  gardeners,  and  others  “chucked”  it  altogether.  I  was 
a  pot  crocker  myself  once,  and  at  my  bench  there  was  another 
young  expert  of  fifteen  summers;  but  his  heart  was  never  in  his 
task.  He  was  fond  of  horses,  and  to  him  there  was  no  life  like 
that  of  a  waggoner’s  boy.  There  came  a  vacancy  on  the  farm,  for 
Avhich  he  applied  and  got,  and  to-day  he  drives  a  team  for  the 
magnificent  .stipend  of  sixteen  .shillings  per  week.  Another  left 
the  potting  shed  for  the  ranks  of  the  army  ;  a  third  is  a  policeman, 
a  fourth  now  drives  an  engine  on  the  railway,  and  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

But  we  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  garden  boy.  As  he 
increases  in  strength  and  stature  he  ri.ses  above  the  pot  crocking 
.stage,  to  the'  dignity  of  kitchen  seiwing,  or  acting  as  assistant  to 
an  accompli.shed  labourer.  When  I  was  promoted  to  the  latter 
position  the  particular  labourer  under  whom  I  served  informed 
me  that  he  would  make  a  man  of  me.  I  didn’t  quite  see  how  he 
was  going  to  do  it,  considering  that  he  had  not  made  much  of 
himself;  but,  unfortunately,  “old  Joe”  was  rather  too  fond  of 
beer,  which  explains  everything.  Whether  Joe  did  what  he  said 
he  would  is  not  the  point  ju.st  now,  but  I  think  he  was  the  best 
man  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  garden,  and  he  taught  me  more 
practical  lessons  than  many  head  gardeners  could  po.ssibly  do, 
and  lessons  which  have  been  of  great  service  since. 

It  not  infrequently  happens,  of  course,  that  the  boy  who  is 
drifted  into  the  garden  is  by  Nature’s  making  a  gardener,  and  this 
is  the  class  of  lad  who  invariably  gets  on.  His  horticultural 
tastes  display  themselves  at  an  early  age.  He  has  a  few  plants 
■which  he  calls  his  own,  and  smuggles  into  the  corner  of  a  frame 
or  greenhouse,  and  looks  after  them  himself,  at  times  when  per¬ 
haps  he  ought  to  be  doing  something  else.  He  takes  a  delight 
in  remembering  names,  striking  cuttings,  and  other  things  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  craft,  but  not  within  the  range  of  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  duties.  Still,  the.se  things  show  his  natural  taste,  and  it  is 
a  proud  moment  in  his  life  when  he  is  put  to  work  in  the  houses 
regularly,  and  another  lad  does  the  errands  and  warms  the 
labourers’  dinners ;  but  it  is  a  prouder  moment  still  when  the 
vacancy  comes  in  the  bothy,  and  the  lad,  now  grown  into  a  youth, 
is  promoted  to  fill  it,  for  he  now  finds  himself  fairly  on  the  road 
to  a  head  gardener’s  position,  and  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  latter  he  never  forgets  the  day  when  he  received  his 
first  promotion  from  the  pot  crocking  stage. 

But  they  are  not  all  formed  of  such  stuff  as  the  one  described. 
Some  boys  are  drifted  into  the  bothy,  and  they  drift  out  of  it 
again  without  doing  any  good  to  themselves  or  anyone  else.  They 
are  the  round  pegs  that  are  put  into  the  square  holes,  and  they 
do  not  fit.  We  should  have  less  of  the.se  failures  if  head  gar¬ 
deners  •v'ould  be  a  little  more  careful  how  they  promote  garden 
boys.  While  he  is  crocking  pots  and  cleaning  out  stokeholes,  the 
lad  shows  what  he  is  made  of,  and  if  he  has  got  the  natural  gar¬ 
dener  in  him,  let  him  be  pushed  on  by  all  means,  for  he  Avill 
become  a  credit  to  the  craft  at  some  future  date.  But  what  is 
the  good  of  trying  to  make  a  gardener  of  a  lad  if  he  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  he  is  quite  unfitted  for  it?  The  intention  may  be 
good  in  his  OAvn  interest,  but  it  is  a  useless  effort,  and  it  is  better 
to  let  him  go  some  other  way.  The  process,  therefore,  becomes 
a  risky  one,  and  places  considerable  responsibility  on  head  gar¬ 
deners,  for  half  the  failures  in  the  calling  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  such  men  never  ought  to  have  been  gardeners  at  all. 

In  these  days  of  advancement,  when  a  college  training  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  correct  thing,  the  pot  crock¬ 
ing  start  of  the  garden  boy  seems  very  insignificant  indeed. 
Perhaps  it  is.  but  it  is  a  sound  beginning,  nevertheless,  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  than  which  there  can  be  no  .safer  place, 
and  from  this  stage  progress  is  made,  which  may  eventually  lead 
to  the  greatest  heights  of  horticulture.  The  tendency  nowadays 
is  to  instruct  youthful  gardeners  in  every  ’ology  appertaining  to 
the  craft,  which  may  be  all  very  well,  but  i-t  is  of  little  use  if 
the  main  point  is  lost,  that  of  teaching  youths  how  to  do  the 
actual  work.  Whatever  disadvantages  the  garden  boy  may  be 
under,  he  learns  how  to  work,  and  the  man  who  cannot  do  this 
himself  makes  a  poor  hand  at  directing  others.  But,  there,  I 


must  stop  novv',  for  the  young  hopeful  who  occupies  the  po'-iticn 
I  liave  discussed  in  our  garden  is  improving  the  shining  hour  by 
shying  snowballs  at  every  individual  who  passes  the  potting  shed 
door,  a  sign  that  it  is  time  he  had  another  task  allotted  to 
him. — H. 


Tlie  Croft,  near  Rugby. 

The  biting  winds  and  terrible  frosts  had  for  the  nonce 
vanished;  the  air  was  balmy,  the  sun  shining,  and  vegetation 
looked  fresh  and  verdant  on  an  April  morning,  the  day  appointed 
for  several  visits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rugby.  Under  such 
circumstances  what  need  was  there  to  claim  the  assistance  of  the 
“iron  horse”  when  the  more  modern  “bike”  could  be  sent 
.spinning  along  so  easily  by  the  expenditure  of  just  enough  energy 
to  send  the  blood  coursing  through  the  veins  with  sufficient 
vigour  to  enable  one  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pleasures  of  the  hour  ? 
The  opportunity  was  evidently  too  good  to  be  missed,  and  thus 
it  was  that  I  found  my.self  spurring  onward  between  Warwick 
and  Rugby,  musing  by  the  way  that  this  England  of  ours  is  still 
verj'  fair  to  view.  The  scenery  was  typical  of  Warwickshire, 
gently  undulating,  the  most  important  feature  being  the  broad, 
imposing  road,  with  its  grand  avenue  of  trees,  rvliich  was 
“  .struck  ”  a  few  miles  from  Dunchurch.  The  latter  is  a  large  and 
apparently  provsperous  village,  and  its  imposing  hotel,  the  Dun 
Cow,  carries  the  mind  backward  to  the  old  coaching  days;  but, 
unlike  many  other  .such  “  links  with  the  past,”  this  ancient  hostel 
seems  to  retain  its  prosperity,  and  I  fancy  every  passing  visitor 
to  Dunchurch  will  retain  a  clear  recollection  of  its  almost  princely 
hotel.  From  that  point  I  took  a  sharp  turn  tO'  the  left,  and  after 
a  spin  of  another  three  miles,  my  destination,  Hillmorton,  was 
reached.  The  Croft,  the  residence  of  G.  A.  Fenwick,  Esq.,  was 
easily  found,  because  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and 
in  the  gardens  I  was  not  long  in  finding  Mr.  G.  Francis,  the  head 
gardener. 

The  Croft  gardens  are  not  large,  but  they  possess  many 
features  of  interest,  the  principal  ones  being  extensive  borders 
of  .shrubs,  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants.  In  arranging  and 
planting  the  gardens  the  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
it  attractive  in  every  part.  In  the  kitchen  garden  the  various 
quarters  are  in  nearly  all  instances  bordered  with  herbaceous 
plants  and  fruit  trees.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Narcissi 
have  been  planted  among  the  shrubberies  during  recent  years, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  armfuls  of  their  bright  flowers  could 
have  been  picked  in  a  few  minutes.  Here  a  broad  mass  of  Golden 
Spur  had  evidently  received  some  protection  from  the  shrubs 
around,  for  the  flowers  and  foliage  were  clear  and  undisfigured, 
while  close  by,  though  in  a  little  more  open  site.  Sir  Watkin  and 
large  groups  of  Leedsi  .showed  unmist akeable  signs  of  the  nip  of 
frost.  Peeonies  -were  also  badly  injured,  and  the  tender  shoots 
of  hosts  of  shrubs  were  browned  and  withered  from  the  same 
cause. 

A  wide  expanse  of  grass  on  sloping  ground  was  dotted  with 
several  fine  beds  of  Rhododendrons,  which  seem  to  thrive  remark¬ 
ably  well.  Mr.  Francis  informed  me  they  were  planted  in  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  The  peat  was  obtained 
from  a  valley  near.  It  seemed  to  be  black  and  fibrele.ss ;  if  used 
alone  few  plants  would  probably  succeed  in  it,  but  when  mixed 
as  above  described  it  is  evidently  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  in  the  open  air.  There  is  ample  scope  for  forming 
a  delightful  garden  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  and 
Maples  on  the  grass  plot  already  indicated,  and  doubtless  the 
matter  will  receive  attention  in  due  time. 

In  another  in.stance  the  useful  has  been  combined  with  the 
ornamental  by  planting  bush  and  Apple  trees  (on  the  broad¬ 
leaved  Paradi.se  stock),  as  a  centre  for  small  circular  beds  on 
grass,  near  a  walk,  and  many  the  whole  length  of  it.  These  trees 
looked  particularly  promising,  and  beneath  them  Tulips  and  other 
bulbous  plants  were  flowering  gaily.  In  other  quarters  there  were 
many  very  fine  bush,  pyramidal,  and  espalier  Apple  and  Pear 
trees ;  but,  in  too  many  in.stances,  the  frost  had  done  its  cruel 
work,  only  the  late  varieties  of  Apples  seemed  to  have  escaped. 
Strawberries  were,  fortunately,  not  very  early,  and  appeared  to 
be  uninjured.  In  beds  near  the  man.sion  there  'w  a.s  a  fine  display 
of  Tulij)s,  the  variety  being  principally  Rose  Gris  de  lin,  a  d'jvarf 
and  useful  kind.  Basic  slag  has  been  freely  used  on  the  soil  in 
which  bulbous  and  other  plants  are  growing,  as  well  as  upon  the 
lawns,  and  in  each  ca.se  there  is  a  distinct  imi^rovement  upon 
former  results.  I  noticed  in  a  sheltered  position  several  fin  ^ 
clumps  of  the  white  Ornithogalum  in  full  flower. 

Adjoining  the  Rgspberr^^  quarter  was  a  row  of  the  Logan¬ 
berry,  trained  to  a  trellis  7ft  or  8ft  in  height.  This  part  i:s 
highly  esteemed  at  The  Croft,  both  for  dessert  purposes  and  for 
making  preserves,  and  its  c.dture  will,  in  the  future,  be  extended. 
The  glass  .structures  are  limited,  and  are  principally  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  bedding  plants,  pot  plants,  and  cut  flowers.  I 
noticed,  however,  several  grand  specimens  of  Heliotropium 
Peruvianum  planted  out,  and  covering  the  rafters  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  that  beautiful  old  plant,  the  pink  Oleander,  was  also 
represented  by  excellent  .specimens.  Fine  bloom.s  of  the  follow- 
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ing  varieties  of  Roses  were  ready  for  cutting  on  plants  grown  in 
pots:  Jeannie  Dickson,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Dr.  Aiulry,  and  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince. 

In  dealing  with  the  outdoor  quarters,  I  should  have  mentioned 
an  economical  and  effectual  method  of  edging  walks  adopted  by 
Mr.  Francis.  Oak  posts,  from  2in  to  3in  square,  are  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground,  and  then  “faced”  with  strips  of  larch,  the 


West’s  Patent  Aerated  Spray  Sjringe. 


rounded  side  being  arranged  next  the  walks.  This  plan  might 
with  advantage  he  adopted  in  many  quarters  where  shrubberies 
and  herbaceous  borders  abound. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fenwick  take  great  interest  in  their  gardens,  which  prove 
to  them  a  continual  source  of  enjoyment,  and  as  the  efforts  of 
their  head  gardener  are  appreciated,  harmony  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  prevail. — H.  D. 


Sunflowers  and  Malaria, 

Years  ago  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
valleys  for  yellow  fever  of  all  the  low-lying  districts  in  the 
Southern  States.  Men  had  ague  every  other  day  ;  they  .saturated 
themselves  with  quinine.  The  residents  along  the  river  banks 
were  conspicuous  for  their  ghastly  yellow  looks,  far  worse  than 
anything  seen  in  Delagoa  Bay  in  the  worst  season.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  at  certain  seasons  overflows,  bringing  down  masses  of 
miasmic  mud,  depositing  the  same  on  the  banks  ;  then  everybody 
goes  down  with  yellow  fever,  which  it  is  impossible  to  shake  off. 
At  last  the  cultivation  of  Sunflowers  was  adopted  by  law,  with 
the  result  that  the  fever  has  been  gradually  conquered,  and  is 
now  a  scourge  of  the  past.  Owing  to  the  profitable  nature  of 
Sunflower  cultivation  immense  paper-mills  have  sprung  up,  uti¬ 
lising  the  fibre,  &c.,  for  many  trade  purposes. 

The  Sunflower  plant  comes  originally  from  Mexico  ;  its  repu¬ 
tation  is  world-wide.  Its  cultivation  when  grown  on  a  large 
scale  is  much  the  same  as  that  for  Mealies.  By  planting  51b 
weight  of  seed  to  the  acre,  broadcast  or  ridge,  IScwt  of  good 
clean  seed  will  return  in  four  months,  with  ordinary  cultivation 
on  average  land;  from  this  3001b  of  oil  can  be  pressed,  or  18  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  harvested.  On  average  land  the  crop  is 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  averaging  one  gallon  of  oil  to  each  bushel 
yielded.  In  the  fertile  valleys  around  Barberton  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  can  be  added.  Samples  of  seed-crowns  were  exhibited 
at  Barberton  in  1894,  measuring  21in  across. 

The  oil  yielded  by  the  ripe  Sunflower  seeds  is  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  value ;  it  is  superior  to  Olive  and  Almond  oils  for  table 
use;  for  frying  fish  it  is  unequalled.  For  burning  in  lamps 
it  lasts  longer  and  gives  a  brighter  light  than  any  oil ;  for  paint¬ 
ings  (greens  and  blues)  it  is  the  most  brilliant;  in  high-class 
scented  soaps  it  is  most  valuable,  on  account  of  softness ;  it 
makes  the  beet  wax  candles  ;  as  a  drying  oil  it  is  equal  to  linseed  ; 
it  is  the  best  known  oil  as  a  lubricant.  A  farmer  can  increase  his 
income  from  £50  to  £100  a  year  by  growing  Sunflowers  in  every 
odd  nook  and  corner  and  keeping  bees.  Here  again  it  supplies 
the  wax.  The  yellow  flower  is  a  fast  dye.  In  manufacturing  the 
most  expensive  woollen  cloths.  Sunflower  oil  establishes  the 
finest  gloss. 

The  stalk  produces  fibre;  as  fine  as  silk  and  as  coarse  as  flax 
as  required,  in  large  quantities.  Since  rags  have  become  scarce, 
the  fibre  is  used  for  paper-making.  When  the  oil  is  extracted 
from  the  best  seeds,  the  residue,  together  with  the  80  per  cent, 
above  mentioned,  is  again  crushed  into  a  mash  or  oil-cake,  which 
sheep,  pigs,  rabbits,  poultry,  and  horses  will  fatten  on  rapidly. 
Tlie  green  leaves  when  ripe  make  a  fine  fodder,  if  mixed  with 
bran,  for  cows.  Feeding  fowls  on  bruised  Sunflower  seed  is  said 
to  increase  their  laying,  powers.  The  pith  is  used  by  .surgeons, 
also  the  oil  for  demulcent  and  soothing  purposes.  In  “  Tropical 
Cultivation,  Ceylon,  1889,”  we  read:— “In  swampy  places,  where 
intermittent  fevers  are  common,  the  cultivation  of  Sunflowers  on 
a  large  scale  has  been  found  effectual  in  remedying,  and  in  some 
cases  altogether  destroying  the  fevers  peculiar  to  marshy  dis¬ 
tricts  in  tropical  climes.  The  warm,  sheltered,  sub-tropical 
climate  of  De  Kaap  Valley.  Avith  its  much  maligned  malarial  repu¬ 
tation,  is  a  most  suitable  field  for  this  neglected  produce,  of  the 
very  first  commercial  importance  to  the  Government,  the  people, 
and  the  country.” — (Extract  from  the  “Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.”) 


Scottish  Horticultural  Society’s  Outing. 

The  annual  excursion  of  this  association  took  place  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  the  13th  inst. ,  when  over  fifty  members  journeyed  to 
South  Queen.sferry,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  McHattie,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Loney,  the  painstaking  .secretary,  to  visit  Dundas 
Castle,  once  the  home  of  the  Dundas  family,  rvho  in  their  time 
occupied  many  important  positions  in  Scottish  history.  The 
estate  is  now  owne4  by  Mr.  SteAvart  Clark,  rvell  known  in  the 
commercial  life  of  Paisley.  The  party  were  receirmd  by  Mr. 
McLennan,  head  gardener,  who  showed  them  over  the  extensir’e 
gardens  and  grounds.  The  gardens  are  large,  and  replete  with 
most  up-to-date  appurtenance.s.  Though  perhaps  no  one  depart¬ 
ment  is  specialised,  every  section  is  in  good  oi’der,  and  shows 
finst-class  cultivation.  The  extensive  range  of  glass  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  usually  required 
for  the  decoration  of  a  large  mansion,  such  as  Crotons,  Caladiums, 
Palms,  and  Ferns,  each  on  a  large  scale.  Roses  in  pots.  Carna¬ 
tions,  Ixoras,  and  other  flowering  plants  rvere  also  much  admired. 
The  Vines  were  heavily  cropped,  and  looked  like  producing  fine 
finished  crops.  Peaches  and  Figs  also  looked  well. 

Outside,  everything  promised  for  fair  crops  in  this  hitherto 
rather  untoward  season.  Long  lines  of  Violas  in  the  kitchen 
gardens  were  greatly  admired.  The  shrubberies  and  pleasure 
grounds  were  most  attractive,  the  young  foliage  of  the  fine  old 
park  trees  being  now  almost  at  its  best,  Avhile  the  large  breadths 
of  Rhododendrons,  in  full  bloom,  and  of  every  shade  of  colour, 
were  worth  travelling  a  long  Avay  to  see.  These  are  being  added 
to  by  the  present  proprietor,  a  large  quantity  of  young  plants  of 
the  choicest  sorts  having  been  recently  planted,  and  already  pro¬ 
duce  a  brave  show  of  bloom.  Many  beautiful  trees  of  Paul’s 
Crimson  Thorn  were  literally  smothered  in  bloom,  and  are  most 
effectirm ;  while  several  very  perfect  specimens  of  Araucaria 
imbricata  were  also  much  admired. 

Apropos  of  recent  discussions  on  gardeners’  bothies  in  the 
Journal,  the  bothy  recently  built  here  was  the  subject  of  great 
interest,  and  was  keenly  scrutinised,  and  very  warm  approval  was 
expressed  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  the'  proprietor  in  providing 
such  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  for  the  young  gardeners. 
In  a  sunny  cottage,  the  exterior  of  Avhich  was  ablaze  with 
flowers,  each  young  man  has  an  elegant  and  comfortable  bed¬ 
room,  Avhile  there  is  a  common  sitting-room,  kitchen,  Ac.,  with 
ample  bathroom  and  lavatory  accommodation. 

After  a  long  and  most  enjoyable  walk,  the  company  AA’ere 
entertained  to  tea  in  the  dining-room,  rvhere  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  Clark  gave  them  a  warm  welcome,  and  expre.ssed  the 
pleasure  it  gave  them  to  have  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  as  their  guests.  Mr.  McHattie,  in  a  few 
Avell-chosen  sentences,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  members  for 
the  kind  rvelcome  they  had  received,  and  for  the  great  attention 
that  had  been  .shown  to  them.  Mr.  McHattie  also  thanked  Mr. 
McLennan,  the  gardener,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  clerk  of  rvorks,  for  the 
great  pains  they  had  taken  to  let  the  members  see  all  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  place.  The  party  were  afterwards 
shown  over  the  mansion  house,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  rich 
treasures  of  art  and  the  many  elegant  furnishings  of  the  house. 
The  company  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  evening  in  the  best 
of  spirits  over  the  very  enjoyable  afternoon  they  had  spent. — 
T.  M.  E. 

- - 1  § - 

Trade  Notes. 


West  s  Fatent  Aerated  Syray’  Syringe. 

Mr.  C.  E.  West,  of  Roundhay,  a  month  ago,  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal  and  for  trial,  one  of  his  aerated  spray  syringes.  This 
syringe  is  essentidlb/  for  light  usage,  and  will  soon  become  unwork¬ 
able  if  careful  employment  is  not  made  of  it.  Primarily  and  fun¬ 
damentally  it  is  a  spray  syringe,  a  developed  form  of  scent- 
sprayer.  We  offer  this  caution  in  the  interests  both  of  the  maker 
and  the  purchaser.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  the 
syringe  has  two  barrels.  The  lower  one  contains  the  insecticide, 
which  is  filled  in  by  unscrewing  a  cap  at  the  handle  end.  The 
spray  emerges  through  a  couple  of  small  tubes  at  the  nose  of  the 
syringe,  being  produced  by  the  suctional  draught  of  the  plunger. 
The  spray  is  of  the  finest  possible  character;  quite  an  undis- 
cernible  mist,  in  fact,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  insecticide  never 
clogs  the  working.  By  the  use  of  this  aerated  syringe  tlie  Avhole 
of  a  plant  can  be  “  dewed  over,”  and  a  great  saving  of  insecticide 
can  be  accomplished,  which  is  very  commendable  if  the  insecti¬ 
cide  is  a  bought  preparation.  Fuller  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  maker,  or  a  sample  can  he  obtained  for  5s.  6d.  carriage 
paid.  These  syringes  have  been  on  the  market  for  a  considerable 
time. 

“Nicoticide”  Vaporiser. 

A  sample  tin  of  Nicoticide  was  sent  by  us  to  Mr.  F.  Lansdell, 
The  Gardens,  Little  Hadhain  Hall,  Herts,  for  trial,  and  he  re¬ 
ports  as  follows  After  waiting  for  a  dull,  damp  evening  to 
use  Nicoticide j  I  have  at  last  managed  to  give  it  a-  trial.  It  has 
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yielded  excellent  results,  proving  very  effective  for  all  kinds  of 
aphis.  Another  exceedingly  good  point  is  that  it  has  proved 
harmless  to  such  tender  plants  as  Begonias,  the  blooms  of  which 
are  often  affected  by  other  vaporisers.  With  these  good  i^oints, 
coupled  with  cheapness*.  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  very  useful.” 


Notes  on  Plant  Distribution. 

(Continued  from  page  449.) 

The  Flora  of  South  Africa  at  once  presents  a  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  North  Mexico  or  any  other  part,  its  generic  components 
being  for  the  most  part  entirely  different,  and  the  species  belong¬ 
ing  to  some  of  them  are  often  so  concentrated  that  they  do  nob 
:  xteiid  to  the  northern  boundary  (the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).  It 
is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  Flora,  and  would  appear  to  be 
of  great  antiquity;  probablyj  taking  area  for  area,  a  larger 
number  of  species  are  found  here  than  in  any  other  j^art  of  the 
world. 

South  Africa. 

In  physical  features  South  Africa  presents  some  analogy  with 
North  Mexico,  since  there  is  a  lower  coast  region  and  an  elevated 
interior  of  from  2,000ft  to  5,000ft  above  sea  level.  The  annual 
rainfall  on  the  west  coast  is  from  Sin  to  5in,  increasing  eastward 
at  the  middle  part  to  between  lOin  and  20in,  thence  half-way 
to  the  east  coast  to  SOin,  and  the  remainder  to  between  SOin 
and  40in,  with  a  few  wetter  localities  on  the  coast.  Different 
parts  vary  somewhat  in  the  character  of  their  Flora,  but  these 
are  details  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  the  present  object 
being  merely  to  contrast  the  Floras  of  the  regions  mentioned  by 
an  enumeration  of  some  of  their  characteristic  genera  which  are 
in  cultivation  or  are  generally  well  known.  There  are,  of  course, 
in  South  Africa  many  of  the  wide-spread  genera,  such  as  Hibiscus, 
Senecio,  IiDomsea,  Yernonia,  and  Ranunculus.  Two  species  of 
the  latter  genus  have  large  peltate  leaves,  only  matched  else¬ 
where  by  the  New  Zealand  R.  Lyalli.  The  Flora  is  noteworthy 
for  the  numerous  genera  it  contains,  which  have  more  than 
twenty-five  species,  as  the  numbers  appended  to  some  of  the 
genera  nained  will  show. 

Forest  regions  occur  along  the  southern  and  eastern  parts, 
and  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Transvaal,  but  in  the  interior 
trees  are  comparatively  few,  and  often  entirely  absent.  Scattered 
Acacias,  however,  are  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape  in  some 
parts.  Bushes  Gft,  10ft,  or  sometimes  up  to  20ft  in  height,  dwarf 
shrublets,  grasses,  an  abundance  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted 
plants,  herbaceous  perennials  and  succulents  compose  the  chief 
part  of  the  vegetation.  To  this  region  our  gardens  are  in¬ 
debted  for  a  large  number  of  decorative  plants,  as  the  following 
list  of  genera  will  show.  The  numbers  in  brackets  indicate  the 
number  of  South  African  species  (exclusive  of  others)  belonging 
to  the  genus. 

Among  trees  and  .shrubs  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  are 
Podocarpus  (Yellowwood),  Pteroxylon  (Sneezewood),  C'aloden- 
dron,  Sparmannia,  Aberia,  Greyia,  Protea  (60),  Leucadendron 
(70),  Phygelius,  Akocanthera,  Sutherlandia,  Freylinia,  Peddiea, 
Burchellia,  Melianthus,  &c.  Of  shrublets  and  herbaceous  or 
softwoodecl  plants  some  of  the  best  known  are  Pelai'gonium 
(180),  Gnidia  (50),  Murattia  (60),  Hermannia  (120),  Agathosma 
(100),  Heliophila  (80),  Mesembryanthemum  (about  400),  Erica 
(over  400X  Aspalathus  (160),  Helichry,sum  (150),  Arctotis  (30), 
Nemesia  (30),  Selago  (112),  Charieis,  Frsinia  (50),  Streptocarpus, 
Moschosma,  Strelitzia,  Stobsea,  Gazania  (25),  Dimorphotheca, 
Asparagus  (44),  and  many  others.  Succulents  are  represented 
l)y  Crassula  (160),  Rochea,  Caralluma,  Huernia,  Hoodia,  Stapelia 
(70),  Pachypodium,  Euphorbia,  Aloe  (70),  Apicra,  Haworthia 
(64),  Gasteria  (46),  and  Bulbine  (25).  Some  of  the  chief 
bulbs  are  Oxalis  (120),  Morsea  (45),  Babiana  (26),  Gladiolus  (85), 
YJatsonia,  Ixia,  Yallota,  Freesia,  C’livia,  Hsemanthus  (31), 
Amaryllis,  Brunsvigia,  Nerine,  Lachenalia  (42),  Ornithogalum 
(73),  Albuca  (34),  Agapaiithus,  and  Eucomis.  Among  thosor 
which  have  thick  rootstocks,  or  tuberous  roots,  are  Schizoglossum 
(69).  Brachystelma,  Ceropegia,  Kniphofia  (32),  Sandersonia, 
Authericum  (55),  Richardia,  and  Aponogetou.  Orchids,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  species  (mostly  belonging  to  Angi'secum 
and  Mystacidium),  are  terre.strial,  of  which  some  of  the  best 
known  are  Eulophia,  Lissochilus,  Stenoglottis,  Disa  (100), 
Satyrium  (57),  Disperis,  Corycium,  Bartholina,  Pterygodium, 
and  the  wide-spread  Habenaria. 

Of  parasites  there  are  several  species  of  Yiscum  and  Loran- 
thus  on  trees,  and  on  roots  the  genei’a  Hyobanche,  Aulaya,  and 
the  remarkable  genera  Sareophyte  and  H.ydnora.  Besides  the 
above  the  whole  of  the  orders  Penteacese,  which  are  very  pretty 
.'hrubs,  and  about  half  the  order  Restiacese  (the  other  half  being 
Australian,  with  about  half  a  dozen  elsewhere),  are  confined  to 
the  south  and  south-west  of  this  region. 

A  comparison  of  these  genera  with  those  of  North  Mexico 
or  an.v  other  part  of  America  will  show  how  exceedingly  distinct 
the  two  Floras  are.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  interesting] 
to  note  that  there  are  a  few  genera  which  only  occur  in  America 
and  Africa  and  its  i.slands,  such  as  Sphseralcea,  Hoffmanseggia, 
rdonedora,  Hermannia,  Parkinsonia,  Melasma,  all  of  which 


occur  in  Mexico  and  South  Africa,  whilst  the  curious  genus 
Thamno.soma  has  the  species  in  California,  in  the  Transvaal, 
in  tropical  Africa,  and  in  Socotra.  Some  other  genera  alsO'  have 
species  (and  occasionally  it  is  the  same  identical  specie.s)  in  both 
regions.  This  curious  distribution  presents  a  problem  that  is 
not  easy  of  solution,  for  neither  dispersal  b,v  winds,  oceanic 
currents,  nor  birds,  satisfactorily  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
above  mentioned  and  other  genera  in  these  two  areas,  which 
are  separated  by  such  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean. — N.  E.  Brown, 
F.L.S.,  Kew. 

(To  1  e  continued.) 


A  Letter  from  Khartoum. 


A  gardener  friend,  lately  arrived  at  Khartoum,  sends  us  the 
following  letter:  — 

“  It  was  a  long  and  dusty  journey  from  Cairo  and  a  wonderful 
one,  for,  till  one  has  seen  the  endles.s  desert,  you  can  have  no 
idea  of  it — sand !  sand !  sand !  perhaps  a  few  rocks,  and  no  vege¬ 
tation  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Yet  there  are  always  vultures 
in  the  air,  which  soon  congregate  if  a  goat  or  anything  dies.  Two 
days  on  the  river  between  Assouan  and  Haifa  were  very  awkward, 
as  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  only  the  Nile  water  to  drink,  of 
which  copious  draughts  refreshed  my  thirsty  .soul!  Steevens  was 
right  when  he  described  the  Soudan  thirst  :  if  only  the  microbe 
could  be  introduced  into  England,  would  not  the  “  pubs  ”  do  a 
trade?  As  to  Khartoum,  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  built  of  mud 
huts,  for  we  really  have  some  grand  buildings  and  gardens.  First 
by  far  is  the  Palace ;  its  garden  is  a  second  Kew  to  me,  with  four 
tennis  lawns  and  green  slopes,  which  to  keep  green  is  a  great 
difficulty,  as  you  can  imagine,  when  we  have  perhaps  a  month  at 
llOdeg  each  clay  and  not  a  sign  of  rain.  But  it  is  done. 

“  Here  there  is  an  engine  that  pumps  the  water  into  a  reser¬ 
voir,  and  from  this  it  is  led  to  various  parts  of  the  garden.  Alter- 
nanthera  is  the  great  edging  for  flower  beds,  which  are  filled  with 
Yerbenas,  Phloxes,  Dianthi,  Yincas  rosa  and  alba,  and  various 
other  annuals.  For  trees  the  fine.st  is  Poinciana  regia,  with 
gorgeous  red  flowers  and  handsome  foliage.  The  best  tree  for 
avenues  in  Albizzia  Lebbek,  a  rapid  grower.  There  is  an  avenue 
here  nearly  two  miles  long,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  not  be 
ecjualled  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  other  avenue  trees’  are 
Pistacia  terebinthus,  Kigelia  sethiopica  (the  Sausage  tree),  having 
long  fruits,  2ft  to  3ft,  and  as  tough  as  leather;  also  Ficus  ben- 
galensis  and  Bauhinia  purpurata.  The  other  trees  grown  are 
Moringa  pterygosperma,  Melia  Azedarach  (verj^  pretty  indeed) ; 
also  Cresalpina  pulcherrima,  Tecomas,  and  Roses  in  abundance. 
Jasminum  Sambac  fl.-pl.,  which  at  Kew  would  not  flower  well,  is 
grand  here.  Then  Neriums,  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Pomegranates 
are  plentiful.  There  is  a  fine  Teak  tree  in  front  of  the  Palace, 
also  Terminalia  Bellerica.  Date  Palms  are  a  feature,  of  cour.se, 
and  yield  a  good  revenue. 

“  The  staff  numbers  sixty  men  in  the  Palace  Gardens,  and 
forty  women  who  water  the  avenues,  all  water  being  carried  on 
their  heads  from  the  Nile  in  earthen  pots.  The.se  ladies  would 
cause  a  sensation  in  town:  theg  love  hair  nil! 

“  We  have  a  large  public  zoological  garden,  with  seven  giraffes, 
two  ostriches,  gazelles,  and  chimpanzees,  which  is  also  under  my 
charge.  All  Government  official  residences  have  their  gardens, 
but  want  of  water  is  the  great  drawback  to  success.  Things  grow 
amazingly  when  they  do  get  water.  It  is  ver.y  different  to  rais¬ 
ing  seed  at  home,  for  all  get  treated  alike  out  of  a  two  gallon  can. 

“  Eucalypti  do  not  thrive  here  at  present,  though  many  species 
have  been  tried.  The  natives  are  as  black  as  you  can  find  them, 
and  all  have  their  great  scars  on  the  cheeks  as  tribal  marks.  They 
are  rather  lazy,  very  untruthful,  and  on  the  whole  take  life  in  an 
easy-going  fashion. 

“  The  Nile  is  rising  very  rapidly  this  first  week  of  June,  one  foot 
in  a  day.  The  temperature  is  about  115deg,  but  being  so  dry  is 
not  so  verj’  oppressive.  We  have  had  no  rain  to  speak  of  since  I 
came  out,  except  one  big  thunderstorm,  which  naturally  was  of 
great  interest  to  me.  The  lightning  is  grand,  and  the  rain — 
well,  the  streets  were  like  canals! 

“  Sandstorms  are  the  common  event  of  the  day  now.  The 
wind  suddenly  begins  to  Avhistle,  then  everything  is  in  a  whirl, 
and  you  cannot  see  for  the  dust,  and  one’s  rooms  are  always 
covered  with  it.  I  am  haijpily  in  the  best  of  health.” 

— 

“American  Gardening” 

After  having  ceased  for  four  weeks,  our  transatlantic  con¬ 
temporary  again  resumes  its  regular  publication  under  new  segis. 
The  death  of  the  late  Mr.  James  W.  Withers,  president  of  the 
American  Gardening  Publishing  Company,  has  brought  its  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  composed  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
B.  Meehan,  Chas.  L.  Yates,  James  McHutchinson,  and  Daniel  W. 
Wittpenn,  who  have  retained  Mr.  Leonard  Barron  as  editor,  and 
also  appointed  him  busine.ss  manager.  We  read  in  the  address 
presented  by  the  new  ownership,  that  “  It  is  the  purpo,se  of  the 
new  owners  to  make  ‘American  Gardening’  a  horticultural  paper 
on  broad  lines,  up-to-date,  and  progressive.”  There  should  be 
abundance  of  scope  in  America. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural. 

Schocnia  cassRnana  (Hurst  and  Sons,  152,  Houndsditch,  E.C.). 
This  we  omitted  from  last  week’s  report.  It  is  a  pretty  green¬ 
house  annual,  a  composite,  with  pink  and  rose  flowers,  borne  in 
umbels.  These  are  of  the  “Immortelle”  type  (i.e.,  “Everlast¬ 
ing  ”),  as  the  plant  is  a  native  of  the  drier  regions  of  the  Swan 
River,  W.  Australia.  Schoenia  is  nearly  allied  to  Heliptrum. 
A.  M. 

Scientific  Committee,  June  9tti. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs. 
Worsdell,  Druery,  Saunders,  Massee ;  Di*.  M.  C.  Cooke;  Revs.  W. 
AVilks  and  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  See. 

Larch,  diseased. — Air.  Massee  gave  the  following  report  on 
branches  sent  by  Air.  Elwes  to  the  last  meeting : — The  ample 
material  sent  showed  that  the  diseased  condition  was  due  to  two 
distinct  causes :  1,  The  yellow  and  bent  leaves  were  caused  by  the 
aphis  known  as  Chernies  larieis.  2,  The  exudation  of  resin  on  the 
branches  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus  called  Dasyscypha 
ealycina  (formerly  Peziza  AVillkommii).  The  relative  immunity  and 
susceptibility  of  trees  growing  on  varying  kinds  of  soil,  and  occupi'ing 
different  positions  in  a  plantation,  as  pointed  out  in  the  letter  accom¬ 
panying  the  specimens,  can  only  be  solved  after  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  a  number  of  plantations,  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  has  been  carried  out.  This  implies  field  work,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  solved  in  the  laboratory.” 

Diseased  Plum  Trees. — Dr.  AI.  C.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  upon 
some  specimens  sent  to  the  last  meeting  ;  “  The  fungus  will  be  found 
described  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal,  vol.  xxvi., 
pai-t  1,  April,  1902,  at  page  742,  fig.  313,  where  its  ravages  are  depicted 
as  a  wound  parasite  affecting  the  wood.  The  mature  condition  is 
Entypella  Prunastri,  but  the  portions  sent  me  only  exhibit  the 
condition  of  eonidia  known  as  a  species  of  Cytospora.  These  appear 
on  the  bark  of  living  trees.  Later  on,  and  after  the  w'ood  is  quite 
dead,  the  matui’e  pustules  of  the  Entypella  are  developed.  I  have 
never  seen  the  perfect  fruit  exhibited  upon  any  but  dead  wood.  It  is 
quite  akin,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Valsa  ambiens  of  Apple  trees. 
1  doubt  wliether  any  successful  method  can  be  adopted  when  trees 
are  attacked,  but  preventive  measures  may  be  used  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  healthy  trees,  so  as  to  kill  external  germs 
which  may  be  lurking  to  find  admission.  AAJien  branches  are  seen  to 
be  attacked  it  is  better  to  prune  off'  the  branch  below  the  infection, 
and  burn  the  diseased  wood,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  protect 
the  wound  caused  by  the  amputation.  The  disease  is  liable 
to  spread  from  tree  to  tree  throughout  an  entire  orchard  unless  some 
such  heroic  measures  are  adopted.” 

Mangold  diseased. — Air.  Alassee  showed  pieces,  of  roots  cut  up  for 
manure,  as  they  were  badly  attacked  by  the  fungus  Phoma  rabifiea, 
Avhieh  infects  the  sugar  Beets  on  the  Continent.  On  inquiry  he  found 
that  one-half  of  the  stored  roots  of  the  “  Yellow  Globe  ”  were 
diseased.  It  was  the  second  year  of  the  appearance  of  the  fungus. 

Larch  hilled  by  salt  spray. — Air.  Alassee  alluded  to  trees  some 
twenty-five  miles  inland,  which  were  killed  in  the  gale  last  Alareli,  and 
alluded  to  other  imstanees  when  salt  was  detected  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Dr.  Alasters 
mentioned  the  remarkable  case  of  a  Japanese  Alaple  on  Alessrs. 
AA’^aterer’s  grounds.  The  leaves  on  one  half  of  a  tree  were  killed  by 
salt  spray.  In  the  next  year  that  half  flowered,  and  from  the  fruits 
most  of  the  specimens  in  cultivation  of  that  kind  were  obtained. 

Plants  attached  by  Millipedes. — Airs.  Baxter,  of  Doncaster,  sent 
plants  of  German  Asters,  Stocks,  &e.,  attacked  by  millipedes,  upon 
which  Air.  Sanders  reports  as  follows  :  “  They  are  the  Spotted  Snake 
Alillipede  (Blanjulus  guttulatus).  It  is  a  most  desti'uetive  pest  in 
gardens,  and  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  partly  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  their  skins,  which  prevents  most  insecticides  from 
having  any  effect  on  them,  and  partly,  that  as  they  live  generally  beloAv 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  their  whereabouts  are  not  known  until 
some  plant  is  found  to  be  injured  by  them.  A  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  is  said  to  kill  them  if  it  can  be  made 
to  reach  them  of  a  proper  strength.  This  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
effect,  as  the  insecticide  becomes  weakened  by  passing  through  the 
soil.  They  may  be  trapped  by  burying  small  slices  of  Turnips, 
Alangolds,  Carrots,  or  Potatoes,  or  pieces  of  oil  cake,  just  below  the 
surface.  It  is  useful  to  sti;k  a  small  wooden  skewer  into  each,  so 
that  it  may  be  known  where  they  are  buried ;  it  also  renders  them 
more  easy  to  handle.  These  pests  attack  a  large  number  of  different 
kinds  of  plants,  and  are  exceedingly  fond  of  ripe  Strawberries.” 

Box  with  insects. — Air.  Saunders  reports  on  specimens  received 
from  Rev.  H.  C.  Brewster,  South  Kelsey,  Lincoln,  as  follows:  “The 
insect  on  the  Box  edging  is  Psylla  buxi,  nearly  allied  to  the  Aphidae, 
))ut  is  one  of  the  Psyllidae.  Spraying  the  edging  and  the  large  bush 
with  paraffin  emulsion  or  some  similar  insecticide  would  be  the  best 
plan  of  destroying  it.” 


Royal  National  Tnlip  Society. 

I  he  Xortliern  Tulip  Show,  held  at  Aliddleton  on  June  0,  wa.s 
not  a  great  success,  as  the  weather  of  the  last  three  or  four  months 
has  been  about  as  bad  a.s  it  can  be  for  the  Tulip  fancier.  The 
date  cho.sen  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  a  very  suitable  one,  but 
the  hot  sun  and  rough  winds  of  tlie  last  three  or  four  weeks 
flushed  and  spoiled  the  flowers,  and  their  life  this  year  has  been  a 
short  one.  Some  growers  were  unable  to  exhibit  at  all,  and  from 
this  cause  Alessrs.  Horner,  Needham,  and  Hall  were  absentees, 
and  only  growers  who  had  given  unremitting  attention  to  shading 
and  protection  were  able  to  exhibit.  Air.  Bentley  showed  in  fair 
form,  although  his  flowers  showed  signs  of  the  bad  spring  and 
Avere  not  up  to  the  average.  Air.  Eyre  had  some  very  well-grown 
and  well-marked  flowers,  and  will  evidently  be  in  the  front  rank: 
before  long.  Air.  W.  H.  Midgley,  of  Auricula  fame,  made  a  very 
creditable  first  appearance,  and  Air.  Buckley  had  some  nice 
feathered  flowers. 

Novelties  were  not  conspicuous.  Air.  Bentley  had  a  few  new 
breeder.s,  but  the  standard  varieties  seem  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
being  displaced.  Feathered  flowers  Avere  poor  on  the  AA'hole, 
although  Alice,  Alodesty,  Jas.  Alaclntosh,  and  Queen  of  the  Alay 
Avere  good.  Flamed  floAvers  Avere  better.  Sir  Jo^seph  Paxton,  Dr. 
Hardy,  Samuel  BarloAv,  Alabel,  Aglaia,  and  Talisman  being  the 
best.  That  old  time  floAver,  La  Vandikken,  Avas  excellently 
shoAvn,  and  old  groAvers  Avere  pleased  to  see  its  distinct,  regular 
markings  again.  Breeders  Avere  poor ;  in  many  cases  frostbite 
and  other  Aveather  injuries  Avere  only  toO'  apparent. 

The  premier  flamed  floAver  Avas  Samuel  Barlow,  a  fine  vmriety 
Avhich  Avill  keep  in  remembrance  thei  florist  avIiosci  name  it  bears, 
for  many  years.  The  premier  feather  Avas  Alice,  a  feathered  rose, 
Avith  glossj',  substantial  petals,  Avhich  are,  hoAvever,  too  narrow  ; 
and  the  premier  breeder  Avas  Hepworth’s  Airs,  BarloAV,  Avhich  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  best  rose  breeder  in  cultivation.  The  judges 
(Alessrs.  Housley  of  Stockport,  and  Whittaker,  of  Royton)  made 
the  folloAA’ing  aAA’ards: — ■ 

Tavelve  Dissimilar  Rectified  Tulips. — First,  Air.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  Stakehill,  Aliddleton,  Avith  Samuel  BarloAV,  Sir  J.  Pax¬ 
ton  (flamed),  Attraction,  Sir  J.  Paxton  (feathered  bizarres). 
Beauty  of  Litchuroh,  Talisman  (flamed),  Gentle  Jackie,  Alartints 
101  (feathered  bybs,),  Aglaia,  A.  AIcGregor  (flamed),  Alodesty, 
Alice  (feathered  roses). 

Second,  Air.  G.  Eyre,  Ripley,  Derby,  Avith  Dr.  Hardy,  Sir  J. 
Paxton  (flamed).  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Masterpiece  (feathered  bizarre.s), 
Talisman,  Univer.se  (flamed),  Stockport,  Beauty  of  Litchurch 
(feathered  bybs.),  Alabel,  Aglaia  (flamed),  Alode.sty,  Heroine 
(feathered  roses). 

Third,  Air.  A.  Aloorhouse,  Wakefield,  Avith  John  Brook,  Sir  J. 
Paxton  (flamed).  Sir  J.  Paxton,  R.  Yates  (feathered  bizarres), 
Tali.sman,  Queen  of  the  Alay  (flamed),  Dreadnought,  Queen  of  the 
Alay  (feathered  bybs.),  Alabel,  A.  AIcGregor  (flamed).  Industry, 
A.  AIcGregor  (feathered  roses). 

Class  2 :  Six  Dissimilar  Rectified  Tulips. — First,  Air.  Bent¬ 
ley,  with  Samuel  BarloAv,  Talisman,  La  Vandikken  (flamed), 
J.  Alclntosh,  Bertha,  and  Alodesty  (feathered).  Second,  Mr. 
Eyre,  Avith  Dr.  Hardy,  Talisman,  Alabel  (flamed),  Lord  Lilford, 
Queen  of  the  Alay,  and  AIode.sty  (feathered).  Third,  Air.  Aloor¬ 
house,  Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Queen  of  the  Alay,  A.  AIcGregor 
(feathered),  Sulphur,  Bertha,  and  Alodesty  (feathered).  Fourth, 
Air.  J.  H.  Wood,  Aliddleton,  Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord  Denman, 
Aglaia  (flamed).  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord  Denman,  and  Airs.  Crossley 
(feathered). 

Class  3 :  Six  Dissimilar  Rectified  Tulips  (for  small  groAvers 
only). — First,  Air.  T.  Buckley,  Stalybridge,  AA'ith  Andes,  Agnes, 
Alodesty  (flamed).  Lord  Lilford,  Queen  of  the  Alay,  and  Alice 
(feathered). 

Class  4:  Three  Feathered  Tulips. — First,  Air.  Buckley,  Avith 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Queen  of  the  Alay,  Alodesty;  second,  Air.  Bentley, 
Avith  J.  Alclntosh,  Bertha,  Andromeda;  third,  Mr.  Eyre,  Avith 
Lord  Lilford,  Beauty  of  Litchurch,  Alodesty  ;  fourth.  Air.  Aloor¬ 
house,  Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Queen  of  the  Alay,  Industry  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Wood,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord  Denman,  Alodesty. 

Cla,ss  5 :  Three  Flamed  Tulips. — First,  Air.  Bentley.  Avith  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  Talisman,  Alabel;  second,  Mr.  Alidgley,  Avith  Samuel 
Barlow,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Aglaia;  third,  Mr.  Aloorhouse, 
Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Queen  of  the  May,  Alabel ;  fourth,  Air.  Eyre, 
Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Universe,  A.  AIcGregor;  fifth.  Air.  Wood,  Avith 
Dr.  Hardy,  Lord  Denman,  A.  AIcGregor;  sixth.  Air.  Buckley, 
Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Queen  of  Alay,  Alabel. 

Cla.ss  C:  Pair  of  Tulips  (Alaiden  GroAvers  only).- -First,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Alidgley,  Avith  Dr.  Hardy  and  Airs.  Atkin. 

Class  7:  Pair  of  Tulips. — First,  Air.  Bentley,  Avith  Sir  J. 
Paxton  (feathered  and  flamed) ;  second.  Air.  Wood,  Avith  Dr. 
Hardy  and  Alodesty  ;  third.  Air.  Buckley,  with  Andes  and  Queen 
of  the  Alay ;  fourth.  Air.  Midgley,  Avith  Dr.  Hardy  and  Airs.  Atkin, 
fifth.  Air.  Eyre,  Avith  Dr.  Hardy  and  Lord  Lilford;  sixth.  Air. 
Aloorhouse.  Avith  Aglaia  and  Industry. 

Class  8:  Single  Blooms  of  Feathered  Bizarres. — First,  Air. 
Bentley,  Avith  C.  H.  HopAvood;  second.  Air.  Aloorhouse,  Avith  Sir 
J.  Paxton;  third.  Air.  Buckley,  Avith  W.  WiLson;  fourth.  Air. 
Bentley,  Avith  Lord  Lilford;  fifth.  Air.  Eyre,  AA'ith  Alasterpiece  ; 
sixth,  Mr.  Buckley, Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton;  seA-enth,  Air.  Eyre,  witli 
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Lord  Lilford  :  oightli  and  ninth,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton 
(2)  :  tenth,  Mr.  Moorhouse.  with  the  same. 

Feathered  Roses. — Fir.st  and  second,  Mr.  Rentley,  with 
IModesty  and  Mrs.  Atkin;  tliird,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Mrs. 
-Vtkin;  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Modesty;  sixth,  Mr. 
Moorhouse,  with  Modesty. 

Feathered  Rybs. — First,  Mr.  Rentley,  with  Ressie  :  second 
and  third,  Mr.  Ruckley,  with  Queen  of  the  May  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Rent- 
ley,  with  Will.  Parkinson  ;  fifth  and  sixth,  Mr.  Midgley,  wiUi  Mrs. 
Hepworth  (2);  seventh  and  eightli,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  the 
same  (2)  ;  ninth,  Mr.  Eyre,  witli  Adonis. 

Flamed  Rizarres. — First,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Samuel  Rarlow ; 
second  and  third,  Mr.  Rentley,  witli  Samuel  Rarlow;  fourth  and 
fifth,  Mr.  Ruckley  with  Dr.  Hardy  and  Sir  J.  Paxton;  sixth,  Mr. 
Wcod,  with  Sir  j.  Paxton;  seventh,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Dr.  Hardy; 
eighth,  Mr.  Moorhouse;  ninth,  Mr.  Wood;  tenth,  Mr.  Midgley, 
with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Flamed  Roses. — Messrs.  Rentley,  Ruckley,  Eyre,  Rentley,^ 
Moorhouse.  each  with  Mabel,  in  the  order  named  ;  seventh  and 
eighth,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Annie  McGregor;  ninth,  Mr.  Ruckley, 
with  Lady  C.  Gordon  ;  tenth,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Aglaia. 

Flamed  Ra'blcemexs. — First  and  second,  Mr.  Rentley,  with 
Lady  Franklin  and  Universe;  third  and  fourth.  Air.  Aloorhouse, 
with  Lord  Denman  and  Queen  of  the  Alay  ;  fifth  and  sixth,  Mr. 
Wood,  with  Surpass  le  Grand  and  Lord  Denman  ;  seventh.  Air. 
Midgley,  with  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  eighth  and  ninth.  Air. 
Eyre,  with  Talisman. 

Glass  9:  Rest  Feathered  Tulip  in  the  Exhibition. — Mr. 
Rentley,  with  Alice.  Rest  Flamed  Tulip  in  the  Exhibition. — 
Mr.  Rentley,  with  Samuel  Rarlow. 

Glass  10;  Six  Rreeder  Tulips. — First,  Mr.  Rentley,  with 
Goldfinder,  Sir  J.  Paxton  (bizarres),  Lloyd’s  201,  and  a  seedling 
(bybs.).  Rose  Hill  and  Airs.  Rarlow  (roses) ;  second.  Air.  Wood, 
with  Alfred  Lloyd,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Martin’s  117,  Agnes,  Rose  Hill, 
and  Alabel ;  third,  Air.  Eyre,  Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Alfred  Lloyd, 
Gloiy  of  Stakehill,  Rridesmaid,  lndu.stry,  and  Airs.  Collin  ;  fourth, 
Air.  Aloorhouse,  ivith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  John  Rrook,  Alice  Grey, 
Janette,  Alabel,  and  Airs.  Rarloiv. 

Glass  11 :  Three  Rreeder  Tulips. — First,  Air.  Rentley,  with 
vVlfred  Lloyd,  Thur,stan’s  248,  and  Mrs.  Rarlow;  second,  Mr. 
Wood,  Avith  Alfred  Lloyd,  Martin’s  117,  and  Rose  Hill ;  third. 
Air.  Aloorhouse.  Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Queen  of  the  Alay.  and 
A.  McGregor;  fourth.  Air.  Ruckley,  Avith  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Queen 
of  the  Alay,  and  A.  McGregor;  fifth.  Air.  Eyre,  Avith  Sulphur, 
Surpass  le  Grand,  and  Industry. 

Glass  12;  Single  Rlooms,  Rreeders;  Bizarre  Breeders. — 
First,  Air.  Moorhouse,  Avith  John  Smith;  second  and  third.  Air. 
Bentley,  Avith  Alfred  Lloyd  and  Goldfinder;  fourth.  Air.  Wood, 
Avith  Sulphur;  fifth.  Air.  Buckley,  Avith  R.  Abates;  sixtJi,  Air. 
W.ood,  AA'ith  Horatio  ;  seventh,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  Avith  John  Brook  ; 
eighth,  Mr.  Alidgley,  AA'ith  Thurstan’s  121. 

Btb.  Breeders. — First,  Mr.  Bentley,  Avith  Amulet;  second, 
Air.  Eyre,  Avith  Janette  ;  third,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  Avith  Queen  of 
the  Alay;  fourth.  Air.  Bentley,  Avith  Alice  Grey;  fifth.  Air.  Eyre, 
with  Janette;  sixth.  Air.  Buckley,  Avith  Mrs.  HepAvorth;  seA'enth, 
Air.  Alidgley,  Avith  Agnes ;  eighth,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  AA'ith  Agnes. 

Best  Breeder  Tulip  in  the  Exhibition. — Mr.  Bentley,  AA'ith 
Airs.  BarloAv. 

Southampton,  June  9th. 

In  addition  to  their  usual  programme,  the  Royal  Southampton 
Horticultural  Society  held  an  interesting  exhibition  on  the  date 
named,  in  conjunction  Avith  the  Royal  Counties  Agricultural 
Society,  and  Avhicli  Avas  a  marked  success.  Medals  according  to 
merit  Avere  aivarded,  the  exhibits  being  purely  non-competitive. 
One  large  marquee  Avas  filled,  providing  a  great  treat  for  the 
streams  of  A'isitors  Avho  flocked  through  the  tent  the  Avhole  of  the 
time  it  Avas  open.  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  had  a  pleasing 
arrangement  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  amongst  rocks, 
cleverly  devised.  Erigeron  Roylei  Avas  in  quantity,  A’ery  shoAvy. 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Avith  a  rich  mass  of  Heuchera  sanguinea 
Avas  effectively  placed.  Pentstemon  glaber,  a  bluei-floAvered  form, 
proA'ed  an  attraction.  Iris  in  variety,  Avith  Thymes,  Pyrethrums, 
and  Pinks  made  a  bold  display.  Buddlea  globosa  and  Olearia 
.stellata  Avere  ffoAvering  abundantly.  Messrs.  Ladhams  also  had  a 
bright  exhibit  of  cut  floAvers  in  vases,  consisting  of  Pseonies,  Iris, 
Pyrethrums,  Pinks,  Ac.,  in  quantity,  to  AA'hicli  Avas  also  aAvardecl 
a  sih'er-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  arranged  a  bright  group  of 
cut  floAvers  in  huge  bunches.  Prominent  amongst  them  AA’ere 
Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  Iris  siberica  alba,  Libertia  formosa,  Rha- 
ponticum  pulchrum  major,  and  Ixia  crateroides  major.  Silver 
medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  sent  from  their  Long  Ditton  Nurseries 
hardy  cut  ffoAvers  and  pigmy  trees,  Gypripedium  acaulis.  Lupins, 
Galochortus  in  variety,  Viola  pedata,  Dianthus  neglectus,  Ac. 
Silver  medal.  Alessrs.  Rogers  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bassett  Nur¬ 
series,  Southampton,  quite  filled  one  end  of  the  tent  Avith  Rhodo- 
d(  ndrons.  Bamboos,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Roses,  and  shrubs,  for  Avhich 
,a  sih'er-gilt  medal  AA'as  deservedly  aAvarded.  Alessrs.  E.  Hillier 
and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Winchester,  arranged  a  central  group 


of  shrubs,  Roses.  Wistarias,  Hydrangeas,  Ac.,  making  an  attrac- 
tiA'e  display.  SilA'er  medal. 

Alessrs.  B.  Dav'is  and  Son,  Yeovil,  Avere  worthily  represented 
by  a  collection  of  Begonias,  to  Avhich  Avas  aAvarded  a  silver  medal 
and  a  cultural  certificate.  Air.  E.  Wills,  The  Nurseries,  Shirley 
Road,  Southampton,  arranged  miscellaneous  plants  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner.  Silver  medal.  Alessrs.  Hooley  Bros.,  Bitterne 
Park,  Southampton,  displayed  many  Avell-fioAvered  Orchids,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  merit  a  sih'er-gilt  medal.  Alessrs.  Jarman,  Chard,  had 
cut  floAvers  in  A'ariety.  As  usual  Air.  G.  S.  Fuidge,  the  experi¬ 
enced  secretary,  had  all  the  arrangements  Avell  in  hand. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’. 

The  members  of  the  aboA'e  association  held  their  usual  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  10th,  Avhen  Air.  J.  Duff,  A'ice-chairman,  read  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  “Pollination  and  Fertilisation.”  Mr.  Duff 
fir.st  gave  a  description  of  the  various  parts  of  a  ffoAver,  draAving 
attention  iiarticularly  to  the  anthers,  stigmas,  pollen,  and  seed 
pods ;  he  shoAA'ed  the  use  of  the  A'arious  parts,  also  hoAv  fertilisa¬ 
tion  Avas  effected  in  different  plants.  The  action  of  the  ix)llen 
and  its  influence  on  the  protoplasm  contained  in  the  seed  pods 
Avas  then  described.  Air.  Duff  illustrated  his  paper  by  d'raAvings. 
A  discussion  folloAved,  taken  part  in  by  Alessrs.  KenAvard,  Jones, 
Daniels,  Woodivard,  Wiggins,  Pegler,  PoAvell,  and  others.  Air. 
Duff  Avas  accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  paper. 
Air.  W.  E.  LeAvis,  gardener  to  Dr.  Garrod  Thomas,  Avas  aAvarded 
the  society’s  certificate  of  merit  for  a  Avell  groAvn  and  finely 
floAvered  Anthurium.  Air.  F.  S.  Daniels  presided  over  a  gbod 
attendance  of  members. — J.  Pegler. 

- - 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


Brains  v.  Hands. 

There  are  some  persons  Avho  express  themselves  of  the 
opinion  that  gardening  is  merely  a  matter  of  hand  Avork.  Brain 
Avork  is  quite  an  unnecessary  proceeding.  And  these  clever 
people  Aviil  proceed  to  cite  A'arious  men  of  their  acquaintance 
who  are  dull  Avitted,  yet  succeed  in  all  pertaining  to  horticul¬ 
ture.  But  are  their  successes  due  to  their  OAvn  muddling  ideas, 
or  to  the  brains  of  othersi.  The  present  day  gardening  litera¬ 
ture  places  into  the  hands  of  all  the  fundamental  principles 
which  lead  to  success.  The  Avritings  that  appear  are  generally 
the  outcome  of  practical  experience,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  Avriters  are  Avhat  might  be  termed  paper 
gardeners.  HoAvever,  such  papers  as  “  Our  Journal  ”  are 
governed  by  men  Avho  possess  accurate  knowledge,  therefore  all 
that  appears  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  sound  advice. 

Naturally,  as  Avith  other  subjects,  faults  are  to  be  found ; 
even  if  there  Avere  not,  the  fault-finder  Avould  still  exist.  There 
are  thousands  of  capable  men  in  the  profession,  but  Avhen  they 
endeavour  to  put  the  views  upon  paper  they  lamentably  fail. 
It  is  said  that  a  certain  clergyman  remarked  to  the  sexton 
that  the  church  needed  repair,  as  he  had  noticed  instances  of 
dry  rot.  “Yes,”  replied  the  sexton,  “so  have  I,  especially  in 
the  pulpit!”  This  distinct  hint  can  easily  be  applied  to  horti¬ 
cultural  Avritings,  I  do  not  Avish  to  hit  at  any  journal  in 
particular,  but  nevertheless  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  many 
gardening  articles  are  dry  rot,  and  I  know  that  I  am  not  alone 
in  this  opinion.  Here  is  an  instance  of  brain  versus  haiicls, 
and  blue  pencil  autocrats  require  ^me  little  poAver  to  clis- 
criminate  betAveen  dry  rot  and  intelligent  matter  Avhilst  aiming 
at  thorough  and  practical  teaching. 

And  Avhat  brain  power  is  required  to  produce  the  Avondrous 
examples  of  the  hybridist  art,  yet  at  present  a  tithe  of  Avhat 
Ave  may  expect!  Did  not  Luther  Burbank  at  the  great  con¬ 
ference  in  Noav  York  remark  that  the  brain  must  be  clear  and 
alert  in  throAving  aside  fossil  ideas,  and  replacing  them  Avith 
throbbing  thought  ?  To  be  a  successful  plant  breeder  a  man 
must  be  in  part  a  botanist  and  a  thinker.  The  minute  A'aria- 
tions  of  form,  size,  colour,  fragrance,  and  precocity  have  all  to 
be  grappled  Avith,  and  only  the  practised  breeder  can  perceive 
these  differences.  Again,  the  man  Avho  fully  understands  the 
action  of  manures  assuredly  stands  pre-eminent  above  the  in- 
cliA'iduals  Avho  spread  the  manure  OA'er  the  land  Avithout  a 
further  thought.  Science  has  placed  in  our  hands  mighty 
stimulants  in  the  shape  of  artificials,  Avhich  can  Avork  destruc¬ 
tion  Avhen  applied  by  the  ignorant. 

Education  Avill  play  an  important  part  in  future  gardening, 
as  in  all  other  trades  or  professions.  The  man  avIio  stands  idly 
by  must  assureclly  get  left  in  the  struggle ;  therefore  it  behoves 
the  young  gardener  to  seek  knowledge  on  all  things  pertaining 
to  his  craft,  to  grasp  and  act  upon  the  secrets  that  have  already 
been  Avrested  by  the  scientific  man  for  his  benefit.  No  gardener 

*  The  editor  ini’ites  young  gardeners  avIio  are  readeis  to  contribute  to  the 
Domain,  and  he  Avill  at  all  times  endeavour  to  ensure  the  publication  of  their 
letters. 
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shoijjd  be  without  his  notebook,  so  that  every  peculiarity  can 
be  noted.  Trust  much  to  memory,  yet  do  not  forget  that  it 
plays  pranks  with  its  owner  at  times.  Naturally  the  bigoted 
.specimen  of  the  old  school  will  ever  remain  in  evidence.  His 
scornful  allusions  to  boys  and  tyros  can  only  be  expected.  Yet 
the  young  man  who  takes  heed  of  these  jeers  cannot  hope  to 
secure  the  choicest  plums.  “  Advance!  ”  must  be  his  motto,  and 
nothing  should  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  Not  only  must  he 
be  a  plodder,  but  dogged  persistency  and  wideawakeness  must 
ever  animate  him.  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  my  younger 
readers  not  to  put  me  down  as  an  old  fogey  who  holds  a  good 
fat  billet,  but  as  one  of  themselves. — T.  W. 


HE)  BE)E-KBE)PER. 


■  i  ■  .  .  ,  -  I  >  i 
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Increase  by  Swarming. 

Swarming  in  certain  circumstances  takes  place  verj'  much  to 
the  bee-keeper’s  detriment,  and  this  is  especially  so  when  increase 
is  not  desired,  but  the  most  superficial  observer  must  have  been 
impressed  with  the  disadvantages  of  natural  swarming  when  com¬ 
pared  with  artificial  methods.  For  instance,  if  a  stock  which  is 
Avorking  vigorously  in  the  supers  is  suddenly  depopulated  by  the 
departure  of  a  swarm,  Avhich  invariably  includes  the  bulk  of  the 
adult  bees,  the  income  of  honey  Avill  be  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  almost  entirely  suspended,  as  the  remaining  inhabitants  are 
mostly  young  bees  and  are  engaged  in  nursing  instead  of  honey 
gathering,  and  should  the  swarm  issue  as  it  usually  does  when  the 
honey  floAV  is  at  its  height,  it  may  mean  the  loss  of  probably  the 
greater  portion  of  the  surplus. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  loss  and  inconvenience,  the  plan  of 
examining  every  colony  periodically  and  cutting  out  all  the  queen 
cells  is  sometimes  advocated,  but  this  method,  apart  from  its 
tediousness,  is  A'ery  uncertain,  as  an  odd  cell  in  an  obscure  and 
unexpected  position  may  unfortunately  be  OA^erlooked,  and  an 
unwelcome  swarm  is  the  inevitable  result,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  some  bee-keepers,  when  hived  under  favourable  conditions 
the  most  it  accomplishes  is  to  regain  its  strength  sufficiently  to 
fill  the  brood  chamber  and  provide  enough  food  for  Avinter. 

Noav,  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  small  populations 
never  SAvarm,  and  colonies  Avhich  are  observed  Avith  queen  cells  in 
any  stage  of  preparation  for  swarming  are  divided,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  troublesome  process  of  excising  all  cpieen  cells. 
Making  tAVO'  stocks  from  one  is  quite  sufficient  to  preA*ent  them 
decamping,  as  after  such  a  division  the  first  hatched  queen  takes 
her  place  in  the  queenless  portion,  and  in  the  one  already  headed 
bj"  a  fertile  queen  the  cells  are  destroyed  and  thus  there  is  only 
one  queen  to  each  stock. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  modern  system  of  apiculture  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  movable  bar  principle  assert  themselves 
than  in  the  multiplication  of  stocks  by  artificial  swarming.  It 
enables  the  bee-keeper  to  obtain  his  increase  at  a  period  AA'hen 
there  is  little  or  nothing  being  done,  instead  of,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  natural  SAvarms,  just  Avhen  a  good  honey  floAv  is  on.  It 
also  obviates  the  anxiety  and  AA’atching  neces.sary  Avith  natural 
SAvarms,  and  in  those  districts  Avhere  the  season  is  late  and  the 
honey  floAV  of  short  duration,  if  the  operation  is  performed  Avith 
discretion  early  enough  there  is  an  additional  advantage  in  this 
mode  of  increase  Avhicli  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  populations  at  the  right  time  capable  of  taking  full 
advantage  of  it.  By  this  means  the  uncontrollable  splitting  up 
of  .strong  colonies  occasioned  by  natural  SAAarming  is  also  pre¬ 
vented,  and  stocks  so  treated  are  freed  from  the  SAA-arming  impulse, 
and  are  full  of  restless  energy. 

In  dividing  overcroAvded  colonies  the  novice  is  liable  to  certain 
errors  of  judgment,  but  the  folloAving  Avill  no  doubt  minimise 
them :  select  a  fine  Avarm  day  Avhen  the  bulk  of  the  bees  are  in 
the  fields  and  honey  is  abundant,  take  the  comb  of  brood  and 
bees  on  which  the  queen  is  found  and  place  it  in  a  hive  similar 
to  the  one  from  Avhich  it  Avas  taken,  and  set  it  in  the  place  of  the 
stock  operated  upon,  removing  the  latter  to  a  neAv  .stand.  Place 
the  frame  of  brood  and  bees  near  the  hive  side,  one  empty  comb 
intervening,  and  the  other  frames  properly  placed  in  position, 
and  the  hive  may  be  covered  by  quilts  and  left.  The  parent 
colony  must  also  be  closed  after  inserting  an  empty  comb  in  lieu 
of  the  one  abstracted. 

These  operations  result  in  almost  every  bee  joining  the  SAA'ann 
on  the  old  SAvarm,  Avhile  the  young  ones  Avhich  remain  Avith  the 
old  colony  hatch  out  the  brood,  and  the  hive  is  as  populous  in  a 
few  days  as  previously.  The  introduction  of  a  fertile  queen  after 
an  interval  of  Iaa-o  days  to  the  queenless  portion  Avill  .saA'e  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  beginner  is  apt  to  conclude  that  by  dividing 
he  can  make  almost  any  number  of  colonies;  but  this  is  not  sol 
To  make  artificial  SAAarms  succes-sfully  the  stocks  should  be  A'ery 
strong,  as  only  strong  SAvarms  accomplish  anything.  Multiplica¬ 


tion  means  division  in  this  case,  and  if  carried  too  far  it  may 
result  in  some  having  to  be  united  in  tlie  autumn  to  pass  through 
the  Avinter  safely. 

Should  there  be  a  check  in  the  honey  floAA-  both  colonies  must 
be  fed  daily.  If  from  any  cause  an  undesired  sAvarm  issues  from 
a  colony,  hive  it  temporarily,  and  in  the  ev’ening  carefully 
examine  all  the  combs  of  the  parent  stock,  cutting  out  all  queen 
cells,  after  Avhich  return  the  SAvarm  and  replace  the  supers.  This 
Avill  sometimes  result  in  a  resumption  of  honey  gathering  and 
AA  crk  in  the  supers.  If  they  still  persi.st  in  emigrating,  place  the 
SAvarm  in  a  hiv'e  near  to  the  parent  stock,  and  Avhen  the  young 
queen  is  laying  in  the  old  colony  the  old  queen  may  be  dispose<l 
of,  and  the  tAA’o  united.  Those,  hoAveA’er,  avIio  desire  the 
inaximum  of  profit  must  check  SAA’amning  by  eA’ery  possible  means. 
Excessive  and  indiscriminate  SAAarming  and  sub-dividing  so 
Aveaken  stocks  that  they  are  in  some  cases  unable  even  to  gather 
sufficient  strength  for  Avinter,  hence  the  cause  of  so  many  losses 
in  the  spring. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

Bee  Stings  and  Rheumatism. 

“  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  ”  is  a  maxim  Avhich  has  been 
found  useful  in  many  Avalks  of  life,  but  never  before  has  it  been 
tried  in  such  an  uncompromising  and,  it  must  be  added,  success¬ 
ful  manner,  as  by  Dr.  Perc,  of  Marburg,  in  the  sphere  of  medicine. 
This  di.sciple  of  Galen  delivered  an  address  before  abiulliant  gather¬ 
ing  of  colleagues  on  the  healing  properties  of  the  sting  of  bees 
in  cases  of  rheumatism  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  as  Avell  as 
neuralgia.  It  aaus  knoAvn  from  time  immemorial,  Dr.  Perc  pointed 
out,  as  a  means  of  curing  rheumatism  among  the  loAver  orders  Avho 
haA’e  no  faith  in  medical  science.  The  first  member  of  the  faculty 
to  apply  it  Avas  the  learned  physician  himself,  and  500  successfully 
treated  cases  bear  Avitness  to  its  efficiency.  He,  therefore,  claims 
the  right  to  regard  it  as  a  specific  against  rheumatic  pain. 

When  the  angry  bee  stings  a  healthy  person  the  result  is  two¬ 
fold  ;  a  little  mole  is  made  on  the  spot  and  the  part  begins  to 
swell ;  sometimes  even  headache  and  fainting  fits  may  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  ensue.  If  one  is  frequently  stung  by  bees  the 
organism  graduallj^  gets  inured  to  the  poison,  .so  that  although  the 
little  mole  or  mark  is  AU.sible  each  time,  there  is  no  SAvelling  Avhat- 
CA-er,  the  body  being  immune  against  the  poison.  If  a  patient 
suffering  from  rheumatism  be  .stung  by  a  bee  the  part  affected 
-does  not  saA'cII  at  first,  nor  until  the  bee  poison  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  introduced,  and  then  the  pain  gradually  vani.shes  from 
the  rheumatic  joint.  Those  e.stablished  facts  formed  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Perc’s  further  experiments.  He  lets  his  patient  be  stung  at 
first  by  a  feAV  bees,  then  by  sIoav  degrees  he  increases  their  number, 
the  sting  being  inserted  near  to  the  joint  or  mu.scle  affected.  Of 
course  the  bee  must  not  be  alloAved  tO'  Avander  from  the  point,  as 
that  might  cause  complications,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  “  sitting  ” 
is  concerned.  Like  the  famous  American  pill,  it  must  not  “go 
fooling  about,  but  stick  to  business.”  In  one  “  sitting  ”  he  lets 
as  many  as  seAmnty  bees  do  their  Avorst  to  his  client.  He  described 
the  case  of  one  Avoman  avIio,  havung  suffei'ed  excruciating  tortures 
from  “  rheumaticks,”  came  to  him  for  treatment.  He  informed 
his  hearers  that  in  the  course  of  her  cure  he  caused  her  to  be  stung 
6,592  times,  Avhereupon  the  audience  before  Avhom  the  learned 
physician  Avas  discour.sing  displayed  a  considerable  degree  of 
emotion.  The  Avoman  is  noAV  healed  and  happy.  EA^ery  organism 
which  is  once  made  immune  against  bee  poison  is  equally  immune 
against  rheumatism.  This  neAV  specific,  if  generally  adopted,  Avill 
gh'e  a  fillip  to  apiculture,  as  well  as  relief  to  a  much-suffering 
class  of  patients. — (“  Daily  Telegraph.”) 

- «  ■ - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  C'hi.s- 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

i 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

o 

1903, 

June. 

eotion  c 
Wind, 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Bain. 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

5  12  2 

6  ffltn 

O  R. 

Q 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Jag 

©  o 
bi 

Sunday  ...  7 

N. 

deg. 

55-0 

deg. 

500 

deg. 

62-7 

deg. 

41-0 

Ins. 

deg. 

58-1 

deg. 
56  9 

deg. 
53  9 

deg. 

37  1 

Monday ...  8 

N.E. 

601 

52  8 

69  0 

489 

0-53 

57-3 

56-4 

53-9 

43  5 

Tuesday...  9 

S.E. 

54-6 

530 

65'8 

50-3 

0  26 

57-2 

56-2 

53-9 

47‘5 

ArVed’sday  10 

E.S  E. 

55-1 

54-3 

59-2 

53  8 

0-90 

58-2 

56-3 

54  0 

49  5 

Thursday  11 

N.N  E. 

54-7 

53'8 

56-2 

54-3 

0-20 

57-8 

56-3 

54-0 

53'7 

Friday  ...12 

N.N.E. 

52-6 

47-7 

58-9 

45-0 

-  ( 

55-9 

56*2 

54-1 

41 '5 

Saturday  13 

S.E. 

56-9 

52-5 

58-0 

37-8 

1-30 

54-9 

55'9 

541  1 

1 

29-3 

Means  ... 

55  6 

52-0 

6iq 

47-3 

Total. 

3-19 

57-1 

56-3 

54  0  1 

43  1 

A  Aveek  of  sunless  Aveather  Avith  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

MELON'S. — If  sturdy  plants  are  at  once  put  out  in  pits  or 
frames  that  Jiave  been  cleared  of  bedding  plants,  they  will  set 
the  fruit  in  Julj"  and  give  excellent  Melons  during  August  or 
early  in  September.  All  stopping  and  disbudding  must  be  done 
Avhilst  the  growths  are  small,  for  large  reductions  only  tend  to 
promote  gumming  and  grossness  in  the  parts  retained,  and  are 
unfavourable  to  the  setting  of  the  crop.  Second  crops  may  be 
taken  both  in  houses,  pits,  and  frames,  ivlien  the  plants  are 
healthy,  cutting  out  the  old  growths  and  encouraging  young  in 
their  place.  These  will  set  fruit  freely,  and  it  will  swell  to  a 
good  .size  if  the  plants  are  kept  clear  of  red  spider,  and  due  but 
not  if  exces.sive  supplies  of  nourishment  are  afforded.  During 
moist  weather  Melons  do  not  set  freely,  the  plants  growing  too 
vigorously,  -the  defect  being  accelerated  by  a  too  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  with  crowding  of  the  foliage.  Keep  the  growths  thin, 
admit  a  little  air  constantlv,  for  no  blossom  can  set  when  the 
moisture  condenses  on  and  destroys  the  delicate  organs  of  fructi¬ 
fication.  Fertilise  the  flowers  when  fully  expanded,  stopping  the 
shoots  at  the  same  time  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Admit  air 
freely  if  fine  weather  permit,  increasing  the  chink  of  air  left  on 
at  night  from  70deg,  then  allow  a  rise  to  80deg,  85deg  or  90deg, 
at  which  keep  through  the  day,  and  reduce  the  ventilation  with 
the  declining  sun.  When  the  fruit  is  set  and  the  size  of  a 
bantam’s  egg  commence  watering,  and  maintain  a  genial  atmo¬ 
sphere.  During  ripening  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  less 
moisture  are  desirable,  withholding  it  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
only  giving  sufficient  at  the  roots  to  prevent  flagging. 

VINES:  IN  POTS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING.— Cut-backs 
.started  early  and  shifted  into  the  final  pots  in  good  time  will 
have  the  growths  completed,  the  canes  being  stopped  when  from' 
6ft  to  8ft  long,  and  the  laterals  kept  pinched  to  one  joint  as  made. 
The  Vines  should  be  freely  ventilated,  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
exposed  to  every  ray  of  light,  and  duly  but  not  exces.sively 
supplied  with  water  and  nourishment  at  the  roots.  The  most 
desirable  varieties  for  early  forcing  are  White  Frontignan, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court. 
Canes  from  early  spring  rooted  eyes  should  be  stopped  when  from 
Cft  to  8ft  long,  pinching  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  at  one  joint 
as  produced.  Those  intended  for  planting  are  best  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  fibrous  root  forma¬ 
tion  and  stout,  well-matured  wood. 

VINES  CLExiRED  OF  THEIR  CROPS. — Keep  the  foliage 
healthy  by  occasional  syringing,  afford  sufficient  Avater  or  liquid 
manure  to  keep  the  soil  properly  moist,  a  light  mulching  of  short 
spent  material  preventing  the  surface  cracking,  saving  AA’atering, 
and  enticing  the  roots  to  remain  at  the  top  instead  of  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  border  too  deeply.  Allow  a  moderate  extension  of 
the  laterals,  and  admit  air  freely  above  60deg.  There  is  no  fear 
of  the  Avood  not' ripening,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  prevent  OA’er- 
ripening  or  premature  fall  of  the  foliage. 

HOI  SES  OF  RIPE  GRAPES. — Slight  shade,  such  as  a  single 
pilchard  or  double  thickness  of  herring  net  is  advisable  to  prevent 
Black  Hamburghs  becoming  red,  and  SAveetAA'ater  broAvn  in  colour. 
Moderate  air  moisture  Avill  not  injure  the  Grapes  if  accompanied 
by  judicious  ventilation  constantly.  Keep  the  laterals  fairly 
under,  but  a  little  extension  Avill  assist  in  the  retention  of  the 
principal  leaves,  and  upon  these  depends  the  storing  of  alimen¬ 
tary  matter  for  maturing  the  buds  and  supporting  growth  from 
them  for  the  next  year’s  crojis. 

grapes  ripening. — Small  berries  and  many  shanked  are 
not  uncommon  on  Vines  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Nothing  aggravates  shanking  so  much  as  an  excess  of  moisture 
and  lack  of  SAveet  food.  Where  Graces  shank  there  is  usually 
neither  a  deficiency  of  moisture  nor  o'f  food,  but  neither  is  in  a 
proper  condition,  the  soil  being  too  close,  not  containing  enough 
gritty  and  calcareous  matter  as  to  ensure  the  free  access  of  air 
and  water  through  it,  and  passing  aAA’ay  freely;  consequently  the 
focM  is  not  SAA-eet,  and  shanking  is  the  result.  This  greatest  of 
evils  in  Grapes  can  only  be  overcome  by  an  alteration  of  soil 
staple  or  rectification  of  its  liability  to  sourness  by  application  of 
lime,  thus  furnishing  the  ATiies  Avith  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  that 
substance.  Admit  a  little  air  constantly  Avhen  the  Grapes  begin 
to  change  colour,  Avith  sufficient  heat  in  the  pipes  to  maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  65deg,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  and  80deg 
to  85deg  or  90deg  through  the  day  from  sun  heat.  Avoid  an 
and  atmosphere,  damping  occasionally,  and  do  not  alloAv  the 
border  to  become  dr>’.  ATnes  ripening  heavy  crops  Avill  be 
assisted  in  perfecting  them  and  storing  food  for  the  future  by  an 


application  cf  tepid  liquid  manure,  applying  it  early  in  the  day 
and  choosing  bright  Aveather,  so  that  superabundant  moisture 
Avill  be  dispersed  before  evening.  A  light  mulching  of  spent 
material  Avill  assist  the  A’^ines  by  securing  uniform  moi.sture  and 
keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface,  Avhicli  prevents  cracking  of 
the  soil,  and  to  some  extent  also  of  the  berries.  It  is,  lioweA^er, 
a  confined  atmosphere,  Avith  defective  root  moisture  and  probably 
also  atmospheric  aridity  during  the  SAvelling.  that  do  mischief  on 
Grapes  cracking  AA'hen  ripening  or  even  ripe.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  too  dry  condition  of  the  soil  Avhen  the  Grapes  are  ripen¬ 
ing  or  ripe  sometimes  results  in  shriA^elling  of  the  berries. 

LATE  GRAPES. — The  final  thinning  AAill  need  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible,  croAvding  the  berries  being  often  Avor.se 
than  oA^er-thinning ;  but  extremes  are  ahvays,  especially  that  of 
over-burdening  the  A'ines.  If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  crop 
being  more  than  the  A'ines  can  finish  Avell,  by  all  means  give 
the  Vines  the  benefit  by  reducing  the  bunches.  A  pound  of 
Grapes  per  foot  of  rod  is  usually  as  many  as  ordinary  A'ines 
finish  Avell,  but  if  mistake  be  made  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  the 
A'ines,  as  those  over-burdened  never  finish  the  fruit  Avell,  and  it 
is  inferior  in  keeping  qualities.  Then,  so  as  to  secure  large  and 
highly  finished  berries,  Gros  Colinan  requiring  to  liaA^e  them  an 
inch  apart,  Avhilst  OA^al  berried  \mrieties  require  a  little  less  room, 
but  all  plenty,  so  that  each  bervA’  Avill  have  amiffe  room  to  .sAvell 
to  full  size  Avithout  cracking  or  becoming  Avedged  and  ill  shaped. 
— St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

TOMATOES. — Both  indoors  and  outdoors  Tomatoes  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  in  order  to  establish  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  and  set  them  Avell  on  their  AA'ay  tO'  sAvelling  and  ripening. 
One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  connection  Avith  their 
general  cultivation  is  the  regulation  of  groAvth.  Several  main 
.stems  should  be,  of  course,  originated  to  each  plant,  or  each  may 
be  confined  tO'  one  stem  only.  The  latter  is  the  usual  method. 
The  .side  groAvths  on  each  stem  must  be  suppressed  as  they  appear. 
Ample  light  and  air  is  thus  afforded  the  flowers,  Avhich  soon  set 
fruit.  AA'hen  a  moderate  amount  of  fruit  has  set  and  is  SAvelling 
freely,  the  demands  made  upon  the  roots  are  constant  and  exact¬ 
ing  regarding  food  and  moisture.  There  must,  therefore,  be  no 
lack  of  Avater,  especially  Avhen  the  roots  are  confined  to  pot.s  and 
boxes  ;  also  outdoors  against  AA’alls  and  fences,  Avater  must  be 
freely  supplied  AA’heneA'er  dry  conditions  prevail.  Under  gla.ss, 
in  pots,  boxes,  and  shalloAV  borders  some  supplementary  rooting 
material  should  be  afforded  by  giving  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
material  to  encourage  neAv  fibres  to  Avork  into.  Only  a  little  is 
required  at  each  application.  Further,  Avhen  fniit  is  attaining  a 
large  size  and  commencing  to  draw  heavily  upon  the  plants’  re¬ 
sources,  liquid  manure  Avill  be  A^erj^  helpful. 

CUCUMBERS. — The  frame  Cucumbers  should  noAV  be  doing 
Avell,  having  covered  the  soil  Avith  groAvth.  Side  gi’OAA-ths  issuing 
from  the  main  stems  Avill  shoAA'-  fruit,  and  they  may  be  stopped 
at  one  or  tAvo  joints  beyond  the  fruits.  Weakly  shoots,  or  any 
partially  yelloAA’ed,  together  Avith  exhausted  leaAms  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  Maintain  the  roots  thoroughly  moist,  and  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  frame  for  the  general  healthiness  of  the 
plants.  Red  spider  is  likely  to  attack  them  if  this  precaution  is 
not  taken.  Air  may  be  given  early  in  the  day,  increasing  it 
gradually  according  to  the  state  of  tlie  AA'eather.  Lay  the  fruits 
on  a  piece'  of  glass  tO'  SAvell.  This  Avill  keep  them  equally 
coloured.  By  laying  continually  on  the  soil  the  loAver  side 
becomes  blanched. 

CELERY. — Celei'y  should  be  freely  planted  now  in  shalloAV, 
Avell  manured  trenches.  Good  plants  must  have  been  proAuded 
in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  the  lifting  and  planting  causes  no 
check  to  groAArih  AA'hich  Avill  be  of  a  serious  character.  Single 
roAvs  of  plants  placed  8in  apart,  in  trenches  about  15in  Avide,  are 
conA^enient  to  cultivate.  Plant  in  dull  Aveather,  and  Avater  Avhen 
dry. 

PEAS. — Place  sticks  to  the  late.st  roAvs,  and  see  that  those 
coming  forAA'ard  in  growth  have  no  competition  for  light,  air,  and 
moisture  from  Aveeds  or  other  crops.  Where  the  pods  are  SAvell¬ 
ing  place  a  mulching  of  manure  down  each  side  of  roAvs,  and  give 
occasional  Avaterings  to  assist  if  this  is  practicable.  Water  is 
more  easily  applied  if  the  Peas  are  groAving  in  a  shalloAV  trench. 

BEANS. — Any  croAA’ding  among  the  i’oaa's  of  French  Beans  Avill 
re.sutt  in  an  indifferent  crop,  therefore  a  final  thinning  should  be 
made.  The  latest  roAvs  ought  to  haA’e  plenty  of  space  giA'en  before 
the  plants  get  too  large.  Gather  pods  of  Broad  Beans  before  they 
become  too  old. 

LETTUCE. — Tender  Lettuce  is  best  secured  by  repeated  soav- 
ings.  SoAV  a  feAA’  drills  of  seed  often,  and  moisten  the  soil  prior 
to  scattering  in  the  seed. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. — This  important  crop  should  be 
planted  out  finally,  selecting  strong  plants  AA'ith  good  balls  of  soil 
adhering.  The  roAvs  ought  to  be  2.1ft  apart,  the  plants  18in 
asunder. — East  Kent. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  ivrite  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

APPLP:  tree  with  double  flowers  (J.  L.).— The 

occurrence  is  not  infrequent.  Your  flower  is  of  large  size,  and 
shows  the  transition  of  stamens  into  petals  in  an  interesting  way. 
This  is  usually  caused  by  a  fruitful  or  excessively  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ti'ee. 

CULTURE  OF  SPANISH  IRISES  (C.  H.  M.).— We  have 
most  successfully  cultivated  these  bulbous  Irises  on  warm  sunny 
borders,  in  a  rich,  light  sandy  loam.  The  position  in  any  case 
should  be  open,  and  the  beds  or  borders  ought  to  possess  a  friable 
loam.  They  are  at  one  with  Daffodils  in  a  love-  for  a  constant 
supply  of  root  moisture,  but  it  must  not  be  stagnant  moistui-e. 
Plant  the  bulbs  4in  to  Gin  deep,  when  the  foliage  has  withered. 
We  Avould  advise  you  to  try  a  few  on  the  low-lying  damp  ground, 
but  this  will  be  by  way  of  experiment  merely,  and  the  English 
Irises  like  moisture  more  than  do  the  Spanish. 

PROPAGATING  GESNERAS  (A.  C.).— These  may  be  in¬ 
creased  in  several  ways,  one  of  the  easiest  being  by  division  when 
repotting  the  old  plants  if  these  are  furnished  with  tubers. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  growth  may  be  inserted  in  a  compost  of 
silver  sand  and  leaf  soil,  plunging  the  pots  or  pans  in  bottom 
heat,  and  being  careful  to  avoid  giving  too  much  water.  The  old 
leaves  can  be  placed  on  a  similar  compost  in  the  same  way  as 
Begonia  leaves,  or  the  petiole  end  of  the  leaf  can  be  inserted  in 
the  soil  in  heat,  but  in  either  case  damping  is  the  chief  evil  to 
be  avoided.  When  first  potting  the  young  plants  so  obtained  a 
light  compost  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  must  be  used,  but  as  they 
advance  light  turfy  loam  can  be  substituted  for  the  peat.  The 
specimen  sent  is  Maurandya  Barclayana. 

BEGONIA  PRESIDENT  CARNOT  BROWN  IN  THE  STEM 
(P.  H.  R.). — The  stem  is  affected  by  a  disease  closely  related  to 
“  sleeping,”  but  we  failed  to  discover  either  the  Diplocladium  or 
the  Fusarium  conditions  of  the  fungus,  only  a  number  of  roundish 
oval  bodies  being  present,  which  may  be  the  resting  stage, 
though  they  were  not  enclosed  in  thick  walls.  A  similar  disease 
affects  Pelargoniums  and  many  other  plants,  and  is  known  as 
“  brown  or  black  stem.”  It  appears  to  affect  the  plant  at  the 
point  where  cut  in  forming  the  cutting,  and  ascend  the  stem  in 
the  vascular  bundles,  this  part  being  marked  by  a  brown  dis¬ 
coloration  when  cut  through  with  a  knife,  and  the  cuticular  cells 
in  turn  also  become  brown  or  black.  It  probably  arises  from  the 
plant  or  cutting  being  kept  too  moist  and  the  soil  too  rich,  the 
humic  matter  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  mineral  con¬ 
stituents.  We  advise  you  to  mix  with  the  soil  some  time  in 
advance  of  using  for  potting  lib  of  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  basic 
cinder  phosphate  and  three  parts  kainit  to  281b  of  compost,  incor¬ 
porating  well,  and  turning  two  or  three  time.s  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  will  counteract  the  tendency  to  sour¬ 
ness,  care  being  taken  not  to  overwater  the  cuttings  or  the  plants, 
and  thej"  should  then  thrive.  Or,  instead  of  the  mixture  named 
above,  use  an  approved  fertiliser,  adhering  to  the  instructions 
given  with  the  article. 

DESTROYING  DAISIES  AND  PLANTAINS  ON  LAWNS 
THICKLY  STUDDED  WITH  LARGE  C'ONIFER^  AND 
DECIDUOUS  TREES  (G.  G.).--As  the  roots  of  the  trees  creep 
along  the  surface  of  the  lawns,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  answer  to 
use  the  lawn  .sand,  mainly  composed  of  .sulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
even  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  rate  of  lib  of  the  mixture  per  square  yards  for  the 
destruction  of  the  broad-leaved  weeds,  such  as  Daisies,  Dande¬ 
lions,  and  Plantains,  also  Clovers,  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  would 
probably  be  injured  if  the  fertiliser  was  placed  directly  upon 
them,  otherwise  we  can  commend  the  mixture  as  graduall.y 
destructive  of  the  weeds  and  encouraging  of  the  grasses,  which 
are  more  important  for  a  lawn,  especially  for  games,  such  as 
croquet,  tennis,  and  bowls,  than  Clovers  that  are  damp  and  do 
not  bear  the  wear  of  the  games  equal  to  grasses.  The  mixture,  if 
you  u.se  it,  which  is  a  matter  for  judgment  in  your  case,  .should 
be  applied  several  times  during  the  summer  in  order  to  effect  its 
purpose,  not  exceeding  the  quantit.v  named  each  time,  say  every 
six  weeks  from  April  to  September  inclusive.  If  the  fertiliser 
cannot  be  used,  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  extracting  the 


weeds  with  a  Dais.v  fork,  operating  during  moist  weather,  so  as  to 
draw  the  weeds  out  bodil.y  and  at  the  same  time  prejudice  the 
gi’asses  as  little  as  possible.  For  similar  reasons  to  not  using 
lawn  sand  or  the  mixture  mentioned,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
safe  to  use  a  “  weed  sting,”  an  implement  charged  with  weed 
killer,  for  the  destruction  of  the  weeds,  otherwise  the  implement 
is  very  effective  for  its  purpose.  However,  you  alone  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  means  to  adopt  so  as  to  free  the  lawns  from  the  weeds 
and  at  the  same  time  not  injure  the  Coniferae  and  deciduous 
trees. 

N.4MES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  iin- 
ansivered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folioicing  number.  (W.  C.  R.). — Agave  ferox.  (.1.  B.  T.). — 1,  Dianthus 
Offisius ;  2,  Lonieera  .tartariea ;  3,  Orchis  latifolia ;  4,  Geranium 

sanguineum  ;  5,  fiEthionema  pulchella.  (S.). — 1,  Adiantum  Paeotti ; 
2,  Davallia  tenuifolia ;  3,  Platycerium  alcieorne ;  4,  Dendrobium 

fonnosum.  (F.  B.). — 1,  Begonia  coecinea ;  2,  B.  sanguinea;"  3, 
Tillandsia  sp. ;  4,  Hibbertia  dentata  ;  5,  Eseallonia  pliillippiana. 


- - 

Coient  Garden  Market.— June  1711i. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  S.  d 

A.pples, Tasmanian, case  12  0tol4  0  Grapes,  Hamburgh 


Apricots,  per  box 

Bananas . 

Cherries,  box . 

,,  ^-sieves... 


1  0 

10  0  15  0  Oranges,  case  . 

1  3  3  0  I  Pines,  St.  Michael’s 

80  10  0  1 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

,,  new,  bnch.  ... 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
2  0  toO  0 


0  6 
4  0 


0  0 
0  0 
1  0 
3  0 
0  0 
0  8 
0  0 


Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

Onions,  bushel  . 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

,,  Jerse}',  new,  cwt. 

Radishes,  doz . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

Turnips,  bnch . 

,,  new,  bnch.  ... 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned 

d.  s. 

0tol2 
0  30 
0  36 
0  30 


s. 

Aralias,  doz .  5 

Araucaria,  doz . 12 

Aspidistra,  doz . 18 

Crotons,  doz . 18 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30 

,,  viridis,  doz. .  9  0  18 

Erica  Cavendishi .  18  0  24 

,,  candidissima  ...  18  0  21 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18 

small,  100 .  10  0  16 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  12 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5 

Fuchsias,  doz .  6  0  8 


plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32 
d  ■ 

0  Geraniums,  doz . 

0  ,,  Ivy,  doz. ... 

0  Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

0  Heliotrope  . 

Hydrangeas,  pink 
0  ,,  white  ... 

0  Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
0  Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

0  Myrtles,  doz . 

0  Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 
0  ,,  specimens 

0  Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

0  doz . 

0  Pelargoniums  . 

0  i  Shrubs,  in  pots  . 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Blowers 


ims,  doz . 

)aragus,  Fern,  bnch. 
nations,  12  blooms 

tleyas,  doz . 

ton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
!as  leaves,  each 

3haris,  doz . 

•denias,  doz . 

■anium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

diolus.  The  Bride, 

doz.  bun . 

i,  Spanish,  doz.  bun. 
leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

ium  Harris!  . 

y  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 
idenhair  Fern,  doz. 
bnchs . 


s.  d.  s.  d 
2  0to3  0 


1  0 
1  0 
10  0 
0  9 
0  9 
2  0 
2  0 


2 

1 

12 

1 

1 

3 

2 


4  0  5  0 


8  0 
8  0 


0 

0 

12 


4  0  5  0 


Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Myrtle,  English,  bunch 
Narcissus,  double 

white,  doz . 

Odontoglossums . 

j  Orange  blossom,  bunch 
I  Pyrethrum,  double, 

i  doz.  bun . 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

I  doz . 

I  ,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

,,  Generals . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

,,  Marie  Louise... 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

1  6  to  2  0 

10  0 

15  0 

10  0 

20  0 

3  6 

5  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  2to0  24 

0  6 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  6 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

6  0 

8  0 

12  0 

14  0 

0  9 

1  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  6 

0  7 

0  0 

0  2 

0  5 

0  6 

:-sized  pot. 

s.  d. 

s.  ^ 

4  0  to  6  b 

6  0 

8  0 

5  0 

0  0 

5  0 

6  0 

10  0 

12  0 

10  0 

12  0 

3  0 

0  0 

6  0 

9  0 

6  0 

9  6 

15  0 

30  0 

21  0 

63  0 

24  0 

30  0 

8  0 

0  0 

4  0 

6  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

3  0  to  4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

0  6 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

0  0 

4  0 

5  0 

1  0 

1  6 

2  0 

4  0 

(  1  6 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

2  6 

2  0 

3  0 
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The  Farmer's  Year. 


{Continued  from  par/e  £.04.) 

To  almost  every  farmer  the  month  of  J une  is  an  anxious 
one  ;  the  arable  farmer  is  concerned  as  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  root  crops,  and  the  occupier  of  a  grass  farm  is 
anxious  to  secure  his  hay  in  good  condition.  On  all  farms 
there  is  ample  employment  for  all  hands,  and  no  credence 
need  be  given  to  the  complaints  of  countrymen  that  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  work.  A  man  who  says  he  cannot  obtain 
work  in  a  country  village  in  June  certainly  does  not  want 
it,  and  has  probably  made  no  effort  to  get  it. 

The  principal  work  on  an  arable  farm  now  is  the  hoeing 
and  cleaning  of  the  earlier  sown  roots  and  the  drilling  of 
the  main  crop  of  common  Turnips.  The  horse  hoe  must  be 
fi’eely  used  amongst  Swedes  as  soon  as  the  rows  of  plants 
are  distinctly  visible,  and  whether  growth  be  quick  or  slow, 
this  horse-hoeing  must  be  followed  up.  If  the  weather  be 
hot  and  dry  and  the  land  inclined  to  crack,  there  is  all  the 
..greater  necessity  for  surface  stirring,  and  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  members  of  the  Turnip  tribe  benefit  by 
all  disturbance  short  of  absolute  uprooting. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  time  for  thinning  the  Swede 
crop.  Some  farmers  like  to  begin  early  and  whilst  the  plants 
are  yet  small  and  not  drawn  by  overcrowding.  During  very 
hot  weather  this  loractice  is  well  worth  following,  for 
moisture  being  at  a  premium  and  insufficient  to  supply 
numerous  roots,'  the  latter  must  be  reduced  in  number  at 
once,  so  that  those  retained  may  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
When  young  Swedes  are  puny  and  backward  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  cold  and  wet  weather,  it  is  unwise  to  hurry 
the  singling,  for  they  protect  and  shelter  each  other  and 
grow  better  so,  although  they  may  be  drawing  heavily  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  wonderful  how  Swedes  which 
have  been  overcrowded  can  quickly  become  sturdy  and  pro¬ 
mising  after  they  are  given  plenty  of  room  ;  but  the  over¬ 
crowding  should  have  resulted  from  vigorous  growth  rather 
than  from  the  number  of  plants. 

The  closing  chapter  on  Swede  and  Turnip  cultivation 
consists  chiefly  in  the  repetition  of  hoeing.  The  horse  hoe 
cannot  be  used  too  much,  and  weeds  must  be  eradicated 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  plants,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  hand  (either  hoes  or  fingers).  The  second 
and  final  thinning  of  the  plants  must  also  be  seen  to,  though 
ip  the  case  of  the  latest  crops  of  common  Turnips  very  close 
singling  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  often  undesirable,  for 
small  roots  withstand  frost  better  than  large  ones,  and  close 
singling  tends  to  produce  the  latter,  which  may  be  all  right 
until  February,  but  of  little  value  afterwards. 

But  there  is  about  midsummer  time  farm  work  which 
affects  every  sort  of  farmer,  and  that  is  the  haymaking. 
Almost  every  farmer  must  perforce  make  hay  if  it  is  only  for 
his  own  use.  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  haymaking 
is  felt  on  every  farm  ;  on  some  by  the  effect  on  the  balance- 
sheet,  on  others  by  the  farm  animals,  Avhich  have  to  feed 
and  work  on  good  or  bad  food  accordingly.  First  in  point  of 
time  comes  the  Clover  hay,  which  is  grown  as  part  of  the 
arable  rotation.  There  is  quite  a  science  attached  to  the 
proper  making  of  Clover  hay.  It  is  most  valuable  food  for 
every  kind  of  stock  (except  hunters  during  the  season),  and 
it  always  fetches  a  good  price  even  when  meadow  hay  is 
unsaleable.  As  Clover  hay  never  consists  entirely  of  Clover 
but  generally  contains  a'  considerable  percentage  of  Rye 
grass,  and  the  Clover  itself  often  takes  the  form  of  Cow 
grass,  which  is  not  Clover  at  all,  great  latitude  must 
naturcdly  be  given  as  regards  the  best  time  to  cut;  but  the 
rule  we  should  suggest  would  read  ;  “  If  in  doubt,  cut  early.” 
Most  decidedly  Cow  grass  must  be  cut  before  the  stems 
become  too  ripe,  which  means  woodiness,  and  even  old  cows 


do  not  relish  dried  sticks  as  a  diet.  Rye  grass  also  becomes 
of  little  more  value  than  straw  if  the  seed  be  allowed  to 
shake  or  the  goodness  be  Avashed  out  of  the  stems. 

In  deciding  AA'hen  to  cut  Clover  the  value  and  purpose 
of  the  after-growth,  or  aftermath,  is  an  important  item., 
If  the  crop  of  Clover  hay  is  the  paramount  consideration, 
Avell,  then  the  Clover  must  be  alloAved  to  stand  groAving  untu 
if  possible  the  best  day  can  be  chosen  for  cutting  it  doAvn, 
but  if  aftermath  is  a  A'aluable  asset  of  the  farm,  then  by  no 
means  delay  cutting  too  long.  Farmers  often  delay  cutting 
their  Clover  becaus,e  the  AA'eather  is  shoAA'ery.  Well,  farmers 
cannot  control  the  Aveather,  but  they  need  not  be  put  off 
their  AA'ork  by  it,  and  the  farmer  aa'Iio  cuts  his  Clover  or  grass 
on  a  Avet  day  is  as  likely  to  have  fine  Aveather  to  make  it 
as  if  he  cut  it  under  a  blazing  sun.  At  least,  that  is  our 
experience.  “  Do  not  let  your  Clover  get  fully  into  floAver, 
and  do  not  let  your  Rye  grass  shake  its  seed  ”  is  a  rule  Avhich 
if  regularly  and  fully  folloAved  Avould  A’astly  improve  the 
quality  of  our  national  Clover  stacks. 

The  haymaking  proper  folloAvs  quickly  after  the  Clover 
making,  and  fills  up  all  the  time  AA'hich  can  be  spared  from 
hoeing  and  cleaning  roots  until  the  end  of  July  or  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  corn  harvest.  As  meadoAv  hay  consists 
chiefly  of  grasses  of  various  kinds,  it  is  often  difficult  to  fix 
the  date  for  cutting,  so  as  to  get  the  AA'hole  of  the  crop  at 
the  right  stage,  auz.,  Avell  developed,  yet  not  past  its  best. 
As  in  the  case  of  CloA'ers,  AAm  think  it  is  Avise  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock  and  err  on  the  side  of  an  early  start. 

There  are  many  other  small  items  to  occupy  the  farmer 
at  these  times.  The  selling  and  delivery  of  avooI,  the  annual 
general  repairing  of  harness  and  gearing,  ploughing  summer 
falloAA*,  if  the  Corn  haiwest  be  late,  perhaps  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  ploughing  ley,  and  not  by  any  means  the  least  in 
importance,  a  general  cleaning  up  and  tidying  of  the  farm 
premises.  Then  in  July  comes  the  AAmaning  of  the  lambs 
and  the  dipping  of  both  the  latter  and  their  dams.  The 
grazier  Avill  be  marketing  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  and  buying 
in  fresh  animals  to  take  the  places  of  Aose  sold.  If  his 
grass  be  of  rich  quality  he  may  get  off  a  '-econd  batch  with 
profit,  but  fresh  stores  are  ahvays  Amry  dear  in  J uly,  _  and 
often  the  attempt  to  feed  a  second  lot  results  in  failure 
rather  than  profit. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

Although  AAe  hear  of  rain  in  other  places,  we  are  as  yet  un¬ 
favoured  Avith  any,  and  the  hot  sun  and  diying  Avinds  have  baked 
the  soil  A’er^’^  hard.  It  is  useless  to  proceed  Avith  Turnip  .sowing, 
as  there  Avould  be  no  prospect  of  the  seed  germinating. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  discount  our  preAuous  favourable  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Corn.  Wheat  holds  its  oaaui  and  looks  well,  but 
there  is  a  great  change  for  the  Avorse  in  Barley  and  Oats.  Even 
the  early  soAvn  fields  Avhich  looked  Avell  have  gone  back  in  appear¬ 
ance,  whilst  the  later  sown  patches  look  Avretched. 

Potatoes  look  fairly  and  make  progress,  but  it  is  too  dry  for 
the  earthing-up,  and  they  are  receiAung  another  skerrying  and 
cleaning.  As  .soon  as  rain  ccmes  earthing  ploughs  will  be  in 
great  demand. 

SAvedes  are  up,  but  AA'ill  be  liable  to  fly  attack  unless  rain 
comes,  and  even  Mangolds  AA'ould  benefit  bj’  a  shoAver.  They  are 
not  so  forAA'ard  as  they  should  be. 

The  AA’ool  markets  hav'e  opened  dearer  than  last  year,  yet 
the  average  price,  GRl.  per  pound,  is  a  mi.serable  one,  and  clips 
Avill  not  produce  5s.  per  fleece.  No  Avonder  farmers  are  breeding 
their  sheep  for  mutton  purposes  only ;  but  there  is  an  opening 
yet  for  the  breeder  of  good  Lincoln  and  Leice.ster  gunnners  for 
use  as  producers  of  cross-bred  lambs.  There  i.s  little  doubt  that 
the  cros.s-bred  sheep  is  the  most  profitable  animal  on  the  farm, 
but  so  many  farmers  are  uoav  breeding  nothing  else  that  there 
is  a  danger  that  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  bred  eAA'es  for  the 
purpose  may  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  Pastures 
haAm  gone  off  A'ery  inuch  in  appearance,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
green  food,  though  it  is  iioaa"  in  a  smaller  compass.  We  are 
quite  satisfied  AA'ith  jAastures,  but  not  AA'ith  meadpAA's.  CloA'er  is 
suffering  and  getting  less  in  bulk  rather  than  bigger,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  made  into  hay  the  better.  The  same  applies  to  inanA”^ 
grass  meadoAA's,  and  if  dry  Aveather  continues  grass  moAA'ers  AA'ill 
find  immediate  and  regular  employment. 

The  pigs  AA'hich  Avere  farroAved  in  April  are  noAv  ready  for 
Aveaning,  and  as  butter  is  cheap  and  milk  fairly  plentiful,  there 
is  no  reason  for  alloAving  them  to  make  further  calls  on  the 
strength  of  the  soaas,  avIucIi  are  iioaa'  in  poor  condition.  Those 
AA'hich  liaA'e  had  but  one  litter  Avill  be  alloAved  to  breed  again  in 
autumn  if  an  early  start  can  be  arranged.  The  young  pigs  will 
noAv  liaA’e  as  much  milk  as  can  be  spared,  AA'ith  Wheaten  .sharps 
and  a  small  quantity  of  bran. 
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DICKSON'S 

V/ORLD  -  FAMED  IRISH  PEDIGREE 

Seedling  Reses 

liave  been  Awarded  16  GOLD  MEDALS  by  the  N.R.S. 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


The  following  superb  New  V.urieties  are  offered  iu  strong 
Pot  Plants  at  10  6  each 

FLORENCE  PEMBERTON. 

This  phenomenal  Rose  was  unanimously  Awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

ALICE  GRAHAME. 

A  superb  and  marvellously  free-blooming  variety. 
Award  of  Merit,  N.R.S. 

GERTRUDE. 

A  charming  sport  from  COUNTESS  OF  Caledon. 

IRISH  BRIGHTNESS,  IRISH  PRIDE, 
and  IRISH  STAR. 

Three  most  lovely  Single  Roses,  perpetual  flowering 
and  transcendently  beautiful. 

MUCH  THE  BEST  EVER  OFFERED. 


•Catalogues  with  full  descriptive  particulars  of  above  Novelties 
and  other  New  liosei  Post  Free  on  application. 

ALEX.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Royal  Irish  Nurseries, 

NEWTOWNARDS,  Co.  DOWN 

(And  Uplands,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire).  Estab.  1836 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “  Repeat  Orders.”  These 
we  have  had  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
•eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  50  Gold  and 
.Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.  H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  Speciality  Cpllection  :  Double, 
30,  -  per  dozen  ;  Single,  24  -  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

B.  R.  DiVIS  &  SONS.  BeOfoia  Specialists,  Yeovil,  Som. 

HARDY  WATER  LILIES 

And  other  Aquatic  Plants. 

GREAT  SPECIALITY  -  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS. 
LOW'EST  PRICES.  Consignments' are  sent  by  means  of 
Parcel  Post  during  the  spring  and  the  summer.  VVe  supply 
12  varieties  of  WATER  LILIES,  our  own  selection,  for  20,  - 

B.  LATOUR-MARLIAC, 

NURSERYMAN, 

Temple-sur-Lot  (Lot-et-Garonne),  FRANCE. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 


^CLUMNS^ 

SPECIALITY  COLLECTIONS 
of  INDOOR  PLANTS, 


BEGONIAS,  Perpetual  Flowering, 

6  choice  varieties . 3/- 

BEGONIAS,  Rex.  12  choice  sorts  ..  6/- or  9/- 
FERNS,  Greenhouse  varieties. 

12  tine  sorts  .  .  ..  ..  6/-,  9/-,  or  12/- 

FERNS,  Stove  varieties, 

12  tine  varieties  . 9/-,  12/-,  or  13/- 

FUCHSIAS.  12  grand  varieties  ..  3/6  per  doz. 

GERANIUMS,  Singles, 

12  choice  sorts  .  . 4/-,  6/-,  9/- 

GERANIUMS,  Double. 

12  fine  varieties  ..  ..  ..  ,.4/-,  6/-,  9/- 

GERANIUMS,  Ivy  leaved, 

12  lovely  varieties . 3/6 

GREENHOUSE  CDIMBERS- 

6  beautiful  and  distinct  sorts  . .  7/6,  10/6,  or  15/ 
12  beautiful  and  distinct  sores  . .  12/6,  IS/-,  or  30/ 
PALMS,  6  choice  sorts  . .  4/C,  6/-,  12/-,  15/-,  IS/ 
PELARGONIUMS,  Show  varieties, 

12  fine  sorts . 9/-,  12/-,  or  18/ 

PETUNIAS,  Double,  12  fine  sorts  ..  6/-,  9/ 

RHODODENDRONS,  Greenhouse  vars  . 

6  grand  sorts .  12/6  and  21/ 

STOVE  CLIMBERS- 

6  lovely  vars.  ..  ..  10/6,  15/-.  and  21/ 

12  lovely  vars.  . .  . .  20/-,  30/-,  and  40/ 


For  Complete  List  of  all  Indoor  Plants, 
Catalogue.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


see 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


"Y'ETTING  FOR  TENNIS  BORDERING,  90 

xN  useful  for  the  lawn  or  garden,  specially  prepared 
with  a  line  attached  to  the  Net  top  and  bottom  throughout, 
easy  to  erect  or  take  away  ;  25  yards  long,  3  yards  wide,  7/6, 
carriage  paid.  I  do  not  require  pa.sment  till  you  h.ave 
received  and  approved  of  the  netting  from— H.  J.  GASSON, 
Net  Works,  Rye. 

VINE  CULTURE  QNDER  GLASS.— 
By  J.  R.  Pearson.  PrI..  1/  post  free.  1/1 
CfiSce :  12,  Mitre  Co"RT  Chambers,  Fi  eet  Street  B.C 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture :  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


j0ui[iral  Ilf  gartii[uItui[A 

THURSDAY,  .JUNE  25,  1903. 


DOUBLE  GRIP  STAKES. 

For  Instantly  Staking  all  Plants. 

From  5/-  per  Grogs,  Carriage  Paid 


Send  P.C.  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  and  yourself 
decide  on  its  merits.  It  will  cost  you  nothing, 
and  prove  to  you  that 


WEST’S^  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


WEST’S  PATENT] 
FUMIGATOR, 
Complete,  Post  Free,  9d. 
See  Catalogue  for 

WEST’S  EXTRACT  OF 
NICOTINE. 


Plants  Protect,  Money  Save,  and  Labour  Ease. 

•CATALOGUE,  containing  60  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  Post  Free.  No  Trade 
Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices.  Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Ilorficultural  Sundries. 


C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY, 


OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
WORKS, 


NO  AGENTS,  (SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES). 

No  1200.— VoL.  XLVI.,  Third  Sf.hies. 


HIGHAM  HILL, 

LONDON  N.E. 


The  Irish  Land  Bill. 

D  - 

"^HE  grass  grows  where  the 
^  children  played — children  who 
are  now  making  the  greatness 
of  America,  -while  Ireland  goes 
out  of  existence  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  a  year.”  Merely  a  little 
picture— a  pathetic  little  iiicture 
drawn  by  “  Peripat  ”  in  the  Irish  Times 
of  June  3;  but  our  pen  painter  illumines 
it  with  the  lighter  touch:  “Among  us  in  the 
country  the  effect  of  the  Land  Bill,  so  far,  is 
very  wonderful,  and  though  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  measure  we  are  quite  satisfied  that 
everything  will  be  all  right  and  final.”  “  We 
do  not  understand-  it  ” — the  Irish  Laud  Bill, 
with  its  knotty  points  and  complex  clau-ses. 
Who  does,  indeed  ?  Not  the  man  in  the  street, 
nor  the  peasant  among  his  Potatoes ;  nor  can 
they  expect  to,  even  after  its  political  pruning 
and  final  engrafting  with  many  scions  in  the 
shape  of  amendments  ;  so  the  subject  is 
broached  with  more  than  common  diffidence. 
However,  what  the  Bill  aims  at — the  creation 
of  a  peasant  proprietary — is  clear  enough,  and 
of  concern  to  all,  particularly  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  direct  produce  of  the  soil ;  and 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  marks  an  epoch  in  history. 

Possibly  this  great  measure  will  settle  the 
Irish  question;  possibly  not,  for  Irish  politi¬ 
cians  appear  rather  to  regard  it  as  a  via  media 
for  other  things  to  come  than  as  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  the  grievances  the  Green  Land  is 
heir  to.  With  that  we  have  but  little  concern 
iu  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  but  upon  that 
hangs  much  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  the 
calculation.  A  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
such  drastic — if  not  revolutionary — measures 
were  undreamt  of:  and  looking  back,  as  the 
writer  is  able  to  do,  over  that  time  in  Erin — 
from  the  days  of  the  bad  auld  lang  syne  when 
each  morning’s  news  revealed  some  fresh 
horror  ;  when  murder  and  outrage  stalked 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardoning 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
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12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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rampant  through  the  island — the  peaceful  present,  and  pro¬ 
mising  future  form  a  pleasant  and  striking  contrast.  That 
there  is  a  good  time  coming  is  generally  believed,  and  one 
is  loth  to  discount  the  feeling  of  optimism  which  prevails  ; 
but  there  are  undercurrents  affecting  the  stream  of  life  in 
Ireland  which  even  our  political  rulers  possibly  fail  to 
discern  in  the  interval  ’twixt  their  coming  and  going,  and 
these  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  prospective  balance 
sheet  of  Ireland’s  political  economy. 

How  is  it,  may  be  asked,  that  even  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  remote  West  during  the  dark  periods  of  distress  there 
have  been  little  communities  who  have  lived  on  the  land, 
and  by  the  land ;  lived  and  paid  their  way,  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  reign  of  terror,  by  stealth  1  How  is  it  1  Well !  that’s 
another  story  ;  better  thought  about,  maybe,  than  spoken 
of,  but  such  thoughts  arise,  and  they,  too,  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  calculation.  However,  all  that,  we  hope,  is  of  the 
dead,  irrevocable  past,  and  history  may  not,  can  hardly,  in 
fact,  repeat  itself  in  the  unborn,  unfathomable  future  on 
parallel  lines.  Yet  so  often,  ah !  so  often,  have  our  rulers 
drawn  around  themselves  curtains  of  comfort  spun  from  the 
yarn  of  imagination  in  framing  Acts  to  settle  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion  on  lines  which  were  neither  applicable  nor  acceptable, 
that  one  may  be  pardoned  in  taking  a  little  percentage  off 
the  jubilation  called  forth  by  the  'birth  of  this  infant 
Hercules. 

An  impoverished  people  in  a  fertile  country !  There  is  no 
question  about  the  poverty  ;  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fertility  of  the  Irish  soil ;  the  general  geniality  of  the 
climate,  or  its  great  natural  resources.  Long  ago  when  it 
was  practically  a  terra  incognita  to  the  mass  of  English 
people,  that  keen  observer,  Arthur  Young,  Avho  came,  and 
saw,  and  investigated,  gave  high  meed  of  praise  to  its  pro¬ 
ductive  capabilities,  and  to-day  we  are  credited  with  breed¬ 
ing  the  finest  cattle  for  the  English  markets,  and  the 
sturdiest  children  for  America  ;  and,  one  may  add,  the  pick 
of  the  harvest  of  sea,  lake,  and  river  to  feed  our  English 
friends.  But  as  we  are  considering  the  Land  Bill  and  not 
a  Water  Bill,  the  latter  is  not  in  direct  relation  to  our  theme. 

The  first  visible  benefits  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  peasant  proprietary  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  is  a  check  to  the  flow  of  emigration,  and  that  the 
best  of  “  the  children  who  go  to  make  the  greatness  of 
America  ”  will  remain  to  till  their  native  soil,  heirs  apparent 
to  the  little  bit  of  land  they  have  always  evinced  so  much 
love,  and  in  many  cases,  a  passionate  greed  for.  And  then 

if - “  if,”  as  said  the  late  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  whose  charming 

sketches  of  Irish  life  showed  her  sympathy  with  its  people, 
“  if  they  would  only  work  instead  of  talking,  how  different 
they  might  be.”  But  few  of  our  writers,  indeed,  have  so 
well  understood  the  humbler  side  of  life  in  Ireland  of  which 
the  bulk  of  peasant  proprietorship  will  consist ;  and  but 
few  of  our  rulers  either.  Plenty  profess  to  do  so  wifh  the 
ideal  ever  before  their  eyes  of  the  thrifty  Scottish  crofter, 
or  frugal  English  farmer,  and  would  fain  impress  the 
desirability  of  the  Irish  peasant  accepting  them  as  models. 
It  is,  in  one  sense,  a  mistake  arising  from  ignorance  or  mis¬ 
understanding  of  that  strongly  marked  individual  Irish 
character,  and  all  attempts  to  veneer  it  with  English 
manners  or  Scottish  customs  begin  in  irritability  and  end 
in  failure.  Encourage  thrift,  foster  industries,  teach  utilisa¬ 
tion  and  development  of  natural  resources,  and  leave 
Ireland’s  birthright  of  individuality  alone. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland  is  doing  such  a  vast  amount  of  good,  that  as  a  factor 
in  the  grand  times  coming  it  must  prove  of  inestimable 
value  ;  and  it,  too,  came  at  the  right  time  by  preparing  the 
people  for  opportunities  ahead.  More  directly  relevant  to 
these  pages,  perhaps,  is  the  appointment  of  County  Council 
instructors  in  horticulture,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  this 
more  refined  teaching  of  soil  production  as  a  powerful  lever 
to  lift  our  people  out  of  the  bog  of  ignorance  and  apathy 
which  so  forcibly  strikes  the  observant  tourist  as  he  pere¬ 
grinates  the  Green  Isle  ;  and  which  brings  their  habits  of 
life  and  modes  of  living  into  vividly  painful  contrast  with 
the  cottagers  of  Great  Britain.  When  one  views  the  squalid 
cabins  and  the  superb  ecclesiastical  edifices  towering  above 
them,  chiefly  paid  for  by  those  housed  in  the  former,  other 
reflections  crop  up,  one  only  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
here,  viz.,  that  Ireland  is  a  land  of  splendid  poverty. 
Apropos  of  horticultiu’al  teaching,  there  is  some  danger, 
possibly,  of  false  or  worn  out  doctrines  being  promulgated. 
With  bulb-culture,  for  instance,  some  still  regard  this  as  a 
veritable  gold  mine  in  a  climate  so  well  adapted  to  it ;  but 


it  is  a  gold  mine  all  but  played  out.  Eor  the  last  two  years, 
at  least.  Daffodil  blooms  of  the  finer  varieties  have  been 
sold  in  the  streets  at  prices  scarcely  covering  carriage  and 
packing,  often  not  that,  and  Dublin  is  liberally  stocked  each 
season  with  the  surplus  of  London  and  Manchester  markets, 
grown  in  Scilly  or  elsewhere.  Extraordinary  circumspec¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  this  direction,  for  false  teaching  is 
as  fatal  as  ignorance. 

Dublin,  doubtless,  is  an  excellent  market  for  many 
things,  especially  for  high  gi'ade  fruit  of  the  perishable  kind 
in  which  distant  competition  is  jDractically  powerless,  and 
once  Patrick  is  imbued  with  the  ethics  of  sound  culture,  his 
own  inventive  faculties  and  prescient  acumen  should  not 
only  lead  him  to  supply  what  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for, 
but  create  demand  by  supplies  attractive  enough  to  make 
new  wants.  Will  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  operation  stimu¬ 
late  our  people  to  elevate  themselves  ? — give  them  ambi¬ 
tion  ?  This  is  a  thought  not  rarely  expressed  by  some,  who,, 
in  the  country,  but  not  of  it,  stand  a  little  aside  of  party 
politics  or  creed.  It  ought  to  do  so.  If  it  does  not  do  so 
it  is  a  dead  Act,  merely  burying  one  grievance,  from  the 
grave  of  which  others  will  surely  arise.  The  supineness  of  the 
masses  who  will  be  affected  by  the  Land  Bill  has  been  the 
curse  of  the  country.  Blight  amongst  the  Potatoes,  murrain 
in  the  cattle,  hay  in  the  fields  till  Christmas,  nettles  in  the ' 
garden  all  the  year  round.  Kismet !  “  It  is  the  will  of 

God.”  So  Patrick  smokes  the  pipe  of  peace,  keeps  all  the 
saints’  days — a  dozen  or  more — and  has,  generally,  a  strong  . 
weakness  for  taking  things  easy  all  round. 

Other  people,  of  course,  have  other  opinions  and  are 
entitled  to  hold  them.  The  writer’s,  however,  are  not  set 
down  in  malice  towards  a  country  which  is  now'  the  dearest  * 
to  him  on  earth;  or  to  a  warm-hearted  people  with  whom 
his  duties  have  for  twenty-five  years  brought  him  in  daily 
contact,  and  in  hinting  at  some  banners  to  progression, 
none  is  more  desirous  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  may  prove 
an  unqualified  blessing  to  them  than — K.,  Dublin. 


Royal  Agricultural  Show. 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  having  lost  heavily 
at  many  of  their  annual  exhibitions,  which  have  hitherto  been 
held  at  different  great  centres  in  the  country,  resolved  that  a 
more  saving  course  w'ould  be  to  hold  their  shows  on  a  permanent 
ground.  The  Council  of  the  Society  appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  and  report,  with  the  result  that  a  com¬ 
modious  site,  lying  between  Ealing  and  Willesden,  a  little  west¬ 
ward  from  London,  has  been  purchased  for  all  time.  This  show' 
ground  comprises  116  acres  of  nearly  level  surface,  and  has  been 
named  Park  Royal — one  of  the  most  beautiful  ancl  adaptive 
names  that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  leading  railway  com¬ 
panies  have  laid  special  lines,  and  constructed  handsome  stations 
to  every  entrance  at  Park  Royal,  and  quick  services  of  trains  ply 
from  all  parts  direct  to  the  show'. 

Inside  the  show'  ground,  another  light  railw'ay  meanders 
through  those  parts  where  the  machinery  and  heavier  exhibits 
are  stationed.  And  the  novitiate  to  the  Royal  Show  this  week 
has  no  intellect  to  value  if  he  does  not  leave  this  remarkable 
exhibition  with  a  mind  quickened  and  impressed  wdth  the  intri¬ 
cacy  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  the  first  of  industries. 

Well-formed  roads  have  already  been  made  through  the  main 
sections  of  the  area,  and  here  and  there  are  finger  posts  to  direct 
the  visitors  to  the  various  sections  w'hich  lie  wide  apart.  A  post 
office  has  been  built,  and  mails  are  lifted  at  regular  hours ;  tele¬ 
grams,  too,  are  sent  off  direct.  Towards  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
itself  a  beautifully  modelled  structure,  set  about  with  a  shaven 
lawn,  there  is  an  ambulance  department  Avith  a  dozen  men  on 
duty.  Every  convenience  seems  to  exist,  and  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  the  London  shoAV  Avill  be  successful  from  the  first 
to  the  last. 

Tuesday,  the  opening  day,  was  one  of  sunshine  and 
breezes,  and  the  dozens  of  wind-wheels  on  AA'ater-pumps  and  other 
appliances  buzzed  and  Avhirled  Avith  determined  vim ;  engines 
puffed  and  spurted  ;  stone-cutting  machines  slu.shed  and  switched 
Avith  a  constancy  that  made  one  flee ;  and  from  eA'ery  point 
around  the  grounds  hundreds  of  bright  flags  unfurled  their 
patterns  so  that  all  might  read.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  show  in  detail.  Its  horticultural  aspects  are  noted 
on  our  back  pages ;  but  Ave  must  commend  the  Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cational  Department — a  section  instigated  by  the  society  with 
the  aid  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  who  have  brought  exhibits 
of  diseased  crops,  injurious  insects,  sections  of  lands  manured 
and  unmanured,  to  sIioaa’  the  effects,  and  similar  exhibits, 
all  teaching  a  lesson;  and  this  should  be  largely  deA'eloped. 
Lastl.A',  Avere  also  dairying  and  horse-shoeing  competitions,  sheep¬ 
shearing  by  machinery,  and  bee  demonstrations. 
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Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  Pitt's  var. 

This  elegant  variety  was  staged  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt  (gardener,  Mr.  Thurgood), 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  on  May  o.  The  segments  are  all  much 
enlarged,  being  broad  and  smooth  towards  the  base,  and"  beauti¬ 
fully  spotted  with  reddish  jDurple.'  The  variety  wr,s  much 
admired  by  fanciers  of  Odontoglossums,  and  it  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Dendrobium  Bensonise,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Dendro- 
biums  now  in  flower,  must  be  considered  a  difficult  subject  to 
grow.  Although  for  a  few  years  after  importation  it  grows 
away  fairly  well,  it  never  increases  in  size  much  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  number  of  healthy  si^ecimens  of,  say,  ten  years’ 
growth  in  this  country  must  be  few  indeed,  considering  the 
immense  number  sent  home.  D.  Parishi  is  another  difficult 
Ijlant  ;  it  is  quite  different  in  habit  and  flower  from  the  above- 
named,  though  almost  equally  beautiful  with  its  mauve  and 
ljurple  flowers. 

Baskets  or  small  suspended  iDans  are  best  for  either  of  them, 
a  thin  compost  of  peat  and  moss  over  exceptionally  good 
drainage,  and  a  regularly  moist  atmosphere  all  the  year  round. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to-  repeat  that  the  plants  must  be 
very  firmly  tied  in  ijosition ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  points  that 
is  most  frequently  lost 
sight  of  by  amateur 
growers,  and  it  has  caused 
the  loss  of  more  Orchids 
than  any  other  detail  of 
mismanagement.  Fro  m 
D.  Bensonise  and  its  allies 
to  the  large  and  noble 
D.  moschatum  is  a  far 
cry.  This  also  is  in  flower 
now,  iDi’oducing  lax 
racemes  of  large  golden 
yellow  blossoms  from  the 
upper  portions  of  the  last 
year’s  stems,  these  often 
being  from  10ft  to  12ft  in 
length.  Such  a  plant  as 
this  obviously  needs  a 
larger  amount  of  suste¬ 
nance  than  the  majorits' 
of  Orchids,  and  after 
flowering,  when  the  young 
tiers  of  roots  are  issuing 
from  the  base  of  the  young 
stems,  is  the  time  for 
attention.  If  in  a  large 
pot  or  basket,  as  it  should 
be,  it  will  usually  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  I'emove  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  old  sour 
material,  and  replace  it 
with  new,  using  lumpy 
peat,  siihagnum  moss,  and 
large  nodules  of  crocks  and 
charcoal.  As  the  large 
roots  jiush  through  this  a 
very  free  supply  of 
moisture  is  necessai’y  to 
them,  and  this,  combined 
with  abundant  heat,  will 
cause  the  growth  to  be 
very  free  and  rapid. 

The  growing  season  of 
this  iflant  is  spread  over 
many  months,  for  it  has  a 
lot  to  do,  and  as  a  rule  it 
is  impossible  to  finish  and 
ripen  the  stems  in  one  season.  This  being  the  case,  the  flower 
spikes  are  produced  on  the  older  stems,  those  of  two  and  more 
years  old.  These  should  not  bo  removed  then  until  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  they  are  di-jdng  up  and  have  ceased  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  plant.  So  far  the  season  has  been  anything  but 
satisfactory  for  the  growth  of  Orchids,  and  a  great  deal  more 
fire  heat  than  usual  has  been  neoessaiy.  Tliis  must  be  softened 
down  with  moisture,  and  great  care  exercised  in  ventilation, 
too  little  air  causing  a  weak  growth,  while  widely  opened  lights 
caiLse  draught  and  severe  checks  to  growth. — H.  R.  R. 


Cactaceous  Plants:  Pereskias.” 

{Concluded  from  page  dSG.) 

The  genus  Pereskia  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
link  which  it  appears  to  form  with  ordinary  vegetation.  They 
run  into  the  Opuntias  also,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  them 
by  their  black  and  comparatively  soft  seeds  and  barbless  spines. 
There  are  several  species,  most  of  them  native  of  the  forests  of 
Tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies.  P.  aculeata  is  well 
known  as  a  stock  for  Epiphyllums  and  other  epiphytal  Cacti.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  Barbadoes  Gooseberry.  P.  amapola  is 
used  in  Paraguay  for  forming  hedges.  Had  we  come  to  blows 
with  Venezuela  in  ’97,  our  troops  would  probably  havm  made  the 
unpleasant  acquaintance  of  Pereskia  Guanacho,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Orinoco,  where  the  natives  make  impenetrable  hedges  with 
it.  The  sub-species  aquosa  is  a  new  one  from  Mexico.  At 
Guadalajara  it  is  cultivated  by  the  working  population  against 
walls  for  the  sake  of  its  fruits,  which  resemble  Cherries,  and 
these  are  sold  in  the  small  markets,  being  valuable  as  winter 
fruit.  Most  of  the  species  need  plenty  of  heat  and  moistui'e,  but 
those  growing  in  the  mountainous  districts,  at  high  elevations, 
will  thrive  under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 

General  Summary, 

The  Cactacese  are  natives  of  the  American  Continent.  They  are 
found  in  the  largest  numbers  in  Mexico ;  from  that  country  they 
extend  as  far  north  as  British  Columbia  and  as  far  south  as  Pata¬ 
gonia.  Some  inhabit  the  warm  plains  and  forests,  and  others  are 
happy  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Andes,  Rockies,  and  other 
mountains,  where  frost  and  snow  is  experienced,  6,000ft  to 
15,000ft  above  sea  level.  They  are  also  found  on  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Antilles.  On  the  Pacific  side 
they  abound  on  several  of  the  islands,  the  most  westerly  being 
the  Galapagos  group,  which  lies  about  500  miles  from  the  coast 

of  Ecuador,  and  at  least 
six  species  of  Cereus  and 
Opuntia  are  known  to  exist 
in  this  group,  being  ap¬ 
parently  very  different 
from  those  of  the  main¬ 
land.  They  serve*  princi¬ 
pally  as  food  for  the 
gigantic  tortoises  and 
lizards,  and  are  said  to 
form  the  only  source  of 
water  supply  on  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  group. 

It  is  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  that  Cacti  are  in¬ 
digenous  to  South  Africa. 
The  only  genus  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Old  World  is 
the  Rhipsalis,  found  in 
Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
and  Zanzibar.  The  Cacti 
one  used  to  read  of  in  the 
war  news  are  Opuntias  of 
the  Prickly  Pear  section, 
which  have  become  natu¬ 
ralised  in  certain  parts  of 
South  Africa;  or  possibly 
some  of  the  Euphorbias 
have  been  mistaken  for 
them  owing  to  their  I’esem- 
blance  to  some  of  the 
species. 

The  Cactus  plays  a  vei-y 
importaut  part  in  the 
economy  of  Nature.  It  is 
to  the  American  desert 
what  the  oasis  is  to  the 
African.  Both  man  and 
beast  would  often  succumb 
from  thirst  and  hunger 
were  it  not  for  the  succu¬ 
lent  Cactus.  Man,  by 
cutting  the  top  off  a  large 
Ecliinocactus  and  forming 
a  hollow  cup  in  the  stump, 
which  soon  fills  with  the 
juices  of  the  plant,  is  able 
to  quench  his  thirst.  The  fruit  of  the  Opuntia  will  also  serve  him 
for  food.  The  wild  horses  and  mules  use  their  hard  hoofs  for 
smashing  up  the  plants,  and  so  are  able  to  get  at  their  soft 
cellular  tissue  for  food,  when  no  other  sustenance  is  to  be 
obtained. 

In  the  deserts  of  America  large  masses  of  Opuntia  ate  often 
found  growing  on  mounds.  These  mounds,  on  examination,  are 


Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  Pitt’s  var. 


*  A  paper  re.ad  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cotbohl,  Holly  Point,  Heaton  Mersey. 
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found  to  consist  largely  of  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  v'hicli 
have  been  carried  by  the  wind,  caught,  and  held  fast  by  the 
Opuntias.  When  the  sandstorms  come  they  leave  a  deposit  of 
sand  which  buries  up  the  vegetable  matter  and  part  of  the  living 
plants,  and  so  the  process  goes  on.  In  ages  to  come,  no  doubt,  a 
comparatively  rich  soil  will  he  the  result,  in  which  other  plants 
will  be  able  to  exist,  and  so  change  the  face  of  the  country. 

In  the  barren  rocky  districts  on  the  mountain  slopes,  the 
Cactus  acts  in  quite  another  way.  Slowly,  but  no  less  surely 
and  well,  its  thick  fleshy  roots  penetrate  deep  down  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  in  search  of  moi.sture,  and  when  the  plant 
ultimately  dies  through  sheer  old  age,  the  roots  rot,  and  allow 
the  air,  rain,  and  frost  to  penetrate,  and  so  help  to  carry  on  the 
irresistible,  ever-active  process  of  disintegration  of  the  rocks. 


Shrubland  Park,  Suffolk. 


The  county  of  Suffolk  has  a  surface  of  800,000  acres,  generally 
level,  the  soil  sandy  towards  the  sea,  but  clayey  inwards.  It  is 
an  old  county,  and  was  the  Mercia  of  the  Romans,  containing 
fioniG  venerable  seats  and  woods.  Great  quantities  of  Peas  are 
grown  still,  as  of  yore,  at  Woodbridge,  for  the  London  market, 
and  Lowestoft,  besides  being  situated  at  the  most  easterly  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Great  Britain,  and  famous  for  its  herring  fishery,  has 
a  horticultural  claim  for  its  large  growth  of  CaiTots. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  named  after  the  sainted  King  of  that  name, 
who  was  killed  here,  and  over  whose  bunal  place  the  Abbey  is 
said  to  have  been  built,  used  to  have  a  botanic  garden,  which 'was 
established  in  1819  by  a  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Chapel  House,  and 
embraced  tAvo  or  three  acres,  the  collection  of  hardy  plants  being 
considerable,  and  the  expenses  were  defrayed  b,v  annual  sub¬ 
scribers  at  tAvo  guineas  each.  It  no  longer  exists,  nor  have  I 
any  record  that  the  proposed  botanic  garden  for  Ip.sAvich  AAhich 
Loudon  mentioned  in  his  “  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening  ”  ever 
came  into  existence. 

But,  having  mentioned  the.se  general  facts,  it  is  time  to  par¬ 
ticularise,  and  the  seat  of  Avhich  I  am  to  Avrite  lies  a  feAV  miles 
nortliAvard  from  IpsAvich,  the  beautiful  and  interesting  county 
toAvn,  off  the  NorAvich  road,  a  splendid  track  for  driving  or 
cycling  upon,  though  hilly  here  and  there. 

IpsAvich  is  a  toAvn  of  irregular  shape,  built  mainly  east  and 
Avest  along  the  valley  of  the  Oi'Avell  and  the  Gipping,  the  former 
being  navigable  from  HarAvich  upAvard.  It  is  noAv  possessed  of 
an  excellent  public  recreation  ground — the  Christchurch  Park 
and  arboretum,  containing,  too,  a  technical  instruction  school; 
Avhile  in  the  toAvn  are  several  A'ery  fine  churches  and  public 
buildings.  It  has  a  population  of  over  60,000,  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries  being  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  (Rau- 
somes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies’  Avorks  being  here),  its  .shipping,  and 
its  corset  Avorks.  A  bi-ief  history,  together  Avith  information 
concerning  the  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  ornithology  of  its 
neighbourhood,  Avas  printed  in  an  official  guide'  s;pecially  prepared 
for  the  meeting  of  the  British  -4s&ociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Avhen  it  met  here  in  1895. 

Turning  noAv  to  Shrubland  Park,  the  .seat  of  Lord  de  Sauinarez, 
though  younger  readers  of  the  Journal  may  not  know  of  it.  This 
could  not  have  been  said  about  forty  years  ago,  Avhen  Donald 
Beaton  used  to  Avrite  his  notes  on  florists’  floAA’ers  for  the  old 
“  Cottage  Gardener.”  His  style  Avas  most  convincing,  his  ex¬ 
pression  hrcid  if  quaint,  and  his  essays  ahvays  full  of  knowledge. 
Our  oldest  readers  still  recall  Avith  pleasure  those  amplified 
letters. 

The  e.state  and  property  of  Shrubland  AA’as  for  some  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  hands  of  the  Bacon  family,  but  it  Avas  parted  with  in 
1795  by  the  ReAn  Nicholas  Bacon  to  Mr.  William  Middleton  of 
CroAA'field,  who  Avas  created  a  Baronet  in  1804,  and  assumed,  by 
sign-manual  in  1822,  the  name  of  FoAvle,  in  addition  to  and  before 
that  of  Middleton.  The  present  Lady  de  Saumarez,  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  Charles  Acton  Broke,  and  niece  to  Sir  William 
FoAvle-Middleton.  became  heir  to  Shrubland  after  the  death  of 
Admiral  Sir  George  Broke-Middleton. 

The  position  of  Shrubland  mansion  Avould  seem  to  be  un¬ 
rivalled  in  thei  county.  Set  high  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
the  towers  and  AvindoAA's  of  the  residence  afford  unbroken  A’icAvs 
for  miles  on  eA'ery  side,  OA^er  an  inAinense  stretch  of  wooded  pas- 
rtire  and  arable  land,  and  the  valley  of  the  river  Gipping  on  the 
"Outh-Avest.  Throughout  its  OAvn  domains  there  is  a  wealth  of 
variety  in  park  and  woodland,  AA’aterpool,  kept  laAvns,  terraces, 
and  gardens.  FeAv  estates  have  such  elaborate  terraces.  The 
broad  and  mas.dve  flights  of  steps,  Avith  the  handsome  balustraded 
Avails  mu.st  be  fully  300ft  in  length,  and  are  grandly  terminated 
on  a  platform  overlooking  a  beautiful  Avide-basined  fountain. 
Surrounding  this  fountain  lie  the  geometrical  floAver  beds  with 
gravel  paths  between,  and  all  surrounded  by  lawns.  Beyond  the 


fountain,  and  in  a  straight  line  from  it,  stands  the  LoAver  Temple, 
the  Upper  Temple  being  on  the  terrace  garden  above. 

A  Avriter  has  well  described  Shrubland  as  a  series  of  gardens, 
each  of  a  different  .style,  “  gardens  hanging  100ft  above  other 
gardens,”  and  the  splendour  of  the  architecture  that  adorns  them 
must  appeal  to  all.  FloAA'ers  and  trees  and  shrubs,  and  climbing 
plants  in  the  closest  harmony,  Avith  magnificent  and  elegant  archi¬ 
tecture,  are  both  improved  themselves',  and  assist  the  effect  of,, 
the  art-made  features. 

The  estate  is  entered  off  the  NorAvich  Road,  and  a  long  drive- 
leads  directly  through  the  park  Avith  its  deer,  and  cattle, 
and  great  old  Oak  trees,  to  another  gate,  Avhich  admits  to  the 
kept  grounds  and  to  the  mansion.  It  is  at  this  second  gate  that 
the  Rus.sian  cottage  stands — a  small  abode  shaped  like  a  bee- 
liiA-e,  Avith  an  octagon  roof  rising  to  a  peak  in  the  centre,  Avhile 
the  Avhole  hou.se  is  raised  on  piles,  and  is  built  of  short  slabs  of 
wood.  The  Avalled-in  gardens  lie  to  the  right,  on  high  ground, 
and  contain  .some  admirable  features.  We  found  Mr.  G.  Taylor 
busily  pruning  a  plantation  of  young  Apple  trees,  recently 
planted  on  the  site  of  the  old  orangery  and  other  glass  houses^ 
The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  are  AAell  maintained,  notAvithstand- 
ing  the  lessened  number  of  assistants,  and  crops  are  satisfactory 
both  indoors  and  out.  This  Avas  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  the  Vines  in  sunken  pits,  the  forced  canes  giving  promise 
of  fine  returns,  and  were  themselves  strong  and  vigorous.  The 
Rose  pergola  or  arbour  on  the  east  side  is  a  handsome  feature  of 
the  garden. 

The  patriarchal  Spanish  Chestnuts  Avhich  form  a  single  lino 
from  the  house  along  the  edge  of  the  great  terrace,  are  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  Avhat  may  liaA^e  been  a  grand  aA'enue  here.  Thirteen 
trees  still  remain,  and  the  circumference  of  the  large.st  of  them 
measured  36ft  :  at  3ft  from  the  ground  it  measures  22ft  9in,  and 
stands  over  88ft  high.  What  Avas  formerly  the  largest  tree,  but 
noAv  sadly  broken  by  .storms,  is  47ft  round  on  the  ground  line 
and  30ft  in  girth  at  3ft  from  the  ground. 

Adjoining  the  house  there  is  a  spacious  conservatory  filletl  with 
suitable  subjects,  and  the  someAvhat  uncommon  Olearia  Foster! 
as  a  Avail  plant ;  Avhile  surrounding  the  mansion  are  the  noble  and 
dignified  architectural  terraces  and  parterres  Avhich  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe.  There  are  beds  and  borders,  smooth  turf 
and  shrubs,  vases,  statuettes,  arches,  urns,  seats,  and  beautiful 
paths.  Mr.  Taylor  has  planted  one  of  the  steeply  sloping  banks 
eastAvard  from  the  broad,  central  staii’Avay  with  a  .selection  of 
Phyllo.stachys  and  Bamboos,  all  of  which  Avere  in  good  condition 
in  December  last  year ;  and  this  Avill  hencefoi'AA’ard  furnish  an 
up-to-date  and  most  interesting  scenic  portion  of  these  exten.sive 
gardens.  AVhen  Ave  say  that  there  are  sixty-five  acres  of  grounds 
to  be  kept  in  order,  readers  Avill  perfectly  understand  what  A'igi- 
lance  is  required  from  the  gardener-in-chief.  But  Mr.  Taylor  sets 
an  admirable  example  to  his  men,  and  so  the  visitor  to  Shrub- 
land  leaA’-es  it  Avith  a  satisfied  and  broadened  mind,  feeling  that 
he  has  Avitnes.sed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  tyjaes  of  English 
gardens. — D. 


Globe  Flowers. 


For  making  a  display  in  the  herbaceous  or  shrubbery  borders 
during  the  month  of  May  the  many  varieties  of  Trollius  noAV'- 
available  are  amongst  the  mo.st  useful  of  spring  flowers.  A  deeply 
dug  and  Avell  enriched,  heavy,  retentive  soil  will  grow  these 
Globe  Ranunculus  to  much  greater  perfection  than  a  light  sandy 
soil,  as  they  suffer  quickly  in  the  spring  from  drought,  which 
preA'ents  a  full  development  of  the  flower.  In  the  case  of  having 
sandy  soil  to  contend  Avith,  continuous  mulchings  Avill  obviate 
any  difficulty  in  this  direction.  Trolliuses  are  so  exhaustive  of  the 
.soil  by  rea.'^on  of  their  being  so  freely  rooting  that  replanting 
eA'ery  fourth  year  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous 
condition.  September  is  a  good  time  to  diA’ide  the  plants,  or 
should  the  Aveather  be  showery  Avhen  they  liaA'e  finished  flowering 
the  offsets  quickly  make  root,  and  groAv  into  nice  plants  that 
Avill  give  floAver  the  folloAving  season.  T.  europseus  is  the 
common  Globe  FloAver,  groAA'ing  freely  and  flowering  abundantly, 
pale  yelloAv  in  colour.  From  this  vai'iety  many  handsome  forms 
have  been  obtained.  Orange  Globe  is  perhaps  the  most  shoAvy  of 
all,  A'ery  free  in  growth,  and  abundantly  giving  its  lai'ge.  deep, 
gloAving  orange-coloured  floAvers.  In  height  it  groAvs  from  2ft 
to  3ft.  T.  e.  superbus  is  a  di.stinct  advance  on  theAypp,  being 
more  robust  in  groAvth,  Avith  finer  floAvers,  quite  globular  in  form. 
The  colour  is  especially  pleasing,  being  a  clear  primrose  vellow. 
T.  napellifolius  has  even  larger  flcwei's  than  the  preceding,  a 
shade  paler  in  colour,  more  vigorous  in  growth,  and  quite  a 
desirable  form.  T.  Fortune!  plena  has  smaller  floAvers.  rich  orange 
in  colour,  of  dAvarfer  groAAth,  very  free  and  shoAA-y.  T.  japonicus 
fl.-pl.  has  large,  semi-double,  rich  orange-coloured  floAvers,  groAA- 
ing  about  2ft  high  ;  quite  a  desirable  plant  to  include.  T.  Newry 
Giant  is  a  tall  groAving  form  of  T.  asiaticus,  Avith  large,  deep 
golden  yellow  floAvers. — E.  Molyneux. 
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Our  Native  Ferns. 


Amongst  the  innumerable  objects  of  interest  with  which  we 
meet  in  our  country  rambles,  the  Ferns  undoubtedly  stand 
pre-eminent  in  many  resijects,  representing,  as  they  do,  a  sur¬ 
vival  from  inconceivably  distant  ages,  long  before  their  present 
brightly  flowering  associates  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  had 
even  begun  to  assert  themselves.  Scrolling  through  the  shady 
glens  or  woodlands  of  our  ferniest  counties,  scanning  the 
hedgebanks  and  stone  dykes  by  the  roadsides,  or  ascending  our 
loftiest  hills  to  their  veiy  .summits,  we  shall  find  every  hero 
and  there  colonies,  more  or  less  large,  of  numerous  species 
native  to  our  islands. 

The  most  sheltered  glens  will  give  us  the  best  idea  of  ferny 
beauty,  for  in  them  we  have  the  beau  ideal  of  Fern  conditions, 
viz.,  shade  and  shelter  from  the  blnstering  breeze,  a  humid 
condition  of  air  and  soil,  and  a  rugged,  open  condition  of  the 
soil  itself,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  rocky  and  leafy  debris,  in 
■wdiich  Ferns  delight.  Here,  then,  we  shall  find  the  .stately 
Lady  Fern,  shoulder  high,  and  with  her  delicate  plumage  at  its 
utmost  development;  while  Shield  Ferns  and  Lastreas  compete 
with  her  on  tougher  but  still  beautiful  lines  by  way  of 
contrast. 

Beneath  these  sturdy  members  of  the  tribe  we  shall  find  the 
slopes  draped  here  and  there  with  charming  masses  of  the  Oak 
Fern,  with  its  moonlight  tinted  fronds,  and  its  sister,  the  Beech 
Fern.  C'olonies,  too,  of  the  Hard  Fern,  or  Blechnum,  with  its 
dark  green  lucent  rosettes  of  barren  fronds,  and  tall  stiff  spikes 
of  the  fertile  ones,  afford  a  type  of  quite  another  kind.  If  we 
are  fortunate,  and  far  enough  from  the  track  of  the  Fern 
v'audal,  we  may  find  grand  specimens  of  the  Ro.yal  Fern,  where 
boggv  conditions  ijrevail ;  and  if  the  ravine  be  of  true  mountain 
type,  with  rugged  rocky  bed  and  plashing  cascades,  the  delicate 
translucent  Filmy  Fern  (Hymenophyllum)  may  even  reward  a 
search  in  the  wettest  situations.  Round  the  old  tree  trunks 
and  away  up  in  the  cosy  nook  afforded  by  their  forking  branches, 
the  common  Polypody  will  display  its  stiff  or  i^endulous  once- 
divided  fronds,  backed  in  all  probability  with  the  golden  hemi- 
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spheres  of  its  sporeheaps;  and  dee^p  in  the  drier  rocks  climb.s 
the  Maidenhead  Spleeuwort  (Asplenium  trichomanes),  and  the 
Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis)  will  find  congenial  har¬ 
bourage. 

The  Hai't’s-tongue,  too,  unique  in  its  simple,  strap-like  form 
of  frond,  may  present  itself  occadoiiall.v,  and  if  we  come  to 
some  more  open  .spot,  an  old  wall  on  its  sunny  side  may  provide 
us  with  a  glimpse  of  the  scaly  Spleeuwort  (Ceterach  officinarum), 
with  its  rosettes  of  olive  green  leathery  fronds,  backed  by  a 
dense  coating  of  da.rk  brown  scales.  Under  the  somewhat  drier 
and  more  exposed  conditions  of  a  country  lane,  such  as  we  find 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  in  our  western  counties, 
where  a  sloping  bank  on  either  side  is  topped  by  tall  hedges 
all  but  meeting  overhead,  we  find  many  of  the  same  species; 
but  here  the  Hart’s-tongues  and  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichum) 
assert  themselves  more  prominently,  and  often  line  the  hedges’ 
densely  with  their  intermingled  fronds.  The  Black  Maidenhair 
Spleenwcrts  crop  up  here  on  the  slopes,  especially  if  these  be 
built  up  of  rough  stones  with  soil  as  their  cement,  and  every 
now  and  again  we  .shall  find  the  hedges  invaded  by  the 
ubiquitous  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina),  an  intimder  fi'oin  the  open 
heath  behind.  Such  a  lane,  esjrecially  if  the  hedgerows  be 
occasionally  interrupted  by  old  walls  or  loosely  built  stone  dykes, 
constitutes  an  ideal  hunting  ground,  and  fully  half  of  our  forty 
odd  native  species  may  in  many  places  be  reckone<d  upon  in  such 
localities. 

Even  on  the  highroads  the  Ferns  assert  themselves;  old 
walls  are  dotted  thickly  with  diminutive  Hart’s-tongues  and 
various  Spleenworts,  and  capped  by  clumps  of  the  common 
Polj’pody ;  while  numerous  species  of  the  larger  tribes  peep  out 
from  the  hedge  bottoms,  and  hold  their  own,  though  often 
in  a  ragged  and  dusty  condition,  which  makes  the  intrinsic 
beauty  evidenced  in  their  more  fortunate  brethren  of  the 
secluded  glen. 

Climbing  our  mountains,  we  reach  the  habitats  of  other 
species,  such  as  the  Holly  Fern  (Polystichum  louchitis)  and  the 
so-called  Mountain  Polypody  (P.  aliie.stre),  which  is,  however,  an 
alpine  form  of  Lady  Fern.  The  green  stemmed  Spleenworts 
(Asp.  viride)  will  here  dot  the  grass  under  the  lee  of  the 
\v0-atlier0d  rocks.  The  Leuioii-scentecI  Lastrea  (L.  uiontaua)  will 
accompany  us  for  a  long  way  in  the  ascents,  lining  the 
ravines  cut  by  the  mountain  streams,  and  the  Hard  Fern 
will  meet  us  in  a  tiny  form  at  the  very  summits. 

•  On  the  coast,  again,  we  meet  with  special  types. 
The  Sea  Spleenwort  (Asp.  marinum)  dots  our  rocky  cliftk 
and  lines  cur  sea  caves ;  A.  lanceolatum  bears  it  company 
on  the  walls  and  dykes  of  the  immediate  coast  line,  and 
in  rarer  stations  the  charming  ^Maidenhair  (Adiantum 
capillus-Yenerls)  may  still  be  found  on  the  sea  front, 
though  usually  only' by  the  eye,  since  wherever  within 
hand  reach  the  vandal  grips  it  in  his  deadly  grasp. 

So  much  for  our  Fern  wealth  in  general  in  the  merest 
outline.  Every  observant  Fern  lover  could  say  as  much, 
but  it  is  not  everyone  who  is  aware  that  while  the  whole 
of  these  species  are  common,  not  merely  to  Great  Britain, 
but  to  large  areas  outside.  Nature  has  .seemingly  endowed 
them  in  out  islands  with  such  a  marvellous  capacity  for 
variation  that  the  Fern  connoisseur  regards  the  ordinary 
forms  as  simplv  and  solely  the  raw  material,  the  weedsj 
as  it  wore,  from  which  Nature’s  Ferny  masterpieces  have 
been  elaborated. 

The  Fern  hunter  proper,  therefore,  differs  utterly 
from  the  crowds  of  people  we  may  see  with  bags  and 
baskets  of  these  common  Ferns  returning  from  their 
country  visits  in  the  summer  and  autumn;  ancl  still  more 
so  from  those  who  contribute  to  the  depletion  of  our 
Fern  lanes  and  roadsides  by  paying  the  vandals  for  their 
despatch  by  post.  A  week’s  hunting  with  him  or  her  (for 
some  of  our  more  beautiful  varieties  have  been  found  by 
ladies)  is  richly  rewarded  by  half  a  do.zen  plants. 

How  it  happens  we  know  not;  but  it  is  a  fimt  that 
here  and  there  among  the  millions  of  common  herns  a 
form  of  altogether  different  make  occasionally  appears, 
and  is  capable  not  only  of  maintaining  its  new  type  wlien 
removed,  but  of  reproducing  its  form  from  its  spores, 
perhaps  even  in  an  improved  fashion.  Nothing  seems  to 
lead  up  to  this ;  all  we  know  is  that  in  the  middle  of  a 
clump  of  any  species  the  keen  eye  of  the  hunter  may 
detect  a  tassel,  or  an  extra  feathep'  tip  of  a  frond,  or 
Lme  other  eccentricity,  and  that  when  he  opens  out  the 
clump  he  finds  an  entire  plant  so  characterised  through¬ 
out  ^  Such  ‘‘finds”  are  frequently  far  inore  beautiful 
than  the  normal,  and  the  fact  of  their  existmice  having 
once  been  established,  the  comparativel.y  few  Fern  lover.s 
who  have  grasped  it  and  pursued  their  hunting  perse- 
J-eringlv  have  enriched  our  Fern  collections  with  aliout 
9  nnn^  distinct  ferms.  Furthermore,  these  wild  finds, 
uncler  cidture,  have  been  improved  by  careful  se  ection 
to  an  enormous  extent,  so  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
2v ThaTa  colleotiou  of  British  Fernn  utterly  oeI.l>se,  any 
collection.-C'HAS.  T.  Diu'eey,  \  .M.H.,  F.L.h. 
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Bolton  Gardeners’  Benefit  Society. 

Writing  under  date'  of  June  22,  “W.  C.”  observes: — “I  was 
very  niucli  interested  in  reading  the  remarks  of  “  Yorkshire 
Gardener  ”  on  the  Bolton  Gardeners’  Benefit  Society.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  you  second  his  remarks,  and  I  think  the  young  gar¬ 
deners  of  Bolton  woidd  do  well  to  act  on  his  advice.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  the  Bolton  Gardeners’  Benefit  Society 
is  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  Its  objects  are 
very  laudable,  but  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  “  Yorkshire  Gar¬ 
dener,”  that  it  offers  more  advantages  than  the  subscriptions  will 
stand  for  any  length  of  time,  but  I  may  be  wrong.” 


Back  to  the  Land. 


land  and  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit  at  his  own  home,  for  few  of 
this  class  care  for  attending  lectures  on  the  subject — at  least, 
that  is  my  experience. — J.  Botley. 


Gardeners’  Commissions. 

With  reference  to  the  last  letter  by  “  T.  F.,”  page  u30,  no 
cue  would  complain  at  an  employer  in  discharging  a  man  who 
had  proved  so  undeserving  of  his  confidenoe.  “  T.  F.”  charges 
me  with  giving  way  to  imagination  at  the  expense  of  common 
sense.  But  if  your  correspondent  had  admitted  that  he  had 
misled  me,  and  others,  by  putting  forward  his  case  under  a 
wrong  light,  he  would  have  admitted  a  greater  truth.  An 
honourable  commission,  offered  and  accepted,  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  an  offence  where  it  is  permitted  and  dealt  with  as  it 
should  be  in  an  honest  manner;  but  monetary'  greed,  and  the 
evil  disposition  of  the  man  labouring  under  the  baneful  influence 
of  drink,  may  cause  an  excess  of  pressure  in  getting  the  all- 
satisfying  prize.  Expense's  are,  as  “  Provincial  ”  says,  curtailed 
to  the  lowest  limit  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  so  that  the 
possibility  of  and  the  desire  to  extort  commission  on  large  bills 
beeomes  well-nigh  impossible,  and  in  ordinary  cases  the  matter 
is  reduced  to  so  trivial  a  one  as  to  be  beneath  the  gardener’s 
notice. ^ — P. 


Co-OPERATORS  AXD  SmALL  HOLDINGS. 

At  the  Co-operative  Congress,  held  at  Doncaster,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  canded  unanimously  :  “  That  in  view  of  the 
continued  depopulation  of  the  villages  and  the  consecjuent  flood¬ 
ing  of  the  town  labour  market  with  labour,  this  congress  urges 
co-operative  societies  throughout  the  kingdom  to  earnestly  con¬ 
sider  the'  practical  possibilities  of  acquiring  land  and  letting  it 
to  small  cultivators,  in  this  way  providing  a  solid  basis  for 
co-operative  agriculture,  and  thus  taking  a  valuable  step  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  ideal  which  inspired  Robert.  Owen  ;  and, 
further,  this  congress  urges  local  authorities  to  more  fully  use 
the  small  holding  powers  they  already  possess^  and  is  of  opinion 
that  larger  powers  should  be  given  to  the'm  in  order  that  land 
may  be  provided  at  fair  rents  with  security  of  tenure  to  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  and  other  workers  in  rural  districts.” 


The  Main  Point  of  the  Question. 

Before  small  holdings  can  be  successfully  brought  into 
practice  suitable  houses,  and  buildings,  must  be  erected  for  the 
holders.  As  things  are  at  present,  landlords  would  hardly  see 
their  way  clear  to  make  these  improvements.  In  my  opinion, 
what  would  bring  men  back  to  the  land  is  the  building  of  good 
cottages,  let  at  a  moderate  rate,  with  a  good  garden  large  enough 
to  grow  a  family  supply  of  vegetables  throughout  the  year,  the 
keep  of  a  pig,  and  if  a  poultry  run  could  be  added,  so  much  the 
better.  Bush  fruit  could  be  grown,  even  if  the  larger  kinds 
could  not.  Here  are  the  things  needed  in  every  family,  all 
grown  at  home,  saving  several  shillings  per  week,  and  far  before 
such  articles  bought  in  shops. 

But  going  back  to  the  question  of  small  holdings,*  there  are 
two  sides  to  it,  as  with  all  other  questions.  In  some  countries  it 
would  be  a  success,  whilst  in  others  a  failure.  If  in  some  of 
the  midland  and  western  counties  these  holdings  were  obtain¬ 
able,  every  holder  would  be  going  in  for  the  same  class  of  stuff, 
with  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  superabundant  produce, 
especially  if  six  or  seven  miles  from  a  town  or  station.  “H.  D.” 
has  solved  this  question  by  advising  co-operation  among  the 
farmers,  and  sending  their  produce  direct  to  a  centre.  If 
farmers  would  only  fall  in  with  “  H.  D.’s  ”  suggestion  and  send 
direct,  I  see  no  reason  why  small  farmers  should  not  make  a 
better  living  out  of  the  land.  [This  seems  to  us  the  crux  of  the 
question. — Ed.]  If  dealers  can  afford  to  come  into  these  dis¬ 
tricts  thirty  and  forty  miles  away,  buy  the  produce,  pack  it,  and 
send  it  by  rail  or  road  and  then  make  a  living,  I  say  then  it  is 
the  middleman  who  makes  the  profit.  This  statement  can 
easily  be  proved  on  any  market  day  during  the  summer  months. 
Take  the  fruit  question.  Dealers  come  round  to  these  out-of-the- 
way  places  and  buy  up  all  the  fruit  they  can  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  their  own  prices.  If  there  is  a  glut  of  fruit  there  is  no 
market  for  it  at  all,  and  only  the  choicest  is  picked,  the  rest 
being  left  to  blow  off,  then  gathered  up  and  placed  in  a  heap  to 
make  cider  with. 

“  H.  D.”  has  at  various  times  in  the  Journal  urged  fruit 
growing  for  farmers.  This  will  never  be  done  on  a  large  scale 
till  someone  wakes  them  up  more  than  at  present.  Moreover, 
it  is  too  uncertain,  from  the  late  frosts,  to  be  depended  on.  But 
I  quite  agree  with  “  H.  D.”  that  there  is  money  in  the  orchard, 
especially  with  good  keeping  Apples,  if  farmers  would  only  take 
a  little  trouble  in  storing  them  till  Christmas.  I  have  in  my 
mind  a  large  quantity  of  Blenheims  being  stored  in  a  loft  and 
sold  just  before  Christmas  that  paid  for  three  or  four  failures. 
Before  planting  more,  farmers  should  be  learnt  how  to  look 
after  the  trees  they  have  now.  If  small  holdings  could  be  brought 
into  practice,  a  practical  man  should  be  appointed  to  go  round 
the  holdings,  teaching  and  showing  the  holder  how  to  work  his  | 


SalurJay  Half-holiday  for  Gardeners. 

After  reading  such  an  excellent  article  Avritten  by  “W.  S.” 
in  the  pages  of  our  Jouimal  on  the  11th  inst.,  one  cannot  but 
think  Avhat  a  pity  it  is  that  a  few  hundred  of  them  could  not  be 
printed  on  leaflet  forms  and  posted  to  the  employers  of  many 
of  our  large  establishments.  Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  to  a 
head  gardener  about  the  half-holiday  for  young  gardeners,  and 
I  was  simply  told  that  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  given,  as 
Saturday  ivas  his  busiest  day,  v’ith  the  clearing  up  and  so  on. 
Net  far  away,  in  the  same  district,  I  was  mentioning  the  same 
thing  to  another  head  gardener,  and  his  answer  ivas ;  “  Yes,  I 
believe  in  the  half-holiday,  a,s  no  one  ivorks  harder  than  the 
young  gardeners,  and  thej'  deserve  it;  and  if  only  the  remain¬ 
ing  gardeners  around  the  ncighbourliood  would  mention  it  to 
their  employers,  wC'  should  all  be  able  to  folloAv  the  example 
shown  us  from  our  neighbouring  counties.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  excellent  Improvement  Associations,  ivhich  are  doing  so  much 
good,  might  largely  assist.  Let  the  various  committees  of  each 
county  agree  together,  then  before  manj^  months  we  may  see 
the  half-holiday  general  throughout  the  country. — W.  L. 


'  A  Bad  Outlook  for  Market  Gardeners. 

The  elements  have  not  dealt  kindly  with  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath.  Floods  and  frosts,  hailstorms  and  hurri¬ 
canes,  seem  to  have  conspired  to  make  things  uncomfortable. 
The  ground  was  never  in  good  order  for  planting  or  sowing,  it 
being  alternately  saddened  and  baked  hard  as  cement.  Seeds,  of 
course,  came  up  very  badly,  and  the  ground  remained  so-  cold 
that  hardlj'  anything  has  grown  besides  weeds  and  slugs,  neither 
of  which  are  particular  about  the  weather  so  long  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  remains  above  32deg.  Tlie  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  crops  are 
a  complete  failure.  Thousands  of  trees  are  without  a  fruit  on 
them,  and  the  trees  themselves  have  suffered  very  badly.  Had 
there  been  a  crop  of  fruit  it  would  have  been  destroyed  on  the 
16th,  for  we  had  such  a  hailstorm  as  very  feiv  people  in  the  place 
had  witnessed  before,  which  bruised  or  knocked  a  hole  in  every 
fruit  which  was  not  sheltered  by  a  branch.  The  pieces  of  ice 
were  angular  in  shape,  and  v’hat  I  saw  averaged  about  fin  in 
diameter,  but  judging  from  the  damage  done  they  must  have 
been  larger  than  this  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city.  Young 
Chrysanthemums  and  Tomatoes  in  some  places  are  stripped  of 
almost  every  leaf,  and  can  hardly  recover.  Lettuces  are  a  mass 
of  useless  rags ;  even  the  stems  of  Rhubarb  are  broken  about 
very  badly. 

The  Rhubarb  has  been  pulled  harder  than  usual,  and  con-  • 
sequently  the  stems  ivere  exposed.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  ■ 
it  has  fetched  a  better  price  lately  than  during  the  ivinter ;  Is.  a  i 
dozen  bundles,  consisting  of  two  medium  or  three*  small  sticks  ; 
each,  has  been  a  common  wholesale  price.  Severe  frosts  cut  the  i 
young  growths  back  just  as  they  had  started  in  early  spring,  and  ; 
since  that  time  Rhubarb  has  been  very  scarce.  Some  people,  | 
tempted  by  present  prices,  are  ruining  their  roots  for  next  year’s  ' 
forcing.  It  ivill  be  thirty-three  years  next  month  since  I  saiv 
such  a  hailstorm  before,  which  then  broke  over  a  thousand  panes 
of  the  old-fashioned  crown  glass  at  Longleat,  and  similarly 
riddled  the  roofs  of  the  houses  at  Stourton  belonging  to  Sir 
Henry  Hoare.  These  heavy  hailstorms  are  generally  confined  to 
a  very  small  area,  and  this  Avas  the  case  on  the  16th,  AA’hen,  on 
the  Batheaston  side  of  the  city  people  Avere  busy  haymaking  in 
their  .shirtsleeves  all  the  time. — Wh.  Taylor. 
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Capturing  Garden  Slugs. 

A  Canton  gardening  entliusiast,  writing  to  the  “  estern 
Mail,”  says  that'  he  has  found  out  a  simple  and  effective  way 
of  capturing  garden  slugs.  “A  few  days  ago,”  he  writes,  ‘‘some 
pieces  of  Orange  iieel  had  been  thrown  into  my  front  garden,  and 
when  picking  them  up  I  noticed  several  slugs  adhering  to  them, 
and  more  on  the  soil  where  the  peel  had  been  laid.  Since  then 
I  have  placed  Oi’ange  peel  both  in  my  front  garden  and  also 
amongst  my  vegetables,  and  this  morning  I  killed  upwards  of 
sixty  slugs.  Surely  nothing  more  simple  could  be  wished  for.” 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society  s  Outing. 


The  annual  outing  of  the  members  of  this  society  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  July  13,  a  visit  to  be  made  to  the  gardens  and  grounds 
of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs. 
Noble.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  party  will 
leave  Paddington  (Great  Western)  Station  at  10.30  p.m.  to 
Reading,  calling  at  Ealing  and  Slough,  and  on  arrival  embark 
at  Caversham  Bridge  on  the  River  Queen  steam  launch,  and 
proceed  to  the  landing-stage  at  Park  Place.  Dinner  will  bo 
served  in  the  grounds  at  2  p.m.,  after  which  there  will  be  an 
inspection  of  the  gardens;  tea  will  be  served  at  5  p.m.,  and  at 
6  p.m.  the  return  journey  will  be  made  so  as  to  catch  the  fast 
train  to  London  at  8.25  p.m.  from  Reading,  which  stops  only  at 
Ealing.  The  cost  of  return  rail  and  river  journey,  dinner,  and 
tea  is  10s.  6d.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ealing,  W. 

The  Abnormal  Rains. 


There  is  a  lamentable  dread  prevailing  as  to  the  summer’s 
prospects  just  now  hanging  in  the  balance.  Dire  disaster  has 
already  been  suffered  by  frost  and  flood,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  we  are  still  apparently  some  distance  removed  from  the 
edge  of  the  proverbial  wood.  It  is  said  that  for  eighty  years 
such  weather  has  not  been  experienced.  Whether  this  be  true 
is  dependable  on  actual  records,  but  certainly  worse  weather, 
resultant  worries,  and  actual  terrors  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Ep  to  the  present  time  the  year’s  rain  amounts  to  23.14in,  nearly 
ll^in  more  than  was  measured  last  year  to  the  end  of  June.  The 
heaviest  fall  occurred  on  Friday,  June  19,  namely,  1.15in,  which, 
by  a  curious  coincidence  is  exactly  the  same  amount  as  the  record 
of  last  year,  falling  on  June  13.  This  inflicts  much  hardship  on 
both  gardener  and  farmer,  the  hay  crops  by  the  river  sides  being 
absolutely  ruined. 

In  this  neighbourhood  one  instance  occurred  where  only  three 
aci'es  of  grass  remain  to  the  farmer  unflooded  out  of  his  total 
acreage,  and  it  is  said  that  flooded  grass  makes  valueless  hay. 
Not  only  is  there  the  calamitous  rain,  but  such  extremely  low 
temperatui'es  and  sunless  days  as  well,  influences  that  tell  so 
harshly  in  the  garden  and  field,  few,  if  any,  crops  advancing  with 
the  pace  that  is  characteristic  of  the  summer.  Never  before  in 
living  memory  were  the  gardenei’s’  hopes  .so  severely  shattered, 
for  in  succession  one  crop  after  another  has  beep  reduced  ir, 
their  prospect  and  promise  to  partial,  and  in  many  instances 
actual,  failure.  As  a  rule,  the  gardener  is  endowed  with  a  recu¬ 
perative  and  resourceful  fund  of  hope.  Should  one  crop  fail 
thoughts  are  turned  to  another  as  a  compensating  fund  ;  but 
this  year  these  thoughts  have  had  so  many  rude  shocks  which 
are  not  recoverable  during  this  and  the  coming  seasons.  The 
following  tables  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  as  showing 
the  actual  and  comparative  rain  of  the  curi’ent  year  measured 


here ;  — 


13  .s. 

Tu  silay,  June  9 . 0’i7 

Wednesday,  June  10 .  ..  ..  0  75 

Thursday,  .Tune  11  ..  ' . 0‘52 

.Saturday,  June  13 . OUO 

Sunday,  June  14 . 1-02 

Monday,  June  15 . 0'83 

Tuesday,  .Tune  16 . 0.33 

Friday,  June  19 . 1-15 

— W.  Strugnell,  Rood  Ashton.  £  30 


Rose,  Mrs.  John  Laing  as  a  Standard. 

The  figure  on  page  555  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  C.  Jones, 
and  represents  this  excellent  Rose,  which  is  one  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  standards,  as  it  is  also  in  the  foreground  as  a  bush,  being 
strong  in  growth. 

Azalea  Sigismunde  Rucker, 

IMessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  of  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middle¬ 
sex,  are  the  chief  cultivators  and  introducers  of  the  gorgeous 
Azaleas,  particularly  the  A.  mollis  and  sinensis  vai'ieties  and 
hybrids.  The  photograph  of  A.  indica  Sigismunde  Rucker  repre¬ 
sents  a  typical  floriferous  plant,  with  lilac-rose  and  saffron  red 
blotched  flowers,  and  this  is  a  much  i^rized  and  noted  variety. 


Dr.  Cooke  as  Linnean  Gold  Medallist. 

A  gold  medal  is  annually,  awarded  to  a  distinguished  botanist 
alternately  with  a  zoologist,  who  may  have  rendered  signal  service 
to  science.  This  year  the  medal  has  been  awarded  to  M.'C.  Cooke, 
\  .M.H.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Dr.  Cooke  has  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career,  as  our  notes  some  months  ago  exemplified. 

Ivy-clad  Trees. 

Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  “Irish  Times,”  the  undersigned 
says: — “Lately  I  went  through  five  counties,  and  it  was  painful 
to  see  such  a  vast  number  of  trees  clothed  in  their  shrouds  of 
Ivy.  Irish  gentry  are  either  ignorant  that  Ivy-covered  trees 
make  bad  timber  and  eventually  get  killed,  or  they  are  too  lazy 
and  apathetic  to  have  the  Ivy  removed ;  so,  in  a  few  years,  Ireland 
will  be  denuded  of  trees.  The  county  surveyors  are  an  intelligent 
bodju  Could  they  not  be  induced  to  .save  the  trees  on  the  road¬ 
side?  Two  or  three  minutes  devoted  to  each  tree  would  do  it, 
and  after  the  first  year  it  would  not  need  a  minute  per  tree. 
Nature  makes  trees  deciduous  that  they  may'give  least  resistance 
to  winter  storms.  Ivy  takes  advantage  of  the  artificial  growth  of 
trees  to  shroud  them  with  leaves,  and  man — in  Ireland — will  not 
remove  the  parasite  An  immense  number  of  trees  were  blown 
down  by  the  last  storm,  nearly  all  of  them  because  they  were 
covered  with  Ivy. — J.  R.  Magrath,  Colonel.  Baun-aboo,  near 
Wexford.” 


Notes  from  Hamilton,  N  B. 

The  temperature  of  last  week  was  uniformly  low  for  the  month 
of  June.  The  winds  wei'e  bitterly  cold,  and  blew  with  persis¬ 
tence  from  the  north.  On  every  morning  there  were  strong  signs 
of  frost,  and  on  Saturday  (20th)  Ideg  was  registered.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  cold  showers  we  have  not  been  favoured  with 
rain  for  nearly  a  month.  Garden  crops,  though  later  than 
ordinary,  are  looking  well,  and  what  fruit  the  devastating  frosts 
of  April  left  undestroyed  are  also  looking  satisfactory.  Straw¬ 
berries  aijpear  as  if  they  are  to  be  a  light  crop.  They  are  in¬ 
variably  so  if  a  good  soaking  is  not  received  at  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  flowering  period.  *  *  The  Pharmaceutical  Society’s 

officials  in  Glasgow'  do  not  believe  in  possessing  authority  and 
not  using  it.  They  are  again  on  the  warpath  for  the  “poison” 
sales. — D.  C. 


Meteoroloiical  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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51-0 

66-4 

45-7 

0-28 

540 

54-3  53-8 

35-6 

Thursday  18 

N.W. 

54-3 

49-0 

58-6 

41-8 

— 

56-5 

55'0  53-7 

34  7 

Friday  ...19 

E  N  E. 

49  0 

46  2 

56-6 

46-5 

0-79  ' 

56-5 

55-3  53-7 

46-2 

Saturday  20 

N.E. 

48-9 

46-7 

53-2 

46-2 

540 

55  0  53-7  1 

1 

460 

Total. 

, 

Means  ... 

51-7 

48-7 

57-6 

45-5  ' 

3  24 

54-4 

54*8  ;  53  8 

1  1 

42  6 

Verv  dull,  cold  weather  with  rain  on  five  days. 
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Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners'  Association 

Ill  place  of  the  usual  lecture  on  the  loth,  the  Shirley  Gar¬ 
deners  held  a  Rose  show,  with  a  discussion  on  the  cultivation  of 
same.  Owing  to  the  very  wet  weather,  the  attendance  at  the 
show  and  the  number  of  exhibits  were  considerably  smaller  than 
was  expected ;  but  there  were  some  splendid  Roses  sent  by  A. 
Searle,  Esq.,  Ashton  Lodge,  Bassett  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Nicklen), 
who  won  the  first  prize  for  six,  and  first  for  six  vases  of  garden 
Roses.  The  .second  prize  in  show  Roses  was  won  by  Mr.  F. 
Cozens;  third.  General  Nisbett,  Clarence  Lodge,  Shirley  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Biggs).  For  the  six  vases  the  second  prize  went  to 
R.  C.  Bassett,  Esq.,  Berlin  Lodge,  Millbrook  (gardener,  Mr.  F. 
Snelgrove) ;  and  third,  Mr.  F.  Cozens,  Rownham.  Messrs.  B. 
Ladhams  and  Sons  had  on  view  a  good  collection  of  Sweet 
Briars,  Japanese  and  Scotch  Roses,  also  specimens  of  the  new 
single  Rose,  Reine  Blanche,  raised  by  them  at  their  nurseries, 
and  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  a  London 
exhibition.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  opened  the  discussion.  Mr.  0. 
Nicklen  followed,  saying  that  he  always  pruned  his  Roses  before 
Christmas,  and  that  he  had  followed  that  practice  for  several 
years.  A  number  of  the  members  present  thought  that  March 
and  April  was  quite  early  enough,  but  on  the  face  of  the  blooms 
staged  they  had  to  admit  that  Mr.  Nicklen’s  method  had  beaten 
them.  After  the  meeting  thei  committee  met  and  made  final 
arrangements  for  the  annual  outing,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
July  14,  to  visit  the  gardens  at  Swanmore  Park  (of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  fame),  by  the  kind  permission  of  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq., 
M.P.  The  party  will  be  conveyed  there  in  brakes  and  partake 
of  a  meat  tea  in  the  pavilion. — J.  M. 

Reading  Gardeners  Outing. 

The  first  summer  evening  meeting  of  the  above  association 
was  held  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  at  Bear 
Wood  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  an  exceedingly  pleasant  evening  was 
spent  by  upwards  of  eighty  members,  who  journeyed  by  various 
means,  the  cycle  predominating.  The  party  met  at  the  ‘‘  Xur- 
.s>'ry,”  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  the  head  gar¬ 
dener,  late  foreman  at  Sandringham,  the  splendid  range  of  new 
glass  houses  was  inspected.  The  first  thing  that  claimed  the 
special  attention  of  the  visitors  was  the  magnificent  crop  of 
Melons,  and  a  finer  display  of  this  luscious  fruit  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find,  in  a  private  establishment,  throughout  the  country, 
and  was  evidence  that  Mr.  Barnes  had  a  thorough  experience  in 
the  culture  of  these  plants.  The  plants  were  in  different 
stages  of  development,  and  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
fruits  ready  for  the  table.  The  varieties  principally  grown  were 
a  seedling  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Eureka  and  another 
variety  of  Sutton’s  introductions  and  Ringleader.  A  house  was 
devoted  to  Tomatoes  in  pots,  and  the  plants  were  carrying  a 
heavy  crop  of  splendid  fruit.  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
were  excellent  crops ;  especially  noticeable  was  a  tree  of  Royal 
George  Peach,  twentj'-seven  years  old,  which  had  never  failed  to 
give  good  results,  and  this  year  was  bearing  a  record  crop.  The 
young  Vines  planted  by  Mr.  Barnes  are  a  credit,  and  promise 
great  things  in  the  future  by  the  appearance  of  their  foliage  and 
grand  growth.  Passing  on  to  the  Carnation  house  the  members 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  healthy  foliage  of  the  plants. 
Owr  one  thousand  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Malmaisons  are 
grown,  which  were  just  coming  into  flower,  and  promise  a  won¬ 
derful  display.  In  another  house  close  upon  one  thousand  young 
Tree  Carnations  were  noted.  A  splendid  batch  of  Calanthes  is 
being  worked  up,  also  a  grand  stock  of  young  Crotons,  Caladiums, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ac.,  grown  for  house  decoration,  which  is  a  great 
item  at  Bear  Wood.  Out  of  doors  a  batch  of  1,300  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  claimed  attention,  and  notwithstanding  the  untoward 
season  Strawberries,  Peas,  and  other  vegetables  were  looking 
well.  On  the  terrace  gardens  the  beds  of  Tea  Roses  with  a 
groundwork  of  Violas  will  certainly  make  a  brilliant  display 
during  next  month,  as  will  Sweet  Peas,  which  have  been  planted 
largely.  Bear  Wood  for  many  years  has  been  noted  throughout 
the  district  for  the  Rhododendrons;  the  late  Mr.  John  Walter 
not  only  planted  them  in  his  private  grounds,  but  by  the  wayside, 
arid  hundreds  of  visitors  wend  their  way  annually  to  the  village 
t ;  see  them.  Notwithstanding  the  frosts,  which  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Azaleas,  the  Rhododendrons  are  blooming  profusely. 
Before  separating,  the  president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  proposed 


a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  in  throwing  open  their  gardens  and  grounds  to  the  members, 
and  to  Mr.  Barnes  for  his  kind  attention  to  the  party.  As  one 
of  the  meetings  during  the  autumn  session,  according  to  arrange¬ 
ment  already  made,  will  be  devoted  to  the  criticism  or  otherwise 
of  Mr.  Barnes’  method  of  culture,  Ac.,  many  notes  were  taken 
by  the  members,  and  the  evening  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest. 

Birmingham  Gardeners  at  Highbury. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  annual  outing,  it  has  been  re.solved 
to  have  one  or  two  afternoon  visits  during  the  summer  season 
to  some  noted  local  garden.  The  first  of  these  took  place  on  the 
17th  inst.,  when  upwards  of  100  of  the  members  and  lady  friends, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
visited  Highbury.  The  party  assembled  at  the  lodge  gates  at  five 
o’clock,  where  it  was  met  by  Messrs.  Deacon  and  Mackay  (the 
respective  head  gardener  and  Orchid  grower).  The  yucce  de 
resistance,  of  course,  was  the  Orchid  department,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  demand  for  the  cut  flowers  for  the  London 
residence  there  was  to  be  seen  an  almo.st  more  than  ordinary 
display  of  Orchids  in  vaiiety,  the  Cattleya  section  especially 
being  conspicuous.  Other  structures  were  replete  with  such  as 
Gloxinias,  Calceolarias,  and  Show  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  An 
admired  feature  in  the  grounds  was  the  new  Alpine  garden,  while 
the  recently  formed  adjoining  Dutch  garden,  reserved  for  bulbous 
flowers,  was  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  the  walks  being  laid 
with  red-coloured  tiles  and  edged  with  suitable  tiles  of  the  same 
colour.  The  whole  parterre  is  enclosed  by  a  dwarf  Yew  hedge. 
Naturally,  owing  to  the  flowering  season  of  the  occuioants  being 
over,  it  was  not  seen  in  its  most  attractive  aspect. 

The  large  masses  of  Rhododendrons  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  extensive  grounds  came  in  for  a  share  of  admiration,  includ¬ 
ing  also  the  general  keeping  of  the  departments  throughout. 
At  the  close  of  the  gratifying  visit  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  the  leader 
of  the  party,  proposed  that  a  heai’ty  vote  of  thanks  be  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  kindness.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Bick  in  suitable  terms,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  Messrs.  Deacon  and  Mackay 
for  their  courtesy  and  interesting  information.  The  annual  out¬ 
ing  will  take  place  on  July  15,  when  Trentham  Hall  Gardens,  the 
celebrated  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  will  be  the  venue. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

The  second  of  the  afternoon  meetings  for  the  loresent  session 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  instant,  at  the  society’s  rooms, 
70,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  Captain  D.  Wilson-Barker, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper 
on  the  Meteorological  Aspects  of  the  Storm  of  February  26-27, 
1903.”  Between  sunset  of  the  26th  and  noon  of  the  27th  the 
British  Isles  were  visited  by  a  storm  of  unusual  severity.  Its 
most  impressive  characteri.stic  Avas  the  amount  of  damage  done 
to  trees  and  buildings  by  gales  from  the  south  or  south-west, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  AAhere  vmry  large 
numbers  of  trees  Avere  uprooted,  and  in  Lancashire.  Gales  or 
strong  AA'inds  Avere  also  experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  Britisli 
Isles.  Dr.  ShaAv  exhibited  lantern  slides  shoAA’ing  the  path  of 
the  barometric  minimum  and  the  area  OA’er  Avhich  the  destruc¬ 
tion  extended.  He  also  put  foinvard  some  general  considerations 
about  barometric  depressions  and  storms,  dealing  more  especially 
with  the  distribution  of  Avinds  and  the  \mlocity  of  traA'el,  and 
concluded  by  making  some  x'emarks  on  self-recording  instruments 
and  their  management. 

A  paijer  by  Mr.  J.  Baxendell  on  “  The  Dines-Baxendell  Anemo¬ 
graph  and  the  Dial  Pattern  Non-oscillating  Pi'essure-Plate 
Anemometer  ”  Avas  read  by  the  secretary.  The  Dines  Pressure- 
tube  Anemometer  is  noAv  the  accepted  standard  instrument  for 
recording  Avind  moA'ement,  but  it  does  not  record  the  direction 
of  the  Avind.  Mr.  Baxendell  has  endeaA’oured  to  overcome  this 
draAvback,  and  in  this  paper  he  giA'es  a  description  of  the  com¬ 
bined  A'elocity  and  direction  anemometer  Avhich  he  has  designed 
for  the  Fernley  Observatory  at  Southport.  In  addition,  ,he  has 
designed  a  non-oscillating  pi’essure  plate  for  shoAving  on  a  dial 
the  maximuih  iDressure  of  the  Avind.  By  using  a  combined 
“head,”  or  A'ane,  for  the  Dines  anemometer  Mr.  Baxendell  has 
been  able  to  arrange  for  the  ncAv  instrument  to  record  (1)  the 
velocity,  (2)  the  direction,  and  (3)  the  maximum  pressure  of  tho 
wind. 
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Certificated  Plants.* 


( Continued  from  page  517,  vol.  llj. 

The  Peonies. — The  genus  Paeonia  has  proved  fertile  in 
varieties  which  have  gained  recognition  from  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  yet  it  was  not  until  1885  that  the  first 
award  was  made — a  First-class  Certificate  being  given  to  a 
variety  of  P.  Moutan  named  Snowflake.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  though  P.  albiflora,  Avhich  is  a  variable  .species,  and 
P.  officinalis,  the  common  herbaceous  one  (these  two  being  the 
reputed  progenitors  of  the  many  garden  varieties  of  the  present 
day),  and  also  P.  Moutan  had  been  in  this  country  so  many 
years,  scarcely  an  addition  had  been  made  to  them  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  it  was  later  still  before  their 
progeny  began  to  assume  that  importance  among  hardy  flowering 
plants  they  now  hold.  After  1885,  and  up  to  the  end  of  last 
century,  many  awards  were  made,  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  of 
Langport,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  being  foremost  among  pro¬ 
ducers;  the  former  firm  es'pecially.  So  great  is  the  improvement 
which  has  been  effected  that  very  few  awards  have  been  made 
of  late  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  classify  some  of  those 
distinguished  by  awards,  probable  .species  and  sub-species  appear¬ 
ing  among  them.  P.  tenuifolia  has  also  produced  varieties.  The 
latest  introduction  of  note  is  P.  (Moutan)  lutea,  which  was  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  Pot- 
ten,  of  Cran- 
brook,  in  April 
last  and 
awarded  a  First- 
class  Certifi¬ 
cate  ;  the  flower 
rather  small, 
and  like  the 
blossom  of  a 
yellow  Water 
Lily 

Poppy.  —  It 
may  be  that,  the 
fugacious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the 
blossoms  of  the 
genxas  Papaver 
has  operated  to 
produce  so  few 
awards.  The  an¬ 
nual  P.  umbro- 
sum,  which  is 
bright  scarlet  in 
colour,  received 
an  award  in 
1880.  and  the 
dwarf  form  of 
P.  nudicairle, 
known  as  minia- 
tum,  in  1886 ; 
and  three  years 
after  a  ^ulphur 
coloured  variety 
received  an 
award  of  merit, 
but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have 
become  fixed. 

-About  the  same 

time  a  pale  salmon  form  of  P.  orientale,  named  Blush  Queen, 
gained  an  award  of  merit  ;  and  there  is  a  deeper  coloured  variety 
known  as  Salmon  Queen.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  widen 
the  group  of  salmon-tinted  varieties,  but  without  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise  attempts  have  not  been 
put  forth  to  improve  that  very  fine  form  P.  orientale 
bracteatum,  with  its  verj'  large  brilliant  crimson  flowers  and 
distinct  foliage.  Many  named  seedlings  have  come  from 
P.  orientale  of  late  years;  one  of  the  most  distinct  is  Mrs. 
Marsh,  the  rich  orange  scarlet  flowers  of  which  are  more  or  less 
flaked  with  Avhite.  The  efforts  to  cross  P.  pilosum  with 
P.  orientale  have  resulted  in  intermediate  forms,  but  so  far 
nothing  of  striking  character.  The  most  attractive  garden  forms 
of  P.  somniferum  (the  Opium  Poppy)  are  the  double  and  single 
white,  and  the  double  and  single  black.  In.  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  common  field  Poppy,  P.  Rhoeas,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  Avonderful  change ;  the  combinations  of  colours  are  most 
beautiful,  and  the  Shiidey  Poppies  are  among  the  most  prized  of 
hardy  annuals.  They  develop  vei*>'  fine  characters  when  .soAvn 
in  autumn. 

Pelargonium. — Our  large  Show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums 
are  believed  to  have  come  from  P.  grandiflorum,  which  was  intro¬ 


If.-"--. 


*  Mr.  Dean  has  been  so  urgently  ernployet  till  recently,  that,  though  we  have 
occasionally  hinted  to  him  our  desire  to  conclude  the  series  under  this  head, 
sufficient  time  for  the  necessary  research  could  not  be  found  ;  but  he  now  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  remaining  genera  in  alphabetical  order.— Eii. 


duced  in  1794,  and  probably  the  hooded-leaved  P.  cucullatum 
may  liave  had  something  to  do  tvith  their  origin.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  past  century  the  Pelargonium  was  undergoing 
improvement,  but  between  1830  and  1860  the  advance  was  rapid. 
Such  names  as  Catleugh  and  Gaines  were  active  in  the  thirties, 
followed  by  Foster,  Beck,  Hoyle,  and  others;  and  many  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  were  given  to  new  varieties  by  the  National 
Floricultural  Society  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Flora! 
Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  in  1859.  For  a  time  the  large  flowered 
Pelargonium  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  decorative,  exliibi- 
tion,  and  market,  plant ;  the  present  generation  do  not  now  see 
the  splendid  specimens  which  ivere  grown  by  Turner,  Fraser, 
Dobson,  anti  others,  for  exhibition  years  ago.  A  very  large 
number  of  new  varieties  receii^ed  certificates  of  merit  and  other 
awards;  but  this  type  of  Pelargonium  is  no  longer  popular  in 
private  gardens,  though  still  largely  grown  for  market. 

The  origin  of  the  Fancy  Pelargonium  is  not  clearly  known, 
but  it  is  thought  the  first  of  the  type  rvas  raised  about  1835,  and 
distributed  under  the  name  of  P.  Willoughbyanum.  The 
varieties  immediately  succeeding  this  appear  to  have  come  from 
the  Continent.  In  the  early  forties  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Win¬ 
chester,  raised  Queen  Victoria  ;  then  Ambrose  and  (jiaines,  of 
Battersea,  and  Ayres,  of  Blackheath,  produced  varieties,  and 
later  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough.  Its  delicate  growth  and  con¬ 
stitution,  together  with  the  small,  soft-tinted  flower's,  caused 

it  to  be  known 
as  thei  Ladies’ 

'  Pelargonium.  It 

is  curious  to 
n  0  t  e  t  h  a  t 
though  the  old 
National  Flori¬ 
cultural  Society 
made  awards  to 
several  Fancy 
P  e  1  a  rgoniums 
(the  first,  For- 
m  0  si  ssimum. 
Ayres,  1851),  no 
a  Av  a  r  d  was 
made  by  tho 
R.H.S.  until 
1873,  Avhen  Mr. 
Turner  began  to 
submit  his  ncAv 
A’arieties.  It 
Avculd  be  difii- 
cult  to  name  a 
section  of  plant.s 
more  profuse  in 
bloom  than  the 
Fancy  type ; 
but  the  fact 
that  they  rt'- 
quired  m  ore 
Avarmth  and  a 
closer  atmo- 
s  p  here  than 
their  more  ro- 
b  u  s  t  largo 
floAvering  rela- 
t  i  V  e  s  mad  o 
their  culture  a 
little  difficult. 

The  Zonal  or 

horseshoe  leaved  Pelargoniums  are  supposed  to  have  been 
deriA'ed  from  P.  zonale,  AA'hich  AAas  the  earlie.st  cultiAated 
species,  having  been  introduced  about  1710.  A^Dr.  Fothergill 
obtained  an  improA’ed  seedling  from  it  about  1780.  In  Page  s 
“Prodromus,”  published  in  1817,  and  representing  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  catalogues  of  plants  of  that 
tini-o  niii0  varieties  of  Zonal  Geraniums  are  ineiitionecl ;  ono 
with’ double  flowers,  and  four  of  them  with  variegated  foliage, 
one  of  them  represented  as  having  tricoloured  leaves.  1  lo 
earliert  Zonal  variety  to  receive  a  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the 
Roval  Horticultural  Society  Avas  Mr.  Halley  s  Blackheath 
Beauty  in  1859;  but  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  a  great  manv 
were  so  honoured.  Previous  to  1859  the  National  Floricultural 
Setiety  had  gii'en  awards  to  a  feiv.  Many  double  forn^  ct 
P.  zonale  have  received  aivards  ;  they  are  iioav  numerous.  Pago 
mentions  a  striped  edged,  a  silver  striped  edged^  and  a  gold 
striped  edge.  Peter  Grieve  thinks  the  silver  striped,  or  a 
A'ariety  of  it,  AAdiich  aftenvards  became  kiimvii  as  Miller  s  \  ane- 
gated,'  wa.s  one  of  the  first  of  this  group  Later  came  Lees 
^^ariegated,  and  it  was  from  this  last  that  Mr.  Kinghorn  rarsed 
the  cnce  popular  Flov  er  of  the  Day ;  and  in  18o0  he  also 
raised  what  is  regarded  as  the  first  silver  tricolor  leaved— 
;;amel,^  Attrartioif.  Seeing  that  Page  in  1817  n.ent.ons  a 
“three-coloured  leaA'ed  or  tricolor  variety,  it  AAOuld  apptai 
that  Mr.  Grieve  had  no  knowledge  of  this  liavii^  been  m 
existence  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sunset  were  the  fir.st  golden 
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tricolors  to  receive  awards  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  followed  soon  after  by  Lucy  Grieve  and  others.  The 
first  silver  tricolor  to  receive  an  award  was  Italia  Unita,  in 
1862,  followed  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and  Pei-i.  By  1868  the 
tricolor,  both  gold  and  silver,  were  very  popular;  but  scarcely 
a  new  variety  of  any  note  has  been  put  into  commerce  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  Nosegay  type  of  Zonal,  with  their  large  tru.sses,  has 
become  merged  into  the  general  Zonal  class.  The  bronzes  and 
gold  Zonals  were  at  one  time  a  popular  section ;  they  originated 
with  Mr.  John  Wills  when  gardener  at  Oulton  Park.  His 
Beauty  of  Oulton  marked  an  epoch.  In  1867  Mr.  Wills 
obtained  Certificates  of  Merit  for  Her  Majesty,  Beauty  of 
Bibbesdale,  and  A.  H.  Wills.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  and  Laing, 
and  Carter  and  Co.  also  produced  varieties  which  were  so  dis¬ 
tinguished.  They,  with  the  tricolors,  are  still  much  grown  for 
bedding  purposes.  The  golden  leaved  section  were  at  all  times 
but  few.  A  variety  named  Clara  gained  a  commendation  in 
1861,  and  six  years  later  Jason  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit.  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Creed’s  Seedling  succeeded 
them. 

The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  originated  from  P.  peltatum, 
which  Mr.  Burbidge  informs  us  was  raised  in  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort’s  garden  in  1701  from  seeds  brought  from  the  Cape. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  other  sections  of  Pelargoniums  became 
so  popular  at  the  end  of  the  fifties  and  in  the  sixties  that  the 
improvement  of  this  section  was  entered  upon,  and  the  varieties 
now  form  a  group  which  are  highly  popular.  Silver  Gem  and 
peltatum  elegans  received  awards  in  I860,  followed  by  the 
variegated  leaved  L’Elegante  in  1866.  The  appearance  of 
Willsi  and  Willsi  rosea  in  1869  marked  a  distinct  advance,  and 
then  the  section  became  increasingly  popular.  The  scented¬ 
leaved  forms  have  received  but  very  slight  recognition ;  but 
they  are  valuable  in  many  ways  in  the  gardens,  their  free 
growth  and  bloom  being  their  chief  recommendations,  and  they 
are  capable  of  being  trained  into  various  shapes  for  the  adom- 
ment  of  terraces,  &c. — R.  Dean. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Societies. 


Royal  Botaoic. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  meetings,  which  is  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the 
revival  of  exhibitions  on  a  large  scale  for  the  certificating  of  new'  and 
rare  plants,  was  held  in  the  Society’s  Garden  at  Regent’s  Park  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th  of  June.  Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  received 
a  Gold  iSIedal  for  their  collection  of  one  hundred  Delphiniums  and 
hei’baceous  Pseonies.  J.  R.  Box,  of  Croydon,  obtained  a  Silver  Medal 
for  Begonias  and  Alpine  plants.  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  of 
Bagshot,  were  accorded  the  Society’s  Large  Gold  Medal  for  their 
special  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons,  w’hich  is  still  on  view.  The 
judges  were  Mr.  E.  Beckett  and  Mr.  G.  Keif,  who  awarded  the  Botanic 
Society’s  Floral  Certificates  to  each  of  the  following  subjects  : 

Double  Begonia  Mrs.  J.  R,  Box. — A  very  large  pure  white.  Lord 
Milner,  salmon-rose ;  both  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Box. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Caroline  Schmidt  (W.  Cutbush  and  Son). — 
Has  silvery  variegated  foliage,  and  handsome  double  scarlet  flowers. 

Marguerite  Coronation  (Cutbush). — This  has  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  at  Westminster.  The  large  flowers  have  the  disc  florets 
transformed  into  short  creamy  petals. 

DimorphantJms  mandsclmricus  foliis  aureis  variegatus  (.John 
Russell). — A.M.,  Westminster.  A  beautiful  form,  and  likely  to  be 
popular  in  sub-tropical  bedding. 

Wistaria  Russelliana  (.J.  Russell). — This  is  a  larger  form,  but  much 
like  W.  chinensis. 

Delphin'um  Lord  Avebury. — Flowers  S^iii  across,  purplish  centre 
and  gentian-blue  outwardly. 

Delphinium  Lord  Holland. — The  blue  of  the  outer  petals  is  very 
bright,  centre  royal  purple. 

Delphinium  Macauley. — A  bright  blue  single. 

Delphinium  Leigh  Hunt. — A  handsome  violet-purple,  with  showy 
white  centre ;  spike  good.  All  the  Delphiniums  were  sent  by  the 
Messrs.  Kelway. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  July  15. 

Croydon:  Heating  and  Ventilating. 

“  Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural  Structures  ”  was  the 
title  of  the  paper  read  before  the  members  of  this  society  at 
their  rooms,  Sunflow'er  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on 
the  16th  inst.,  and  the  subject  found  a  worthy  exponent  in  thd 
society’s  chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  who  alluded  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  hot  water  as  the  best  means  of  producing  the  required 
heat,  because  by  this  system  it  was  safe,  effectual,  and  economi¬ 
cal  :  and  not  only  does  this  apply  to  horticultural  structures, 
but  also  to  public  buildings,  churches,  &c.,  where  a  genial  and 
healthful  degree  of  warmth  is  required.  Its  origin  dates  back 
for  many  years,  but  not  until  1822  was  any  decided  improvement 


made  in  the  apparatus,  and  it  is  due  to  the  energies  of  Mr. 
Atkinson,  a  distinguished  architect,  that  the  foundation  of  the 
present  system  was  introduced.  Like  many  other  inventions, 
improvements  are  made  from  year  to  year,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
in  this  subject  is  the  adoption  of  valves,  which  can  he  manipu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  give  the  desired  amount  of  heat  in  the  various 
compartments.  In  the  lecturer’s  opinion,  after  some  years  of 
practical  experience,  the  best  boiler  is  the  upright  or  spiral 
tubular  form,  these  being  very  powerful,  and  can  at  all  times 
be  relied  upon  to  properly  perform  their  work  if  due  attention 
is  paid  them.  A  good  draught  .should  be  provided  to  enable  the 
fire  to  burn  freely,  and  if  the  bars  are  solid  they  should  be 
placed  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 

The  question  of  fuel  ought  to  be  considered  as  to  its  com¬ 
parative  value,  and  this  is  regulated  according  to  the  locality. 
Coal  and  coke  are  the  chief  forms  of  fuel,  because  we  have  in 
these  the  constituents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  which  we 
get  the  best  heating  effect.  Consideration  should  be  paid  to 
have  the  boiler  sufficiently  powerful  to  perform  the  work  re¬ 
quired,  and  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  it  to  hold  a, 
sufficient  supply  of  fuel  to  maintain  the  necessary  temperature 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  Due  regard  to  the  stokehole 
should  be  given,  care  being  taken  that  the  position  be  not  damp, 
and  to  insure  against  this  make  the  foundation  thoroughly  water¬ 
tight.  A  good  rise  for  the  pipes  must  be  afforded,  and  where 
much  piping  is  in  use  expansion  joints  are  best,  as  allowing  for 
the  necessary  expansion  and  contraction  which  takes  place  in 
the  pipes  as  they  become  heated  or  cold.  By  equal  distribution 
of  pipes  in  the  house  much  advantage  is  gained.  The  different 
temperatures  required  are  classified  under  three  headings,  viz., 
stove,  intermediate,  and  greenhouse,  and  the  proportion  of  piping 
the  lecturer  advised  was  1ft  of  Tin  pipe  to  every  20  cubic  feet  of 
air  for  the  stove ;  1ft  of  Tin  pipe  to  every  30  cubic  feet  of  air 
for  the  intermediate ;  and  1ft  of  Tin  pipe  to  TO  cubic  feet  of 
air  for  the  greenhouse.  Valves  should  be  placed  in  the  flow  and 
return  pipes  in  each  compartment  to  regulate  the  heat ;  also  air 
taps  should  be  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  piping.  The 
stoker  should  keep  the  fireplace  free  from  all  dusty  rubbish,  and 
all  flues  should  be  periodically  cleaned. 

Regarding  the  regulation  of  heat,  due  attention  should  be 
considered  as  to  the  atmospheric  condition  outside  the  houses. 
The  responsibility  of  the  stoker  to  the  vegetation  inside  the 
houses  is  very  important,  and  should  be  practised  with  great 
consideration.  Ventilation,  properly  administered,  is  also  of 
vital  importance  to  the  plants  enclosed  in  the  houses,  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  Nature  in  our  artificial  treatment  the  better 
the  results  accruing.  Di.scretion  must  be  exercised  in  this 
matter,  and  a  study  should  bfe  made  of  external  temperature, 
the  kind  of  house,  and  also  the  species  of  vegetation  growing  in 
the  house.  Heat,  light,  air,  and  moisture  are  the  essentials  for 
succes.sful  development  of  plants  and  fruit,  and  each  should  be 
applied  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  subjects. 
The  question  would  be  asked,  “  When  is  the  most  favourable 
time  to  admit  air?”  and  the  answer  is  the  nearer  the  external 
temperature  approaches  that  to  which  the  houses  are  desired 
to  be  kept.  In  all  cases  of  ventilation  do  it  gradually,  and  at 
all  times  judicious  study  is  essential  to  this  important  feature. 

Birkenhead  and  Wirral,  June  18th,  and  19th. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  society  that  for  very 
many  years  has  been  so  unfortunate  in  the  w'eather  for  its  shows 
than  tiie  Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Agricultural  Society,  wTth  which 
is  incorporated  a  fine  horticultural  section,  most  attractive  to 
the  visitors.  This  year  the  show  was  held  on  a  much  earlier 
date,  consequently  fruit  and  vegetables  lacked  the  quality  which 
for  years  past  has  been  such  a  distinguishing  feature.  The  new 
show  ground  at  Bebington  (which  for  site  could  not  well  be  im- 
l^roved)  was  an  animated  scene  of  fashion,  the  attendance  on  the 
three  days  quite  beating  the  record.  It  is  part  of  a  reporter’s 
province  to  point  out  defects,  and  certainly  the  horticultural 
section  was  not  well  treated,  inasmuch  as  the  exhibits  were 
crowded  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  sand-covered  w'alks  created 
so  much  dust  as  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  plants  and  flowers. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Edwardson,  the  highly  esteemed  secretary,  only  wants 
the  reminder  to  have  this  defect  remedied. 

There  were  five  groups  of  sixty  square  feet  arranged  for  effect, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  Ogden,  West  Derby,  with  a  light 
and  bright  design ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Haines,  gardener  to  Eger- 
ton  Laird,  Esq.,  Birkenhead,  who  had  also  a  fine  assortment,  the 
Acers  and  Duchess  of  Fife  Carnations  being  most  telling. 

W.  H.  Lever,  Esq.,  of  Thornton  Manor,  exhibited  two  very 
handsome  groups,  not  for  competition.  For  ten  stove  and  greeii- 
house  plants  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
won  with  good  examples  of  Kentia,  Alocasia  Lowi,  Swainsqnia 
alba.  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg,  and  a  fine  Aralia.  Mr.  Haines 
was  placed  second.  Mr.  Bracegirdle  had  Hydrangea  T.  Hogg, 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  Laelia  tenebrosa  as  the  best  three  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Cycas  revoluta,  Chamserops  excelsa, 
and  Croton  Weismani  for  three  foliage  plants.  He  was  algo 
successful  for  one  Palm,  one  greenhouse  plant,  one  foliage  plant 
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(Aloeasia  Lowi),  one  stove  plant  (Antliurium  Andreanum),  and 
three -Ferns  (Davallias  Mooreana  and  fijiensis  and  Nephrolei^isi 
davallioides  furcans),  Messrs.  Haines  and  Cookson  following. 
James  Birch,  Esq.,  C.C.,  Edge  House,  Sefton  gained  a  first  with 
grand  specimen  double  and  single  Zonal  Pelargonium,  Coleus,  and 
a  brace  of  Cucumbers.  Mr.  John  Lee  staged  fine  varieties  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  Mr.  George  Longley  very  fair  Fuchsias. 

The  first  and  second  prize  Orchids  were  Oncidinm  varicosum 
Roger.si  from  Mr.  Bracegirdle,  and  a  nice  piece  of  Vanda  suavis 
from  Air.  S.  Bell,  gardener  to  J.  N.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Higher 
Bebington  Hall.  Hand  bouquets,  sprays,  and  buttonholes  Avere 
well  shown,  the  Avinners  being  Alessi-s.  J.  'Williams,  H.  Ogden, 
Smith  and  MattheAvs,  and  S.  Bell,  the  latter  having  Airs.  E. 
AlaAvley,  Kaiserin  Augusta  A''ictoria,  and  Perle  des  Jardins  as 
the  better  blooms  among  the  cut  Roses. 

The  cut  flower  classes  made  a  bright  effect,  especially  the 
tAvelv-e  bunches  groAvn  indoors  from  Air.  Ogden,  Avhich  consisted 
of  Gloxinias,  Lilium  testaceum,  Amaryllis,  Allamandas,  Crinum 
Aloorei,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  BouAmrdias, 
Clerqdendron,  Stephanotis,  and  Roses.  T.  Brockbank,  Esq., 
won  in  the  outdoor  elass. 

Tavo  fairly  good  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland 


SAveetAvater  Avere  sent  by  Air.  J.  Jackson,  gardener  to  R.  T. 
Richardson,  E^q.  Peaches  from  Air.  J.  Lee  Avere  insignificant. 
A  splendid  Dickson’s  Exqui.site  and  a  similarly  fine  scarlet  Alelon 
won  for  Air.  Bracegirdle.  The  A^egetable  classes  call  for  little 
comment  owing  to  the  season.  Alessrs.  Williams,  Brocklebank, 
and  AVeston  Avere  the  principal  exhibitors. 

The  trade  had  unu.sually  good  stands  of  cereals,  and  rarely 
haA'e  I  met  cleaner,  heavier,  or  more  perfect  samples.  Alessrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  had  Abundance  and  Black  Tartarian 
Oats,  selected  Giant  Winter  Rye,  square-headed  Red  AVheat 
(extra),  and  white  Potato  Oats,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  named 
Irises  Avhich  found  many  admirers. 

The  stand  of  AIes,srs.  AA"ebb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  AA’as  noted 
for  quality  also,  their  pedigree  Wheats  Alont  Blanc,  AVhite 
Queen,  and  NeAvmarket  (very  heawAA.  Stable  King  and  Winter 
Black  Oats,  and  Burton  malting  Barley  and  the  capital  strain 
of  Excelsior  Gloxinias. 

Alessrs.  Gartons,  of  Warrington,  had  fine  examples  of  NeAA» 
Era  AVheat,  Colossal  (a  new  yelloAv,  heaA-y  cropping  (Jat),  Eclipse 
Barley  (perfect  for  malt.sters),  and  several  other  telling  varieties. 

Air.  H.  Aliddlehurst,  of  Live^ool,  had  a  pretty  selection  of 
pot  plants  of  A'erbena  Aliss  AA'illmott,  Alignonette,  Pseonies, 
Petunias,  Lilium  Harrisi,  Cannas,  and  some  interesting  cut 
floAvers,  besides  other  good  articles. 

Alessrs.  T.  Davies  and  Co.,  AA^avertree,  staged  an  extensive 
collection  of  tAventy-four  A-arieties  of  Irises,  Aletrosideros,  Lily  of 
the  A^alley,  Lilium  Harrisi,  Ericas,  and  Carnations,  Avhich  helped 
the  show  very  much.— R.  P.  R. 


Trade  Note. 


The  “Tala”  Sprayer. 

ImproA^ed  sprayers  for  garden  purposes  continue  to  be  laid 
before  the  public,  and  the  latest  of  these  is  the  one  Ave  name, 
a  strong,  Avell  finished  article.  The  engravdng  shoAvs  its  form, 
Avhich  is  that  of  an  ordinary  syringe,  plus  a  funnel,  and  a  small 
cask  at  the  nozzle  end.  This  “cask"  contains  the  insecticide; 
the  long,  pointed  “  funnel  ’’  conducts  the  air  from  the  syringe 
to  an  aperture  in  the  cask,  through  Avhich  the  fine,  deAvy  spray 
is  forced,  and  the  front  funnel  is  simply  added  to  insure  an 
even  spread.  The  insecticide  employed  must  be  perfectly 
fluid,  and  Avithout  solid  matter,  in  order  to  prevent  clogging, 
and  Bitter-oil  insecticide  is  therefore  recommended  by  the  Hull 
Chemical  Works,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Avho  are  the  manufacturers  of  the 
“  Tala  ’’  sprayer.  But  not  alone  for  garden  puiqjoses  can  this 
instrument  be  employed.  It  is  also  immluable  for  the  soft 
dewing  of  cut  floAvers.  and  a  large  quantity  can  be  gently 
damped  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  And  for  hospitals  and 
sick  roonrs  it  is  a  perfect  disinfector.  By  filling  the  “cask”  or 
drum  with  carbolic  or  other  disinfecting  fluid,  rooms,  blankets, 
clothes,  tVc.,’  can  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  disinfected.  The 
makers  also  commend  the  “Tala”  sprayer  for  use  in  poultiw 
liouses,  and  eA^en  live  stock  have  been  disinfected  by  means  of 
this  strong  and  serviceable  instrument. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden, 

STRAAA^BERRIES. — AA^here  the  StraAvbeiry  crop  is  likely  to 
be  a  satisfactoi-y  one,  efforts  must  bC'  made  to  jjerfect  the  fruit 
in  the  best  ciondition,,  proA-iding  the  AA'eather  permits.  The 
fruit,  as  it  advances  to  colouring,  needs  some  suitable  material 
on  Avhich  it  can  rest,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  gritty  matter  and  the  attacks  of  small  slugs.  Nothing 
seems  better  than  straAvy  material,  and  if  it  has  been  laid  doAvn 
for  some  time  it  AA’ill  be  in  excellent  condition  ;  but  rather  than 
fruit  should  be  spoiled,  lay  some  doAvn  cA-en  at  the'  last  moment, 
for  should  a  heavy  shoAver  occur,  grit  Avill  most  certainly  be 
splashetl  on  thei  fimit.  Overhead  protection  is  also 
necessary,  birds  being  very  prone  to  attack  the  ripe 
fruit,  AA’hich,  if  they  do  not  Avholly  destroy,  they  much 
disfigure  and  spoil.  Netting  of  sufficiently  close  tex¬ 
ture  ought  therefore  to  be  stretched  oA-er  the  quarters, 
.supporting  it  with  long  lengths  of  laths  or  stout  wire 
stretched  horizontally  and  fastened  at  each  end  to 
stout  stakes.  The!  netting  should  lay  clear  of  the.  plants.  If 
the  Avidths  of  netting  are  not.  too.  Avide.  they  AAill  be-  found  more 
cqnA'enient  to  draAv  on  cne  side  to  admit  of  gathering  the  fruit. 
Fish  netting  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  cheap, 
strong,  and  pliable,  and  obtainable  in  useful  Avidths  of  2yds  to 
Sj-ds,  and  of  Amrious  lengths. 

NETTING  CHERRIES. — Ripe  Cherries  on  wall  trees  and 
.small  bush  trees  are  readily  protected  from  the  ravages  of  birds 
by  fish  netting.  For  Avails  secure  the  netsi  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  to  keep  them  cilear  of  the  trees  prop  out  w-ith 
forked  sticks.  A  light  framework  of  wood  should  be  erected 
ever  bush  trees  on  Avhich  the  netting  can  rest. 

SUMMER  PRUNING  TRAINED  GOOSEBERRIES  AND 
CURRANTS. — On  Avails  and  fences, and  as  trained  bushes,  the 
principal  branches  are  so  clothed  Avith  rank  side  growths  that  it 
IS  imperative  to  thin  out  and  shorten  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  immediate  effect  of  summer  pruning  is  to  more  readily 
admit  light  and  air  to  the  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  other 
objects  are  attained,  the  lArincipal  being  the  concentration  of 
A'igour  in  the  basal  buds,  Avhich  Avith  this  treatment  will  be 
fruitful  spurs  the  next  season.  The  majority  of  the  .side  growths 
may  be  shortened  to  three  pairs  of  leaves.  Any  it  is  intended 
to  remoA'e  should  be  cut  out  entirely.  Red  and  AA^hite  Currants 
are  here  referred  to.  Black  Currants  having  different  treatment 
similar  to  Avhat  is  accorded  bush  Gooseberries  Avhen  these  are  not 
groAvn  on  the  re.stricted  principle.  The  oldest  groAvths  are  re- 
moAmd,  and  young  encouraged. 

THINNING  FRUIT. — L^nfortunately,  this  year  fruit  will  be 
so  scaroe  on  many  trees  that  thinning  Avill  not  be  rendered 
necessary  ;  but  still  there  may  be  choice  varieties  groAving  on 
Avails  or  as  bushes  Avhere  the  crop  is  fairly  prolific.  In  such 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  crop  and  remove  deformed 
and  croAvded  fruits,  so  that  the  best  and  most  promising  niay 
have  a  good  chance  of  SAvelling  freely  and  attaining  to  the  size, 
appearance,  and  quality  characteristic  of  the  variety.  A  limited 
number  of  large,  fine  fruits  are  better  than  a  plethora  of  small, 
Avhicli  never  attain  substance  or  flavour.  Thinning  the  fruit 
also  helps  to  equalise  the  groAvth  of  Avood,  and  does  much  to 
maintain  a  steady,  progi-essiAm  growth  from  year  to  year.  The 
large.st  sized  Apples  and  Pears  may  be  thinned  to  single  speci¬ 
mens  on  a  spur.  Reduce  the  number  in  bunches  of  smaller 
A-arieties,  as  Avell  as  in  Plums,  the  choicer  sorts  recemng  the 
most  attention. 

DESTROYING  APHIS  AND  RED  SPIDER. ^Colonies  of 
black  and  blue  aphides  attack  Client  and  Plum  trees  in  the 
open  and  on  Avails.  It  is  usually  the  points  of  young  shoots 
Avhich  suffer  the  most,  especially  Avhen  the  insects  are  so  thickly 
placed  that  they  coA'er  everj-thing  a  foot  or  more  doAvnwards 
from  the  groAving  point.  A  vigorous  syringing  Avill  clear  aAvay 
a  number,  but  to  effect  a  clean  job  an  insecticide  should  be 
used.  This  may  consist  of  some  of  the  numerous'  preparations 
offered  for  this  purpose.  If  used  according  to  the  directions  they 
proA-e  to  be  effectual.  Home  inade  solutions  are  also  good.  An 
excdllent  one  may  be  made  Avith  dissolA-ing  4oz  of  softsoap  in  a 
gallon  of  AA’ater.  Into  tliis  mix  half  a  pint  of  tobacco  water. 
Dip  the  infested  .shoots  into  the  mixture,  or  spray  it  carefully 
upon  them.  For  red  spider  add  a  handful  of  floAA'ers  of  sulphur, 
first  mixing  it  into  a  paste  with  water.  Spray  it  upon  the 
shoots  and  coA’er  the  leav-es  both  sides. 

PROPAGATING  STRAAA’BERRIES  FOR  EARLY  PLANT¬ 
ING. — ConA-eniently  placed  runners  should  be  .selected  from 
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fruitful  plants  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  them  early,  so  that 
bed^  may  be  formed  and  planted  at  an  early  period  in  August. 
The  readiest  manner  of  rooting  them  is  to  fill  3in  pots  with  a 
substantial  mixture  of  loam  and  manure.  Partly  plunge  the 
l>om-  in  the  soil,  and  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  soil  fasten  clown  a 
runner  with  a  peg  or  stone.  The  first  runner  from  the  plant  is 
invariably  the  strongest  and  most  suitable.  Keep  them  well 
■watered  in  diw  weather,  and  prevemt  the  rumier  making  further 
growth.— E.\st  Kent. 

Frnit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  :  EARLY  FORCED  TREES. 
— The  trees  must  now  have  plenty  of  air,  ventilating  the  house 
to  the  fullest  extent  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  in  addition 
to  ventilating  freely  the  border  should  be  freciuently  damped 
and  duly  watered,  so  that  no  check  is  given  likely  to  induce  the 
premature  ripening  of  the  wood  and  foliage.  Laterahs-encourage 
root  action,  but  they  must  be  stopped  to  prevent  overcrowding, 
otherwise  semi-lateral  extension  is  desirable  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  wood  and  foliage  maturing  too  early.  All  shoots 
that  have  borne  fruit,  and  which  are  no  longer  recjuired,  should 
be  cut  away  to  the  growths  originated  from  their  base  for  next 
year’s  bearing. 

HOUSES  WITH  THE  FRUIT  RIPENING.— The  trees 
started  in  February  have  the  fruit  advanced  for  ripening,  and 
this  must  be  kept  drju  With  a  view  to  prcJonging  the  season 
of  fruit,  fire  heat  may  be  discontinued,  unless  the  weather  is 
unusually  cold,  and  air  admitted  freely  by  day  and  night,  main¬ 
taining  adequate  moisture  at  the  roots.  Where  it  is  not  wi.shed 
to  retard  the  fruit,  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  60deg  to 
bfideg,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day.  Free  ventilation  will  enable 
the  fruit  to  swell  freely,  and  develop  good  flavoured  specimens, 
allowing  a  rise  of  lOdeg  to  lodeg  from  sun  heat.  Keep  water 
from  the  fruit,  but  the  floors  and  other  available  -surfaces  should 
be  damped,  so  as  to  afford  a  certain  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  Water  at  the  roots  must 
be  given  both  to  the  inside  and  outside  borders  when  required, 
and  a  light  mulching  of  rather  short  manure,  lumpy  and  well 
sweetened,  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  it,  and  encourage  surface 
roots. 

TREES  SWELLING  THE  FRL^IT. — In  houses  that  were 
started  in  Mardi,  or  where  the  fruit  is  taking  the  last  swelling 
after  stoning,  syringe  vigorously  te  keep  down  red  spider.  If  the 
trees  need  support,  supply  licjuid  manure  or  water  thi’ough  a 
good,  but  not  excessively  deep,  mulching  of  short  manure, 
^'prinkling  a  handful  of  some  approved  fertiliser  to  a  square  yard 
before  watering.  Admit  air  early  and  in  plenty  with  rising 
temperature,  and  insure  the  fruit  swelling  to  a  large  size  by 
closing  early,  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  allowh 
ing  the  heat  to  rise  to  SOdeg,  Sodeg,  or  90deg  aftenvards.  Turn 
the  fruit  with  its  apex  to  the  light,  and  draw  the  leaves  aside  or 
shorten  them,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  fruit,  and 
thereby  secure  its  even  ripening.  Keeti)  the  shoots  well,  but  not 
too  olo-sely,  tied  down,  pinch  the  laterals  back  to  the  lowest 
leaf,  thinning  out  the  growths  where  crowded,  and  remove 
superfluous  shoots. 

GATHERING  PEACHES.— Great  care  is  neces-saiy  on  re¬ 
moving  the  fruit.  The  least  pressure  makes  a  mark  and  spoils 
its  appearance.  A  piece  of  wadding  should  be  held  in  the  hand 
and  the  fruit  removed  by  a  gentle  pressure,  then  laid  carefully 
in  a  padded  shallow  basket.  The  fruit  intended  for  packing 
should  be  gathered  before  it  is  dead  ripe.  Morning  is  the  best 
time  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  it  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  room 
to  matui'e  before  being  sent  to  table.  In  bright  weather  the 
trees  should  be  looked  over  in  the  evening  as  well  as  morning 
for  the  r-emoval  of  the  ripe  fruit. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  fruit  should  be  thinned  to  the  quality 
required  for  the  crop,  or  a  few  more  may  be  left  than  will  be 
reciuired,  to  allow  for  casualties  in  stonmg.  Syringe  morning 
and  evening  in  bright  weather,  but  avoid  syringing  on  dull  davs 
and  on  moi-nings  when  moisture  has  been  conden.sed  and  hangs 
on  the  margins  of  vigorou.s  trees.  Admit  air  early  and 
freely.  Mulch  inside  and  outside  borders  with  short  manure, 
and  supply  water  abundantly.  Shoots  not  required  for 
next  year’s  crop,  and  those  not  needed  for  funiishing  the 
trees,  should  be  removed.  Keep  laterals  closely  pinched,  and 
cut  away  gross  shoots.  The  shoots  on  young  trees  should  be 
left  about  18in  for  next  year’s  bearing,  and  if  they  are  di.si)osed 
to  elongate  above  18in  they  may  be  pinched  to  12in  or  18in, 
stopping  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf  ;  but  extensions  or  main 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow  their  full  length,  provided  they 
are  evenly  balanced,  and  there  is  room.  Avoid  laying  on  the 
growths  too  thickly:  the  branches  should  be  9in  to*  12in  apart, 
and  these  should  be  as  evenly  balanced  as  possible. — St.  Albans! 


- - 

A  Giant  Cauliflower. 

Mr.  J. ^Munson,  an  ex-policeman  and  the  olde.st  inhabitant  of 
Foisted,  Essex,  ha,s  grown  a  Cauliflower  which  measured  3ft  9in 
in  circumference  and  weighed  7llb. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  (Ernest).— 
A  list  of  these  was  printeid  in  our  issue  for  March  14,  this 
year.  Being  business  concerns  we  cannot  name  any  one  in 
particular. 

“  F.R.H.S.”  (Idem). — The,se  letters  are  only  used  by  com¬ 
paratively  few  people.  Wc'  believe  nearly  7,000  persons  have 
the  right  to  add  F.R.H.S.  after  their  names,  because  they  have 
paid  their  annual  guinea  subscription  to  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  London,  which,  of  course,  is  a  well  known  body. 
Tljere  is  no  examination  necessaiy  to  obtain  the  letters — only 
the  guinea.  Can  we  propose  you  as  a  Fellow? 

HORTICULTURAL  EXAMINATIONS  (Idem). —Yearly 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (whose  office  address  is  at  117, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.)  hold  an  examination  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  gardening,  which  is  oiren  to  all  comers, 
and  for  which  they  award  first  class,  second  class,  and  third  class 
certificates.  This  examination  is  iield  .yearly  in  April,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  sent  by  the  secretary  if  you  apply  to  him.  The 
various  horticultural  schools  and  colleges  at  Swanley,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Reading,  and  elsewhere  make  a  i>oint  of  working  for  this 
examination,  which  they  have  come  to  look  on  as  the  great  test 
cf  their  individual  efficiency.  Private  under-gardeners  also 
enter  in  fair  numbers,  and  though  we  do  not  know  whether  a 
private  gardener  has  ever  been  first  on  the  list,  we  dO'  know 
that  the  second  place  has  been  won  by  a  young  man  studying 
in  his  spare  hours.  You  may  find  in  our  advertisement  columns 
during  the  winter  and  spring  season  announcements  for  come- 
spondence  tuition  by  competent  men.  Naturally  all  aspirants 
to  these  examinations  should  possess  considerable  practical 
knowledge.  We  do  not  say  that  the  possession  of  even  a  first 
class  certificate  carries  one  far,  but  it  has  its  weight  towards 
giving  one  “a  fair  standing  in  the  horticultural  world,”  and  is 
as  necessaiy  for  advancement  in  certain  sections  of  the  calling 
as  your  teacher’s  certificate  is. 

GRAFTING  OR  BUDDING  CHOICE  KINDS  OF  OAK  AND 
HORSE  CHESTNUT  (S.  J.  W.).— We  are  not  aware  of  these 
subjects  being  gone  into  in  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture-  Oaks  or  species  of  Quercus  and  their  varieties  are 
grafted  on  stocks  grown  from  acorns  of  the  common  Oak, 
operating  when  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  the  scions  being  taken  off 
several  weeks  previously,  and  laid  in  damp  soil  in  a  north  border. 
Whip  or  siilice  (whip  without  a  tongue)  grafting  is  most  successful, 
the  stock  and  scion  being  of  similar  size.  Varieties  of  Ever¬ 
green  Oaks  are  also  grafted  on  stocks  grown  from  wild  acorns. 
The  stocks  are  potted  in  autumn,  and  the  grafting  is  performed  in 
January  and  February,  or  sometimes  in  August,  under  glass  in 
both  cases.  Horse  Chestnut  (^Esculus  sp.  and  vars.)  grafting  or 
budding  is  performed  on  stocks  of  the  common  Horse  Chestnut, 
the  scions  for  grafting  being  cut  early,  before  they  begin  to  swell, 
and  kept  dormant  until  the  stock  begins  to  push  into  leaf.  Only 
vigorous  stocks  should  be  chosen,  the  best  results  being  obtained 
when  the  stocks  have  recovered  from  transplanting,  or  when  they 
are  about  three  years  old,  and  the  stock  and  scion  about  the  same 
size,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  union.  The  stocks  are  worked  b.y 
whip  grafting  just  abov’e  the  ground.  The  wound  inustTre  well 
tied  and  protected  by  waxed  cloth  or  grafting  wax.  Budding  is 
performed  in  the  usual  way  in  July,  selecting  buds  from  the  base 
of  the  shoots,  and  may  even  be  irractised  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  September.  The  working  of  Horse  Chestnuts  is  often  not 
satisfactory,  the  union  being  impei'fect  in  many  varieties,  and 
u.suall,v  no  more  than  half  the  grafts  take  well.  Perhaps  the  best 
success  is  had  by  working  the  stocks  under  glass,  especially  the 
grafting,  or  even  the  budding  on  young  stocks. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Coi'respondents  xvhose  queries  are  tin- 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  numher.  (J.  B.). — This  is  the  Miss  Willmott  Verbena. 
(N.  F.).— 1,  Genista  virgata ;  2,  Rosa  lutea  ;  3,  Eseallonia  phillippiana  ; 
4,  Tilia  argentea ;  5.  Rliodoclendron  fragrans.  (F.  X.). — 1,  Russellia 
juneea;  2,  Vinca  rosea;  3,  Solanum  Wendlandi ;  4.  Cestrum  auran- 
tiaea  ;  5,  Isoloma  var.  (D.  C.). — Compositoe  ;  1,  Crepis  biennis,  L. ; 
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2,  Crepis  virens.  L.;  3.  Hvpochciris  raclicata.  L.  Ciraminere ;  1. 
Festuca  cvir.a,  L..  va”.  teimifolia  ;  2.  i’estuca  rubra,  L.,  var;  3,  an 
anomalovs  fcrra  of  Loliuiu  perenne.  L.  4.  CyuosuruH  cristatus.  L. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— June  24tli. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d  1 

A.pp]es, Tasmanian, case  12  0tol4  0 
Apirieots,  per  box  ...  1  0  13 

Bananas . 10  0  15  0 

Cherries,  box .  13  3  0 

,,  ^-sieves .  8  0  10  0 

Grapes,  Jlamburgh  ...  1  6  2  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0tol5  0 

Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

Strawberries,  South - 

ampjton,  per  bskt.  2  6  3  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

,,  new',  bneh.  ... 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 


!.  d.  s.  d  I 
2  0  to  0  0 
1  6  0  0  1 


0 


0  6 
2  0 


0  0 
1  0 

3  0 
0  0 
0  8 
5  0 
1  3 
0  0 

4  0 
0  0 
0  0 
1  6 


Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

Onions,  bushel  . 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

Potatoes,  cw't . 

,,  Jersey,  new',  cw't. 

Radishes,  doz . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

Turnips,  bnch . 

,,  new',  bnch.  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0  2to0  2-^ 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 

16  0  0 
3  0  0  0 
2  0  0  0 
6  0  8  0 
14  0  15  0 
0  9  10 
2  0  0  0 


0  6 
0  0 
0  5 


0  7 
0  2 
0  6 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  flowers 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Arums,  doz .  2  0  to  3  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  10  2  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  13 

Cattleyas,  doz . 10  0  12  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0  9  10 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0  9  16 

Eucharis,  doz.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  2  0  2  6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  5  0 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride,  • 

doz.  bun .  6  0  8  0 

Iris,  Sj:ianish,  doz.  bun.  6  0  8  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  1  6  0  0 

Lilium  Harris!  .  2  0  0  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs  9  0  12  0 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  5  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Marguerites,  white. 


doz.  bnchs . 

3  0to4  0 

,,  yelloAv,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  6 

2  0 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch 

0  6 

0  0 

Odontoglossums . 

4  0 

5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2  0 

0  0 

Pyrethruin,  double, 

doz.  bun . 

4  0 

5  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  Avhite, 

doz . 

1  0 

1  6 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

,,  yelloAv,doz.(Perles) 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

,,  Generals . 

1  6 

2  0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

4  0 

5  0 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

2  0 

2  6 

Violets,  doz.  bun. 

2  0 

2  0 

,,  Marie  Louise... 

2  0 

3  6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  po  t 


s.  d.  s.  d  ' 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0  Geraniums,  doz.  .. 


Araucaria,  doz . 12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 18  0 

Crotons,  doz . 18  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0 
,,  viridis,  doz. .  9  0 

Erica  Cavendish! . 18  0 

,,  candidissima  ...  18  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0 

,,  small,  100 . 10  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each  1  0 
Fuchsias,  doz .  6  0 


30  0  ,  ,,  Ivy,  doz.  ... 

36  0  Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

30  0  ,  Heliotrope  . 

Hydrangeas,  pink 
5  0  white  ... 

30  0  Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
18  0  Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

24  0  Myrtles,  doz . 

21  0  Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 
18  0 ,  ,,  specimens 

16  0  '  Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

12  0 '  doz . 

5  0  Pelargoniums  . 

8  0  Shrubs,  in  pots  . 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

4 

0to6  0 

6 

0 

8  0 

5 

0 

0  0 

6 

0 

8  0 

10 

0 

12  0 

10 

0 

12  0 

3 

0 

0  0 

6 

0 

9  0 

6 

0 

9  6 

15 

0 

30  0 

21 

0 

63  0 

24 

0 

30  0 

8 

0 

0  0 

4 

0 

6  0 

Several  Small  Items. 


In  a  Scottish  agricultural  paper  which  w'e  often  have  the 
pleasure  of  perusing,  we  find  attention  drawn  to  the 
difficulty  there  is  at  present  existing  with  regard  to  the  en¬ 


largement  and  equipment  of  what  may  be  justly  termed 
The  National  Dairy  School  at  Kilmai’nock.  It  appears  that 
the  sum  asked  for  amounts  to  £5,500,  and  this  does  not 
strike  us  as  being  anything  very  tremendous.  Of  this  sum  the 
County  Councils  and  the  County  Education  Commission 
have  contributed  £l,170  ;  the  Scottish  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  £500,  with  a  promise  of  another  £500  when  £5,000  has 
been  raised.  The  Highlands  give  £.300,  and  many  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  have  contributed  handsomely,  and  yet 
there  is  still  a  lack  of  £l,880.  Now,  much  as  we  admire  the 
generosity  of  those  private  donors  who  have  contributed 
to  the  fund,  we  rather  feel  that  they  are  doing  what  really 
ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government,  It  is  a  national 
want,  and  it  should  be  a  national  business  to  see  that  w'ant 
supplied.  By  a  national  want  we  mean  this  ;  that  in  Scotland 
dairy  training  is  at  present  being  nnich  sought  after;  pupils 
are  turned  away  from  the  various  centres  for  lack  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  when  we  read  that  fifty  pupils  are  being 
trained  where  there  is  only  accommodation  for  thirty,  it 
seems  a  pretty  positive  proof  that  the  harvest  is  indeed 
ready,  and  that  it  is  the  shortest  of  short-sighted  policies  to 
turn  away  even  one  aspirant  to  dairy  fame.  We  have  for 
years  been  talked  to  and  preached  at  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  chief  advisors  that  we  were  far  behind  any 
other  Eiu’opean  nation  in  dairy  science,  and  now'  when  Ave 
have  woke  up  to  the  fact,  and  are  ready  to  be  trained  in 
the  w'aj'  we  should  go,  there  is  a  lack  of  money  to  provide 
the  necessary  training. 

These  things  should  not  be.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  in  a 
speech  at  Rouen,  during  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’  tour, 
stated  that  whereas  we  as  a  nation  spent  some  £40,000  on 
agricultural  education,  the  French  Government  spent  some 
niillions.  He  considered  that  the  English  farmers  miist 
unite  in  urging  on  the  Government  the  absolute  necessity 
for  more  help  for  agricultural  education,  and  for  all  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  to  do  Avith  agriculture.  It  is  by  constant 
dropping  that  the  stone  is  Avorn,  and  it  is  only  by  constant 
and  united  agitation  that  anything  Avill  be  done  for  us  as 
the  body  agricultural. 

Turning  again  to  the  dairy  tour.  A  friend  Avho  came  in 
the  other  night  to  tell  of  his  experience  had  been  very  much 
struck  by  one  point  in  the  feeding  of  French  calves.  The 
milk  on  Avhich  they  are  fed  is  solid  :  that  is,  has  been 
alloAved  to  stand  till  it  is  far  past  the  stage  of  SAveetness, 
and  yet  these  calves  take  and  apparently  thrive  thereon. 
No  English  calf,  to  his  knoAvledge,  Avould  stand  such  treat¬ 
ment  ;  scour  and  death  Avould  folloAv  rapidly  on  each  other’s 
heels.  We  are  sorry  to  find  there  is  evidence  that  the 
labourer’s  coav  is  not  so  much  to  the  fore  as  it  Avas.  A  cow’ 
and  a  bit  of  land  were  to  be  a  panacea  for  every  ill.  Noav  a 
good  cottage  Avith  a  coav  run  and  suitable  buildings  goes 
a-begging.  The  men,  or  perhaps  their  Avives,  Avill  have  none 
of  them.  And  again,  the  Higlnvay  Boards,  especially  in 
some  of  the  N.E.  counties,  used  to  augment  their  receipts 
from  the  money  paid  by  coAvkeepers  for  a  summer’s  run. 
That  source  of  revenue  has  much  fallen  off,  not  because 
there  is  other  or  better  supply  of  grass  for  the  coavs,  but 
simply  that  cottagers’  coavs  are  on  the  decrease.  We  are 
very  sorry  for  this,  as  a  lack  of  gt)od  milk  in  any  commu¬ 
nity  is  most  unfaA'ourable  for  the  proper  and  healthy 
nourishment  of  young  children.  A  good  and  liberal  milk 
diet  tends  to  improve  the  stamina  of  the  nation. 

By-the-bye,  our  village  population  is  much  aroused  ju.st 
noAV  by  the  visit  from  the  rate  collector.  The  poor  man  is 
having  a  very  lively  time  of  it.  The  Avorking  man  and  small 
occupier  generally  leave  the  exchequer  business  in  the 
hands  of  the,  Avife,"  and  she  it  is  Avho  receives  and  pays  out 
all  demands.*  Noav,  these  Avomen  find  it  hard  to  understand 
Avhy  they,  Avho,  in  their  time  have  paid  for  their  children’s 
schooling,  and  this  Avhen  Avages  Avere  considerably  smaller 
than  at  present,  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
Education  rate.  They  have  been  quite  willing  in  the  past 
that  the  burden  should  fall  upon  the  landoAvners  and 
farmers,  but  they  are  noAv  most  averse  to  taking  their 
share.  Truly,  it  has  been  a  heavy  call  this  time,  and  Ave  are 
told  that  the  next  rate  Avill  be  heavier  still!  And  in  the 
face  of  all  this  our  children  are  learning  nothing  that  will 
fit  them  in  the  least  for  their  struggle  in  life’s  battle,  if 
that  battle  is  to  be  fought  on  the  Avide  plains  and  sunny 
uplands  of  rural  England, 

Stay  a  moment !  Yes,  Ave  read  in  a  local  paper  this  Aveek 
that  in  our  district  (avc  have  over  300  schools)  there  Avill  be 
classes  opened  during  the  summer  holidays  for  a  limited 
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number  of  students  for  Nature  studies.  Well,  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  at  any  rate. 

The  time  for  haymaking  is  again  approaching,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  are  issuing  leaflets  bearing  on  the 
subject.  We  believe  we  have  touched  on  this  important 
question  every  season  during  the  years  we  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  write  for  the  Journal.  We  always  fear  by  a  too 
frequent  harping  on  one  given  question  to  weary  our 
readers;  l)ut  there  are  one, or  two  points  that  will  bear 
remark.  Do  not  for  the  sake  of  a  little  extra  weight  post¬ 
pone  the  grass  cutting  till  the  majority  of  the  grasses  have 
come  to  full  maturity  ;  you  gain  bulk,  but  the  loss  in  quality 
is  ^■ery  considerable.  Don't  delay  cutting  as  soon  as  the 
bulk  of  the  grasses  are  in  flower.  An  observant  eye  will 
notice  the  pollen  sacs  protruding  from  between  the  chaff 
scales.  Naturally  the  strength  and  good  qualities  of  the 
plant  are  concentrated  in  the  seed  ;  the  rest  of  the  plant 
is  dry,  tough,  and  unwholesome — no,  perhaps  we  must  not  go 
so  far  ;  we  will  say  indigestible.  But  excellent  as  these 
rules  are.  it  is  not  always  possible  to  follow  them  out  practi¬ 
cally — the  weather  is  such  a  great  factor.  Indeed,  as  we 
write  the  rain  is  pouring  down,  and  has  been  doing  so  for 
several  days,  that  the  most  enthusiastic  haymaker  must, 
perforce,  rest  on  his  fork  and  rake. 

We  don’t  think  at  this  present  date  the  question  of 
“  how  to  cut  ”  need  be  much  discussed.  The  scythe  is 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  grass  cutter,  unless  it  be  in  a 
case  where  the  meadow  is  very  much  in  the  old  “  ridge  and 
furrow  ”  condition,  where  the  cutter  could  not  work  unless 
to  its  own  destruction.  Meadow  grass  will  bear  cutting 
very  close,  and  indeed  the  best  fodder,  like  the  sweetest 
meat,  is  nearest  the  bone.”  With  the  Clover  crop  it  is 
vvise  to  set  the  machine  a  little  higher.  Should  the  season 
come  hot  and  dry,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  plant  may 
suffer  from  over-exposure,  and  the  aftermath  will  prove  less 
remunerative. 

Hay,  like  butter,  may  be  easily  overworked  ;  like  butter, 
too,  the  object  of  working  is  to  get  rid  of  superfluous 
moisture  ;  but  in  the  case  of  hay  the  very  act  of  drying  may 
also  cause  the  loss  of  nutritive  properties.  In  uncertain 
weather  less  damage  is  done  to  that  hay  which  is  “  in 
cock  ”  than  to  that  which  is  still  in  windrow.  Clover  hay 
requires  very  delicate  manipulation,  as. the  leaf,  which  is  of 
such  great^  feeding  value,  when  dry  becomes  particularly 
brittle.  We  always  hold  that  in  a  dry  season  more  hay  is 
spoilt  from  premature  stacking  than  in  wet  weather.  It  is 
not  the  absence  of  rain  that  ensures  the  thorough  dryness  of 
hay,  but  there  must  be  due  time  allowed  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  natural  juices  of  the  plant,  and  this  is  a  process  that 
must  not  be  conducted  too  hurriedly.  Not  only  does 
excessive  rain  render  naymaking  teclious,  and  therefore 
expensive,  it  also  tends  to  materially  lower  the  quality  by 
washing  out  the  nutritive  values.  Where  “  hay  tea"”  is 
made  to  anv  great  extent  in  the  field,  the  residuum,  when 
stacked,  partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  used  tea  leaves  ;  a 
substance  of  little  or  no  value. 

We  are  not  owners,  or  even  lessees  of  grouse  moors,  and 
an  attack  of  disease  among  the  grouse  is  of  little  personal 
moment  to  us  ;  but  we  wei-e  very  much  struck  the  other  day 
by  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  grouse  disease  from 
the  pen  of  a  cleric  who  bids  fair  to  be  as  great  (if  not  a 
greater)  naturalist  than  Gilbert  White.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  we  refer  is  well-known  throughout  the  North 
of  England  as  an  authority  on  what  we  may 
term  “Nature  studies,”  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a 
very  wide  .district.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
disease  is  of  a  highly  infectious  nature  ;  not  only  as  regards 
grouse,  but  also  pheasants  and  partridges,  and  above  all, 
sheep.  Certainly  the  latter  do  not  succumb  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  birds,  but  nevertheless  the  end  is  the  same. 
He  has  in  mind,  of  course,  the  moorland  sheeiD  which  are 
being  fed  on  high  ground  in  close  proximity  to  those  moors 
where  the  grouse  disease  rages.  To  disinfect  moorland, 
fell,  and  mountain  is  rather  a  big  order,  and  so  we  suppose 
the  disease  will  have  to  die  out  through  lack  of  victims,  and 
that  the  wind,  sun,  and  frost  will,  before  another  season, 
destroy  all  remaining  germs  that  may  be  left. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

After  a  month’s  drought  we  have  had  lieavv  rain  for  three 
successive  days,  and  all  we  want  now  is  fine,  hot  weather.  It  is 
still  very  cold,  and  as  long  as  the  wind  sticks  so  persistently  to 
the  north-east  there  is  little  prospect  of  genial  weather.  Crops 


have  improved  wonderfully  with  the  rain.  Wheat  is  running 
for  shooting,  and  the  forward  Barleys  are  getting  tall  and  will 
not  stand  too  much  heavy  rain ;  but  the  late-sown  crops  are 
.still  very  short  and  yellow,  and  can  do  with  all  the  moisture  we 
have  had,  and  more  besides. 

The  season  is  favourable  for  a  young  Clover  plant.  The  seeds 
which  had  not  germinated  will  come  now,  and  those  not  yet 
sown — and  there  are  a  few  fields  here  and  there^ — can  be  got  in  at 
once.  The  fly  was  making  ravages  with  the  early  Swedes  when 
the  rain  came  ;  now  all  is  well,  and  a  good  plant  assured.  There 
will  be  no  difficultj'  now  in  sowing  Swedes  and  Turnips  on  the 
stronger  soils,  and  at  present  the  outlook  for  roots  is  quite 
promising.  Mangolds  grow  fairly  well,  but  want  more  sunshine 
and  a  higher  temperature.  They  are  barely  readj'  for  thinning 
out,  but  we  shall  go  on  with  them,  and  get  them  singled  and 
cleaned,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  run  at  the  Swedes,  which  will  very 
quickly  need  attention.  Spring  sown  Cabbages  have  been  hoed 
and  thinned,  .and  a  few  are  now  being  transplanted  to  fill  up 
gaps  caused  by  an  attack  of  fly. 

Potatoes,  which  had  grown  but  .slowly  for  want  of  moisture, 
are  now  running  away  fast,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  them 
earthed  up  as  quickly  as  they  should  be.  There  has  been  rain 
enough  to  make  the  furrows  somewhat  soft,  and  we  must  wait 
until  the  water  has  got  away.  Meanwhile  the  haulm  is  growing, 
and  every  acre  will  want  earthing  at  once.  What  this  may  mean 
to  a  farmer  who  grows  his  fifty  or  one  hundred  acues  may  be 
imagined.  As  one  plough  can  earth  no  more  than  3^  acres,  to 
earth  one  hundred  acres  in  a  week  would  require  five  ploughs  and 
ten  horses.  When  hard  run  for  ploughs,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run 
a  pair  of  hor.ses  one  long  yoke,  say,  from  6  a.m.  to. 2  p.m.,  then 
another  pair  which  has  been  otherwise  employed  until  noon  is 
yoked  to  the  plough,  and  by  working  late  as  many  as  five  acres 
may  so  be  eai’thed  up  in  one  day. 

Several  fields  of  Clover  were  cut  last  week,  and  after  being 
dried  up  and  stopped  when  growing,  are  now  having  all  the  tea 
washed  out  of  them.  They  were  very  fair  crops,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  be  fairly  well  saved  yet.  After  this  moist  weather 
there  should  be  a  fine  second  crop. 

Sheep  are  doing  well,  and  the  growing  weather  tends  to 
restrict  the  supply  of  mutton  on  the  market,  and  prices  are 
firmer  again.  Beef,  too.  is  scarce  and.  dear,  for  cattle  are  pot 
doing  so  well  on  grass  as  they  should ;  the  food  has  not  enough 
sunshine  in  it. 

- - 


Royal  Agricultural  Society. 


In  the  fore  part  of  the  paper  we  have  briefly  commented  on 
the  main  aspects  of  the  great  show  held  this  week  at  Park  Royal. 
The  leading  seed  firms  and  others  with  horticultural  a.s  well  as 
agricultural  connections  were  fully  represented.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  were  in  a  foremost  place  with  an 
extensive  display  of  flowers  and  seeds,  grasses.  Cereals,  root  crops, 
and  vegetables.  Theirs  was  the  largest  of  the  stands. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  had  grasses  and 
Clover  in  a  growing  state,  also  Mangolds,  and  amongst  flowers 
Spanish  Irises,  Gloxinias,  Verbenas,  Begonias,  Crassulas,  and  a 
few  Fern  balls. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Stourbridge,  had  Cereals  in  sacks, 
Swedes,  Beans,  Peas,  Emperor  Cabbage  plants ;  also  their  new 
Bountiful  Cucumber,  Pioneer  Pea,  Tomatoes,  Anemones,  ttc. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Che.ster,  had  dwarf  shrubs,  cut  flowers, 
“  iVIykrol  ”  sheep  dip  and  disinfectant,  with  seeds,  &c.  The  top 
of  the  stand  was  ornamented  with  hanging  flower  baskets.  The 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  London,  had 
double  Begonias,  seeds,  and  feeding  cake.  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  had  grass  seeds.  Cereals.  Potatoes, 
Sweet  Peas,  Ac.  From  Carton’s  of  Warrington,  there  came 
selections  of  root  seeds.  Cereals,  and  grasses :  a  very  fine  exhibit. 

Messrs.  W.  Horne  and  Sons,  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  Kent, 
contributed  fruiting  pot  Apple  trees,  Strawberi’ies,  A.sparagus, 
Comet  Red  Currant,  and  Northern  Star  Potato. 

Lawn  mowers  of  all  patterns,  including  tiny  hand  machines  to 
large  horse  and  motor  kinds,  came  from  Messrs.  Ransomes.  Sims, 
and  Jefferies,  Ipswich.  Mr.  E.  L.  Johnson,  Twyford  Abbey, 
Ealing,  sent  his  Mushroom  spawn  :  while  Harrison,  of  Leicester, 
staged  vegetables,  comprising  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Leeks, 
Lettuces,  also  Giant  Sainfoin  and  seeds. 

John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  had  grass  seeds, 
C'ereals,  and  wax  models  of  vegetables.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  of 
Manchester,  sent  grass  .seeds  (lawn  grasses  e-specially),  a  selection 
of  Potatoes  and  flowering  plants.  Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne 
brought  Conifers,  flowering  shrubs,  grasses,  and  Cereals. 

Greenhouses  were  on  view  from  Messenger  and  Co.,  of  Lough¬ 
borough,  who  also  had  heating  apparatus.  Boulton  and  Paul,  of 
Norwich,  besides  greenhouses  and  frames,  had  a  pretty  South 
African  bungalow  on  exhibition  ;  and  lastly  the  Portable  Building 
Co.,  Fleetwood,  had  wooden  sheds. 
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